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EEPOETS  OF  COMMITTEES 


OF  THS 


SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


FOR  THS 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  SESSIONS  OF  THE  FORTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS, 


1879-'80. 


IN  EIGHT  VOLUMES. 

Volume  1  contains  Nos.  1  to  9,  1st  session,  and  Nos.  10  to  340, 

2d  session,  except  Nos.  377  and  303/  parts  1  and  2. 
Volume  2  contains  Nos.  277  and  303,  parts  1  and  2. 
Volume  3  contains  Nos.  341  to  487,  except  No.  388. 
Volume  4  contains  No.  388. 
Volume  5  contains  Nos.  488  to  571. 
Volume  6  contains  Nos.  572  to  670. 
Volume  7  contains  Nos.  671  to  725,  and  693,  part  1. 
Volume  8  contains  No.  693,  parts  2  and  3.  * 


WASHINGTON: 

aOYEBNKENT    PBINTINO    OFFICE. 

1880. 


1       » 


TO  THE 


REPORTS  OF    COMMITTEES 


OF  THE 


SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


FOR  THE 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  SESSIONS  OF  THE  FORTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS. 


Subject. 


Vol.      No. 


A. 

Aaron,  James.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2041)  granting  a  pension  to 

Abbott,  Charles  W.    On  the  bill  (S.  533)  for  the  relief  of - 

Adama,  William  L.    On  the  bill  (S.  500)  for  the  relief  of i 

Ailams,  John  et  al.    On  the  bill  (S.  69)  for  the  relief  of 

Aiken,  Nathaniel.    On  the  bill  (S.  260)  granting  a  pension  to 

Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Company.    On  the  bill  (S.  626)  for  the  re-  i 

lief  of-... .♦ 

Alderman,  Charlotte  T.     On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  S. 

1231)  

Allen,  LeivisD.     On  the  bill  (S.  1278)  for  'he  relief  of 

Allison,  Mary.    On  the  bill  (S.  1143)  granting  a  uension  to 

Alexander,  J.  H.     On  the  bill  (S.  1257)  for  the  relief  of 

Alexander,  Sarah  A.    On  the  petition  of 

Ambrester,  Mary  E.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1810)  . 

Anderson,  A.  L.    On  the  bill  (8.  277)  granting  a  pensionto 

Anderson,  W.  H.  H.     On  the  bill  (S.  1465)  granting  a  pension  to , 

Anderson,  Levi.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1662) 

Annie  Johnson.    On  the  till  (S.  1723)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  to  issue  an  American  register  to  the  bark 

Appel,  Daniel  M.     On  the  bill  (S.  1075)  for  the  relief  of 

Appropriations  known  as  permanent  and  indetinite.    (To  accompany 

bill  S.  1424.)    Relative  to  the \. 

Arid  and  waste  land.     On  the  bill  (S.  768)  relating  to 

Army.     On  the  bill  (S.  1488)  to  provide  for  promotions  in : 

Army,  non-commissioned  ofltieers  of.     On  resolution  (to  accompany  bill 

1:<31)  placing  on  retired  list ". 

Army.    On  the  bill  (S.  1614)  to  regulate  the  promotion  of  the  ofticera  of 

the : 


Armstrong,  Henrj- A.     On  the  bill '(S.  139) 

Arctic  Seas.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3534)  to  authorize  and  equip  an  expe- 
dition to,. 

Ashby,  Eliza  K.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  591)  granting  a  pension  to 

Aitoria  and  Winnemucca  Railway  Company.  On  the  bill  (S.  938)  au- 
thorizing it  to  construct  bridges  across  Young's  River,  &c 

Anlts,  Elizabeth.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2853)  granting  a  pension  to 

Anthony,  Thomas  J.     On  the  bill  (S.  340)  granting  a  pension  to 

Ayres,  Joseph  G.     On  the  bill  (S.  867)  for  tbe  relief  of 
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INDEX   TO   REPORTS. 


Subject. 


Vol.  ;   No. 


B. 

Babb,  Beiyamiu.     On  the  bill  (S.  1735)  for  the  relief  of 

Bacon,  James  M.     On  the  bill  (S.  75«)  for  the  relief  of 

Baird,  Richardson  K.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4759)  granting  an  increase  of 

pension  to 

Baker,  J.  H.     On  the  bill  (S.  7)r'l)  for  the  relief  of 

Baker,  Samuel.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  5542)  for  the  relief  of. 


Academy,  &c 

Barnes,  Ann.     On  the  petition  of 

Barr,  James  A.    On  the  bill  (S.  50)  for  the  relief  of 

Bass,  Elisha.     On  the  bill  (S.  55:i)  lor  the  relief  of 

Banm,  George  A.  R.     On  the  petition  of 

Beddo,  William.     On  the  bill  (S.  9-27)  for  the  relief  of 

Beeson.  John.     On  the  memorial  of 

Bell,  Cnarles  H.    On  the  credentials  of.     ( First  session ) 

Benner,  Delia.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  39^0)  granting  a  pension  to 

Benton,  Edward  T.    On  the  bill  (S.  1031)  for  the  relief  of 

Biggs,  Herman.  On  the  bill  (S.  254)  anthoriziug  the  President  to  place 
on  the  list  of  retired  officers  of  the  Army 

Binnamon,  H.    On  the  bill  (S.  680)  granting  a  pension  to 

Black,  John  H.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2**Q2)  granting  an  increase  of  pen- 
sion to 

Blair,  Lewis  J.     On  the  bill  (S.  1295)  granting  a  pension  to.... 

Blanck,  Dederick.     On  the  bill  (S.  33t<)  granting  a  pension  to 

Bohn,  C.     On  the  bill  (S.  6^7)  for  the  relief  of 

Boll,  Joseph,  &c.     On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  H.  R.  3099). 

Boreland,  James  M.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  254)  granting  an  increase  of 
pension  to 

Bowen,  Emerv.     On  the  bill  (S.  635)  granting  a  pension  to 

Bowers,  Van  B.    On  the  bill  (S.  298)  for  the  relief  of 

Bowman,  William.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2290)  granting  a  pension  to 

Boyd,  Carlile.     On  the  bill  (S.  1150)  for  tliQ  relief  of 

Boyden,  N.     On  the  bill  (S.  715)  for  the  relief  of 

Braden,  Edward,  &c.     On  the  bill  (S.  56)  for  the  relief  of 

Braden,  Sprnille.  To  appoint  him  an  ensign  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
(To  accompany  bill  S.  125,  first  session) 

Bradeen,  Jason  C.    On  the  bill  (S.  117H)  for  the  relief  of. 

Brady,  Bernard.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2120)  granting  a  pension  to 

Braimstetter,  Philip.     Ou  the  bill  (S.  336)  granting  a  pension  to 

Brawner,  Thomas  S.     On  the  bill  (S.  74^^)  granting  a  pension  to 

Brevet  appointments.    On  the  bill  (S.  219)  relating  to 

Bridge.  On  the  bill  ( H.  R.  13«l )  for  the  construction  across  the  Potomac 
River,  at  or  near  Georgetown,  of  a  free 

Bridges,  Thomas  8.     On  tlie  bill  (S.  229)  for  the  relief  of 

Brigffs,  C.  H.     On  the  bill  (S.  2:i0)  for  the  relief  of 

Brightman,  ^Samuel  B.     On  the  petition  of 

Brocchus,  Perry  E.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1395).. . 

Bronson,  Calvin.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2269)  for  the  relief  of 

Brown,  Judith.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4264)  granting  a  ijension  to 

Brown,  Martha  E.     On  the  bill  (S.  eoi)  for  the  relief  of 

Browne,  William  R.  On  the  bill  (S.  1234)  amending  an  act  granting  a 
pension  to  .. 

Brownlow,  Alexander  S.     Ou  the  memorial  of 

Bruner,  Frederick  R.    On  the  bill  (S.  648)  granting  a  pension  to 

Bryant,  William.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3017)  gTantiug  a  ^)en8ion  to 

Bunker,  Isaiah  W.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2864)  granting  an  increase  of  pen- 
sion to 

Burbank,  Jacob  E.     On  the  bill  (8.  313)  for  the  relief  of 

Burbridge,  J.  W.  &  Co.     Ou  the  bill  (8.  1545)  for  the  relief  of 

Burchard,  Jabez.     On  the  bill  (S.  543)  for  the  relief  of 

Burgess,  La\\Tence.  On  the  bill  (8.  1652)  granting  a  pension  to  the 
minor  children  of 
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INDEX   TO   REPORTS, 


Subject. 


Vol.  :   No. 


Bnrk«  Harvey.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  751)  f^antmfi  a  pension  to 

Burke,  Jamea.     On  the  bill  (S.  952)  for  the  relief  of 

Burnett.  Ward  B.     On  the  bill  (S.  477)  for  the  relief  of 

Burr,  Mary.     On  the  bill  (S.  IHl)  granting  a  pension  to 

Burroughs,  Thomas.    On  the  {letitiou  of 

Busbv,  W.  W.,  <&c.     On  the  petition  of 

Byrne,  Eilirard,    On  the  bill  (S.  1311)  for  the  relief  of 


C. 

Cahill,  Margaret.     On  the  petition  of 

Caldwelh  John  W.     On  the  bill  (S.  784)  for  the  relief  of. 

Campbell,  Joseph  B.     On  the  bill  (S.  445)  for  the  relief  of 

CanipbfU,  J.  B.     On  the  bill  (S.  317)  for  the  relief  of , 

Candee,  G.  AV.     On  the  bill  (S.  904)  for  the  relief  of ^ 

Cantwell,  L.  C.     On  the  bill  (S.  307)  for  the  relief  of 

Carpenter,  Thomas  H.     On  the  bill  (S.  129)  for  the  relief  of 

Carroll,  Maxwell.    On  the  petition  of * 

Carter,  Ellen  W.  P.    On  the  bill  (8,  3S2)  granting  a  pension  to 

Case,  Lunian.     On  the  bill  (S.  1114)  granting  a  pension  to 

Castleman,  Samuel.     On  the  bill  (S.  187)  for  the  relief  of 

Caton,  Noah.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2'^54)  granting  a  pension  to 

Census.     On  the  resolution  in  relation  to  supervisors  of 

Chamberlin.  LoweU.    On  the  bill  (S.  1300)  for  the  relief  of 

Chambliss,  William  P.     On  the  bill  (S.  1660)  for  the  relief  of 

Chandler,  Theophilus  P.    On  t l«e  bill  (S.  22)  for  the  relief  of 

Chaplains  of  the  United  States  Navy.     On  the  bill  (S.  48)  to  promote  the 

efiiciency  of • 

Chapman,  Amos.    On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1809) 

Cheeks,  John  AV.    On  the  bill  (S.  468)  for  the  relief  of 

Chickering,  John  W.     On  the  bUl  (S.  131 )  for  the  relief  of , 

Chickering,  John  W.    On  the  bill  ( S.  131 )  for  the  relief  of 

Chnrcbman,  Henry  J.    On  the  bill  (S.  475)  granting  a  pension  to 

Claesgens,  Peter.    On  the  memorial  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1197).. 

Clancev,  JohnF.    On  the  bill  (S.  1087)  for  the  relief  of 

Clark,  "M.  F.    On  the  bill  (S.  76)  for  the  relief  of 

Clarke.  Lizzie  D.    On  the  bill  (S.  1478)  for  the  relief  of 

Clav,  Cecil.    On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1815) 

Clinton,  Charles.     On  the  bill  (S.  436)  for  the  relief  of 

Coffey,  Moses.    On  the  petition  of 


I 


Cogley,  Thomas  S.    On  the  bill  (S.  1654)  granting  a  pension  to 

Colby)  Seymour.    On  the  bill  (S.  1318)  granting  a  pension  to 

Collins,  Charles.     On  bills  (S.  285  and  S.  689)  for  the  relief  of.     (To  ac- 
company bill  S.  ia46) 

Colorado.    On  the  bill  (S.  769)  to  enable  the  State  of,  to  take  lands  in 
lieu  of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  &c , 

Combs,  David  W.    On  the  bill  (S.  1521)  granting  a  pension  to 

Comfort,  John  C.     On  the  bill  (S.  417)  for  the  relief  of , 

Conklin,  J-  C.     On  the  bill  (S.  270)  for  the  relief  of 

Connell,  Arthur.     On  the  petition  of 

Connor,  James  O.     On  the  bill  (8.  551)  granting  a  pension  to , 

Connor,  B.  B.     On  the  bill  (S.  1579)  for  the  relief  of 

Cooper,  C.  W.     On  the  bill  (S.  785)  for  the  relief  of 

Cooper,  Wickiiffe.    (To  accompany  S.  Res.  8.)    Correcting  the  military 
record  of .*. .- I 

Cooprider,  Eli.    On  the  bill  (8.  1363)  granting  a  pension  to .j 

Cook,  Daniel  M.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2019)  to  authorize  the  extension  of! 
the  patent  of > 

Cook,  Hortensia  H.    On  the  bill  (S.  66)  for  the  relief  of 

Corselius,  Edward.     On  the  bill  ( S.  876)  for  the  relief  of 

Cofltello,  Margaret.     On  the  bill  (S.  1584)  granting  a  i>ension  to 

Couton,  Martha  J.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1761) ... 

Council  Bluffs.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1064)  to  authorize  the  corx>orate  au- 
thorities of,  to  use  a  certain  lake,  &c 

Court  of  Claims.    On  the  resolution  relative  to  the  rooms  lately  occupied 
by  the 
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INDEX   TO   REPORTS. 


Subject. 


Vol. 


Cowpens  centennial  committee.    On  the  bill  (S.  84)  to  famisb  a  bronze 

statue  of  General  Daniel  Morgan  to  the 

Cox,  John.    On  the  petition  of ~ 

Grain,  Simeon.    On  the  bill  (S.  335)  granting  a  pension  to 

Crawford,  G.  W.  J.     On  the  petition  of 

Creek  orphan  fund.     On  the  bill  ( S.  451 )  to  reimburse  'the 

Cunningham,  John  S.     On  the  bill  (S.  2«6)  for  the  relief  of 

Curtis,  Belinda.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2407)  granting  a  pension  to 

Curtis,  Belinda.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2407)  granting  a  pension  to 

Custer,  Elizabeth  B.     On  the  bill  (S.  459)  for  the  relief  of 

D. 

Dakota  Tenltory.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  5502)  granting  certain  lands  for 
an  insane  asvlum  and  for  school  purposes 

Darling,  Mrs.  ^lora  A.    On  the  petition  of 

Dart,  Anson.    On  the  petition  or 

Davenport,  Patsey.    On  the  bill  (S.  1597)  granting  a  pension  to 

Davidson,  Francis  S.    On  the  bill  (S.  517)  for  the  relief  of 

Davis,  Samuel  B.    On  the  bill  (S.  578)  j^ranting  an  increase  of  pension  to. 

Davis,  William  H.     On  the  petition  oi.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1208)... 

Davis,  Mary  A.     On  the  bill  (S.  '•98)  granting  a  pension  to .,.. 

Davis,  John  B.     On  the  bill  (8.  72)  for  the  relief  of 

Davison,  John.    On  the  petition  of 

Defrees,  John  D.    On  the  bill  (S.  1090)  for  the  relief  of 

Dennis,  Ann.    On  the  petition  of 

Dent,  Capt.  J.  H.  On  the  bill  (S.  1084)  granting  arrears  of  pensions  to 
the  heirs  of 

Denton,  Charles  W.    On  the  bill  (S.  1291)  for  the  relief  of 

Deponia,  Martin  J.    On  the  petition  of 

De  Witt,  J.  Clinton.    On  the  bill  (S.  497)  CTanting  a  pension  to 

Distrjct  of  Columbia.    On  the  condition  of  the  water  supply  of  the  .... 

District  of  Columbia.  On  the  bill  (S.  1125)  to  provide  lor  building  a 
market-house  on  square  446  in  the 

District  of  Columbia.  On  the  bill  (S.  894)  for  the  relief  of  certain  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  courts  for  the 

District  of  Columbia.  On  the  bill  (S.  1681)  to  provide  for  funding  the 
8  per  cent,  improvement  certificates  of  the 

Dodd,  Brown  &  Co.    On  the  bill  (S.  1181)  for  the  relief  of 

Doddridge  and  Davis.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2803)  for  the  relief  of 

Dodge,  £rael.    On  the  bill  (S.  310)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs.  &c.,  of  .. 

Dolan,  John.  On  the  bill  (S.  556)  appointing  him  second  lieutenant 
and  placing  him  on  the  retired  list 

Donoho,  Monroe.    On  the  bill  (S.  996)  for  the  relief  of 

Donohue,  Frank,    On  the  bill  (S.  427)  granting  a  pension  to 

Dorsey,  John  M.,  &c.    On  the  bill  (S.  212)  for  the  relief  of 

Dougherty,  Charles.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  270)  for  the  relief  of 

Dougherty,  Elizabeth.    On  thobill  (H.  R.  3261)  granting  a  pension  to.. 

Doxsie,  James  W.  On  the  bill  (S.  370)  granting  an  increase  of  pension 
to 

Drisco^l,  Benedict  J.  O.    On  the  bill  (S.  1576)  granting  a  pension  to .... 

Dunbar,  Robert  W.     On  the  bill  (S.  214)  for  the  reliefof 

Durkee,  Stephen.    On  the  petition  of 

E. 

Elections,  report  of  the  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  alleged  frauds 
in  the  late 

Elections,  report  of  the  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  alleged  frauds 
in  the  late 

Elections,  report  of  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  alleged  frauds  in 
the  late.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1721) 

Elffie,  W.  J.    On  the  bill  (S.  1077)  granting  a  pension  to 

Ellis,  Marshall  D.     On  the  bill  (S.  552)  granting  a  pension  to 
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Subject. 


Vol.      No. 


Employ^  of  the  government  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the  bill 
(S.  831)  for  the  relief  of 

Enj^^liah,  William.  On  the  bill  (S.  332)  authorizing  the  appointment  to 
a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  Army  of 

Eppiug,  Carl,  &c.     On  the  memorial  of 

Eppler,  Jacob  H.     On  the  bill  (S.  1070)  granting  a  pension  to 

Eubankf  Nancy.    On  the  bill  (S.  950)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to.... 

Evans,  Isabel,  L.  and  C.  On  the  bill  (S.  3t>7)  granting  an  increase  of 
pension  to 

Evans,  Samuel.    On  the  petition  of 

Ewiug,  Robert.     On  the  bill  CS.  377)  for  the  relief  of 

F. 

Faiivhild,  Stephen.  On  the  bill  (S.  1517)  granting  an  increase  of  pen- 
sion to. .-I 

Fairly,  Agnes.    On  the  bills  (S.  1452,  H.  R.  11)  granting  a  pension  to.. 

Farmers*  and  Merchants*  Bank,  Paris,  Texas.  On  the  bill  (S.  625)  for 
the  relief  of  (first  session) 

Farrar,  Abram  F.    On  the  bill  (S.  672)  granting  a  jiension  to 

Farrar,  \V.  B.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  393)  for  the  relief  of 

Farrow,  Edward  S.    On  the  bill  (S.  933)  for  the  relief  of 

Ferrell,  John  H.    On  the  bill  (S.  412)  granting  a  pension  to 

Fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  On  the  bill  (S.  106)  for  the  relief  of  the  officers 
of 

Finley.  Mrs.  E.  S.  M.    On  the  petition  of 

Finn,  Masach.    On  the  bill(H.  R.  2603)  granting  a  pension  to 

Fisher,  John,  guardian,  &c.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3544)  granting  a  pen- 
sion to 

Fisher,  Henry  H.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  246'^)  granting  a  pension  to 

Flagg,  Harriett.    On  the  petition  of 

Flag^,  Sarah  S.    On  the  petition  of 

Fletcher,  Ann.    On  the  petition  of 

Fletcher,  Bird  L.    On  the  bill  (S.  19d)  for  the  relief  of 

Florida,  State  of.  On  the  resolution  (S.  79)  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  settle  the  accounts  between  the  United  States 
and  the i.. 

Flynn,  John.    On  the  petition  of 

Foley,  Jerry.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3783)  for  the  relief  of 

Foote,  Rear-Admiral  A.  H.  On  the  bill  (S.  1538)  authorizing  the  clos- 
ing of  the  accounts  of 

Font,  Xehemiah.     On  the  petition  of.... 

Fort  Stocklbn,  Texas.  On  Executive  Document  No.  25.  (To  accompany 
bill  S.  1205) 

Fort  Abercrombie,  &c.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1305)  abolishing  the  military 
reservations  of 

Fort  Union.  On  the  bill  (S.  916)  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
secure  a  title  to  certain  timber  reservations  within  the  limits  of 

Fort  Leavenworth  military  reservation.  On  the  bill  (S.  159)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sale  of  certain  portions  of 

Fort  Harker.  On  the  bill  (S.  194)  for  the  disposal  of  the  military  reser- 
vation of 

Fort  Lamed.  On  the  bill  (S.  193)  for  the  disposition  of  the  military 
reservation  of 

Fort  Logan,  Montana  Territory.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  5894)  to  authorize 
the  sale  of 

Fort  Ripley  reservation.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1153)  to  restore  to  the  pub- 
lic domain  a  part  of 

Fort  .Sedgwick  military  reservation.  On  the  bill  (S.  1742)  in  relation 
to  the 
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Fox,  Susan.    On  the  bill  (S.  1097)  granting  a  pension  to 

Frank,  Charles  H.     On  the  bill  (S.  1334)  granting  a  pension  to 

Franks,  Marearet  B.    On  the  memorial  of.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1203) . . 
Freedmen's  Saving  and  Trust  Company.     (To  accompany  bills  S.  711 

audS.  1581.)    Relating  to  the 

French,  L.  C.    On  the  bul  (S.  1307)  granting  a  x>ension  to 
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Subject. 


Vol.  !  No. 


Frick,  Eliza  M.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3021)  granting  a  jiension  to 

Fritschy,  John  F.    On  the  bill  (S.  6<i3)  granting  a  pension  to 

Fuller,  E.  C.     On  the  bill  (S.  779)  for  the  relierof 

Fultz,  W.  S.    On  the  bill  (S.  955)  granting  a  pension  to 

G. 

Gaines.  William.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2902)  to  place  on  the  retired  list. .. 

Gallaguer,  Hugh.    On  the  bill  (S.  l':<3)  granting  a  pension  to 

Gamble,  William  J.     On  the  bill  ( H.  10(33)  for  the  relief  of 

'  Gano,  Phineas.    On  the  bill  (S.  1323)  granting  a  pension  to 

Gardner,  Jared.    On  the  bill  (S.  691)  for  the  relief  of 

Oault,  John,  jr.    On  the  bill  (S.  105)  for  the  relief  of 

Oetert,  Peter.    On  the  bill  (S.  341 )  granting  a  ]ieusion  to 

Oettvsburg.    On  the  letter  of  the  Secretary*  of  War,  relative  to  the  maps 

of  the  battle  of.     (To  accomDanj-  bill  S.'l490) 

Gibbes  &  Co.     On  the  bill  (S.  1*5)  for  the  relief  of 

Gibson,  Narcissa.     On  the  bill  (S.  H55)  for  the  relief  of 

Gill,  Ira.    On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  rt4d) 

Gill,  WilUam  H.     On  the  bill  (S.  1710)  for  the  relief  of 

•Gillen,  Paul  E.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3351)  for  the  relief  of 

"Gillespie  Ellen.  •  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1890)  granting  a  pension  to 

•Gillis.  Catherine  I.    On  the  bill  ( H.  R.  2377)  for  the  relief  of 

*Goldsborongh,  Elizabeth  Wirt.    On  the  bill  (S.  3)  granting  a  pension  to. 

*Goodlow,  io-mstead.    On  the  petition  of 

Gotshall,  John.    On  the  bill  (S.  149)  for  the  relief  of , 

Graham,  George  W.    On  the  petition  of 

Granerv.  Michael,  «ic.    On  the  bill  ( S.  695)  for  the  relief  of 

Grapeshot.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2802)  for  the  relief  of  the  owner  of  the 

bark 

Greene,  J.  B.,  d:c.    On  the  memorial  of.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1366) 

Views  of  the  minority  on  same.     (Part  2) 

Gregory.  Ann.     On  the  bill  (S.  280)  for  the  relief  of 

Grierson,  John.     On  the  bill  (.<.  944)  for  the  relief  of 

Griyet,  Phebe  A.     On  the  petition  of 

Gross,  Frank  P.    On  the  bill  (S.74)  for  the  relief  of ; 

Grove,  Mrs.  Virginia.    On  the  petition  of 

Grubb,  Jackson.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.710)  for  the  relief  of 

Guest,  Anna  I.    On  the  bill  (S.  972)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to.. 

Gunn,  Charles  E.     On  the  bill  (S.  1340)  for  the  relief  of 

Gustin,  Samuel  I.     On  the  bill  (S.  549)  for  the  relief  of 

Guthrey,  William  B.     On  the  petition  of 

H. 

Hale,  AVilliam  H.    On  the  bill  (S.  617)  granting  a  pension  to 

Hall,  P.  P.  G.     On  the  bill  (S.  175)  for  the  reliet  of 

Halleck,  Walter  F.  On  the  bill  (S.  536)  for  the  retirement  of,  with  the 
rank  and  pay  of  lieutenant-colonel 

Ham  and  Brown.    On  the  memorial  of 

Hamilton,  Schuyler.    On  the  bill  (S.  664)  for  the  relief  of 

Hancock,  Robert  L.     On  the  bill  (8. 184)  granting  a  pension  to 

Haudley,  Walter  S.    On  the  petition  of 

Hanself,  William  S.,  and  Sons.  On  the  x>etition  of.  (To  accompany  bill 
S.1768J \ 

Harben,  Nathaniel  P.    On  the  bill  (S.  200)  for  the  relief  of 

Hardin,  W.  M.    On  the  bill  ($.786)  for  the  relief  of 

Hargrove,  James  E.    On  the  bill  (S.  609)  granting  a  pension  to 

Hanier,  John.    On  the  bill  ( S.  1169)  Ranting  a  pension  to 

Hariris,  Catharine.  On  the  bill  (S.  1454)  amending  an  act  granting  a 
pension  to 

Hartridge,  Theodore  F.,  &c.    On  the  bill  (S.  816)  for  the  relief  of 

Haskin,  Rebecca  E.  On  the  bill  (S.  1535)  gi'anting  an  increase  of  pen- 
sion to 

Hatcher,  Aaron.    On  the  bill  (S.  1360)  granting  a  pension  to 

Hayne,  Mich.ael.     On  the  bill  (S.  1133)  granting  a  pension  to 
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Subject. 


Vol.  .   No. 


Hay  ward,  Daniel.    On  the  memorial  of  the  heirs  of , 

Heard,  Jame«  A.     On  the  bill  (S.  374)  for  the  relief  of 

Hebb,  George  V.     On  the  bill  ( S.  180 )  for  the  relief  of 

Hein,  Ernst.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  l4fiA) 

Hcintzelmau,  Margaret  S.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S. 


1776) 


Helper,  Hardie  Ho^an.     On  the  bill  (8.  36o)  granting  a  pension  to 

HeDdrickHou,  Mrs.  Thomas.     On  the  petition  of 

Henry,  Elizabeth  Vernor.     On  the  petition  of 

Hensiey,  John.     On  the  bill  ( S.  775)  for  the  relief  of , 

Henson,A.J.     On  the  bill  (S.  77*^)  for  the  relief  of 1 

Herrick,  Zenas.    On  the  petition  of 

Hibbe,  George  D.  C.    On  the  bill  (S.  1059)  for  the  relief  of 

Hoff,  Louisa  Bainbridge.     On  the  bill  (J;?.  21)  granting  a  pension  to '. 

Hoffman,  John  W.     On  the  bill  (S.  1455)  authorizing  the  appointment  i 

of,  as  second  lientenant  in  the  United  States  Army i 

Holladay,  Ben.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  231) i 

HoUingsworth,  George.     On  the  bill  (S.  303)  for  the  relief  of ' 

Holman,  Herman,  &c.    On  the  bill  (S.  615=)  for  the  relief  of 

Homestead  settlers.     On  the  bill  (S.  316)  for  the  relief  of , 

Uoopes,  Abner.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3264)  granting  a  pension  to ! 

Hopperton,  Mrs.  Mary.     On  the  petition  of 

Homadav.  Colbv.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  745)  granting  a  i>enBion  to | 

Hostadt ' John.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  365G)  for  the  refief  of i 

Hostie,  Thomas.    On  the  petition  of j 

Hot  Springs.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4244)  for  the  establishment  of  titles  , 

in - , 

Houlihan,  Daniel.    On  the  petition  of { 

Howanl,  James  G.    On  the  bill  (S.  lJ?r<)  correcting  the  military  muster-  I 

in  of , 

Howard,  Edward.    On  the  bill  (S.  103"?)  granting  an  increase  of  pension 

to 


Hnbbel),  John.     On  the  bill  (S.  95t>)  granting  a  pension  to 

Hudson,  Julia  M.    On  the  petition  of 

Hnnt,  James.     On  the  bill  (S.  47)  for  the  relief  of.... 

Hnnt,  Jacob  S.     On  the  petition  of 

Hnson,  Edgar.-    On  the  bill  (S.915)  for  the  relief  of 

Hutchison,  {samuel  B.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3100)  for  the  relief  of 

I. 

Ingalls,  J(^n  J.    On  the  memorials  relating  to  the  election  of,  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Kansas  


Interior,  Secretary  of.     On  the  bill  (S.  1195)  anthoriziug  him  to  deposit 

certain  funds  in  the  United  States  Treajiury  in  lieu  of  investment 

Irving,  Arthur  W.    On  the  bill  (S.  1072)  granting  a  pension  to 

Irwin,  Joseph  C.    On  the  bill  (S.  1312)  for  the  relief  of 


•  J. 

Jackson,  Thomas  J.    On  the  bill  (PI.  R.  753)  granting  a  pension  to 

James,  B.  S.     On  the  bill  (S.  r>0)  for  the  relief  of 

Jeffords,  Susan.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompanv  bill  S.  1045) 

Jeflfrey,  Rosa  Vertner.    On  the  bill  (S.  103)  for  the  relief  of 

Jenkins,  Cyprian  T.     On  the  bill  (S.  ^96)  for  the  relief  of 

Johnson,  Hiram.    On  the  bill  (S.  376)  granting  a  pension  to 

Johnson,  Hiram,  &c.     On  the  bill  (H.R.6033)  for  the  relief  of 

Johnson,  Jeanette  S.    On  the  petition  of 

Johnson,  Thomas  P.    On  the  bill  (S.  913)  granting  a  pension  to 

Johnston,  Samuel  H.  On  the  bill  (S.  1403)  granting  an  increase  of  pen- 
sion to 

Jones,  Jacob  D.     On  the  bill  (S.613)  for  the  relief  of 

Jones,  Mary  W.  On  the  bill  (S.  871)  granting  a  pension  to.  (To  accom- 
pany bUl  8. 1501) 

Jones,  Reuben  8.    On  the  bill  (S.  455)  for  the  relief  of 

Julius,  Peter.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3557)  granting  a  pension  to 
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K. 

Kansas.  On  the  bill  (H.R.  2481)  to  create  an  additional  land  district 
in  the  State  of 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  aiid  Gulf  Railroad  Company.  On  the  resolu- 
tion (8.  Res.  a5)  for  the  relief  of ! 

Kansas  City,  &c.  Onthe  bill  (S.  8*29)  extending  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2997'of  the  Revised  Statu tes  to  the  ports  of 

Kansas,  State  of.  On  the  bill  (S.  SO)  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  money 
expen<led  by,  in  repelling  Indian  invasions 

Kansas  trust  and  diminished  reserve  lands.  On  the  bill  (S.  619)  for  the 
relief  of  certain  settlers  on 

Keaniev,  Thomas.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  218.^)  for  the  relief  of. 


Kelley,  Nicholas  H.     On  the  bill  (S.  591)  granting  a  pension  to 

Kennon,  B.  W.     On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1501) 

Keunon,  Beverly.     On  tie  memorial  of 

Kerchner,  Gallus.    On  the  bill  (S.  757)  for  the  relief  of 

Key,  John  J.,  &c.     On  the  bill  (S.  87)  for  the  relief  of 

Kiiboume,  Lucien.    On  the  bill  (S.  (KJ7)  granting  an  increase  of  i)ension 


to 


Kinder,  Jefferson.     On  the  bill  (S.  446)  granting  a  pension  to.     (First 

session) 

King,  James.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1044) 

King,  Jacob  B.     On  the  bill  (S.  388)  for  the  relief  of 

Kirhv,  D.  T..    Onthe  bill  (S.  965)  for  the  relief  of 

Kirby,  D.  T.     On  the  bill  (S.965)  for  the  relief  of 

Klauser,  Emanuel.    On  the  bill  (S.  368)  for  the  relief  of 


L. 

Lachnian,  Martha  A.    On  the  billl  (S.  851)  granting  a  pension  to 

Lammey,  Reese.    On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1384) 

Lands  located  with  military  warrants.    On  the  bill  (S.  19) 

Lands.    On  the  bill  (S.  989)  for  the  relief  of  settlers  on  the  public  . ... 

Latham,  O.  B.  and  O.  S.    On  the  bill  (S.  1621)  for  the  relief  of 

Lawson,  Anthony.     On  the  bill  (S.  1109)  for  the  relief  of 

League,  Thomas  J.    On  the  bill  ( S.  1322)  for  the  relief  of 

Leamy,  George  W.    On  the  bills  (8.  732  and  H.  R.  5803)  granting  a  pen- 
sion to 

Lecompte,  Samuel  D.    On  the  memorial  of 

Leedom,  Levi.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1465)  granting  a  pension  to 

Leef,  Juliet,  &c.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2262)  for  the  relief  of 

VieWs  of  the  minority  on  same.     (Part  2) 


Leggett.  Mrs.  Mary.    On  the  bill  (S.  985)  granting  a  pension  to. 
Lewis,  Joseph  N.     On  the  bill  (S.  299)  foi  the  relief  of , 


Lieb,  Edward  H.    On  the  bill  (9.  R.  1463)  granting  an  increase  of  pen- 
sion to 

Lieurance,  Esther  E.     On  the  bill  (S.  526)  granting  a  pension  to 

Lindslev,  J&mes  P.     On  the  bill  (S.  777)  for  the  relief  of 

Lines,  Henry  F.     On  the  bill  ( S.  326)  for  the  relief  of 

Lingenfelter,  Michael.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1806)  granting  a  pension  to.. 
Little  Traverse  Harbor,  on  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  bill  (S.  1610)  for  the 

erection  of  a  light-house  at  the  entrance  of 

Logan,  John  S.     On  the  bill  (S.  24)  for  the  relief  of 

Long,  Daniel  D.     On  the  bill  (H.  K.  2467)  granting  a  pension  to 

Long,  Ella.     Onthe  bill  (S.  1376)  for  the  relief  of 

Long,  Mrs  Ellen  Call.    On  the  memorial  of.   (To  accompany  bill  8. 1779) . 

Longnecker,  William.    On  the  petition  of. 

Longshaw,  Margaret.     On  the  petition  of 

Lord,  Mary  A.    On  the  bill  (S.  742)  for  the  relief  of 

Lord,  Samuel,  jr.    On  the  bill  (S.  62)  for  the  relief  of.    (First  session).. 

Louis,  Rosalie.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4887)  granting  a  pension  to 

Lowe,  Samuel  A.     On  the  bill  (S.  364)  for  the  relief  of 

Lowry,  Thomas.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  229)  granting  a  pension  to 

Luckett,  Elisha  M.    On  the  bill  (S.  1216)  granting  a  pension  to 

Lull,  Fannie.    On  the  bill  (S.  132)  granting  a  pension  to 


No. 


6 

'   639 

7 

717 

3 

392 

1 

139 

1 

\        89 

1 

160 

1 

236 

3 

387 

1 

143 

5 

506 

1 

280 

1 

259 

1 

6 

1 

1   106 

1 

;   147 

1 

193 

3 

420 

1 

49 

1 

5 

1 

1 
1 

502 

1 

315 

1 

121 

5 

553 

6 

659 

3 
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3 

401 

7 

675 

3 

470 

3 

433 

3 
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3 

471 

1 

265 

1 

165 

6 

636 

1 

219 

3 

398 

3 

450 

5 

500 

3 

477 

1 

64 

6 

609 

3 
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6 

643 

1 

97 

7 

694 

1 

324 

1 

7 

7 

678 

6 

644 

6 

583 

3 

431 

1 
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XI 


Subject. 


Vol. 


Lynchbnrgh,  Va. 
Lyou,  Nelson,  «&c. 
Lytle,  P.  P.,  &c. 


On  the  bill  (H.  R,  2797)  for  the  relief  of  citizens  of. 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  251«)  for  the  relief  of 

On  the  petition  of 


M. 


Mackey,  Mrs.  Hannah.   On  the  petition  of.  (To  accompany  bill  S.  1711). 

Mackey,  Thomas  J.    On  the  bill  (S.  1716)  panting  a  pension  to , 

MaconI  Ga.    On  the  bill  (S.  Ill)  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of j 

Man ville,  Helen  Francis.     On  the  petition  of | 

Maiietta,  Ohio.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3347)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  ! 
War  to  furnish  four  pieces  of  condemned  ordnance  for  the  soldiers' 
monument  at 

Martin,  James,  and  Brothers.    On  the  bill  (S.  783)  for  the  relief  of 

Martin,  Rachel.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2793)  for  the  relief  of 

Masten,  Clande,  H.    On  the  claim  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1088)  .... 

Matthews,  Jabez.     On  the  petition  of 

Mattison,  Marietta.     On  the  bill  (S.  960)  for  the  relief  of j 

Maxwell,  W.  S.  .  On  the  bills  (H.  R.  3064  and  S.  892)  to  remove  the  polit-  ! 
leal  disabilities  of ^..i 

Mayhugh,  Lucy  E.    On  the  petition  of ! 

McAnley,  Angus.     On  the  bill  (S.  1432)  granting  a  pension  to | 

McBrayer,  John  H.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1938)  granting  a  pension  to , 

McCaffrey,  Thomas  W.    On  the  bill  (S.  602)  restoring  to  the  pension-  ' 
roll,  &c i 

McCauley,  Lelia  E.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1728). .  | 

McCarty,  James  C.    On  the  bill  (S.  363)  granting  an  increase  of  pen- 
sion to 

McCarty,  8.  A.    On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  S.  Res.  96) 

McConuell,  Eliza.    On  tne  bill  (H.  R.  3260)  granting  a  pension  to 

McCullom,  Abram  M.    On  the  petition  of 

McDonald,  John  O.    On  the  bill  (S.  639)  granting  a  pension  to 

McGee,  William.    On  the  bill  (S.  1039)  to  authorize  the  restoration  to 
the  Anny,  &c.,  of 

McGeehau)  Thomas.    On  the  petition  of 

McGovem,  William.     On  the  bill  (S.  474)  for  the  relief  of 

McKenna,  James  O.    On  the  bill  (S.  975)  granting  a  pension  to 

McMurray,  Robert  A.     On  the  bill  (8.  692)  for  the  relief  of 

McNilt,  Manly  B.    On  the  bill  (S.  1 103)  for  the  relief  of 

McR^ynolds,  Andrew  T.    On  the  bill  (S.  1006)  for  the  relief  of 

Meagher,  Peter.     On  the  bill  (S.  401 )  for  the  relief  of , 

Meech,  Phcebe.    On  the  bill  (s.  576)  granting  a  pension  to 

Meighau,  Mary.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1^43))  granting  a  neusion  to 

Merrick,  Fowler,  and  Esseltyne,  &c.    On  the  memorial  of 

Metric  system.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2270)  to  pay  for  extra  services  in  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress  relating  to  the 

Military  organizations.    On  the  bill  (S.  853)  to  pay  the  members  of,  &q 

Miller,  Herman.    On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  (9.  981).  .... 

Miller,  Margaret.    On  the  petition  of , 

Miller,  W.  H.    On  the  bill  (S.  535)  granting  a  pension  to 


I 


Mills,  Margaret.    On  the  bill  (S.  251)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to. 

Missouri  Cavalry  Volunteers.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  952)  for  the  relief  of 
the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Regiments  or 

Montana,  Idaho,  and  W^yoming.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  52(K3)  providing 
for  the  reapportionment  of  the  members  of  the  legislatures  in  the 
Territories  of 

Montana  Territory.    On  the  memorial  of  the  legislative  assemblv  of.... 

Montana  Territory.  On  the  memorial  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  rela- 
tion to  militarv  telegraph 

Mood,  Squire.    On  the  petition  of 

Moore,  Daniel  E.     On  the  bill  (S.  776)  for  the  relief  of 

Moore,  Mrs.  Emma  M.  On  the  bill  (S.  118^)  granting  arrears  of  pen- 
sion to 

Moore,  Mrs.  EmmaM.    On  the  petition  of 

Moore,  Isaac  F.    On  the  petition  of 

Moreland,  Basil.    On  the  bill  (S.  1152)  for  the  reUef  of 
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1 
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5 
6 
1 
5 


1 
3 
6 
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3 
3 
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3 
6 

1 
3 
6 
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3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
5 
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6 
6 
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3 
1 
1 
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No. 


465 
262 
502 


568 
584 
272 
569 


328 
398 
643 
124 
456 
540 

360 
463 
557 

706 

342 
581 

244 

395 

580. 

117 

234 

459 
368 
240 
363 
421 
353 
516 
55 
601 
604 
430 

452 

294 
263 
181 
23 
316 

681 


5 
1 

538 
57 

1 
1 
3 

85 

12 

393 

1 

1 
1 
6 

221 
180 
167 
575 

xa 
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Subject. 


Vol. 


No. 


Morgan,  General  Daniel.    On  the  resolution  (S.  84)  to  furnish  a  bronze 

statue 

Morgan,  Daniel.    On  the  bill  (S.  Hi)  to  furnish  a  bronze  statue  of 

Morgan's  Louisiana  Railroad  and  Steamship  Company.    On  the  bill  (S. 

92)  for  the  relief  of ' 

Morgan,  James.     On  the  bill  (S.  1411)  granting  a  iiension  to 

Morgan,  William  O.    On  the  bill  (S.  999)  granting  a  pension  to 

Morgan  Peter  K.    On  the  bill  (S.  1113)  granting  a  pension  to ' 

Morris,  Solomon.     On  the  bill  (S.  1100)  for  the  relief  of ! 

Morris,  W.  J.     On  the  bill  (S.  1754)  granting  a  pension  to ' 

Montgomery,  Ala.    On  the  bill  (S.  464)  for  tne  erection  of  a  public 

building  at 

MulhoUaud,  Saint  Clair  A.   On  the  bill  (S.  1676)  granting  an  increase  of 

pension  to 

Murphy,  Ailsey  E.     On  the  petition  of 

Myers,  David  IT.     On  the  petirion  of , 

Myers,  David  H.    On  the  bill  (S.  S^91 )  granting  a  pension  to 

Myers,  H.  A.     On  the  bill  (S.  160)  for  the  relief  of 

N. 

Naval  Academy.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  5627)  to  amend  8ection^486,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  in  relation  to  engineer  officers,  graduates  of  the 

Naval  constructors.    On  the  bill  (S.  813)  relating  to  the  appointment  of . 

Naval  officers.    On  the  bill  (S.  397)  tor  the  relief  of 

Naval  service.    On  the  bill  (S.  8*26)  for  the  relief  of  persons  imi)r688ed  | 
into  the 

Navy.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3963)  to  provide  a  construction  fund  for  the  ,. : 

Navy.     On  the  bill  (S.  1210)  for  the  relief  of  certain  officers  of  the 

Kavy.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  5628)  providing  for  the  permanence  of  machin-  ' 
ists  in  the ' 

Navy.    On  the  bill  (S.  918)  for  the  relief  of  volunteer  officers  of 

Neat  cattle.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2006)  relative  to  the  importation  of,  «&c. 

Nebraska.    On  the  memorial  of  the  legislature  of,  in  relation  to  the  es-  • 
tablishment  of  military  pos  t 

Ke^roes.    Report  of  the  committee  on  the  causes  which  led  to  the  migra-  ! 
tion  from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  States  of  the.     (Part  2  and  3).' 

Neill,  James  P.  W.     On  the  bill  (S.  530)  for  the  relief  of ! 

Nelson,  Emma  G.    On  the  bill  (S.  281 )  for  the  relief  of ' 

Nelson,  John,  «to.    On  the  bill  (S.  208)  granting  a  pension  to ^ 

Netterneld,  Herman.    On  the  bill  (S.  35)  granting  a  pension  to | 

Neva<la.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3708)  to  grant  certain  lands  to  the  State  of. 

Newcomb,  Fanny.    On  the  petition  of 

New  Era.    On  tne  bill  (S.  557)  authorizing  the  payment  of  the  prize- 

'     money  to  the  captors  of 

Nejrlin,'  Annie  P.    On  the  bill  (S.  810)  granting  a  pension  to 

Newton,  Walker  A.     On  the  bill  (S.  10^)  for  the  relief  of 

Nicaragua.  On  the  resolution  appointing  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the  Government 
of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1650) 

Nicholson,  gomer ville.     On  the  bill  ( S.  201 )  for  the  relief  of 

Niobrara,  in  Nebraska,  to  Fort  Robinson.  On  the  bill  (S.  773)  to  estab- 
lish a  military  wagon  road  from 

Nix,  Jacob.    On  the  bill  (S.  (^20)  granting  a  pension  to 

Nix,  John  B.     On  the  bill  (S.  347)  for  the  relief  of , 

North  Carolina.  On  the  resolution  (S.  71)  restoring  the  official  letter- 
books  of  the  executive  department  of  the  State  of 

Northern    Cheyenne.      On  the  resolution   (S.   120)  to  examine   into  , 
the  circumstances  of  their  removal  from  the  Sioux  reservation  to  the 
Indian  Territory | 

Norwegian  bark  Atlantic.    On  the  bill  (S.  850)  to  provide  a  commission  | 
for  the  adjudication  of  damages  to ; 

O.  I 

Olcott,  Egbert.    On  the  bill  (S.  235)  granting  increase  of  pension  to. .. . 
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526 

407 
483 
261 
343 
126 
612 

314 
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702 

7 

703 
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14 
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445 

6 
3 
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379 
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3 
6 
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653 
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5 
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380 
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86 

8 
3 
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281 
187 
74 
656 
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233 
370 
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3 
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402 
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7 

132 

109 
710 

3 

411 

7 

708 

1 

285 

267 
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Subject. 


.• 


Vol.  I  No. 


Omaha.  On  the  bill  (S.  856)  extemlins;  the  provisions  of  section  2997 
of  the  Revised  Statnte«  of  the  United  States  to  the  port  of 

0*Reagan  Matthew.    On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  8.  1697). . 

Osa^e  trust.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  23*26)  for  the  relief  of  settlers  upon.... 

Owen,  Lizzie  Wricht.    On  the  petition  of 

Owens,  Thomas,  &c.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4606)  anthorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  assistant  surgeons  in  the  United  States  Navv 

Oyler,  William  D.     On  the  bill  ( H.  R.  2359)  for  the  relief  of .  .1 

P. 

Pacific  Railroacls.     On  resolution  in  relation  to  the  discrimination  of 

Page,  D.  M.  On  the  bill  (S.  1288)  to  authorize  the  President  to  restore, 
to  his  former  rank  in  the  Annv 

Page,  Frank  A.     On  the  bill  (S.  252)  for  the  relief  of 

Palmer,  Mrs.  Sallie  A.  On  the  bill  (S.  1620)  granting  an  increase  of  pen- 
sion to 

Parsons,  Amelia  B.     On  the  petition  of 

Patrick,  William  P.     On  the  bill  (S.  480)  for  the  relief  of 

Pattee,  John.    On  the  petition  of 

Pattee,  Wallace.     On  the  petition  of 

Panldinj?,  Ann  M.    On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1802) 

Payne,  David  L.    On  the  bill  (S.  440)  granting  a  pension  to 

Payne,  G.  E.     On  the  petition  of.   (To  accompany  bill  S.  1720) 

Payne,  John  A.    On  the  bill  (S.  1645)  for  the  relief  of 

Pension  cases.    On  the  bill  (S.  1586)  to  regulate  the  fees  of  attorneys  in. 

Pension  claims.    On  the  bill  (S.  496)  to  pro%ide  for  the  examination  of.. 

Pensions.  On  the  bill  (S.  1272)  granting  to  certain  persons  an  increase 
of 

Persons.  On  the  bill  (S.  527)  providing  for  the  imprisonment  of  all  per- 
sons sentenced  by  United  States  courts,  in  the  States  wherein  they 
were  tried  and  convicted 


Perry,  P.  B.    On  the  bill  (S.  1.546)  granting  a  pension  to 

Phares,  Jesse  F.    On  the  petition  of 

Phares,  Jesse  F.     On  the  oill  (S.  1185)  granting  a  pension  to 

Phillips,  Charles  B.    On  the  bill  (S.  1276)  for  the  relief  of 

Phillips,  Peter.    On  the  bill  (S.  389)  for  the  relief  of 

Pierce,  Elizabeth  H.    On  the  bill  (S.  545)  granting  a  pension  to 

Pillsbury,  Josiah  H.    On  the  bill  (S.  762)  for  the  relief  of 

Plass,  Reuben  H.     On  the  bill  (S.  259)  for  the  relief  of 

Plattsbnrg.  On  the  bill  (S.  243)  to  secure  a  release  by  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  New  York  to  some  land  in.     (First  session) 

Plnnkett,  Mary  and  Annie.    On  the  bill  (S.  1531)  granting  a  pension  to. 

Point  .Sau  Jos^,  California.  On  the  bill  (S.  890)  relative  to  the  title  of 
certain  settlers  on  lands  in 

Poland,  James  H.     On  the  bill  (S.  337)  granting  a  pension  to 

Pollock,  Samuel.     On  the  bill  (S.  1706)  granting  a  pension  to 

Ponca  Indians.    On  the  bill  (S.  1298)  for  the  relief  of  the 

Pontiac.  National  Bank  at,  Illinois.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2649)  to  author- 
ize the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  issue  85U0  in  new  notes  to 

Port  Huron  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company.  On  the  resolution 
(8.  3)  to  authorize  the  city  of  Port  Huron  to  grant  the  right  of  way 
to,  d:c 

Porter,  General  Fitz-Jolm.  On  the  letter  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting the  proceedings  of  the  board  convened  by  his  orders  on  the  case 

of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1139) 

Views  of  the  minorit v  on  same  case.     ( Parts  2  and  3) 

Postm-isters.  On  the  bills  (S.  44,  S.  246,  and  S.  262)  for  the  relief  of. 
(To  accompany  bill  S.  903) 

Postal  service.  Special,  to  exteAd  the  time  of.  (To  accompany  bill  S. 
516.)    (First  session) 

Postmaster-General.  On  the  bill  (S.  1419)  to  adopt  a  uniform  canceling- 
ink  and  stamping-pad 

PottA,  Joseph.    On  the  bill  (S.  293)  granting  a  pension  to 

Poverty  Island  lij^ht-house.  On  the  bill  (S.  627)  for  the  relief  of  work- 
men employed  m  the  construction  of 
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Subject. 


Powell,  P.  P.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4439)  to  remove  the  disabilities  of... 

Powers,  Eliza  Howard.    Ou  the  bill  (S.  532)  for  the  relief  of 

Preston,  James.    Ou  the  petition  of 

Price,  Martin.    On  the  petition  of 

Prize-money.     On  the  bill  (S.  522)  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of 

Public  lands.     On  the  bill  (S.  666)  relating  to  the 

Purman,  J.  J.    On  the  bill  (S.  lAH)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to.. 

Q. 

Quartermaster's  Department.    On  the  bills  (S.  192  and  577)  to  correct 

the  date  of  the  commission  of  certain  officers  of  the 

Views  of  the  minority.     (Part  2)  

Quartermasters'  supplies.'   On  the  bill  (S.  529)  to  provide  for  the  care 
and  protection  of 

R. 


Vol.  '  No 


3 
3 

5 


3 

371 

1 

205 

1 

84 

5 

556 

1 

249 

3 

376 

3 

439 

429 
429 

527 


Railway  com^ianies.  On  the  bill  (S.  9"* )  to  settle  accounts  with  certain 

Railway  service.     On  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  fix  the  salaries  of  persons  in  the. 

Ransom,  Dunbar  R.  On  the  bill  ( S.  390)  for  the  relief  of 

Ransom,  Dunbar  R.    On  the  bill  (S.  390)  authorizing  the  President  to  re- 
store to  his  former  rank  in  the  Army 

Rauthe,  Theodore.     On  the  bill  (S.  963)  granting  a  pension  to 

Rathbuu,  Earl  S.     On  the  bill  (S.  IcH)r?)  granting  a  pension  to 

Rawson,  Smith  E.  G.    On  the  bill  (S.  10?2)  for  the  relief  of 

Reber,  Rachael  J.   On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2855)  granting  a  pension  to 

Redden,  W.  O.    On  the  bill  (8. 1154)  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  represent- 
atives of 

Reed,  Charles.    Ou  the  bill  (S.  342)  granting  a  pension  to 

Reed,  Charles.     Op  the  bill  (S.  957)  granting  a  peusion  to 

Reed,  John  N.   On  the  bill  (S.  52)  for  the  relief  of 

Reed,  John.   On  the  bill  (S.  1336)  for  the  relief  of 

Reeve,  James  H.     On  the  bill  (S.  39)  granting  a  pension  to 

Registered  articles,  &c.     On  the  bill  (S.  6A'3)  to  provide  for  the  indem- 
nity for  lost 

Registers  and  receivers.    On  the  bill  (S.  490)  relating  to  the  fees  of  .... 

Reid,  Sam.  C.     On  the  memorial  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1441) 

Reilly,  Bernard,  Jr.    On  the  bill  (S.  147)  to  authorize  the  President  to  re- 
store to  his  former  rank  in  the  Army 

Reuss,  P.F.   On  the  petition  of l 

Revised  Statutes  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  a  supplement  to.    (To 
accompany  joint  resolution  S.  R.  19).    First  session 

Revised  Statutes.    On  the  resolution  (S.  59)  repealing  part  of  section 
4693  of 

Revised  Statutes.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  5627)  to  amend  section  14S6  of  the . 

Rhode  Island.     On  the  memorial  of  Greene,  &c.    (To  accompanv  bill 

S.  1366) 

Views  of  the  minority  on  same.    (Part  2) 

Richards,  A.  W.    On  the  bill  (S.  339)  granting  a  pension  to 

Richmond  and  Southwestern  Railway  Companv.     On  the  bill  (S.  1593) 
authorizing  it  to  build  bridges  across  Pamunky  River,  &c 

Riley,  Thomas.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2474)  granting  an  increase  of  pension 
to 

Rincjuet,  Frank.     On  the  bill  (S.  46)  for  the  relief  of 

Rio  Grande.    On  the  bill  (S.  53)  lor  the  erection  of  posts  for  protection  of. 

Robinson,  H.  P.    On  the  petition  of 

Robinson,  Jerry.    On  the  bill  (S.  1017)  granting  a  pension  to 

Robinson,  Martha  J.   On  the  bill  (H.  R.  740)  granting  a  pension  to 

Robinson,  Solomon  S.     Ou  the  petition  of 

Roche,  Hannah.     On  the  petition  of 

Rockafellow,  B.  F.     On  the  bill  (S.  1020)  for  the  relief  of 

Rogers,  Charles  W.     Ou  the  bill  (S.  411)for  the  relief  of 

Rogers,  Elisha  F.     On  the  bill  (S.  1361)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  \ 
to [ 

Rogers,  William  A.  On  the  petition  of ! 
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245 
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533 
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159 
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354 
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Subject. 
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Vol. 

No. 

7 

720 

1 

339 

1 

19 

1 

128 

] 

171 

3 

355 

5 

564 

1 

182 

1 

329 

Rolfe,  Henry  P.   On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1839) 

Kousevclt,  kelson  J.   On  the  bill  (S.  358)  granting  a  pension  to 

Rose,  James.     On  the  x»«tition  of 

Ro8s,  William  W.    On  the  bill  (S.707)  for  tlie  relief  of 

Rothrock,  Thomas  Hugh.    On  the  bill  (S.  970)  granting  a  pension  to.. . 
Rom»seau,  Maria  A.     On  the  bill  (S.  1333)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to. 

Ruby,  James  N.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  112H)  for  the  relief  of 

Rnnibly,  Thomas  J.     On  the  petition  of  citizens  of  Anderson  County, 

Kansas,  asking  a  pension  for 

Ryan,  Edmund  T.   On  the  bill  (S.  1036)  for  the  relief  of 

S. 

• 

San  Antonio  arsenal.     On  the  bill  (S.  54)  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  I  t 

War  to  enlarge  and  protect  the  same i  1  '  41 

San  Antonio  and  Mexican  Border  Railway  Company.     On  the  bill  (S.  ,  ! 

115)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  contract  with  the '  7  716 

Saint  Louis.     On  the  bill  (S.  828)  extending  the  privileges  of  sections  '  I 

2990  to  2997,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  the  port  of 3  390 

Saulpaw,  G.  W.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1606) '  3  1  454 

Saxton.  M.  W.     Onthecaseof ;  1  I  304 

Sayer,  J.  P.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1460)  granting  a  pension  to ;  3  1  480 

Schell,  Emma.    On  the  bill  (R.  1305)  granting  a  pension  to '  3  474 

Schroeder,  Henry.     On  the  bill  (S.  1615)  granting  a  pension  to 1  7  '  704 

8choyer,  Samuel  C.     On  the  bill  (H.'R.  253)  increasing  the  pension  of..  3  469 

♦Scott,  Rebecca  T.     On  the  bill  (S.  1248)  granting  a  pension  to ,  3  1  487 

Seaton,  Lee  R.    On  the  bill  (S.  499)  granting  a  pension  to ,  1  24 

»Seelev,  David  W.     On  the  petition,  <fec.,  of 5  I  523 

S*?lden,  William.     On  the  bill  (S.  1476)  for  the  relief  of i  5  511 

Sevmour,  Henrv  P.,  &c.     On  the  bill  (S.  710)  for  the  relief  of 1  293 

Shannon,  Joseph  R.     On  the  bill  (S.  33)  for  the  relief  of ;  1  '  155 

Shelley,  William.  ,  On  the  bill  (S.  733)  granting  an  increase  of  pension 

to !  6  631 

Shemelia,  Mary  A.    On  the  bill  (S.  182)  granting  a  pension  to '  6  |  663 

.Shepley,  Marv^E.    Cn  the  petition  of ,  7  682 

Shields,  Edward,  t&c.     On  the  bill  (S.  128)  for  the  relief  ©f II  45 

Sbimoneck,  William  C.     On  the  petition  of I  1  214 

Shollenbnrger,  Joseph  B.     On  the  petition  of 1  1  179 

Shooae,  Hiram  C.     On  the  bill  (S.  1515)  granting  a  pension  to 5  521 

Showman,  Joseph.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2857)  granting  a  pension  to 3  I  478 

Shreve,  Henry  M.    On  the  bill  (S.  814)  for  the  relief  of 3  '  399 

Shumaker,  Lindsay  M.     On  the  petition  of '  6  |  615 

Sidney,  Nebraska.     On  the  bill  (S.  754)  relocating  and  improving  mill-  r 

tary  wagon-road  from i  1  |  133 

Signal  Service,  United  States  Army.     On  the  bill  (S.  821)  fixing  the  com-  | 

pensation  of  enlisted  men  in  the '  1  322 

Simmons,  Thomas  M.     On  the  bill  (S.  476)  for  the  relief  of '  1  1  286 

Slamm,  Jane  £.     On  the  petition  of 7!  685 

Slaughter,  Henry.     On  the  petition  of 5'  518 

Smallwoo<l,  Susan.     On  the  bill  (S.  1235)  granting  a  pension  to 1  337 

Smith,  Charles  B.     On  the  bill  (S.  287)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of.,,.  1  .  199 

Smith,  Dennis.     On  the  bill  (S.  1557)  granting  a  pension  to :  5  546 

Smith,  Major  D.  C.     On  the  bill  (S.  1124)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of...  3  ,  466 

Smith,  George.     On  the  bill  (S.  4H5)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to.  7  680 

Smith,  Jacob  J.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2030)  granting  a  pension  to 6  "  590 

Smith,  Henry  C.     On  the  bill  (S.  797)  granting  a  pension  to 1  174 

Smith,  John.     On  the  bill  (8.  154)  granting  a  pension  to^ 1  25 

.Smith,  Stephen  D.    On  the  bill  (S.  1051)  granting  increase  of  pension  to.,  1  '  218 

Smith,  Thornton.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompanv  bill  S.  562) 1  230 

Snead,  E.  K.,  &c.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2i()7)  for  the  relief  of 7  '  677 

Snider,  John.     On  the  bill  (S.  1186)  granting  a  pension  to 1  229 

Snider,  John.     On  the  petition  of 1  191 

Snyder,  Aaron.     On  the  petition  of  citizens  asking  a  pension  for 1  82 

Snyder,  John  M.    On  the  bill  (S.  5*^2)  granting  a  pension  to ■  1  HO 

Soldiers*  and  sailors'  monument  at  Chalinette  national  cemetery,  Louis-  I 

iana.     On  the  bill  (S.  137)  to  aid  the  completion  of '  1  .  56 
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Vol. 


No. 


Soldiers  and  sailors.    On  the  bill  (S.  815)  to  increase  the  pension  of  cer- 
tain   , 

Soldiers*  Union  of  West  Virginia.     On  the  hill  (H.  R.  2771)  granting 

condemned  hronze  cannon  to 

Soldiers  of  color.     On  the  hills  (S.  792  and  S.  ^C^^t)  relative  to  the  dis- 

tribntion  of  nnclaimed  pay  and  bounty  moneys  tif 

Soldiers*  Home.     On  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War.    (To  accompany 

bills.  1550) '. 

Somerville  and  Davis.     On  the  bill  (S.  3*24)  for  the  relief  of 

South  Carolina.     On  the  bill  (S.  1135)  authorizing  the  Secretary-  of  War 

to  adjust  and  settle  accounts  for  arms  with  the  State  of ' 

Sparr,  Milton  L.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1193) 

Spear,  Horace  S.     On  the  petiti(m  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  16.*^) 

Speer,  Calvin  T.     On  the  bill  (S.  223)  to  authorise  the  restoration  of,  to 

the  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  United  States  Armv,  &c 

Spencer,  William  C.     On  the  bill  (S.  662)  for  the  relief  of 

Springfield  and  New  London  Railroad  Company.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  55) 

granting  right  of  way  across  Water  Shops  Pond 

Spoftbnl,  Henry  M,    On  the  memorial  of 

Staplin.  George  W.     On  the  bill  (S.  1464)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to. 

Starr,  Henry.     On  the  bill  (S.  1306)  for  the  relief  of 

Stearns,  Hannah  L.     On  the  petition  of 

Stevens,  James  H.     On  the  bul  (S.  1166)  granting  a  pension  to 

Stockstill,  David  W.     On  the  bill  (S.  366)  for  the  relief  of 

Stockwell,  William.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1729). 

Street,  Harlow  L.     On  the  bill  (S.  747)  for  the  relief  of.T 

Stuart,  Duncan  M.  V.     On  the  bill  (S.  809)  for  the  relief  of 

Sutherland,  Elizabeth.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  (S. 

1232)  

Sullivan,  Patrick.     On  the  bill  (S.  426)  for  the  relief  of 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1493)  to  define 

the  duties  of  the  reporter  of  the 


T. 

Tabor,  N.  A.  W.     On  the  bill  (8.  983)  for  the  relief  of 

Taylor  Co.,  N.  and  G.     On  the  bill  (S.  135:^)  for  the  relief  of 

Taylor,  Sophia  Brooke.    On  the  bill  (S.  1249)  granting  a  pension  to 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Virginia.     On  the  petition  of 

Territories.  On  the  bill  (H.  R.  5048)  relating  to  the  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the 

Terry,  W.  H.     On  the  bill  (S.  504)  to  correct  the  military  record  of 

Texas.  On  the  bill  (9.  967)  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  northern 
district  of - 

Thatcher,  Samuel  M.    On  the  petition  of 

Thomasson,  Joseph  F.     On  the  petition  of 

Thompson,  C.  J.  E.    On  the  petition  of 

Thompson,  G.  W.,  &c.     On  the  bill  (S.  759)  for  the  relief  of 

Thornburg,  Thomas  T.  On  the  bill  (S.  1046)  granting  an  increase  of 
pension  to  the  widow  of 

Thomly,  John.     On  the  petition  of.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1206) 

Tibbetts,  Charles  W^     On  the  petition  of 

Tiedemann,  Louis  C.     On  the  bill  (S.  ^70)  granting  a  pension  to 

Tilton,  Abigail  S.     On  the  bill  (S.  21*0)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to.. 

Tindall,  Mary  A.     On  the  bill  (S.  702)  granting  a  pension  t-o 

Todd,  Harry  L     On  the  bill  (S.  162^)  fur  the  relief  of 

Tolley  and  Eaton.    On  the  bill  (S.  170)  for  the  relief  of 

Towle,  Albert.     On  the  bill  (S.  17)  for  the  relief  of 

Towle,  Albert.     On  the  biU  (S.  16)  for  the  relief  of 

Town,  Hiram  S.     On  the  bill  (S.  1202)  for  the  relief  of 

Treasury  Department.  On  the  resolution  appointing  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate tne  finance  reports,  books,  and  accounts  of  the 

Trekell,  Carolina.    On  the  bill  (S.  534)  granting  a  pension  to 

Troisgros,  E.     On  the  bill  (S.  677)  for  the  relief  of 

Trj'on,  Spencer  W.     On  the  bill  (S.  9"'2)  granting  a  pension  to 

Tully,  Redmond.    On  the  bill  (S.  592)  tor  the  relief  of 
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222 
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426 
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231 
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Subject. 


Tomer,  Junius  T.    On  the  bill  (S.  731 )  for  the  relief  of 

Tyler,  JuUa  Gardner.    On  the  bill  (S.  992)  graliting  a  pension  to. 

U. 


Vol. 


1 

7 


oA 


relating  to  the 


United  States  conrts.    On  the  resolution  (H.  R. 
fees,  salaries,  and  emoluments  allowed  the  officers 

V. 

Vance,  James.  <&c.    On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1268). .. 

Vaughn,  L.  W.    On  the  bill(S.  782)  for  the  relief  of 

Vaughn,  R.    On  the  bill  (8.  7riOJ  for  the  relief  of 

Vaughn,  Thomas  A.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2:J60)  granting  a  pension  to.... 

Venable,  8.  W.    On  the  petition  of 

Virginia  Military  Institute.    On  the  bill  (S.  290)  to  issue  wall  tents  to, 

&c 

Vellum,  Edward  P.    On  the  bill  (S.  296)  for  the  relief  of 

Voorhees,  Anne  B.    On  the  petition  of • 


AV. 

Wade,  Mary.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2450)  granting  a  pension  to 

Waguer,  Melissa.    On  the  bill  ( H.  R.  225)  gran  .ing  a  pension  to 

WaJbrid^,  Holland  &  Brown.    On  the  petition  of 

Walker,  Mark.    On  the  bill  (S.  2)  for  the  relief  of 

Walker,  Dr.  Mary  £.    On  the  petition  of 

Walker,  Paul.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2859)  granting  a  pension  to 

Wallace,  Thomas  B.    On  the  bill  (S.  305)  for  the  relief  of 

W^ar     On  the  bill  (8.  744 )  to  amend  the  one  hundred  and  third  Article  of. 
War,  Secretary  of.    On  the  bill  (8.  258)  to  authorize  the  detail  of  an 

officer  of  the  Army  to  take  command  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  to  go 

in  search  of  the  records  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition 

War,  Secretary  of.    On  the  bill  (8.  96)  authorizing  the  delivery  of  four 

Napoleon  guns,  for  the  use  of  the  Marion  Artillery,  to  A.  B.  Rhett,  &c. 

War.    On  the  bill  ( 8.  763)  to  make  an  additional  article  of. 

Ward,  P.  L.    On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  8.  1267) 

Warner,  Charles  N.    On  the  bill  (8.  93)  for  the  relief  of 

Warren,  Henry.    On  the  bill  (S.  1254)  for  the  relief  of 

Webb,  George  J.    On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  8.  1698) 

Wehe,  Anna  M.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2608)  granting  a  pension  to ! 

Weil,  Benjamin,  Slc.    On  the  bill  (8.   1682)  directing  the  Court  of  i 

Claims  to  investigate  the  claims  of. I 

WcUer,  Frederick.    On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  8.  1233)  . . . , 

Wellford,  P.  A.    On  the  petition  of \ 

West,  Eliza.    On  the  petition  of i 

West,  Mary  J.    On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  8.  1743). ......{ 

Wetmore,  H.  S.    On  the  bill  (8.  315)  granting  a  pension  to 

White,  Nicholas.    On  the  bill  (S.  83)  for  the  relief  of 

White,  Cornelia  F.    On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  8.  1564). ..I 

Whiting,  Kate  £.    On  the  bill  (8.  1239)  granting  a  pension  to , 

Whiting,  W.  B.    On  the  bill  (8.  751)  granting  a  pension  to ■ 

Whitney,  Mattie  8.    On  the  bill  (8.  1179)  for  the  relief  of I 

Wiekwir«,  George  W.    On  the  bill  (8.  873)  for  the  relief  of | 

Wilie,  George.    On  the  bill  (8.  1071 )  granting  a  pension  to i 

Williams,  Henry.    On  the  petition  of 

WiUiams,  John  L.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3077)  granting  a  pension  to  . ... 
Williams,  Harry  £.    On  the  bill  (U.  R.  3262)  granting  a  pension  to... 

Williams,  Henry.    On  the  bill  (8.  1201)  granting  a  pension  to 

Williamson,  Martha  A.    On  the  bill  (S.  SS2)  granting  a  pension  to 

Wilson,  Robert  P.    On  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill  8.  1520) . . . 

MTilson,  Henry.    On  the  memorial  of 

Wilson,  Hngh.    On  the  petition  of 

Winder,  W.  A.    On  the  bill  (8.  1008)  for  the  reHef  of 

Wingate,  David.    On  the  bUl  (8. 1130)  for  the  leUef  of 
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INDEX   TO    REPORTS. 


Subject. 


Winnebago  Indians.  On  bill  S.  224,  S.  R.  4,  and  on  bill  8.  1124,  for 
the  relief  of.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  323) 

Winona.  On  tbe  bill  (8.  1192)  to  authorize  the  city  of,  to  construct  a 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 

Wolff  and  Brown.    On  the  petition  of 

Wollaston,  Thomas  P.    On  the  bill  (S.  1365)  for  the  relief  of 

Wood,  Mrs.  Rose  M.    On  the  bill  (S.  1471)  granting  a  pension  to 

Woodward,  George  W.     On  the  bill  (H.  R.  863)  granting  a  pension  to  . 

Worthington,  Thomas.  To  assemble  a  court  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of. 
(To  accompany  joint  resolution  S.  R.  15,  1st  session  j 

Worrell,  James  P.    On  the  bill  (8.  489)  for  the  relief  of 

W^right,  Crafts  J.     On  the  bill  (S.  752)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 

Wright,  Mrs.  S.  A.    On  the  bill  (8.  730)  for  the  reUef  of 

Y. 

Yarnell,  Peter.    On  the  petition  of 

Yerger,  Sallie,  et  al.    On  the  petition  of , 

Yondell,  Lamsford  B.,  &c.    (>n  the  petition  of.    (To  accompany  bill 

8.1004) 

Yorktown.    On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3966)  relative  to  a  monument  at 

Young,  William.    On  the  petition  of 

Z. 

Zimmerman,  J.  P.,  &c.    On  the  biU  (H.  R.  2003)  for  the  relief  of 


Vol. 
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1 

253 

3 
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166 
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502 
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T^BLE 

OF  THE 


REPORTS   MADE   BY  THE  COMMITTEES 

FOR  THE 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  SESSIONS  OF  THE  FORTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS. 


Subject. 


COMIIITTEB  ON  PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS. 

On  the  credentials  of  Hon.  Cbarlt^  H.  Bell^  claiming  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.     First  session 

On  the  memorials  relating  to  the  election  of  Hon.  John  J.  lugalLs,  a  Sen 
ator  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  by  the  legislature  of  that  State 

On  the  memorial  of  Henry  M.  Spoflbrd,  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  the 
seat  in  the  Senate  from  the  State  of  Louisiana  now  occupied  by  Will- 
imok  P.  Kellogg 

OOMMiTTKE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

On  the  bill  (S.  850)  to  provide  a  commission  for  the  adjudication  of  dam- 
ages to  the  Norwegian  bark  Atlantic  by  collision  with  the  United 
States  steam  sloop-of-war  Vandalia,  and  for  payment  of  any  award 
made  by  said  commission 

On  the  memorial  of  Sam  C.  Reid,  on  the  behalf  of  the  captain,  owners, 
oflOicers,  and  crew  of  the  late  United  States  private-armed  brig  Gen- 
eral Armstrong,  their  heirs,  executors,  &c 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  270)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Dougherty 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

On  the  bill  (8.  62)  for  the  delivery  to  Samuel  Lord,  jr.,  receiver,  of  cer- 
tain bonds  now  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.     First  session. . 

On  the  bill  (S.  618)  for  the  relief  of  Herman  Holman  and  Crawford  Fair- 
banks.  

On  the  bill  (S.  324)  for  the  relief  of  Somerville  and  Dairis 

On  the  bill  (S.  17)  for  the  relief  of  Albert  Towle,  postmaster  at  Beatrice, 
Nebraska 

On  the  petition  of  Lamsford  B.  Yondell  and  others.  (To  accompany  bill 
8.1004) 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2188)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Kearney 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2649)  to  authorize  the  Comptroller  of  the  Curroncy  to 
iasne  $500  in  new  notes  to  the  national  bank  at  Pontiac,  III.,  to  re- 
place a  like  amount  which  have  never  been  signed 

On  the  bin  (H.  R.  710)  for  the  relief  of  Jackson  Grubb,  of  McMinn 
County,  Tennessee 

On  the  petition  of  Thomas  Has  tie 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  393)  for  the  relief  of  W.  B.  Farrar 

Ou  the  bill  (S.  4'i6)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Clinton 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2802)  for  the  relief  of  the  owner  of  the  bark  Grape- 
shot  

On  the  bill  (8. 1353)  for  the  relief  of  Naud  G.  Taylor  &  Co 

On  the  bill  (S.  1090)  for  the  relief  of  John  D.  Detrees 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2797)  for  the  relief  of  certain  citizens  of  Lynchburg, 
V».,  Sea 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2567)  for  the  relief  of  £.  K.  Snead  and  his  sureties. .. 

On  the  bill  (8.  1628)  for  the  relief  of  Harry  L  Todd 

On  the  I  ill  (8.  759)  for  the  relief  of  G.  W.  Thompson 
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INDEX   TO   REPORTS. 


Subject. 


Vol.      No. 


COMMIITEK  OX  APPROPRIATIONS. 

On  the  bill  (S.  1424)  in  relation  to  permanent  and  indelinite  appropria- 
tions  

COMMITTEB  ON  COMMERCE. 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2006)  in  relation  to  the  importation  of  neat  cattle  for 
breeding  purposes 

On  the  bin  (S.  856)  extending  the  provisious  of  section  2997  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States  to  the  port  of  Omaha,  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska 

On  the  bill  (S.  628)  extending  the  privileges  of  sections  2990  and  2997, 
inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  to  the  port  of 
Saint  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri 

On  the  bill  (S.  829)  extending  the  provisions  of  section  !i2997  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States  to  the  ports  of  Kansas  City  and 
Saint  Joseph,  in  the  State  of  Missouri 

On  the  bill  (S.  1192)  to  authorize  the  city  of  Winona  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  a  wagon-bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Winona 

On  the  memorial  of  Merrick,  Fowler  and  Esseltyne,  and  other  business 
men  and  firms  of  Michigan 

On  the  bill  (S.  1610)  asking  for  the  erection  of  a  light-house  at  the  en- 
trance of  Little  Traverse  Harbor  on  Lake  Michigan 

On  the  bill  (S.  1593)  authorizing  the  Richmond  and  Southwestern  Rail- 
way Company  to  build  bridges  across  the  Pamunky  and  Mattaponi 
Rivers 

On  the  bill  (S.  938)  authorizing  the  Astoria  and  Winnemucca  Railroad 
Company  tO'Oonstruct  bridges  across  Young's  Bay  or  River  and  Lewis 
and  Clarke's  River 

On  the  bill  (S.  1723)  authorizing  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
an  American  register  to  the  Tiark  Annie  Johnson 

COMMIITEE  ox  MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

On  the  joint  resolution  (S.  Res.  15)  requiring  the  assembling  of  a  court 

of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Worthington.     First  session 

On  the  Dill  (S.  243)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  release  certain 

lands  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

First  session 

On  the  bill  (S.  53)  making  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  suitable 

posts  for  the  protection  of  the  Rio  Grande  frontier 

On  the  bill  (S.  54)  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  purchase  land  to 

enlarge  and  protect  the  San  Antonio  Arsenal 

On  the  bill  (S.  744)  to  amend  the  one  hundred  and  third  Article  of  War. 

On  Executive  Document  No.  .54.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  106) 

On  the  bill  (S.  105)  for  the  relief  of  John  Gault,  jr 

On  the  bill  (S.  128)  for  the  relief  of  Edward  Shields  and  others 

On  the  bill  (S.  468)  for  the  relief  of  John  W\  Cheeks 

On  the  bill  (S.  252)  for  the  relief  of  Frank  A.  Page 

On  the  bill  (S.  480)  for  the  relief  of  William  P.  Patrick 

On  the  bill  (S.  368)  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel  Klauser 

On  the  biU  (H.  R.  2803)  for  the  relief  of  Doddridge  and  Davis 

On  the  bill  (S.  296)  for  the  relief  of  Edward  P.  Vollum 

On  the  bill  (S.  401)  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Meagher 

On  the  bill  (S.  137)  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  soldiers'  and  sailors^ 

monnment  at  ( Jhalmette  National  Cemetery,  Louisiana 

On  the  memorial  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Montana  Territory  for 

the  establishment  of  a  cavalry  post  at  or  near  Henry's  Lake  in  that 

Territory 

On  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  8)  correcting  the  military  record  of  Wickliffe 

Cooper^  deceased 

On  the  bill  (S.  332)  authorizing  the  appointment  of  William  English  to 

a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  Army 
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XXI 


Subject. 


On  the  bill  (S.  188)  correcting  the  military  maBt«r-iii  of  James  G.  How- 


ard 


Ou  the  bill  (S.  159^  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  portions  of  the  Fort 
LeaTen worth  military  reservation 

On  the  bill  (S.  317)  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  J.  B.  CampbeU 

On  the  bill  (S.  747)  for  the  relief  of  Harlow  L.  Street 

On  the  bill  (S.  517)  for  the  relief  of  Francis  S.  Davidson 

On  the  bill  (8.  731)  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Junius  T.  Turner 

On  the  bill  (S.  198)  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Bird  L.  Fletcher 

On  the  memorial  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Montana 
in  relation  to  military  telegraph 

On  the  joint  memorial  of  the  Nebraska  legislature  praying  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  military  {lOst 

On  the  memorial  of  Alexander  S.  Brownlow 

On  the  petition  of  William  B.  Guthrey 

On  the  bill  (S.  377)  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Ewing 

On  the  bill  (S.  1100)  for  the  relief  of  Solomon  Morris , 

On  the  bill  (S.  426)  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  Sullivan 

On  the  bill  (S.  1  *7)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  Castleman 

On  the  bill  (S.  219)  relating  to  certain  brevet  appointments 

On  the  bill  (8.  773)  making  appropriations  for  a  military  wagon-road 
from  Niobrara,  in  Nebraska,  to  Fort  Robinson,  in  said  State.. .^ 

On  the  bill  (8.  754)  to  authorize  the  relocation  and  improvement  of  the 
military  wagon-road  from  Sidney,  Nebraska,  via  Fort  Robinson,  &c . . 

On  the  bill  (8.  194)  for  the  disposal  of  Fort  Harker  military  reservation. 

On  the  bill  (8.  193)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  the  Fort  Lamed 
military  reservation 

On  the  bill  (S,  2)  for  the  relief  of  Mark  Walker 

On  the  bill  (S.  556)  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  Sergeant  John 
Dolan  a  second  lieutenant  and  place  him  on  the  retired  list 

On  the  bill  (8.  80)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ascer- 
tain and  report  to  Congress  the  amount  of  money  expended  and  in- 
debtedness assumed  by  the  State  of  Kansas  in  repelling  invasions  and 
snppressittg  Indian  hostilities •••. 

On  the  bill  (8.  50)  for  the  relief  of  James  A.  Barr 

On  the  memorial  of  Beverly  Kennon 

On  the  biU'(S.  389)  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Phillips 

On  the  bill  (8.  390)  authorizing  the  President  to  restore  Capt.  Dunbar 
R.  Ransom  to  his  former  rauK  in  the  Army ..•••. 

On  the  bill  (S.  388)  for  the  relief  of  Jacob  B.  King 

On  the  bill  (8.  131)  for  the  relief  of  John  W.  Chickering 

On  the  bill  (8.  214)  for  the  relief  of  Robert  W.  Dunbar 

On  the  bill  (8. 223)  to  authorize  the  restoration  of  Calvin  T.  Speer  to 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  United  States  Army,  and  to  pay  him 
axrearsof  pay 

On  the  bill  (8.  533)  providing  for  the  retirement  of  First  Lieut.  Walter 
F.  Halleck  witK  the  rank  and  pay  of  lieutenant-colonel 

On  the  letter  of  the  President  of  June  5, 1879,  transmitting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  board  convened  by  his  orders  on  the  case  of  General  Por- 


ter 


Views  of  the  minority  on  same.    (Part  2) 

Views  of  the  minority  on  same.    (Part  3) 

On  the  bUl  (8.  56)  for  the  relief  of  Edward  Braden  and  J.  W.  Angus 

On  the  bill  (S.  965)  for  the  relief  of  D.  T.  Kirby 

On  the  bill  (8.  592)  for  the  relief  of  Redmond  Tully 

On  the  bill  (8.  175)  for  the  relief  of  P.  P.  G.  Hall 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1153)  to  restore  to  the  public  domain  a  part  of  the 

military  reservation  known  as  Fort  Ripley  reservation,  in  tne  Stat«  of 

Minnesota 

On  the  bill  (8. 952)  for  the  relief  of  James  Burk 

On  the  bill  (8. 290)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  issue  wall-tents 

to  the  superintendent  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 

On  the  bill  (8.  287)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Charles  B.  Smith 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs  Flora  A.  Darling 

On  the  Dill  (S.  876)  for  the  relief  of  Edward  Corselius  and  seven  other 

persons ^ 
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Subject. 


Vol.  .  No. 


On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2902)  to  place  William  Gaines,  late  ordnance  sergeant 
United  States  Army,  on  the  retired  list 

On  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  3)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  sell  or 
lease  to  the  Port  Huron  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  a  por- 
tion of  the  Fort  Gratiot  military  reserve,  &o 

On  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  dated  January  5, 1880.  (To  accom- 
pany bill,  S.  1205) 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2771)  to  construe  an  act  granting  condemned  bronze 
cannon  to  the  Soldiers*  Union,  of  West  Virginia 

On  the  bill  (S.  98)  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  accounts  with  certain 
railway  companies  therein  named 

On  the  bill  (8.  474)  for  the  relief  of  William  McGovem 

On  the  bill  (S.  1075)  to  authorize  Dr.  Daniel  M.  Apple,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  to  receive  pay  for  discharging  the  duties  of  physician  to 
the  Mescalero  Apache  Indian  Agency,  New  Mexico 

On  the  bill  (S.  613)  for  the  relief  of  Jacob  D.  Jones 

Onthebill(S.  944)  for  the  relief  of  John  Grierson 

On  a  resolution  of  the  Senate.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1331,  authorizing 

r  a  retired  -list  of  non-commissioned  officers,  &c. ) 

On  the  bill  (S.  1031)  for  the  relief  of  Edward  T.  Benton 

On  the  bill  (S.  1087)  for  the  relief  of  John  F.  Clancey 

On  the  bill  (S.  710)  for  the  relief  of  Henry  P.  Seymour  and  others 

On  the  bill  (S.  85!^)' to  pay  members  of  certain  military  organizations 
therein  named 

On  the  bill  (S.  933)  for  the  relief  of  Lieut.  Edward  S.  Farrow 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3783)  to  remove  the  charge  of  desertion  from  the  mili- 
tary record  of  Jerry  Foley 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1305)  abolishing  the  military  reservations  of  Fort 
Abercrombie,  Fort  Seward,  and  Fort  Ransom,  all  in  the  Territory  of 
Dakota,  &c 

On  the  bill  ^S.  916)  to  authorize  the  United  States  to  secure  a  title  to 
certain  military  and  timber  reservations  embraced  within  the  limit 
of  Fort  Union  military  reservation ..••• 

On  the  biU  (S.  1006)  for  the  relief  of  W.  A.  Winder 

On  the  case  of  M.  W.  Saxton 

On  the  bill  (8.  313)  for  the  relief  of  Jacob  E.  Burbank 

On  the  bill  (S.  489)  for  the  relief  of  James  P.  Worrell 

On  the  bill  (S.  129)  authorizing  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
H.  Carpenter  to  the  rolls  of  tne  Army,  and  providing  that  he  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  retired  officers 

On  the  bill  (S.  93)  to  authorize  the  restoration  of  Charles  N.  Warner  to 
his  former  relative  rank  and  position  in  the  Army 

On  the  bill  (S.  664^  for  the  relief  of  Lieut.  Col.  Schuyler  Hamilton 

On  the  bill  (S.  821)  fixing  the  compensation  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Sig 
nal  Service,  United  States  Army 

On  the  petition  of  Perry  E.  Brocchus.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1395) 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3347)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  furnish 
four  pieces  of  condemned  ordnance  for  the  soldiers'  monument  at  Ma- 
rietta, Ohio 

On  the  bill  (S.  1036)  for  the  relief  of  Edmund  T.  Ryan 

On  the  petition  of  Ernst  Hein.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1484) 

Oa  the  bill  (S.  1058)  for  the  relief  of  Walker  A.  Newton 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4439)  to  remove  the  disabilitiee  of  Sergeant  P.  P. 
Powell 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3966^  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolution  of  Congress 
adopted  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1781,  in  regard  to  a  monument-al 
column  at  Yorktowu,  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes 

On  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  79)  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  adjust  and  settle  the  accounts  between  the  United  States  and  the 
state  of  Florida 

On  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  answer  to  Senate  resolution  of 
March  4, 1878.  (To  accompany  bill  S.  1490) 

On  the  petition  of  Robert  P.  Wilson.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1520) 

On  the  bill  (S.  1154)  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  William 
O.  Redden 
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INDEX  TO  REPORTS. 


XXIII 


Subject. 


On  tbe  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a  commnnication 
from  the  CommiBsioners  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
(To  accompany  bill  S.  1550) 

On  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  71)  directing  the  restoration  of  the  official 
letter-books  of  the  executive  department  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
olina 


On  the  bill  (S.  74)  for  the  relief  of  Lieut.  Frank  P.  Grass 

On  the  bill  (S.  390)  authorizing  the  President  to  restore  Capt.  Dunbar 
R.  Ransom 

On  the  bill  (S.  1135)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  adjust  and 
settle  acconnt«  for  arms  with  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

On  the  bill  (S.  131)  for  the  relief  of  John  W.  Chickering 

On  the  biU(S.  965)  for  the  relief  of  D.  T.  Kirby 

On  the  bill  (S.  254)  authorizing  the  President  to  place  the  name  of  Her- 
man  Biffgson  the  list  of  retired  officers  of  the  Army 

On  the  bills  (8.  192  and  S.  577)  to  correct  the  dates  of  certain  quarter- 
masters of  the  United  States  Army,  d^c • 

Views  of  the  minority  on  same.    (Part  2) 

On  the  bill  (S.  160)  for  the  relief  of  H.  A.Myers 

On  the  bill  (8.  230)  for  the  relief  Capt.  C.  H.  Brings 

On  the  bill  (S.  504)  to  correct  the  military  record  of  William  H.  Terry  .. 

On  the  bill  (8.  229)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas -8.  Bridges 

On  the  petition  of  Jabez  Matthews • 

On  the  petition  of  George  W.  Graham 

On  the  bill  (8.  1039)  to  authorize  the  restoration  of  William  McGee  to 

T  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army 

On  the  bill  (8.  147)  to  authorize  the  President  to  restore  Bernard  Rellly, 
junior,  to  his  former  rank  in  the  Army 

On  the  bill  (8.  53")  for  the  reUef  of  James  P.  W.  Neill 

On  the  bill  (8.  904)  for  the  relief  of  Msj.  J.  W.  Candee 

On  the  bill  (8.  1124)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  D.  C.  Smith 

On  the  bill  (8. 1336)  for  the  relief  of  John  Reed 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  5894)  to  authorize  the  sale  of  Fort  Logan,  Montana 
TeTritory,  and  to  establish  a  new  post  on  the  frontier 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3351)  for  the  relief  of  Rev.  Paul  E.  Gillen 

On  the  bill  (8. 75^)  for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Bacon 

On  the  bill  (8.  149)  for  the  relief  of  John  Gotshall 

On  the  bill  (8.  Res.  84)  to  fnmi»h  a  bronze  st«tne  of  General  Daniel  Mor- 
gan to  the  Cowpens  centennial  committee  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C 

On  the  bill  (8.  529)  to  provide  for  the  better  care  and  protection  of 
qnartermasters'  supplies 

On  the  bill  (8.  258)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  detail  an  offi- 
cer  of  the  Anny  to  take  command  of  the  expedition  fitted  out  bv 
Morrison  and  Brown  to  search  for  the  records  of  Sir  John  Franklin^ 
expedition,  &c 

On  the  bill  (8.  96)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  deliver  to  A.  B. 
Rhett,  T.  Pinckney  Lowndes,  and  others  four  Napoleon  guns,  with 
caissons  and  harness,  now  at  Greensborough,  N.  C,  for  use  of  the  Ma- 
rion Artillery,  Charleston,  S.  C 

On  the  bill  (8.  1710)  for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Gill 

On  the  bill  (8.  1488)  to  provide  for  promotions  in  the  Anny  of  the 
United  States 

On  the  bill  (8. 1288)  to  authorize  the  President  to  restore  D.  M.  Page  to 
his  former  rank  in  the  Arm^,  and  place  him  upon  the  retired  list. . .  a 

On  the  bill  (8. 1455)  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  John  W.  Hoff- 
man a  second  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1128;  for  the  relief  of  James  N.  Ruby 

On  the  petition  of  William  S.  Hansell  and  Sons.    (To  accompany  bill 

8. 176') :. 

On  the  bill  (8.  1645)  for  the  relief  of  Lieut.  John  A.  Payne 

On  the  bill  (S.  :}66)  for  the  relief  of  David  W.  Stockstill 

On  the  bill  (8. 1660)  for  the  relief  of  William  P.  Chambliss 

On  the  bill  (8.  i:W0)  for  the  relief  of  Lowell  A.  Chamberlin 

On  the  bill  (8.  1311)  for  the  relief  of  Edward  Byrne 

On  the  bill  (8. 1150)  for  the  relief  of  Carlile  Bovd 

On  the  bill  (8. 1306)  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Starr 
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INDEX   TO   REPORTS. 


Subject. 


'  On  the  bill  (S.  763)  to  make  an  additional  article  of  war 

-  On  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  84)  to  fiimiBli  a  bronze  statue  of  Gen.  Daniel 

Morgan  to  the  Cowpens  centennial  committee  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C  . . 

-  On  the  bill  (S.  1614)  to  regulate  the  promotion  and  fix  the  rank  of  line- 

officers  of  the  Army 

On  the  bill  (S.  662)  for  the  relief  of  William  C.  Spencer 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3666)  for  the  relief  of  John  Hohstadt 

*  On  the  bill  (S.  1742)  in  relation  to  the  Fort  Sedgwick  military  reserva- 
tion   


On  the  bill  (S.  867)  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  G.  Ayrea 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3534)  to  authorize  and  equip  an  expedition  to  the 

Arctic  seas 

On  the  bill  (S.  542)  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  C.  Bampton 

On  the  bill  (S.  543)  for  the  relief  of  Jabez  Burchard 

On  the  bill  ( H.  R.  5628)  relating  to  machinists  iu  the  Navy 

On  the  bill  (S.  1538)  authorizing  the  closing  of  the  accounts  of  the  late 

Rear-Admiral  A.H.Foote,  U.S.N 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4842)  to  reinstate  R.  W.  Barkley  as  cadet  midshipman 

in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 

On  the  bill  (S.  1210)  for  the  relief  of  certain  officers  of  the  Navy 

On  the  bill  ^H.  R.  aS)-3)  to  provide  a  construction  fund  for  the  Navy, 

and  for  otner  purposes 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  5627)  to  amend  section  I486  of  the  Revised  S^iatntes 

in  order  to 'preserve  the  meaning  of  the  original  law  from  which  it 

was  taken  with  reference  to  the  rank  of  engineer  officers,  graduates 

of  the  Naval  Academy 

COMMITTEK  OX  THE  JUDICIARY. 

On  the  petitions  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Taylor,  executrix  of  Joseph  Taylor, 
and  Alexander  Dounon,  administrator  of  David  Dunlap,  petition  of 
David  B.  Tennant,  and  the  petition  of  Watson  HcGill  and  Company.. 

On  the  petition  of  Sallie  Yerger,  Maggie  J.  Miller,  et  al 

On  the  bill  (S.  527)  that  all  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  the 
United  States  courts  shall  be  confined  in  the  pnsons  of  the  States 
wherein  they  were  tried  and  convicted 


No. 


On  the  biUs  (H.  R.  952  and  S.  295)  for  the  relief  of  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Regiments  Missouri  Cavalry  Volunteers 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  6633)  to  pay  Hiram  Johnson  and  others  certain  sums 
of  money,  &c 

COMMITTEE  ON  NAVAL  AFFAIRS. 

On  the  bill  (S.  125)  to  appoint  Spruille  Braden  an  ensign  in  the  United 
States  Navy.    First  session , 

On  the  bill  (S.  286)  for  the  relief  of  John  S.  Cunningham 

On  the  petition  of  John  Thomley.    (To  accompanv  bill  S.  1206) 

On  the  bill  (&,  48)  for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  corps  of  chaplains  ' 
of  the  United  States  Navy 

On  the  bill  (S.  533)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  W.  Abbot  and  W.  \V.  Barry . 

On  the  bill  (S.  522)  relative  to  the  distribution  of  prize-money 

On  the  bill  (S.  557)  to  authorize  the  payment  of  prize-money  to  the 
cantors  of  the  steamboat  New  Era  No.  5 , 

On  tne  bill  (S.  397)  for  the  relief  of  certain  naval  officers 

On  the  bill  (S.  1130)  for  the  relief  of  David  Wingate 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4606)  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  Drs. 
Thomas  Owens  and  William  Martin 

On  the  bill  (S.  813)  to  amend  section  1402  of  the  Revised  Statutes  rela- 
tive to  the  appointment  of  assistant  naval  constructors 

On  the  bill  (S.  918)  for  the  relief  of  certain  volunteer  officers  of  the 
Navy 

On  the  bill  (S.  826)  for  the  relief  of  several  persons  impressed  into  the 
United  States  naval  service 

On  the  petition  of  Stephen  A.  McCarty.    (To  accompany  S.  Res.  96) 

On  the  bill  (S.  201)  for  the  relief  of  Somer\ille  Nicholson i . 

On  the  bill  (S.  626)  for  the  relief  of  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal 
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IKDKX   TO  REPORTS. 


Sabject. 


On  the  petitions  of  S.  W.  Venable,  of  Virginia,  and  Dunlap  and  Craw- 
ford, of  Lonisville,  Ky 

On  the  petition  of  P.  A.  Wellford 

On  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  committee  to  investigate  the  present  system  of  ssiiaries,  fees, 
and  emoluments  allowed  officers  of  the  United  States  courts,  and  for 
other  purposes 

On  the  bill  (S.  280)  for  the  relief  of  Ann  Gregory 

On  the  bill  (8.  87)  for  the  relief  of  John  J.  Key  and  W.  G.  M.  Davis.. 

On  the  bill  (8. 967)  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  northern  district  of 
Texas 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3064)  to  remove  the  political  disabilities  of  W.  8. 
Maxwell 

On  the  bills  (B.  199  and  H.  R.  2377)  for  the  relief  of  Catherine  I.  Gillis 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1493)  defining  the  duties  of  the  reporter  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  fixing  his  compensation,  &c 

On  the  bill  (8.  1376)  for  the  relief  of  Ella  Long 

On  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  passed  on  the  10th  of  Jane,  1880,  to 
inquire,  ascertain,  and  report  wnich  of  the  Pacific  railroads  are  dis- 
criminating against  the  United  States  in  favorof  private  shippers,  &.c. 

On  the  bill  (S.  1682)  directing  the  Court  of  Claims  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  Bei^amin  Weil  and  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Company 

COMMITTER  OX  POST-OFFICES  AND  POST- ROADS. 

On  the  bill  (S.  516)  to  extend  the  time  of  special  postal  service  until 
cier\ice  can  be  obtained  by  advertisement.    First  session 

On  the  bills  (S.  44,  S.  246^  and  S.  262)  and  the  memorial  of  Harvey 
Spalding,  for  the  relief  of  certain  postmasters  and  late  postmasters  in 
the  States  therein  named.     (To  accompan v  bill  S.  903) 

On  the  bill  (S.  762)  for  the  relief  of  Josiah  H.  Pillsbury 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2003)  for  the  relief  of  J.  P.  Zimmerman  and  H.  P. 

•   Snow 

On  the  bill  (S.  843  j  providing  for  the  delivery  of  dutiable  articles  in  the 
mails  and  for  indemnity  for  lost  registered  articles 

On  the  bill  (S.  411)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  W.  Rogers 

On  the  bill  (S.  16)  for  the  relief  of  Albert  Towle 

On  the  bills  (S.  285  and  S.  689)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Collins 

On  the  bill  (S.  1209)  to  designate,  classify,  and  fix  the  salaries  of  persons 
in  the  railway  mail  service 

On  the  bill  (S.  1103)  for  the  relief  of  Manly  B.  McNilt 

On  the  bill  (S.  303)  for  the  relief  of  George  Hollingsworth 

On  the  bill  (S.  1202)  for  the  relief  of  Hiram  S.  Town 

On  the  bill  (S.  1419)  authorizing  the  Postmaster-General  to  adopt  a  uni- 
form canceling-ink  and  stamping-pad 

On  the  bill  (S.  l&O)  for  the  relief  of  B.  F.  Rockafellow 

On  the  bill  (S.  9««)  for  the  relief  of  N.  A.  \V.  Tabor 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2793)  for  the  relief  of  Rachel  Martin 

On  the  bill  (S.  72)  for  the  relief  of  John  B.  Davis 

On  the  bill  (8.  60)  for  the  relief  of  B.  8.  James 

COMMITTEE  OX  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

On  the  bill  (8.  619)  for  the  relief  of  certain  actual  settlers  on  the  Kan- 
sas trust  and  diminished  reserve  lands  in  the  State  of  Kansas 

On  the  bill  (8. 19)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ascertain 
and  certify  the  amount  of  land  located  with  military  warrants  in  the 
States  described  therein , 

On  the  bill  (8.  316)  for  the  relief  of  homestead  settlers  on  the  public 
lands , 

On  the  bill  (8.  490)  in  relation  to  certain  fees  allowed  registers  and 
receivers 

On  the  bill  (8.  768)  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  waste  lands 

On  the  bill  (8.  769)  to  enable  the  State  of  Colorado  to  take  lands  in  lieu 
of  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  found  to  be  mineral  lands. .... 
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Subject. 


Vol.  '   No. 


On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2326)  for  the  relief  of  settlers  upon  the  Onage  trust 
and  diminished  reserve  lands  in  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4244)  for  the  establishment  of  titles  in  Hot  Springs, 
and  for  other  purposes 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2359)  for  the  relief  of  William  D.  Oyler 

On  the  bill  (S.  666)  relating  *o  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 

On  the  bill  (S.  92)  for  the  relief  of  Morgau*s  Louisiana  and  Texas  Rail- 
road and  Steamship  Company 

On  the  bill  (S.  969)  for  the  relief  of  settlers  on  the  public  lands,  and  to 
provide  for  the  repayment  of  certain  fees  and  commissions  paid  on 
void  entries  of  public  lands 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  5502'J  ffranting  to  the  Territory  of  Dakota  certain 
lands  in  the  county  or  Yankton,  in  said  Territory,  for  an  asylum  for 
the  insane,  and  for  school  purposes 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2481)  to  establish  an  additional  land  district  in  the 
State  of  Kansas 

On  the  biU  (H.  R.  3708)  to  grant  to  the  State  of  Nevada  lands  in  lieu 
of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  said  State 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1064)  jrranting  to  the  corporate  authorities  of  Council 
Bluffs^  Iowa,  for  public  uses,  a  certain  lake  or  bayou,  situated  near 
said  city T 

On  the  bill  (S.  347)  for  the  relief  of  John  B.  Nix 

COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

On  the  bill  (S.  310)  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  and  legal  representatives 
of  Israel  Dodge 

On  the  bill  (S.  ®0)  relating  to  the  equitable  and  legal  rights  of  parties 
in  possession  of  certain  lands  and  improvements  thereon  in  the  State 
of  California,  and  to  provide  Jurisdiction  to  determine  those  rights.. . 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

On  the  bill  (S.  1195)  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  deposit 
certain  funds  in  the  United  States  Treasury  in  lieu  of  investments . . . . 

On  the  bills  (S.  224,  S.  Res.  4,  S.  1124)  for  the  reUef  of  the  Winnebago 
Indians,  of  Wisconsin .    (To  accompany  bill  S.  323) 

On  the  bills  (8.  775,  776.  777,  778,  779,  780,  781.  782,  7H3,  784,  785,  786, 
and  927)  for  the  reliei  of  John  Hensley  ana  twelve  other  persons 
therein  named 

On  the  bill  (S.  1254)  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Warren 

On  the  bill  (S.  1152)  for  the  relief  of  BasU  Moreland 

On  the  bill  (S.  451)  to  reimburse  the  Creek  orphan  fund 

COMMITTEE  ON   PENSIONS. 

On  the  bill  (S.  446)  granting  a  pension  to  Jefferson  Kinder.    First  session . 

On  the  i>etitiou  of  SamuelM.  Thatcher 

On  the  petition  of  Zenas  Herrick 

On  the  petition  of  Squire  Moore 

On  the  petition  of  Phebe  A.  Grivet 

On  the  petition  of  David  H.  Meyers 

On  the  petition  of  Amelia  B.  Parsons 

On  the  petition  of  Henry  Williams 

On  the  petition  of  Margaret  Cahill 

On  the  petition  of  Jacob  S.  Hunt 

On  the  petition  of  James  Rose 

On  the  bill  (S.  362)  granting  a  pension  to  Amos  Williamson 

On  the  bill  (S.  260)  granting  a  pension  to  Nathaniel  Aiken 

On  the  bill  (S.  184)  granting  a  pension  to  Robert  L.  Hancock 

On  the  biU  (S.  535)  granting  a  pension  to  W.  H.  Miller 

On  the  bill  (S.  499)  granting  a  i)en6ion  to  Lee  R.  Seaton 

On  the  bill  (S.  154 )  granting  a  pension  to  John  Smith 

On  the  bill  (S.  277)  granting  a  pension  to  A.  L.  Anderson 

On  the  bill  (S.  411 )  granting  a  pension  to  John  H.  Ferrell 

On  the  bill  (8.  477)  for  the  relief  of  Gen.  Ward  B.  Burnett 
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XXVII 


Subject. 


On  the  bill  (S.  427)  granting  a  pension  to  Frank  Donohue 

On  the  bill  (S.  552)  granting  a  pension  to  Marshall  D.  Ellis 

On  the  bill  (S.  336)  granting  a  pension  to  Philip  Brannstetter 

On  the  bill  (S.  342)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  Reed 

On  the  bill  (S.  341)  granting  a  pension  to  Peter  Getert 

On  the  bill  (S.  376)  granting  a  pension  to  Hiram  Johnson 

On  the  bill  (S.  475)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  J.  Churchman 

On  the  bill  (8.  367)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Isabel  L.  and 

Isabel  M.  Evans 

On  the  petition  of  Crafts  J.  Wright 

On  the  petition  of  W.  B.  Whiting 

On  the  bill  (S.  139)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  A.  Annstrong 

On  the  bill  (S.  315)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  Stanley  Wetmore 

On  the  bill  (S.  35)  granting  a  pension  to  Herman  Nett^^rfield 

On  the  bill  (S.  815)  granting  increase  of  pensions  to  certain  pensioned 

soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  entirely  helpless  from  injuries  received 

or  disease  contracted  while  in  the  Unitea  States  service 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Hendrickson 

On  the  petition  of  Hannah  L.  Steams 

On  the  petition  of  certain  citizens  of  C&rbon  County,  Pennsylvania.... 

On  the  petition  of  Isaac  Vansant 

On  the  petition  of  James  Preston 

On  the  bill  (S.  578)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Samuel  B.  Davis. 

On  the  bill  (S.  609^  granting  a  pension  to  James  E.  Hargrove 

On  the  bill  (S.  663)  granting  a  pension  to  John  J.  Fritschy 

On  the  petition  of  «ioeeph  F.  Tnomasson 

On  the  petition  of  James  King 

On  the  petition  of  Susan  Jeffords 

On  the  bUI  (S.  617)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  William  H.  Hale. 

On  the  bill  (8.  620)  granting  a  pension  to  Jacob  Nix 

On  the  bill  (S.  582)  granting  a  pension  to  John  M.  Snyder 

On  the  bill  (S.  991)  relative  to  claim  of  David  H.  Meyers 

On  the  petition  of  Wallace  Pat  tee 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Grove 

On  the  petition  of  JohnFlynn * 

On  the  bill  (S.  335)  srantinff  a  pension  to  Simeon  Crain 

On  the  petition  of  Abraham  M.  McCullom 

On  the  petition  of  George  R.  Baum 

On  the  Dill  (S.  680)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  H.  Binnamon.. .. 
On  the  bill  (S.  870)  granting  a  pension  to  Louis  Christopher  Fiede* 

mann 

On  the  bill  (8.  39)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  James  H.  Reeve.. 

On  the  bill  (S.  855)  for  the  relief  of  Narcissa  Gibson 

On  the  bill  (S.  702)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A.  Tindall 

On  the  bill  ( 8.  956)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Hubbell 

On  the  bill  (8. 970)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Hugh  Rothrock 

On  the  petition  of  Milton  L.  Sparr 

On  the  Dill  (8.  1046)  granting  a  pension  to  the  widow  of  Thomas  T. 

Thombnrg 

On  the  bill  (8.  797)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  C.  Smith 

On  the  bill  (8.  551)  granting  a  pension  to  James  0*Connor 

On  the  bill  (8.132)  granting  a  pension  to  Fannie  Lull 

On  the  bill  (8.  337)  granting  a  pension  to  James  H.  Poland J 

On  the  petition  of  Joseph  B.  Shollenburger 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Emma  M.  Moore 

On  the  petition  of  Margaret  Miller 

On  the  petition  of  citizens  of  Anderson  County ,  Kansas 

On  the  petition  of  Solomon  8.  Robinson 

On  the  petition  of  Armstead  Goodlow 

On  the  memorial  of  Harriet  Flagg 

On  the  bill  (8.  20^)  granting  a  pension  to  Archibald  and  John  Nelson. .. 

On  the  bill  (8.  382)  granting  a  pension  to  Ellen  W.  P.  Carter 

On  the  bill  (8.  338)  minting  a  pension  to  Dederick  Blanck 

On  the  memorial  of  Theodore  L.  Sayre  and  others  .. 

On  the  petition  of  John  Snider , 

On  the  petition  of  Jesse  F.  Pharea 
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INDEX   TO    REPORTS 


Subject. 


Vol.  '  No. 


On  the  bill  (S.  950)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to  Nancy  Enbank , 

On  the  bill  (S.  497)  granting  a  pension  to  J.  Clinton  De  Witt 

On  the  petition  of  William  C.  ohimoneck 

On  the  bill  (S.  1097)  granting  a  pension  to  Susan  Fox 

On  the  bill  (S.  1051)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Stephen  D. 

Smith 

On  the  bill  (S.  526)  granting  a  pension  to  Esther  E.  Lienrance 

On  the  petition  of  A.  A.  Sims 

On  the  bill  (S.  1188)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to  Mrs.  Emma  M. 

Moore 

On  the 
On  the 
On  the 
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On  the 
On  the 
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On  the 
On  the 
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On  the 
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On  the 
On  the 
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bill  (S.  534)  granting  a  pension  to  Carolina  Trekell 

bill  (S.  :)70)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  James  W.  Doxie. 

petition  of  Elizabeth  Sutherland 

petition  of  Frederick  Weller 

bill  (S.  691J  for  the  relief  of  Jared  Gardner 

bill  (S.  955)  granting  a  pension  to  William  S.  Fultz 

bill  rS.  1185)  granting  a  pension  to  Jesse  F.  Phares 

(8. 


bill  (8.  1186)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Snider 

petition  of  Captain  TAomton  Smith 

bill  (8.  982)  granting  a  pension  to  Spencer  W.  Tryon 

bill  (8.  801)  granting  a  pension  to  Martha  £.  Brown 

bill  (8.  810)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Jones 

bill  (8.  639)  granting  a  pension  to  John  G.  McDonald 

bill  (S.  1017)  granting  a  pension  to  Jerry  Robinson 

bill  (S.  591)  granting  a  pension  to  Nicholas  H.Kelley 

petition  of  Dr.  Mary  E.  Walker '. 

petition  of  Hugh  Wilson 

bill  (S.  957)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  Reed 

bill  (8.  181)  restoring  to  the  pension  rolls  the  name  of  Mary 


On  the  bill  (S.  363)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  James  C.  Mc- 
Carty 

On  the  bill  (S.  637)  entitled  '^A  bill  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 

Lucien  Kilbonme." 

On  the  bill  (S.  899)  granting  a  pension  to  William  O.  Morgan 

On  the  bill  (S.  1072)  granting  a  pension  to  Arthur  W.  Irving 

On  the  bill  (S.  848)  granting  a  pension  to  Frederick  R.  Bruner 


On  the  bill  (S.  985)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Mary  Leggett. 

On  the  bill  (S.  235)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Egbert  Olcott..., 

On  the  petition  of  George  Nichols  and  others 

On  the  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Iowa 

On  the  petition  of  John  Davison , 

On  the  bill  (S.  1180)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Wolf 

On  the  bill  (S.  1071)  grantinga  pension  to  George  Wilie 

On  the  petition  of  Martin  J.Deponai 

On  the  petition  of  Reese  Lammey • 

On  the  bill  (S.  251)  granting  increase  of  pension  to  Margaret  Mills 

On  the  bill  (^S.  183)  granting  a  pension  to  Hugh  Galla^er 

On  the  petition  of  Daniel  Houlihan 

Onthebill(8.  742)  for  the  relief  of  Mary  A.  Lord 

On  the  bill  (8.  1235)  granting  a  pension  to  Huss,n  Small  wood 

On  the  petition  of  Hon.  G.  B.  Thomas 

On  the  bill  (S.  358)  granting  a  pension  to  Nelson  J.  Roosevelt 

On  the  bill  (8. 748)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  £.  Brawner 

On  the, bill  (8.  1166)  granting  a  pension  to  James  H.  Stevens 

On  the  bill  (8.  602)  to  restore  to  the  pension  rolls  the  name  of  Thomas 

W.  McCaffrey 

On  the  bill  (8.  1113)  granting  a  pension  to  Peter  K.  Morgan 

On  the  petition  of  Anne  R.  voorhees 

On  the  petition  of  Dr.  P.  F.  Reass 

On  the  bill  (8.  963)  granting  a  pension  to  Theodore  Rauthe 

On  the  bill  (S.  1361)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Elisha  F.  Rogers. 
On  the  bill  (8.  1333)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to  Mrs.  Maria  A. 

Roasean 

On  the  bill  (8.  1143)  granting  a.  pension  to  Mrs.  Mary  Allison.... 
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XXIX 


Subject. 


On  the  bill  (S.  1234)  amending  an  act  entitled  '*An  act  granting  a  pen- 
sion to  William  R.  Browne.^ 


On  the  bill  (S.  873)  for  the  relief  of  George  W.  Wickwire 

On  the  bill  (8.  339)  granting  a  pension  to  A.  W.  Richards 

On  the  bill  (S.  975)  granting  a  pension  to  James  O.  McKeuua 

On  the  bill  (S.  89d)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A.  Davis 

On  the  bill  (S.  1070)  granting  a  pension  to  Jacob  H.  Eppler 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  15^)  granting  a  pension  to  Patsey  Davenport 

On  the  petition  of  Moses  Coffey 

On  the  petition  of  Thomas  McGeehan 

On  the  bill  (S.  1239)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Kate  E.  Whiting 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Brittania  W.  Kennon 

On  the  bill  (S.  545)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  II.  Pierce 

On  the  petition  of  Auv.  Cornelia  F.  White 

On  the  bill  (S.  496)  providing  for  examination  and  adjudication  of  pen- 
sion claims 

On  the  bill  (S.  1216)  granting  a  pension  to  Elisha  M.  Luckett 

On  the  bill  (8. 1403)  granting  increase  of  pt'^usion  to  Samuel  H.  Johnston, 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1465)  granting  a  pension  to  Levi  Leedom 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  225)  granting  a  pension  to  Melissa  Wagner 

On  the  l»ill  (8.  672)  granting  a  pension  to  Abraham  F.  Farrar 

On  the  1)111  (H.  R.  254)  granting  an  Increase  of  ]>ensiou  to  James  M. 
Boreland 


On  the  bill  (S.  1295)  granting  a  pension  t^)  Lewis  J.  Blair. 
On  the  petition  of  Benedict  J.  O.  Driscoll 


On  the  bill  (8. 148)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  J.  Jackson  Purman. 

On  the  bill  (8.  dOi^)  for  the  i-elief  of  Duncan  M.  V.  Stuart 

On  the  bill  (8.  1077)  granting  a  pension  to  William  J.  Elgie 

On  the  bill  (8.  340)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  J.  Anthony 

On  the  petition  of  Maxwell  Carroll I 

On  the  petition  of  Lucy  E.  Mayhew I 

On  the  petition  of  Nehemiah  Ford 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2'*59)  granting  a  pension  to  Paul  Walker 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  253)  increasing  the  pension  of  Capt.  Samuel  C. 

Schoyer 

On  the  bill  (8.  1305)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Emma  Schell 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  ^57)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph  Showman 

On  tbe  bill  (8.  1465)  granting  a  pension  to  Wm.  H.  H.  Anderson 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  14o0)  granting  a  pension  to  James  P.  Sayer 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  740)  granting  a  pensitn  to  Martha  J.  Robinson 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2060)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  A.  Vaughn 

On  the  bill  (S.  1411)  granting  a  pension  to  James  Morgan 

On  the  bill  (8.  1363)  granting  a  pension  to  Eli  Coopri£ir 

On  the  bill  (8.  1248)  granting  a  pension  to  Rebecca  T.  Scott 

On  the  bill  (8. 1307)  granting  a  pension  to  L.  C.  French 

On  the  bill  (8. 1201)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  W^illiams 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2041)  granting  a  pension  to  James  Aaron..... 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2855)  granting  a  pension  to  Rachael  J.  Reber 

On  the  petition  of  Horace  8.  Spear 

On  the  xietition  and  bill  of  Thomas  Burroughs 

On  the  petition  of  Samuel  B.  Brightman 

On  the  petition  of  Elizalieth  Vemor  Henry 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3261)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Dougherty.... 
On  the  bills  (8.  1452  and  H.  R.  11)  granting  a  pension  to  Agnes  Fairly. 
On  the  bill  (H.  R.  l'^06^  granting  a  pension  to  Michael  Lingenfelter.... 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3264)  granting  a  pension  to  Abner  Hoopes 

Ou  the  petition  of  P.  P.  Lyttle  and  others 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  4759)  granting  increase  of  pension  to  Richardson  K. 

Baiid 

On  the  bill  (S.  1249)  granting  a  pension  to  Sophia  Brooke  Taylor 

On  the  memorial  of  Henrietta  Wilson 

On  the  petition  of  Levi  Anderson 

On  the  biU  (8.  851)  granting  a  penaion  to  Martha  A.  Lachman 

On  the  biU  (S.  1006)  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  T.  McReynolds 

On  the  petition  of  Anna  Dennis 
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Subject. 


On  the  petition  of  Henry  Slaughter 

On  the  bill  (S.  1515)  srantins  a  pension  to  Hiram  C.  Shouse 

On  the  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 

On  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  59)  repealing  part  of  section  4693  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes I 

On  the  bill  (S.  1272)  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^'An  act  to  increase  i>en- 
sions  in  certain  cases.  ^' 

On  the  bill  (S.  1586)  to  regulate  fees  of  attorneys  in  pension  cases 

On  the  bill  (S.  (1535)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Rebecca  £.  , 
Haskin • 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2853)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Aults 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3077)  granting  a  pension  to  John  L.  Williams 

On  the  petition  of  Ann  Fletcher 

On  the  petition  of  Charles  W.  Tibbetts 

On  the  claim  of  Dennis  Smith 

On  the  petition  of  Sarah  A.  Alexander 

On  the  bill  (S*  1323)  granting  a  pension  to  Phineas  Gano 

On  the  bill  (S.  1464)  granting  a  pension  to  George  W.  Staplin 

On  the  bill  (S.  21)  granting  a  pension  to  Louisa  Balnbriilge 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2407)  granting  a  pension  to  Belinda  Curtis 

On  the  petition  of  Peter  Yarnell 

On  the  petition  of  William  A  Rogers 

On  the  petition  of  Martin  Price 

On  the  bill  (S.  1432)  granting  a  pension  to  Angus  McAuley 

On  the  petition  of  Mathew  0*Reagan •b.... 

On  the  petition  of  George  J.  Webb 

On  the  bill  (S.  1169)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Hamer 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3wl)  granting  an  iuL-rease  of  pension  to  Herman 
Baldwin 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2450)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Wade 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Hannah  MacKey 

On  the  bill  (S.  913)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  P.  Johnsou 

On  the  bill  (S.  3)  granting  a  pension  to  Elizabeth  Wirt  Goldsborough. . 

On  the  bill  (S.  1652)  granting  a  pension  to  the  minor  children  of  Law- 
rence Burgess : 

On  the  bill  (S.  1620)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  ^o  Mrs.  Sallie  A. 
Palmer 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3260)  granting  a  pension  to  Eliza  McConnell 

On  the  petition  of  Lelia  E.  McCauley 

On  the  petition  of  William  Stockweil 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  229)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  Lowry 

On  the  bill  (S.  1716)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  J.  Mackey 

On  the  bill  (S.  1471)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Rose  M.  Wood , 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2864)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Isaiah  W. 
Bunker 

On  the  bill  (S.  113:))  granting  a  pension  to  Michael  Hayne 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  32&)  granting  a  pension  to  Harry  E.  Williams 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2474)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Thomas 
Riley 

On  the 

On  the 

On  the 

On  the 

On  the 

On  the 

On  the 

On  the 

On  the 

On  the 

On  the 

On  the 
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Ou  the 
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Oil  the 

On  the 


bill  ^H.  R.  2039)  granting  a  pension  to  Jacob  J.  Smith 
bill  (S.  1178)  for  the  relief  or  Jason  C.  Bradeen 


petition  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  Wright  Owen 

petition  of  H.  P.  Robinson 

petition  of  Mary  J.  W^est 

petition  of  Eliza  West 

bill  (S.  293)  granting  a  pension  to  Joseph  Potts 

bill  (S.  576)  granting  a  pension  to  Phnebe  Meech 

bill  (S.  1584)  granting  a  pension  to  Margaret  Costello 

bill  (S.  1654)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  S   Cogley 

bill  (H.  R.  ^64'^)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Meijpan 

bill  (S.  1706)  granting  a  pension  to  Samuel  Pollock 

bill  (H.  R.  4264)  granting  a  pension  to  Judith  Brown , 

bill  (S.  635)  granting  a  pension  to  Emery  Bo  wen 

bill  (H.  R.  3557)  granting  a  pension  to  Peter  Julius 

bill  (H.  R.  2467)  granting  a  pension  to  Daniel  D.  Long 

bill  (S.  1531). granting  a  pension  to  Mary  and  Annie  Plunkett . 
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Subject. 


Vol. 


No. 


•  •  »  •  I 


On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2468)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  H.  Fisher... 

On  the  bill  (8.  I754)granting  a  pension  to  W.  J.  Morris 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3021)  granting  a  pension  to  Eliza  M.  Frick  .... 

On  the  petition  of  Stephen  Durkee 

On  the  petition  of  Lindsay  M.  Shumaker 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  M.  Finley 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  5542)  for  increase  of  pension  to  Samnel  Baker.. 

On  the  bill  (8.  733)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  William  Shelly.. 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2^)  granting  a  pension  to  Noah  Caton 

On  the  bill  (8.  1517)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Stephen  Fair- 
child  

Ou  the  bill  (H.  R.  2862)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  John  H. 
Black 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1463)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Edward  H. 
Lieb 

On  the  bill  (S.  1546)  granting  a  pension  to  P.  B.  Perry 

On  the  petition  of  John  Cox 

On  the  petition  of  Jnlia  M.  Hudson 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  221K))  granting  a  pension  to  William  Bowman 

On  the  bill  (S.  182)  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  A.  Shemelia 

On  the  bill  (S.  1114)  granting  a  pension  to  Lumau  Case 

On  the  bill  (S.  440)  granting  a  pension  to  David  L.  Payne 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  7^)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  J.  Jackson 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  3544)  granting  a  pension  to  John  Fisher 

On  the  bill  (8.  1084)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to  the  heirs  of  Captain 
J.H.Dent 

On  the  bill  (8. 992)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Julia  Gardner  Tyler 

On  the  bill  ( H.  R.  WOH)  granting  a  pension  to  Anna  M.  Wehe 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  745)  granting  a  pension  to  Colby  Homaday 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Ann  ^Paulding 

On  the  bills  (S.  732  and  H.  R.  5803)  granting  a  pension  to  George  W. 
Leamy 

On  the  Dill  (H.  R.  4887)  granting  a  pension  to  Rosalie  Louis 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  863) granting  a  pension  to  George  W.  Woodward.  ..... 

On  the  bill  (8. 465)  gninting  an  increase  of  pension  to  George  Smith  .... 

On  the  petition  of  Mary  E.  Shepley 

On  the  jietitiou  of  Joseph  and  Catharine  Boll 

On  the  petition  of  Jane  £.  Slamm 

On  the  bill  (8.  IXU)  granting  a  pension  to  Charles  H.  Frank 

Ou  the  bill  (H.  R.  751)  granting  a  pension  to  Harvey  Burk 

On  the  bill  (8. 1318)  granting  a  pension  to  Seymour  Colby 

Ou  the  bill  (H.  R.  18^)  granting  a  pension  to  Ellen  Gillespie 

Ou  the  bill  (II.  R.  3017)  granting  a  pension  to  William  Bryant 

On  the  petition  of  Army  officers 

On  the  petition  of  Mary  £.  Anibrester 

On  the  petition  of  Mai^^aret  Longshaw 

On  the  petition  of  Cecil  Clay • 

On  the  Dill  (H.  R.  2407)  granting  a  pension  to  Belinda  Curtis 

On  the  bill  (8. 1521)  granting  a  pension  to  David  W.  Combs 

On  the  bill  (S.  365)  granting  a  pension  to  Hardie  Hogan 

Ou  the  petition  of  Margaret  8.  Heintzelman  *. 

On  the  bill  (8. 1038)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Edward  Howard. 

On  the  bill  (8.  972)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Mrs.  Anna  I. 


Gut-st. 


On  the  bill  (8. 1676)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Saint  Clair  A. 

Mnlholland 

Ou  the  petition  of  Ailsey  E.  Murphy 

On  the  bill  (8. 1615)  granting  a  pension  to  Henry  Schrtpder 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2120)  granting  a  pension  to  Bernard  Brady 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1938)  granting  a  pension  to  .lohu  H.  McBrayer 

Ou  the  bill  (H.  R.  3100)  granting  relief  to  Samuel  B.  Hutchison 

On  the  bill  (8. 1454)  granting  a  pension  to  Catharine  Harris 

On  the  bill  ( H.  R.  591 )  granting  a  pension  to  Eliza  K.  Ash  by 

On  the  bill  (8. 1808)  granting  a  pension  to  Earl  8.  Rathbnra 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.26^)  granting  a  pension  to  Masach  Finn 

On  the  bill  (  H.  R.  398(J)  granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Delia  Benner 
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INDEX   TO   REPOBTS. 


Sabject. 


Vol.     No. 


COMMITTER  ON  REVOLUTIONARY  CLAIMS. 

On  the  bill  (S.  205)  granting  arrears  of  pension  to  Abigail  S.  Til  ton 

■ 

COMMITTEE  on  CLAIMS.     . 

On  the  bill  (S.625)  for  the  relief  of  the  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank^ 

I^aris  Texas     First  session  •••  •«•••• ...... ......  .••«••  •••••■  •>••  ..*.' 

On  the  bill  (S.  103)  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Vertner  Jeffrey ' 

On  the  bill  (S.  22)  for  the  relief  of  Theophilus  P.  Chandler a 

On  t he  bill  (S.  307)  for  the  relief  of  L.C.Cantwell 

On  the  bill  (S.  548)  for  the  relief  of  John  C.  Comfort 

On  the  bill  (S.  212)  for  the  relief  of  John  M.  Dorsey  and  William  F.  Shep- 

ard..... 

On  the  bill  (S.24)  for  the  i-elief  of  John  S.  Logan 

On  the  bill  (8. 46)  for  the  relief  of  Frank  Riniiuet t 

On  the  bill  (8.52)  for  the  relief  of  John  N.Reed 

On  the  bill  (S.  298)  for  the  relief  of  Van  B.  Bowers 

On  the  bill  (S.455)  for  the  relief  of  Reuben  S.Jones 

On  the  bill  (S.  76)  for  the  relief  of  M.  F.  Clark 

On  the  bill  (8. 185)  for  the  relief  of  Gibbes  &  Co 

On  the  petition  of  William  Lougnecker 

On  the  memorial  of  Abby  A.  Ham  and  Elizabeth  H.  Brown 

On  the  petition  of  George  W.J.  Crawford 

On  the  bill  (8. 108*)  for  the  relief  of  Claude  H.  Masten,  &c 

On  the  bill  (8. 707)  for  the  relief  of  William  W.  Ross 

On  the  bill  (S.  47)  for  the  relief  of  James  Hunt > 

On  the  bill  (8.695)  for  the  relief  of  Michael  Granery,  &c ' 

On  the  bill  (8. 180)  for  the  relief  of  George  V.  Hebb , 

On  the  bill  (8.687)  for  the  relief  of  C.Bohn   

On  the  petition  of  Walbridge.  Holland,  and  Brown 

On  the  bill  (S.99*5)for  the  relief  of  Monroe  Donoho 

On  the  bill  (8.715)  for  the  relief  of  N.Boyden 

On  the  bill  (8.33)  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  R.  Shannon 

On  the  bill  (8.66)  for  the  relief  of  Hortensia  H.  Cook jl 

On  the  bill  (8. 831)  for  the  relief  of  certain  employ^  of  the  United  States 

Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

On  the  bill  (8.299)  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  N.  Le^^s i 

On  the  petition  of  Wolfe  and  Brown , 

On  the  petition  of  Isaac  F.Moore 

On  the  bill  (S.  532)  for  the  relief  of  Eliza  Howard  Powers 

On  the  petition  of  William  H.  Davis.    (To  accompany  bill  8. 1208) i 

On  the  petition  of  Hannah  Roche j 

On  the  petition  of  Ben  Holladay.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  231 ) 

On  the  bill  (8.459)  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  B.Custer 

On  the  petition  of  P.  L.  Ward.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1267) 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.2269)  for  the  relief  of  Calvin  Bronson 

On  the  |>etition  of  James  Vance  and  William  Vance.    (To  accompany 

bill  8.1268) ! 

On  the  memorial  of  John  Beeson 

On  the  petilion  of  Eva  V.  Busby  and  W.  W.  Busby 

On  the  bill  (8. 549)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  I.  Gustin 

On  the  bill  (8.  Ill)  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Macon,  Ga 

On  the  bill  (8. 53:})  for  the  relief  of  Elisha  Bass | 

On  the  bill  (8.  281)  for  the  relief  of  Emma  G.Nelson,  executrix,  and  ! 

Aaron  H.  Nelson,  executor,  &.c ,' 

On  the  bill  (8.374)  for  the  relief  of  James  A  Heard 

On  the  bill  (8. 1059)  for  the  relief  of  George  D.  C.  Hibbs 

On  th^  bill  (8. 476)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  M.  Simmons | 

On  the  petition  of  Arthur  Connell 

On  the  bill  (S.  259)  for  the  relief  of  Reuben  H.  Plass I 

On  the  bill  (8.  170)  for  the  relief  of  ToUey  and  Eaton 

On  the  bill  (8.  270)  for  the  relief  of  Jeremiah  C.  Conklin , 

On  the  bill  (8.  500)  for  the  relief  of  William  L.  Adams 

On  the  bill  (8. 894)  for  the  rt*lief  of  certain  employes  of  the  United  States 

courts  for  the  District  of  Columbia ♦ 
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Subject. 


On  the  bill  (S.  89)  for  the  relief  of  John  Adams  and  others 

On  the  petition  of  Anson  Dart 

On  the  bill  (S.  200)  for  the  relief  of  Nathaniel  P.  Harben 

On  the  petition  of  Sarah  S.  Flagg 

On  the  petition  of  Ann  Barnes 

On  the  bill  (S.  616)  for  the  relief  of  Theodore  F.  Hartridge  and  William 
G.  Christopher,  sureties,  &c , 

On  the  bill  (8.  814)  for  the  relief  of  Henry  M.  Shreve 

On  the  bill  (8.  1382)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  League 

On  the  bill  (8.  1109)  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  Lawson 

On  the  bill  (8.  896)  for  the  relief  of  Cyprian  T.  Jenkins 

On  the  bill  (8.  627)  for  the  relief  of  workmen  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Poverty  Island  light-house,  Lake  Michigan 

On  the  bill  (8.  1340)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  £.  Gunn 

On  the  bill  (8.  692)  for  the  relief  of  Robert  A.  McMurry 

On  the  bill  (8.  1179)  for  the  relief  of  Mattie  8.  Whitney 

On  the  bill  (8.  1063)  for  the  relief  of  William  J.  Gamble 

On  the  bill  (8.  1278)  for  the  relief  of  Lewis  D.  Allen 

On  the  bill  (8.  677)  for  the  relief  of  E.  Troisgros 

OnthebUl  (8.  1579)  for  the  relief  of  B.  B.  Connor. 

On  the  bill  (8.  3i6)  for  the  relief  of  Henry  F.  Lines 

On  the  bill  (8.  1276)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  B.  Phillipps 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2270)  to  pay  for  expert  service  relating  to  the  metric 
system  rendered  to  the  Furty-fifth  Congress 

On  the  petition  of  Samuel  Evans 

On  the  petition  of  George  W.  Saulpaw.     (To  accompany  bill  8.  1606). .. 

On  the  memorial  of  Samuel  D.Lecompte 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2262)  for  the  relief  of  Juliet  Leef,  &c 

Views  of  the  minority  on  same.    Part  2 

On  the  bill  (8.  1257)  for  the  relief  of  J.  H.  Alexander 

On  the  bill  (8.  1291)  for  the  relief  of  Charles  W.  Denton 

On  the  bill  (8.  1203)  for  the  relief  of  Margaret  B.  Franks 

On  the  bill  (8.  757)  for  the  relief  of  Gallus  Kerchner 

On  the  petition  of  John  Pattee 

On  the  bill  (8.  1476)  for  the  reUef  of  the  heirs  of  William  Selden,  de- 

On  the  bill  ('sVl478)  forthe  reiibVof  LiVzVe  .... 

On  the  bill  (8.  1545)  for  the  relief  of  J.  W.  Burbridge  <&  Co.  and  Robert 

H.  Mout^omer>' 

On  the  petition  of  George  E.  Payne.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  1720) 

On  the  bill  (S.  445)  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  B.  Campbell 

On  the  bill  (8.  83)  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  White 

On  the  petition  of  Jeanette  8.  Johnson 

On  the  memorial  of  Carl  Epplng  and  wife  and  C.  B.  Phillips 

On  the  biU  (8.  364)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  A.  Lowe 

On  the  bill  (8.  1325)  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  C.  Irwin 

On  the  bill  (8.  1365)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  P.  WoUaston 

On  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Marv  Hopperton 

On  the  memorial  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Ciul  Long.  (To  accompany  bill  8. 1779). 
On  the  bill  (8.  1621)  in  addition  to  an  act  for  the  relief  of  O.  B.  and  O. 

8.  Latham,  approved  March  3,  1863 

On  the  bill  (8.  1735)  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  Babb  and  others 

On  the  bill  (8. 1181)  for  the  relief  of  Dodd,  Brown  &  Co , 

On  the  bill  (8.  305)  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  B.  Wallace 

On  the  petition  of  Henry  P.  Rolfe.    (To  accompany  bill,  8.  1839) 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

On  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  adopted  June  6,  1879,  in  relation  to  the 

supplv  of  pure  water  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

On  tne  bill  (8.  1125)  to  provide  for  building  a  market  house  on  square 

446  in  the  city  of  Wasnington,  Districji  of  Columbia 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  1381)  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 

the  Potomac  River,  at  or  near  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia 

On  the  bill  (8.  1681)  to  provide  for  funding  the  8  per  cent,  improvement 

certificates  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
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Subject. 


COMMITTER  ON  PATENTS. 

On  the  petition  of  C.  J.  E.  Thompson 

On  the  Dill  (H.  R.  2518)  for  the  relief  of  Nelson  Lyon  and  Jeremiah  8. 
James 

On  the  petition  of  Herman  Miller.    (To  accompany  bill  8.  981) 

On  the  petition  of  Ira  Gill.    (To  accompany  bill  S.  846) 

On  the  bill  (S.  915)  for  the  relief  of  Edgar  Huson 

On  the  bill  (S.  1082)  for  the  relief  of  Smith  E.  G.  Rawson 

On  the  bill  (8.  960)  for  the  relief  of  Marietta  Mattison 

On  the  petition  of  Helen  Francis  Manville 

On  the  memorial  of  the  heirs  of  Daniel  Hayward 

On  the  petition  of  Martha  J.  Coston.   (To  accompany  bill  S.  1761) 

On  the  bill  (S.  7W)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  S.  A.  Wright 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  2019)  to  authorize  the  extension  of  the  patent  of  Dan- 
iel M.  Cook 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

On  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  adopted  January  15, 1880,  in  relation  to 
the  rooms  in  the  Capitol  lately  occupied  by  the  Court  of  Claims 

On  the  bill  (S.  464)  for  the  erection  of  a  public  building  at  Montgomery, 
Ala 


COMMITTEE  ON  TERRITORIES. 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  5048)  relating  to  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  Terri- 


tories 


On  the  bill  (H.  R.  5203)  to  provide  for  the  reapportionment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislatures  of  the  Territories  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyo- 
ming  

COMMITTEE  ON  RAILROADS. 

On  the  bill  (H.  R.  55)  grauting  a  right  of  way  across  Water  Shop's  Pond, 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  the  Springfield  and  New  London  Railroad 
Company 

On  the  bill  (S.  115)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  contract  with 
the  San  Antonio  and  Mexican  Border  Railway  Company 

On  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  85)  for  the  relief  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  LAWS. 

On  the  resolution  (S.-  Res.  19)  to  provide  for  the  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  a  supplement  to  the  Kevised  Statutes,  first  session 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR. 

On  the  bills  (S.  792  and  865)  which  propose  to  distribute  certain  un- 
claimed pay  and  bounty  moneys  belonging  to  colored  soldiers  and 
now  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 


COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  RETRENCHMENT. 

On  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  29th  of  May  and  of  the  18th  of 

June,  1879.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1366) 

Views  of  minority.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1366. )    Part  2 


SELECT    COMMITTEE    TO    INVESTKJATE    THE    FINANCE    RPIPORTS,   BOOKS, 
AND  ACCOUNTS  OP  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

On  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  adopted  November  19,  1877 


SELECT    COMMITTEE    TO    MAKE    PROVISIONS     FOR    TAKING     THE    TENTH 

CENSUS. 

On  the  message  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  removals  of  super- 
visors of  the  census  and  the  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by 
auch  removals 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  EXAMIXE  INTO  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  NORTHERN  CHEYENNES  FROM  THE 
SIOUX  RESERVATION  TO  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

On  the  bill  (S.  1298)  for  the  relief  of  the  Ponca  Indians 

On  the  reaolution  (S.  Res.  120)  instmctin^  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  report  to  the  Senate  proper  boundaries  of  a  reservation  of  lands  in 
the  Indian  Territory  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  with 
reference  to  providing  arable  lands  for  the  IndianH  in  severalty,  d^c  . 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  ALL  CLAIMS  OF  CITIZENS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AGAINST  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  NICARAGUA. 

On  the  bill  (S.  16.50)  anthoriziniz:  the  President  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  to  carry  into  effect  any  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  which  may  be  duly 
conclnded  between  the  two  governments 

SELECT  COMMITTEE   OX    THE    FREEDMAN'S    SAVINGS    AND    TRUST    COM- 
PANY. 

On  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  adopted  April  7,  1H79.  (To  accompany 
bills  S.  711  andS.  15rtl)  

SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  ALLEGED  FRAUDS  IN    THE    LATE 

ELECTIONS. 

On  the  resolation  of  the  Senate  adopted  March  19,  ld79 , 

On  the  same *. 

On  the  same.     (To  accompany  bill  S.  1721) 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTK^ATE  THE  CAUSES  WHICH  HAVE  LED 
TO  THE  EMIGRATION  OF  NEGROES  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  TO  THE 
NORTHERN    STATES. 

On  the  resolation  of  the  Senate  adopted  December  19,  1879.  .< 

On  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  adopted  December  19,  1879.    Part  2 

On  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  adoptel  December  19,  1879.    Part  3 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PRIYILBGBS  AND  ELECTIONS. 

No. 

By  Mr.  Saulsbnry 1,277 

By  Mr.  HiU,  of  Georgia 388 

COMMITTEE  OK  FOREIQK  RELATIONS. 

By  Mr.  Morgan 285 

By  Mr.  Pendleton 347 

By  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia 449 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

By  Mr.  Kernan 7,683 

By  Mr.  Bayard 50,51,428,465 

By  Mr.  Ferry 52,295,375 

By  Mr.  WaUace 88,416,677 

By  Mr.  Voorhees 160 

By  Mr.  Beck 325,374 

By  Mr.  Morrill 327 

By  Mr.  Allison :^1,713 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS. 

By  Mr.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia :J34 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 
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By  Mr.  Dawes 070 
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COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

By  Mr.  Harris 39,621 

By  Mr.  Rollins 296 

By  Mr.  Withers 383 

COMMITTEE  ON  PATENTS. 

By  Mr.  Hoar 104,385,622 

By  Mr.  Piatt 262 

By  Mr.  Slater 263 

By  Mr.  Call 384 
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By  Mr.  Booth 540.569 
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By  Mr.  Vest 310 

By  Mr.  Jones,  of  Florida 314 

COMMITTEE  ON  TERRITORIES. 

By  Mr.  Garland 455 

By  Mr.  Butler 538 

COMMITTEE  ON  RAILROADS. 

By  Mr.  Dawes 103,717 
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By  Mr.  Wallace 2 
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By  Mr.  Pendleton 723 
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By  Mr.  WaUace 427,572 
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SXUECT  COMMITTEE  TO  EXAMINE  INTO  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
REMOVAL  or  THE  NORTHERN  CHETENNES  FROM  THE  SIOUX  RESERVATION  TO  THE 
INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

By  Mr.  Dawes , 670 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood 708 

SELECT  COMMTITEE  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  ALL  CLAIMS  OF  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AGAINST  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  NICABAGUA. 

By  Mr.  Hamlin 532 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  FREEDMAN'S  SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  COMPANr. 

By  Mr.  Brace 440 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    TO    INVESTIGATE  THE    CAUSES  WHICH  HAVE    LED    TO  THE  EMI- 
GRATION OF    NEGROES  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  TO  NORTHERN  STATES. 

By  Mr.  Vance  (in  three  parts) 693 


46th  CoNaBESS, )  SENATE.  i  Repoet 

2d  Semon.       ]  \  No.  671. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


May  31,  1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Withers,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

EEPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  992.] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions,  having  examined  the  bill  (S.  992)  grant- 
ing a  pension  to  Mrs.  Julia  Gardner  Tyler,  and  the  petition  accompany- 
ing, find  that  the  applicant  is  the  widow  of  the  late  President  John  Tyler  j 
that  owing  to  adverse  circumstances  she  has  been  reduced  to  penury, 
and  now  asks  of  Congress  such  assistance  as  the  distinguished  position, 
unblemished  character,  and  extraordinary  public  services  of  her  late 
husband  entitle  her  to  expect.  Believing  that  these  circumstances  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Senate,  the 
committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


46th  GoNaBESS, )  SENATE.  /  Bepoht 

2d  Session.        |  |  No.  G72. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Mat  31,  1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  WiTHKBS,  from  the  Oommittee  on  Pensions,  sabmitted  the  following 

EBPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  H.  R.  2608.] 

The  Oommittee  on  Pensions,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  2608) 
granting  a  pension  to  Anna  M.  Wehe,  have  carefully  examined  the 
same,  and  report  that  the  applicant  is  the  dependent  mother  of  the  late 
William  Wehe,  Company  B,  Eleventh  Ohio  Volunteers:  that  her  claim 
was  rejected  at  the  Pension  Bureau,  upon  the  ground  that  the  soldier's 
death  was  not  the  result  of  his  military  service.  It  appears  from  the 
papers  on  file  in  the  Pension  Office  that  the  soldier  was  wounded  on  the 
17ih  day  of  September,  1862,  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  a  bullet  having 
passed  through  the  upper  part  of  the  right  lung;  that  in  consequence 
of  this  injury  he  was  discharged  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1863,  and 
was  granted  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per  month,  commencing 
at  the  date  of  discharge ;  that  on  the  24th  day  of  November,  1864,  he 
was  drowned  by  falling  from  a  steamer  on  the  Ohio  River. 

The  claimant  alleges  that  the  constantly-increasing  disability  of  the 
soldier  from  pulmonary  troubles  incident  to  his  wound  would  speedily 
have  resulted  in  his  death  had  he  not  been  accidentally  drowned. 

Your  committee  cannot  recommend  the  granting  of  a  pension  on  such 
hypothetical  assumption,  and,  believing  ttiat  the  claim  was  properly 
rejected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  ask  that  the  bill  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 


46th  Gongbess,  )  SENATE.  (  Bepobt 

2d  Session.       §  )  No.  673. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


May  31,  1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Withers,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  fol* 

lowing 

REPOET: 

[To  accompany  bill  H.  R.  745.  ] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  B. 
745)  granting  a  pension  to  Colby  Homaday,  have  carefully  examined  the 
same,  and  report  that  said  Homaday  was  enlisted  June,  1862,  and  was 
discharged  30th  June,  1865.  He  claims  that  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
of  measles  at  Camp  Douglas,  near  Chicago,  in  1862^  and  subsequent  cold 
and  exx>osure,  his  eyes  became  diseased,  and  the  disease  increased  unti. 
it  has  resulted  in  total  blindness.  His  claim  was  rejected  by  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau  under  the  provisions  of  section  4717,  Bevised  Statutes* 
As  this  statute  has  been  repealed,  and  no  obstacle  now  exists  to  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  claim,  and  presentation  of  proof  of  service 
and  disability  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  the  committee  ask  to  be 
discharged  firom  the  further  consideration  of  the  biU^  and  that  the  case 
be  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  for  decision. 


16th  CoNaBESS,  >  SEFATE.  (  Report 

2d  Session.        I  )  No.  674. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


May  31,  188D. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Withers,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

EEPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  1802.] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions^  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Ann 
M.  Pauldingj  praying  for  a  pension,  have  carefully  examined  the  same^ 
and  report : 

The  husband  of  the  claimant  was  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  He  was  born  in  the  county^  of  Westchester,  State  of  New 
York,  December  11, 1797,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Paulding,  one  of 
the  captors  of  Major  Andrd,  a  British  spy  who  had  secretly  negotiated 
with  Benedict  Arnold  for  the  surrender  of  a  strong  fortress  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  American  Army.  This  surrender,  had  it  been  successfully 
accomplished,  would  have  so  crippled  the  patriot  forces  that  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  war  of  the  Kevolution  would  have  been  en- 
dangered. The  capture  of  Major  Andr^  exposed  the  plot  and  defeated 
its  success. 

Hiram  Paulding  entered  the  Navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1811,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain,  for  which  service  Congress 
voted  him  a  svvord. 

In  1843  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  1857,  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  home  squadron,  broke  up  an  expedition  against  Nicaragua, 
led  by  William  Walker.  The  main  body  of  this  expedition,  commanded 
by  Walker  in  person,  landed  at  Punta  Arenas,  in  the  harbor  of  Grey- 
town,  November  25, 1857.  Paulding  arrived  on  December  6  in  his  flag- 
ship, the  Wabash,  and  on  the  8th  landed  a  force  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Engle,  when  Walker  surrendered  with  132  followers,  who 
were  disarmed  and  sent  to  the  United  States. 

In  December,  1860,  Nicaragua  presented  him  with  a  sword,  and  also 
offered  him  a  tract  of  land.  The  latter,  however,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  did  not  permit  him  to  receive. 

In  July,  1862,  he  was  made  a  rear-admiral  on  the  retired-list.  From 
1862  to  1866  he  was  in  command  of  the  navy-yard  at  New  York. 

In  1866  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Naval  Asylum  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1869  was  port-admiral  at  Boston. 

It  is  also  in  evidence  from  the  following  testimony  from  the  mayor 
and  common  council  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  that  the  claimant  is  now  at  an 
advanced  age  and  in  very  destitute  circumstances : 

Mayor's  Office,  City  Hall, 

Brooklyn,  December  2,  1878. 
To  ike  honorable  the  Common  Council: 

Gentlemen  :  At  the  request  of  several  influential  citizens  the  accompanying  me- 
morial is  transmitted  for  your  judicious  consideration  and  for  such  suitable  action  as 
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Yoar  honorable  body  shall  determine.  It  has  for  its  object  the  furtherance  of  a  bill  to 
be  presented  to  Congress  for  the  relief  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Paulding,  widow 
of  the  late  Senior  Rear-Admiral  Hiram  Paulding,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
end  jproposed  isjnst  and  highly  commendable.  The  advanced  age  of  Mrs.  Paulding, 
the  circumscribed  conditions  to  which  she  is  at  the  present  time  subjected,  naturally 
suggest  that,  unless  some  permanent  aid  be  provided  for  her  support,  her  future  will 
be  clouded  with  daily  anxieties,  which  it  should  be  the  national  care  to  relieve.  I 
trust  that  some  appropriate  action  on  the  part  of  the  common  council  will  be  promptly 
taken,  tending  to  lurtlier  the  passage  of  tne  bill. 
Respectfully, 

JAMES  HOWELL,  Mayor. 

In  response  to  the  foregoing  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  K.  Y., 
to  wit : 

Besohedy  That  this  commou  council  do  cordially  approve  the  proposed  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Ann  M.  Pauldinc,  widow  of  the  late  Admiral  Hiram  Paulding,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  a  copy  of  which  has  just  been  transmitted  to  this  board  by  his  honor  the 
mayor,  and  that  we  urgently  request  our  Representatives  in  Congress  to  exert  them- 
selves in  every  honorable  manner  to  secure  the  passage  of  said  biu. 

Besoleedf  That  the  city  clerk  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  prepare  a  suitable  me- 
morial to  Congress  asking  the  early  and  favorable  action  of  both  houses  of  the  na- 
tional legislature  on  the  aforesaid  measure  of  relief,  such  memorial  to  be  signed,  on 
behalf  ot  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  by  his  honor  the  mayor,  and  the  members  of  the  board 
of  aldermen,  and  to  be  forwarded  for  presentation  to  Congress  by  the  city  clerk. 

Resolved,  That  a  certilied  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  each  of  the 
Senators  in  Congress  from  this  State  and  each  of  the  Congressional  Representatives 
from  this  city  and  county. 

Attested  by  the  city  clerk,  AVilliam  L.  Bishop,  and  by  the  affixing  of 
the  seal  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  the  following  i^etition,  signed 
by  the  mayor  and  the  president  and  members  of  the  board  of  common 
council  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  was  presented  to  Congress  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions,  to  wit : 

To  the  honorable  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Strifes : 

In  behalf  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  tlie  undersigned,  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  of 
the  said  city,  do  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  memorialize  your  honorable  body  to 
speedily  enact  into  a  law  the  bill  now  pending  before  Congi-ess  for  the  relief  of  Ann 
M.  Paulding,  widow  of  the  late  Admiral  Hiram  Paulding,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

We  urge  it  most  earnestly,  believing  it  to  be  but  an  act  of  simple  justice  to  one 
whoso  own  intrepid  gallantry  and  unselfish  patriotism  as  displayed  in  a  long  career 
of  eminent  service  to  his  country  Tto  say  nothing  of  his  illustrious  lineage)  entitle 
him  to  so  much,  at  least,  of  grateful  recollection  and  consideration  from  his  fellow- 
countrymen  as  that  his  aged  widow  shall,  in  her  declining  years,  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  actual  physical  want. 

Attested  by  the  city  clerk,  William  L.  Bishop,  and  by  the  affixing  of 
the  seal  of  the  said  city  of  Brooklyn. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  other  evidence  is  submitted  in  support  of 
the  same,  in  the  following  resolutions  and  memorial  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  said  city  of  Brooklyn  and  county  of  Kings,  New  York, 
to  wit :  "  "      . 

Rewlvedy  That  this  board  hereby  cordially  approve  of  the  proposed  act  of  Congress 
providing  for  a  pension  for  the  widow  of  the  late  Admiral  Paulding,  and  request  the 
Repr<^scutative^  of  this  county  in  Congress  to  aid  in  its  passage. 

Resolvedy  That  a  suitable  memorial  to  Congress  be  prepared  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  such  act,  to  be  signed  by  all  tho  members  and  officers  of  this  board. 

Attested  by  E.  B.  Cadley,  clerk  of  board  of  supervisors  of  Kings 
Count\',  New  York. 
In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  the  following  memorial  to 
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the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  was  pre- 
sented and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions,  to  wit : 

The  nndersigned,  officers  and  members  of  the  board  of  snperyisors  of  the  coanty  of 
Kings,  beg  leave  to  memorialize  your  honorable  bodies  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a 
bill  granting  a  pension  to  Ann  M.  Paulding,  widow  of  Hiram  Paulding,  late  senior 
rear-admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  placing  her  name  on  the  pension-roll. 

Dated  Brooklyn,  December,  1878,  and  signed  by  all  of  the  said  super- 
visors of  said  Kings  County,  New  York. 

Attested  by  E.  B.  Cadley,  clerk  of  board  of  supervisors.  Kings  County^ 
New  York. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  testimony,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, cleaxly  establishes  the  condition  of  the  claimant  to  be  tJiat  of 
need ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  is  now  at  an  advanced  age  and  unable 
to  perform  iihysical  labor  to  provide  for  the  necessary  wants  of  increasing 
years,  and  in  view  of  the  distinguished  character  of  the  services  per- 
formed by  lier  husband  in  defense  of  the  integrity  of  his  country  at  home 
and  the  preservation  of  its  honor  abroad,  and  of  the  long  period  of  that 
brilliant  service,  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  naval  history  of  the 
United  States,  participating  in  all  of  its  wars  since  that  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  and  shedding  a  luster  on  the  republic  as  well  as  upon  his  own  char- 
acter and  reputation,  undimmed  by  a  single  unworthy  record,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  the  relief  prayed 
for  as  the  surviving  widow  of  a  gallant  and  patriotic  officer,  and  they 
recommend  the  passage  of  the  accompanying  bill. 


46th  Conobess.  )  BENATK  /  Bepobt 

2d  Session.       ]  \  Fo.  675. 


IJS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


May  31, 1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Caxl,  from  the  Committee  oa  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  ftccompany  bill  S.  732.] 

Hie  Committee  on  Pensions,  to  whom  were  referred  the  bills  ^S.  732 
and  H.  R.  5803)  granting  a  x>ension  to  George  W.  Leamy,  have  ex- 
amined the  same,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  Leamy  did  not 
receive  his  wound  while  in  the  Mne  of  duty.  They  therefore  recommend 
the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  bills. 


46th  CoNaBESS, )  SBXATE.  (  Ekport 

2d  Session.       |  )  No.  676. 


IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  1,  1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Dawes,  from  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims,  submitted 

the  following 

EEPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  205.] 

The  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  (S.  205)  granting  arreai's  of  pension  to  Abigail  8.  Tilton,  report  back 
for  said  bill  the  foUowing  substitute,  entitled  "A  bill  granting  an  in- 
crease of  pension  to  Abigail  S.  Tilton." 

This  biU  is  the  same  as  House  bill  No.  oo-LQ,  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions  of  the  House. 

The  committee  adopt  the  report  which  accompanies  said  bill,  having 
found  the  same  to  conform  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  recommend  the 
passage  of  the  said  substitute. 


[IIouHe  Report  Xo.  G92,  Forty-sixth  (.'uDgri-ss,  second  aession.] 

It  is  ill  evidence  that  the  husband  of  the  petitioner,  Benjamin  Stevens,  was  a  soldier 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  mustered  into  service  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  1777, 
MjrNing  as  a  private  in  Capt.  Samuel  McConnelVs  company,  of  Col.  Thomas  Stickney's 
regiment,  of  the  brigade  commanded  by  General  Stark,  and  was  honorably  discharged 
on  the  18th  day  of  September,  1777. 

It  is  also  in  evidence  that  at  the  date  of  the  petitioner's  marriage  with  the  said 
Benjamin  Stevens  she  was  the  widow  of  David  Tilton,  and  was  married  to  said  Stevens 
on  the  3l8t  day  of  Jannary,  1831,  and  that  they  lived  together  nntU  his  death,  which 
occnrred  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  1832 ;  that  she  snbsequenti  v  married  Adoniram 
Paige,  who  died  in  1848;  that  by  special  act  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  ap- 
proved January  4,  1849,  she  was  permitted  to  take  the  name  of  Abigail  S.  Tilton,  and 
in  which  name  she  now  petitions  Congress  for  relief. 

It  is  in  evidence,  by  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  that  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  February  3,  1853,  she  was  entitled  to  have  her  name  placed  upon  the 
pension-rolls  at  any  time  prior  to  June  22,  1674,  at  which  date  the  aloresaid  law  was 
repealed. 

It  is  also  shown  that  it  was  tlirongh  no  fault  of  the  petitioner  that  she  did  not  avail 
herself  of  the  provisions  thereof  before  its  repeal.  Living  in  a  secluded  countrv  place, 
and  knowing  but  little  of  the  proper  manner  of  making  application  for  pension,  she 
cansed  a  petition  to  be  drawn  up  setting  forth  in  full  the  facts  in  her  case,  which  was 
sent  to  the  member  of  Congress  from  her  district,  and  bv  him  w^as  deposited  in  the 
jietition-box  of  the  House  June  8,  1868,  as  is  shown  by  tiie  journal.  The  iMstitioner 
was  soon  after  informed  by  one  she  had  reason  to  rely  upon  that  she  was  not  entitled 
to  a  pension,  and  therefore  slept  on  her  rights  until  inibnned  of  her  error  long  after 
the  repeal  of  the  act  of  February  3,  1853. 

It  is  also  in  evidence  that  since  the  death  of  her  third  husband,  Adoniram  Paige, 
.she  has  lived  with  and  been  supported  by  Nathaniel  D.  Tilton,  the  son  of  her  first  hus- 
band, until  about  three  years  since,  when  he  died,  by  which  event  she  is  now  left  child- 
less and  destitute ;  that  she  is  now  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  and  in  receipt  of  no 
means  whatever  to  furnish  food  or  clothing  or  medical  attendance  and  nursing  In  her 
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last  years  of  life.  In  consideration  of  which,  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
act  approved  March  11,  1^78,  granting  pensions  to  widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers, 
the  committee  submit  herewith  a  bill  granting  her  a  pension  of  |16  per  month  Ji>eliev- 
ing  that  will  meet  her  needs  more  fully  than  the  provisions  of  the  bill  H.  K.  3298, 
wmch  provides  for  payment  at  the  rate  of  ff&  per  month  from  1854  to  date  of  special 
act  granting  her  a  pension,  March  3,  1879. 

Your  committee  tlierefore  report  back  the  bill  (H.  R.  3298)  with  a  substitute  there- 
for, and  recommend  the  adoption  and  passage  thereof. 

A  BILL  granthig  an  Increase  of  pension  to  Abij^ail  S.  Tilton. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffouae  of  ItepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrae  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  tne  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  place  on  the  pension-roll  the  name  of  Abigail  S.  Tilton,  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  dollars  per  month,  to  date  from  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  :  Provided  J  All  payments  heretofore  made  shall  first  be  deducted. 


46th  Gonobess,  \  SENATE.  j  Bepobt 

2d  Sessian.       f  \  Ko.  677. 


IS  THE  SEITATB  OF  THE  imiTED  STATES. 


June  1,  1880.<-Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Wallace,  from  the  GomDiittee  on  Finance,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  biU  H.  R.  2567.] 

In  this  case  the  following  facts  appear : 

E.  K.  Snead,  deceased,  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  first 
district  of  Virginia. 

P.  H.  Slaughter,  jr.,  was  one  of  his  deputies.  On  April  21, 1874,  he 
mailed  at  Idaho,  Ya.,  to  Snead  at  Onancock,  Ya.,  both  within  the  dis- 
tnct,  certain  books  containing  special  tax  stamps  and  coupons,  amount- 
ing to  $2,020.83,  which  never  reached  Snead,  and  were  lost.  The  letter 
was  not  registered,  but  its  mailing  and  passage  through  intermediate 
offices  is  shown  by  the  proof.  Snead  never  received  the  package,  but 
how  it  was  lost  is  not  ascertained. 

The  stamps  transmitted  were  only  available  for  nine  days  after  being 
mailed,  to  wit,  until  May  1, 1874,  and  were  in  blank,  and  therefore  un- 
available until  countersigned  by  the  collector  or  his  deputy.  This  the 
proof,  if  believed,  shows  was  not  done  by  either  of  them. 

Slaughter  seems  to  be  a  man  of  good  character,  and  fully  proves  the 
mailing  of  the  stamps. 

The  estate  of  Snead  is  charged  with  those  stamps  and  his  sureties 
held  liable  for  the  amount,  $2,020.83,  which  is  definitely  fixed  by  Slaugh- 
ter as  the  amount  mailed  by  him. 

This  state  of  facts  raises  but  one  question : 

Is  it  carelessness  for  one  United  States  of&cial  to  transmit  to  another 
within  his  district  through  the  mails  official  papers,  valuable,  which 
cannot  be  used  without  forgery  f 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  such  carelessness  as 
should  hold  the  collector  and  his  sureties  liable  for  their  loss. 

In  view  of  the  fact  too  that  the  stamps  were  available  for  so  short 
a  period,  it  would  be  a  violent  presumption  to  hold  that  the  government 
has  lost  anything  by  reason  of  this  transmission  through  the  United 
States  mails,  even  by  forgery  of  the  signatures  of  the  officials  or  one  of 
them. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


46th  Congress,  )  SENATE.  (  Eepobt 

2d  Session.       f  \  No.  678^ 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  1,  1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Withers,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  H.  R.  4887.] 

The  Committee  on  PensionSj  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  {H.  B,  4887) 
granting  a  pension  to  Rosalie  Louis,  tvidow  of  Peter  Lonis,  have  care- 
fully examined  the  same^  and  report : 

That  information  from  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  establishes  the 
fact  that  no  application  for  a  pension  nnder  the  general  law  has  been 
made  by  the  widow  of  the  soldier ;  and  the  committee,  in  accordance 
with  their  rule,  ask  that  the  bill  be  indefinitely  postponed. 


46th  Congress,  )  SEITATE.  §  Bepobt 

2d  Session.       f  \  Ko.  679. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  1, 1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  EiRKWOOD,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPOET: 

[To  accompany  biU  H.  R.  863.] 

The  Committee  on  PensionSj  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  {H.  R.  863) 
granting  a  pension  to  Oeorge  W.  Woodward^  have  considered  the  same^ 
and  report : 

It  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  War  Department  that  George  W. 
Woodward  was  mustered  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
as  chaplain  of  the  Forty-fifth  Begiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers,  to  date 
from  January  1,*  1862. 

By  Special  Orders  No.  28,  from  headquarters  Department  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, his  resignation  was  accepted  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  take 
effect  January  28, 1863. 

In  February,  1872,  he  filed  an  application  for  invalid  pension,  alleging 
therein  that  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  he  was  suffering  under  a  was^ 
ing  diarrhea,  cough,  and  heavy  expectoration^  with  great  emaciation  and 
debility.  Tnese  symptoms  he  alleges  contmued  many  months,  with 
general  disturbance  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  After  a  long  time  these  symptoms  abated  and  his  eyes  became 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  abscesses  forming  upon  the  lids^  some  of  them 
like  ordinary  sties,  but  others  many  times  larger,  and  discharging  pus 
very  freely*  In  the  autumn  of  1865,  the  vision  of  both  eyes  b^ame 
obscured,  and  so  continued  until  September,  1867.  He  alleges  his  dis- 
ability to  be  from  cataract  which  grew  upon  him  while  marchmg  through 
Tennessee  in  1862. 

C.  A.  Oriswold,  ex-surgeon,  in  a  certificate  made  May  2, 1872,  states 
that  claimant  was  then  62  years  of  age,  was  found  to  be  diseased  of 
both  eyes  with  lenticular  cataract.  The  right  eye  had  been  operated 
upon  by  removal  of  the  lens,  the  iris  being  ruptured  in  the  oi>eration, 
leaving  only  a  partial  restoration  of  sight.  With  the  left  eye  he  can 
just  distinguish  light  from  darkness;  not  objects.  The  claimant  is 
almost  blind  and  dei>endent  upon  others  for  eyesight. 

It  is  shown  by  the  affidavits  of  several  witnesses  that  claimant  was 
in  good  health  when  he  entered  the  Army,  and  had  no  trouble  with  his 
eyes  except  a  moderate  and  ordinary  near-sightedness. 

The  regimental  surgeon,  Dr.  Lyman,  upon  whose  certificate  he  received 
his  discharge,  says,  under  date  of  January  25, 1863,  <^£rom  daily  obser- 
vation for  several  months,  it  is  my  unqualified  opinion  that  in  conse- 
j     quence  of  enfeebled  vital  powers,  incident  to  his  age  and  natural  consti- 
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tutional  weakness,  he  cannot  endure  tlie  exposure  and  privations  of 
camp  life  without  danger  of  producing  permanent  and  serious  disease." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  this  case  to  show  that  this  claim- 
ant  has  been  very  much  enfeebled  since  his  discharge  from  the  service, 
and  also  to  prove  that  he  is  now  nearly  blind,  and  somewhat  dependent 
on  others  for  assistance  where  eyesight  is  concerned. 

The  claim  was  rejected  by  the  Pension  Office  on  the  ground  that  his 
deficiency  of  vision  was  not  incident  to  his  military  service. 

The  medical  referee  of  that  office  says,  ^<  The  causes  (that  is,  those 
ultimate  agencies  that  produce  the  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens)  that 
produce  cataract,  are  general  in  their  nature,  and  as  a  fact  it  is  not  in 
one  case  in  a  thousand  that  the  true  cause  can  be  fixed  upon.  Certainly 
it  is  largely  a  mattex  of  age ;  the  change  in  the  lens  constituting  a  part  of 
those  general  changes  (and  they  are  always  degenerative)  ca\Lsed  hj decay. 
^Still,  while  that  is  true,  we  often  see  it  in  subjects  whose  general  health 
seems  to  be  perfect.  It  is  a  disease  in  no  possible  way  incident'  to 
military  service.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  that  the  conditions  to 
which  the  claimant  was  subjected  in  his  year  of  service  did  not  have 
some  agency  in  causing  the  cataract.  I  give  it  very  distinctly  as  my 
opinion  that  he  would  have  had  the  cataract  aU  the  same  if  he  had  never 
heard  of  an  army.  If  because  the  service  may  have  had  some  agency 
in  the  matter  we  are  to  give  the  claimant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  as 
the  *  practice  of  the  office,'  the  claim  should  be  admitted.'' 

The  claimant  having  procured  additional  medical  evidence,  asked  that 
the  claim  might  be  reopened  for  its  consideration.  This  evidence  was, 
through  the  board  of  appeal,  referred  to  the  medical  referee  for  his  opin- 
ion as  to  its  sufficiency.  He  returned  it  with  the  statement  that  it 
<^  does  not  add  anything  to  the  case.  The  certificate  on  which  he  based 
his  resignation  says  nothing  about  disease  of  the  eyes,  or  diarrhea. 
Evidence  shows  clearly  that  disease  of  eyes  did  not  appear  till  some 
time  after  discharge,  and  the  cataract  from  which  he  is  now  suffering  is 
of  still  later  date.  I  can  see  no  connection  between  any  disease  con- 
tracted in  the  service  and  his  present  condition." 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Pension  Offioe  was 
proper,  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  not  pass. 
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2d  Senion.       ]  \  No.  680. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Juke  1, 1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  WiTKERS,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  465.] 

Tke  Committee  on  Pensions^  to  whom  was  referred  the  Mil  (8.  465)  granP 
mg  an  increase  of  pension  to  Oeorge  Smithy  have  examined  the  same^  and 
report: 

That  the  claimant,  while  unable  to  furnish  the  testimony  of  an  eye- 
witness to  the  accident  whereby  he  received  the  iiyury  for  which  he 
daims  the  pension,  does,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  furnish  abun- 
dtuit  proofs  that  he  did  receive  it  as  he  alleges,  and  they  therefore  rec- 
ommend the  passage  of  the  bill  as  amended. 


^TH  GONGBESS,  \  SENATE.  i  Kepobt 

2d  Session.       f  )  No.  681. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  1,  1880. — Ordered  to  be. printed. 


Mr.  GocKRELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bills  H.  R.  952  and  S.  295.] 

The  Committee  on  Military  AffairSj  to  which  were  referred  the  hills  (S.  295 
and  ff.  R.  952)  for  the  relief  of  tlie  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Regiments 
Missouri  Cavalry  Volunteers,  has  duly  considered  the  same,  and  submits 
the  following  reports : 

These  two  bills  are  identical,  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  bounty  to  the  enlisted  men  of  said  two  regiments,  as  follows,  to 
wit:  $100  to  those  who  served  one  year  or  more;  $66.66  to  those  who 
served  six  months  and  less  than  one  year ;  and  $33.33  to  those  who 
served  less  than  six  months. 

The  Senate  bill  295  was  introduced  April  1, 1879,  and  referred  to  your 
committee,  and  the  bill  H.  B.  952  passed  the  House  April  17, 1880,  and 
was,  on  April  19, 1880,  also  referred  to  your  committee. 

In  the  House  the  following  report  was  made,  to  wit : 

The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs^  to  whom  w  is  referred  bill  H,  R.  952,  having  had  the 
same  under  conaiderationf  reepectfally  submit  the  following  report: 

A  similar  bill  to  this  was  unanimously  reported  from  this  committee  in  the  Forty- 
fifth  Congress  and  the  following  report  submitted,  which  your  committee  now  adopt 
as  their  report  on  this  bill,  viz : 

Mr.  DiBRELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  submitted  the  following  report, 

to  accompany  bill  U.  K.  1590 : 

The  Committee  on  MiUtarg  Affairs^  to  whom  wan  referred  the  bill  (ff.  R.  1590)  for  the  relief 
of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Regiments  Missouri  Vatalrgj  respectfulhj  sabmit  the  follow- 
ing report : 

The  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Regiments  of  Missouri  cavalry  were  formerly  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Regiments  Missouri  Eurplle<l  Militia,  aud,  from  the  report  of  the  adjutaut- 
grneral  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  rendered  very  efficient  service  to  the  United  States 
Armj'.  By  an  order  of  the  War  Department  to  Major-Ortueral  Roseorans,  commanding 
the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  dated  10th  June,  18  )4,  those  regimtrnts  of  Missouri 
enrolled  militia  were  mustered  into  the  regular  service,  and  their  musters  t,o  date  back 
to  Xovember  1,  l^iO'Sj  when  last  paid  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  for  a  period  of  twenty 
months. 

From  a  letter  from  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  United  States  Army  it  aiipftars  that 
these  meu  were  regularly  mustered  into  the  serviee  by  companies  from  tin*  i»d  July, 
IHU,  to  the  7th  September,  Mi4.  The  musters  of  the  original  members  dated  back  to 
Xi»veml>er  I,  1H(53. 

It  also  appears  that  263  of  these  men  had  enlisted  in  said  regiments  before  said  order 
of  the  10th  June,  18.34  ;  and  that  909  men  eulist'Cd  afterward,  and  were  irregtilarly  and 
improperly  mustered  to  date  back  as  the  others  were  ;  and  th-it  that  muster  was  cor- 
rected by  orders  dated  November  26,  1864,  and  farther  enlistments  stopped. 
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The  benefit  of  the  l»oiint.y-law  of  Congress,  passed  July  4,  1864,  aa  found  in  Statute* 
ftt  Large  13,  page  1^9,  is  denied  soldiers  in  these  regiments.  The  section  referred  to 
reads  as  follows:  "Every  volunteer  who  shall  be  accepted  and  mustered  into  the 
•service  for  a  term  of  one  year,  unless  sooner  discharged,  shall  receive  and  l>e  paid  by 
the  United  States  a  l»ouuty  of  $100,  one  third  payalile  when  mustered  into  the  8c»rvice, 
one-third  when  his  time  is  half  out,  and  one-thinl  at  the  end  of  his  service,''  and  in 
like  ratio  for  two  and  three  yeai-s." 

The  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  14,  page  322,  provide  that  every  soldier  enlisting  after 
Apiil  14,  lb61,  for  not  less  than  two  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional  bounty  of 
$50.  And  those  soldiers  neither  enlisted  for  one  nor  two  years,  but  for  a  period  of 
twenty  months,  and  were  discharged  after  their  enlistment  expired. 

Your  committf  e  are  of  opinion,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  question, 
and  the  valuable  service  rendered  to  the  United  iStates  Army  as  Missouri  militia,  and 
having  fully  complied  with  the  terms  of  their  enlistment,  that  they  should  be  entitled 
to  the  relief  sought,  and  they  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  their 
relief. 

Toar  committee  has  fully  examined  the  facts  in  this  case,  and  finds 
the  foiegoiug  report  coiTect,  except  that  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  was 
formerly  the  Seventh  Regiment  Missouri  Enrolled  Militia,  and  the  Six- 
teenth was  formerly  the  Sixth. 

By  the  act  of  July,  22,  1861,  sections  5  and  6,  it  was  provided  that 
each  of  the  soldiers  organized  thereunder  should  receive  certain  pay 
and  allowances,  ^^  and  in  addition  thereto,  if  he  shall  have  served  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  or  during  the  war  if  sooner  ended,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars ;"  and 

That  any  volunteer  who  may  be  received  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  under 
this  act,  and  who  may  be  wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  in  the  service,  shall  be  enti- 
tleil  to  the  benefits  which  have  been  or  may  be  conferred  on  persons  disabled  in  the 
regular  service,  and  the  widow,  if  there  be  one,  and  if  not,  the  legal  heivs  of  such  as 
die  or  may  be  killed  in  service,  in  addition  to  all  arears  of  pay  and  allowances,  shall 
receive  the  sum  of  $100. 

By  the  act  of  March  25, 1802,  the  Secretary  of  War  was  required  to 
allow  and  pay  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  actually  employed  in  the  mil- 
itary services  of  the  United  States,  whether  mustered  or  uot^  where 
tlieir  services  were  accepted  by  the  generals  in  command  of  the  "  De- 
partnfent  of  the  West"  or  the  "Department  of  the  Missouri"  "  the  pay 
and  bounty  as  in  cases  of  regular  enlistments,^  and  there  was  a  further 
provision  in  section  three — 

That  the  heirs  of  those  killed  in  battle  or  of  thoM  who  may  have  died  tnm  wounds 
received  while  so  in  service,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  bontity  and  pay  to  which 
they  could  have  been  entitled  had  they  l>een  regularly  mustered  into  servieo :  Pr&t4ded 
4kat  the  bounty  and  pay  refet^red  to  iii  this  act  shaU  not  be  payable  unless  their  term  of  enlist- 
mtnt  and  service  be  of  such  duration  as  to  entitle  them  to  receire  the  same  according  to  exiatinij 
laws. 

The  act  of  July  5,  18G2,  section  six,  provided  that  the  acts  of  July  22 
and  July  29,  1862,  should--- 

Be  so  construed  as  to  allow  $25  of  the  bounty  of  $100  therein  provided  to  be  paid 
immediately  after  enlistment  to  every  soldier  of  the  regular  and  volunteer  forces  hereafter 
enlisted  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing  war. 

By  the  act  of  July  12, 1862,  all  payments  under  said  act  of  March  25, 
1862,  before  quoted,  were  suspended  until  they  could  be  examined  and 
reported  ujwn  by  a  commission  therein  provided  for. 

By  the  act  of  July  17, 1802,  the  President  was  authorized — 

To  accept  services  of  any  number  of  volunteers,  not  excee<ling  one  hundred  thou- 
sand as  infantry,  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  unless  sooner  discharged ;  and  every 
soldier  who  shall  enlist  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  receive  his  first 
month's  pay,  juid  aho$2^  as  a  bounty  ujton  the  mustering  of  his  company  or  regiment 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  President  was  further  authorized  by  section  four — 

To  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  in  such  numbers  as  may  be  prest^ited  for 
that  purpcjse  for  turlre  monthti,  if  not  sooner  discharged ;  and  such  volunteers,  when 
mustered  into  the  service,  shall  be  in  all  respects  upon  a  footing  with  similar  troops 
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in  the  United  States  service,  except  as  to  service  hounty,  which  shall  be  $50,  one-half  of 
which  to  be  paid  npon  their  joining  their  regiments  and  the  other  half  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  enlistment. 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1863,  it  was  provided  that — 

All  payments  of  advance  bounty  to  enlisted  men  who  have  been  discharged  before 
serving  ont  the  term  required  by  Jaw  for  its  full  payment  shall  be  allowed  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  paymasters  at  the  Treasury. 

And  that  any  person  who  had  enlisted  for  nine  months  or  a  shorter 
period — 

May  enlist  in  a  re^^imeut  from  the  same  State  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year ;  and 
any  pennon  so  enlisting  shall  be  entitled  to  and  receive  a  bounty  of  ^0,  to  be  paid  in 
time  and  manner  provided  by  tlie  act  of  July  22,  1861. 

By  another  act  of  March  3, 1863,  it  was  provided  that  every  person — 

Who  has  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  discharged  *  •  *  within  two  years  from 
the  date  of  their  enlistment,  by  reason  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  same  bounty  as  is  granted  or  may  be  granted  to  the  same  classes  of  per- 
sons who  are  discharged  afber  a  service  of  two  years. 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1864,  is  as  follows,  to  wit : 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  at  his  discretion,  at  any  time  hereafter 
eall  for  any  number  of  men  as  volunteers  for  the  respective  terms  of  one,  two,  and 
three  years,  for  military  service ;  and  any  such  volunteer,  or,  in  case  of  draft,  as  here- 
inafter provided,  any  snbstitute,  shall  be  c  /edited  to  the  town,  township,  ward  of  a 
city,  precinct,  or  election  district,  or  of  a  county  not  so  subdivided,  towards  the  quota 
of  which  he  may  have  volunteered  or  engaged  as  a  substitute ;  and  every  volunteer 
who  is  accept-ed  and  mustered  into  the  service  for  a  term  of  one  year,  unless  sooner 
discharged,  shall  receive,  and  be  paid  by  the  Un  ited  States,  a  bounty  of  one  hundred 
doHars ;  and  if  for  a  term  of  two  years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  a  bounty  of  two 
hundred  doUara;  and  if  for  a  term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged,  a  bounty 
of  three  hundred  dollars ;  one-third  of  which  bounty  shall  be  paid  to  the  soldier  at 
the  time  of  his  being  mastered  into  the  service,  one-third  at  the  expiration  of  one-half 
of  his  term  of  service,  and  one-third  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service ;  and  in 
case  of  his  death  while  in  service,  the  residue  of  his  bounty  unpaid  shall  be  paid  to  his 
widow,  if  he  shall  have  left  a  widow;  if  not,  to  his  children,  or  if  there  be  none ,  to 
his  mother,  if  she  be  a  widow. 

The  act  of  June  18, 1866,  provided— 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  cause  to 
be  paid  to  the  enlisted  men  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  Indian  regiments  the  bounty 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  under  the  same  regulations  and  restrictions  as  now  determine 
the  payment  of  bounty  to  other  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  act  of  July  3, 1866,  the  same  bounty  was  allowed  to  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry  provided  by  law  to  soldiers  enlisted 
during  1862.  Sections  12  and  13  of  the  act  of  July  28, 1866,  are  aa 
follows,  to  wit: 

Sec.  12.  And  he  it  further  enacted ^  That  each  and  cTery  soldier  who  enlisted  into  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  after  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  for  a  perioil  of  not  less  than  three  years,  and  having  served  the  time  of  hia 
enlistment  has  been  honorably  discharged,  and  who  has  received  or  who  is  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  United  States  under  existing  laws,  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollara 
and  no  more,  and  any  such  soldier  enlisted  for  not  less  than  t-hree  years^  who  has  been 
honorably  discharged  on  account  of  wounds  received  in  the  line  or  duty,  and  the 
widow,  minor  children  or  parents  in  the  order  named,  of  any  such  soldier  who  died  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  of  disease  or  wounds  contracted  while  in  the 
wrvice,  and  in  the  line  of  duty,  shall  be  paid  the  additional  bounty  of  one  hundred 
doUars  hereby  authorized. 

Skc.  13w  And  be  it  further  enacted ^  That  to  each  and  every  soldier  who  enlisted  into 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  after  the  fourteenth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty- one,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  and  who  is  not  included  in  the 
f  oreeoing  section,  and  has  been  honorably  discharged  after  serving  two  years,  and 
who  has  received  or  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  United  States,  under  existing  laws, 
a  iMinnty  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  no  more,  shall  be  paid  an  additional  bounty  of 
fifty  ddllars,  and  any  such  soldier  enlisted  for  not  less  than  two  years,  who  has  been 
honorably  discharged  on  account  of  wounds  received  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  the 
widow,  minor  children,  or  parents,  in  the  order  named,  of  any  such  soldier  who  die<l 
in  th**  service  of  the  United  States,  or  of  disease  or  wounds  contracted  while  in  the 
H««rvicp,  and  in  the  line  of  duty,  shall  be  pai<l  the  additional  bounty  of  fifty  dollars 
hen:bv  authorized. 
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By  the  act  of  February  21, 1868,  it  was  provided  that  if  any  person  en- 
titled to  bounty  under  tlie  foregoing  sections,  12  and  13,  of  act  of  July 
2S^  186(>,  died  before  receiving  same  it  should  be  paid  to  his  heirs. 

By  the  act  of  February  13, 1862, 10,000  troops  in  Missouri  and  4,500  in 
Maryland  were  authorized  to  serve  in  the  limits  of  those  States,  and  by 
the  act  of  July  13, 1868,  they  were  placed  "on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
volunteers  as  to  bounties." 

By  the  act  of  July  14, 1870,  tli0  same  bounty  was — 

Granted  the  enliste^l  men  of  the  Third  Arkansas  Cavalry  who  were  mustered  out  of 
the  service  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  as  is 
allowed  all  other  soldiers  enlisted  for  three  years  or  during  the  war. 

The  act.of  April  22, 1872,  is  as  follows,  to  wit  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiMe  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  every  volunteer,  non-commissioned  officer,  private,  musi- 
cian, and  artificer  who  enlisted  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  prior  to 
July  twenty-second 2  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  under  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  May  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  the 
orders  of  the  War  Department  issued  in  purauance  thereof,  and  was  actually  mustered 
before  August  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  into  any  regiment,  company,  or 
battery  which  was  accepted  by  the  War  Department  under  such  proclamation  and 
orders,  shall  be  paid  the  full  bounty  of  one  nundred  dollars,  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  said  proclamation  and  orders  of  the  War  Department,  in  force  at  the  time  of  such 
enlistment  and  prior  to  July  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  same  has  not  already  been  paid. 

Approved,  April  22,  1872. 

The  Fifteenth  Eegiment  Missouri  Cavalry  Volunteers,  formerly  the 
Seventh  Eegiment  Enrolled  Missouri  Militia,  and  the  Sixteenth  Regi- 
ment Missouri  Cavalry  Volunteers,  formerly  the  Sixth  Eegiment  En- 
rolled Missouri  Militia,  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  for  the  period  of  twenty  months  from  November  1, 1863,  and  by 
order  as  follows,  to  wit : 

[General  Orders  No.  36.  ]J 

Headquartbrs  State  op  Missouri, 

Adjutant-Gkneral's  Office, 

Saint  Louis,  Xovember  28,  1864. 

Under  authority  from  the  War  Department,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Major-Qeneral 
Kosecraus,  commanding  Department  of  the  Missouri,  dated  June  10,  1864,  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Provisional  Kegiments  Enrolled  Missouri  Militia,  have  been  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  for  the  period  of  twenty  months  from  November  1,  18B3. 

Inasmuch  as  the  organization  has  partaken  of  the  character  of  volunteers  in  the 
United  States  service  fi)r  the  period  before  mentioned  the  following  regimental  organ- 
izations are  established  and  announced  for  the  information  of  all  concerned. 

Then  follows  regimental  officers  and  company  commanders. 

The  historical  memoranda  of  record  concerning  these  two  regiments 
show  the  following  fa<;ts : 

On  the  12th  day  of  March,  1863,  by  instructions  from  the  governor 
of  Missouri,  General  C.  B.  Holland  is.^ued  an  order  to  organize  two  pro- 
visional regiments,  by  detail  or  otherwise,  from  the  several  regiments  in 
his  district  '^for  actual  and  continual  service,-^  and  on  April  1,  1803,  the 
Fifteenth  Regiment  Missouri  Cavalry  was  organized  as  the  Second 
Provisional  Regiment,  and  placed  in  tlie  tield  as  regular  troops  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Missouri,  and  on  May  19,  1803,  an  order  was 
issued  changing  the  number  of  the  regiment  to  the  Seventh  Provis- 
ional Regiment  Enrolled  Missouri  Militia.  This  regiment  did  most 
effective  service,  constantly  in  the  field  without  receiving  any  pay  or 
emoluments  from  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  period  of  over  twelve 
months.    In  June,  1804,  under  the  before-mentioned  order  of  the  War 
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Department,  the  regiment  was  regularly  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service,  to  date  back  to  November  1, 1803,  in  order  to  cover  the  back 
pay  due  them  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  because  they  had  been 
in  actual  service  prior  and  subsequent  to  that  date. 

Duiing  General  Price's  raid  into  Missouri  this  regiment  composed  a 
part  of  the  brigade  commanded  by  General  John  B.  Sanborn,  United 
States  Volunteers,  and  did  most  elective  service  in  that  severe  cam- 
paign. 

The  Sixteenth  Missouri  Cavalry  Volunteers  was  organized  in  the 
same  way,  and  did  most  elective  service,  participating  in  the  same 
campaign  against  General  Price  and  in  other  service. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  both  these  regiments  were  actually  in  the 
8er\ace  and  in  the  field  from  the  spring  of  1863  to  July  1, 18()5,  when 
they  were  mustered  out,  and  that  they  actually  served  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years.  A  part  of  the  time  they  were  serving  a^  enrolled  mil- 
itia and  for  over  a  year  as  regular  United  States  Volunteers,  having 
been  actually  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  for  twenty  months 
from  November  1,  1863.  Had  they  actually  been  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  at  the  beginning  of  their  service  in  the  field  they 
would,  under  the  act  of  July  22, 1861,  have  been  entitled  to  the  bounty 
of  $1(M),  and  under  the  act  of  July  4, 1864,  they  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  a  bounty  of  $2(M),  and  under  the  act  of  July  28, 1866,  to  an 
additional  bounty  of  $50.  Had  they  enlisted  for  only  nine  months, 
under  the  act  of  July  17.  1862,  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  $25 
bounty  on  enlistment;  had  they  been  enlisted  under  the  act  of  July  4, 
1864,  which  was  prior  to  the  order  of  General  Rosecrans  for  their  mus- 
ter in,  for  the  term  of  one  year  only  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  a 
bounty  of  $100 — one-third  payable  at  enlistment,  one-third  at  expi- 
ration of  six  months,  and  one-third  at  expiration  of  service. 

The  question  arises  why  they  have  been  paid  no  bounty! 

Your  committee  has  examined  and  quoted  herein  all  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress granting  bounties.  From  these  laws  it  will  be  seen  that  bounties 
were  allowed  and  paid  to  certain  troops  enlisting  for  nine  months,  one 
year,  two  years,  and  three  years,  and  that  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  payment  of  bounties  for  any  periods  or  terms  between  nine  months 
and  one  year,  and  between  one  year  and  two  years,  or  between  two  years 
and  three  years,  and  that  all  troops  enlisting  for  the  periods  named  re- 
ceived the  full  bounties  provided  upon  their  final  discharge  from  the 
service  by  reason  of  the  close  of  the  war,  whether  they  served  out  their 
fiiU  terms  or  not.  These  troops  were  mustered  into  the  service  for 
twenty  months,  a  period  between  one  and  two  years,  and  under  no  ex- 
isting law  can  they  be  paid  any  bounty  whatever.  This  bill  simply 
places  them  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  troops  enlisted  for  one  year, 
and  does  not  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  $50  additional  bounty  pro- 
vided for  by  the  act  of  July  28, 1866. 

Your  committee  find  that  the  cases  of  these  two  regiments  are  wholly 
exceptional  and  stand  alone,  and  thai  the  passage  of  the  bill  H.  B.  952 
cannot  be  considered  or  held  as  a  precedent  for  granting  bounties  to 
any  other  troops  not  entitled  thereto  under  existing  laws. 

In  view  of  the  facts,  therefore,  that  those  two  regiments  were  actually 
in  the  field  in  active  service,  faithfully  discharging  their  duties  for  the 
term  of  twoyears,  and  were  actually  mustered  into  the  United  States  serv- 
ice for  twenty  months,  and  performed  one  year's  full  service  after  June 
10, 1864,  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  War  Department  to  muster  them  in 
dating  back  to  November  1, 1863,  and  that  their  cases  are  wholly  ex- 
ceptional, and  will  form  no  precedent  for  any  other  troops,  your  com 
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mittee  considers  it  an  act  of  duty,  justice,  and  right  to  grant  to  these 
troops  at  least  the  same  bounty  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  bad 
they  only  enlisted  for  twelve  months,  and  in  this  view  your  committee 
leaves  out  of  question  the  additional  bounty  of  fifty  dollars  allowed  by 
the  act  of  July  28, 1866,  to  all  who  actually  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
service  for  a  tetm  not  less  than  two  years. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommends  that  bill  S.  295  be  indefinitely 
]>ostponed  and  that  bill  H.  E.  952  be  passed  without  amendment. 


46th  Congress,  >  SENATE.  i  Eeport 

2d  Session.       §  \  No.  682. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  1,  1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Call,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following^ 

REPORT: 

» 

The  Committee  on  Pensions,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of 
Mary  B.,  widow  of  James  H.  Shepley  (late  first  lieutenant  Company  E, 
First  Minnesota  Volunteers),  for  arrears  of  pension,  would  respectfully 
report  as  follows : 

That  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  reports  that  "  the  case  has  been  admitted." 

There  is  therefore  no  need  of  action  by  Congress  in  this  case. 


46th  GONO&ESS,  \  SENATE.  (  BSFOBT 

2d  Session.       §  \  No.  683. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  1, 1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Eebnan,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  16:28.  ] 

The  Committee  on  Finance^  to  whom  teas  referred  the  bill  {8. 1628) /or  the 
relief  of  Harry  L  Todd^  late  keeper  of  the  Kentucky  penitentiary^  have 
had  the  same  under  consideration^  and  submit  the  following  report: 

Harry  I.  Todd  was  duly  elected  by  the  general  assembly  of  Kentucky 
keeper  of  the  State  penitentiary,  and  held  that  position  from  March  9, 
1863,  until  March  1, 1871. 

He  was  elected  under,  and  his  duties,  liabilities,  and  rights  were  pre- 
scribed by,  chapter  922,  enacted  in  1862,  and  chapter  2045,  enacted  in 
1867,  of  the  laws  of  that  State. 

He  received  no  compensation  except  such  profits  as  he  might  make 
in  selling  the  articles  manufactured  by  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  over 
and  above  their  support,  the  cost  of  materials,  &c.,  and  certain  sums 
which  he  was  required  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  by  the  laws 
under  which  he  was  elected. 

Chapter  922  of  the  Laws  of  Kentucky  declares : 

The  keeper  of  the  penitentiary  shall  hold  "his  office  for  four  years. 

If  the  keex>er  of  the  penitentiary  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  obligations  im- 
posed on  him  by  this  act,  or  shall  be  guilty  of  any  malfeasance  in  office,  the  governor 

shall  have  full  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  remove  him  forthwith. 

t»  »  «  «  *  #     ■  • 

In  the  event  of  the  death  or  removal  from  office  of  the  keeper  of  the  penitentiarv, 
the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  auditor  shall  make  a  contract  with  a  suitable 
person  to  take  charge  of  the  penitentiary  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  until 
the  next  ensuing  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  and  until  a  new  keeper  be  ejected 
and  qaalllied. 

These  sections  and  various  sections  of  chapter  2045,  Laws  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1867,  describe  the  keeper  as  an  officer  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  State.  He-was  required  to  and  gave  a  bond  as  an  offi>cer  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  offi^^e  as  required  by  law. 

As  keeper  of  the  penitentiary  he  was  required  by  the  statute  to  keep 
the  convicts  at  labor,  and  for  this  purpose  the  State  furnished  buildings, 
machinery,  &c.,  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles,  among  them  bag- 
ging, wagons,  chairs,  &c. 

While  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  keeper  from  1863  to  1869  be 
was  called  upon  by  the  United  States  internal  revenue  officials  to  pay 
taxes  on  articles  manufactured  by  the  convicts  and  sold  by  him.  The 
taxes  were  paid  under  protest,  and  a  claim  for  refunding  the  amount  paid 
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was  duly  made  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  The  papers  submitted 
showed  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  articles  were  made  exclusively  by  con- 
vict labor,  and  on  being  presented  to  the  law  officer  of  the  Treasury, 
Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  Solicitor,  the  claim  was  allowed,  July  27, 1879;  but 
the  Commissioner  thereupon  submitted  the  case  to  G.  P.  James,  and  on 
his  opinion  the  claim  was  rejected. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  declines  to  reopen  the 
case  under  the  rules  of  the  department  that  a  case  once  decided  by  a 
former  Commissioner  cannot  be  reopened  by  a  succeeding  Conmiissioner, 
unless  in  certain  contingencies  which  the  Commissioner  does  not  think 
•exist  in  the  present  case. 

The  amounts  of  the  taxes  exacted  by  the  United  States  officials  and 
paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  are  as  follows : 

Statement  of  taxes  assesHd  and  paid. 

Tot  1863~'64.  For  manufacturing  and  sales  of  bagging  and  chairs  and  tax 

for  slaughtering  animals  to  feed  convicts ^ |2,320  25 

1865.  Same  and  manafacturer^s  license  for  each  employment 6, 691  64 

1866.  Same 17,751  99 

1867.  Same 4.481  00 

1868.  Same 3,761  69 

35,006  57 

Tour  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  whether  Mr.  Todd  was  liable 
to  pay  any  part  or  all  of  the  sums  exacted  is  a  question  which  should 
be  decided  by  the  courts.  The  committee,  therefore,  report  back  the 
accompanying  bill,  with  an  amendment,  and  authorizing  Mr.  Todd  to 
institute  an  action  against  the  United  States  in  the  Cou^  of  Claims  to 
recover  the  amount  of  said  internal  revenue  taxes  alleged  to  have  been 
improi)erly  collected  from  him,  and  recommend  its  passage. 

O 


46th  Congress,  i  SENATE.  (  Report 

2d  Session.       i  \  No.  684. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  1,  18^. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Platt,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPOET: 

[To  accompany  biU  H.  R.  3009.] 

The  Committee  on  PenaionSj  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  Joseph 
and  Catharine  Boll  and  other  citizens^  praying  for  granting  of  a  pension 
to  Catharine  BoUj  mother  of  Louis  Boll^  have  carefully  examined  the  same^ 
and  report: 

That  Loais  Boll,  the  son  of  claimant,  was  enrolled  on  the  12th  day  of 
November,  1861,  in  Company  H,  Eleventh  Begiment  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers, to  serve  three  years,  and  was  regularly  mustered  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  as  a  private,  on  the  27th  day  of  November.  1861, 
at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  Company  H,  Eleventh  Begiment  Pennsylvania 
Yolunteers,  to  serve  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war;  and  was  killed 
in  action  at  Bull  Bun,  Ya.,  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  1862. 

This  claim  was  originally  filed  at  the  Pension  Office  on  the  25th  day 
of  January,  1873,  and  was,  after  a  full  compliance  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  that  office,  rejected  upon  a  final  hearing — cause,  non-depend- 
ence. An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  how- 
ever, sustained  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

The  facts  shown  by  the  evidence  are  that  Louis  Boll,  at  the  time  of 
enlistment,  was  barely  eighteen  years  of  age ;  had  prior  to  his  enlistment 
lived  with  his  parents;  had  worked  for  two  years  before  his  enlistment 
for  a  Mr.  Beahm;  and  had  given  his  entire  wages  to  his 'parents,  who 
supported  and  provided  for  him.  The  amount  of  wages  earned  by  him 
at  this  period  is  not  stated. 

His  father,  Joseph  Boll,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  son's  enlistment,  a 
carpenter  in  fair  health,  with  steady  work,  and  ordinary  wages,  which, 
he  properly  applied  to  the  support  of  the  claimant. 

During  the  soldier's  service  he  sent  home  money,  from  time  to  time, 
to  his  parents.  How  much  money  was  thus  sent  does  not  appear;  but 
one  letter  is  produced,  and  in  that  the  sum  of  $15  appears  to  have  been 
remitted. 

The  case  seems  to  have  been  one,  not  unusual,  where  the  parents 
claimed  and  received  the  boy's  wages,  and  provided  him  with  necessary 
support. 

Neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  had  or  now  have  any  property. 

During  the  years  that  have  passed  since  the  son's  enlistment  the 
father,  Joseph  Boll,  husband  of  the  claimant,  has  been  gradually  failing, 
until  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  he  is  able  to  earn  but  little,  not 
enough  to  sup])ort  the  claimant.  At  the  time  of  the  soldier's  enlist- 
ment, during  his  service,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  the  husband  did 
earn  enough  to  support  the  claimant,  and  did  properly  sui)i)ort  her. 
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The  i>etitioner  has  two  daughters  living,  aged,  respectively,  thirty  and 
Ulirty-two  years.  Whether  they  have  ever  contributed  to  her  support 
is  not  shown. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  i>etitioner  was  not  dependent  upon 
her  son  for  support  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  or  at  any  time. 

They  therefore  ask  to  be  discharged  from  Airther  consideration  of  the 
petition,  and  that  the  prayer  thereof  be  denied. 


46th  Oongbess,  J  SENATE.  (  Eepobt 

2d  Session.       J  \  No.  685. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


June  1,  1880. — Qrdered  to  be  priuted. 


Mr.  KiKKWOOD,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT: 

The  Committee  on  Pensions^  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  Jane  E. 
Slamm,  asking  for  arrears  of  pension^  have  examined  the  same,  and  re- 
port : 

That  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  that 
the  petitioner  has  failed  to  make  any  application  to  his  office  for  arrears 
uuder  the  acts  of  January  25  and  March  9, 1879.  The  committee  there- 
fore ask  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  petition, 
and  that  it  be  indefinitely  postponed. 


iSXH  GONGBESS,  I  SENATE.  (  Bepobt 

2d  8es9um.       ]  \  No.  686. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  1,  ISSO.—Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  McPhbbson,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  fol- 

lowinff 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  1334.] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions^  to  tchom  was  referred  the  Mil  [8. 1334)  grant- 
ing a  pension  to  Charles  H.  FranJc^  have  carefully  examined  the  same, 
and  report  a>s  follows: 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  on  file  in  the  case  that  the  petitioner 
was  a  private  in  Companj'  H,  Third  Delaware  Volunteers;  enlisted 
March  3, 1862 ;  discharged  May  28, 1863 ;  and  filed  declaration  for  pen- 
sion June  3, 1863. 

Pension  was  granted  at  $4  per  month,  which  has  been  since  increased 
to  $18  per  month. 

The  petitioner  claims  to  have  been  injured  on  the  retreat  to  Harper's 
Ferry.  He  fell  down  in  crossing  a  dit<^h,  and  was  injured  in  the  spine 
by  being  trod  upon  by  a  comrade. 

The  reports  from  the  Ac^jutant-General's  oflSce  and  hospital  reports 
confirm  Ailly  the  statement  of  the  petitioner,  and  it  is  further  verifi^  by 
a  large  number  of  wituesse^s. 

He  claims  his  disability  to  be  total  and  permanent. 

Drs.  Keybums  and  Stanton  examined  the  petitioner  on  November  17, 
1879,  and  report  him  thus :  ''  He  is  now  in  a  condition  to  warrant  a 
rating  of  second  grade,  as  he  is  wholly  unable  to  do  any  manual  labor.^ 

Tlie  medical  referee  upon  the  report  presented  disagrees  with  the 
conclusions  of  tfie  board,  and  thereupon  the  Pension  Oflice  rejected  the 
application  for  increase. 

The  petitioner  has  an  aged  mother  and  sister  dependent  upon  him  for 
supjwrt,  and  he  is  entirely  disabled  from  contributing  to  their  support, 
but  on  the  contrary  has  been  a  burden  upon  them  by  reason  of  the  in- 
jury he  received  in  the  service.  His  disability  seems  to  be  increasing, 
and  is  without  doubt  continuous,  as  shown  by  reports  of  medical  officers. 

The  committee  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  with  an 
amendment. 


^4ftrH  CoNasEss,  >  SENATE.  i  Bepobt 

2d  Session.       i  \  No.  687. 


nr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  1,  1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Hr.  Oboome,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  H.  R.  751.] 

The  Committee  on  PensionSy  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (R.  B»  751)  grant- 
ing a  pension  to  Harvey  Burkj  have  examined  the  same,  and  adopt  the 
House  report^  which  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Burk  was  enlisted  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  1862,  as  a  private  in 
Oompany  E,  of  the  Sixty- seventh  Eegiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  and 
was  discharged  at  CarroUton,  La.,  on  September  19, 1863,  because  of  a 
partial  loss  of  use  of  his  hands  and  feet  caused  by  rheumatism,  which 
had  become  chronic  and  rendered  him  totally  unfit  for  military  service. 

The  evidence  shows  total  disability,  and  the  only  reason  aUeged  for 
the  rejection  of  the  claim  for  a  pension  in  this  case  was  the  statement 
that  the  disability  existed  prior  to  enlistment ;  but  tiie  recruiting  officers 
enlisted  him  as  a  sound  man ;  the  colonel  of  his  regiment,  the  captain 
of  his  company,  and  the  captain  of  another  company  in  the  same  re^- 
ment,  all  swear  that  Mr.  Burk  was  in  good  health  at  and  before  Ms 
enlistment,  and  became  disabled  in  the  service.  The  first  lieutenant  of 
his  company  swears  that  this  soldier  was  disabled  in  the  line  of  his  duty. 

The  assistant  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  under  date  of  June  2, 1869, 
certifies  that  the  disability  was  the  result  of  rheumatism  and  neuralgia, 
caused  by  exi)osure  while  a  prisoner;  and  the  examining  surgeon  of  the 
Pension  OfiSce  certifies  that  the  disability  is  total,  and  that  he  believes 
from  the  evidence  it  was  incurred  during  the  service  and  in  the  line  of 
duty.  In  addition  to  this  all  the  county  oflicers  of  Jackson  County, 
Indiana,  and  a  large  number  of  respectable  citizens  of  Brownstown,  in 
said  county,  where  the  soldier  had  his  home,  certify  that  they  had  known 
him  many  years,  and  that  when  he  enlisted  he  was  a  sound  and  healthy 
man,  free  from  disease ;  and  against  all  this  mass  of  testimony  there  is 
nothing  whatever  except  the  statement  of  the  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
regiment  in  1863,  which  was  afterwards  corrected  by  the  certificate 
at^vc  mentioned  of  the  same  surgeon  on  June  2, 1869,  and  the  state- 
ment of  a  detective  employed  by  the  Patent  Office,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  disability  existed  before  enlistment,  and  that  a  man  named  Nelson 
Durland  had  told  him  so. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  this  statement  of  the  detective, 
founded  on  mere  hearsay  and  not  supported  by  any  affidavit,  amounts 
to  nothing  as  against  the  great  weight  of  evidence  showing  that  the 
disability  in  fact  accrued  during  the  service,  and  that  the  soldier  was 
sound  and  fit  for  service  when  enlisted.  Your  committee  therefore 
recommend  that  the  accompanying  bill  (H.  B.  751)  be  passed. 


46th  CONaBESS.  )  SEKATE.  (  Bepobt 

2d  Session.       j  \  No.  688. 


m  THE  SEIi^ATE  OF  THE  Ul^ITED  STATES. 


June  1,  1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Gboome,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following* 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  8. 1318.] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions^  to  whom  was  referred  the  Mil  {8. 1318)  gra/nt- 
ing  a  pension  to  Seymour  Colby ^  have  examined  the  same,  and  report : 

The  claimant  enlisted  August  13, 1864,  and  was  discharged  on  May 
29, 1865,  on  account,  he  alleges,  of  injuries  received  while  loading  some 
cattle.  The  captain  of  his  company  also  testMes  to  this  fact.  He  filed 
an  application  for  x>ension  May  21, 1877,  alleging  chronic  diarrhea  and 
rheumatism.  He  fails  to  furnish  evidence  of  any  treatment  for  these 
diseases  while  in  the  Army  or  for  nearly  two  years  thereafter.  Two  of 
his  comrades  testify  that  he  suffered  from  them  while  in  the  Army^ 
although  he  was  not  in  hospital.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  only 
in  the  service  about  nine  months,  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  existence 
of  disease  for  which  he  claims  i)en8ion  at  time  of  discharge,  or  for  about 
two  years  thereafter,  and  the  further  fact  that  his  application  was  not 
filed  for  twelve  years  after  discharge,  the  committee  ask  to  be  discharged 
firom  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill,  and  that  it  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 


40IR  OONaBESSy  I  •   SEI^ATE.  i  Eepoet 

2d  Session.       §  \  I^o.  689. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  1, 1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Oboome,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  H.  R.  1890.  ] 

The  Committee  on  PensionSj  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  {H.  B.  1890) 
granting  a  pension  to  Ellen  Gillespie^  hate  carefully  examined  the  same^ 
and  report : 

That  John  W.  Gillespie,  the  husband  of  the  applicant,  was  discharged 
from  the  service  February  6, 1863,  on  account  of  a  wound  received  at  the 
bat.le  of  Antietam,  the  ball  entering  right  arm,  passing  thence  into 
thorax,  below  nipple ;  thence  downward  and  out,  near  the  spinal  column. 
It  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  his  family  physician  that  at  times  he 
sofiered  from  pain  in  his  right  side.  He  died  suddenly  on  October  28, 
1878,  in  presence  of  the  physician  aforesaid,  who  further  te^stified  that 
thei*e  was  "  no  post  mortem  examination,  but  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
ease  and  its  symptoms  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  wound,  or  injury 
resulting  from  the  wound,  was,  if  not  the  immediate,  the  remote  cause 
of  his  death."  The  committee,  however,  do  not  believe  that  the  evi- 
dence justifies  this  conclusion ;  they  agree  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  that  the  death  of  said  Gillespie  was  not  the  result  of  wounds. 
They  therefore  ask  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  and  that  it  be  indefinitely  postponed. 


46th  CoNaHESSi )  SENATE.  f  Eepobt 

2d  Session.       f  \  No.  690. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Jl'NB  1,  1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Gboome,  firom  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  biU  H.  R.  3017.] 

The  Committee  on  FensionSj  to  tchom  was  referred  the  bill  {H.  R.  3017) 
granting  a  pension  to  William  Bryant^  have  carefully  examined  thesamey 
and  report : 

The  applicant  enlisted  August  9, 1869,  and  was  discharged  May  13. 
1865.  He  claims  a  pension  on  account  of  chronic  pleuritis,  caused 
by  being  struck  on  the  left  side  with  a  piece  of  shell  on  July  12, 1864, 
while  in  battle.  The  medical  referee  reports  that  he  is  suffering  firom 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  that  tibere  is  no  connection  between 
said  disease  and  the  blow  or  wound  firom  the  shell.  The  committee  con- 
cur in  this  belief,  and  ask  to  be  discharged  firom  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  that  it  be  indefinitely  i)ostponed. 


> 


46th  Congbess,  »  SENATE.  (  Bepobit 

2d  Session.      f  \  No.  691. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  1,  1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Call,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  8.  1809.  ] 

The  Committee  on  PensionSj  to  tchom  was  referred  the  petition  of  Army 
officers  J  praying  that  a  pension  be  granted  to  Amos  Chapman^  scout^  have 
carefully  examined  the  samcj  and  report : 

That  Amos  Chapman,  now  resident  at  Camp  Supply.  Indian  Terri- 
tory, was  employed  as  scout  and  guide  for  the  ^'  Indian  Territory  Expe- 
dition," commanded  by  Colonel  and  Brevet  Major-Qeneral  N.  A.  Miles, 
U.  S.  A. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1874,  while  he  and  five  others  were  con- 
veying official  dispatches  from  a  camp  of  the  expedition  on  McClellan 
Greek,  Texas,  to  Camp  Supply,  Indian  Territory,  they  were  met,  attacked, 
and  surrounaed  near  the  Washita  Eiver,  Texas,  by  a  force  of  125  hostile 
Eiowas  and  Comanches,  whom  they  fought  so  stubbornly  as  to  compel 
them  to  abandon  the  attack. 

During  this  fight  Amos  Chapman  received  a  wound  that  rendered  the 
amputation  of  his  leg  necessary,  and  makes  him  incapable  of  providing 
for  himself. 

The  above  statement  is  certified  to  by  the  officers  of  the  command  in 
which  he  served,  to  wit : 

Nelson  A.  Miles,  colonel  Fifth  Infantry,  commanding  Indian  Territory 
expedition ; 

C.  C.  Compton,  major  Sixth  Cavalry,  commanding  battalion ; 

G.  W.  Baird,  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant.  Fifth  Infantry; 

Frank  D.  Baldwin,  first  lieutenant.  Fifth  Infantry,  and  chief  of  scouts ; 

Dr.  Cleary,  post  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  Camp  Supply  j 
who  idso  recommend  that  a  pension  be  grauted  him  in  recognition  of 
his  heroic  services  and  valuable  assistance  to  the  Army. 

Tour  committee  would  recommend  the  passage  of  the  accompanying 
bill. 


\ 


46th  CoNaBESS, )  SENATE.  (  Repoet 

2d  SeMian.       J  \  No.  692. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  1,  1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Gall,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  biU  S.  1810.] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions^  to  whom  was  re/erred  the  petition  o/Mat'y  E. 
AmbresteTy  praying  for  a  pension^  have  carefully  examined  the  samSj  and 
report : 

That  the  petitioner  is  the  widow  of  Jerome  Ambrester,  late  a  private 
in  Company  G,  First  Maryland  Infantry  Volunteers,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  right  shoulder  and  in  the  ear  and  head,  on  the  i8th  day  of  August, 
1864,  by  a  minnie  ball,  on  the  Weldon  Eailroad,  while  in  the  line  of  his 
duty. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  December  1, 1877,  he  was  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  for  the  wounds  described  above,  and  the  widow  now  prays  to 
have  the  pension  continued  to  herself  and  his  children. 

Dr.  Eobert  C.  Carter  states  in  affidavit  that  he  attended  the  soldier 
during  several  attacks  in  the  last  year  of  his  life ;  that  his  disease  was 
abscess  of  the  right  lung,  in  the  last  and  fatal  attack  of  which  he  died, 
December  1, 1877.  There  was  a  fluctuating  tumor  beneath  the  scapula 
connecting  with  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  which  tumor  could  be  consider- 
ably reduced  by  pressure. 

It  is  affiant's  opinion,  having  learned  that  there  was  no  predisposition 
to  consumption  in  his  (the  soldier's)  family  that  the  cause  of  his  death 
was  inflammation  superinduced  by  the  wound  received  in  the  Army. 

B.  H.  Tuft,  M.  D.,  testifies  that  he  examined  and  treated  the  soldier 
for  a  wound  m  the  right  shoulder  at  different  times  since  his  discharge, 
and  removed  fragments  of  bone  from  the  scapula ;  attended  him  for 
phthisis,  and  has  no  doubt  that  the  consumption  was  the  result  of  the 
gunshot  wound  of  the  right  shoulder. 

The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  rejected  the  widow's  claim  on  the 
ground  that  the  soldier's  death  was  not  caused  by  his  military  service. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  evidence  of  the  physicians 
quoted  above  is  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  disease  from  which  tlie  sol- 
dier died,  and  that  his  widow  and  children  are  entitled  to  a  pension. 
They  therefore  recommend  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  be  granted, 
and  urge  the  passage  of  the  accompanying  bill. 
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46th  CoNaRESS, )  SE]SrATE.  i  Keport 

2d  Session.       (  \  No.  693. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


JvsK  1,  1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


3fr.  VxscEy  from  the  Committee  to  luvestigate  the  Causes  which  have 
led  to  the  Emigration  of  Negroes  from  the  Southern  to  Northern 
States,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

The  tSelect  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  investigate  the  causes  which 
hate  led  to  the  migration  of  the  negroes  from  the  Southern  States  to  the 
Northern  States,  having  duly  considered  the  same,  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

On  the  18th  day  of  December,  1879,  the  Senate  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

WbereaH  large  uuiiibera  ot'  negroes  from  the  Southern  States  are  emigrating  to  the 
Northern  States ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  cnrrently  aUeged  that  they  are  induced  to  do  so  by  the  unjust  and 
cmel  conduct  of  their  white  ^Uow-citizens  towards  them  in  the  South,  and  by  the 
denial  or  abridgment  of  their  personal  and  political  rights  and  privileges:  There 
fore, 

Be  it  ri8olred,  That  a  committee  of  five  members  of  this  body  be  appointed  by  its 
presiding  officer,  wh  ^e  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  aforesaid  emigration,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Senate ;  and  said  committee 
shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  sit  at  any  time. 

In  obedience  to  this  resolution  the  committee  proceeded  to  take  testi- 
mony ou  the  19th  day  of  January,  and  continuing  from  time  to  time  until 
153  witnesses  had  been  examined,  embracing  persons  from  the  States 
of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Indiana.  Much  of  tliis  testimony  is  of  such  a 
character  as  would  not  be  received  in  a  court  of  justice,  being  hearsay, 
the  opinions  of  witnesses,  &c.,  but  we  received  it  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining, if  possible,  the  real  state  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  Southern  colored  people,  their  opinions  and  teelings,  and  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  their  white  neighbors.  We  think  it  clearly  estabUshed 
from  the  testimony  that  the  following  may  be  said  to  be  the  causes 
which  have  induced  this  migration  of  the  colored  people  from  various 
portions  of  the  South  to  Northern  States,  chiefly  to  Kansas  and  Indiana: 
That  from  North  Carolina,  the  State  to  which  we  first  directed  our  at- 
tention, was  undoubtedly  induced  in  a  great  degree  by  Northern  politi- 
cians, and  b^"  negro  leaders  in  their  employ,  and  in  the  employ  of  rail- 
road lines. 

Examining  particularly  into  the  condition  of  the  colored  men  in  that 
State,  it  was  disclosed  by  the  testimony  of  whites  and  blacks.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  that  the  causes  of  discontent  among  those  people 
could  not  have  arisen  f^om  any  deprivation  of  their  political  rights  or 
any  hardship  in  their  condition.      A  minute  examination  into  their 
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situation  shows  that  the  average  rate  of  wages,  ac6ordiug  to  the  age 
and  strength  of  the  hand  for  fiekl  Uibor,  was  fi-oin  eight  to  fifteen  dollars 
per  month,  including  board,  and  house  to  live  in,  garden  and  truck 
patches  around  the  house,  fire-wood,  and  certain  other  privileges,  all 
rent  free. 

These,  added  to  the  extra  labor  which  could  be  earned  by  hands  dur- 
ing the  season  of  gathering  turpentine  and  resin,  or  of  picking  cotton, 
made  the  general  average  of  compensation  for  labor  in  that  State  quite 
equal  to  if  not  better  than  in  any  Northern  State  to  which  these  people 
were  going,  to  say  nothing  of  the  climate  of  Korth  Carolina,  which  was 
infinitely  better  adapted  to  them. 

The  closest  scrutiny  could  detect  no  outrage  or  violence  inflicted  upon 
their  political  rights  in  North  Curolina  for  many  years  past.  They  all 
testified  that  they  voted  freely  ;  that  their  votes  were  counted  fairly ; 
that  no  impropei  influence  whatsoever  was  exerted  over  them ;  and  many 
were  acquiring  real  estate,  and  were  enjoying  the  same  privileges  of 
education  for  their  children,  i)recisely,  that  the  whites  were  enjoying. 

It  was  also  disclosed  by  the  testimony  that  there  existed  aid  societies 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  city  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  Indianapolis, 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  West,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  fur- 
nish aid  to  colored  men  migrating  to  the  West  and  North ;  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  agents  and  members  of  these  societies  generally 
disclaimed  that  it  was  their  intention  to  induce  any  colored  men  to  leave 
their  homes,  but  only  to  aid  in  taking  care  of  them  after  they  had  ar- 
rived, yet  it  was  established  undeniably,  not  only  that  the  eft'ect  of  these 
societies  and  of  the  aid  extended  by  them  operated  to  cause  the  exodus 
originally,  but  that  they  stimulated  it  directly'  by  publishing  and  dis- 
tributing among  the  colored  men  circulars  artfully  designed  and  calcu- 
lated to  stir  up  discontent.  Ever^'  single  member,  agent,  friend,  or  sym- 
pathizer with  these  societies  and  their  purposes  were  ascertained  to 
belong  to  the  liejiublican  party,  and  generally  to  be  active  members 
thereof.  Some  of  the  circulars  c<mtained  the  grossest  misre]>resenta- 
tiOn  of  faets,  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  immigrants  expected  large  aid 
from  the  government  of  clothes,  or  land,  or  money,  or  free  transporta- 
tion, or  something  of  that  kind.  Hundreds  of  them,  on  given  days  at 
various  points  in  the  South,  crowded  to  the  depots  or  to  the  steamboat 
landings  upon  a  rumor  that  free  transportation  was  to  be  furnished  to 
all  who  would  go.  It  was  also  disclosed  by  the  testimony  on  the  part  of 
some  very  candid  and  intelligent  witnesses  that  their  object  in  pro- 
moting this  exodus  of  the  colored  people  was  purely  political.  They 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  remove  a  sufficient  number  of  blacks  from 
the  South,  where  their  votes  could  not  be  made  to  tell,  into  close  States 
in  the  North,  and  thus  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Kepublican  party. 

W'ages,  rents,  method  of  cropping  on  shares,  &c.,  were  inquired  into 
in  all  of  the  Southern  States  mentioned,  and  tlie  fact  ascertained  that 
the  aggregate  was  about  the  same  as  in  North  Carolina.  In  most  of 
the  Southern  States  where  wages  were  higher  than  in  North  Carolina 
expenses  were  also  higher,  so  that  the  aggregate,  as  before  stated,  was 
about  the  same. 

One  cause  of  comjilaint  alleged  as  a  reason  for  this  exodus  of  the 
colored  people  from  the  South  was  their  mistreatment  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  Directing  our  attention  to  this  the  committee  have  ascertained 
that  in  many  of  the  districts  of  the  South  the  courts  were  under  entire 
Republican  control — judges,  prosecuting  attorneys,  sheriffs,  &c.,  and 
that  there  were  generally  as  many  complaints  from  districts  thus  con- 
trolled as  there  were  from  districts  which  were  under  the  control  of  the 
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Democratic  officials ;  and  that  the  107 hole  of  the  complaints  taken  together 
might  be  said  to  be  such  as  are  generally  made  by  tlie  ignorant  who  fail 
to  receive  in  courts  what  they  think  is  justice. 

Your  committee  found  no  State  or  county  in  the  South,  into  which  this 
investigation  extended,  where  colored  men  were  excluded  from  juries 
either  in  theory  or  in  i)ractiee ;  they  found  no  county  or  district  in  the 
South  where  they  were  excluded,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  from  their 
share  in  the  management  of  county  affairs  and  of  the  control  of  county 
government.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  their  votes  were  in  a  majority 
we  found  that  the  officers  were  most  generally  divided  among  the  black 
people,  or  among  white  people  of  their  choice.  Frequentlj'^  we  found 
the  schools  to  be  controlled  by  them,  especially  that  portion  of  the  school 
fund  which  was  allotted  to  their  race,  and  the  complaints  which  had 
been  so  often  made  of  excessive  punishment  of  the  blacks  by  the  courts 
as  compared  with  the  whites,  upon  investigation  in  nearly  all  ca^es, 
proved  to  be  either  unfounded  in  fact  or  that  if  there  was  an  apparent 
excels  of  punishment  of  a  black  man  the  cause  was  ascertained  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  or  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  educational  advantages  in  the  South,  the  committee  regret  to  say, 
were  found  to  l>e  insufficient,  and  far  inferior  to  those  of  most  of  the 
States  of  the  North,  but  such  as  thev  were  we  found  in  everv  case  that 
the  blacks  \vm\  precisely  the  same  advantages  that  the  whites  enjoyed; 
that  the  school  fund  was  divided  among  them  according  to  numbers; 
that  their  teachers  were  quite  as  good,  and  chosen  with  as  much  care ; 
that  their  schools  existetl  as  many  months  in  the  year ;  in  short,  the 
same  facilities  were  afforded  to  the  blacks  as  were  to  the  whites  in  this 
re55i)ect ;  and  that  these  schools  were  generally  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary taxation  imposed  by  the  legislatures  composed  of  white  men,  levied 
upon  their  own  property  for  the  common  benetit. 

With  regard  to  political  outrages  which  have  formed  the  staple  of 
complaint  for  many  years  against  tiie  people  of  the  South,  your  com- 
mittee diligently  inquired,  and  have  to  report  that  they  found  nothing 
or  almost  nothing  new.  Many  old  stories  were  revived  and  dwelt  upon 
bv  zealous  witnesses,  but  very  few  indeed  ventured  to  say  that  any  con- 
siderable violence  or  outrage  had  been  exhibited  toward  the  colored 
people  of  the  South  within  the  last  few  years,  and  still  fewer  of  all  those 
who  testified  upon  this  subject,  and  who  were  evidently  anxious  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  testified  to  anything  as  within  their  own  knowledge.  It 
was  all  hearsay,  and  nothing  but  hearsay,  with  rare  exceptions. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  before  us  were  colored  politicians,  men  who 
make  their  li\ing  by  politics,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  stir  up  feeling 
between  the  whites  and  blacks ;  keep  alive  the  embers  of  political  hatred : 
and  were  men  of  considerable  intelligence,  so  that  what  they  failed 
to  set  forth  of  outrages  perpetrated  against  their  race  may  be  safely 
assnmeil  not  to  exist.  Man}",  on  the  contrary,  were  intelligent,  sober, 
indufitTious,  and  respectable  men,  who  testified  to  their  own  condition, 
the  amount  of  property  that  they  had  accumulated  since  their  eman- 
cipation, the  comfort  in  which  they  lived,  the  respect  with  which  they 
were  regarded  by  their  white  neighbors.  These  universally  expressed 
the  opinion  that  all  colored  men  who  would  practice  equal  industry  and 
sobriety  could  have  fared  equally  well ;  and  in  fact  their  own  condition 
was  ample  proof  of  the  treatment  of  the  colored  people  by  the  whites 
of  the  South,  and  of  their  opportunities  to  thrive,  if  they  were  so  de- 
termined. Some  of  these  men  owned  so  much  as  a  thousand  acres  of 
real  estate  in  the  best  portions  of  the  South;  many  of  them  had  tenants 
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of  their  own,  white  men,  occupying  their  premises  and  paying  them 
rent:  and  your  committee  naturally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if 
one  black  man  could  attain  to  this  degree  of  prosperity  and  respectable 
citizenship,  others  could,  having  the  same  capacity  for  business  and 
practicing  the  same  sobriety  and  industry. 

Your  committee  also  directed  their  attention  to  the  complaints  fre- 
quently made  with  regard  to  the  laws  passed  in  various  States  of  the 
South  relating  to  landlord  and  tenant,  and  to  the  system  adopted  by 
many  planters  for  furnishing  their  tenants  and  laborers  with  supplies. 
We  found,  upon  investigation  of  these  laws,  and  of  the  witnesses  in  re- 
lation to  their  operation,  that  as  a  general  rule  they  were  urgently  called 
for  by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  South  found  itself  after  the  war. 
The  universal  adoption  of  homestead  and  personal  property  exemption 
laws  dejmved  poor  men  of  credit,  and  the  landlord  class,  for  its  own 
protection,  procured  the  passage  of  these  laws  giving  them  a  lien  upon 
the  crop  made  by  the  tenant  until  his  rents  and  hi^  supplies  furnished 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  tenant  and  his  family  had  been  paid  and  dis- 
charged; and  while  upon  the  surface  these  laws  apj)eared  to  be  hard 
and  in  favor  of  the  landlord,  they  were,  as  was  actually  testitied  by  many 
intelligent  witnesses,  quite  as  much  or  more  in  favor  of  the  tenant,  a«  it 
enabled  him  to  obtain  credit,  to  subsist  himself  and  his  family,  and  to 
make  a  crop  without  an^-  means  whatsoever  but  his  own  labor.  It  was 
alleged  also  that  in  many  instances  landlords,  or  if  not  landlords  then 
merchants,  would  establish  country  stores  for  furnishing  supplies  to 
laborers  and  tenants,  and  the  laborer,  having  no  money  to  go  elsewhere 
or  take  the  natural  advantage  of  competition,  was  forced  to  bu^*  at  these 
stores  at  exorbitant  prices. 

Your  committee  regret  to  say  that  they  found  it  to  be  frequently  the 
case  that  designing  men,  or  bad  and  dishonest  men,  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  ignorance  or  necessity  of  the  negroes  to  obtain  these  exorbi- 
tant prices;  but  at  the  same  time  your  committee  is  not  aware  of  any 
spot  on  earth  where  the  cunning  and  the  unscrupulous  do  not  take  ad- 
Aantage  of  the  ignorant;  and  cannot  regard  it  as  a  sufficit-nt  cause  for 
these  black  people  leaving  their  homes  and  goiug  into  distant  States 
and  among  strangers  unless  they  had  a  proper  assurance  that  the  States 
to  which  they  were  going  contained  no  dishonest  men,  or  men  who  would 
take  such  advantage  of  them.  Your  committee  feel  bound  to  say,  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  th6  planters  of  the  South,  that  this  abuse  is  not  at  all 
general  nor  frequent ;  and  that  as  a  general  rule  while  exorbitant  prices 
are  exacted  sometimes  from  men  in  the  situation  of  the  blacks,  yet  the 
excuse  for  it  is  the  risk  which  planter  and  merchant  run.  Should  a  bad 
crop  year  come,  should  the  Army  worm  devour  the  cotton,  or  any  other 
calamity  come  upon  the  crop,  the  landlord  is  without  his  rent,  the  store- 
keeper is  without  his  i):iy,  and  worse  than  all  the  laborer  is  without  any 
means  of  subsistence  for  the  next  year.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that 
wlien  the  heretofore  disturbed  condition  of  the  people  of  the  South  set- 
tles down  into  regulaiity  and  order,  the  natural  laws  of  trade  and  com- 
petition will  assert  themselves  and  this  evil  will  be  to  a  great  extent 
remedied,  whilst  the  dift'usiou  of  education  among  the  colored  people 
will  enable  them  to  keep  their  own  accounts  and  hold  a  check  upon  those 
who  would  act  dishonestly  towards  them. 

On  the  whole,  your  committee  express  the  jwsitive  opinion  that  the 
condition  of  the  colored  j)eople  of  the  South  is  not  only  as  good  as 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected,  but  is  better  than  if  large  com- 
munities were  tmnsferred  to  a  colder  and  more  inhospitable  climate, 
thrust  into  competition  with  a  dilierent  system  of  labor,  among  strangers 
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who  are  not  accustomed  to  them,  their  ways,  habits  of  thought  and  ao- 
tioD,  their  idiosyncrasies,  and  their  feelings.  While  a  gradual  migra- 
tion, such  as  circumstances  dictate  among  the  white  races,  might  benefit' 
the  individual  black  man  and  his  family  as  it  does  those  of  the  whites,  -r 
we  cannot  but  regard  this  wholesale  attempt  to  transfer  a  people  with-- 
out  means  and  without  intelligence,  from  the  homes  of  their  nativity  in 
this  manner,  as  injurious  to  the  people  of  the  South,  injurious  to  the 
peoi)le  and  the  labor-system  of  the  State  where  they  go,  and,  more  than 
all,  injurious  to  the  last  degree  to  the  black  people  themselves.  That 
there  is  much  in  their  Qondition  to  be  deplored  in  the  South  no  one 
will  deny ;  that  that  condition  is  gradually  and  steadily  improving  in 
every  respect  is  equally  time.  That  there  have  been  clashiugs  of  the 
races  in  the  South,  socially  and  politically,  is  never  to  be  denied  nor  to 
be  wondered  at ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  method  in  which 
these  people  were  freed,  as  the  result  of  a  bitter  and  desolating  civil 
war ;  and  that  for  purposes  of  party  politics  these  incompetent,  iguorant, 
landlCvSs,  homeless  i)eople,  without  auy  (lualitications  of  citizenship, 
without  any  of  the  ties  of  property  or  the  obligations  of  education, 
were  suddenly  thrown  into  political  power,  and  the  effort  was  made  not 
only  to  place  them  upon  an  equality  with  their  late  masters,  but  to  ab- 
solutely place  them  in  front  and  hold  them  there  b^'  legislation,  by  mili- 
tary violence,  and  by  every  other  means  that  could  possibly  be  resorted 
to;  when  we  consider  these  things,  no  philosophical  mind  can  behold 
their  present  condition,  and  the  present  comparative  state  of  peace  and 
amity  between  the  two  races,  without  wonder  that  their  condition  is  as 
good  aJ3  it  is. 

No  man  can  behold  this  extraordinary  spectaitle  of  two  people  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  themselves  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  out- 
siders, and  to  live  in  harmony,  to  promote  each  other's  prosperity  in 
spite  of  the  bitter  animosities  which  the  sudden  elevation  of  the  one 
has  engendered,  without  the  liveliest  hope  that  if  left  to  themselves  the 
condition  of  the  former  subject  race  will  still  more  rapidly  improve,  and 
that  the  best  results  may  be  reasonably  and  fairly  expected. 

Your  committee  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  attempts  of  legis- 
lation; that  all  the  inflammatory  appeals  of  politicians  ppon  the  stump^ 
and  through  the  newspapers ;  that  the  wild  and  misdirected  philan- 
thropy of  certain  classes  of  our  citizens;  that  these -aid  societies,  and 
all  other  of  the  influences  which  are  so  industriously  brought  to  bear  to- 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South  and  to  make 
them  discontented  with  their  position,  are  doing  them  a  positive  and 
almost  incalculable  injury,  to  say  nothing  of  pecuniary  losses  which . 
have  thus  been  inflicted  upon  Southern  communities. 

Your  committee  is  further  of  opinion  that  Congress  having  enacted 
all  the  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South, 
which  under  the  Constitution  it  can  enact,  and  having  seen  that  all  the 
States  of  the  South  have  done  the  same;  that  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  constitutions  of  the  various  States  these 
people  are  placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  before  the  law,  and 
given  the  chance  to  work  out  their  own  civilization  and  improvement, 
any  further  attempts  at  legislation  or  agitation  of  the  subject  will  but 
excite  in  them  hopes  of  exterior  aid  that  will  be  disappointing  to  them, 
and  will  prevent  them  from  working  out  diligently  and  with  care  their 
own  salvation ;  that  the  sooner  they  are  taught  to  depend  u])on  them- 
selves, the  sooner  they  will  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  the  sooner 
they  are  taught  to  know  that  their  true  interest  is  promoted  b}'  culti- 
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watiDg  the  friendship  of  their  white  neighbors  instead  of  their  enmity, 
stbe  sooner  they  will  gain  that  friendship ;  and  that  friendship  and  har- 
mony once  fully  attained,  there  is  nothing  to  bar  the  way  to  their  spe^y 
^civilization  and  advancement  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  except  such  as 
Qunder  all  people  in  that  great  work. 

D.  W.  VOORHEES. 

Z.  B.  VANCE. 

GEO.  H.  PENDLETON. 


Mr.  WiWDOM,  from  the  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Causes  which  hare 
led  to  the  Emigration  of  Negroes  from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern 
States,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT  OF  THE  MINORITY. 

The  undersigned^  a  minority  of  the  cmnmitiee  appointed  tinder  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  December  15,  1879,  to  investigate  the  causes  ichich  have  led 
to  the  emigration  of  negroes  from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  States j 
subinit  the  following  report: 

In  the  mouth  of  December  last  a  few  hundred  colored  men,  women, 
and  children,  discontented  with  their  condition  in  North  Carolina,  and 
ho]nng  to  improve  it,  were  emigrating  to  Indiana. 

This  movement,  though  utterly  insigniticant  in  comparison  with  the 
vastly  greater  numbers  which  were  moving  from  other  Southern  States 
into  Kansas,  seemed  to  be  considered  of  very  much  more  importance,  in 
c(^ain  quarters,  on  account  of  its  alleged  political  purposes  and  bearing. 
The  theory  upon  which  the  investigation  was  asked  was  that  the  emi- 
gration into  the  State  of  Indiana  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  Northern  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  to  colonize  that  State 
with  negroes  for  i)olitical  purposes.  The  utter  absurdity  of  this  theory 
Khould  have  been  apparent  to  everybody,  for  if  the  Republican  partj',  or 
its  leaders,  proposed  to  imix)rt  negroes  into  Indiana  for  political  pur- 
poses, why  take  them  from  North  Carolina  I  Why  import  them  from  a 
State  wheixi  the  Republicans  hope  and  expect  to  carry  the  election, 
when  there  were  thousands  upon  thousands  ready  and  anxious  to  come 
from  States  certainly  Democratic.  Why  transport  them  by  rail  at  heavy 
expense  half  way  across  the  continent  when  they  could  have  taken  them 
from  Kentucky  without  any  expense,  or  brought  them  up  the  Mississippi 
River  by  steamers  at  merely  nominal  costf  Why  send  twenty-five 
thousand  to  Kansas  to  swell  her  40,000  Republican  majority,  and  only 
seven  or  eight  hundred  to  Indiana!  These  considerations  brand  with 
falsehood  and  folly  the  charge  that  the  exodus  was  a  political  movement 
induced  by  Northern  partisan  leaders.  And  yet  to  prove  this  absurd 
proposition  the  committee  devoted  six  months  of  hard  and  fruitless 
labor,  during  which  they  examined  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  witnesses, 
selected  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  mainly  with  reference  to  their 
supi)osed  readiness  to  prove  said  theory,  expended  over  $30,000,  and 
filled  three  large  volumes  of  testimony. 

The  undersigned  feel  themselves  authorized  to  say  that  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  even  tending  to  sustain  the  charge  that  the  Repub- 
lican party,  or  any  of  its  leaders,  have  been  instrumental,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  aiding  or  encouraging  these  people  to  come  from  their 
homes  in  the  South  to  any  of  the  Northern  States.  A  good  deal  of  com- 
plaint was  made  that  certain  "aid  societies"  in  the  North  had  en- 
couraged and  aided  this  migration,  and  a  futile  attempt  was  made  to 
prove  that  these  societies  were  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican 
party.    ni>ou  inquiry,  however,  it  was  ascertained  that  their  purposes 
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were  purely  charitable  and  had  no  connection  whatever  with  any  political 
motive  or  movement.  They  were  composed  almost  wholly  of  colored 
people,  and  were  brought  into  existence  solely  to  afford  temporary 
relief  to  the  destitute  and  suffering  emigrants  who  had  already  come 
into  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 

In  the  spring  of  1879  thousdnds  of  colored  people,  unable  longer  to 
endnre  the  intolerable  hardships,  injustice,  and  suffering  indicted  upon 
them  by  a  class  of  Democrats  in  the  South,  had,  in  utter  despair,  lied 
panic-stricken  from  their  homes  and  sought  protection  among  strangers 
in  a  strange  land.  Homeless,  )>enniless,  and  in  rags,  these  poor  people 
were  thronging  the  wharves  of  Saint  Louis,  crowding  the  steamers  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  in  pitiable  destitution  throwing  themselves 
upon  the  charity  of  Kansas.  Thousands  more  were  congregating  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississiiipi  River,  hailing  the  passing  steamers,  and 
imploring  them  for  a  passage  to  the  land  of  freedom,  where  the  rights 
of  citizens  are  respected  and  honest  toil  rewarded  by  honest  compensa- 
tion. T!ie  newspapers  were  filled  with  accounts  of  their  destitution, 
and  the  very  air  was  burdened  with  the  cry  of  distress  from  a  cUtss  of 
American  citizens  flying  from  ])ersecutions  which  they  could  no  longer 
endnre.  Their  [)iteous  tales  of  outrage,  suffering  and  wrong  touched 
the  hearts  of  the  more  fortunate  members  of  their  race  in  the  North  and 
West,  and  aid  societies,  designed  to  afford  temporary  relief,  and  com- 
posed largely,  almost  wholly,  of  colored  people,  were  organized  in  Wash- 
ington, Saint  Louis,  Topeka,  and  in  various  other  places.  That  they  were 
organized  to  induce  migration  for  political  pur]>oses,  or  to  aid  or  encour- 
age these  people  to  leave  their  homes  for  any  purpose,  or  that  they 
ever  contributed  one  dollar  to  that  end,  is  utterly  untrue,  and  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  testimony  to  sustain  such  a  charge.  Their  pur- 
poses and  objects  were  purely  charitable.  They  found  a  race  of  wretched, 
miserable  people  flying  from  oppression  and  wrong,  and  they  sought  to 
relieve  their  distress.  The  refugees  were  hungry,  and  they  fed  them ; 
in  rags,  and  they  clothed  them;  homeless  and  they  sheltered  them;  des- 
titute, and  they  found  employment  for  them — only  this  and  nothing 
more. 

The  real  origin  of  the  exodus  movement  and  the  organizations  at  the 
South  which  have  promoted  it  are  very  clearly  stated  by  the  witnesses 
who  have  been  most  active  in  regard  to  it. 

Henry  Adams,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  an  uneducated  colored  la- 
borer, but  a  man  of  very  unusual  natural  abilities,  and^  so  far  as  the 
conunittee  could  learn,  entirely  reliable  and  truthful,  states  that  he  en- 
tered the  L'nited  States  Army  in  1866  and  remained  in  it  until  1869  j 
that  when  he  left  the  Army  he  returned  to  his  former  home  at  Shreve- 
l)ort,  and,  finding  the  condition  of  his  race  intolerable,  he  and  a  number 
of  other  men  who  had  aiso  been  in  the  Army  set  themselves  to  work  to 
better  the  condition  of  their  people. 

In  1870— 

He  says — 

a  parcel  of  im  iiot  toj^other  and  said  we  would  organize  ourselves  into  a  committee 
and  look  into  atlairs  and  see  the  true  condition  ot  our  race,  to  see  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible we  could  stay  under  a  people  who  lield  ns  in  bondage  or  not. 

That  (»<ommittee  increased  until  it  numbered  about  five  hundred,  and 
Mr.  Adams  says : 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  was  ordered  by  the  committee  to  go  inta 
every  State  in  the  South  where  we  had  been  slaves,  and  post  one  another  fi*om  time 
to  time. about  the  true  condition  of  our  race,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
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In  answer  to  the  question  whether  they  traveled  over  various  States 
he  said : 

Yes,  sir ;  and  we  worked,  some  of  us,  worked  oiir  way  from  place  to  place,  and  went 
from  State  to  State  and  worked— some  of  tbem  did — amongst  onr  people,  in  the  fields^ 
everywhere,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  living  our  people  lived — whether  we  could  live  in 
the  Sonth  amongst  the  people  that  held  us  as  slaves  or  not.  Wo  continued  that  on 
till  lr^4. 

Every  one  paid  his  own  expenses,  except  the  one  we  sent  to  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi. We  took  money  out  of  our  p<icketM  and  sent  him,  and  said  to  him  you  must  now 
go  to  work.  Yon  can't  liud  out  anything  till  you  get  amongst  them.  You  can  talk  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  you  have  got  to  go  right  into  the  held  and  work  with  them 
and  sleep  with  them  to  know  all  auout  them. 

I  think  about  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  went  from  one  place  or  another. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  infonuation  that  they  gave  you  f — A.  Well,  the 

ciiracter  of  tho  infor.nation  tl^iy  bra:iglit  to  us  was  very  bad,  sir. 

•  •  « '  *»  f»  *  # 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  these  re])ort8  that  yon  got  from  members  of  your  com- 
mittee?—A.  Yes,  sir;  they  said  in  several  i>arts  where  they  was  that  the  land  rent 
waii  still  higher  there  in  tliat  jiart  of  the  country  than  it  was  where  we  first  organized 
it,  and  the  people  was  still  being  whipped,  some  of  them,  by  the  old  owners,  the  men 
tLat  had  owned  them  as  slaves,  and  some  of  them  was  being  cheated  out  of  their 
crops  just  the  same  as  they  wa^  there. 

Q.  Wtis  anything  said  about  their  personal  and  jmlitieal  rights  in  these  reports  as  to 
bow  they  were  treated  f — A.  Yes ;  some  of  them  stated  that  in  some  )>arts  of  tlie  country 
AUiere  they  voted  they  wouhl  be  shot.  Jf^ome  of  them  stated  that  if  they  voted  the 
1>  mocratic  ticket  they  would  not  be  injured. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  understand  more  distinctly,  before  we  go  any  further,  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple who  comiK)sed  that  association.  The  committee,  as  1  understand  you,  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  laboring  peo|de  * — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  include  any  politicians  of  either  color,  white  or  black  f — A.  No  politicianers 
didn't  Ixdoiig  to  it,  because  we  didn't  allow  theiu  to  know  nothing  about  it,  becanse 
we  was  afraid  that  if  we  allowed  the  colored  politicianer  to  belong  to  it  he  would  tell 
it  to  the  Republican  politicianers,  and  from  that  the  men  that  was  doing  all  this  to  ub 
would  get  hold  of  it  too,  and  then  get  after  us. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  lo.se  all  hope  and  confidence  that  your  condiaon  could 
be  tolerable  in  the  Southern  States  f — A.  Well,  wo  never  lost  all  hopes  in  the  world  till 
1-77. 

Q.  Why  did  50U  lose  all  hope  in  that  year? — A.  Well,  we  found  ourselves  in  such 
conditioo  that  we  looked  around  and  we  st^ed  that  there  was  no  way  on  earth,  it  seemed, 
that  we  could  better  onr  condition  there,  and  we  discussed  that  thoroughly  in  oar 
organization  in  May.  We  said  that  the  whole  South — every  State  in  the  South — ^had 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  very  mem  that  held  us  slaves — from  one  thing  to  another — 
aud  we  thought  that  the  men  that  held  us  slaves  was  holding  the  reins  of  govenmient 
over  our  heads  in  every  respect  almost,  even  the  constable  up  to  the  governor.  We 
felt  we  had  almost  as  well  be  slaves  under  these  men.  In  regard  to  the  whole  matter 
tbat  was  discussed  it  came  up  in  every  council.  Then  we  said  there  was  no  hope  for 
us  and  we  had  better  go. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  that  in  18T7  you  lost  all  hope  of  being  able  to  remain  in  the  South, 
and  yon  began  to  think  of  moving  somewhere  else  f — A.  Yes ;  we  said  we  was  going  if 
we  had  to  run  away  and  go  into  the  woods. 

Q.  Aliout  how  many  did  this  committee  consist  of  before  yon  organized  your  coun- 
cil?   Give  us  the  numlier  as  near  as  you  can  tell. — A.  As  many  as  nve  hundred  in  all. 

Q.  The  committee,  do  you  mean ? — A.  Yes;  the  committee  has  been  that  large. 

Q.  What  was  the  largest  number  reached  by  vour  colonization  council,  in  your  best 
judgment  f — A.  Well,  it  is  not  exactly  five  hundred  men  belonging  to  the  council  that 
we  have  in  our  council,  but  they  all  agreed  to  go  with  us  aud  enroll  their  names  with 
Us  from  time  to  timj,  so  that  they  have  now  got  at  this  time  ninety-eight  thousand 
uames  enrolleiL 

Q.  Theu  through  that  council,  as  sort  of  subscribers  to  its  purpose  and  acts  and  for 
cany  iug  out  its  objects,  there  were  ninety -eight  thousand  names  f — A.  Yes;  ninety- 
eij»ht  thousand  uames  enrolled. 

Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  country  were  these  ninety-eight  thousand  people  scattered  ? 
—A.  Well,  some  in  Louisiana — the  majority  of  them  in  Louisiana — and  some  in  Texas, 
and  some  in  Arkansas.    We  joins  Arkansas. 

Q.  Were  there  any  in  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  few  in  Mississipi)!. 

Q.  And  a  few  in  Alabama  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  few  in  Alabama,  too. 

Q.  Did  the  organization  extend  at  all  into  other  States  farther  away  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  members  in  all  the  Southern  States  T — ^A.  Not  in  every  one,  but  in  a 
great  many  of  the  others. 

Q.  Are  these  members  of  that  colonization  council  in  communication  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  your  race,  and  as  to  the  best  thing  to  be  done  to  alleviate  their  troubles  f — 
A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  what  do  you  know  about  inducements  being  held  out  from  politicians  of  the 
North,  or  from  jioliticians  anywhere  else,  to  induce  these  people  to  leave  their  section 
of  country  and  go  into  the  Northern  or  Western  States  f — A.  There  is  nobody  has  writ- 
ten letters  of  that  kind,  individually — ^not  no  white  persons,  I  know,  not  to  me,  to  in- 
duce anybody  to  come. 

Q.  Well,  to  any  of  the  other  members  of  your  council  ? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  to  any 
of  the  members.     If  they  have,  they  haven't  said  nothing  to  me  about  it. 

It  appears  also  from  the  evidence  of  Samuel  L.  Perry,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a  colored  man,  who  accompanied  most  of  the  emigrants  from  that 
State  to  Indiana,  and  who  had  more  to  do  with  the  exodus  from  that 
quarter  than  any  other  man,  that  the  movement  had  its  origin  as  far 
back  as  1872,  as  the  following  questions  and  answers  will  show : 

Q.  You  have  heanl  a  good  deal  of  this  testimony  with  reference  to  this  exodus  from 
North  Carolina.  Now  begin  at  the  beffiuniug  and  tell  us  all  you  know  about  it. — ^A. 
Well,  the  beginning,  I  suppose,  was  in  tiiis  way  :  The  first  idea  or  the  first  thing  was, 
we  used  to  have  little  meetings  to  talk  over  these  matters.  In  1872  we  first  received 
some  circulars  or  pamphlets  from  O.  F.  Davis,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Q.  In  1872 f — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  1872 — giving  a  description  of  government  lands  and 
railroads  that  could  be  got  cheap ;  and  we  held  little  meetings  then ;  that  is,  we  would 
meet  and  talk  about  it  Sunday  evenings — that  is,  the  laboring  class  of  our  people — the 
only  ones  I  knew  anything  about ;  I  had  not  much  to  do  with  the  big  professional  ne- 
groes, the  rich  men.  I  did  not  associate  with  them  nnich,  but  I  got  among  the  w^ork- 
ingmen,  and  they  would  take  the.'ie  pamphlets  and  read  them  over. 

Mr.  Perry  says  that  the  feeling  in  favor  of  nngrating  subsided  some- 
what, but  sprung  up  again  in  187G.  Fix)m  that  time  down  to  1879  there 
were  frequent  consultations  upon  the  subject,  much  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed respecting  their  condition,  and  a  desire  to  emigrate  to  some  part 
of  the  West.  He  says  about  *^  that  time  I  was  a  subscriber  to  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  from  an  article  in  that  ])aper  the  report  was  that  the 
people  w^ere  going  to  Kansas,  and  we  thought  we  could  go  to  Kansas  too ; 
that  we  could  get  a  colony  to  go  West.  That  was  last  spring.  We  came 
back  and  formed  ourselves  into  a  colony  of  some  hundred  men."  They 
did  not,  however,  begin  their  westward  movements  until  the  fall  of  1879, 
when  it  being  ascertained  by  the  railroad  companies  that  a  considerable 
number  of  people  were  proposing  to  migrate  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
West,  several  railroad  companies,  notably  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
offered  to  certain  active  and  intluential  colored  men  $1  per  head  for  all 
the  passengers  they  could  procure  for  the  respective  competing  lines. 

By  reference  to  the  evidence,  part  3,  page  136,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
emigration  movement  in  Alabama  originated  as  far  back  as  the  year  1871, 
when  an  organization  of  colored  people,  called  the  State  Labor  Union, 
•  delegated  Hon.  George  F.  Marlow  to  visit  Kansas,  and  other  parts  of 
the  West,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  that  country  and  reporting  back 
to  a  future  convention  his  views  as  to  the  expediency  of  removing  thereto. 
A  convention  of  colored  people  was  held  again  in  1872,  at  which  Mr. 
Marlow  made  the  following  glowing  report  of  the  condition  of  things  in 
Kansas  and  the  inducements  that  State  offered  to  the  colored  people. 
He  said: 

In  August;  1871,  heing  delegated  by  your  president  for  the  purpose,  I  visited  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  here  give  the  results  of  my  observations,  briefly  stated. 
It  is  a  new  State,  and  as  such  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  old. 
It  is  much  more  productive  than  most  other  States. 

What  is  raised  yields  more  profit  than  elsewhere,  as  it  is  raised  at  less  expense. 
The  weather  and  roads  enable  you  to  do  more  work  here  than  elsewhere. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  pleasant. 
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Winters  short  and  require  little  food  for  stock. 

Fine  grazing  country ;  stock  can  be  grazed  all  winter. 

The  ]M>pulation  is  enterprising,  towns  and  villages  spring  np  rapidly,  and  great 
profits  arise  from  all  investments. 

Climate  dry,  and  land  free  from  swamps. 

The  money  paid  to  doctors  in  less  healthy  regions  can  here  be  used  to  build  up  a 
bouse. 

People  quiet  and  orderly,  schools  and  chnrohes  to  be  found  in  every  neighborhood, 
and  ample  provision  for  free  schools  is  made  by  the  State. 

Money  plenty,  and  what  you  raise  commands  a  good  price. 

Fmits  of  all  kinds  easily  ^own  and  sold  at  large  pronts. 

Railroads  are  b**ing  built  in  every  direction. 

The  country  is  well  watered. 

Salt  and  coal  are  plentiful. 

It  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  no  matter  how  poor,  to  have  a  home  in  Kansas. 
The  best  lands  are  to  be  had  at  from  $2  to  f  10  an  acre,  on  time.  The  different  rail- 
roads own  large  tracts  of  land,  and  offer  liberal  inducements  to  emigrants.  You  can 
get  good  land  in  some  places  for  $l.iJ5  an  acre.  The  country  is  mostly  open  prairie, 
level,  with  deep,  rich  soil,  producing  from  forty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  com  and 
wheat  to  the  acre.  The  corn  grows  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  I  never  saw 
better  fruit  anywhere  than  there. 

The  report  was  adopte<l. 

The  feeling:  of  the  colored  people  in  that  State  in  1872  was  well  ex- 
prei^sed  by  Hon.  Robert  II.  Knox,  of  Montgomery,  a  prominent  colored 
citizen,  who,  in  addressing  the  convention,  spoke  as  follows: 

I  have  listened  withj^reat  attention  to  the  report  of  the  commissioner  appointed  by 
authority  of  the  State  Labor  Union  to  visit  Kansas,  and  w^hile  I  own  the  inducements 
held  ont  t-o  the  laboring  man  in  that  far-oflP  State  are  much  greater  than  those  enjoyed 
by  our  State,  I  yet  would  say  let  us  rest  here  awhile  longer  ;  let  us  trust  in  God,  the 
riesitlent,  and  Congress  to  give  us  what  is  most  needed  here,  personal  security  to  the 
laboring  ma-^ses,  the  suppression  of  violence,  disorder,  and  kukluxism,  the  protection 
which  tne  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  guarantee,  and  to  which  as  citi- 
lens  and  men  wo  are  entitled.  Failing  in  these,  it  is  time  then,  I  repeat,  to  desert  the 
State  and  seek  homes  elsewhere  where  there  may  be  the  fruition  of  hopes  inaugurated 
when  by  the  hand  of  Providence  the  shackles  were  stricken  from  the  limbs  of  four 
million  njeii,  where  there  may  be  enjoyed  in  peace  and  happiness  by  your  own  fireside 
the  earnings  of  your  daily  toil. 

Benjamin  Singleton,  an  aged  colored  man,  now  residing  in  Kansas, 
sweai-s  that  he  began  the  work  of  inducing  his  race  to  migrate  to  that 
State  as  early  as  1860,  and  that  he  has  brought  mainly  from  Tennessee, 
and  located  in  two  colonies — one  in  Cherokee  County,  and  another  in 
Lyons  County,  Kansas — a  total  of  7,432  colored  people.  The  old  man 
spoke  in  the  most  touching  manner  of  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  his 
I)eople  in  the  South,  nnd  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of  their  condition  in 
their  new  homes ;  and  when  asked  as  to  who  originated  the  movement, 
he  proudly  asserted,  "  I  am  the  father  of  the  exodus."  lie  said  that 
during  these  years  since  he  began  the  movement  he  has  paid  from  his 
own  pocket  over  $60()  for  circulars,  which  he  has  caused  to  be  printed 
and  circulated  all  over  the  Southern  States,  advising  all  who  can  pay 
their  way  to  come  to  Kansas.  In  these  circulars  he  advised  the  colored 
people  of  the  advantages  of  living  in  a  free  State,  and  told  them  how 
well  the  emigrants  whom  he  had  taken  there  were  getting  on.  He  says 
that  the  emigrants  whom  he  has  taken  to  Kansas  are  happy  and  doing 
well.  The  old  man  insists  with  great  enthusiasm  that  he  is  the  '*  whole 
cause  of  the  Kansas  immigration,"  and  is  very  proud  of  his  achievement. 

Here,  then,  we  have  conclusive  proof  from  the  negroes  themselves  that 
they  have  been  preparing  for  this  movement  for  many  ye^rs.  Organi- 
zations to  this  end  have  existed  in  many  States,  and  the  agents  of  such 
orgam'zations  have  traveled  throughout  the  South.  One  of  these  organi- 
zations alone  kept  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  field  for  years,  trav- 
eling among  their  brethren  and  secretly  discussing  this  among  other 
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means  of  relief.  As  stated  by  Adains  and  Perry,  politicians  were  ex- 
cluded, and  the  movement  was  confined  wholly  to  the  working  classes. 
The  movement  has  doubtless  been  somewhat  stimulated  by  circulars 
from  railroad  companies  and  State  emigration  societies  which  hav^e  found 
their  way  into  the  South,  but  these  have  had  comparatively  little  effect. 
The  following  specimen  of  these  emigration  documents,  which  was  gotten 
ux)and  circulated  by  Indiami  Democrats,  printed  at  a  Democratic  print- 
ing office,  and  written  by  a  Democrat,  in  our  judgment  appeals  more 
strongly  to  the  imagination  and  wants  of  the  negro  than  any  we  have 
been  able  to  find: 

In  every  county  of  the  State  there  is  an  anylam  ichere  those  who  are  unable  to  work  and  hare 
no  means  of  support  are  cared  for  at  the  pnblw  expense. 

Lal)orers  who  work  by  tlio  mouth  or  by  the  year  nmke  their  own  contract  witli  the 
employer,  and  all  disputes  subsequently  arisin*^  are  settled  bv  lepil  processes  in  the 
proper  courts,  everybody  being  equal  before  the  law  in  Indiana.  The  price  of  farm  labor 
nas  varied  considerably  in  tlie  last  twenty  yeai's.  About  $16  per  month  may  be  assumed 
as  about  the  average  per  month,  and  this  is  understood  to  include  board  and  lodging  at  the 
farm-house.  This  amount  \»paid  in  current  money  at  the  end  of  each  months  unless  other- 
wise stipulated  in  the  contract.  Occasionally  a  tenement  house  is  found  on  the  larger 
farms,  where  a  laborer  lives  with  his  family,  and  cither  rents  a  portion  of  the  I'arm  or 
cultivates  it  on  special  contract  with  the  landlord.  IHth  us  there  is  no  cIgms  of  laborers 
as  such.  The  young  man  who  to-day  may  be  a  hired  laborer  at  monthly  wages^  may  in  five 
years  from  now  be  himself  a  proprietory  owning  the  soil  lie  cultivates  and  paying  wagts  to 
laborers.  The  upward  road  is  open  to  all,  and  its  highest  elevation  is  attainable  by  in- 
dustry, economy,  and  ix^rseverance. 

Sixteen  dollars  per  month,  with  board!  Everybody  equal  before  the 
law !  Ko  cla^  of  laborers  as  such !  The  hired  man  of  to-day  himself 
the  owner  of  a  farm  in  live  years!  No  cheating  of  tenants,  but  every- 
thing paid  in  current  money.  And  if  all  this  will  not  attract  the  negro 
he  is  told  there  is  an  "asylum  in  every  county"  to  which  hecaugo  when 
unable  to  support  himself.  The  document  also  promises  to  everybody 
"free  schools"  in  "brick  or  stone  school-houses,"  and  says  they  have 
"$2,000,000  greater  school  fund  than  any  State  in  the  CJnion."  These 
Democratic  documents  have  been  circulated  by  the  thousand,  and  doubt- 
less many  of  them  have  found  their  way  into  the  negro  cabins  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  negro  looks  with  longing  eyes 
to  that  great  and  noble  State. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

There  is  surely  some  adequate  cause  for  such  a  movement.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  ex)inmittee  have  utterly  failed  to  find  it,  or,  if  found,  to  rec- 
ognize it.  When  it  was  found  that  any  of  their  own  witnesses  were 
ready  to  state  causes  which  did  not  accord  with  their  theory  they  were 
dismissed  without  examination,  as  in  the  cases  of  Euby  and  Stafford, 
and  a  half  dozen  others  who  were  brought  from  Kansas,  but  who  on 
their  arrival  here  were  found  to  entertain  views  not  agreeable  to  the 
majority. 

We  regret  that  a  faithful  and  honest  discussion  of  this  subject  com- 
pels a  reference  to  the  darkest,  bloodiest,  and  most  shameful  chapter  of 
our  political  history.  Gla<lly  would  we  avoid  it,  but  candor  compels  us 
to  say  that  the  volume  which  shall  faithfully  record  the  crimes  which,  in 
the  name  of  Democracy,  have  been  committed  against  the  citizenship, 
the  lives,  and  the  personal  rights  of  these  people,  and  which  have  finally 
driven  them  in  utter  despair  from  their  homes,  will  stand  forever  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Christian  civilization.  In  discussing 
these  sad  and  shameful  events,  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  we 
do  nbt  arraign  the  whole  people  nor  even  the  entire  Democratic  party 
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of  the  States  in  which  they  have  occurred.  The  colored  and  other  wit- 
nesses  all  declare  that  the  lawlessness  from  which  they  have  suffered 
does  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  better  class  of  Democrats  at  the 
South.  They  are  generally  committed  by  the  reckless,  dissolute  classes 
who  unfortunately  too  often  control  and  dominate  the  Democratic  party 
and  dictate  its  policy.  We  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  Democrats 
in  the  South  who  deeply  regret  this  condition  of  things,  and  who  would 
gladly  welcome  a  change,  but  they  are  in  a  helpless,  and  we  fear  a  hope- 
less, minority  in  many  sections  of  that  country. 

The  unfortunate  and  inexcusable  feature  of  the  case  is  that,  however 
much  they  may  deplore  such  lawlessness,  they  have  never,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  declined  to  accept  it-s  fruits.  They  may  regret  the  violence 
and  crimes  by  which  American  citizens  are  prevented  from  voting,  but 
they  rejoice  in  the  Democratic  victories  which  result  therefrom.  So 
long  as  they  shall  continue  thus  to  accept  the  fruits  of  crime,  the  crimi- 
nals will  have  but  little  fear  of  punishment  or  restraint,  and  the  law- 
less conduct  which  is  depopulating  some  sections  of  their  laboring 
classes  will  go  on.  There  is  another  unfortunate  feature  of  this  mat- 
ter. So  long  as  crimes  against  American  citizenship  shall  continue  to 
suppress  Republican  majorities,  and  to  give  a  "solid  Houth^  to  the 
Democracy,  there  will  be  found  enough  Democrats  at  the  !North  who 
will  shut  their  eyes  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  aceomplished,  and  seek 
to  cx)ver  up  and  excuse  the  conduct  of  their  political  partisans  at  the 
JSourh. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. In  the  presence  of  most  diabolic  outrages  clearly  i)roven ;  in  the 
tjace  of  the  declaration  of  thousands  of  refugees  that  they  had  tied  be- 
cause of  the  insecurity  of  their  lives  and  property  at  the  South,  and 
because  the  Democratic  party  of  that  section  had,  by  means  too  shock- 
ing and  shameful  to  relate,  deprived  them  of  their  rights  as  American 
citizens;  in  the  fjice  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the 
evidence  that  organizations  of  colored  laborers,  one  of  which  numbered 
ninety-eight  thousand,  have  existed  for  many  y^ars  and  extending  into 
many  States  of  the  South,  designed  to  improve  their  condition  by  emi- 
gration—in the  face  of  all  these  facts  the  majority  of  the  committee 
can  see  no  cause  for  the  exodus  growing  out  of  such  wrongs,  but  en- 
deavor to  charge  it  to  the  Republicans  of  the  North. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  point  out  some  of  the  real 
causes  of  this  movement.  It  is,  however,  quite  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  or  any  considerable  part  of  the  causes  of  discontent  and  utter  despair 
which  have  finally  culminated  in  this  movement.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
rei)eat  a  history  of  violence  and  crime  which  for  fifteen  years  have  red- 
dened with  the  blood  of  innocent  victims  many  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
our  country ;  to  do  so  would  be  to  read  the  numberless  volumes  of  sworn 
testimony  which  have  been  carefully  corded  away  in  the  crypt  and  base- 
ment of  this  Capitol,  reciting  shocking  instances  of  crime,  crying  from 
the  ground  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  deeds  which  they  record. 
The  most  which  we  can  hope  to  do  within  the  limits  of  this  rei)ort  is  to 
present  a  very  few  fiicts  which  shall  be  merely  illustrative  of  the  condi- 
tions which  have  driven  from  their  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers 
an  industrious,  patient,  and  law-abiding  people,  whom  we  are  bound  by 
every  obligation  of  honor  and  patriotism  to  protect  in  their  personal  and 
political  rights  and  privileges. 

We  begin  with  the  State  of  North  Carolina  because  the  migration  from 
that  State  has  been  comparatively  insignificant,  and  also  because  the 
conditions  there  are  more  favorable  to  the  colored  race  than  in  any  of 
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the  Other  cotton  States  of  the  South.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  and 
to  the  time  employed  in  the  examuiatiou  of  witnesses  called  b^*  the  ma- 
jority, the  Republican  members  of  the  committee  summoned  no  witnesses 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  such  facts  an  could  be  obtained  fi'om  one  or  two  pera  >ns  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  this  city,  and  such  other  facts  as  were  brought  out  upon 
cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  calle<l  by  the  other  side.  By  the  care- 
ful selection  of  a  few  wellto  do  and  more  fortunate  colored  men  from  that 
State,  the  majority  of  the  committee  secured  some  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  a  ])ortion  of  the  negroes  of  North  Carolina  are  exceptionally 
well  treated  and  contented,  and  yet  upon  cross-examination  of  their  own 
witnesses  facts  were  disclosed  which  showed  that,  even  there,  conditions 
exist  whi<;h  are  ample  to  account  for  the  migration  of  tlie  entire  colored 
population. 

There  are  three  things  in  that  State  which  create  great  discontent 
among  the  coh)red  peoi)le:  First,  the  abridgment  of  their  rights  of  self- 
government;  second,  their  disadvantages  as  to  common  schools;  third, 
discriminations  against  them  in  the  (courts ;  an<l,  fourth,  tlie  memory  of 
Democratic  outrages.  Prior  to  Democratic  rule  the  jmople  of  each  county 
elected  live  commissioners,  who  had  su[)ervisiou  over  the  whole  county, 
and  who  chose  the  judges  of  elections.  The  Democrats  changed  the 
constitution  so  as  to  take  this  power  from  the  i)eo])le,  and  gave  to  the 
general  assembly  authority  to  appouit  these  oflicers.  This  they  regard 
not  only  as  practically'  dejuiving  them  of  self-government,  but,  as  stat^id 
by  one  of  the  witnesses,  Hon.  li.  C.  Badger,  as  placing  the*  elections, 
even  in  Republican  townships,  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Democrats, 
who  thereby  *'have  the  x>ower  to  count  up  the  returns  and  throw  out 
the  balance  for  any  technicality,  exactly  as  Garcelon  &  Co.  did  in  Maine.'' 
This  creates  much  dissatisfaction,  becjiuse  they  believe  they  are  cheated 
out  of  their  votes.  The  negro  values  the  ballot  more  than  anything 
else,  because  he  knows  that  it  is  his  only  means  of  defense  and  i)rotection. 
A  law^  which  places  all  the  returning  boards  in  the  hands  of  his  i>olitical 
opponents  necessarily  and  justly  produces  discontent. 

Next  to  the  ballot  the  negro  values  the  privileges  of  common  schools, 
for  in  them  he  sees  the  future  elevation  of  his  race.  The  prejudice 
even  in  North  Carolina  against  white  teachers  of  colored  schools  seems 
to  have  abated  but  little  since  the  war.  Mr.  Badger,  when  cross  exam- 
ined on  this  point,  said : 

Q.  Is  there  any  prejudice  stiU  remaining  there  against  white  teachers  of  colored 
schools  f — A.  I  think  there  is. 

Q.  Win  yon  exphiin  it  f — A.  I  cannot  explain  it,  except  hy  the  prejndices  between 
the  races. 

Q.  You  mean,  white  persons  teaching  a  colored  school  lose  social  status  7 — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  a  white  lady  who  comes  from  the  North  and  teaches  a  colored  school,  to 
what  extent  is  she  tabooed  f — A.  I  don*t  think  she  would  have  any  acriuaintances  in 
white  society. 

Q.  Would'shebe  any  (piicker  invited  into  white  society  than  a  colored  woman  ? — A. 
Just  about  the  same. 

This  fact  contains  within  itself  a  volume  of  testimony.  It  shows  that 
the  negro  is  still  regarded  as  a  sort  of  social  and  political  pariah,  whom 
no  white  person  may  teach  without  incurring  social  ostracism  and  being 
degraded  to  the  level  of  the  social  outcast  he  or  she  would  elevate  in 
the  scale  of  being.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  negro  is  dissatisfied  with 
his  condition  and  desires  to  emigrate  to  some  country  where  his  children 
may  hope  for  better  things! 

The  most  serious  complaints,  however,  which  are  made  against  the 
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treatment  of  colored  citizens  of  Xorth  Carolina  is  that  justice  is  not 
fairly  administered  in  the  courts  as  between  themselves  and  the  whites. 
On  this  point  the  evidence  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Badger  reveals  a  condition  of 
things  to  which  no  people  can  long  submit.  Here  is  his  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  justice  is  usually  meted  out  as  between  the  negroes 
and  the  whiter : 

Q.  How  about  the  discrimination  in  the  courts  as  between  the  whites  and  blacks? — 
JL.  That  is  principally  in  matters  of  larcency.  In  such  cases  the  presumption  is 
reverj»4*<i  as  to  the  negro.  A  white  man  can't  be  convicted  without  the  fullest  ))roof, 
and  with  the  negroes,  in  matters  between  themselves,, such  as  assault  and  battery, 
they  get  as  fair  a  trial  as  the  whites.     At  the  January  term  of  our  court  Judge  Avery 


morning,"  and  she  said,  yes,  nho  ha<l  a  right  to  laugh.  He  said,  **  You  are  getting 
that  com  out,  and  you  would  have  made  more  if  you  had  stuck  to  your  husband.^' 
She  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  termagant,  and  she  said  nobody  said  that  about  her  unless 
you  told  them.  He  made  some  insulting  remark,  and  she  made  something  in  return  to 
hiin,  and  he  took  a  billet  of  wood  and  stnu-k  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  he  pulled  a 
pistol  and  beat  her  with  it,  and  she  went  for  him  to  kill  him.  They  found  the  man  not 
guilty  and  they  fennd  her  guilty^  but  Judge  Avery  set  the  verdict  aside  and  ordered  the 
case  HoUe  j/rossid  against  her. 

Q.   Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  justice  they  get? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  will  convict  a  colored  woman  in  order  to  get  a  chance  to  turn 
loose  a  wliite  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Budger  wa^s  not  our  witness.  He  was  called  hy  the  majority,  but 
he  is  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  the  son  of  an  ex-member  of  this 
l)ody,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  things  in  his 
State.  He  puts  the  case  just  mentioned  as  a  "fair  sample"  of  i^orth 
Carolina  justice  toward  the  negro.  It  is  true  the  judge  set  a«ide  the 
verdict,  but  this  does  not  change  the  foct  that  before  a  North  Carolina 
jury  the  negro  has  but  little  hope  of  justice. 

Back  of  all  these  things  lies  the  distrust  of  Democracy  which  was  in- 
spired during  the  days  when  the  "Kuklux,''the  "White  Brotherhood," 
the  "  Universal  Empire,"  and  the  "Stonewall  Guard"  spread  terror  and 
desolation  over  the  State  in  order  to  wrest  it  from  Republicanism  to 
Democracy.  The  meraorj-  of  those  dark  days  and  bloody  deeds,  the 
prejudice  which  still  forbids  white  ladies  to  teach  colored  schools,  and 
denies  "even-handed  justice"  in  the  courts,  and  the  usurpations  which 
place  the  returning  boards  all  in  the  hands  of  Democrats,  have  inspired 
a  feeling  of  discontent  which  has  found  expression  in  the  ettbrts  of  a  few 
to  leave  the  State.  These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  bonus  of 
one  dollar  per  head  offered  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Uailroad  Com- 
pany (a  Democratic  corporation  represented  by  a  Democratic  agent)  to 
leading  colored  men  who  would  secure  passengers  for  their  road,  has 
led  to  the  emigration  of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  colored  people 
from  that  State,  and  the  onlj"  wonder  is  that  thousands  instead  of  hun- 
dreds have  not  gone. 

LOUISIANA  AND  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  have  furnished  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  migration  to  Kansas,  and  as  the  conditions  which  caused 
the  exodus  are  the  same  in  both  of  these  States,  we  may  speak  of  them 
together.  No  single  act  of  wrong  has  inspired  this  movement,  but  a 
long  series  of  oppression,  injustice,  and  violence,  extending  over  a  period 
of  fifteen  years.  These  people  have  been  long-suffering  and  wonderfully 
patient,  bat  the  time  came  when  they  could  endure  it  no  longer  and  they 
resolved  to  go.    We  can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  what  they  endured 
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before  adopting  this  desperate  resolve,  but  will  mention  a  few  faets  drawn 
from  well  authenticated  history,  from  sworn  ]>ublic  documents,  and  from 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  Exodus  Investigating  Committee.  Writing 
under  date  of  January  10, 187.1,  General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  then  in  command 
at  New  Orleans,  says : 

Since  tbe  year  1H66  nearly  tliirty-tive  hundred  persons,  a  grc»at  majority  of  whom 
were  colored  men,  have  been  killed  and  wonnded  in  thin  Stat<?.  In  1^68  the  official 
record  hIiowh  that  ei«;liteen  hundred  and  ei;jhty-four  were  killed  and  wonnded.  From 
I'^BH  to  the  premMit  time  no  official  investigation  has  been  made,  and  th«  civil  author- 
ities in  all  bnt  a  few  cases  have  been  nnable  to  arrest,  convict,  or  lumish  the  perpe- 
trator.-*. Coiiseqnentlj  there  are  no  correct  records  to  be  coiiHiilted  for  information. 
There  is  amide  evi<lence,  however,  to  show  that  more  than  tw  Ive  hundred  persons 
have  been  killed  and  wonnde<l  durint^this  tinn'  onacconntof  iXutiv  political  sentiments. 
Frightfnl  massacres  have  occurred  in  the  parishes  of  Bossier,  Caddo,  Catahoula,  Saint 
Bernard,  Saint  Landry,  Grant,  and  Orleans. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  political  mnrd'^^rs  of  colored  men 
in  the  various  parishes,  an<l  says : 

Human  lift*  in  this  State  is  held  so  cheaply  that  when  men  are  killed  on  acconnt  of 

IKditical  opinions,  the'murderers  are  regarded  rather  as  heroes  than  ciiminals  in  the 
ocalities  where  they  reside. 

This  brief  summary  is  not  by  a  politician,  but  by  a  distinguished 
soldier,  who  recounts  the  events  which  have  occurred  within  his  own 
military  jurisdiction.  Volumes  of  testimony  have  since  b^eu  taken  con- 
firming; in  all  respects  (yeneral  Sheridan's  statement,  and  giving  in  detail 
the  facts  relating  to  such  murders,  and  the  times  and  circumstances  of 
their  occurrence.  The  results  of  the  elections  which  i  mmediately  followed 
them  discb)se  the  motives  and  purposes  of  their  per])etrators.  These 
reports  show  that  in  the  yciir  1868  a  reijjn  of  terror  prevailed  over  almost 
the  entire  SUite.  In  the  parish  of  Saint  Landry  there  was  a  massacre 
of  colored  [)eople  which  began  on  the  28th  of  September,  1808,  and  histed 
from  three  to  six  days,  during  which  between  two  and  three  hundred 
colored  men  were  killed.  "Thirteen  captives  were  taken  from  the  jail 
and  shot,  and  a  pile  of  twenty-five  dead  bodies  were  found  burned  in  the 
woods."  The  result  of  this  Democratic  campaign  in  the  parish  was  that 
the  registered  Republican  majority  of  1,071  was  wholly  obliterated,  and, 
at  the  election  which  followed  a  few  weeks  later  not  a  vote  was  cast  for 
General  Grant,  while  Seymour  nnd  Blair  received  4,787. 

In  the  parish  of  Bossier  a  similar  massacre  occurred  l>etween  the  20th 
and  30th  of  September,  1808,  which  lasted  from  three  to  four  days,  dur- 
ing which  two  hundred  colored  people  were  killed.  By  the  official  regis- 
try of  that  year  the  Republican  voters  in  Bossier  Parish  numbered  1,938, 
but  at  the  ensuing  election  onlj'  ane  Republican  vote  wais  cast. 

In  the  parish  of  Caddo  during  the  month  of  October,  1868,  over  forty 
colored  people  were  killed.  The  result  of  that  massacre  was  that  out 
of  a  Republican  registered  vote  of  2,894  only  one  was  cast  for  General 
Grant.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted  throughout  the  State,  varying  in 
extent  and  atrocity  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Republican 
njajority  to  be  overcome. 

The  total  summing-up  of  murders,  maimings,  and  whippings  which 
took  place  for  political  reasons  in  the  months  of  Sei)tember,  October, 
and  November,  1808,  as  shown^by  official  sources,  is  over  one  thousand. 
The  net  political  results  achievetl  thereby  may  be  succinctly  stated  aa 
follows :  The  official  registration  for  that  year  in  twenty-eight  parishes 
contained  47,923  names  of  Republican  voters,  but  at  the  Presidential 
election,  held  a  few  weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  these  events,  but  5,360 
Republican  votes  were  cast,  making  the  net  Democratic  gain  from  said 
tiansactions  42,563. 
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In  nine  of  these  liarisbes  where  the  reign  of  terror  was  most  preva- 
lent, out  of  11,604  registered  Republican  votes  only  19  were  cast  for 
General  Grant.  In  seven  of  said  parishes  there  were  7,253  registered 
Kepublican  votes  but  not  one  was  cast  at  the  ensuing  election  for  the 
Eepublican  ticket. 

In  the  years  succeeding  18(]8,  when  some  restraint  was  imposed  uiion 
political  lawlessness  and  a  comparatively  peaceful  election  was  held, 
these  same  Republican  parishes  cast  from  33,000  to  37,000  Republican 
votCxS,  thus  demonstrating  the  purpose  and  the  effects  of  the  reign  of 
murder  in  1808.  In  1876  the  spirit  of  violence  and  persecution  which,  in 
parts  of  the  State,  had  been  partially  restrained  for  a  time,  broke  forth 
again  with  renewed  fury.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  carry  that  State 
for  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  and  the  policy  which  had  proved  so  successful 
in  1808  was  again  invoked  and  with  like  results.  On  the  day  of  general 
election  in  1876  there  were  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  92,996  registered 
white  voters  and  115,310  colored,  making  a  Republican  majority  of  the 
latter  of  22,314.  The  number  of  white  Republicans  was  far  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  colored  Democrats.  It  was,  therefore,  well  known  that 
if  a  fair  election  should  be  held  the  State  would  go  Republican  by  from 
twenty-live  to  forty  thousand  majority.  The  policy  adopted  this  time 
was  to  select  a  few  of  the  largest  Republican  parishes  and  by  terrorism 
and  violence  not  only  obliterate  their  Republican  majorities,  but  also 
intimidate  the  negroes  in  the  other  parishes.  The  sworn  testimony 
found  in  our  public  documents  and  records  shows  that  the  same  system 
of  assassinations,  whippings,  burnings,  and  other  acts  of  i)olitical  per- 
secution of  colored  citizens  which  had  occurred  in  1868  was  again  re- 
peated in  1876  and  with  like  results. 

In  fifteen  parishes  where  17,726  Republicans  were  registered  in  1876 
only  5,758  votes  were  cast  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  and  in  one  of  them 
(East  Feliciana)  where  there  were  2,127  Republicans  registered  but  1 
Rex)ubljk;an  vote  was  cast.  By  such  methods  the  Republican  majority  of 
the  State  was  supposed  to  have  been  effectually  suppressed  and  a  Dem- 
ocratic victory  assured.  And  because  the  legall}^  constituted  authorities 
of  Louisiana,  acting  in  conformity  with  law  and  justice,  declined  to  count 
some  of  the  parishes  thus  carried  by  violence  and  blood  the  Democratic 
party,  both  North  and  South,  has  ever  since  complained  that  it  wa« 
fraudulently  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  \nctory,  and  it  now  proposes  to 
make  this  grievance  the  principal  plank  in  the  party  platform. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1876,  President  Grant  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress transmitted  the  evidence  of  these  horrible  crimes  against  the 
colored  race,  committed  in  the  name  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Democracy. 
They  are  not  mere  estimates  nor  conjectures,  but  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons murdered,  maimed,  and  whipped,  and  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crimes,  the  places  where  they  occurred,  and  the  revolting  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  committed,  are  all  set  forth  in  detail.  This 
shocking  record  embraees  a  period  of  eight  years,  from  1868  to  1876, 
inclusive,  and  covers  ninety -eight  pages  of  fine  tjpe,  giving  an  average 
of  about  one  victim  to  each  line.  We  have  not  counted  the  list,  but  it  is 
sale  to  say  that  it  numbers  over  four  thousand. 

These  crimes  did  not  end  in  1876  with  the  accession  of  the  Democracy 
to  control  of  the  State  administration.  Tlie  witnesses  examined  by  your 
committee  gave  numerous  instances  of  like  character  which  occurred  in 
1878.  Madison  Parish  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  This  parish,  which 
furnished  perhaps  the  largest  number  of  refugees  to  Kansas,  had  been 
exceptionally  free  from  bulldozing  in  former  years.    William  Murrell, 
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one  of  the  witnesses  called  bj  the  committee,  states  the  reasons  for  the 
exodus  from  that  parish  as  follows : 

You  have  not  read  of  any  exodus  yetau  there  will  be  from  that  section  this  sumnier^ 
and  the  reason  for  it  is  that,  for  the  first  time  since  the  war  in  Madisou  Parish,  last 
December  we  had  bulldozing  there.  Armed  bodies  of  men  came  into  the  parish — ^not 
jjeople  who  lived  in  the  parish,  but  men  from  Ouachita  Parish  and  Richland  Parish; 
and  I  can  name  the  leader  who  commanded  them.  He  was  a  f?entleman  by  the  name 
of  Captain  Tibbals,  of  Ouachita  Parish,  who  lives  in  Monroe,  who  was  noted  in  the 
celebrated  massacre  there  in  other  times.  His  very  name  among  the  colored  people  is 
sufficient  to  intimidate  them  almost.  He  came  with  a  crowd  of  men  on  the  *2Sth  of 
December  into  Madison  Parish,  when  all  was  quiet  and  peaceable.  There  was  no  quar- 
rel, no  excitement.  We  had  always  elected  our  tickets  in  the  parish,  and  we  had  put 
Democrats  on  the  ticket  in  many  cases  to  satisfy  them.  There  were  only  2.38  whit« 
votera  and  about  2,700  colored  registered  voters. 

Mr.  Murrell  says  that  David  Armstrong,  who  was  president  of  the 
third  ward  Republican  club,  a  man  who  stood  high  in  the  community, 
and  agaii\st  whom  no  charge  was  made  except  that  of  being  a  Repub- 
lican, made  the  remark : 

"What  right  have  these  white  men  to  come  here  from  Morehouse  Parish,  and  Rich- 
land Parish,  and  Franklin  Parish  to  interfere  with  our  election  f'^  And  some  white 
men  heard  of  it  and  got  a  squad  by  themselves  and  said,  "We'll  go  down  and  giye 
that  nigger  a  whipping.'*  So  Sunday  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  they  went  to  his  house 
to  take  him  out  and  whip  him.  They  saw  him  run  out  the  back  way  and  fired  on 
him.  One  in  the  crowd  cried  out,  ** Don't  kill  him!''  **  It  is  t^)0  late,  now,"  they  said, 
"he's  dead."  The  Carroll  Conservative,  a  Democratic  newspaper,  publiHhe<l  the 
whole  thing ;  but  the  reason  they  did  it  was  because  we  had  one  of  their  men  on  our 
ticket  as  judge,  and  they  got  sore  about  it,  and  we  beat  him.  They  kilted  Armstrong 
and  took  him  three  hundred  yards  to  the  river,  in  a  sheet,  threw  him  in  the  river, 
and  left  the  sheet  in  the  bushes. 

Proceeding  with  the  account  of  that  transaction,  Mr.  Murrell  swears 
that  the  colored  people  had  heanl  that  the  bulldozers  were  coming  fi^m 
the  surrounding  parishes,  and  that  he  and  others  called  on  some  of  the 
leading  Democrats  in  order  to  prevent  it,  but  all  in  vain.    He  says : 

We  waited  on  Mr.  Holmes,  the  clerk  of  the  court.,  and  we  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Holmes, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  do  any  bulldozing  here ;  you  have  the  counting  machinery  all 
in  your  hands,  and  we  would  rather  be  counted'out  than  bulldozed ;  can't  we  arrange 
this  thing?"  I  made  a  proposition  to  him  and  said,  "You  know  I  am  renominated 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  but  I  will  get  out  of  the  way  for  any  moderate  Democrat 
you  may  name,  to  save  the  State  and  district  ticket.  Wo  will  not  vote  for  your  State 
ticket;  you  cannot  make  the  colored  people  vote  the  State  ticket;  but  if  you  will  let 
us  have  our  Stat«  ticket  we  will  give  you  the  local  offices."  We  offered  them  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  not  the  sheriff,  and  the  two  re])re8entatives.  We  told  him  we 
would  not  give  them  the  senator,  but  the  district  judge  and  attorney.  After  this 
interview  Holmes  sent  us  to  Dr.  Askew,  ex-chairman  of  the  Democratic  committee, 
and  he  snid  to  me,  "Now,  Murrell,  there  is  no  use  talking,  I  advise  you  to  stand  from 
under.  When  these  men  get  in  here  we  can't  control  them.  We  like  you  well  enough 
aud  would  not  like  to  see  you  hurt.  I  will  see  you  to-night  at  Mr.  Holmes's."  We 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Holmes  and  made  this  proposition,  and  Holmes  asked  me 
this  question  :  "Murrell,  you  know  damne<l  well  the  niggers  in  this  parish  won't  vote 
the  Democratic  ticket- — there  is  no  use  to  tell  me  you  will  give  ns  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  you  know  the  niggers  won't  do  it.  You  can't  trust  the  niggers  in  politics;  aU 
your  eloquence  and  aU  the  speeches  you  can  make  won't  make  these  niggers  vote  this 
ticket  or  what  you  suggest,  even  if  we  was  to  accept  it.  No,  by  God,  Murrell,  there's 
no  use  talking,  we  are  going  to  carry  this  parish  ;  we  have  found  a  way  to  carry  it. 
There  ain't  no  use  talking  any  more  about  it.  No,  hy  God^  we  are  going  to  carry  it 
W^hy,"  he  t<aid,  **  there  ia  more  eloquence  in  douhle'haireUd  shot-gans  to  convince  niggers 
than  there  is  in  forty  CicerotJ*^  I  said  to  him,  "Well,  do  yon  suppose  the  merchants 
and  planters  will  back  you  up,"  and  he  said,  "O,  by  God,  they  have  got  nothing  t-o 
do  with  it.  We  have  charge  of  it.  We  three  men,  the  Democratic  cotnmittet'y  hare  full 
power  to  irorfc."  • 

The  result  of  this  "work"  was,  as  stated  by  the  witness,  and  not  dis- 
puted by  any  one  before  the  committee,  that  in  this  parish,  containing 
2,700  registered  Bepublican  voters,  and  only  238  Democrats,  the  Demo- 
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crats  returned  a  majority  of  2,300.  The  witness,  who  was  a  candidate 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  swears  that  not  more  than  360  votes  were 
cast.  Democratic  shot-gun  eloquence  did  its  "  work,"  as  prophesied  by 
Mr.  Askew,  ex-chairman  of  the  Democratic  committee,  but  it  also  served 
as  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  migration  from  Madison  Parish. 

We  cite  this  case  for  two  reasons :  First,  because  it  has  been  said  that 
the  negroes  have  not  emigrated  from  bulldozed  parishes ;  and,  secondly, 
because  it  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  many  similar  cases  which  were 
given  to  the  committee. 

We  desire  also  to  invite  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Henry  Adams, 
a  colored  witness  from  Shreveport,  La.  Adams  is  a  man  of  very  re- 
markable energy  and  native  ability.  Scores  of  witnesses  were  summoned 
by  the  majority  of  the  committee  from  Shreveport,  but  none  of  them 
ventured  to  question  his  integrity  or  truthfulness.  Though  a  common 
laborer,  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  in  traveling  through  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Texas,  working  his  way  and  taking  notes  of  the  crimes 
committed  against  his  race.  His  notes,  written  in  terse  and  simple  lan- 
guage, embraced  the  names  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  colored 
men  who  have  been  whipped,  maimed,  or  murdered  within  the  last  eight 
years,  and  his  statement  of  these  crimes  covers  thirty-five  pages  of 
closely  printed  matter  in  the  rei>ort.  We  are  sure  no  one  can  read  it 
without  a  conviction  of  its  truthfulness  and  a  feeling  of  horror  at  the 
barbarous  details  he  relates.  Adams  is  the  man  who  has  organized  a 
colonization  council,  composed  of  laboring  colored  pex)ple,  and  rigidly 
excluding  politicians,  which  numbers  ninety-eight  thousand  who  have 
enrolled  themselves  with  a  view  to  emigration  from  that  country  as 
early  as  iK>ssible.  He  details  the  character  and  the  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization and  the  efforts  it  has  made  to  obtain  relief  and  protection 
for  its  members.  '*  First,"  he  says,  "  we  appealed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  help  us  out  of  our  distress,  to  protect  us  in  our  rights 
and  privileges.  Next,  we  appealed  to  Congress  for  a  territory  to  which 
we  might  go  and  live  with  our  families.  Failing  in  that,"  says  he,  "our 
other  object  was  to  ask  for  help  to  ship  us  all  to  Liberia,  Africa,  some- 
where where  we  could  live  in  peace  and  quiet.  If  that  could  not  be 
done,"  he  adds,  ^^our  idea  was  to  appeal  to  other  governments  outside  of  the 
United  States  to  help  tis  to  get  away  from  tlte  United  States  and  go  and  live 
there  under  their  Jfag.^  What  a  commentary  upon  our  own  boasted 
equality  and  freedom!  Finding  no  relief  in  any  direction,  they  finally 
resolved  to  emigrate  to  some  of  the  Northern  States.  He  says  they  had 
some  hope  of  securing  better  treatment  at  home  until  1877,  when  "  we 
lost  all  hopes  and  determined  to  go  anyyv^here  on  Grod'sjearth,  we  didn't 
care  where ;  we  said  we  was  going  if  we  had  to  run  away  and  go  to  the 
wckkIs."  Perhaps  we  can  best  summarize  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Louisiana,  and  the  causes  of  the  exodus  from  that  State,  as  the  negroes 
themselves  regarded  them,  by  quoting  a  brief  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  business  committee  to  he  colored  State  convention  held  in  New 
Orleans  on  the  21st  of  April,  1879: 

New  Orleans,  Ajml  21,  1>?79. 

Mr.  President  :  Your  coiumittc'e  on  business  have  the  honor  ta  submit  this  their 
final  report.  Discnssinj^  the  general  and  wirlesprearl  alarm  among  the  colored  people 
of  Lonisiana,  including  so  pot-ent  a  fear  that  in  many  parishes,  and  in  others  perhaps 
laiigely  to  folio w,  there  is  an  exodus  of  agricultural  labor  which  indicates  the  prostra- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  productive,  and  therefore  essentially  vital,  interests  of  the 
State.  The  Committee  find  that  the  primary  cau9e  of  this  lies  in  the  absence  of  a  republican 
form  of  gorernmemt  to  the  people  of  lA>Hi8iana.  Crime  and  lanrlessness  existing  to  an  extent 
thai  laughs  at  all  restraint,  and  the  misgoremment  naturally  induced  from  a  State  adminis- 
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tration  itneJ/  the  product  of  violenoef  have  created  an  ahHorbiug  aud  tvnatanily  increasing  dis- 
tntut  ami  alarm  among  our  people  throughout  the  State.  All  rights  of  freemen  denied  and 
all  claimn  to  a  Just  reoompenne  for  labor  rendered  or  honorable  dealitigH  between  planter  and 
laborer  diMallowed^  justice  a  mockery ^  and  the  laictt  a  cheats  the  very  officers  of  the  courts  be- 
ing themnelres  the  mobocrats  find  violators  oflaw^  the  only  remedy  left  the  colored  citizen  in 
many  parishes  of  our  State  to-day  i*  to  emigrate.  The  fat  to  go  forth  is  irresistible.  The 
constantly  recurring^  nay^  erer-presf  nt,  fear  which  haunts  ilw  miudb  of  thct^e  our  jwoph  in 
the  turbulent  parishes  of  the  State  is  that  slavery  in  the  horrible  form  of  peonage  is  ap- 
proaching ;  that  the  armved  disjtositian  of  the  men  in  powtr  to  reduce  the  laborer  and  bin  in- 
terest to  the  tttinimum  of  advantages  as  freemen  and  to  absolutely  none  as  citizens  has  produced 
80  absolute  a  fear  that  in  many  cases  it  hatt  become  a  panic,  it  is  flight  from  present  auffer- 
ingn  and  from  wrongs  to  come. 

'  Here  are  the  reasons  for  the  exo<lus  as  stated  by  the  colored  i>eople 
themselves.  In  view  of  the  facts  which  we  have  stated,  aud  of  the  ter- 
rible history  which  we  cannot  here  repeat,  does  any  one  believe  their  state- 
ment of  grievances  is  overdrawn  !  Is  there  any  other  race  of  freemen 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  would  have  endured  and  patiently  suffered 
as  the}'  have!  Is  there  any  other  government  among  civilized  nations 
which  would  have  permitted  such  acts  to  be  perpertrated  against  its 
citizens  ? 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  conditions  which  have  driven  these  people 
frou\  Mississippi.  It  would  l>e  but  a  repetition  of  the  intolerance,  per- 
secutions, and  violence  which  have  prevailed  in  Louisiana.  The  same 
Democratic  "shot  gun  eloquence"  which  was  so  potent  for  the  conver- 
sion of  colored  Republicans  in  the  one  has  proven  equally  powerful  in 
the  other.  The  same  "eloquence"  which  wrested  Louisiana  from  liepub- 
licans  also  converted  Mississippi.  And  in  both  the  same  results  are 
visible  in  the  determination  of  the  colored  people  to  get  away. 

Nearly  all  the  witnesses  who  were  asked  as  to  the  causes  of  the  ex- 
odus answered  that  it  was  because  of  a  feeling  of  insecurity  for  life  and 
property ;  a  denial  of  their  political  rights  as  citizens ;  long-continued 
persecutions  for  x)olitical  reasons ;  a  system  of  cheating  by  landlords 
and  storekeei)er8  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  living 
no  matter  how  hard  they  might  work ;  the  inadequacy  of  school  advan- 
tages, and  a  fear  that  they  would  be  eventually  reduced  to  a  system  of 
I)eonage  even  worse  then  slavery  itself. 

On  the  latter  point  they  quoted  the  laws  of  Mississippi,  which  author- 
ize a  justice's  court  to  intiict  heavy  fines  for  the  most  trival  offenses,  and 
authorize  the  sheriff  to  hire  the  convicts  to  planters  and  others  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day  to  work  out  the  fine  and  cost,  and  which  provide  that 
for  every  day  lost  from  sickness  he  shall  work  another  to  pay  for  his 
board  while  sick.  Under  these  laws  they  allege  that  a  colored  man 
may  be  fined  $500  for  some  trifling  misdemeanor,  and  be  compelled  to 
work  fixe,  or  six  years  to  i)ay  tfie  fine ;  and  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
colored  men  thus  hired  out  to  be  worked  in  a  chain-gang  upon  the 
plantations  under  overseers,  with  whip  in  hand,  precisely  as  in  the  days 
of  slavery.  And  some  of  the  witnesses  declared  that  if  an  attempt  be 
made  to  escape  they  are  pursued  with  bloodhounds,  as  before  the  war. 

Henry  I^uby,  a  witness  summoned  by  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
swore  that  in  Texa«,  under  a  law  similar  to  that  in  Mississippi,  a  colored 
man  hiul  been  arrested  for  carrying  a  "six-shooter"  and  fined  $65,  in- 
cluding costs,  and  that  he  had  been  at  work  nearly  three  years  to  pay 
it.  The  laws  of  that  State  do  not  fix  the  rate  for  hiring,  but  "  county 
convicts"  may  be  hired  at  any  price  the  county  judge  may  determine. 
He  mentioned  the  case  of  a  colored  woman  who  was  hired  out  for  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  day.    Describing  this  process  of  hiring,  he  says : 

They  call  these  people  county  convicts^  and  if  you  have  got  a  farm  you  can  ^  and 
hire  them  out  of  the  jail.    They  have  got  that  system,  and  the  colored  men  object  to 
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it.  I  know  97>me  of  these  men  who  have  State  convicts  that  they  hire  and  they  work 
them  under  HhotgiinH.  A  far  i-er  hiren  wi  many  c»!  the  Stat**,  and  they  are  under  the 
flnpervision  of  a  ser^jeunt  with  a  gun  and  nijjj^er-honnds,  to  run  them  with  if  they  get 
away.  They  hire  them  and  put  them  in  the  same  gaug  with  the  striped  suit  on,  and, 
if  they  want,  the  guard  can  bring  them  down  with  his  shotgun.  Then  they  have 
these  nigger-hounds,  and  if  one  of  them  gets  off  and  they  ean't  tind  him  they  take  the 
hounds,  and  from  a  shoe,  or  anything  of  the  kind  belonging  to  the  convict,  they  trail 
him  down. 

Q.  Are  these  the  same  sort  of  blood- hounds  they  used  to  have  t<i  run  the  negroes 
vithf — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

These  tilings  need  no  eoinment.  To  tlie  negro  they  are  painfully 
suggestive  of  slavery.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  he  has  resolved  to  go  where 
]>eonage  and  blood-hounds  are  unknown  t 

Sevei-al  witnesses  were  called  from  Saint  Louis  and  Kansas,  who  had 
conversed  with  thousands  of  the  refugees,  and  wiio  swore  that  the^'  all 
told  the  same  story  of  injustice,  oi)pression,  and  wrong.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  first  boat-loads  at  Saint  Louis,  in  the  early  si)ring  of  1879, 
the  people  of  that  city  were  deeply  niove^l  by  the  evident  destitution 
and  distress  which  they  presented,  and  thousands*  of  them  were  inter- 
viewed as  to  the  causes  which  impelled  them  to  leave  their  homes  at 
that  inel(*nient  season  of  the  year.  In  the  ])resence  of  these  people,  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  condition  and  of  the  causes  of  their  flight, 
a  memorial  to  ('ougress  was  pre])aied,  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
the  most  i>rominent  and  respectable  citizens  of  Saint  Louis,  embracing 
such  names  as  Mayor  Overholtz  (a  Democrat),  Hon.  John  F.  Dillon,  judge 
of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  ex  L'^nited  States  Senator  J.  B.  Hen- 
derson, and  nearly  a  hunUred  other  leading  citizens,  in  which  the  con- 
dition and  grievances  of  the  refugees  are  stated  as  follows : 

The  undersigned,  your  memorialiHts,  respectfully  represent  that  within  the  last  two 
weeksthere  have  come  by  steamboats  up  th«*  Mississippi  River,  from  chiedy  the  States 
of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  landed  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  a  great  number  of  colored 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  less  than  twenty  hundred,  and  composed  of  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  and  with  them  many  of  th»*ir  children. 

Tiiis  multitude'  is  ea^^r  to  pra-eed  to  Kansas,  and  without  exception,  so  far  as  we 
have  learned,   refuse  all  overtures  or  inducements  to  return  Sonth,  even  if  their 
passage  back  is  paid  for  them. 

The  condition  of  thw  great  majority  is  absolute  poverty;  they  are  clothed  in  thin 
and  nigge<l  garments  for  the  most  part,  and  while  nere  have  been  supported  to  some 
extent  by  public,  but  mostly  by  private  charity. 

The  older  ones  are  the  former  slaves  of  the  South ;  all  now  entitled  to  life  and  liberty. 

The  weather  from  the  first  advent  of  these  people  in  this  Norther  i  city  has  been 
aiiusually  cold,  attende<l  with  ice  and  snow,  so  that  their  sulferings  have  been  greatly 
iDcreaMMl,  and  if  there  wa8  in  their  hearts  a  singln  kind  remembrance  of  their  sunny 
Seuf hem  homes  they  would  naturally  give  it  expression  now. 

We  have  t-aken  occasion  to  examine  into  the  causes  they  themselves  assign  for  their 
extraordinary  and  unexpected  transit,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  the  written 
statements  of  a  nunilier  of  individuals  of  the  refugees,  which  were  taken  without  any 
effort  to  have  one  thing  said  more  than  another,  and  to  express  the  sense  of  the  wit- 
ucss  in  his  own  language  as  nearly  as  possible. 

The  story  Im  about  the  same  in  each  instance:  great  privaticm  and  want  from  exces- 
Bive  rent  exacted  for  land,  connected  with  nnirder  of  colored  neighbors  and  threats  of 
jM-rsonal  violence  to  themselves.  The  tone  of  each  statement  is  that  of  suffering  and 
terror.  Electicm  days  and  Christmas,  by  the  concurrent  testimony,  seem  to  have  been 
appr<»priated  to  killing  the  smart  men,  while  robbery  and  personal  violence  in  one 

form  and  another  seem  to  have  run  the  year  round. 

«  «  •  «  #  *  « 

We  submit  that  the  great  migration  of  negroes  from  the  South  is  itself  a  fact  that 
overbears  all  contradiction,  and  proves  conclusively  that  great  causes  must  exist  at 
the  South  to  account  for  it. 

Here  they  are  in  multitudes,  not  men  alone,  but  women  and  children,  old,  middle- 
a^ed,  and  young,  with  common  consent  leaving  their  old  homes  in  a  natural  climate 
and  facing  storms  and  unknown  dangers  to  go  to  Northern  Kansas.  Why?  Among 
them  all  there  is  little  said  of  hope  in  the  future ;  it  is  all  of  fear  in  the  past.  They 
are  not  drawn  by  the  attractions  of  Kansas ;  they  are  driven  by  the  terrors  of  Missis- 
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aippi  and  LoniHiaua.  Wliatev<T  beco:n.:s  of  tluMa,  tliey  are  imauimous  iii  tbeir  tiual- 
terable  determination  not  to  return. 

There  are  others  coming.  Those  who  have  come  and  gone  on  to  Kansas  must  suflfer 
even  unto  death,  we  fear ;  at  all  eveutj)  more  than  any  body  of  people  entitled  to  lib- 
erty and  law,  the  possession  of  property,  the  right  to  vote,  and  the  ^>ursuit  of  happiness, 
should  be  compelled  to  suffer  under  a  free  government  from  terror  inspired  by  robbery, 
threats,  assaults,  and  murders. 

We  protest  against  the  dire  necessities  that  have  impelled  this  exodus,  and  against 
the  violation  of  common  right,  natural  and  constitutional,  proven  to  be  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  places  named ;  and  we  ask  such  action  at  the  hands  of  our  repre- 
sentatives and  our  government  as  shall  investigate  the  full  extent  of  the  causes  lead- 
ing to  this  unnatural  state  of  affairs  and  protect  the  people  irom  its  continuance,  and 
not  only  protect  liberty  and  life,  but  enforce  law  and  order. 

It  is  intolerable  to  believe  that  with  the  increased  representation  of  the  Southern 
States  in  Congress  those  shall  not  be  allowed  freely  to  cast  their  ballots  upon  whose 
right  to  vot«  that  representation  has  been  enlarged.  We  believe  no  government  can 
prosper  that  will  allow  such  a  state  of  injustice  to  the  body  of  its  people  to  exist,  any 
more  than  society  can  endure  where  robbery  and  murder  go  unchallenged. 

The  occ;Lsion  is,  we  think,  a  tit  one  for  us  to  protest  against  a  state  of  affairs  thus 
exhibited  in  those  parts  of  the  Union  from  which  these  negroes  come,  which  is  not 
only  most  barbarous  toward  the  negro,  but  is  destructive  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  all  citizens  of  our  common  country. 

Accompanying  tbis  memorial  are  niimerons  aflidavits  of  tlie  refugees 
fully  confirming  all  its  statements. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  exodus  we  can  only  say  that  every  witness, 
whose  opinion  was  asked  upon  this  point,  declared  that  it  has  onl}*  be- 
gun, and  that  what  we  have  seen  in  the  past  is  nothin<r  compared  to 
what  is  to  couie,  unless  there  shall  be  a  radical  change  on  the  ])art  of 
Democrats  in  the  South.  They  say  that  the  negro  has  no  coutidence 
in  the  Democratic  party,  and  that  if  a  Democratic  President  shall  be 
eU*.ctod  there  will  be  a  general  stampede  of  the  colored  race. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  exodus — fair  treatment  of  the  negro. 
If  the  better  class  of  white  men  at  the  South  would  retain  the  colored 
laborer  they  nmst  recognize  his  manhood  and  his  citizenship,  and  re- 
strain the  vicious  and  lawless  elements  in  ther  midst.  If  Northern  Demo- 
crats would  clieck  the  threatened  inundation  of  black  labor  into  their 
States,  they  must  recognize  the  facts  which  have  produced  the  exodus, 
and  unite  with  us  in  removing  its  causes. 

We  present  in  conclusion  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  results 
of  the  investigation : 

First.  This  movement  was  not  instigated,  aided,  or  encouraged  by 
Kepublican  leaders  at  the  North.  The  only  aid  they  have  ever  given 
was  purely  as  a  matter  of  charity,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  destitute 
and  suffering  emigrants  who  had  already  come  to  the  North. 

Second.  Not  one  dollar  ha«  ever  been' contributed  by  anybody  at  the 
North  to  bring  these  people  from  their  homes.  On  the  contrary,  the 
only  contributions  shown  to  have  been  made  for  such  purpose  made  were 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  a  Democratic  corporation, 
which  employed  agents  to  work  up  the  emigration  from  North  Carolina, 
paying  $1  per  head  therefor. 

Third.  It  is  not  proven  that  the  emigrants  are  disatisfied  in  their  new 
homes  and  wish  to  return  to  the  South.  On  the  contrary,  a  standing 
offer  to  pay  their  expenses  back  to  the  South  has  not  induced  more  than 
about  three  hundred  out  of  thirty  thousand  to  return. 

Fourth.  It  is  not  proven  that  there  is  no  demand  for  their  labor  at 
the  Northj  for  nearly  all  those  who  have  come  have  found  employment, 
and  even  m  Indiana  hundreds  of  applications  for  them  were  presented 
to  the  committee. 

Fifth.  It  is  nonproven  that  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  irrave 
political  apprehensions  entertained  in  some  quarters,  for  it  was  shown. 
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by  Mr.  Dakehart,  who  sold  all  the  tickets  to  those  who  came  from  North 
Carolina,  that  not  more  than  two  hundred  voters  had  gone  to  Indiana. 

Sixth.  The  exodus  movement  originated  entirely  with  the  colored 
people  themselves,  who  for  many  years  have  been  organizing  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  relief  in  that  way,  and  the  colored  agents  of  such 
organizations  have  traveled  all  over  the  South  consulting  with  their 
race  on  this  subject. 

Seventh.  A  long  series  of  political  persecutions,  whippings,  maimings, 
and  murders  committed  by  Democrats  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  has  finally  driven 
the  negro  to  despair,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  peace  and  safety  by 
flight. 

Eighth.  In  some  States  a  system  of  convict  hiring  is  authorized  by 
law,  which  reinstates  the  chain-gang,  the  overseer,  and  the  blood-hound 
substantially  as  in  the  days  of  slavery. 

Ninth.  A  system  of  labor  and  renting  has  been  adopted  in  some  parts 
of  the  South  which  reduces  a  negro  to  a  condition  but  little  better  than 
that  of  j)eonage,  and  which  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  a 
comfortable  living,  no  matter  how  hard  he  may  work. 

Tenth.  The  only  remedy  for  the  exodus  is  in  the  hands  of  Southern 
Democrats  themselves,  and  if  they  do  not  change  their  treatment  of  the 
negro  and  recognize  his  rights  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  the  movement 
will  go  on.  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  labor  interests  of  the  South,  if 
not  the  wnole  country. 

WILLIAM  WDHDOM. 
HENRY  W.  BLAIE. 
S.  Rep.  693 ^in 
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Sessions  hdd  at  Washington,  beginning  Monday,  January  19, 1880. 


EXIODUS     COMMITTEE. 


FIRST    DAY  . 
TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  L.  TULLOCK. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Monday,  Janua)y  19,  1880, 

Thomas  L.  Tullock  swofd  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Please  state  your  name  and  present  residence. — Answer. 
My  name  is  Thomas  L.  Tullock  :  my  residence  is  Washington  City. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  nerei — A.  I  have  lived  here  about  four- 
teen years. 

Q.  From  what  State  did  you  come  when  you  came  here  ! — A.  I  came 
here  from  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  What  official  position  do  you  hold  under  the  government  at  this 
time? — A.  lam  at  present  assistant  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington ;  I  was  formerly,  for  eight  years,  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  Mr.  Tullock,  I  find  your  name  appended  to  a  paper  to  which  £  de- 
sire to  call  your  attention,  and  to  ask  whether  it  is  there  by  your  au- 
thority T — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  name  there;  all  I  can  say  about  it  is,  Mr. 
Wall  called  upon  me  and  informed  me  that  I  had  been  appointed  one  of 
the  auditors  of  a  certain  society,  an  emigrant  society,  it  appeared ;  but  I 
have  not  attended  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  society  and  know  nothing  of 
its  organization  or  management,  any  further  than  that  I  was  told  that  it 
was  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  helping  needy  colored  emi- 
grants ;  but  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  emigrants,  ^nd  know  nothing 
about  the  matter.  I  was  informed  that  I  was  chosen  auditor,  and  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  never  saw  this  paper  before! — A.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  it. 

Q.  And  were  not  apprised  of  its  contents  ? — A.  I  have  not  read  it ;  I 
did  not  sign  it ;  I  would  not  have  signed  my  name  by  the  designation 
''  honorable."  It  may  be  that  I  inquired  something  in  regard  to  the  or- 
ganization, but  I  have  not  read  the  paper  and  did  not  know  the  tenor 
of  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  position  that  you  assumed  on  Mr.  Wall's  recommen- 
dation ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  assumed  any  particular  position ;  he 
informed  me  that  I  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  auditors  of 
the  Emigrant  Aid  Society. 

Q.  What  were  the  duties  of  that  office?— »A.  I  presume  that  in  any 
expenditure  that  might  be  made  the  auditor  would  have  to  examine  the 
accounts,  and  certify  to  their  correctness. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  this  information  conveyed  to  you  by  Mr.  Wall, 
thai  you  had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  auditors  ? — A.  It 
was  perhaps  two  or  threee  months  ago — some  little  time  before  these 

1  £X 
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people,  these  colored  emigrants,  came  to  this  city.  I  could  uot  speak 
definitely  as  to  the  exact  time. 

Q.  Did  you  perform  auy  duties  as  member  of  the  board  of  auditors? 
— A.  1  did  not,  with  this  exception  :  on  two  or  three  occasions  Mr.  Wall 
brought  me  orders  on  the  treasurer  for  me  to  sign — to  authorize  the 
treasurer  to  advance  some  money  for  the  purchase  of  tickets  for  certain 
emigrants.    That  is  all  the  offlcial  duty  I  have  ever  performed. 

Q.  To  whom  were  these  orders  addressed? — A.  To  the  treasurer  of 
the  society. 

Q.  Who  was  the  treasurer  of  the  society! — A.  The  orders  were  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  A.  M.  Clapp;  he  was  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  sums  of  money  that  you  authorized  him  to 
advance? — A.  I  could  not  state  definitely;  I  think  I  have  signed  three 
ordiers. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  of  the  amount  or  the  approximate  amount  of 
each  of  these  orders  ? — A.  I  could  uot  state  definitely;  I  think  perhaps 
they  amounted  to  $400  in  all. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  these  orders  given  ? — A.  I  could  uot  state  defi- 
nitely ;  within  the  last  six  weeks,  1  think. 

Q.  Have  you  ary  knowledge  as  to  what  source  that  money  was  de- 
rived from — that  fund  on  which  you  drew  ? — A.  1  have  no  knowledge 
further  than  that  a  collection  was  taken  up  in  the  church  ^ith  which  I 
am  connected  to  aid  the  emigrants.  They  received  about  thirty  or  forty 
dollars  from  that  source. 

Q.  What  church  is  that  ? — A.  The  Metropolitan  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  cit^'.  Probably  there  were  collections  taken  up  in  the 
other  churches ;  I  have  understood  there  were. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  when  there  was  a  large  party  of  these  people 
in  the  city  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  said  to  be  here,  and  in  a  destitute 
<;ondition  ;  and  I  signed  an  order  for  the  money  to  procure  tickets  for 
their  transportation. 

Q.  You  yourself  took  no  pains  to  ascertain  their  actual  necessities,  or 
how  they  came  to  be  here  destitute? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  acted  upon  the  representation  of  others  in  whom  you  had  con- 
fidence?— A.  Y'es,  sir.  I  cautioned  the  president  and  secretary  to  take 
proper  vouchers  when  they  purchased  the  tickets.  The  emigrants  were 
here,  and  had  to  leave  that  night;  I  had  no  time  to  investigate. 

The  chairman  proposed  to  submit  the  paper  to  the  committee  as  evi- 
dence, but  a  member  of  the  committee  objected,  and  the  chairman  agreed 
that  it  would  be  well  first  to  identify  the  paper,  and  lay  a  proper  founda- 
tion for  its  introduction ;  which  was  accordingly  done  by  the  following 
brief  examination  of  Mr.  Wall : 

TESTIMONY  OF  O.  S.  B.  W^ALL. 

O.  S.  B.  Wall  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Mr.  Wall,  I  wish  you  to  identify  this  paper.  State  whether 
you  are  familiar  with  this  paper,  and  whether  it  is  signed  by  authority 
with  your  name  and  the  names  of  ^others  ?— Answer.  Those  are  my  sen- 
timents, and  it  was  at  ray  instance  that  this  was  gotten  up. 

Q.  You  recognize  it  as  genuine  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  good  one — good 
sense,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it. 

Q.  We  are  not  asking  as  to  whether  you  are  ashamed  of  it  or  not ; 
only  whether  you  identify  it  as  being  a  genuine  paper  issued  by  you  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  paper.    (See  appendix,  Exhibit  A.) 
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MR.  TULLOCK  KEGALLED. 

Q.  Mr.  Tallock,  as  I  understand  you,  you  did  not  sign  this  paper ; 
you  signed  no  paper? — A.  No,  sir;  except  those  three  orders  on  the 
treasurer. 

Q.  I  mean  no  paper  approving  the  organization  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  all  you  have  ever  had  to  do  with  the  matter  was  that  Mr. 
Wall  asked  you  to  act,  in  connection  with  others,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  audit,  and  you  consented.  That  is  the  way  your  name  comes 
to  stand  authorized  here.  Then,  in  pursuance  of  your  duties,  you  signed 
upon  the  treasurer  three  warrants,  amounting  in  all  to  about  $400,  to 
relieve  these  colored  people  that  were  stranded  here  for  want  of  money 
some  six  week's  ago. — A.  That  is  the  way,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  this  paper  read  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  its  contents  before  this  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  its  being  circulated  ? — A.  1  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  concerning  it. 

Q.  Then  this  is  your  first  knowledge  of  this  paper,  and  of  your  name 
being  appended  to  itf^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  did  was  to  sign  these  orders  ou  the  treasurer,  amounting  in 
all  to  some  $400  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  to  the  amount,  the  orders  will  show 
for  themselves;  I  only  approximate. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  disclaim  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment, but  only  to  disclaim  any  practical  connection  with  itf — A.  No, 
sir;  1  have  attended  none  of  its  meetings  and  know  nothing  concerning 
its  organization  or  its  management;  1  only  permitted  my  name  to  be 
used  as  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  society. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  do  not  affirm  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  stated  in  this  paper — 
of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based? — ^A.  No,  sir;  as  I  have  said,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  organization,  and  I  have  never  discussed  the 
subject. 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  W.  RANKIN. 

J.  W.  Rankin  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  State  where  j'ou  reside. — Answer.  In  this  city. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? — A.  A  little  over  ten  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  I — A.  I  am  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church. 

Q.  Have  j-ou  been  pastor  of  it  for  that  length  of  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  at  this  paper ! — A.  I  have  heard  it  read  for  th  e 
first  time  this  morning. 

Q.  State  how  your  name  comes  to  be  attached  to  that  paper. — A.  I 
was  requested  to  act  as  auditor,  and  consented. 

Q.  Upon  whose  application  f — A.  Upon  the  application  of  Mr.  Wail. 

Q.  How  long  ago  f — A.  I  cannot  t«ll  exactly;  it  was  some  time  in  the 
fall — early  last  fall ;  a  number  of  mouths  ago,  at  least. 

Q.  Have  you  acted  in  the  capacity  of  auditor? — A.  I  have  signed 
probably  four  or  five  orders,  as  Mr.  Tullock  has. 

Q.  Orders  upon  whom  f — A.  Upon  Mr.  Clapp,  as  treasurer. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  familiarized  your  miud  with  this  subject  of  the  Emignmt 
Aid  Society  ? — A.  No  further  than  it  has  been  a  matter  of  discussioa 
in  the  papers.  I  have  also  seen  some  written  letters  from  the  South 
and  some  from  the  North. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  this  city;  are  you 
acquainted  with  its  operations  f — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  never  read  or  beard  this  paper  before? — A.  I  have  not; 
I  knew  what  the  general  drift  and  import  of  it  was. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  bow  widely  circulated  this  was,  or  any  circular  like 
this  t — A.  I  do  not ;  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  I  should  presume  it  was 
printed  for  circulation,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  in  circulation. 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  W.  CROMWELL. 

J.  W.  Cromwell  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  State  your  name  and  residence. — Answer.  My  name  is  J.  W. 
Cromwell,  and  I  reside  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here? — A.  AbDut  nine  years. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged  f — A.  I  am  a  clerk  in  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Q«  In  what  branch  T — A.  In  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there  f— A.  Since  November  2, 1872. 

Q.  I  find  your  name  appended  to  this  paper;  please  state  to  the  com- 
mittee how  it  comes  to  be  there — whether  by  your  authority  or  not. — 
A.  It  is  there  by  my  consent. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  that  consent ! — A.  To  Mr.  Adams,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  society }  he  requested  me  to  act  as  one  of  the  board  of 
audit. 

Q.  Have  you  acted  in  that  capacity  t — A.  I  have. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — A.  In  the  way  of  signing  drafts  on  the  treasurer 
of  the  society. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  have  done  in  this  matter  f — A.  That  is  all  I  have 
done  in  that  capacity. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  paper  ? — A.  I  have  had  a  copy  bf  it. 

Q.  You  have  read  it  f — A.  A  portion  of  it ;  I  have  not  read  it  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Q,  Where  were  you  born  ! — A.  In  Virginia. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  left  Virginia? — A.  I  was  five  years 
old  when  I  left  it  in  the  first  instance. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there! — A.  To  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  the  North  ever  since? — A.  No,  sir;  I  lived  in 
the  North  up  to  1865,  when  1  returned  to  Virginia. 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  to  the  Treasury  from  Virginia  ? — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  From  what  part  of  Virginia  ? — A.  From  the  second  Congressional 
district — on  competitive  examination. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Indiana  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  been  in  North  Carolina? — A.  I  have  bee )  bree; 
four  or  five  years  ago  I  went  on  an  excursion  to  Weldon  ;  that  is  all 
I  have  ever  been  in  North  Carolina. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 
Q.  You  say  you  returned  to  Virginia  in  18G5  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  retarned  to  Washington,  in  1872  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  Virginia  did  yon  reside? — A.  In  Portsmouth. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  business  there  ! — A.  I  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  and  under  some  charitable  associations  from 
the  North. 

Q.  You  say  you  became  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  as  the  result  of  a  com- 
petitive examination  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  competitors  did  you  have  ? — A.  Well,  that  day  there 
were  forty-five. 

Q.  To  what  position  were  you  assigned  ? — A.  To  a  first  class  clerk- 
ship. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  the  same  position  now  I — A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  hold  a  third- 
class  clerkship  now. 

Q.  You  say  you  authorized  your  name  to  be  affixed  to  this  paper,  and 
consented  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  auditor  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  more  of  the  reasons  for  the  organization 
of  this  society  than  appear  there  in  the  paper  itself?  What  do  you 
know,  anywa}',  about  this  exodus? — A.  The  first  I  knew  about  the 
exodus  was  by  the  telegraphic  dispatches  in  the  newspapers  last  spring. 
In  May  a  national  conference  of  colored  men  was  held  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  which  I  attended,  and  of  which  I  was  secretary.  There  were 
men  present  there  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  in  fact 
all  the  Southwestern  States.  I  was  surprised  to  find  such  a  unanimity 
of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  conference  in  favor  of  emigration  from  the 
Southwest.  There  was  a  positive  furore  about  it;  so  much  so  that  some 
of  the  other  business  for  which  the  conference  was  called  could  not  be 
attended  to. 

Q.  What  were  the  leading  objects  of  that  conference  f — A.  To  dis- 
cuss the  status  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  and  the  oppressions 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  to  devise  remedies  for  the  evils  un- 
der which  they  labored. 

Q.  Was  it  a  convention  of  colored  delegates  exclusively  ? — A.  It  was 
a  conference  of  colored  men  exclusively. 

Q.  Well,  go  on  and  state  what  was  done  at  that  convention. — A. 
A  committee  was  appointed  on  the  exodus,  or  on  emigration,  as  it  was 
then  termed.  They  considered  the  matter,  and  adopted  a  report  which 
counseled  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  people.  But  from  letters  which 
I  have  received  from  different  portions  of  the  South  since  then,  and 
from  newspapers  published  in  various  parts  of  the  South,  I  see  that  the 
feeling  has  not  abated  at  all,  but  merely  held  in  abeyance. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  furore  in  that  convention,  or  conference,  on 
the  sobject  of  emigration  ;  what  was  the  origin  or  cause  of  that  furore? 
— A.  Well,  it  had  its  origin  in  the  complaints  of  the  colored  people. 

Q.  What  complaints? — A.  Principally  that  they  did  not  have  an 
epportnnity  to  get  the  results  of  their  labor  as  they  thought  they  should 
have;  they  had  been  struggling  there  ever  since  emancipation,  and 
found  themselves  at  the  close  of  every  year  as  far  behind,  as  deepl}^  in 
debt,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  some  sort  of  a  change,  and  they  thought  the^^  might  find  some 
change  in  emigration.    They  then  seemed  to  be  bound  for  Kansas. 

Q.  Was  any  other  cause  of  complaint  mentioned? — A.  Yes,  sir;  bull- 
dozing. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  ** bull-dozing";  what  specific  things? — A.  In 
the  first  place,  they  complained  of  high  land-rent,  the  exactions  of  the 
country  storekeepers,  the  unfairness  of  the  merchants  to  whom  they 
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sent  their  crops,  and  the  political  persecution  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected.   These  were  their  principal  complaints. 

Q.  How  general  were  these  complaints ;  over  how  larp^e  an  extent  of 
territory  did  these  causes  of  complaint  exist,  according  to  the  statements 
of  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  convention  ! — A.  There  were  complaints 
there  from  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
There  were  some  few  men  present  who  spoke  against  the  exodus,  but 
that  seemed  to  get  for  them  considerable  unpopularity  at  the  time. 

Q.  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  is  this :  Was 
there  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  question  of  fact,  or  was  the 
difference  of  opinion  only  with  regard  to  the  remedies ;  were  these  causes 
universally  conceded  to  be  true,  or  were  they  denied  by  some  ? — A.  They 
were  universally  conceded  to  be  true ;  but  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  remedy. 

Q.  How  large  a  convention  was  that  ? — A.  It  had  a  membership  of 
about  one  hundred  and  forty,  I  should  say,  in  round  numbers. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  at  that  convention,  or  developed  there,  cal- 
culated to  show  any  connection  between  this  feeling  at  the  SSouth  and  any 
political  party  at  the  North  ? — A.  There  was  not.  I  can  state  in  regard 
to  that  very  positively,  for  it  was  stated  in  the  first  instance  that  it  was 
not  to  be  considered  in  any  respect  a  political  conference.  I  recollect 
that  one  of  the  members  present  from  Alabama  offered  a  resolution  in 
regard  to  General  Grant,  and  it  was  immediately  tabled  ;  it  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  and  no  report  ever  made  upon  it. 

Q.  Was  there  manifested  there  any  effort,  open  or  secret,  from  any 
Northern  agency,  to  influence  the  action  of  the  convention,  either  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  ?— A.  Not  that  I  ever  discovered. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  tending  to  show  that  this  exodus  move- 
ment originated  in  political  motives  on  the  part  of  any  Northern  peo- 
ple t — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  understand  the  only  cause  to  be  the  complaints  of  the  colored 
people  themselves? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  because  they  failed  to  receive 
that  recognition  to  which  they  think  they  are  entitled. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  numerical  proportion  of  those  in  that  conven- 
tion who  favored  the  exodus,  as  compared  with  those  who  did  not! — A. 
At  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  were  in  favor  of  the  exodus. 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Q.  What  remedy  did  the  other  one-third  propose,  if  any  I — A.  Some 
thought  that  the  colored  people  ought  to  wait  a  little  longer,  and  appeal 
to  the  local  sentiment  for  more  consideration;  they  thought  that  some- 
thing might  be  secured  iu  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Q.  You  say  that  this  was  the  first  you  knew  of  the  exodus  movement ! 
— A.  The  first  I  knew  of  the  movement  was  from  what  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  last  spring. 

Q.  You  attended  that  convention  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  given  in  substance  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  t — 
A.  I  think  so.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  was  made  out  and  printed. 
I  can  send  a  copy  to  every  member  of  the  committee,  if  they  desire. 

Q.  You  have  known  something  of  the  progress  of  the  exodus  move- 
ment since  that  time! — A.  Yes,  sir;  something. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  you  know  about  it,  as  if  you  were  telling  a 
friend ;  for  that  is  what  you  are  doing.  Nobody  here  is  disposed  to  take 
any  technical  advantage  of  anything  you  may  say. — A.  Since  the  ad- 
journment of  the  conference,  there  have,  I  understand,  been  organiza- 
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tions  effected  in  some  portions  of  the  Soatb.  In  Texas  an  organization 
has  been  effected  with  what  they  call  emigration  commissioners.  To  my 
sarprise,  I  got  a  letter  from  one  of  them  on  Saturday,  stating  what  he 
was  doing. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  private  in  that  letter! — A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q-  Can  we  have  it  I — A.  Yes,  sir.  (See  appendix,  Exhibit  B.)  I  might 
state  in  this  connection  that  I  am  publishing  a  paper  here,  and  that 
there  have  been  communications  in  it  from  time  to  time  from  different 
portions  of  the  South  in  regard  to  the  exodus. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  further  yon  know  about  the  exodus  move- 
ment.— A.  Well,  there  has  been  an  organized  effort  in  Texas,  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  A  good  many  have  \eh  Louisiana  and  Mississippi ;  and 
I  have  seen  it  stated  that  quite  a  number  more  are  likely  to  leave  in  the 
spring. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "quite a  number''?  That  is  quite  indefi- 
nite.— A.  I  could  not  state  definitely.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  twice 
as  many  left  there  next  spring  as  left  last  spring. 

Q.  How  many  left  last  spring? — A.  I  should  say  that  there  went  from 
that  section  to  Kansas  about  8,000. 

Q.  And  you  understand  that  double  that  number  intend  going  next 
spring  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  from  Mississippi  and  Louisiana? — A.  From  contiguous 
portions  of  those  two  States — from  the  counties  along  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  as  to  the  probable  migra- 
tion from  Texas  ? — A.  None  whatever, 

Q.  They  are  already  migrating  from  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen 
it  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  they  are  leaving  there  at  the  rate  of 
thousands  a  week. 

Q.  To  what  point  do  these  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  emigrants  go  ? — 
A.  Mostly  to  Kansas. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  understand  that  any  portion  of  them  go  to  Indiana  ? — A. 
No,  sir.  When  Perry  and  Williams,  the  two  men  at  the  head  of  the 
North  Carolina  exodus,  first  caiue  hero  last  fall,  they  were  contemplating 
going  to  Kansas  too. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  further  with  reference  to  this  exodus  move- 
ment in  other  States  where  there  are  organizations,  or  anything  is  being 
done  f — A.  In  Tennessee  they  have  an  organization. 

Q.  How  extensive  an  organization  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  exten- 
sive. There  are  two  papers  published  there  in  the  interest  of  this  move- 
ment. One  of  them  advocates  migration  to  Texas.  I  believe  I  have 
one  of  these  papers  with  me — ^yes,  here  it  is.  This  paper,  called  the 
Co-operative  Emigrant,  was  started,  I  understand,  for  that  express  pur- 
pose; it  is  published  at  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Q.  Is  that  a  portion  of  the  State  where  the  colored  population  is  nu- 
meroQS  ? — A.  I  should  presume  so  3  I  am  not  thoroughly  informed  on 
that  point.  Here  is  another  paper  which  advocates  emigration,  pub- 
lished at  Nashville,  Tennl;  it  is  called  the  Emigration  Herald  and  Pilot. 

Q.  Are  the  persons  managing  these  papers  colored  gentlemen  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody's  money  being  invested  in  them  except 
that  of  colored  people  ? — A.  I  do  not ;  I  suppose,  however,  that  the  Co- 
operative Emigrant  is  influenced  and  possibly  pecuniarily  sustained  to 
some  extent — I  do  not  know  to  what  extent — by  an  association  in  Bos- 
ton called  the  National  Farmers'  Association. 

Q.  Is  that  association  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  colored  f  i?pe- 
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cially,  or  of  farming  interests  generally  T — A.  It  is  devoted  to  encourag- 
ing the  esodus,  I  understand — not  to  Kansas,  but  to  certain  portions  of 
Texas. 

Q.  Does  this  Boston  company  own  lands  down  there! — A.  I  think 
they  have  an  interest  in  some  lands  lying  in  that  portion  of  Texas 
which  is  nearest  the  Indian  Territory  and  Kansas,  or  between  them  and 
Mexico. 

Q.  In  that  portion  known  as  the  ^'  pan-handle"  ! — A.  I  do  not  know 
as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  migration,  on  any  general  or  extensive  scale, 
from  Tennessee  to  any  Northern  State  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Has  that  Boston  organization  been  started  recently! — A.  It  has 
been  in  existence  for  over  a  year. 

Q.  Has  it  been  in  any  sense  a  political  organization  ? — A.  Not  at  all, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  It  is  entirely  an  industrial  and  business  organization  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  in  the  way  of  emigration  being  done  in  Ten- 
nessee ? — A.  Not  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  In  regard  to  these  emigration  organizations,  what  is  the  method 
or  plan  upon  which  they  are  organized  f — A.  You  will  find  the  plan  set 
forth  in  the  proceedings  of  the  national  congress  or  conference  at  Nash- 
ville that  I  first  spoke  of. 

Q.  Are  these  secret  societies  in  any  sense  ? — A.  O,  no.  I  have  seen 
in  some  of  the  newspapers  that  there  are  secret  ftocieties  in  North  Car- 
olina, but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  organizations.  I  know 
nothing  about  them. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  exo- 
dus movement  ? — A.  No,  sir,  except  this  association  here. 

Q.  Is  that  a  secret  society  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  secret  society  organized  for  the  promotion  of 
the  exodus  movement ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  any  more  in  regard  to  the  probable  emigration  from 
Tennessee  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 

Q.  xVs  I  understand  you,  the  emigration  from  Tennessee  is  directed,  in 
part  at  least,  to  Texas  ? — A.  No,  I  mean  to  say  that  that  paper  which 
is  published  in  Tennessee — the  Co-operative  Emigrant — is  devoted  to 
the  encouragement  of  migration  to  Texas.  To  what  extent  that  paper 
is  exerting  an  influence  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  large  its  circulation  is? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circulation  of  the  other  paper ! — 
A.  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  regarding  the  migration  from  Alabama  ? — 
A.  I  know  that  quite  a  number  have  gone  from  Alabama  to  Southern 
Illinois. 

Q.  About  how  many  ?— A.  I  have  seen  a  statement  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  Louisiana  that  at  least  500  had  secured  homes  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois through  the  influence  of  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Gladden. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? — A.  At  Cairo,  111. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  man  or  colored  T — A.  He  is  a  colored  man. 

Q.  What  is  his  employment  ? — A.  Securing  homes  for  these  people. 

Q.  How  old  is  he  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  his  age. 

Q.  Is  he  an  educated  man  ? — A.  I  presume  he  is. 

Q.  Before  he  went  to  securing  homes  for  the  colored  people  what  was 
his  employment? — A.  When  he  was  at  Mobile  he  was  agent  for  a  paper 
published  in  New  Orleans  by  the  name  of  the  New  Orleans  Observer  j 
afterward  he  left  and  asked  to  be  an  agent  for  my  paper. 
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Q.  You  have  seen  liiin,  then  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  he  asked  by  letter.  I 
wrote  to  him  in  answer  to  his  letter,  and  it  was  quite  a  time  before  I 
got  a  reply;  then  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  had  moved  to  Illinois,  and  I 
saw  afterward  in  the  Observer  the  statement  that  he  had  settled  about 
500  colored  people  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Q.  From  what  part  of  the  South  did  they  come  ? — A.  From  Alabama, 
I  understood. 

Q.  From  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  ? — A.  I  presume  from  the 
southern  portion  ;  he  was  from  Mobile. 

Q.  Do  you  know  over  what  route  they  came  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  whose  means  carried  them  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  emigration  from  Georgia  ? — A.  No  ; 
I  don't  know  anything  about  Georgia. 

Q.  Were  there  any  delegates  from  Georgia  in  that  convention  ! — A. 
There  were. 

Q.  Did  they  make  the  same  general  complaint  as  to  facts  that  the 
others  did  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  know  nothing  of  any  exodus  from  Georgia ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  any  contemplated  exodus  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  methods  or  plans  to  secure  one! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  papers  published  in  Georgia  devoted  to  the 
advocacy  of  emigration  from  that  State  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  oi  any  such « movement  in  Florida? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  to  my  surprise  I  received  information  of  such  a  movement  on 
Saturday ;  I  know  it  iKcause  of  an  appeal  published  in  a  paper  called 
the  Key  West  Dispatch,  from  Leon  County  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  paper? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  appeal  t — A.  It  recited  the  same 
general  facts  that  have  been  stated  with  regard  to  those  other  States, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  secure  relief  was  by  emi- 
gration to  some  part  of  the  North. 

Q.  Was  anybody  from  Florida  present  at  that  national  convention  ! — 
A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  more  about  the  matter  in  Florida! — A.  I 
do  not.     I  know  one  of  the  men  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  np|>eal. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  Pierce;  the  Rev.  Charles  Pierce. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Will  you  ascertain  his  address,  and  furnish  it  to  the  chairman  ! — 
A.  I  will. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  prominent  colored  men  in  Florida  who 
are  engaged  in  this  movement  t — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  any  more  about  the  movement  in  Florida  f — A.  I 
cannot. 

Q.  What  about  South  Carolina  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
South  Carolina. 

Q.  What  about  Kentucky ! — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any 
exodus  from  Kentncky. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  there  is  any  probability  of  an  exodus 
from  that  State ;  have  you  heard  any  complaints  from  there? — A.  I 
know  of  no  general  complaint  from  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Arkansas  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  about  Virginia,  your  own  State;  do  you  know  anything 
about  an  exodus  movement  from  that  State  !•— *A.  I  do  not  think  it  very 
-ikely. 

Q.  What  about  North  Carolina? — A.  I  know  nothing  more  than  I 
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bave  said.    I  saw  those  two  men  from  North  Carolina,  Williams  and 
Perry,  when  they  first  came  here. 

Q.  You  came  in  contact,  I  take  it,  more  or  less,  with  those  people 
who  passed  throagh  Washington  ? — A.  Only  to  a  very  slight  extent.  I 
saw  Williams  and  Perry.  When  the  emigrants  were  here  I  weut  to  the 
church  where  they  were  staying  only  twice. 

Q.  How  many  passed  through  here! — A.  I  have  no  accurate  idea.  I 
should  suppose,  perhaps,  800. 

Q.  Who  were  those  people — families  or  usually  only  men  f — A.  The 
first  batch,  the  one  that  passed  through  here  on  the  19th  of  November 
(I  think  that  was  the  date,  because  that  was  the  day  when  the  Thomas 
statue  was  unveiled),  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  men. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  that  company  ? — A.  I  think  there  were  51. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  were  men  f — A.  Thirty-four,  if  1  remember 
rightly. 

Q.  And  the  rest  were  women  f — A.  AVomen  and  children. 

Q.  Then  that  first  company  of  emigrants  consisted  of  51  persons,  of 
whom  34  were  men  and  the  rest  women  and  children  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  men  middle-aged,  or  young  men  mostly? — A.  My  im- 
pression is  that  they  were,  in  the  main,  middle-aged  men.  I  think  their 
average  age  would  be  below  forty. 

Q.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? — A.  They  came  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kingston,  N.  C. 

Q.  Were  they  from  various  portions  of  the  State,  or  from  a  single 
locality  !— -  A.  My  understanding  was  that  they  Hid  not  come  from  va- 
rious portions  of  the  State,  but  from  the  vicinity  of  Kingston. 

Q.  Where  were  they  going? — A.  To  Indiana. 

Q  Did  they  state  to  you  why  they  left  North  Carolina,  and  why  they 
were  going  to  Indiana  ? — A.  They  said  an  agent  of  theirs  had  been  out 
to  Indiana,  and  had  returned ;  and  they  were  going  out  in  pursuance  of 
arrangements  made  by  him. 

Q.  But  why  had  they  send  out  this  agent !  Why  did  they  desire  to 
leave  North  Carolina! — A.  On  account  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  they  labored  there. 

Q.  Of  what  disadvantages  did  they  complain  f — A.  They  said  they 
could  not  get  a  snfiicient  amount  of  money  for  their  work  ;  that  was  the 
burden  of  their  complaint. 

Q.  The  trouble  was  not  in  getting  work,  but  in  getting  pay  for  itf — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  pay  did  they  get! — A.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  that. 

Q.  Did  they  complain  of  any  lack  of  political  privileges,  or  of  indus- 
trial necessities  chiefly  I— A.  That  was  the  chief  motive,  as  I  under- 
stood it. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  state,  or  did  you  learn  in  any  way,  that  any  po- 
litical party  was  endeavoring  to  induce  them  to  leave  tor  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  election  in  Indiana  ?— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  there  no  suggestion  or  secret  hint  of  any  such  thing! — A. 
Not  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  company,  of  51;  how  many  companies  have 
gone  through  t — A.  I  cannot  state  the  exact  number ;  I  should  say  four 
at  least. 

Q.  When  did  the  next  one  arrive  here  ? — A.  I  cannot  state  exactly; 
I  should  say  in  the  early  part  of  December. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  that  company  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  stop  in  Washington  ! — A.  I  do  not  know;  one 
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of  the  batcbes  made  no  stop ;  bat  whether  it  was  this  one  or  not  I  am 
not  certain. 

Q.  Where  were  these  from — this  seconil  company  f — A.  From  the  same 
general  locality  as  the  other,  I  understood. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  f — A.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  num- 
ber; between  one  and  two  hundred,  I  understood;  I  did  not  make  any 
note  of  it. 

Q.  How  was  the  party  made  up — of  about  the  same  proportion  of  men, 
women,  and  children  as  the  former? — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  did  not  see 
them,  and  I  never  heard  anything  about  that. 

Q.  When  did  the  next  company  come! — A.  About  a  week  later  a 
large  number  of  them  came,  and  reported  here  about  the  same  time. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  that  lot! — A.  I  heard  many  different 
reports ;  I  should  conclude  about  300,  including  the  children. 

Q.  They  were  men  with  their  families  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they  going  t — A.  To  Indiana. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  them  say  that  they  were  going  there  to  help 
carry  the  State  for  the  Republicans  I — A.  O,  no ;  they  said  they  were 
going  there  to  get  work,  and  to  get  money  in  pay  for  their  work,  and 
not  orders  on  the  stores. 

Q.  Where  did  the  money  come  from  that  carried  them  there  I — A. 
Much  of  it  came  from  collections  made  in  the  colored  churches. 

Q.  Where  did  the  money  come  from  that  brought  them  heret — A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  When  they  got  bfere  they  were  stranded,  were  they  f — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  did  not  have  to  help  the  first  lot! — A.  We  did  help  them 
some. 

Q.  The  large  lot  was  out  of  money,  and  you  helped  them  on  I — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  raise  enough  money  to  send  them  clear  through  to  In- 
diana?—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  their  tickets  clear  through  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anything  done  to  help  ta.ke  care  of  them  after  they  got  there? 
— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  they  receive  any  help  except  from  these  churches  of  which  yon 
have  spoken  t — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  have  now  spoken  of  three  companies,  I  think ;  when  did  the 
next  lot  come  through  here,  and  how  many  were  there  of  them  ? — A.  I 
heard  of  some — one  lot — that  came  and  went  right  on  through.  They 
paid  their  own  way ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  were  of  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Yoa  say  that  when  those  two  men,  Perry  and  Williams,  first  came 
here  last  fall  in  connection  with  this  matter,  it  was  their  purpose  to  lead 
this  emigration  right  through  to  Kansas  f — A.  It  was. 

Q.  But  they  changed  their  purpose,  and  decided  to  settle  their  emi- 
grants in  Indiana  ? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  of  that  change  f — A.  So  far  as  I  understood, 
it  was  this  :  Kansas  is  a  new  State 

Q.  Are  you  giving  now  your  own  reasons,  or  the  reasons  yon  got 
from  Perry  and  Williams  t — A.  I  am  giving  what  was  told  them. 

Q.  Told  them  by  whom  ? — A.  By  different  members  of  the  aid  so- 
ciety. 

Q.  Who  were  they  that  told  Perry  and  Williams  and  the  rest  to  go 
to  Indiana  instead  of  Kansas  ? — A.  I  think  the  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 
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Q.  Who  is  he  ?— A.  I  think  Mr.  Adams. 

Q.  Who  else  ?— A.  Well,  I  told  them  myself. 

Q.  Who  else! — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  person  who  told  them. 

Q.  You  think  their  original  purpose  was  changed  by  this  emigrant 
aid  society,  of  which  you  are  a  member  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  reason  did  Mr.  Adams  give  for  changing  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion to  Indiana  instead  of  Kansas  f— A.  That  they  could  get  work  in 
Indiana,  and  not  in  Kansas. 

Q.  Why  could  they  get  work  in  Indiana  and  not  in  Kansas  f — A.  Be- 
cause Kansas  is  a  new  Stdte ;  the  people  there  are  making  their  first 
struggles,  and  are  not  in  a  condition  to  employ  as  largely  as  in  an  old 
State  like  Indiana. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  Indiana  ? — A.  1  was  not. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  know  whether  they  want  any  laborers  in  In- 
diana in  the  winter-time  or  noff — A.  I  will  give  j'ou  my  reason  for 
telling  them  to  go  to  Indiana  instead  of  Kansas. 

Q.  You  have  already  given  one  reason. — A.  Well,  there  was  another 
reason;  I  had  received  a  circular  from  Indiana. 

Q.  By  whom  was  that  circular  issued  ! — A.  By  J.  H.  W^alker,  of  Terre 
Haute,  lud. 

Q.  What  did  Mr,  Walker  say  in  that  circular  ? — A.  He  stated  that 
there  was  a  great  demand  in  Indiana  for  laborers ;  he  said  he  was  born 
in  Virginia;  he  said  it  had  been  said  that  the  climate  of  Indiana  was 
too  cold  for  colored  men,  but  that  it  was  not  too  cold  for  him ;  and  that 
as  many  people  as  would  come  there  could  find  good  homes,  and  be  paid 
for  their  work,  and  their  children  would  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
school. 

Q.  Had  you  this  circular  when  you  talked  with  Perry  aud  Williams  I 
— A.  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  show  it  to  them  f — A.  1  did. 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Adams  received  any  circular  from  anybody  in  Indiana  t 
— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  information  you  had  from  Indiana  ? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  And  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  this  circular  issued 
by  J.  H.  Walker,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  the  tide  of  emigration  was  stopped 
in  Indiana,  instead  of  going  on  to  Kansas? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  this  circular  state  that  there  was  any  call  for  colored  laborers 
in  Vigo  County  1 — A.  I  do  not  think  it  named  any  counties. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  was  raised  for  each  passenger  from 
Washington  to  Indiana  f — A.  I  think  the  railroad  company  charged  $9 
each. 

Q.  What  railroad  did  they  go  on  ? — A.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Q.  That  company  took  them  at  reduced  rates  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  managing  the  matter  for  the  road ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dnkehart,  passenger  agent  for  that  roadf — ^A. 
I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  connection  with  this  matter  ? — A.  I  did,  once. 

Q.  Was  he  then  making  this  arrangement  to  carry  these  negroes  to 
Indiana? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.  You  understand  that  the  road  made  reduced  rates,  and  took  them 
at  89  a  head  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  money  raised  here  was  enough  to  comply  with  that 
arrangement ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  it. 

Q.  You  have  shown  us  a  paper,  called  the  Co-operative  Emigrant,  pub- 
lished at  Clarksville,  Tenn.;  1  see  that  a  Dr.  A.  Aray,  is  the  editor;  do 
you  know  him  personally  ? — A.  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Is  he  a  colored  mau  t — A.  He  is. 

Q.  I  wish  to  read  to  yon  an  article,  copied  into  this  paper,  with  the 
manifest  approval  of  the  editor,  from  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Herald.  (See 
appendix,  Exhibit  C.)  Had  yon  read  that  article  f — A.  I  had  not;  I  had 
bat  JQSt  received  the  pai)er. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Q.  Are  articles  like  this  commonly  published  by  colored  men  in  their 
papers,  to  encourage  migration  to  the  north  f 

Another  member  of  the  committee  suggested  that  the  Go  operative 
Emigrant  was  published  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  emigration  from 
Tennessee  to  Texas,  and  that  is  south.  Some  discussion  arose  as  to  the 
limitations  of  the  investigation;  resulting  in  a  conclusion  to  give  it  the 
widest  latitude  consistent  with  a  fair  and  not  a  technical  rendering  of 
the  resolution  directing  the  investigation,  in  order  to  get  at  the  whole 
truth. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  About  this  Nashville  convention  or  conference,  how  was  it  called  f 
Who  called  it  f  From  whom  did  you  get  invitations  or  notices  to  attend  f 
—A.  Tlie  matter  of  calling  a  national  conference  of  colored  people  had 
been  discussed  lor  a  year  or  more. 

Q.  Yon  mean  in  the  colored  newspapers ! — A.  Yes«  sir. 

Q.  So  there  was  nobody  in  authority  as  an  organization  that  called 
itt-*-A.  O,  no;  they  came  together  voluntarily  at  a  time  agreed  upon ; 
aboata  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  present  at  the  time  and  place  which 
bad  been  previously  appointed  by  some  one. 

Q.  Yoa  don't  know  who  that  ^^some  one"  was! — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  I 
know  who  that  some  one  was.  Ex-Governor  Piuchback  and  myself 
drew  up  a  circular  letter,  some  time  in  January— just  about  a  year  ago 
now — requesting  a  few  men  to  meet  us  at  a  certain  house  in  this  cit^', 
and  there  the  plan  of  calling  a  national  conference  was  discussed  and 
decided.  That  was  before  the  colored  people  had  begun  to  leave  any 
of  the  Southern  States  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Q.  And  when  yon  got  there  you  found  about  two-thirds  of  those 
present  in  favor  of  emigration  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which 
they  suffered,  and  about  one-third  opposed  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  division  on  the  question  of  fact,  as  to  whether  these 
evils  existed  i — A.  None,  whatever. 

Q.  This  paper,  published  at  Clarksville,  Tenn..  is  published  in  the  in- 
terests of  a  land  association  in  Boston,  which  owns  land  in  Texas,  and 
wants  to  get  laborers  to  go  there  and  open  it  up! — A.  That  is  the  con- 
clusion I  have  reached. 

Q.  And  this  paper  is  opposed  to  the  northern  exodus — to  emigration 
northward? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Cromwell,  you  are  an  intelligent  man  of  your  race,  and 
have  mingled  considerably  with  others  of  your  ract^ ;  now  please  state 
to  the  committee  what  is  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  emigration  move- 
ment ;  does  it  embrace  the  entire  color^  population  of  the  South,  with 
a  design  to  transport  them  elsewhere,  or  does  it  embrace  only  a  part,  and, 
if  so,  how  large  a  part  ? — A.  There  is  no  movement,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  is  entered  into  by  persons,  independently  of  each  other,  in  their  re- 
spective localities.  No  colored  man  and  no  number  of  colored  men 
coald  ever  have  orginated  this  movement.  It  was  spontaneous,  so  far 
as  its  origin  was  concerned. 

Q.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  easy  to  change  it  from  Kansas  to  In- 
diana?— A.  I  hope  you  would  not  call  a  movement  of  seven  or  eight 
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huudred  persons^  from  ooe  or  two  couuties  in  North  Caroliua,  a  change 
iu  the  emigration  movement  in  general,  when  others  are  going  to  Kan- 
sas, and  others  to  Illinois. 

Q.  What  connties  in  North  Carolina  is  this  movement  from,  do  you 
understand? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  name  the  counties;  I  think 
the  most  of  them  are  from  the  neighborhood  of  Kingston,  Lenoir 
County. 

By  Mr.  Blaie  : 

Q.  An  article  has  been  read  from  this  paper,  representing  the  suffer- 
ing, the  destitution,  in  some  cases  the  starvation,  to  which  emigrants 
are  subjected  in  going  to  Kansas;  is  this  sort  of  thing  pretty  generally 
reported  throughout  the  South  ?  Is  it  well  and  widely  known,  through 
those  who  have  gone  back,  and  through  the  papers  of  the  South,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  suifering  and  hardship  attending  this  emigra- 
tion?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Are  the  reports  that  the  emigrants  suffer  from  hunger  and  cold 
and  bad  treatment  from  the  whites  at  the  North — are  these  reports 
carried  back  to  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  or  not! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  know  of  it,  through  the  papers. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  colored  people  of  Tennessee  have  ac- 
cess to  this  information  ? — A.  Certainly  they  have. 

Q.  And  the  colored  people  of  Mississippi  and  of  Louisiana,  also  I — 
A.  I  presume  so. 

Q,  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  16,000 
colored  people  are  intending  to  leave  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  in  place 
of  the  8,000  who  left  last  year  1 — A.  They  discount  those  statements 
somewhat ;  they  believe  some  portions  of  them. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  colored  people  of  the  South  generally 
understand  that  they  must  undergo  some  hardship  and  some  ill-treat- 
ment in  making  the  change  ! — A.  Certainly-  they  do. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  that,  this  emigration  is  on  the  increase  f — 
A.  It  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

Q.  These  people  understand  this,  that  they  are  coming  north  to  get 
a  better  living,  to  secure  civil  rights,  and  to  educate  their  children  t — 
A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  What  else  are  they  coming  north  for  T — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing else. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  never  heard  that  any  politi- 
cal party  of  any  section  of  the  North  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  move 
ment  ? — A.  I  never  have. 

By  Mr.  W^indom  : 

Q.  You  mentioned,  a  while  ago,  that  at  the  Nashville  convention  one 
of  the  complaints  that  were  made  was  in  regard  to  political  persecution 
or  proscription ;  what  was  the  character  ot  that  political  persecution  or 
proscription?  From  what  party  did  it  come? — A.  From  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  persecution  or  proscription  ;  in 
what  did  it  consist? — A.  In  ^'  intimidating  "  them,  as  it  was  generally 
expressed ;  in  preventing  them  from  expressing  their  will  at  the  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  By  what  means — was  anything  said  as  to  that ;  or  was  it  not  stated 
specifically? — A.  It  was  stated  in  general  terms;  the  term '^bulldozing'' 
was  quite  generally  used. 

Q.  The  chairman  has  read  an  extract  from  this  paper,  the  Co-opera- 
tive Emigrant,  which  you  say  represents  the  interests  of  the  '<  National 
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Farmers'  Associatiou,"  baVing  its  headquarters  iu  Boston.  Now  I  wish 
to  read  an  extract  from  this  paper.  The  extract  is  copied  from  the 
Pbiladelphia  Times,  aud  is  as  follo\vs.  (See  appendix,  Exhibit  D.)  The 
chairman  has  also  suggested  that  the  article  read  by  him  from  this 
paper  is  indicative  of  the  sentiments  of  the  colored  people.  I  wish  to 
read  another  article,  quoted  bj  this  paper  from  the  Indianapolis  Leader, 
a  paper  in  Indiana,  edited,  I  understand,  by  a  colored  gentleman,  and 
giving  the  cause  of  the  exodu3.  I  wish  to  see  whether  you  agree  with 
him.     (See  appendix.  Exhibit  E.) 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Q.  Does  that,  leaving  out  the  unfortunate  and  rather  harsh  expres- 
sions, convey  the  general  idea  that  the  southern  colored  people  have? — 
A.  I  think  it  does. 

By  Mr.  Vance  : 

Q.  In  that  convention  at  Nashville,  where  colored  men  were  com- 
plaining of  their  treatment,  one  complaint  that  you  mentioned  was  high 
rent  of  land ;  did  you  hear  any  allegation  that  colored  people  were 
charged  any  higher  rent  than  white  people  were? — A.  (),  no,  sir;  they 
complained  of  relatively  high  rent,  as  compared  with  production. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  charge  of  discrimination  against  black  men  and 
ID  favor  of  white  men  !  or  were  their  complaints  simply  that  the  general 
market  value  of  land-rents  was  too  high,  and  the  general  habit  of  store- 
keepers was  to  charge  too  much  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  special  ex- 
pression upon  that  point. 

Q.  Do  von  know  AVilliams  and  Perrv  ? — A,  When  I  see  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Williams  came  from  ! — A.  lie  came  from 
North  Carolina,  I  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  organization  he  is  the  agent  of? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  He  is  some  kind  of  an  agent,  is  he  not  ? — A.  I  understand  that  he 
is  some  kind  of  an  agent. 

Q.  When  he  came  here  did  he  not  represent  himself  to  be  the  agent 
of  a  number  of  colored  people  in  North  Carolina  who  were  desirous  of 
emigrating? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  How  is  he  supported  while  engaged  in  this  work  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Who  pays  his  expenses? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  gets  so  much  per  head  for  every  emigrant 
he  secures  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  gets  a  commission  from  the  railroad  for 
every  colored  passenger  he  puts  on  the  train  ? — A,  I  do  not. 

Q.  He  must  be  supported  in  some  way. — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  none  of  the  colored  people  from 
North  Carolina,  at  that  Nashville  convention,  complained  of  political 
wrongs. — A.  I  said  that  was  not  the  burden  of  their  complaint.  They 
complained  also  of  the  laws  relating  to  landlord  and  tenant,  which  pre> 
vented  them  from  selling  anything  they  had  raised  before  their  rent  was 
paid ;  if  they  raise  anything  for  themselves,  they  are  prohibited  from 
selling  it  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything,  from  your  association  with  colored  men 
from  North  Carolina,  or  from  anything  published  in  the  papers,  as  to 
what  has  been  the  general  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  that  State 
for  the  past  four  or  five  years? — A.  I  should  conclude,  from  what  I  can 
learn,  that  their  condition  is  improving  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

Q-  Do  you  know  Bishop  Hood,  the  bishop  of  the  Colored  Methodist 
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Ckarch  in  that  State  f — A.  I  do  not  know  him  personally ;  I  know  his 
reputation. 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  read  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  of  colored 
in«n  at  Salisbury,  in  1878  f — A.  I  might  have  done  so ;  I  do  not  now 
remember  anything  particularly  in  reference  to  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  a  Democratic  legislature  appointed  colored 
justices  of  the  peace  in  various  parts  of  the  State  ? — A.  I  think  I  have 
so  understood. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  recently  asylums  have  been  built  for  the  insane 
and  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  among  the  colored  people,  and 
normal  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers  f — A.  I  understand 
that  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  we  have  military  companies,  armed  and 
equip[>ed,  composed  of  colored  men? — A.  I  understand  so  in  towns  and 
cities. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  colored  people  recently  held  a  State 
Industrial  Exhibition  at  Raleigh — the  first  ever  held  in  the  United 
States  by  colored  people! — A.  O,  no,  sir;  there  were  several  held  in 
the  United  States  before  that;  one  in  Tennessee,  at  Nashville;  one  at 
Jjexingtou,  Ky. ;  and  one  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Q.  Those  were  not  State  fairs! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  State  fairs. 

Q.  Then  you  judge  that  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  North 
Carolina  is  improving  f — A.  In  the  towns  and  cities,  yes. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Q.  I  notice  that  you  are  careful  to  qualify  jour  answer  by  saying^ 
^Mn  the  towns  and  cities."  How  is  it  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
State? — A.  There  has  been  less  proper  payment  of  labor  in  the  country 
districts  than  in  the  towns  and  cities ;  that  is  why  I  make  the  qualifi- 
cation. 

By  Mr.  Vance  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  **  proper  payment  of  labor  ^?  Do  you  mean 
prices  t — A.  I  refer  to  both  prices  and  manner.  I  understand  that  it 
is  the  general  custom  (at  least  those  men  who  came  here  from  North 
Carolina  said  so)  to  pay  them  in  orders  on  the  stores,  and  not  in 
money.  The  same  thing  is  sometimes  done,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  my 
own  State  of  Virginia. 

Q.  Wherein  does  that  work  any  hardship  ! — A.  When  a  laborer  is 
paid  in  orders  on  the  stores  be  cannot  divide  his  fund  and  say,  ^'  so 
much  I  will  use  for  this  purpose  ^  and  ^^  so  much  for  that "  and  ^<  so 
much  for  another.''  All  has  to  be  taken  up  at  once,  in  such  goods  as 
are  in  the  store,  whether  he  wants  them  or  not,  and  at  such  prices  as 
the  storekeeper  chooses  to  fix :  and  this  practice  affords  a  storekeeper 
an  opportunity  to  charge  a  high  price  for  his  goods. 

Q.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  he  embraces  the  opportunity! — A. 
That  is  the  impression  i)revaleut;  it  is  very  natural  that  he  should  d» 
so. 

Q.  You  say  the  laborers  are  paid  by  orders ;  the  owner  or  the  lessor 
of  the  land,  for  whom  the  colored  man  works,  gives  him  an  order  on  the 
store ;  the  man  goes  there  with  his  order,  and  takes  up  the  necessaries 
of  life,  which  he  is  obliged  to  have.  Does  he  take  them  up  in  advance 
of  the  sale  of  his  crops  f — A.  1  do  not  know  whether  in  advance  or  not ; 
I  have  simply  been  told  by  them  that  that  is  the  method  of  payment. 

Q.  The  gist  of  the  complaint  is,  that  there  is  very  little  ready  money 
paid  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yoa  say  they  are  not  allowed  to  sell  anything  until  the  main  crop 
is  harvested  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  I  am  told  that  such  is  the 
case. 

Q.  What  arc  the  principal  crops  they  raise  there! — A»  Cotton  and 
corn,  and  in  certain  portions  of  the  State,  peanuts;  and  in  some  sec- 
tions— in  the  northern  part,  about  Hendersonviile,  and  Danville,  and 
Greensborough — tobacco. 

Q.  Di)  30U  understand  that  they  are  prohibited  from  raising  and  using 
vegetables  and  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  that  may  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  family  during  the  season  f — A.  I  mean  that  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  selling,  not  from  using. 

Q.  They  have  the  right  to  use  whatever  they  can  appropriate? — A.  I 
understand  so  ;  but  cannot  sell  anything,  so  as  to  get  any  income  from  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  the  year  ends,  and  the  colored  man  comes  to 
settle  np,  there  is  nothing  left ;  how  did  you  understand  the  colored  man 
suppcrted  his  family  during  the  season,  while  the  crop  was  growing  ! — 
A.  That  has  alwavs  been  a  mystery  to  me, 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  they  get  such  support  as  they  have  ? — A.  I  sup- 
pose that  they  get  an  advance  trom  the  lessor. 

Q.  That  is,  an  order  on  the  stbrekeei)er  is  advanced  to  them  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  leaves  them  nt  the  mercy  of  the  storekeei)er  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Tou  say  that  you  heard  no  complaints  of  any  discrimination  in  the 
matter  of  rents  as  between  the  white  population  and  the  colored  popu- 
lation ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  white  laborer  lived  on  orders  given 
him  in  advance,  upon  his  work,  the  same  as  the  colored  laborer! — A.  In 
the  8t)utl»we8tern  States  there  is  no  white  laboring  population,  as  a  class, 
like  the  colored  population. 

Q.  Uow  is  it  in  North  Carolina? — A.  It  is  diflferent  in  different  parts 
of  the  State;  in  the  western  section  of  North  Carolina  it  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  east. 

Q.  Is  this  emigration  from  the  eastern  or  the  western  section  ? — A.  I 
shonld  call  it  the  eastern. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  that  there  is  a  white  laboring  population  in 
that  section  of  North  Carolina  in  competition  with  the  negroes? — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  You  understand  that  there  is  no  discrimination  between  the  white 
and  the  colored  population  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
paid  for  their  labor? — A.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  there  could  be,  when 
there  is  no  white  laboring  population  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  or 
against.  Is  it  anything  very  extraordinary  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination where  there  is  only  one  kind  of  people  ? 

(Mr.  Vance  objected  to  witness  inserting  an  argument  into  his  testi- 
mony.) 

Mr.  Blair.  You  asked  a  question,  and  he  has  answered  it,  that  is  all. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  his  circular  to  indicate  whether  that  man 
Walker,  of  Terre  Haute,  was  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  ? — A.  He 
was  a  colored  man. 

2  EX 
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TESTIMONY  OF  A.  B.  OARLETOK 

A.  B.  Carleton  sworn  aud  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reHide  f — Answer.  At  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  profession  f — A.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  J.  U.  Walker? — A.  I  am,  very  well. 

Q.  Do^ou  know  what  official  capHcity  he  hold«  under  the  general 
government? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  name  of  it;  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  postal  service;  he  carries  the  mail  between  the  depot 
and  the  post  office;  he  is  an  employ 6  of  the  general  government. 

Q.  State,  what  the  negro  population  is  in  Vigo  County,  of  the  old  set- 
tlers, who  have  been  there  as  long  as  anybody  else. — A.  It  is  1,500  or 
2.000 — upwards  of  1,500  anyway. 

Q.  flow  many  votes  do  thev  cast  at  the  election  in  our  county  elec- 
tion ?— A.  Between  300  and  400. 

Q.  Are  you  tolerably  well  acquainted  wilh  the  colored  people  there! 
— A.  Pretty  well. 

Q.  Have  you,  ^ince  this  immigration  movement  into  Vigo  County 
commenced,  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  colored  men  them- 
selves, the  old  settlers,  on  this  subject  ? — A.  1  have,  to  some  extent. 

Q.  State  their  opinions  ot  favor  or  disfavor  toward  the  movement. — 
A.  1  have  heard  old  colored  residents  express  themselves  in  about  this 
way  :  they  said  there  were  enough  poor  negroes  here  now,  without  the 
immigration  of  any  more  from  North  Carolina. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sentiment  so  far  as  3'ou  know  in  favor  of  this  immi- 
gration to  our  State,  either  in  Vigo  County,  or  any  place  else  ! — A.  I 
know  of  nobody  who  favors  it,  except  J.  H.  Walker. 

Q.  In  regard  to  farm  labor,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  demand 
for  farm  laborers  at  this  time  of  the  year,  in  that  part  of  our  State  t — 
A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it ;  aud  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  de- 
mand ;  I  have  convertied  with  old  residents  there,  and  they  do  not  know 
of  any  demand  for  them. 

Q.  Are  Walker's  opportunities  and  position  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
fudge  of  such  a  demand,  or  to  be  the  iustrument  of  communicating  the 
wishes  of  the  tarm  community? — A.  There  is  nothing  in  his  calling  to 
indicate  that,  further  than  that  he  is  a  busy  kind  of  a  man — he  is  an 
active  Kepublican  politician  ;  he  might  make  inquiries. 

Q.  You  acquaintance  in  that  vicinity  is  pretty  general! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  such  demand,  you  are  not  aware  of  it! — A.  No, 
sir. 

By  M  r.  Windom  : 

Q.  Have  you  talked  much  with  farmers  on  this  subject  ? — A.  To  some 
extent.  The  fact  is,  ever  since  1874  w^e  have  had  hard  times  in  Indiana; 
there  is  very  little  amelioration  even  now,  when  there  is  said  to  be  a 
•'  boom  "  in  business.  I  have  known,  from  people  coming  to  make  in- 
quiry where  they  could  get  employment,  that  there  is  an  oversupply  of 
labor.  Of  late,  since  there  has  been  to  some  extent  a  revival  in  the 
iron  business,  there  has  been  some  inquiry  for  fonndery-men ;  but  for 
farm  labor  there  is  no  demand  in  Indiana. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  men  who  have  recently  migrated  out 
there  have  found  employment ! — A  I  am  uuable  to  say.  I  know  of  one 
colored  man  who  got  employment;  I  had  a  little  conversation  with  him 
on  the  train. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  whether  the  colored  people  already  residing  there 
have  exerted  themselves  to  find  employnieut  for  the  new  comers,  and 
to  take  care  of  tliem  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  their  efforts  have  been  taxed  to 
the  utmost  to  find  employment  for  them. 

Q.  Abont  liow  many  C4>lored  men  have  you  heard  express  opposition 
to  their  coming? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  four  or  five. 

Q.  They  all  put  it  on  the  ground  you  have  mentioned,  that  there  was 
not  employment  for  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  said  there  were  too  many 
negroes  here  already. 

Q.  This  Mr.  Walker,  you  say,  was  employed  in  carrying  the  mail  from 
the  depot  to  the  post-office  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  that  work  done  under  contract  with  the  department? — A. 
My  understanding  is  that  it  is  an  appointment;  he  has  had  the  place,  I 
think,  some  six  years  or  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  demonstrations  of  opposition  on  the  part  ot 
the  white  people  of  Indiana  to  the  colored  emigrants  stopping  there  ? — 
A.  None  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  demonstration  at  Shelby villet — 
A.  Nothing,  only  what  I  saw  about  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  being  refused  to  speak  in  a 
court-house  at  any  place  in  Indiana  ! — A.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr..BLAiB: 

Q.  There  has  been  some  white  migration  to  Indiana  from  the  North 
and  other  points,  has  there  not! — A.  Not  very  largely. 

Q.  But  there  has  been  something  of  it — German,  and  Irish,  and  S^an- 
dioaviau,  &c.? — A.  We  have  no  Scandinavian  population  at  all  in  In- 
diana. I  am  not  aware  of  any  immigration  into  Indiana  that  amounts 
to  anything,  except  colored. 

Q  Then  the  growth  of  Indiana,  the  increase  of  the  population,  seems 
to  have  come  to  a  stop,  except  as  to  the  colored  [lopulation  f — A,  There 
is  no  general  migration  to  Indiana  from  any  State. 

Q.  There  is  some  emigration  from  the  State,  I  presume? — A.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  some,  to  the  Southwest,  Texas,  &c. 

By  Mr.  WiNDOM: 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  wish  of  the  people  of  Indiana,  as  you  understand  it, 
not  to  have  any  more  people  come  there  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  wish  not  to  have  any  more  laborers  there  ? — A.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  such  wish  as  that. 

Q.  Only  they  do  not  want  any  more  colored  people  to  come  there  ? — 
A.  They  ilo  not  desire  to  have  an  exodus  of  people  of  any  color  come 
there,  unprovided  for,  in  competition  with  the  people  already  there. 
Where  large  numbers  of  colored  people  come  into  a  State,  in  a  destitute 
condition,  it  is  not  very  agreeable  in  my  judgment,  to  the  people  there, 
especially  when  it  is  generally  believed,  and  it  is  the  pretty  common  be- 
lief, that  they  are  brought  there  for  the  purpose  of  voting  a  particular 
ticket. 

Q.  Is  not  that,  then,  the  o*jly  objection,  the  impression  on  the  part  of 
the  Democratic  party  that  these  colored  people  have  come  there  to  vote  ? 
— A.  That  is  it  in  part;  but,  besides  that,  there  is  a  general  feeling  I 
think,  without  distinction  of  party,  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  a  large 
number  of  people  to  come  into  a  community  at  once,  and  unprovided 
lor. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  violent  opposition  to  their  coming  that  you  are 
aware  off — A.  They  have  been  treated  kindly,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  violent  opposition  anywhere,  except  at  Shelby- 
ville  1 — A.  None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  You  say  you  talked  with  one  of  these  men  from  North  Carolina ; 
did  you  talk  with  anv  more  than  one  ? — A.  There  was  only  one  that  I  had 
any  lengthy  conversation  with. 

Q.  AVhat  employment  did  he  get? — A.  He  was  at  Indianapolis.  I 
asked  him  wher^  he  was  from,  and  he  said  from  North  Carolina;  he 
named  the  county  ;  it  was  Monroe  or  Marion,  I  think.  1  learned  from 
him  that  he  had  been  employed  by  a  certain  doctor,  whose  name  he  gave, 
who  lived  in  Amo,  Hendricks  County,  Indiana.  He  told  me  that  there 
were  twenty  five  families  in  the  party  that  came  from  North  Carolina 
with  him.  They  were  at  once  (juartered  at  Indianapolis,  and  this  doctor 
had  employed  him.  After  this  conversation  with  the  colored  man,  I 
went  back  and  took  my  seat.  Then  this  doctor,  whose  name  I  cannot 
give,  came  and  sat  down  by  me  and  began  to  talk.  He  is  a  doctor  who 
lives  at  Amo,  and  has  a  farm  about  two  miles  out  of  town.  He  wanted 
to  kno^y  if  I  belonged  to  the  Voorhees  investigating  committee,  and  I 
told  him  no.  I  learned  from  him  that  he  had  employed  this  colored 
man  at  Indianapolis,  and  was  taking  him  home  to  give  him  employment 
during  the  winter. 

Q.  Did  this  colored  man  assign  any  reason  for  coming  to  Indiana, 
or  why  Indiana  was  such  an  enticing  place  for  colored  people  ? — A.  Yes. 
He  said  he  had  been  told  that  in  Indiana  he  could  get  work,  and  get 
paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  He  said  he  was  a  Republican.  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  coming  out  to  Indiana  to  vote.  By  that  time  several  per- 
sons had  gathered  around  and  he  had  become  more  on  his  guard,  and 
his  reply  was,  *'  The  Democrats  say  so." 

Q.  Is  farm  labor  in  Indiana  worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  now? — 
A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  worth  the  Jialf  of  that ! — A.  No,  sir.  That  same  day  I  saw 
a  Mr.  Baird,  who  is  running  a  wood  sawing  machine  on  the  railroad  and 
employs  several  hands.  He  said  that  more  than  twenty  white  men  had 
sought  employment  of  him  recently  and  were  willing  to  work  for  fifty 
cents  a  day,  but  he  could  not  give  them  employment. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  colored  men  that 
have  come  into  Indiana  during  this  exodus  ? — A.  It  would  be  a  very 
rough  guess  that  I  could  make. 

On  motion  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  a.  m.,  January  21, 
1880. 


SECOND   DAY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Wednesday,  Jamiary  21, 1880. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present,  the  chairman 
and  all  the  members.    The  taking  of  testimony  was  resumed  as  follows: 

O.  S.  B.  Wall,  recalled,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  and  residence. — Answer.  My  name  is 
O.  S.  B.  Wall ;  my  residence  is  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Boundary 
streets,  near  the  Howard  University  grounds.    Did  you  ask  me  my  age! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  am  about  fifty-two  years  old  now. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  Iq  Richmond  County,  S'orth  Caro- 
lina, near  the  Peedee. 

Q.  How  long  have  j'ou  lived  here  in  Washington  City  I — A.  I  came 
here  in  the  fall  of  1864 ;  staid  here  till  the  spring  of  186 j ;  then  I  was 
commissioned  by  President  Lincoln  to  be  a  colonel,  and  went  away  and 
staid  on  duty  among  the  freedmen  in  South  Carolina,  in  Charleston, 
until  early  in  1866,  when  my  regiment  was  mustered  out  and  I  was  mus- 
tered out  also.  Then  I  went  back  to  Ohio,  my  home  before  coming 
to  Washington,  and  staid  there  awhile ;  in  1867  I  was  sent  as  a  delegate 
to  represent  Northern  Ohio  in  the  national  colored  convention  in  that 
State. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  from  North  Carolina  to  Ohio? — A.  In  1839; 
I  was  sent  there  by  my  father  to  a  Quaker  school  in  Warren  County, 
about  fifty  miles  above  Cincinnati. 

Q.  Then  you  were  appointed  from  Ohio,  by  President  Lincoln,  to  what 
I>osir.ion  ! — A.  I  was  appointed  to  a  captaincy  by  Secretary  Stanton  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1865. 

Q.  Just  about  the  termination  of  the  war  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Army  f — A.  I  was  in  the  Army  a  year, 
because  the  organization  to  which  I  was  attached  was  not  disbanded. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  position  under  the  government  after  that  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  as  I  said,when  Icameback  here  in  1867,  General  Howard  sought 
me  and  asked  me  to  become  an  employe  in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

Q.  And  you  accepted  the  position  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  3'ou  in  the  employment  of  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau? 
— A.  Without  the  data  at  my  hands,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  can  state  approximately  ? — A.  1  should  say  some  three  or 
four  years. 

Q.  After  you  went  out  of  that  service,  what  other  service  were  you 
cogskged  in  ? — A.  I  think  that  then  Mr.  Bowen  and  others  petitioned 
the  Attorney -General  to  commission  me  justice  of  the  peace.  I  suppose 
they  thought  they  would  try  the  novelty  of  having  a  negro  in  the  judi- 
ciary service,  and  1  was  the  first  black  fellow  appointed  to  be  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  the  District.  After  that  the  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners made  me  a  police  magii<trate. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  as  justice  of  the  peace  ? — A.  About  nine 
years  altogether. 

Q.  Have  you  occupied  any  other  official  position  since  you  were  justice 
of  the  peace  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  You  are  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  other  business  ? — A.  None,  except  that  I 
collect  and  do  everything  that  pertains  to  that  sort  of  business. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  president  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society? — 
A.  I  could  not  state  exactly ;  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Q.  Where  was  this  Emigrant  Aid  Society  organized  of  which  you  are 
the  president  ?«— A.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  secretary. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  On  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  V  streets. 

Q.  In  this  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  parent  society,  or  are  there  branches  of  this  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  ? — A.  This  is  the  parent  society  and  the  only  one. 

Q.  You  mean  there  are  no  branches  ? — A.  None  that  I  know  of;  there 
are  no  anxiliaries  that  I  know  of,  excepting  in  this  sense,  that  we  were 
organized  first,  and  that  others,  which  were  organized  afterward,  showed 
a  deference  to  us,  being  the  first  organized,  and  being  located  at  the  na- 
tional capital ;  we  have  never  given  any  authority  to  any  other  society 
in  any  other  State. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  other  Him ilar.  societies,  to  your  kuowledge,  in  the 
United  States? — A.  I  learn  by  the  papers  and  by  hearsay  that  there 
are  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  State  where  they  are,  so  far  as  you  know. — A.  There  are  one  or 
two  in  Kansas,  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Whereabouts  in  Kansas! — A.  I  said — what  I  am  telling  you  now 
is  only  what  I  have  heard  said  or  have  read  in  papers.  I  know  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  there  were  two  or  three  in  Kansas,  I  think  near  the 
Missouri  line.  Then  I  have  heard  or  have  read,  I  do  not  know  which, 
that  there  were  some  in  Indiana,  and  some  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  other  places,  which  I  cannot  now  recall.  I  have  heard  this  in  a 
sort  of  general  way. 

Q.  There  are  several  in  Indiana,  you  say  ? — A.  I  have  heard  so  or 
read  so,  or  both. 

Q.  Where  are  those  located  that  are  in  Indiana? — A.  I  think  I  have 
heard  that  there  is  an  organization  at  Greencastle.  I  understand  there 
is  one  at  Indianapolis.  I  think  I  have  read  ot  another  at  some  other 
place  in  Indiana,  but  as  to  that  I  will  not  undertake  to  be  explicit. 

Q.  Have  you  corresponded  with  these  other  similar  societies  of  which 
you  have  spoken  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  no  correspondence  with  tliem  either  by  letter  or 
otherwise? — A.  Do  yon  mean  as  president  of  our  organization  ? 

Q.  I  mean  in  any  wjiy — ^jou  or  your  society. — A.  /  have  not;  our  sec- 
retary has  attended  to  the  correspondence. 

Q.  My  question  was  intended  to  embrace  your  society;  has  your 
society  had  any  such  correspondence  f — A.  I  think  we  have,  but  I  will 
not  be  positive  as  to  that.  I  think  ^Ir.  Adams  has  spoken  to  me  a 
number  of  times  about  receiving  communications  from  other  societies 
and  answering  them.     I  have  not  read  the  communications,  though. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Adams  now  ? — A.  He  is  away  out  West  somewhere; 
I  do  not  know  exactly  where ;  the  last  I  heard  of  him  he  was  near  Van- 
coave^^s  Island,  I  think;  at  least,  way  np  in  Washington  Ttrriiory. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  expect  him  to  stay  there? — A.  I  cannot  say.  I 
have  understood  that  he  means  to  make  a  permanent  home  somewhere 
out  there. 

Q.  Has  your  society  filled  his  place  as  secretary  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^ho  is  your  secretary  now  t — A.  A  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Fearing,  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury-  Department. 

Q.  Is  he  white  or  colored  ? — A.  He  is  a  very  handsome  mulatto. 

Q.  Has  he  the  records  of  your  society  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  we  have 
any.    The  fact  is,  we  have  not  much  records  about'it. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  have  any,  are  they  in  his  custody  or  yours  f — A.  In 
his,  sir,  as  secretary  of  the  society.  I  wouhl  state,  as  I  said  before,  that 
we  have  very  little  in  the  way  of  records.  We  have  been  going  on  very 
much  as  tl^e  English  Government  does,  without  any  written  constitu- 
tion. 

Q.  Such  letters  as  you  have  received,  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  them  or  destroying  them  ? — A.  I  have  quite  a  number,  mostly, 
I  should  say.  not  official  but  personal. 

Q.  Have  you  any  from  the  society  at  Grceucastle,  Ind.  ? — A.  I  have 
not.  " 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  names  of  any  parties  belonging  to 
that  organization? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  there  by  the  name  of  Langsdale  ? — A. 

have  heaid  of  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  correspondence  with  him  ? — A.  I  never  did. 
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Q.  Have  any  copies  of  his  paper  been  sent  to  yon  ? — A.  Mr.  Adams 
may  have  shown  me  some  ;  I  will  not  be  positive. 

Q.  Are  yoa  acquainted  with  the  parties  composing  the  organizatioft 
at  Indianapolis? — A.  No,  sir.  The  Leader  is  sent  me,  a  colored  paper; 
and  trom  my  recollection,  about  the  time  the  society  was  organized,  the 
Dame  of  a  man  called  Bagby  or  Bagley  occurred  among  the  officers. 
That  is  about  all  the  name  I  remember. 

Q.  Were  yon  ever  in  Indiana  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  point  in  Indiana  f — A.  In  the  northern  portion  mostly.  I 
was  raised  only  sixty  miles  east  from  Richmond  County. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  in  Indianapolis! — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  know 
persons  there  witli  whom  I  was  raised  ;  wo  \^ere  boys  in  the  academy 
together. 

Q.  Who  are  they  ! — A.  Dr.  Harvey's  sons. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others  ? — A.  I  cannot  think  of  any  others. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  were  at  Indianapolis  f— A.  I  never  was  at  In- 
dianapolis; my  ac|uaintance  was  mostly  in  Northern  Indiana. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  were  in  Indiana  at  allf — A.  Not  for  several 
years. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  have  no  written  constitution  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  that  is 
partly'  correct  and  partly  not.  AVe  have  a  sort  of  a  constitution,  but 
we  have  not  the  regular  machinery,  such  as  people  usually  have  to  govern 
literary  or  other  organizations. 

Q.  What  sort  of  machinery  have  you! — A.  We  simply  have  so  muck 
of  a  constitution,  without  any  preamble  to  it,  as  sets  forth  that  we  are 
to  have  a  president  and  vice  t)resident,  and  secretary,  and  a  treasurer, 
I  think  ;  but  we  do  nut  go  on  with  a  number  of  different  articles  defin- 
ing just  in  what  way  the  objects  of  onr  society  shall  be  carried  out. 

Q.  Is  there  a  record  of  that  constitution  ? — A.  I  cannot  say;  I  have 
never  seen  anything  of  it  since  the  evening  when  we  adopted  it,  over  a 
year  ago. 

Q.  What  are  the  provisions  regarding  membership,  or  didn't  you  have 
any? — A.  I  doubt  whether  we  ever  had  any. 

Q.  Is  there  a  fee  for  Joining! — A.  I  think  not;  I  am  not  positive  afi 
to  that,  but  I  think  not.  We  simply  wanted  to  work  and  get  along 
with  as  little  organization  to  govern  us  us  we  could. 

Q.  Did  the  officers  of  this  organization  receive  any  pay  for  their  serv- 
ices ! — A.  Not  any. 

Q.  On  what  source  do  you  rely  for  money  to  put  into  your  treasury  ! — 
A.  On  voluntary  contributions  Irom  good  people  of  the  country  who 
sympathize  with  us.' 

Q.  You  simply  solicit  charity  on  this  subject! — A.  That  is  all ;  but  I 
do  not  call  it  charity  exactly  ;  it  is  a  contribution. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  there  are  no  branches ;  but  is  there  any  organ- 
ization of  this  kind  in  North  Carolina  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,^ir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  anybody  in  North  Carolina 
on  the  subject! — A.  I  have  had  no  communication  with  anybody  in  the 
sense  that  there  has  been  any  correspondence  between  our  society  and 
any  society  there.    I  have  recei\  cd  letters  from  North  Carolina. 

Q.  From  what  point  were  they  w  ritten  ! — A.  Mostly,  I  think,  froni 
Goldshorough. 

Q.  Do  jou  remember  the  name  of  the  party  writing  them! — A.  I  do- 
Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Scott.  I  think  those  two  have  written  me  from 
there. 

Q.  Where  are  they  now  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  How  long  since  jou  saw  them  in  town  here  f — A.  I  saw  them  in 
town  here  four  or  five  da^-s  ago. 

Q.  In  what  employment  are  they  engaged  f — A.  I  coald  not  tell  yon. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  are  engaged  in  giving  their  entire  time 
and  attention  to  this  migration  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  met  them  in  charge  of  companies  of  colored  men  on 
their  way  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Westt — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe 
they  were. 

Q.  Did  they  not  tell  you  they  were! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  told  me  that 
they  were  accompanying  these  people  from  North  Carolina. 

Q.  What  information  have  you  of  the  demand  for  labor  in  Indiana! — 
A.  Well,  sir,  now  I  don't  want  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  exact 
truth.  I  want  to  come  to  an  understanding  whether  the  Senator  wishes 
roe  to  give  my  own  knowledge  personally,  or  simply  my  general  knowl- 
edge derived  from  various  sources. 

Q.  I  want  this  either  from  your  own  knowledge  or  from  information 
that  you  may  have  derived  from  others  in  Indiana ;  and  if  from  informa- 
tion derived  from  Indiana,  give  us  the  names  of  those  who  informed 
you. — ^A.  My  general  knowledge  is  this :  I  was  raised  in  a  farming  sec- 
tion in  Southern  Ohio,  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  interior  portion  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana ;  and  I  know  there  are  many  thrifty  farmers  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  that  there  is  a  demand  for  labor,  in  winter  almost  the 
same  as  in  summer,  for  such  work  as  chopping  wood,  cutting  logs,  and 
so  forth.  Knowing  this  to  be  the  case  in  Southern  Ohio,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  the  same  in  Southern  Indiana;  it  is  the  same 
sort  of  a  country,  and  there  must  be  a  demand  for  the  same  sort  of  labor. 
I  know  that  the  negro,  from  his  docility,  from  his  adaptiveuess  and  teach- 
ableness, will  make  a  better  laborer  and  give  better  satisfaction  than 
the  tramp  regency,  or  the  Irish  and  the  Germans ;  that  they  are  more 
desirable,  especially  with  the  Quakers  of  the  country.  Besides  that 
general  information,  1  have  had  a  number  of  communications  from  gen- 
tlemen who  desire  labor,  and  mention  that  they  want  ^'one  good  colored 
man,"  or  "or  two  good  colored  men,''  as  the  case  may  be,  or  that  they 
"  can  locate  fifty  colored  men." 

Q.  Have  you  with  you  the  names  of  persons  who  have  written  you 
such  letters  ? — A.  I  have  not  with  me. 

Q.  Will  you  bring  them  here? — A.  I  will.  They  are  from  good,  re- 
sponsible people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  them  personally  ? — A.  I  know  of  them,  as  I  know  of 
Senator  Voorhees,  or  as  I  know  of  other  men  of  whom  I  have  frequently 
heard  and  whose  character  and  reliability  are  perfectly  well  known. 

Q.  Where  do  they  live  ? — A.  In  Indiana ;  I  could  not  say  exactly  in 
what  part. 

Q.  What  county  do  they  live  in  f — A.  I  could  not  state. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  their  post-office  address  t — A.  I  do  not.  I  get 
letters  from  New  York,  from  Ohio,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  from  other 
States. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  them  ! — A.  Certainly,  sir. 
A  great  many  of  them  are  turned  over  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  secretary  of 
our  society,  because  the  secretary  was  the  proper  person  to  have  them ; 
but  whatever  I  have  you  can  have. 

Q.  Will  you  bring  them  with  you  to  our  next  meeting? — A.  I  will. 

Q.  You  say  the  demand  for  farm  labor  is  about  the  same  in  Southern 
Ohio  as  in  Southern  Indiana ;  are  you  sending  any  of  these  people  to 
Ohio! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  last  lot  I  sent  out — there  were  eleven  of  them 
— I  sent  to  Ohio. 
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Q.  To  what  part  of  Obio  ?— A.  To  Bellaire. 

Q.  Was  there  a  demand  for  these  men  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  ex- 
cepting this:  We  have  been  informed  heretofore  that  it  was  a  good  loca- 
tion there  for  them  ;  then  we  have  been  written  to  by  some  colored  men 
there  that  it  was  a  good  location. 

Q.  Who  has  written  to  you  to  that  efifect  ? — A.  Well,  one  of  them  is 
Milton  M.  Holland,  a  good  engineering  man  in  the  last  campaign.  He 
told  us  the  state  of  things  there,  and  that  good  colored  men  and  women 
could  get  employment  there ;  and  at  his  instance  these  persons  were  di- 
rected there,  not  having  money  enough  to  take  them  to  Kansas. 

Q.  Yon  SHy  he  was  '^  a  good  engineering  man  in  the  last  campaign  "; 
do  you  mean  by  that  the  last  political  campaign  ?->A.  I  do  not  know,' 
except  that  heis  an  active  man  in  the  interests  of  the  colored  men. 

Q.  To  what  other  points  in  Ohio  have  you  sent  colored  men? — A. 
Mostly  to  the  river  counties.  The  fact  is,  I  have  not  had  much  to  do 
with  forwarding  men  to  any  other  point  except  Bellaire.  I  think  some 
were  sent  to  Gallia  County,  and  perhaps  to  two  or  three  other  points. 

Q.  Have  you  the  means  of  telling  how  many  colored  laborers  you 
have  sent  to  Indiana? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  only  approximate  it  in  a 
way  that  would  be  quite  indefinite;  we  have  sent  a  good  many  women 
and  children  out  there;  in  all,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  had  sent 
from  2,500  to  3,000  persons  to  Indiana. 

Q.  How  many  to  Obio  f — A.  It  would  be  a  sheer  guess  that  I  could 
make;  only  a  few,  as  compared  with  the  number  sent  to  Indiana. 

Q.  Half  as  many  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not ;  perhaps  four  or  five  hun- 
dred ;  perhaps  not  that  many ;  they  were  sent  out  in  little  squads  as 
wanted  and  called  for. 

Q.  Who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Indiana  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  these  people  1 — A.  I  do  not  know,  except  by  hearsay. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  by  hearsay  ? — A.  I  have  understood  that  Will- 
iams and  Perry  have  done  the  most  of  the  going  out  with  them  and  lo- 
cating them. 

Q.  Do  you  want  this  committee  to  understand  that  2,500  to  3,000  men, 
women,  and  children  have  been  sent  from  here  to  Indiana  through  the 
instrumentality  of  your  organization,  and  yet  you  have  no  more  knowl- 
edge of  what  has  been  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  in  Indiana, 
and  of  the  people  engaged  in  this  business  out  there,  than  you  have 
given  us  here  ?  Can  you  furnish  us  no  names  of  persons  connected  with 
this  Emigrant  Aid  Society  in  Indianapolis,  and  no  names  of  persons  at 
Greencastle,  who  are  managing  this  matter? — A.  With  all  deference  to 
the  Senator  and  the  committee,  and  meaning  no  offense,  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  want  the  committee  to  understand  just  what*  they  choose 
from  the  evidence  I  give ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  give  it  to  you 
as  accurately  and  definitely  as  I  can.  I  mean  to  say  again  that  I  have 
no  connection  with  any  organization  in  Indiana,  nor  in  any  other  State; 
that  Ihave  no  further  interest  in  the  matter  in  the  world  than  that  I,  as  a 
huoianitarian,  meet  these  people  here,  desire  very  much  to  do  all  I  can 
to  help  them  go  west,  and  get  good  homes  there.  I  have  no  connection 
with  any  organization  or  anybody,  and  hope  and  believe  that  the  peo- 
ple there  are  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  that  I  am,  and  will  welcome 
them  and  take  care  of  them,  which  I  hear  they  do ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  particulars,  I  cannot  tell  you  definitely;  I  do  not  know  the  number 
that  have  been  sent  to  Indiana  with  any  exactness ;  it  would  be  the 
merest  guess-work  for  me  to  say  how  many  I  have  sent  or  been  instru- 
mental in  sending. 

Q.  Tou  say  that  you  are  responsible  for  this  paper  here ;  for  its  state- 
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ments  of  fact  and  its  sentiment f — A.  I  did  not  mean  to  put  it  ih  jast 
that  shape.  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  composition  of  the  paper ; 
Mr.  Adams,  our  secretary,  a  young  man  of  more  or  less  literary  ability, 
got  the  thing  up;  hut  I  was  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  agreed  with  it, 
and  approved  it  in  the  main  ;  there  rai^Jit  he  some  words  or  sentences 
that  I  would  have  had  different  if  I  had  had  the  entire  getting  up  of  it. 
What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  in  the  main  I  am  in  sympathy  with  its 
sentiments. 

Q.  In  this  paper  I  find  it  stated  that  "  It  is  well  known  that  ever  since 
the  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  those  constitutional 
measures  which  conferred  upon  the  late  slave  the  rights  of  citizenship 
*  and  suffrage,  there  has  existed  throughout  some  of  the  Southern  States 
an  incessant  political  and  sociiil  strife."  I  wisli  to  ask  you.  as  a  mau  of 
intelligence  belonging  to  your  race,  and  of  information  reganling  their 
condition,  whether  there  is  **au  incessant  political  and  social  strife,"  or 
any  political  and  social  strife,  between  the  white  and  the  colored  popula- 
tion in  ^01  th  Carolina  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  not  know  that  North  Carolina  has  been 
more  friendly  toward  the  colored  race ;  has  been  more  kind  in  its  treat- 
ment of  them ;  more  liberal  in  its  legislation  in  their  behalf ;  and  has 
actually  done  more  for  their  benefit  than  any  other  State,  North  or 
South  f — A.  Now,  Mr.  Senator,  that  is  a  very  nice  little  eulogy  on  North 
Carolina.  Governor  Vance,  there,  himself  could  not  have  done  it  up 
any  better.  It  is  almost  equal  to  Daniel  Webster's  famous  eulogy  on 
Massachusetts,  when  he  exclaimed,  *' There  she  stands."  And, seriously, 
Mr.  Senator,  I  will  agree  with  you  that  North  Carolina  has  been  one  of 
the  mildest  and  most  considerate  slave  States  in  the  Union.  She  has 
gone  beyond  even  Maryland  in  that  respect  j  she  has  had  more  free  ne- 
groes and  has  treated  them  better  and  with  more  consideration,  even  in 
the  old  times  when  slavery  was  still  in  existence,  than  any  other  South- 
ern State ;  and  since  emancipation  she  has  treated  her  colored  popula- 
tion as  fairly  as  could  be  expected  of  a  master  class  towanl  their  ex- 
slaves.  It  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  treatment  the  colored  peo- 
ple have  received  from  the  whites  as  from  a  poverty  of  the  principal 
material  elements  which  constitute  wealth  and  contribute  to  comfort 
that  makes  North  Carolina  a  grand  good  State  to  emigrate  from.  I  do 
not  mean  any  reflection  on  the  character  of  the  people ;  the  trouble  is 
in  the  soil.  I  would  not  think  of  living  there.  If  I  were  a  white  man 
and  were  able  to  do  so :  that  is,  if  I  had  the  wealth  so  that  I  could,  and 
the  privilege  of  doing  so,  I  would  go  down  to  North  Carolina  and  would 
educate  and  instruct  those  negroes,  not  with  reference  to  politics  or  re- 
ligion or  social  systems,  but  I  would  say  to  them,  if  you  want  to  edu- 
cate your  children  to  be  men,  to  imitate  the  white  race,  to  own  property, 
to  berome  successful  in  life  in  any  respect,  you  must  leave  this  poor, 
wretched,  God-forsaken  country,  where  the  soil  does  not  seem  able  to 
sprout  black-eyed  peas,  and  go  out  into  the  broad,  rich,  fertile  West, 
where  they  can  buy  farms  on  those  alluvial  prairies  at  a  less  price  per 
acre  than  the  rentthat  they  pay  every  year  down  there.  It  is  not  from 
any  hostility  to  the  white  people,  but  for  the  good  of  the  black  people, 
that  I  urge  them  to  get  up  and  get  out  from  that  State. 

Q.  Mr.  Wall,  have  you  ever  looked  at  the  census  returns  of  North 
Carolina  and  noticed  the  productiveness  of  that  Suite!  If  you  have,  I 
am  sure  you  would  not  make  any  such  sweeping  assertions  as  you  have, 
that  the  soil  is  not  capable  of  raising  "  black  eyed  pease."  Did  you  ever 
examine  the  census  returns  of  North  Carolina  as  regards  its  product- 
iveness?— A.  O,  yes,  sir;  I  certainly  have;  I  love  the  State 
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Q.  Have  yoa  looked  at  the  census  returns  because  yon  love  the  Statef 
— A.  I  Jnd^e  mainly  from  my  own  general  knowledge  of  the  State  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  there. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  of  North  Carolina,  point  oat 
some  other  evils  that  yoa  think  the  people  will  be  relieved  of  by  going 
to  Indiana. — A.  The  next  thing,  and  the  most  important  thing  to  me,  is 
the  education  and  schooling  of  the  children.  I  am  told,  notwithstand- 
ing the  statements  that  the  State  has  been  very  liberal  in  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  inclading  normal  schools,  and  did  for  a  time  seem  to 
make  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  popular  education,  that,  either  becaase 
they  have  not  the  disposition  or  because  they  have  not  the  ability,  they 
have  ceased  to  take  that  sort  of  interest  in  furnishing  school  privileges 
that  they  started  out  with.  At  all  events,  I  am  satisfied,  from  state- 
ments received  from  reliable  sources,  that  they  do  not,  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, give  the  cbihiren  more  than  about  three  month's  schooling  in  the 
year;  and  1  guess  few  of  them  have  thai  And  from  the  fact  that  the 
school  privileges  there  are  not  so  good  as  they  are  in  the  North  gener- 
ally, I  wonld  urge  them  to  leave  there  and  seek  some  place  where  their 
children  can  find  better  opportunities  for  education. 

Q.  What  is  your  understanding  of  the  school  laws  of  Indiana,  in  re- 
ganl  to  colored  people? — A.  I  nntlerstand  that  they  have  schools  for 
the  colored  children  the  same  as  for  the  white,  except  that  where  the 
distance  would  be  too  great  for  colored  children  to  go  to  their  own 
schools  they  and  the  white  children  can  go  to  school  together.  In  other 
words,  they  have  separate  schools  where  it  is  convenient  and  they  can 
afford  it;  and  otherwise  the  children  all  go  to  school  together.  At  all 
events,  I  understand  that  in  some  way  the  colored  children  can  get 
schooling  for  at  least  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  practically  it  is  not  true  in  Indiana  that 
the  two  races  go  to  school  together  ?  (Here  the  chairman  entered  into 
a  somewhat  detJiileil  explanation  of  the  law,  the  facts,  and  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court,  in  Indiana,  and  then  continued) : 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  law 
in  Indiana  making  a  landlord's  lien  on  half  a  man's  crop,  so  that  he  can 
not  move  it  or  sell  it  until  he  has  paid  his  rent?  Are  you  and  your 
folks  aware  of  that? — A.  No,  sir ;  and  it  wonld  not  make  any  difference 
to  my  purpose  if  it  were  so,  if  white  and  colored  men  were  treated 
alike. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  point  out  the  advantages  of  Indiana  over 
North  Carolina  as  regards  the  treatment  of  your  people. — A.  I  am  not 
particularly  conversant  with  the  laws  of  either  State ;  but  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  Indiana,  and  their  ability  and 
willingness  to  help  and  aid ;  their  friendliness  is  about  all  the  matter  I 
have  considered. 

Q.  Then  Indiana  is  regarded  as  friendly  in  tone  and  temper  toward 
the  settlement  of  negroes  there? — A.  No,  not  entirely;  The  southern 
part  of  your  state,  your  *^  Egypt,"  is  to  be  more  dreaded,  I  would  say, 
than  even  Kentucky.  But  in  the  interior  there  seems  to  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent sentiment. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "Egypt"?  Do  you  mean  Evansville,  and 
the  parts  around  there,  w^here  they  cast  about  1,500  negro  votes,  by 
colored  men  brought  over  from  Kentucky  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  mean  the 
portions  where  the  Democrats  h.ave  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  white 
Kentnekians  over  Oy  the  thousand  to  help  carry  the  State  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket. 

Q.  Please  be  explicit,  and  state  the  counties  where  they  have  been 
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Id  the  habit  of  bringiug  Kentuckians  over  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket. — A.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Seuator,  you  must  uotcoufiue  me  to  specific 
details  in  these  matters.  I  have  read  statements  in  the  papers,  and  have 
received  information  from  gentlemen  in  whom  I  have  every  confidence, 
as  to  your  <<  Egypt,"  and  the  method  of  carrying  elections  there. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  ^^  Egypt"  is  not  in  Indiana — that  the  term  is 
never  applied  to  any  portion  of  Indiana,  but  is  applied  exclusively  to  the 
southern  portion  of  Illinois  ¥ — A.  I  have  heard  it  applied  to  the  southern 
portion  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  both. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Ueilman,  the  Republican  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  first  district  of  Indiana,  was  elected  from  the  most 
southern  Congressional  district  in  the  State,  embracing  half  a  dozen 
counties  lying  next  to  Kentucky  f  Are  you  aware  that  more  of  the 
counties  along  the  river  are  iiepublican  than  Democratic? — A.  I  have 
given  no  testimony  on  that  point,  for  I  have  no  knowledge  regarding  it. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  see,  Mr.  Wall,  whether  you  could  give  an  intelligent 
account  of  the  difiference  between  the  legislation  in  favor  of  your  race  in 
Indiana  and  in  North  Carolina;  you  say,  however,  that  you  do  not 
know  of  any  political  or  social  strife  in  North  Carolina  since  sufirage  was 
bestowed  on  the  negro? — A.  I  did  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  all  the  difficulties  there  were  social  or  political,  but  that  I  knew  of 
no  particular,  exciting,  special  war  or  strife  between  the  two  races. 

Q.  You  say  in  this  paper,  '^  The  disposition  to  escape  beyond  the  reach 
of  oppression  has  of  course  been  greatest  among  the  colored  people  re- 
siding in  those  sections  of  the  South  wherein  their  opponents  have  dis- 
played the  least  regard  for  their  rights  to  <  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.'"  What  part  of  North  Carolina  is  this  emigration  from  f 
— ^A.  I  think  it  is  from  the  northeastern  part. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  counties  ! — A.  I  think  I  have  heard  them  men- 
tioned, maybe,  but  I  cannot  name  them  now.  The  emigrants  have  been 
mainly,  I  have  understood,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Goldsborough. 

Q.  You  have  been  among  these  people  as  they  passed  through  t — A. 
Considerably. 

Q.  Did  they  not  tell  you  what  counties  they  were  from  ! — A.  Some  of 
them  may  have  done  so,  but  if  they  did  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Y^ou  are  a  North  Carolinian  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have 
been  away  from  there  a  long  time.  They  did  not  come  from,  any  coun- 
ties where  I  am  acquainted.  I  think  the  name  of  one  of  the  counties 
I  heard  mentioned  was  Lenoir  County. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  this  tide  of  emigration  is  started  in  North 
Carolina  from  those  points  where  the  white  people  oppress  the  colored 
people  the  most  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
South  f 

Q.  No ;  more  than  in  other  parts  of  North  Carolina.  Does  this  emi- 
gration come  from  parts  of  that  State  where  the  white  people  treat  the 
colored  people  more  unjustly  than  in  other  parts  of  the  State  f — A. 
Well,  now,  I  think  they  treat  them  quite  unjustly  there 

Q.  Quite  unjustly  in  what  wayf — A.  I  think  they  treat  them  un- 
justly in  the  way  they  take  advantage  of  them  in  paying  them  for  their 
labor. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  take  advantage  of  them  f — ^A.  I  know  it, 
because  I  have  it  directly  from  the  mouths  of  many  intelligent,  honest- 
appearing  men  who  have  come  from  there. 

Q.  How  do  they  say  the  white  people  take  advantage  of  them  t — A. 
Well,  quite  a  number  of  them  have  told  me  that  when  they  work  out  they 
can  get  bat  about  thirty  cents  a  day  for  their  labor.    And  when  they 
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rent  little  patches  or  portions  of  groand,  on  shares,  or  when  they  rent 
and  paj  so  nauch  a  year  for  the  land,  though  they  have  worked  there 
now  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  ever  since  emancipation,  they  stand 
just  where  they  did  before ;  they  haven't  anything.  Then  they  have 
told  me  about  the  process  of  deaiino;  with  them — their  bein^  paid  for 
their  work  in  the  orders  that  were  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Cromwell  the  other 
day.  After  they  have  made  four  or  live  ba^js  of  cotton,  and  so  much 
corn,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be  raising,  at  the  end  of  the  year  their 
orders  have  accumulated  and  aggregated  in  amount  so  that  their  land- 
lord or  employer,  the  man  from  whom  they  rent,  who  has  the  measuring 
and  weighing  of  the  crop,  and  the  handling  and  Crilculating  of  these 
orders,  makes  it  oat,  somehow,  so  that  they  not  only  have  nothing,  but 
are  in  debt,  with  a  mortgage  on  them,  as  one  might  say,  for  the  future. 

Q.  Have  yon  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  to  know  whether  the 
aame  thing  is  or  is  not  true  of  large  numbers  of  persons  in  other  places, 
everywhere,  white  as  well  as  black ;  or  does  everybody  get  rich  outside 
of  North  Carolina  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir,  not  everybody  ;  but  in  most  p'aces, 
anybody  that  is  hardworking  and  economical  c«in  manage  to  save  up 
something. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  of  the  laboring  class  in  all  portions  of  the  country, 
to  a  large  extent,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  are  still  behind  ;  is 
not  that  a  very  common  complaint  everywhere  f — A.  Mr.  Senator,  I  will 
frankly  give  you  my  reasons  for  concluding  that  there  is  something 
wrong  about  this  matter.  I  understand  a  little  about  hunian  nature. 
The  master  class,  who  have  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  held  these 
colored  people  in  abject  slavery,  have  not  so  soon  lost  all  their  feeling  of 
superiority  and  ownership  and  their  determination  to  get  and  to  keep 
the  up|>er  hand  of  them.  Human  nature  does  not  change  so  suddenly 
but  that,  if  this  class  to  a  man  remain  right  there,  in  the  same  locali- 
ties, and  in  the  same  relation  as  servants,  as  abject  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  the  upper  class,  with  their  dislike  of  labor  and 
their  contempt  of  laborers,  are  not  likely  to  be  so  pure,  so  immaculate 
as  to  treat  these  people  fairly  and  as  their  fellow-men.  This  is  not  to  be 
expected  ;  and  when  I  hear  these  statements  of  unfair  and  unjust  and 
oppressive  treatment  from  dozens  and  hundreds  of  people,  bearing  upon 
their  couDtenances  the  seal  of  wretchedness  and  the  impress  of  despair, 
I  hold  myself  justified  in  believing  it  to  be  true.  If  it  be  a  fact  that 
the  white  population  of  the  South  cannot  do  any  better  by  the  colored 
people  than  they  do— if,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  they 
cannot  do  any  better — that  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  their  right  to 
leave  such  a  country,  nor  any  less  their  duty  to  move  to  some  better 
one,  which  will  afford  them  greater  advantages  in  life  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

Q.  lu  regard  to  this  matter  of  a  change  of  sentiment  toward  the  col- 
ored people,  are  you  aware  that  within  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  the  people  of  Indiana  have  voted,  by  a  majority  of  seventy-five  or 
eighty  thousand,  against  permitting  colored  persons  to  come  Into  the 
State! — A.  I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  1  am  very  sorry  if  they  ever  did  such 
a  thing. 

Q.  I  find  you  stating,  in  this  circular  of  yours,  that  <'  he  desires  toes' 
cape  from  the  South  in  time  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  experiences  of  a 
Presidential  campaign,  and  even  before  the  census-taker  shall  have  used 
his  name  to  swell  the  Congressional  representation  of  that  section";  is 
it  your  purpose  in  that  to  advance  the  idea  that  this  migration  would 
cut  down  the  Congressional  representation  of  the  South  generally? — A. 
That  was  not  my  primary  understanding  at  all. 
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Q.  Why  was  it  inserted  there,  thent — A.  Because,  while  that,  was  not 
the  primary  object  in  view,  still  I  think  it  would  be  right  to  do  that  very 
thin^. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  you  think  it  would  be  right  or  not; 
I  am  asking  in  regai^  to  the  fact.  This  movement,  then,  would  have 
some  connection,  would  it  not,  with  the  basis  of  representation,  North 
or  South  ? — A.  I  think  that  would  be  an  incidental  result,  following  in 
the  lead  of  this  greatest  of  all  considerations — that  of  getting  them 
away  for  their  own  good,  for  humanity's  sake. 

Q.  Speaking  of  this  transfer  to  the  North  you  say :  '^  There,  too,  his 
right  of  suffrage  will  not  be  contested  or  abridged ;  and  if  the  'solid 
North  '  is  in  reality  to  be  arrayed  in  political  contest  against  a  'solid 
South,'  his  vote,  freely  cast,  may  one  day  prove  a  potent  force  in  saving 
the  nation  from  the  evil  designs  of  his  former  persecutors.''  You  say 
this  in  your  circular;  and  yet  you  say  that  this  migration,  so  far  as  your 
society*  is  concerned,  has  no  political  end  in  view — that  there  is  nothing 
political  about  it? — A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  This  statement,  too,  is  here  in  this  «()aper  incidentally  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  allusion  to  his  casting  his  vote  against  a  ''  solid  South  " 
is  also  here  incidentally,  or  accidentally — which! — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  incidental  or  accidental ;  what  1  meant  to  say  was  this: 
that  in  the  North  the  colored  man  will  not  have  to  pass  through  those 
scenes  that  he  has  to  pass  through  in  the  South  ;  there  is  no  use  in  de- 
nying these  things,  for  these  colored  people  have  lived  there  and  know 
about  these  things  ;  in  the  North  nothing  occurs  of  this  intimidating, 
and  white  liners,  and  night-riders,  and  ku-klux. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  white-liners,  and  night-riders,  and  ku- 
klux  in  North  Carolina  f — A.  I  do  not  know  particularly  about  Korth 
Carolina. 

Q.  You  speak  of  going  North,  where  the  right  of  sufi'rage  is  not 
abridged  ;  is  the  right  of  suffrage  abridged  in  North  Carolina  any  more 
than  in  Indiana  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Wall;  in  my  examination  of  you  I 
am  not  trying  to  catch  you  in  any  way,  or  to  get  you  to  agree  with  me; 
I  simply  want  to  get  your  explanation  of  things;  I  want  to  find  out 
what  you  know  with  regard  to  this  emigration  movement.  You  say, 
here  in  this  appeal  of  yours,  '^Judging  from  the  numerous  petitions  for 
aid,  and  from  other  intelligence  received  from  various  sections  of  the 
South,  this  migration  movement  is  as  yet  in  its  incipiency  ";  that  is, 
only  in  the  beginning;  is  that  your  idea  in  regard  to  this  movement? — 
A.  That  is  what  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  from  you,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  this 
matter,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  your  idea  of  the  scope,  of  the 
future,  of  this  migration ;  to  how  great  an  extent  you  contemplate  or 
anticipate  a  removal  of  the  negro  from  the  South  to  the  North ;  whether 
you  expect  all  the  colored  population  to  leave,  or  but  a  part  of  them  ; 
and  if  a  part,  what  part;  and  where  from,  and  where  to;  and  within 
what  time;  give  us  any  facts  that  you  may  have  bearing  upon  these 
points. — A.  Well,  I  have  two  or  three  theories.  One  is  this :  the  col- 
ored people  have  now  got  a  knowledge  of  their  right  and  privilege  to 
remove  themselves  from  one  part  of  this  country  to  another ;  they  have 
learned  that  there  is  a  vast  domain  in  this  country  as  yet  unpeopled  and 
unsettled ;  as  they  become  more  intelligent,  the  same  laws  which  govern 
any  migration,  which  for  the  past  century  has  governed  the  migration 
of  people  from  the  oppressed  countries  of  the  old  world  to  this  country, 
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will  control  Ibis  migration  of  the  colored  population  from  the  South. 
They  will  escape  from  that  section,  where  thoy  must  bear  a  menial  rela- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  so  long  as  they  remain  there,  to  the  Northern  and 
Western  States,  where  at  least  a  portion  of  the  ))eople  are  kindl3'  dis- 
posed toward  them,  and  where  they  will  possess  the  great  advantage  of 
taking  up  the  sail  and  becoming  owners  of  laud ;  and  encouraged  by 
the  progress  of  these,  an<l  the  improvement  in  their  condition — which 
will  advance  all  tlie  time — and  the  increased  friendlinees  which  will  re- 
sult from  their  proving  themselves  to  be  houest,  industrious,  and  worthy 
Iieople,  others  will  follow  thein,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  as  they  And 
their  conditions  more  or  less  unpleiisaiit  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  South. 
In  that  great  agricultural  portion  of  the  country,  where  they  need  the 
labor  of  the  negro,  finding  him  docile  and  diligent  and  trustworthy, 
they  will  become  attached  to  him,  and  will  prefer  him,  as  the  old  mas- 
ter class  of  the  South  does,  to  the  foreign  class  of  white  labor.  And  as 
he  fiuds  himself  well  received  and  well  treated,  as  he  fiuds  work  to  do 
aud  pay  for  his  work,  and  as  these  facts  are  learned  by  those  of  his  race 
whom  be  has  left  behind  in  the  South,  the  migration  will  increase  in 
double  ratio.  In  regard  to  this  matter  of  climate,  I  had  a  talk  with 
Senator  Limar  the  other  day ;  he  said  he  had  no  fears  of  the  negro  not 
doing  well  in  the  North  ;  he  opposed  the  exodus  on  other  grounds,  but 
not  upon  that ;  for  the  other  advantages  he  would  have  in  the  North 
would  more  than  counterbalance  any  disadvantages  that  might  arise 
from  the  rigors  of  the  climate. 

Q.  If  I  understand  your  explanation,  you  expect  this  transfer  of  popu- 
lation lo  become,  in  the  course  of  time,  quite  general  and  extensive! — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  say  that;  but  1  do  not  expect  the  South  to  be  de- 
populated. I  think,  if  a  great  many  of  them  were  removed,  it  would  be 
better,  both  for  those  who  leave,  and  for  those  who  remain  in  the  South. 

Q.  Of  cousse  it  would  not  depopulate  the  South? — A.  1  meant,  of 
course,  so  far  as  colored  people  are  concerned. 

Q.  Your  view  is,  then,  that  there  is  to  be  an  extensive  movement,  to 
continae  for  a  good  while  in  the  future! — A.  Maybe  1  can  make  mvself 
clearer  to  the  Senator  by  an  illustration  like  this:  There  has  for  many 
years  been  an  influx  of  immigration  from  Ireland;  a  certain  i)ercentage 
«very  year — increasing  when  they  have  hard  times  in  Ireland,  and  dimin- 
ishing when  there  is  less  distress  there.  In  about  the  same  way,  this 
exodus  having  now  commenced,  will  be  apt  to  continue,  serving  as  a 
sort  of  outlet,  where  the  colored  people  will  go  to  benefit  themselves,  as 
people  come  from  other  countries. 

Q.  l>o  you  know  to  what  extent  this  emigration  is  to  go  to  Indiana! — 
A.  No,  sir;  nothing  definite. 

Q.  Do  the  negroes  that  are  now  going  to  Indiana  intend  to  make  that 
State  their  permanent  home? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  it  stated,  or  suggested,  that  they  would  re- 
main in  Indiana  until  next  fall,  and  then  go  on  farther  west,  where  there 
were  government  lands— possibly  to  Kansas! — A.  I  have  never  heard 
anything  of  that  sort.  I  have  said  to  them,  go  to  Indiana,  where  you 
can  find  good  homes,  and  a  hospitable  people;  and  it  may  be  that  after 
a  few  years,  when  you  have  accumulated  something,  if  you  want  to  you 
can.go  farther  west,  where  you  can  buy  lands  cheaper;  but  this  has  never 
been  a  doctrine  of  mine. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  circulars  stating  to  the  colored  people 
that  they  must  get  to  Indiana  by  the  first  of  May  next! — A.  Never. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  Perry,  or  Williams,  or  Scott,  upon  that 
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subject — that  they  ought  to  get  there  by  that  time,  or  ought  to  get  there 
next  spring  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  particular  reason,  then,  for  hurrying  them  through 
during  this  cold  season  of  the  year? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  get  where  the 
people  are  friendly  to  them,  and  to  find  good  places  to  work. 

Q.  What  arrangements  have  yon  made  with  the  railroads  for  trans- 
porting these  people  to  Indiana  f — A.  I  have  made  no  arrangements  at 
all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  the  officers  of  the  railroads  on  the  subject! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Foreman  f — A.  He  was  the  principal  man  I  saw. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  occupy  f — A.  lie  was  the  agent. 

Q.  Of  what  road  f — A.  Of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dukehart? — A.  Not  especially. 

Q.  Mr.  Foreman  is  the  passenger  agent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  Mr.  Foreman,  or  did  he  come  to  see  you  ? — A. 
He  has  been  to  see  me  several  times,  aud  I  have  been  to  see  him  several 
times. 

Q.  What  has  he  been  to  see  you  about  ? — A.  To  see  if  I  would  send 
these  people  by  his  road. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  proposition  from  Mr.  Foreman  for  carrying  those 
people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  proposition  from  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac 
Koad  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Through  whom  ? — A.  Through  their  agent,  Mr.  Janowitz. 

Q.  You  mean  a  proposition  for  the  transportation  of  these  people  to 
Indiana  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Which  made  the  best  bid  ? — A.  I  can  tell  the  Senator  something 
better  than  all  this,  for  I  went  to  see  th«$  grand  moguls  of  the  railroads 
themselves. 

Q.  Who  were  they! — A.  Mr.  Cole,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road, 
and  Mr.  Young,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Koad. 

Q.  What  arrangement  could  you  make  with  Cole,  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio? — A.  I  went  up  in  the  interests  of  this  organization  of  ours, 
feeling  that  every  penny  we  could  save  these  poor  people  it  was  our 
duty  to  do  it.  I  went  up  to  see  the  very  best  that  could  be  done.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  people  received  me  nicely,  and  said  they  would 
carry  the  emigrants  from  W^ashington  to  Indianapolis  for  (9  a  head.  I 
said,  "Could  you  do  it  for  no  less?"  They  said,  "  No,  but  we  will  tell 
you  what  we  will  do ;  we  will  give  you  a  drawback  of  one  dollar  a  head." 
1  said,  '*  Is  that  your  very  best  ?  "  They  said,  '*  Yes,  it  is."  Then  I  went 
to  see  what  the  other  road  would  do.  I  went  to  see  Young  and  he 
treated  us  outrageously,  because  some  days  before  fifty  colored  men, 
with  whom  our  society  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  had  been  sent  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Koad,  which  they  were  trying  to  get;  he  swore 
and  cursed,  and  said  he  did  not  care  about  carrying  any  of  them  any- 
how ;  he  said  that  he  had  written  to  his  subordinate  here  his  best  terms, 
and  that  we  could  go  to  him  and  learn  them.  He  said  we  had  had  the 
other  load  carry  the  other  lot,  when  they  had  been  partly  promised  to 
his  road,  and  they  might  as  well  carry  these  too.  I  saw  be  was  feeling 
a  little  dyspeptic  and  not  nice,  and  we  came  away.  I  had  said  to  Cole 
before  that  unless  we  could  do  better  by  the  other  road  we  would  send 
these  men  by  his;  that  is,  such  men  as  we  had  on  our  hands  to  send. 
Some  came  and  went  right  through,  without  our  having  anything  to  do 
with  them.  We  were  only  managing  our  own  little  matter  here.  When 
I  got  back  I  said  to  the  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  that  I  sup. 
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posed  he  had  stated  his  best  terms  to  me.  He  said,  ^^Yes,  sir;  I  could 
not  do  any  better.''  So  the  terms  of  both  roads  were  precisely  the  same. 
So  we  went  down  and  concluded  the  arrangement  with  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Boad,  so  far  as  our  little  organization  was  concerned ;  that  is, 
whenever  we  raised  the  money  ourselves  to  send  a  lot  out.  When  the 
emigrants  paid  their  own  way,  we  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it  in 
any  shape.  Then  they  questioned  us,  the  railroad  men  did,  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  drawback  money — the  dollar  apiece  on  each 
passenger.  We  said,  '*  You  must  not  pay  a  cent  of  this  money  to  any 
of  our  men,  but  make  a  contribution  of  it  to  our  organization."  So  this 
drawback  money  was  paid  back  into  our  treasury,  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  tickets  for  other  emigrants.  And  we  have  our  books  and 
tickets,  with  oaths,  to  show  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  offered  anybody  a  dollar  a  head  for  getting  emi- 
grants t — A,  Never. 

Q.  Or  75  cents  a  head  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  W.  C.  Chase! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  such  conversation  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  which  you  pay  out  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  these  colored  people  from  here  to  Indiana,  over  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Eailroad — the  $8  dollars  a  head,  and  the  drawback ;  do  you 
get  that  entirely  by  contribution! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  contributions  are  from  Washington  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  been  receiving  any  from  outside  of  Washington  ! — A. 
We  did  get,  through  Mr.  Douglass,  $250  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
a  philanthropic  lady  of  New  York. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  who  your  principal  subscribers  to  this  fund  are  in 
this  city  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could.  One  reason  why  I  do  not 
know  is  that  from  the  very  inception  of  our  organization  I  have  partic- 
ularly insisted  that  nobody,  neither  myself  nor  anybody  else,  should 
touch  a  cent  of  those  contributions. 

Q.  Have  you  canvassed  for  money  yourself,  or  have  others  done  that 
for  yoa  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  others  have  or  not ;  I  think  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  has  been  done  except  at  public  meetings  which  have 
been  held. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dukehart,  passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Bailroad  ! — A.  I  have  met  him. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  ! — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  suppose  he  is  at  work  in 
the  interests  of  the  road. 

Q.  Where  is  he  at  work  ! — A.  He  seems  to  go  from  this  city  down 
south. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  he  goes  from  this  city  down  to  North  Car- 
olina to  stir  up  this  emigration  business  ! — A.  He  goes  down  south,  but 
not,  I  think,  to  stir  it  up;  I  asked  him  particularly  not  to  stir  it  up,  but 
to  let  it  all  be  spontaneous. 

Q.  Your  understanding  is  that  he  goes  down  into  North  Carolina  to 
look  after  this  business?— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  to  me  that  he  staid  at 
that  end  of  the  route  attending  to  passengers  and  emigration ;  I  asked  if 
he  had  ever  urged  or  encouraged  the  colored  people  to  come  north ;  he 
said  no,  he  had  strict  orders  not  to  do  that;  then  I  told  him  that  so  far 
as  our  society  was  concerned,  we  wished  notbiugof  the  kind  ;  we  wished 
the  movement  to  be  entirely  voluntary. 

Q.  He  attends  to  passengers  and  emigration! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  passed  through  here  with  a  lot  of  col- 
ored passengers  three  or  four  days  since! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

3  EX 
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Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  Do  yon  know  whether  he  is  in  North  Carolina  or  Indiana  f — A.  No, 
sir;  I  only  know  that  he  is  engaged  in  this  business,  and  generally  at 
that  end  of  the  route,  down  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Oroniwell  said  in  his  testimony  day  before  yesterday,  that  when 
these  colored  people  first  carae  here  they  intended  to  go  on  to  Kansas, 
but  that  after  they  got  here  they  changed  their  plans,  and  concluded  to 
go  to  Indiana;  do  yon  know  anything  about  that? — A.  A  little;  what 
Mr.  Cromwell  said  did  not  have  any  effect  on  me,  because  he  was  not 
very  clear  about  some  things.  lu  the  beginning  of  the  matter,  two 
agents,  or  men  who  claimed  to  be  agents,  came  here  with  long  petitions, 
stating  where  they  had  held  meetings  down  there,  and  had  concluded 
to  go  somewhere.  Up  to  that  time,  we  had  not  had  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge or  least  idea  of  people  coming  here  from  North  Corolina.  Well, 
these  two  young  men  came  here  and  staid  a  few  days,  and  while  they 
were  stopping  here  and  trying  to  get  acquainted  with  our  little  organi- 
zation, our  society,  their  attention  was  directed  to  somebody,  and  that 
somebody  directed  their  attention  to  Indiana,  stating  that  there  were 
opportunities  and  places  there  for  labor,  and  very  kind  people,  es- 
pecially among  the  Quakers;  but  I  did  not  see  these  young  men  then, 
nor  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  they  had  come  here,  and  had  left 
here,  and  made  arrangements  to  have  their  people  go  to  Indiana,  till 
they  had  gone  out  there  and  canvassed  the  State,  and  been  all  over  it 
investigating  the  condition  of  things,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
and  had  concluded  to  locate  a  number  of  emigrants  there.  I  did  not 
see  these  persons  myself  till  this  emigration  from  North  Carolina  was 
fully  inaugurated,  and  the  people  from  there  were  already  going  to  In- 
diana. 

Q.  Did  you  show  them  any  of  those  Indiana  papers,  encouraging  im-  • 
migration  to  that  State  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  no  such  relation  with  them. 

Q.  You  made  a  remark  in  relation  to  Mr.  Cromwell's  testimony.  Did 
you  not  regard  his  statement  as  reliable! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  were 
some  matters  that  I  thought  he  did  not  make  very  clear.  There  was 
one  thing  in  particular  that  I  thought  he  did  not  make  very  clear,  al- 
though I  was  sure  that  he  knew  all  about  it. 

Q.  State  what  it  was. — A.  It  was  this:  When  he  was  asked  in  regard 
to  paying  oflf  the  colored  people  in  orders,  how  they  were  affected  un- 
fairly by  that  mode  of  payment,  he  did  not  explain  the  matter  as 
clearly  as  I  thought  he  might.  He  has  been  present  when  these  poor 
people  explained  this,  and  I  thought  he  might  have  made  the  injustice 
of  it  appear  a  great  deal  clearer. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  that  matter  to  us  on  Friday,  when  you  come 
here  to  bring  us  those  records ! — A,  Yes,  sir ;  I  cannot  promise  you 
a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  records ;  but  I  will  look  up  what  I  have.  As 
I  have  s  lid  before,  I  turned  over  the  most  of  them  to  Mr.  Adams. 


TESTIMONY  OF  A.  M.  CLAPP. 

A.  M.  Clapp  sworn  and  examined. 

Question.  Please  state  your  name  and  residence. — Answer.  My  name 
is  A.  M.  Clapp ;  I  reside  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  connected  with  the  Daily 
National  Bepublican. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  As  editor. 
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Q,  I  find  your  name  on  this  paper  as  treasurer  of  this  organization — 
the  Emigrant  Aid  Society ;  state  how  long  you  have  occupied  that  posi- 
tion in  that  society. — A.  I  think  that  some  time  last  April  I  was  called 
upon  by  Mr.  Wall,  and  asked  if  I  would  serve  as  their  treasurer.  At 
first  I  declined,  and  said  "  No" ;  that  I  did  not  care  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  But  he  said  that  he  had  been  requested  by  a  great  many 
to  ask  me  to  consent,  and  finally  I  consented,  and  have  since  acted  as 
treasurer  of  the  society. 

Q.  What  have  been  your  duties  in  your  capacity  of  treasurer  of  this 
society  ? — A.  To  receive  contributions  or  money  from  whatever  source 
derived. 

Q.  What  moneys  have  you  received  ? — A.  It  was,  I  think,  on  the  6th 
of  May  that  the  first  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  society  came  into 
my  hands ;  it  was  the  proceeds  of  a  public  meeting  held  in  behalf  of 
the  emigrant  aid  project. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount? — A.  Thirty-nine  dollars. 

Q.  What  have  you  received  since  that  time  f — A.  I  have  received,  at 
different  times  since,  in  contributions  from  individuals  or  churches  and  so- 
cieties, I  could  not  tell  precisely  how  much,  but  I  think  sixteen  hundred  and 
odd  dollars,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  out, and  ninety-eight  centsmore, 
on  orders  drawn  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  society,  up  to  the 
time  that  they  resorted  to  an  auditing  committee.  Since  then  no  money 
bas  been  expended  except  on  orders  signed  by  that  auditing  committee. 
The  money  was  paid  out  on  those,  and  delivered  to  the  persons  bring- 
ing me  the  orders. 

Q.  Please  state  the  objects  of  those  expenditures  for  that  amount. — 
A.  Some  of  the  money  has  beeii  expended  to  defray  the  expense  of  halls 
for  meetings;  some  of  it  ostensibly  for  printing;  a  small  portion  of  it 
for  taking  care  of  the  emigrants  while  they  were  here  in  indigent  cir- 
camstances;  some  of  it  for  transportation;  all  as  set  forth  in  the 
orders. 

Q.  The  largest  amount  was  to  pay  for  their  transportation  t — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  the  greatest  amount  was  for  transportation. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  the  committee,  from  the  amount  of  money  you  have 
expended,  about  the  numberof  people  that  have  been  transported  by  this 
fond  from  here  to  Indiana  1 — A.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  make  any 
statement  without  reference,  and  I  have  no  data  with  me  just  now,  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  what  the  scope  of  your  inquiries  would  be.  I  will 
famish  the  committee,  if  they  desire  it,  a  particular  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  so,  stating  especially  the  amount 
expended  for  transportation. 

Witness.  Do  you  want  a  full  and  detailed  report  regarding  the 
fandf 

The  Chairman.  Ko  ;  simply  a  statement  that  so  much  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  that  it  has  been  expended  as  follows,  so  that  we  can  see  for 
what  it  bas  been  expended.  And  now  please  state  whether  you  have 
taken  no  other  duties  upon  you  in  connection  with  this  emigration  mat- 
ter, besides  acting  as  treasurer  of  this  society,  and  disbursing  its  funds. — 
A.  Not  at  all ;  I  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  beyond  that. 

Q.  I  suppose,  from  your  acting  as  an  officer  of  this  society,  that  yon 
in  the  main  approve  of  its  purpose  ? — A.  I  approve  of  affording  every 
facility  to  every  American  citizen  to  g:>  anywhere  that  he  chooses  to  go 
within  this  conntry ;  and  if  he  is  not  satisfied  where  he  is,  and  the  public 
thinks  it  is  for  its  good  to  aid  him,  or  any  society  thinks  it  is  for  his 
good  to  aid  him  in  his  purpose  to  go  elsewhere,  I  would  not  interfere 
with  their  doing  so. 
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Q.  lu  this  instance,  I  conceive  that  you  deem  it  to  be  for  the  public  in- 
terest that  this  transfer  should  take  place,  or  you  would  not  be  connected 
with  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  for  the  public  interest  so  much  as 
for  the  interest  of  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  migration. 

Q.  You  were  a  citizen  of  New  York  before  you  came  here  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Indian^i,  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  T — 
A.  I  have  passed  through  there;  I  have  never  spent  any  time  there. 

This  witness,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee,  sent  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Washixgtox,  D.  C,  January  22, 18d0, 

Hon.  D.  W.  YooRHEES,  • 

Chairman  of  Exodus  Invtstigation  Commiitee  : 

Sir  :  In  pnrsnance  of  your  request  I  present  the  following  abstract  of  my  account, 
as  treasurer  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  and  to  correct  my  statement  of  yesterday, 
made  from  recollection : 

Received  from  all  sources,  from  May  6, 1879,  to  January  10, 1880 $2,021  08 

Expended  as  follows : 

Nov.  20.  For  transportation  of  emij^rants,  as  per  vonchers $170  00 

Nov.  23.  For  transportation  of  emigrants,  as  per  vouchers 63  00 

Dec.    9.  For  transportation  of  emigrants,  as  per  vouchers 540  00 

Dec.  10.  For  transportation  of  emigrants,  as  per  vouchers 270  00 

Dec.  16.  For  transportation  of  emigrants,  as  per  vouchers 468  00 

Dec.  19.  For  transportation  of  emigrants,  as  per  vouchers 170  00 

Dec.  26.  For  transportation  of  emigrants,  hs  per  vouchers 20  00 

On  sundry  vouchers  for  other  expenses 315  06 

2, 023  71 

Excess  of  receipts 2  63 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  M.  CLAPP,  Treasurer. 

On  motion  the  committee  adjourned  to  January  23, 1880. 


THIRD    DAY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Friday^  January  23, 1880, 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present,  the  chairman 
and  all  the  members.   The  taking  of  testimony  was  resumed  as  follows 

O.  S.  B.  Wall  recalled  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Mr.  Wall,  you  stated  the  other  day  that,  in  your  judgment, 
some  twenty-five  hundred,  perhaps  more,  colored  persons  had  emigrated 
from  North  Carolina  to  Indiana  up  to  this  timef — Answer.  Yes,  sir; 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  pretending  to  be  accurate  in  that ; 
I  have  not  kept  any  account  of  numbers. 

Q.  We  do  not  expect  that;  you  say  that  is  your  approximate  esti- 
mate.— A.  I  think  so;  those  that  have  passed  through  this  way  and  in 
other  ways  from  North  Carolina  to  Indiana. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  were  able  to  and  did  pay  their  own  way 
from  North  Carolina  to  Indiana? — A.  I  should  say  one-half  at  least; 
more  likely  two  thirds. 

Q.  That  would  leave  one-third  to  be  provided  for? — A.  Yes, sir;  I 
would  qualify  that  in  this  way:  We  have  never  paid  anybody's  way 
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from  North  Carolina  here,  to  my  knowledge ;  our  assistance  has  been 
from  this  city  west. 

Q.  Now,  repeat  yonr  answer. — A.  I  mean  to  say  this :  To  my  own 
knowledge  I  think  I  can  state  positively  there  never  has  gone  a  dollar 
from  us  out  of  the  city,  or  to  help  anybody  to  come  to  this  city — to  this 
District;  but  that  our  assistance  has  been  to  persons  passing  through. 

Q.  To  Indiana? — A.  No;  not  to  Indiana  specially,  but  to  persons 
stopped  here  and  unable  to  go  further. 

Q.  Where  did  you  help  them  to? — A.  To  Kansas,  some  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  help  anybody  to  Kansas  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  now. 

Q.  A  dozen  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  ;  perhaps  more. 

Q.  Did  you  help  as  many  as  fifty  ? — A.  I  cannot  say,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  be  put  on  record  as  to  the  number.  I  have  not  attended  so  much 
to  the  details  of  this  matter  as  to  having  its  general  supervision. 

Q.  Very  well ;  that  is  an  answer.  You  think  there  were  more  than  a 
dozen  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  more. 

Q.  Ton  stated  to  the  committee  that  you  had  made  a  certain  arrange- 
ment with  the  railroad  officials,  namely,  ^^  to  Indiana  $9  a  head  and  $1 
drawback'';  did  you  make  a  similar  arrangement  to  Kansas? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  before  I  interposed  with  the  railroads  those  going  to  Kan- 
sas had  gone  on. 

Q.  Do  you  know  on  what  terms  the  railroads  took  them  to  Kansas  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  fare  of  a  colored  emigrant  to  Kansas  is 
from  here  over  any  line  of  road? — A.  I  think  that  to  any  prominent 
place  there,  such  as  Topeka  or  Lawrence,  it  is  $19  or  $20  for  emigrant 
fare. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  that  by  talking  with  the  railroad  officials  ? — A. 
No,  sir  ;  but  by  looking  at  a  chart  I  got  from  them  with  the  emigrant 
rates  printed  on  it. 

Q.  Did  you  go  and  make  these  arrangements  yourself? — A.  No,  sir  ; 
not  specially.  I  was  at  the  office  talking  to  Mr.  Coleman,  and  I  asked 
him  about  it ;  not  particularly  as  to  Kansas,  but  what  the  contract 
would  be  to  all  important  points. 

Q.  But  you  state  that  the  assistance,  the  pecuniary  assistance,  given 
to  these  emigrants  by  your  society  has  consisted  in  helping  the  people 
to  go  to  Indiana  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  to  Indiana  and  elsewhere. 

Q.  Where  else? — A.  We  have  assisted  them  to  several  places.  I  do 
not  understand  all  the  places. 

Q.  We  will  get  along  faster,  Mr.  Wall,  if  you  will  give  direct  answers 
to  my  questions. — A.  I  want  to  be  explicit,  Senator. 

Q-  Now  where  did  you  help  them  to  ? — A.  I  think  in  several  cases  to 
Kansas,  and  I  know  in  several  cases  to  Ohio,  and  I  know  principally  to 
Indiana. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  a  while  ago  that  you  did  not  assist  any  of  these 
emigrants  to  Kansas,  and  that  most  of  them  who  had  gone  through 
here  to  that  point  went  with  individual  assistance  ? — A.  I  did  not,  and 
if  I  did,  1  wish  to  correct  it. 

Q.  Then  you  state  that  you  assisted,  or  the  members  of  your  society 
did,  emigrants  on  their  way  to  Kansas  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  wish  to  be  cor- 
rect. That  was  before  I  made  the  arrangement  with  the  railroads.  I 
mean  now  what  the  society  has  done.  We  had  several  cases,  more  than 
a  dozen  perhaps,  in  which  we  assisted  people  to  Kansas. 

Q.  I  asked  you  in  that  connection  how  much  it  cost  to  take  them  to 
Kansas,  and  you  answered  $19  or  $20. 
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Senator  Vance.  I  think  it  is  $19  or  $21. 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir }  I  think  it  is  $21  now. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Yon  say  abont  two  thirds  of  these  people  transported  themselves 
to  Indiana? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  idea. 

Q.  That  woald  leave  you  some  eight  hundred  to  be  provided  for  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  about  one-third,  at  $9. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  did  that  call  for  f — A.  The  eight  hundred,  do  3*ou 
mean? 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  eight  hundred,  at  $9  a  head. — A.  I  could  not  state,  and, 
if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  tell  you.  Senator^— 

Q.  No,  no,  Mr.  Wall,  just  tell  me  how  much  eight  hundred,  at  $9 
a  head,  would  amount  to.  Cannot  you  do  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I 
was  a  very  small  boy  I  could  do  that. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  ask,  and  I  want  you  to  answer. — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  but 
we  did  not  pay  that  amount. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  figures. — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  did  not 
pay  but  $8  a  head. 

Q.  Then  how  much  would  that  be  ?  I  will  give  you  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain afterwards. — A.  That  would  be  about  $6,400. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  want  to  explain  that  you  did  not  pay  that  amount  yon 
can  do  so. — A.  Well,  sir,  we  did  not  pay  that  amount  from  the  fact  that 
a  great  proportion  of  those  would  go  upon  half-fare  tickets,  and  others 
were  children  who  did  not  pay  a  cent. 

Q.  Did  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad  carry  a  number  of  people  to 
Indiana  for  nothing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  By  whose  authority  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Garrett  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Cole,  the  general  passenger  agent  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  they  would  take  them  for  nothing  ? — A,  No,  sir  ; 
he  certainly  did  not. 

Q.  Why,  then,  did  they  do  it  ? — A.  Because  on  all  railroads  babies 
are  not  charged  for,  and  between  five  and  twelve  years  of  age  they  go 
on  half  fare,  and  I  think  that  is  the  general  rule  not  alone  to  negro  em- 
igrants. 

Q.  Of  those  eight  hundred  can  you  tell  how  many  were  women  and 
children  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  more  than  Mr.  Ciapphas  as  to  how  much 
money  was  paid  for  the  transportation  of  women  and  children  ? — A.  No, 
sir,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Wall,  at  a  former  meeting  I  asked  you  if  you  would  be 
good  enough  to  bring  the  reports  of  the  society  and  what  letters  and 
correspondence  you  had  relating  to  this  exodus  movement ;  have  you 
them  with  you  this  morning  ? — A.  I  have  not  this  morning.  Senator. 
There  was  a  small  sort  of  mishap  by  which  I  do  not  have  them.  I  asked 
the  secretary  to  let  me  have  them,  Mr.  Adams  not  being  here.  I  asked 
his  brother-in-law,  who  is  in  the  Treasury,  to  let  me  have  what  Mr. 
Adams  had  ;  but  by  some  mishap  I  did  not  get  them  until  I  started  up 
to  the  committee,  and  1  did  not  have  time  to  assort  them.  I  will  bring 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  assorted  over,  and  I  find  out  what  has  to  do 
with  the  emigration  society  and  what  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Vance  you  may  ask  Mr.  Wall  any  questions  you 
desire. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 
Q.  Just  a  few.    Mr.  Wall  how  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  in  North 
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Carolina  f — A.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  been  in  the  State — I  guess  it  has 
been  sixteen  years ;  it  might  have  been  more  than  that. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  been  there  for  some  time  then  f — A.  Not  for  a  good 
while. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything,  of  your  own  knowledge,  about 
the  condition  of  the  colored  people  down  there  of  course,  not  having 
been  in  the  State? — A.  I  do  not  know,  governor,  of  course,  from  being 
in  the  State,  but  I  know  as  to  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it  from  personal  observation  from  seeing  it  your- 
self f — A.  No,  sir,  except  from  seeing  people  from  there. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  derive  your  information  ? — A.  From  perhaps 
a  dozen  of  those  emigrants,  who  were  very  intelligent  men — candid, 
sober  men. 

Q.  That  is  from  those  emigrants  passing  through  here  leaving  the 
State  t — A.  A  portion  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  derived  any  of  your  information  from  intelligent  white 
men  of  the  State  ! — A.  I  do  not  call  to  mind  any  time  where  I  talked  to 
a  white  man  from  the  State ;  but  I  have  read  the  papers  and  talked 
with  Intelligent  colored  men  other  than  emigrants. 

Q.  In  reply  to  a  question  of  Senator  Voorhees,  in  relation  to  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  act  of  Indiana,  you  stated  that  you  did  not  care  any- 
thing about  it,  that  it  applied  to  all  colors  ? — A.  I  said,  if  it  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  to  the  contrary,  that  the  laws  of  North 
Carolina  do  not  apply  to  all  colors  If — A,  No,  sir ;  but  I  know  of  no  law 
passed  that  would  benefit  many  white  people  that  would  benefit  but 
very  few  of  the  colored  people.  There  are  many  laws  passed  in  those 
States  where  it  is  the  meaning  and  intention  of  tue  legislature  to  apply 
them  to  the  colored  people. 

Q.  You  place  that  on  a  supposition  ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant  act,  you  suppose  that  very  few  tenants  are  whites  !— A.  I  do 
not  know,  sir,  that  I  think  that;  but  there  are  a  great  many  circum- 
stances that  go  to  make  up  the  facts  of  a  man's  opinions.  I  know  that 
my  father  was  a  great  slaveholder,  and  on  his  plantations  there  were 
many  poor  whites.  The  number  of  poor  whites  was  small  compared 
with  the  slaves,  and  I  have  thought  that  since  the  war  there  would  not 
be  many  poor  whites  without  some  land. 

Q.  Yon  mean  compared  with  the  negroes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  all  re- 
mained there  as  they  were  during  the  slave  time. 

Q.  You  also  stated,  Mr.  Wall,  that  North  Carolina  did,  for  a  while, 
seem  to  take  an  interest  in  the  emigration  of  the  negro,  and  that  that 
interest  had  sort  of  died  away  ? — A.  I  think  I  did  say  something  to  con- 
vey that  impression  ;  that  last  year,  1870,  they  were  not  dispensing  so 
much  education  to  blacks  as  when  the  education  law  was  passed. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  last  report  of  the  superintendent  of  education  f 
— A.  No,  sir  5  I  wish  I  could  see  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  fact,  that  the  number  of  colored  children  at- 
tending the  schools  has  been  increasing  from  year  to  year! — A.  No, 
sir ;  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  taxation  authorized  by  the  State  for 
common  schools  this  year  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  seen  no  report  of  it. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  report  from  which  to  say  that  education  in  the 
State  is  not  increasing  ! — A.  I  respectfully  beg  to  diflfer  from  the  Sena- 
tor.   I  think  I  had  information. 

Q.  Was  it  from  documents,  official  reports,  and  things  of  that  sort? — 
A.  I  think  that  would  be  the  best  evidence,  but  I  do  not  consider  there 
is  no  other  way  of  knowing  the  fact. 
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Q.  Well,  yoa  have  no  information,  I  believe  you  said,  that  the  colored 
people  had  been  subjected  to  any  political  persecution  in  North  Caro- 
lina?— A.  No^sir;  not  as  we  understand  it  to  be  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  where  they  are  treated  very  badly.  There  is  not  that  sort  of 
treatment  in  North  Carolina ;  but  I  have  heard  a  number  of  these  emi- 
grants say  that  in  various  ways  they  have  had  intimidation  and  things 
of  that  sort.  I  have  never  made  that  question  in  the  society  giving  aid 
to  emigrants. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  colored  people  bulldozing  each  other? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  not;  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  did  do  it. 

Q.  You  should  not  be  supriaed  if  they  did  j  do  you  know  if  a  colored 
man  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  if  his  own  people  bulldozed  him  and 
subjected  his  life  to  danger  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  as  I  ever 
heard  of  an  instance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  laws  in  North  Carolina  make  any  difference 
between  colored  people  and  others? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  of  no  law  that 
does  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  in  Kansas,  to  which  yon  have  been  helping 
these  people,  that  the  word  *' white''  is  in  the  constitution,  and  that  they 
do  not  prevent  colored  people  from  voting  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  of  no 
differences  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  word  "white"  is  in  the  constitution? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  in  18GC  the  word  *'  white"  was  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  people  objected  to  striking  it  out  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know  that  it  was  when  Kansas  was  a  Terri- 
torial State,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  distinctions  made  there  now ; 
but  if  vou  tell  me  that  it  is  there  I  shall  believe  it. 

Q.  I  said  it  because  I  was  asking  you  if  you  were  sending  people  to 
a  State  with  the  guaranty  of  all  their  rights  where  the  word  "white"  is 
in  the  constitution  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  as  to  that. 

Q.  And  all  this  that  you  have  testified  about  the  wages  of  laborers 
and  the  paying  of  them  in  store-orders  and  their  coming  out  at  the  end 
of  the  year  without  money,  you  got  all  that  from  the  colored  emigrants? 
— A.  Principally;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  farm  operations  generally  that  a  farm  is  some- 
times from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  town  and  that  the  colored 
people  frequently  cannot  go  to  town  to  make  their  purchases,  and  these 
colored  stores  are  established  for  the  mutual  convenience  of  the  landlord 
and  tenants,  and  these  advances  are  made  to  them  for  their  own  accom- 
modation ?  That  is  not  an  unusual  thing,  is  it,  in  such  places  where 
farming  is  carried  on? — A.  No,  sir;  1  believe  not. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Of  what  class  is  your  society  composed,  white  or  colored  ? — A. 
Colored  people,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  proportion  f — A.  I  do  not  know  as  we  have  a  white  mem- 
ber, except  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  is  not  here,  and  has  not  been  here  for 
some  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Mendenhall  considers  himself  a 
member.    If  he  does,  he  is  a  white  man. 

Q.  What  was  the  motive  and  purpose  of  organizing  this  society? — 
A.  In  the  first  place  we  thought  of  the  condition  of  the  colored  people 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  that  there  was  a  great  many  of  them  here, 
far  more  than  had  enough  to  do,  and  that  Congress  was  making  appro- 
priations for  their  support  from  year  to  year,  and  they  were  the  recipi- 
ents of  government  charity.    I  think  I  sent  a  communication  to  Con- 
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gres8  at  one  time  that  the  colored  people  coald  not  be  made  a  good  peo- 
ple so  long  as  they  were  the  recipients  of  charity,  and  inasmuch  as 
they  themselves  would  not  like  to  raise  their  children  in  this  way,  in 
that  spirit  of  self-supporting  independence  I  asked  Congress  to  make 
an  appropriation  to  help  us  get  them  West  and  settle  them,  and  bridge 
them  over  for  a  year  or  so,  taking  a  mortgage  on  their  lands.  I  thought 
it  would  be  best  for  the  country  to  do  that  instead  of  feeding  them  with 
soup  here  in  the  city  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  Was  this  society  organized  before  there  was  any  movement  of  the 
colored  people  from  the  States  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  principally  to  get  these  people — colored  people — away  from 
the  District? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  organized  long  before  the  exodus 
began. 

Q.  Do  yon  recollect  when  yon  first  made  this  move  f— A.  I  believe  it 
was  two  and  a  half  or  may  be  three  mouths  before  the  movement.  I 
could  see  the  exact  date. 

Q.  When  was  this  circular  issued;  after  the  movement  from  the 
States  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  long  time  after  we  organized. 

Q.  Senator  Vance  askecl  you  as  to  North  Oarolina. — A.  We  had  no 
reference  to  North  Carolina  in  that  circular.  We  had  our  eyes  directed 
to  this  great  movement  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  to  Illinois  and 
other  States. 

Q.  Then  the  incessant  strife  to  which  you  refer  in  this  circular  had  no 
reference  to  North  Carolina  ! — A.  We  should  not  have  thought  of  that 
State  if  the  people  down  there  had  not  come  and  told  us  and  excited 
our  sympathy.  We  then  thought  the  operations  of  our  society  might 
as  well  apply  to  them  as  to  any  other  people,  for  it  was  only  giving  aid 
to  human  beings  in  distress.  At  the  time  of  issuing  the  circular  we  had 
no  knowledge  of  any  other  movement,  and  no  reference  to  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Q.  I  do  not  believe  yon  stated  where  the  contributions  to  your  society 
came  from.  Please  state  it. — A.  They  came  from  churches  and  indi- 
viduals.   1  believe  Colonel  Ingersoll  gave  us  a  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Was  that  in  a  public  hall! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  public  meeting. 
Then  Mr.  Douglass  got  for  us  $250  from  Miss  E]i2abeth  Thompson. 

Q.  Mr.  Douglass  is  opposed  to  the  exodus,  is  he  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  get  it  solely  as  a  charitable  contribution? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
told  him  when  I  went  to  his  office,  and  said  to  him  that  the  people  were 
here,  and  that  they  needed  it,  and  that  I  heard  he  had  $250  to  help 
them.    He  said  that,  yes ;  as  the  people  were  here  he  would  assist  them. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  whose  suggestion  you  made  the  arrangement 
with  the  railroad  authorities  for  the  transportation  of  these  people  to 
Indiana,  and  whether  you  knew  of  people  sent  out  there  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  their  agents  or  otherwise? — A.  They  had  been  sending  people 
by  the  railroads  for  some  time,  sending  them  in  little  lots,  as  I  was  told 
by  Mr.  Adams  and  others.  It  was  quite  a  while  before  I  went  to  see 
them,  but  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  their  talk,  but  as  it  was  vague 
rumor  I  got  over  in  the  cars  to  see  them.  I  knew  there  were  many  kind 
people  contributing  funds  to  the  society,  and  I  thought  it  due  to  them 
to  see  the  condition  of  these  people  and  get  the  best  rates  that  I  could 
for  them,  so  that  I  could  speak  to  the  societ}^  and  tell  them  what  we  had 
done.  Still,  we  never  had  any  regular  meeting  about  it,  but  I  went  for 
that  reason  to  Baltimore  to  see  their  general  agents.  Some  persons 
said  we  could  get  better  rates  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  some 
said  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac,  but  I  went  to  see  them  for  myself. 
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Q.  What  rate  did  yon  get;  eight  dollars  with  a  dollar  drawback  to  go 
to  Indiana  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  nineteen  to  twenty-one  to  Kansas  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  was  cheaper  to  go  to  Indiana? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  were 
glad  when  they  went  there  on  that  account. 

Q.  What  reports  did  yon  get  as  to  their  getting  employment  out 
there  f — A.  We  had  good  reports.  We  said  we  did  not  want  to  send 
them  where  they  would  not  be  provided  for.  Our  object  was  to  aid 
them  in  securing  good  homes  and  employment  and  not  to  benefit  any 
particular  person.  We  sent  Ihem  out  there,  and  I  have  letters  that  I 
can  bring  to  yon  showing  that  they  are  satisfied.  It  was  our  object,  as 
I  say,  to  provide  for  them  in  that  way. 

Q.  State  again  on  what  yon  base  your  estimate  of  2,500  who  have 
gone  to  Indiana,  and  whether  all  of  them  were  from  North  Carolina? — 
A.  I  think  not  all,  but  I  think  they  are  mostly  from  there.  I  may  have 
missed  the  figures  one-half,  for  I  made  no  note  of  it  as  they  passed 
throngh.  I  did  no  clerical  duty  about  the  organization,  but  from  the 
numbers  who  have  passed  through  at  the  depot  aud  information  I  got 
in  one  way  and  another  it  just  seemed  so. 

Q.  If  you  have  been  mistaken  in  the  figure,  which  way  do  you  think 
the  mistake  has  been  made? — A.  I  overestimated  it,  for  I  have  been 
thinking  of  it  overnight. 

Q.  Does  anybody  here  know  the  number! — A.  I  think  Mr.  Dukehart 
would  know.    He  was  summoned  as  a  witness  here. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  number  yourself? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  might  have  heard  of  colored  peoi)le  bulldozing 
each  other?  What  is  the  extent  of  your  information  on  that  point? — 
A.  As  the  Senator  has  inquired,  the  great  mass  of  them  are  opposed  to 
a  colored  man  voting  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  where  one  is  inclined 
that  way  they  have  been  apt  to  think  he  was  a  renegade  and  to  threaten 
violence  to  him.    I  spoke  of  their  bulldozing  in  that  sense. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  likely  to  do  that  to  one  another  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  the  sentiments  of  the  colored  people  in  North 
Carolina,  what  are  they,  Democrats  or  Kepublicans  ? — A.  They  are  Re- 
publicans. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  a  Democrat  carrying  a  certain  dis- 
trict in  North  Carolina,  Kitchen's  district ;  how  do  you  account  for  its 
going  Democratic  when  there  is  a  large  majority  of  colored  voters  in 
that  district  ? 

Senator  Vance.  There  were  two  Republican  candidates.  Senator. 
The  aggregate  vote  showed  a  large  Republican  majority,  and  Mr.  O'Hara 
got  a  large  majority  over  his  Republican  opponents  in  the  contest. 

Senator  Blair.  He  claims  that  he  was  counted  out. 

Senator  Vance.  Yes,  sir;  counted  out  by  the  county  returning  boards. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Windom.)  I  will  ask  you  as  to  your  information  about 
the  treatment  of  the  colored  people  in  North  Carolina  several  years  ago, 
during  the  time  of  the  Ku-Klux? — A.  That  I  understood  only,  but  I 
understood  it  to  be  the  same  as  in  other  States  farther  southwest  where 
my  attention  was  called. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  exodus  from  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi? — A.  I  think  it  is  on  account  of  the  abuses  the  colored 
people  have  received. 

Q.  What  character  of  abuses? — A.  Almost  every  kind.  They  were 
not  only  maltreated  by  those  in  whose  employ  they  were,  but  greatly 
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oatraged  as  to  their  rights  to  vote,  and  intimidation  ruled  almost  broad- 
cast. 

Q.  State  as  to  the  effect  this  treatment  in  those  localities  has  had  on 
the  colored  race. — A.  It  has  had  the  effect  to  demoralize  them  an,d  make 
them  discontented  throughout  the  whole  South. 

Q.  State  if  they  have  not  a  general  apprehension  of  danger  and  mal- 
treatment all  through  that  section.— Afi  Tes,  sir;  I  think  where  they 
are  even  treated  best  their  treatment  is  such  as  to  demoralize  them  and 
frighten  them. 

Q.  Would  that  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  wish  to  leave  and  go 
somewhere  elset — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

By  Senator  Vance: 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  that  the  second  district  of  ^orth  Carolina 
was  carried  for  the  Democrats  by  any  violence,  intimidation,  or  threats 
on  the  part  of  the  white  people? — A. -Ko,  sir;  I  understood  that  Mr. 
O'Hara  carried  it  fairly,  but  on  account  of  the  manipulations  of  those 
in  control,  the  Democrats,  he  was  cheated  out  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  it  was  the  Democrats  who  did  that? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  some  of  the  votes  cast  for  him  were  thrown  out  unfairly,  and 
if  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  them  he  would  now  have  his  seat. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  those  large  liepublican  counties,  where 
they  have  three  thousand  Republican  majority,  that  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  Democratic  county  oflficers? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  in  ? — A.  I  think  the  same  way  as  they  get  to 
Congress. 

Q.  Well,  they  would  have  to  have  a  start  before  they  could  get  in  to 
do  these  things.  How  did  they  get  in  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  in  this  same  way, 
I  suppose. 

Q.  Take  the  counties  of  Edgecombe,  Halifax,  and  Warren.  Do  you 
understand  that  they  were  actually  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Democratic 
county  officers? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  take  the  aggregated  number  of  votes 
in  all  the  counties;  those  votes  have  to  be  aggregated,  and  my  informa- 
tion, I  think,  is  reliable,  though  I  may  be  mistaken,  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate there  was  this  deficiency ;  that  if  there  had  been  a  proper  aggregate 
made  of  tbe  votes  Mr.  O'Hara  would  have  been  elected. 

Q.  I  know  that  is  true,  that  the  aggregates  are  made  up  in  that  man- 
ner; but  I  want  to  know  whether  you  say  the  blame  is  on  the  Demo- 
cratic officers  ? — A.  I  say  that  as  far  as  I  know  the  blame  is  on  the 
Democratic  party  and  people. 

Q.  In  that  district? — A.  I  do  not  want  to  particularize  specially. 
The  county  officials  in  all  those  counties  I  named  to  you  are  all  Ee- 
publicans. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  know  that  as  a  fact! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  all  the  men  who  have  come  here  from  North  Carolina  come 
from  that  district? — A.  I  think  so,  mostly  ;  but  I  could  not  state  posi- 
tively, and  I  do  not  claim  that  their  greatest  trouble  is  interference  with 
their  political  rights. 

Q.  Now,  the  districts  adjoining,  tbe  one  to  tbe  southeast  and  the  one 
to  the  west,  are  close  districts,  are  they  not ! — A.  1  understand  so 

Q.  And  there  has  been  no  emigration  from  tbe  close  districts,  but 
all  of  it  has  been  from  those  large  Bepublican  districts,  where  the  votes 
could  be  spared? — A.  I  have  had  no  particulars  except  as  those  people 
landed  here,  and  no  particular  data  as  to  where  they  came  from. 

Q.  Didn't  it  strike  you  as  a  little  more  than  an  accident  that  the  em- 
igration nearly  all  came  from  that  large  liepublican  district  and  went 
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to  this  large  Democratic  State ;  didn't  it  look  a  little  more  like  design 
than  accident  ? — A.  Governor,  from  your  standpoint  it  may,  bat  I  know 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  preconcerted  plan  or  arrangement  with 
anybody  in  North  Carolina  to  forward  this  movement;  bat  onr  only  con- 
nection with  these  people  has  been  when  they  came  here  and  told  their 
own  simple  story.  There  has  been  no  arrangement  made  by  as  with 
these  people  in  North  Carolina. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Mr.  Wall,  I  wish  .you  to  state,  from  your  entire  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter  derived  as  a  member  of  the  society  or  from  public  persons 
or  connection  with  colored  men,  and  from  all  sources  or  any  source  of 
knowledge  whatever,  whether  this  exodus  originated  in  or  is  promoted 
by  any  political  arrangement  outside  of  the  States  where  these  people 
reside. — ^A.  That  is  from  the  Northern  States,  you  mean  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  originating  of  this  move- 
ment by,  through,  or  with  the  assistance  of  any  political  influence. 

Q.  My  question  is  also  whether  it  is  being  promoted  by  any  influence 
whatever? — A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever.  1  know  of  no  money  that  has 
been  used  to  assist  it  that  came  from  any  political  sources  whatever. 

Q.  From  your  relation  to  and  connection  with  the  colored  race  of  the 
country,  and  your  residence  and  opportunities  for  getting  knowledge,  if 
there  was  any  such  influence  promoting  the  exodus,  do  you  think  you 
would  know  it  ? — A.  I  think  I  should. 

Q.  Is  there  any  colored  man  in  the  United  States,  you  think,  who 
would  know  better  than  yourself  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  shoc^ld  be  as 
likely  to  know  as  anybody. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  business  arrangement  in  the  North  that  is 
employing  and  stimulating  this  movement  ? — A.  No,  sir;  none. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  railroad  companies  have  been 
stimulating  it  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  railroad  patronage. — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  asked  that,  and  I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  correct 
myself.  I  see  in  this  miserable  Post  here  it  makes  me  say  that  Mr« 
Dukehart  had  been  downthere  stirring  them  up ;  but  I  wish  tosay  that  he 
has  been  down  there  the  same  as  any  other  agent  for  a  railroad  seeking 
patronage.  I  stated  expressly  that  he  was  not  stirring  them  up,  to  my 
knowledge,  and  I  suppose  I  was  reported  correctly. 

Senator  Vance.  It  is  in  the  record,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  cor- 
rectly reported. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  You  state  you  know  nothing  of  any  political  or  business  influence 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  movement.  I  would  like  for  you,  in  a  few 
words,  to  explain  to  the  committee  what  you  think  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  movement ;  what  you  think  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  move- 
ment in  North  Carolina,  and  whether  it  has  ^ny  particular  significance 
or  whether  it  is  but  an  incident  of  a  general  movement. — A.  I  will  say 
to  the  latter  part  of  your  inquiry,  that  it  may  not  be  an  extensive  move- 
ment in  North  Carolina,  but  as  soon  as  the  masses  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  people  there  generally  learn  of  the  success  of  their  friends,  I 
think  they  will  be  influenced  just  as  other  people  are,  and  that  in  time 
it  will  become  a  general  movement. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  me.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
laboring  classes,  or  asking  about  them  ;  but  I  ask  you,  judging  from  all 
causes  and  influences  which  yon  know  to  be  operating  upon  this  move- 
ment, is  it  likely  to  be  as  great  from  North  Carolina  as  it  is  from  other 
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parts  of  the  South  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  stated,  I  thiuk  it  will  be  general, 
growing  greater  as  those  who  go  before  have  succeeded. 

Q.  You  hare  stated  some  of  the  causes  to  be  in  the  nature  of  abuses 
pat  upon  the  colored  people ;  do  you  think  those  abuses  are  as  great  in 
North  Carolina  as  they  are  in  other  Southern  States ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  why  will  the  movement  assume  such  proportions  in  North 
Carolina  as  it  has  in  other  States! — A.  Because  I  thiuk  this  excitement 
and  disturbances  about  the  time  of  elections  will  come  on  once  in  a  while. 
While  these  people  are  a  laboring  class  of  people,  and  live  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, they  will  not  suffer  so  much  from  them  in  North  Carolina  as  they 
have  elsewhere;  but  the  advantages  of  the  Northwest  ai^  so  mnch 
greater  that  they  will  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  move  right 
along.  I  think,  because  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  Northwest  that 
cannot  be  had  in  North  Carolina,  there  will  be  a  movement  from  the 
one  State  to  the  others.  For  instance,  the  soil  is  not  so  good  in  North 
Carolina  as  it  is  in  the  Northwest;  and  another  great  qaatter  of  im- 
portance to  them  is  their  school  advantages. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  school  advantages  in  North  Carolina  are 
less  than  they  are  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  or  where  this  great  per- 
secution is  of  which  we  heart — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Many  of  the  questions  here  seem  to  be  particularly  directed  to 
North  Carolina,  as  though  this  is  a  North  Carolina  movement  specially. 
Do  you  so  understand  it  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  I  did  not  have  North 
Carolina  in  my  mind  when  I  interested  myself  about  the  exodus. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  that  your  organization  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  exodus t — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  first. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  North  Carolina  exodus,  do  yon  look  on  it  as  the 
principal  movement,  or  is  the  exodus  from  other  States  to  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  i>ortion  of  the  movement? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the 
exodus  in  the  Southwestern  States  is  the  principal  part  of  the  move- 
ment. 

Q.  And  the  North  Carolina  movement  you  regard  as  an  Incident  of 
itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  soil  in  the  Northwest'  is  better  than  in  the 
Southern  States  ! — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  But  I  understand  you  that  political  proscription  is  less  in  North 
Carolina  than  in  those  other  Southern  States  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  yon  think  that  other  advantages  in  the  Northwest  and 
persecutions  in  the  South  are  the  cause  of  this  movement  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  will  you  please  state  your  philosophy  of  the  exodusf 
— A.  This  would  be  my  theory :  Just  after  tue  war  our  people  were  in 
good  condition.  From  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds  that 
passed  over  us  our  people  emerged  into  a  condition  where  there  seemed 
to  be  a  little  sunlight,  and  into  what  was  for  a  while  a  better  state  of 
things,  and,  to  use  the  language  that  Senator  Vance  used,  our  stars 
seemed  to  be  rising.  We  got  along  for  several  years  very  well  until 
there  were  several  failures  iu  the  law  or  failure  to  support  the  enforce- 
ment act  properly,  when  the  men  who  had  been  in  the  rebellion  came  into 
power  iu  those  States,  and  they,  as  seemed  to  be  natural  with  them,  took 
control  of  their  State  governments  which  they  had  not  had  under  the  car- 
pet-bag governments,  and  then  the  things  relapsed  into  pretty  much 
their  old  condition  ;  and  since  then  the  pressure  goes  on  as  all  other  op- 
preHsions  do  until  we  have  got  into  a  state  of  things  so  dark  and  oppressive 
that  there  must  be  some  ventilation.  There  must  be  something  to  make 
ns  free  again.  In  order  to  do  this  and  get  into  a  better  condition  I  be- 
lieve the  exodus  began.    I  believe  it  was  a  spontaneous  movement,  and 
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if  anybody  had  any  agency  in  it  it  was  onr  Heavenly  Father,  the  great 
Creator  of  us  all. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  think  it  is  possible  for  the  controlling  element  in  the  South- 
ern States — that  is,  for  the  Democratic  party,  by  any  change  in  its 
policy  towards  the  colored  people,  to  gradually  put  an  end  to  the  exo- 
dus?— A.  I  do  think  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  negro  wants  to  go  away  from  there  if  he  i)  treated 
well! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  his  nature  to  be  religious  and  contented 
if  he  is  treated  well  at  home. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  white  population  would  be  willing  to  reside  long 
at  the  North  or  at  the  South  under  the  same  conditions  that  the  blacks 
have  been  subjected  to,  and  would  the  exodus  have  taken  place  ? — A. 
From  my  knowledge  of  the  East  and  observation  of  the  white  race, 
I  know  they  would  not  have  remained. 

Q.  Is  there  any  change  of  treatment  possible  from  the  dominant  peo- 
ple in  the  Soujbh,  do  you  think  Y — A.  I  think  the  exodus  will  not  cease 
until  these  people  get  a  change  from  that  treatment  which  prevails 
there.  I  think  it  would  then,  and  that  the  colored  people  had  better 
stay  there  than  in  the  North. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  just  after  the  war,  and  after  this  millennium 
there  was  going  on  in  the  South,  my  father  sent  me  to  the  South.  I  did 
gravitate  in  that  direction  ;  but  the  matter  got  to  be  so  luminous  pretty 
soon  that  I  stopped  right  here. 

Q.  Ominous  you  mean,  instead  of  luminous? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  such  was  the  condi- 
tion at  the  South  that  the  negro  began  to  gravitate  towards  the  South? 
— A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  think  his  old  and  familiar  associations  led  him  towards 
the  land  of  his  home.  His  parents  would  like  taking  him  there.  I  do 
not  think  so  much  of  this  idea  of  a  hot  climate  for  the  negro  as  others 
do.  But  this  land  gave  them  a  good  climate,  but  a  poor  soil ;  but  I 
thought  they  might  overcome  that. 

Q.  According  to  your  explanation,  I  think,  under  the  good  teachings 
of  Senator  Vance  this  State  can  be  made  the  Indiana  of  the  exodus  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  You  say  you  have  got  reports  from  these  people  in  Indiana. 
Who  have  made  them  to  you  ? — A.  The  principal  reports  that  I  have 
were  made  by  a  young  man  who  seemed  to  have  been  employed  by  these 
people  to  get  them  a  place  to  settle  in. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  They  were  Perry  and  Williams ;  but  I  have 
letters  from  others. 

Q.  The  principal  reports  as  to  employment  of  these  people  here  are 
from  Perry  and  Williams  ? — A.  Yes,  sir :  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Perry  and  Williams  don't  live  in  Indiana,  do  they  ? — A.  No,  sir  j 
not  permanently. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  live  there  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  except  to  go  there 
on  this  business. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  have  a  residence  there? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  they 
are  strangers  to  me. 

Q.  Where  do  they  live  ? — A.  I  don't  know  where  Mr.  Williams  lives^ 
but  Mr.  Perry  lives  here. 

Q.  What  is  he  doing  ? — A.  He  is  temporarily  remaining  here,  meet- 
ing the  people  coming  from  his  State. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — A.  He  is  temporarily  here,  bat  I 
think,  from  wbat  he  said  to  me,  that  he  is  going  West. 
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Q.  Where  is  he  now  t — A.  He  is  here  with  his  family,  living  in  a 
house. 

Q.  Whei'e  at  f  I  have  been  looking  for  him,  and  should  like  very 
much  to  know  his  whereabouts. — A.  He  is  here  with  his  wife  and 
children,  I  think  in  a  house  on  University  street. 

Q.  How  long  Y — A.  1  think  he  has  been  there  two  months. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from  ! — A.  I  think  he  came  from  North 
Carolina. 

Q.  How  often  has  he  been  to  Indiana  ? — A.  I  think  three  or  four 
times. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  Within  the  past  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  is  he  ? — A.  I  should  think  about  thirty  years  old. 

Q.  Then  he  reports  to  yon  that  there  is  a  demand  out  there  for  these 
people  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  so  a  little  while  ago  f — A.  I  understood 
you  to  make  a  remark  as  to  ready  employment.  He  says  there  is  ready 
employment  there  for  those  he  has  carried  out. 

Q.  How  many  has  he  carried  out? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  cannot 
answer. 

Q.  Who  can  ! — A.  Mr.  Williams. 

Q.  Where  did  he  carry  them  ? — A.  I  said  the  other  day  I  thought  to 
Greencastle,  and  I  thought  about  Indianapolis. 

Q.  I  am  just  examining  you,  Mr.  Wall,  about  as  to  what  he  says.  Ton 
are  not  responsible,  understand,  for  what  he  says. — A.  I  am  not  saying 
anything  about  the  means  he  employed,  but  simply  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  Tou  have  answered  when  you  said  that  be  took  them  in  and  about 
Greencastle  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Terre  Haute  or  Kockvale? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  they  could  get  ready  employment  on  farms  out  there  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  get  homes  to  move  into  on  these  farms  at  this  time  of  the 
jear? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  that  impression  somewhere.  I  don't  know 
that  I  hearcf  it  from  him ;  but  I  got  the  impression  that  they  were  set- 
tled on  these  places  and  conveniently  situated. 

Q.  Where  does  Williams  live  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  7 — A.  I  saw  him  in  Washington  City. 

Q.  When  f — A.  I  should  think  six  weeks  or  two  months  ago.  The 
poor  fellow  was  shivering  and  I  gave  him  one  of  my  overcoats. 

Q.  Did  he  say  there  was  ready  employment  to  do  there  for  these  peo- 
ple t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  suggest  itself  to  you  to  tell  him  to  go  out  there  and  get  some 
of  it  when  he  was  shivering  and  you  had  to  give  him  one  of  your  over- 
coats f — A.  I  don't  think  it  did.  I  thought  he  had  been  badly  treated 
by  some  people  here,  and  thought  I  ought  to  obey  the  Bible  injunction, 
when  I  had  two  coats,  to  give  my  brother  one. 

Q.  You  did  not  think  that  Governor  Vance's  constituents  had  stolen 
bis  coat,  did  you  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  No,  sir;  but  I  thought  the 
poor  fellow  had  been  badly  treated. 

Q.  He  was  connected  with  this  exodus  matter,  was  he  not  7 — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  come  accredited  to  you  in  any  way  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  was  asking  you  whether  he  was  accredited  to  you  by  anybody 
you  knew,  so  that  you  would  as  a  matter  of  business  trust  him  f — A. 
No, sir;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Williams  or  Perry  who,  when 
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they  came,  showed  me  a  certificate  of  good  character  sigued  by  the 
mayor  or  sheriff  of  Goldsborough. 

Q.  Yoa  do  not  know  which  it  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  Williams  or  Perry ;  perhaps  it  was  Perry,  who  said  that  he  was  a 
preacher,  and  I  got  the  impression  that  he  was  a  good,  honest,  upright 
man. 

Q.  Yoa  have  not  seen  Williams  since  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  trace  ot  him  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  there  was  ready  employment  in  Indiana  for  these 
emigrants  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where f — ^A.  1  do  not  remember  the  counties;  I  think  one  was 
Elkhart. 

Q.  Whatothercounty  do  you  remember? — A.  I  think  Wayne  County  j 
perhaps  at  Richmond,  Wayne  County. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  negroes  who  had  gone  in  there  ? — A.  I  think 
some  have  gone  in  there. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  ascertain  if  any  have,  as  you  have  better  means 
of  information  on  that  point  than  I.  See  whether  any  single  car-load 
has  ever  been  left  there.  Do  you  know  what  the  politics  of  that  county 
are  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  large  Republican  county ;  I  think  it  is  Repub* 
lican. 

Q.  And  these  conversations,  you  say,  with  Perry  and  Williams  were 
your  principal  sources  of  information,  but  you  said  that  you  had  letters 
from  there.  Now,  from  whom  have  you  letters;  give  me  a  single  in- 
stance ot  a  letter  assuring  yon  of  ready  employment  for  colored  people 
in  that  State  ? — A.  I  cannot  state  the  name  just  now. 

Q.  Where  are  those  letters  ? — A.  They  are  on  my  desk,  as  I  stated 
to  the  Senator,  but  I  cannot  remember  whom  they  are  from. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the  writers  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they 
are  all  strangers  to  me. 

Q.  Certainly,  but  do  you  remember  what  post-offices  they  came  from? 
— A.  No,  sir ;  1  cannot  remember. 

Q.  Can  yon  remember  the  points  contained  in  those  letters  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  they  will  show  for  themselves. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  received  assuring  you  of  ready  employment 
for  colored  laborers  in  Indiana  ? — A.  A  few. 

Q.  Give  their  number  as  far  as  you  can. — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  How  many,  a  half  dozen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  told  you  that  I  gave 
the  matter  of  the  letters  over  to  the  secretary. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  evolved  more  from  an  inner  consciousness  of  your  own 
than  any  information  you  have? — A.  No,  sir;  no,  indeed. 

Q.  We  want  the  facts,  Mr.  Wall,  and  I  mean  to  treat  you  with  the 
utmost  courtesy. — A.  You  have,  Senator. 

Q.  Of  course  I  do ;  and  I  say  to  you  that  if  it  is  not  a  belief  evolved 
from  your  inner  consciousness  and  you  have  facts  about  this  matter  upon 
which  to  base  your  opinion,  I  would  be  obliged  for  you  to  give  them  to 
us. — A.  I  will  hand  you  such  statements  from  honorable,  fair  men.  I 
will  be  able  to  give  the  names  of  veritable  men,  and  also  statements 
made  in  newspapers  of  the  facts  out  there,  all  of  which  will  show  how  I 
make  up  my  opinion. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  have  veritable  letters  from  fair  and  honorable 
men.  Now,  I  say  give  me  the  name  of  one  man  such  as  you  have  de- 
scribed.— A.  Well,  I  say 

Q.  No,  no,  give  me  the  name  of  one  such  man. — A.  Well,  sir,  there 

Mr.  Mendenhall. 
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Q.  Does  be  live  Id  Indiana  f — A.  No,  sir;  he  lives  in  Washington,  and 
he  is  in  this  room  here  now. 

Q.  That  is  all  right.  I  will  ask  him  about  it. — A.  I  think  I  have  a 
letter  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Terre  Hante. 

Q.  J.  H.  Walker,  of  Terre  Haute? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  accredited 
with  bringing  his  name  up  the  other  day  in  the  matter. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  E.  O'HARA,  COLORED. 

James  E.  O'Hara  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside  t — Answer.  Near  Enfield,  Halifax 
County,  North  Carolina. 

Q.  State  what  positions  yon  have  held  in  North  Carolina. — A.  I  have 
been  five  years  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Hali- 
fax County,  engrossing  clerk  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1868, 
and  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1875,  and  I  was  in  the 
last  election  nominated  as  elector  on  the  Presidential  ticket,  and  nomi- 
nated for  Congress  from  the  second  district 

Q.  You  were  nominated  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  second 
district,  and  you  claim  to  have  been  elected  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  are  here  now  contesting  for  your  seat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  O'Hara,  will  you  give  us,  first,  your  opinion  as  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  colored  people  of  your  country,  and  then  I  will 
ask  you  some  questions  f — A.  The  general  condition  of  the  people  would 
not  be  considered  flourishing  when  compared  with  that  of  the  people  in 
more  prosperous  States.  In  fact,  the  general  condition  of  all  the  people^ 
white  and  black,  in  the  cotton-fields  is  not  very  prosperous.  That,  I 
may  say,  is  owing  to  our  mode  of  farming  in  that  region  ;  for  instance, 
all  the  farmers  generally  require  advances  from  the  commission  mer- 
chants in  Baltimore  and  New  York  to  make  their  crops.  The  result  is 
that  the  credit  system,  going  on  from  the  start,  keeps  up  from  year  to 
year,  and  keeps  our  people  poor.  If  we  have  a  short  crop  we  get  very 
hard-np  in  the  fall,  and  there  is  a  general  complaint  of  a  want  of  money 
among  the  people;  but,  regardless  of  that,  I  think  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  pretty  well  in  that  section  of  country,  but  it  will  not  compare 
well  with  the  condition  of  the  same  class  of  people  in  more  prosperous 
States. 

Q.  Well,  now,  considering  the  black  people  as  a  general  rule  as  la- 
borers without  land,  what  is  their  condition  as  a  class,  and  what  propor- 
tion of  freedom  do  they  enjoy  with  the  white  laborers  ? — A.  They  are  in 
equally  as  good  a  condition.  If  the  committee  will  allow  me,  I  will  show 
how  that  thing  is.  A  great  deal  of  this  talk  about  the  negro  is  erroneous, 
because  his  condition  is  largely  a  local  matter.  Not  long  ago  we  had  a 
State  fair  in  North  Carolina  held  by  the  colored  people,  and  in  speaking 
I  followed  Governor  Jarvis,  who  made  the  opening  address,  and  I  stated 
in  that  address  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colored  people  could  not  be 
very  well  seen  at  that  fair,  while  it  was  one  of  the  most  creditable  that 
had  ever  been  held,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  press  of 
the  country.  I  mentioned  one  fact  in  my  own  county,  where  the  colored 
people  have  acquired  13,000  acres  oif  land.  That  statement  was  doubted. 
One  of  our  papers,  the  Boanoke  News,  doubted  this  statement  of  mine, 
and  in  order  to  be  more  certain  I  went  to  the  records  of  the  county,  and 
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referred  back  a  year.  I  took  the  records  for  1878  instead  of  1879,  and 
the  record  showed  that  the  colored  people  of  tliat  county  had  16,601 
acres  in  fee-simple  title,  and  in  proportion  that  is'  equally  true  for  the 
counties  of  Warren,  Nash,  and  Lenoir. 

Q.  You  mean  they  have  lands  in  the  same  proportion  in  each  county  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  in  each  county.  I  suppose  it  would  be  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  my  county,  which  is  the  next  largest  negro  county  in  the 
State — Edgecombe  is  the  largest — the  colored  people  own  there  in  fee- 
simple  title  20,000  acres  of  land. 

Q.  Which  is  your  county ;  Edgecombe  ? — A.  No,  sir  5  Halifax. 

Q.  And  you  found  16,601  acres  of  land  owned  by  negroes  t — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  on  the  tax  book  of  1818. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  amonntowned  in  Edgecombe  County  f 
— A.  Not  so  much,  but  probably  there  are  6,003  acres  in  that  county 
owned  by  negroes,  for  the  reason  that  the  people  there  hold  their  lands 
more  intact,  and  there  are  larger  farms  iu  that  county  than  in  ours. 

Q.  Then  I  snppose  the  white  people  are  better  off  in  your  opinion  in 
that  county  than  in  yours  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  I  will  say  that  the  colored 
people  over  there  do  not  seem  to  want  to  get  up  and  acquire  real  estate 
like  they  do  in  our  county.  The  people  over  there  like  tine  horses,  and 
I  have  known  some  colored  men  to  pay  $300  and  $500  for  a  horse  and 
buggy  in  the  fall,  but  in  our  county  I  have  always  advised  them  to  get 
-a  small  home -and  pay  for  it,  no  matter  how  small  it  was. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  land  in  your  county  f — A.  Our  land 
is  just  as  good  as  any  other  in  the  State.  It  is  what  we  call  swamp 
lands  and  river-bottom. 

Q.  What  could  an  industrious  colored  man  down  there  with  a  mule 
and  so  forth  make  in  a  year  ?— A.  1  do  not  know  as  I  could  answer  that 
question  definitely.  I  will  say  this,  that  they  make  as  much  there  as 
their  white  neighbors  do,  and  I  have  been  more  surprised  to  notice  this 
fall  where  white  men  who  own  land  have  been  compelled  to  sell  every 
lock  of  cotton  to  pay  their  debts,  when  I  knew  several  instances  where 
•colored  men  have  taken  their  cotton  to  market  and  brought  it  back  home 
before  they  would  sell  it. 

Q.  They  were  not  compelled  to  sell  their  cotton  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they 
isrere  not  compelled  to  sell  it. 

i^.  And  they  refused  to  sell  it  at  the  prices  offered  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  be- 
fcanse  they  did  not  need  the  money. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  whatyou  know  of  the  renting  system,  and  whether 
there  is  any  disadvantage  to  the  colored  people  in  renting  land  over  the 
same  disadvantages  experienced  by  the  whitest — A.  There  can  be  no 
disadvantage  to  the  colored  people  that  will  not  apply  to  the  whites  of 
the  same  class. 

Q.  Are  there  any  distinctions  made  by  the  landlords  in  renting  f — A. 
None  ;  except  that  in  some  places  the  lands  are  held  high,  and  I  attrib- 
ute much  of  that  to  the  eageruess  of  parties  to  make  contracts.  There 
is  no  difference  made  by  the  law  between  white  and  colored  people ;  but 
I  will  say  that  we  have  one  law  in  North  Carolina  which  I  think  bears 
badly,  both  to  the  landlord  and  to  the  tenant. 

Q.  What  law  is  that? — ^A.  The  landlord  and  tenant  act. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that  act.— A.  It  gives  the  landlord  a 
lien  not  only  Vor  advances  made  to  the  tenant  to  help  him  make  the 
crops  and  so  forth,  butall  debts thatthecroppermakeswithhim  whether 
made  before  the  crop  or  by  mortgage  or  not. 

Q.  That  is  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  this 
ehduld  be  in  writing. 
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By  Mr.  Voobhees  : 

Q.  Does  it  allow  the  landlord  all  debts  due  from  the  cropper,  or  only 
such  as  is  assigned  to  him  in  person  ? — A.  I  have  never  seen  that  qnes- 
tioD  brought  op.  In  all  the  cases  that  I  have  seen  it  has  been  in  con- 
tract matters.  The  law  operates  as  bad  on  the  white  man  as  on  the  col- 
ored man.  In  fact  I  have  been  consulted  by  white  men  as  to  this  same 
law  as  an  attorney,  and  I  think  as  to  all  its  operations  it  bears  alike  on 
white  and  colored. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  the  law  operates  more  harshly  on 
the  black  people  than  on  the  white. — A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  can 
be  trae,  for  the  landholders  are  in  the  minority  and  not  the  majority 
among  the  whites. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  yon  that  the  laws  in  North  Carolina  are  indis- 
criminate in  their  operations  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  nil  of  them. 

Q.  Much  has  been  said  here  before  this  committee  about  paying  them 
op  in  orders  on  stores.  Will  yon  please  tell  the  committee  something 
about  that  t — A.  That  is  explained  by  the  system  I  spoke  of  when  I  be- 
gan. A  has  land  which  he  rents  to  a  tenant;  the  tenant  desires  to  ran 
his  crop ;  he  comes  to  town  and  must  make  a  mortgage,  either  directly 
with  the  merchant  or  indirectly  through  his  landlorid,  to  have  his  sup- 
plies furnished.  Of  coarse,  under  the  operation  of  the  law,  he  must 
have  the  word  of  his  landlord  in  order  to  get  his  snpplies.  If  the  land- 
lord gives  him  an  order  to  the  merchant,  that  gives  him  credit,  and  that 
is  all  there  is  in  that  matter.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  of  this  talk  about 
a  percentage  between  the  merchant  and  the  landlord.  What  I  mean  is 
that  A  in  renting  bis  laud  to  yon  and  giving  yon  an  order  on  his  mer- 
chant, does  not  divide  with  him.  I  have  investigated  that  sabject,  and 
I  did  not  find  that  to  be  the  case  at  all. 

Q*  I  vill  ask  you  if  yon  have  been  in  the  legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Do  not  yon  know  that  the  reason  for  that  law,  the  landlord  and 
tenant  act,  was  on  acconnt  of  the  homestead  exemption  laws  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  was  going  to  state  that.  It  was  thought  that  a  man  would  take 
his  crop  and  sell  it,  and  the  landlord  would  not  get  his  rent,  and  in 
trying  to  get  out  of  that  extreme  we  got  over  into  the  other. 

Mr.  Vance.  That  is  so. 

The  Witness.  The  matter  is  being  talked  over  very  generally,  and  I 
think  the  white  people  are  complaining  the  most  about  the  operation 
of  that  act,  and  that  the  next  legislature  will  modify  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  It  was  an  act  of  the  last  legislature! — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  was 
three  legislatures  ago.  I  think  it  has  been  in  operation  from  four  to  six 
years. 

Q.  And  you  think  there  is  a  sentiment  among  both  the  whites  and 
blacks  to  secure  its  repeal  or  a  proper  modification  of  it? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

By  Senator  Yance  : 

Q.  Your  home  is  in  the  second  district  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  From  which  this  emigration  mostly  takes  place  ! — A.  From  which 
it  is  said  to  take  place  principally.  y 

Q.  Will  yoa  please  give  to  the  committee  your  opinion  of  the  causes 
of  this  emigration  ? — A.  As  to  the  causes,  I  do  not  know  only  from  re- 
port. There  is  hardly  a  day  since  this  matter  has  been  mooted,  or  these 
circulars  sent  out 

Q.  Whatcircular? — A.  Thisonereferred  to  in  the  committee.    I  read  it 
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only  this  momiDg.  I  mean  these  pamphlets  and  circulars  by  the  Kansas 
Pacific  road.  Since  then  a  namber  of  people  came  to  me  from  adjoining 
coanties  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it.  To  answer  them,  I  would 
always  take  the  inducements  offered  to  white  emigrants  and  contrast 
the  two.  I  said,  here  they  give  you  different  inducements.  This  pam- 
phlet shows  a  difference.  Here  is  what  they  offer  white  people  to  come 
there  and  settle,  and  you  can  do  that  well  in  North  Carolina,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  out  there  to  better  yourself.  They  tell  me  they 
have  been  offered — I  have  never  been  able  to  locate  who  offered  it,  but 
they  tell  me  some  colored  men  have  done  it — that  they  would  get  a  dol- 
lar a  day  in  Indiana,  and  get  a  suit  of  clothes  in  Washington.  They 
have  often  told  me  that  was  the  inducement  held  out  to  them,  as  com- 
ing from  the  government,  and  when  I  told  them  the  government  had  no 
hand  in  the  matter  it  would  drop,  and  I  would  hear  no  more  about  it. 
We  have  in  our  immediate  section  had  none  of  it,  unless  it  has  taken 
place  since  I  left,  and  during  the  last  two  or  three  days.  I  will  state 
that,  until  recently, emigration  meetings  were  advertised,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  I  would  be  present  to  make  speeches.  I  knew  nothing  of  it, 
and  parties  would  say  to  me,  ^^I  went  to  so  and  so  to  hear  you  speak. 
Notice  was  brought  that  you  were  going  to  speak,  and  why  were  you 
not  there?"  and  I  would  tell  them  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  This 
movement  in  my  State  has  nothing  spontaneous  about  it,  but  is  induced 
by  a  class  of  persons  who  come  and  tell  the  people  they  will  get  better 
wages  by  going  to  Indiana,  and  that  when  they  get  there  they  will  be  well 
taken  care  of.  So  far  as  there  is  a  political  phase  to  it,  I  know  nothing. 
When  I  reached  Washington  I  was  informed  that  there  was  an  emigra- 
tion aid  society  here,  and  they  said  that  it  was  formed  to  aid  these  colored 
people  who  had  baen  sent  from  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  to  Saint 
Louis.  There  was  one  gentleman  connected  with  it  when  it  was  organ- 
ized, who  was  a  vice-president,  who  stated  that  Mr.  Mendenhall,  who  is 
a  clerk  in  one  of  the  departments,  stated  at  the  meeting  that  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  take  the  negroes  from  North  Carolina  and  send  them  to 
Indiana,  as  North  Carolina  was  an  accessible  State  from  this  point.  He 
knowing  this,  and  being  a  North  Carolinian  himself,  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  society,  and  that  was  at  the  first  or  second  meeting. 

.Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  since  you  came  here  you  learned  that! — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  state  if  drawing  out  of  their  intercourse  with  the 
Army  of  the  Union  and  their  subsequent  connection  and  education  in 
the  Republican  party,  the  negroes  of  the  South  are  not  more  ready  to 
listen  to  people  coming  among  them  with  philanthropic  pretenses  from 
the  North  than  to  their  own  people  at  home? — A.  I  judge  so,  as  the  ne- 
gro is  of  a  very  sympathetic  nature,  and  will  give  credence  to  those 
who  profess  friendship  before  he  will  to  others.  He  is  very  credulous, 
and,  even  though  deceived  from  time  to  time,  will  still  take  to  a  man 
who  tells  him  a  good  story.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  taken  par- 
ticular pains  to  look  after  these  people  in  the  counties  where  I  practice. 

Q.  State  in  your  own  way  to  the  committee  if  in  your  opinion  this 
exodus  is  caused  by  any  principles  of  persecution,  political  or  other- 
wise.— A.  It  could  not  be,  as  we  have  known  all  that  sort  of  thing  in 
that  section  of  the  country.  I  did  think,  at  one  time,  in  the  counties 
bordering  on  South  Carolina,  and  not  colored  but  white  counties,  that 
there  was  a  little  bulldozing  done  there,  but  I  thought  it  was  princi- 
pally by  people  from  South  Carolina.  But  in  the  negro  belt  I  think 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.    In  our  counties,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  we 
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have  had  all  our  own  officers  nntil  recently  the  election  of  county  com- 
missioners was  taken  away  from  us. 

Q.  Yon  mean  under  the  recent  amended  constitution  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
and  I  will  state  for  Governor  Vance  that  in  his  message,  for  which  he 
received  the  condemnation  of  some  hotheaded  men  of  his  party,  he 
asked  the  legislature  not  to  interfere  with  the  suffrage  of  the  people  in 
any  way,  and  for  that  some  of  them  said  they  would  go  back  on  him  in 
the  Senatorial  contest,  and  in  consequence  of  it  he  was  a  little  unpopu- 
lar for  a  time. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  asperities  and  harsh  feelings  between  the  two 
races  have  not  been  disappearing  notably  since  1876,  and  gradually 
giving  away  to  a  better  feeling  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  State  in  the 
American  Union  where  there  is  a  better  feeling  between  the  white  and 
the  colored  people  than  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  very  usual  thing  to 
see  on  the  day  of  election  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  the  employer 
and  the  employ^,  going  to  town  in  the  same  buggy  and  voting  different 
ways.  I  have  even  wondered  why  it  was  that  the  employer  could  in- 
flnence  his  tenant  or  employ^  on  every  other  subject  except  voting.  I 
think  I  ought  to  say  with  regard  to  Captain  Wall's  testimony,  as  It  will 
all  come  before  the  House  in  due  time,  that  in  my  defeat,  or  rather  my 
being  counted  out,  the  Republicans  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
Democrats,  and  I  say  that  the  colored  Republicans  of  the  South  have 
more  to  fear  from  the  white  Republicans  than  from  the  Democrats. 
And  there  is  always  a  combination  between  the  white  Republicans 
against  any  intelligent  colored  Republican  who  seeks  to  aspire  to  office. 

Q.  You  mean  that  they  want  to  keep  all  the  offices  t— A.  Yes,  sir : 
and  when  we  say  to  them  that  they  must  divide,  they  say,  hold  on ;  and 
when  we  fight  them  they  count  us  out.  Now,  in  my  own  county  the 
Republicans  had  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  and  because  I  op- 
posed a  certain  white  man  who  ran  for  sheriff  his  friends  made  a  com- 
bination and  counted  me  out.  That  was  the  reason  why  Mr.  Kitchen 
went  on  his  bond,  and  the  result  was  to  give  us  a  Democratic  sheriff  on 
the  Republican  ticket  and  to  count  me  out  in  consequence  of  this  com- 
bination. 

Q.  You  are  a  man  of  intelligence  and  reading  and  have  information 
outside  of  your  own  locality,  and  I  wish  you  to  state  what  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colored  man  as  a  laborer  and  with  reference  to  some  classes 
of  laborers  that  are  not,  that  is  to  say,  unskilled  laborers  in  the  United 
States  f — A.  It  is  a  good  condition ;  in  jfact  they  are  in  a  better  condition 
in  North  Carolina  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  from  the  fact 
for  the  next  ten  years  at  least  they  will  not  be  thrown  into  contact  with 
the  Irish  and  German  laborers,  and  will  not  have  competition  with  that 
character  of  labor.  A  tendency  with  the  white  people  generally  is, when 
they  require  money  to  live  and  farm,  to  go  to  the  towns  and  cities,  not 
that  there  is  no  contest  or  antagonism  between  the  white  and  colored 
people,  but  because  the  white  man  prefers  to  live  off  of  the  farm. 

Q.  Then  you  think  there  will  be  no  trouble  and  ought  not  to  be  with 
the  negro  laborers  in  the  South  until  that  class  of  white  labor  comes! — 
Au.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  think  it  will  not  come,  at  least  to  that  section,  as  that 
land  is  affected  with  miasma,  and  the  white  people  are  subject  to  it 
while  the  negro  is  not. 

Q.  What  kind  of  land  is  it  T — A.  It  is  our  very  best  land  in  North 
Carolina,  that  properly  drained,  and  it  is  desirable  for  them  to  own  that 
land  and  cultivate  it,  because  of  the  impoverished  condition  generally 
of  the  colored  men  of  the  State,  and  I  know  men  there  who  have  land 
which  cost  them  $10  an  acre,  and  yet  colored  men  have  taken  it  out  at 
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$6  an  acre.  The  way  the  colored  man  treats  bis  land  is  this:  he  will  bay 
it,  and  the  first  year  be  will  cut  down  a  few  trees  and  make  a  smail 
crop;  the  next  year  be  will  cut  down  more  trees,  dig  a  little  ditch,  and 
go  on  this  way  for  four  or  five  years ;  afterwards,  when  you  would  know 
how  the  property  is  which  he  has  taken,  he  cannot  tell  you  himself  how 
he  happens  to  bring  the  land  up,  but  at  any  rate  he  has  done  so,  and  it 
cost  him  nothing  except  his  labor,  and  so  they  prosper  notwithstanding 
that  wages  are  frequently  low ;  they  were  last  year,  because  the  cotton 
crop  was  bad  and  short. 

Q.  And  we  had  very  destructive  flootls? — A.  Yes,  sir,  very;  awl 
last  year  we  had  droughts  also,  so  that  the  crops  were  very  short,  and 
that  caused  labor  to  be  very  low;  and,  because  of  the  feeling  that  exists 
between  the  people  in  that  State,  I  will  relate  this,  that  a  few  Satur- 
days ago  the  people  living  in  that  section  of  the  county  called  Scotland 
IS^eck  held  an  agricultural  meeting.  White  people  and  black  people 
met  together  and  bad  a  talk  about  this  subject.  Bichard  H.  Smith,  a 
white  man  and  leader  there,  spoke,  and  I  spoke  too,  and  the  result  of 
the  meeting  was  that  they  thought  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the 
price  of  cotton  they  ought  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  hands,  and 
they  did  so.  As  another  remarlcable  fact  connected  with  this,  I  will 
state  that  there  are  some  colored  people  who  hire  laborers  in  that  sec- 
tion and  are  interested  in  the  price  of  labor.  These  whites  they  have 
property,  and  have  to  have  labor  to  assist  them  in  cultivating  it,  and 
naturally  they  want  the  labor  cheap. 

Q.  State  the  condition  of  the  education  for  children  in  2^orth  Caro- 
lina t — A.  The  condition  of  the  children  in  North  Carolina  according  to 
our  system  at  present  is  poor.  I  mean  poor  as  to  all  classes ;  in  our  law 
there  can  be  no  discrimination.  Eight  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  the 
property-tax  and  seventy-five  percent,  of  the  poll-tax,  I  think,  is  used 
for  school  purposes,  each  class  getting  its  pro  rata  share,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  some  oversight  in  the  last  legislation,  an  omission  to  sign  the 
bill,  I  think  we  would  have  had  a  very  good  system  of  public  schools  in 
the  State.  Of  course  education  is  not  therefor  the  poor  classes  as  it  is  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  you  have  large  taxes  and  have  a  Federal 
Government  to  supply  it,  and  in  large  cities  like  New  York,  but  I  think 
it  will  compare  favorable  with  that  in  any  rural  district  in  any  section 
of  the  country.  I  read  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
see  that  the  schools  in  the  interior  of  nearly  all  the  States  in  the  rural 
districts  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  schools  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  I  think  oars  will  compare  about  as  favorably  as  any.  We 
need,  however,  a  great  deal  of  improvement  yet,  and  I  think  it  will  come 
gradually. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  last  report  of  the  superintendent  of  education  T 
— A.  1  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  number  of  childreu  attending  school  in 
North  Carolina  is  increasing  from  year  to  year! — A.  Y'es,  sir;  I  know 
they  are  increasing  from  year  to  year.  I  think,  however,  we  have  made 
one  mistake.  I  think  we  have  made  a  sad  mistake  in  the  employing 
of  cheap  teachers.  Our  people  seem  to  have  got  the  idea  into  their 
heads  that  $20  a  month  is  paying  enough  for  a  teacher,  and  the  result 
is  you  cannot  get  first-class  teachers.  First-class  teachers  will  not  work 
for  such  a  price  as  that;  but  wherever  they  offer  $20  for  teachers,  they 
pay  the  same  to  white  teachers  and  black  teachers  alike.  I  know  a  case 
in  point:  My  wife  holds  a  first-class  certificate;  she  receives  $20  a 
month,  and  teaches  a  colored  school.  The  daughter  of  Col.  David  C. 
Clark,  one  of  the  leading  white  gentlemen  of  the  city,  also  holds  a  first- 
class  certificate;  and  she  teaches  a  white  school  at  $20  a  month. 
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By  Mr.  Vance  : 

Q.  This  is  done  ia  order  to  make  the  money  spread  over  as  much  time 
as  possible! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  another  result*  The  best  teachers 
will  not  remain  in  such  places,  but  will  go  where  they  can  be  better 
paid.  Only  the  poorer  class  of  teachers  and  persons  living  there,  who 
are  not  compelled  to  rely  on  their  teaching  for  a  support — only  persons 
so  situated  will  teach. 

Q.  Has  not  your  State  appropriated  money  for  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  school  for  the  education  of  teachers! — A.  We  had  a  normal 
school  at  one  time.  It  was  at  first  only  temporary,  but  I  think  our  leg- 
islature has  made  it  permanent.  As  we  advance  and  get  a  little  more 
money  we  will  have  more  schools  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  Has  not  the  ^tate  also  provided  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  of 
your  race  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  same  facilities  are  ottered  the  black  and 
white  alike  in  that  respect.  We  have  a  deaf  and  dumb  school  for 
the  colored  people,  under  the  same  rules  and  government  as  that  for 
white  people;  they  are  taught,  fed,  and  clothed  under  the  same  system 
as  the  whites.  In  fact,  it  is  not  very  long  ago  since  I  went  through  both 
institutions — the  one  on  one  side  of  our  city,  the  other  on  the  other. 
They  have  the  same  kind  of  provision,  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits; 
the  same  bedding  and  furniture,  carpets,  pianos,  &c.,  all  the  same  in 
both  institutions,  without  any  discrimination  at  all. 

Q.  What  provision  has  been  made  for  the  insane! — A.  Owing  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  our  present  insane  asylum,  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary to  build  two  others;  one  for  the  whites  at  Morgantown,  and  one 
at  Greensboro',  in  what  is  called  the  ^^  negro  belt,"  exclusively  for  colored 
people— an  institution  that  will  compare  favorably  with  institutions  of 
the  same  kind  in  any  part  of  that  country;  as  good  as  the  one  they  are 
building  for  the  whites  at  Morgantown. 

Q.  It  is  not  as  large  ! — A.  No,  it  is  not  as  large  ;  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  as  large,  because  our  percentage  of  insane  is  not  a» 
large  as  it  is  among  whites;  and  the  negro  population  is  only  one-third 
that  of  the  whites. 

Q.  State,  if  you  know,  what  is  the  character,  as  a  general  rule,  of  the 
men  who  are  leaving  your  State  ! — A.  As  I  said  before,  I  cannot  find 
that  any  of  the  colored  men  who  have  any  great  desire  to  acquire  a 
home  are  leaving. 

Q.  Are  your  most  industrious  colored  men  leaving  there  ! — A.  Not 
that  I  can  discover ;  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  just  the  floating  population 
that  are  leaving.  In  the  interior,  in  the  county  of  Greene,  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  about  this  class  of  people ;  but  I  think  that  in  the  other  coun- 
ties it  is  just  the  floating  class  who  are  leaving. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  leaving  from  a  voluntary  desire  to  leave,  or 
becaase  eflbrts  are  being  made  and  inducements  held  out  for  them  te 
leave  ! — A.  I  think  that  if  they  were  let  alone  they  would  remain  there ; 
I  do  not  think  that  they  are  leaving  for  the  same  cause  that  people  leave 
Germany,  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  &c. ;  I  do  not  think  they  would 
leave  but  for  the  agents  that  are  going  around  through  the  country 
making  glowing  representations  and  distributing  highly-wrought  de- 
scriptive circulars,  telling  how  easily  houses  and  lands  can  be  obtained 
in  the  North.  Of  course  the  laborers,  after  reading  these  pamphlets  show- 
ing what  can  be  done,  and  how  cheaply  they  can  get  to  these  places^ 
and  what  provision  will  be  made  for  them  after  they  reach  there,  will 
go;  but  they  do  not  leave  from  a  voluntary  desire  to  leave  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  migration  of  colored  people  at  all  outside  of 
your  district ! — A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  1  have  heard^ 
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however,  that  some  were  leaving  the  county  of  Nash — that  is  outside  of 
my  district ;  it  is  the  adjoining  county  to  me ;  only  the  railroad  divides 
it  from  the  county  of  Edgecombe.  A  person  not  knowing  just  how  our 
districts  are  divided  might  think  it  was  in  my  district,  but  it  is  in  the 
Baleigh  district — the  fourth  district.  I  hear  that  along  the  line  of  the 
railway  a  few  have  left  from  Duplin  and  Sampson  Counties  ;  they  are 
in  the  third  district.  The  bulk  of  the  migration  has  been  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Lenoir,  Jones,  Graven,  and  Greene,  which  are  in  my  district. 
There  has  also  been  some  from  the  county  of  Wayne. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  migration  from  that  region  to  Florida! — A.  I 
have  seen  something  about  that  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  think  I  can 
explain  to  you  how  that  is.  It  has  been  for  years — for  ten  years  to  my 
own  knowledge — the  fact  that  in  the  spridg  of  the  year  three  or  four 
hundred  colored  men  would  go  down  to  what  is  called  the  turpentine 
country ;  they  go  down  every  spring  and  return  every  fall.  They  go 
down  there  to  work,  leaving  their  families  in  North  Carolina.  They 
have  gone  again  this  year,  as  has  been  a  yearly  occurrence  for  eight  or  ten 
years  past.  I  do  not  know  of  any  emigration  from  North  Carolina  to 
Florida  outside  of  that.  Before  I  left  home  I  saw  two  car-loads  of  these 
colored  people  passing  through  my  place  going  to  the  turpentine 
country. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  there  were  20,000  acres  of  land  in  your 
county  owned  by  colored  people;  please  state  among  how  many  or 
about  how  many  persons  this  laud  is  divided ;  is  it  distributed  among  a 
pretty  large  number  of  small  holders,  or  in  what  way  ? — A.  I  avoided 
taking  into  consideration  the  small  lots— half-acre  lots,  &c.  The  farms 
will  run  from  20  or  25  acres  up  to  300  or  400.  There  is  one  thing  pecu- 
liar about  this  matter ;  when  a  colored  man  possesses  land  you  cannot 
get  him  after  he  has  paid  for  it  to  mortgage  it;  he  will  mortgage  any- 
thing else  in  the  world ;  he  will  cling  to  it  under  all  circumstances. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Q.  They  are  anxious  to  retain  the  advantage  of  the  homestead  f — A. 
A  Great  many  of  them  are  beyond  the  homestead  law.  Just  a  few  days 
before  I  left  home  a  couple  of  fellows  came  to  me,  who  were  trying  to 
protect  their  homesteads.  I  told  them  that  they  would  have  to  pay  up, 
for  they  had  more  than  the  homestead  law  allowed  them. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  mostly  of  your  district  or  section  of  country  ; 
what  knowledge  have  you  of  the  condition  of  the  colored  men  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  relative  to  holding  property  ? — A.  I  have  pretty  much 
the  same  knowledge;  I  have  traveled  through  the  State  con siderably^ 
and  have  had  communication  with  white  and  colored  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  State ;  I  have  conversed  as  freely  with  Republicans  as  with  Dem- 
ocrats, and  have  had  the  same  facilities  an  anybody,  regardless  of  any 
race  prejudice;  I  find  that  they  make  no  distinction  at  all.  I  have  the 
same  information  from  all  over  the  State  as  from  that  particular  locality; 
I  know  that  what  I  have  said  about  my  own  district  will  hold  good  pretty 
much  the  whole  State  over. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  f — A.  In  New  York. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  South! — A.  Since  about  1862  ;  I 
went  to  North  Carolina  in  the  fall  of  1862,  when  I  was  about  eighteen 
years  old. 

Q.  Did  you  come  there  in  the  service  ? — A.  No,  sir,  merely  on  a  pleas- 
ure trip,  with  some  '< missionaries"  that  came  from  New  York.    After 
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reachiog  North  Carolina  I  engaged  in  teaebing  school ;  I  liked  the  place 
very  well,  and  so  remained  there,  and  have  been  there  ever  since.  AH 
I  have  got,  and  all  the  associations  I  have,  are  there.  I  now  consider 
it  my  home,  and  have  for  seventeen  years. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  sufifered  in  your  association  with  the 
white  people,  on  account  of  any  race  prejudice? — A.  Well,  no  more  than 
the  prejudice  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  institution  of  the  government 
as  to  the  two  chissesof  people;  no  more  than  I  probably  would  have 
suffered  anywhere  else.  There  is,  of  course,  a  feeling  of  prejudice,  such 
as  one  would  naturally  feel  and  expect. 

Q.  Would  you  not  encounter  that  in  New  York ! — A.  I  would  en- 
counter it  in  New  York  more  than  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  Are  the  colored  people  in  North  Carolina  excluded  from  places  of 
public  amusement,  for  instance? — A.  I  do  not  know,  because  we  have 
very  few  places  of  public  amusement  in  North  Carolina;  we  have  no 
theaters  in  my  vicinity ;  I  know  this,  that  colored  people  do  go  to  thea- 
ters; I. have  gone  to  theaters  in  Ealeigh,  frequently;  and  I  have  seen 
00  exclusion  on  account  of  color.  I  suppose  if  a  colored  man  should 
attempt  to  take  a  principal  seat  in  a  theater  in  North  Carolina  he  would 
have  the  same  difficulty  as  in  New  York. 

Q.  The  reason  I  speak  of  it  is  because  I  see  by  the  papers  that  a  col- 
ored man  in  New  York  has  brought  suit  for  being  excluded  from  a  thea- 
ter?— A.  So  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  goes,  a  colored  mau 
suffers  from  such  things  no  more  in  North  Carolina  than  anywhere  else. 
These  are  matters  that  are,  and  must  be,  regulated  purely  by  prejudice 
and  feeling,  and  that  the  law  cannot  regulate ;  I  think  it  is  not  the  prov- 
ince of  the  law  to  interfere. 

Q.  Are  you  a  planter  yourself? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  practice  law. 

Q.  The  two  things  go  together  in  the  South  sometimes  ?-^A.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  when  a  lawyer  attempts  to  farm,  it  take  his  law  prac- 
tice to  run  his  farm. 

Q.  You  are  a  practicing  lawyer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  gain  your  living  by  that  profession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  question  of  race  any  obstacle  to  your  receiving 
fair  treatment  in  the  courts? — A.  No,  sir,  none  whatever;  I  would  not 
tolerate  any,  and  I  see  no  disposition  to  show  any ;  the  law  gives  me 
the  same  privileges  as  it  does  any  member  of  the  bar. 

Q.  And  that  is  freely  accorded?— A,  Yes,  sir  ;  I  could  give  an  illus- 
tration ;  once  I  had  the  misfortune  to  fly  off  the  handle  with  a  brother 
practitioner,  and  both  of  us  were  placed  in  contempt;  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  said  as  much  in  my  favor  as  in  favor  of  the  other  party. 

Q*  I  think  it  may  be  just  to  state  in  this  connection  that  one  of  the 
things  which  some  of  the  people  complain  of,  one  of  the  reasons  which 
causes  your  colored  people  to  leave,  is  that  they  are  not  placed  on  ju- 
ries?— A.  That  may  be  so  in  a  few  counties;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  so. 
No  such  distinction  can  be  made  under  the  law,  because  our  law  requires 
that  the  commissioners  shall,  at  certain  times,  draw  from  the  jury  box 
the  names  of  persons  of  good  moral  character,  without  distinction  of 
color,  to  serve  as  jurors. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  rule,  in  all  States  and  countries,  so  far  as  you  know, 
that  it  is  the  better  class  of  persons  who  are  selected  to  go  on  juries? — 
A.  Generally  so.  As  a  rule,  persons  who  have  the  most  at  stake  in  a 
community,  the  most  responsible  persons,  are  selected  as  jurors. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  class  of  people  are  not  emigrat- 
ing from  your  State?— A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  emigrating  at  all.    I 
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will  uot  go  SO  far  as  that:  there  may  be  some  such,  bat  they  have  not 
fallen  under  my  observation. 

Q.  Have  you  any  observation  of  the  facility  with  which  a  colored  man 
would  get  on  to  a  jury  in  Indiana? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all 
about  that ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  I  have  found — I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  practical  part  of  the  thing,  whatever  the  theory  may  be — but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  a  colored  man  is  put  on  trial,  be  don't  care  about 
having  negroes  on  the  jury  if  he  can  get  rid  of  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
theories  these  gentlemen  may  draw  from  it,  but  I  find  this  to  be  the 
fact. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Q.  What  objection  have  the  colored  men  to  having  other  colored  men 
on  the  jury  t — A.  They  feel  that  tbey  are  more  easily  swayed ;  if  they 
can  get  a  white  man  on  the  jury  who  is  friendly  to  them,  they  know  that 
it  will  take  a  great  deal  more  evidence  to  sway  him  than  it  would  a 
colored  man.  They  think  that  a  colored  man  is  not  tenacious  enough 
in  holding  on  to  a  previous  opinion.  When  arguments  are  presented, 
or  appeals  to  his  feelings,  or  iu  case  of  a  tie,  he  is  more  easy  to  give 
over. 

Q.  Then  they  are  rather  prejudiced  against  their  own  race  for 
jurors! — A.  As  a  rule,  J  should  say  they  are,  in  the  circuit  in  which  I 
practice. 

Q.  Is  it  to  accommodate  that  prejudice  that  they  are  not  allowed  on 
juries  so  frequently  as  white  men  f — A.  You  misunderstand  me,  Sena- 
tor; I  did  not  say  they  were  not  •'allowed"  on  juries  so  frequently  as 
white  men ;  under  the  law  there  is  no  distinction. 

Q.  Well,  then,  in  practice  how  isitf — A.  In  practice  a  distinction  is 
made. 

Q.  You  have  a  majority  of  colored  men  in  your  county? — A.  We 
have. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  majority  of  colored  men  on  your  juries  there? — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  have ;  that  comes  a  good  deal  as  it  may  happen. 
I  have  seen,  in  a  case  where  all  the  litigants  were  white,  nine  colored 
men  on  the  jury. 

Q.  Do  whites  like  to  have  colored  men  on  the  jury  when  their  cases 
are  on  trial  ? — A.  Well,  as  to  that  I  really  do  not  know ;  if  be  can  get 
one  of  his  own  employes  on  a  jury,  he  would  rather  have  him  than  a 
white  man. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  colored  men  are  generally  on  the  juries  there  ? 
— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  judgment? — A.  Generally,  I  should  say, 
about  one- third  or  one-half;  somewhere  along  there.  I  know  this,  the 
law  is,  so  far  as  the  grand  jury  is  concerned,  no  true  bill  can  be  found 
without  the  consent  of  a  colored  man  ;  that  is,  there  must  be  at  least 
one  colored  man  on  the  grand  jury  who  consents  to  the  finding  of  the 
bill.  I  have  never  known  a  grand  jury  in  my  own  county,  or  Edge- 
combe, or  Warren,  to  consist  of  twelve  white  men — no  grand  jury  of 
eighteen. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  colored  men  to  white  men  in  your 
county? — A.  About  two  and  a  half  to  one. 

Q.  And  they  constitute  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  jury  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  are  they  appointed? — A.  By  drawing  out  of  a  jury-box;  in 
making  out  the  jury  list  they  place  in  the  box  only  the  names  of  such 
persons  as  have  paid  their  taxes  the  preceding  year. 
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Q.  Tben  tbere  is  a  tax-law  that  serves  to  redace  the  proportion  of  col- 
ored men  on  the  jury! — A.  I  dou't  know  that  it  affects  them  any  more 
than  it  does  the  whitei?. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  give  that  as  a  reason  why,  in  a  county  where 
there  are  two  and  a  half  colored  men  to  one  white  man,  there  are  but 
from  one-third  to  one-half  colored  men  on  the  jury  ? — A.  I  did  not  give 
that  as  a  reason  ;  I  merely  mentioned  it  as  a  fact. 

Q.  You  are  giving  it  as  one  of  the  reasons,  are  you  not  I — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Then  what  is  the  reason f — A.  I  will  say  this:  If  I  had  no  preju- 
dice, and  if  I  should  draw  the  jury  out  of  all  the  names  in  the  box  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  the  jury  would  be  apt  to  consist  of  more  white 
men  than  colored  men.  Take  a  child,  and  let  him  draw  from  the  box; 
A's  name  is  drawn,  for  instance ;  the  question  is  now  asked,  not  whether 
he  is  a  white  man  or  a  black  man,  but  is  he  competent  for  a  juryman  f 
Is  he  a  man  of  good  moral  character  ?  There  is  this  fact  to  be  taken 
into  consideration :  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  colored  men  generally^ 
you  will  have  to  pick  over  a  larger  number  of  names  of  colored  men 
than  yon  will  of  white  men  to  find  persons  with  the  requisite  moral 
character  for  jurors. 

Q.  Tben  the  tax-law  has  nothing  to  do  with  it?— A.  It  can  not  have, 
for  it  applies  to  black  and  white  alike. 

Q.  Is  not  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whites  than  of  the  blacks  able  to 
pay  taxes  ! — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Do  not  the  whites  own  more  property  than  the  blacks? — A.  That 
may  be.    I  think  they  do. 

Q.  Then  are  not  the  whites  better  able  to  pay  taxes  than  the  colored 
people  are  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  nott  I  should  like  to  have  you  explain  that. — A.  Because, 
owing  to  our  peculiar  system  of  agriculture,  we  are  all  pretty  poor;  so 
when  the  tax-gatherer  comes  along  one  is  about  as  able  to  pay  as  the 
other. 

Mr.  Vance.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  in  each  case  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  that  was  taken  into  consideration. 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  other  counties  of  the  State  f — A.  I  speak  only  of 
the  counties  I  have  been  over. 

Q.  You  say  tbere  is  a  poll-tax,  of  which  75  per  cent,  goes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  rest  to  the  poor. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  tax  for  schools  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  8^  per  cent,  on 
all  property.  Under  our  constitution,  our  taxes  are  limited,  for  all  pur- 
poses, to  an  amount  not  exceeding  66§  cents  on  $100. 

Q.  You  have  separate  schools  for  white  and  black  f-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  schools  for  both  f — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  During  what  proportion  of  time  in  each  year  are  the  schools  now 
kept! — A.  About  four  months  in  the  year;  sometimes  longer.  The  law 
provides  also  that  when  there  is  not  money  enough  to  support  the 
schools  for  tour  months  in  the  year,  a  tax  shall  be  levied  to  support 
them;  but  it  requires  that  first  the  levying  of  such  tax  shall  be  put  to  a 
vote  of  the  voters  of  the  township;  so  if  there  is  not  four  months 
school  in  any  township  it  is  because  the  voters  do  not  tax  themselves. 

Q.  Is  that  tax  on  property? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  purely  a  property  tax. 

Q.  Y^'ou  said  that  the  colored  men  had  more  to  fear  from  white  Repnb- 
Icans  than  from  white  Democrats ;  what  did  you  mean  by  that ! — A. 
I  said,  ^Mutelligent  colored  men*';  men  who  desire  to  hold  office  and 
to  become  popular,  have  more  to  fear  from  white  Republicans  than  from 
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white  Democrats.  For  if  yon  attempt  to  interfere  and  get  ahead,  these 
white  Eepnblicans  will  say:  "Hold  on!  yon  will  prejudice  us;  that 
won't  do !''  It  is  the  same  way,  1  presume  here  in  Washington ;  if  you 
want  a  negro  appointed  to  any  position  there  is  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty; if  it  is  a  white  man  you  want  appointed,  you  can  get  him  without 
any  great  opposition. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  colored  and  white  population  in  the 
State  of  Korth  Carolina! — A.  I  should  say,  about  one-third  black  to 
two-thirds  white;  we  reason  it  out  in  that  way,  on  general  principles. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  liepublicans  there  are  white  f — A.  About 
one-third. 

Q.  You  mean  the  white  Bepublicans  cast  about  one-third  the  party 
votet — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  mean ;  that  would  be  the  maximum. 

Q.  And  what  yon  mean  by  the  colored  men  having  more  to  fear  from 
the  white  Eepnblicans  than  from  the  Democrats  is,  that  the  white  one- 
third  of  the  Republican  party  will  demand  too  many  of  the  offices,  and 
give  trouble,  and  split  the  party  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  will  form  an^^  kind 
of  combination  that  may  be  necessary. 

Q.  You  mean  with  Democrats! — A.  Yes,  sir,  or  with  Republicans. 

Q.  Yon  have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of  persecution  from  the  white 
Republicans! — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  refer  only  to  the  internal  management  of  the  party  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir :  we  have  no  fear  of  any  persecution. 

Q.  Was  your  competitor — ^your  Republican  competitor,  I  mean — white 
or  black! — A.  There  were  two  of  them  ;  one  was  colored  and  one  was 
white. 

Q.  How  was  the  vote  divided  between  you  and  the  other  Republican 
candidates! — A.  I  don't  know  how  much  Mr.  Thome's  vote  was;  Mr. 
Harris's  was  only  about  3,000. 

Q.  What  was  the  Democratic  vote ! — A.  Captain  Hitchin's  majority 
over  me  was  1,022, 1  believe,  as  counted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  colored  people  "  bulldozing"  each 
other  in  North  Carolina! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  laws  of  that  State  do  not  discriminate,  as  between 
the  colored  and  the  white  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  in  the  execution  of  those  laws ! — A. 
None  that  I  know  of.  There  is  this,  however:  the  same  discrimination 
is  used  there  that  is  used  'everywhere ;  for  instance,  in  the  courts,  it  is 
well  known  that  a  poor  man,  or  an  ignorant  man,  in  any  community,  is 
at  a  disadvantage.  For  instance,  if  he  brings  a  suit  he  may  be  unable 
to  give  bonds  or  to  employ  the  best  legal  talent;  he  is  under  some  dis- 
advantages— necessarily  so — from  tbese  peculiar  circumstances.  That 
is  about  the  only  inconvenience  that  colored  men  suffer  from  in  North 
Carolina;  and  that  is  applicable  to  poor  men  and  ignorant  men  the 
country  over. 

Q.  There  is  no  discrimination  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  either  in 
regard  to  serving  on  juries  or  in  the  securing  of  rights  in  the  courts  ! — A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  Are  white  men  punished  for  crimes  against  colored  men  the  same 
as  colored  men  are  for  crimes  against  white  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  find  the  paradise  for  the  negro,  and  I  think  I  have 
found  it  at  last.  There  is  no  race  prejudice  at  all  down  there! — A. 
There  is  the  same  race  prejudice  that  there  is  between  white  men  and 
colored  men  everywhere,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  in  some  Northern 
States. 
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Q.  How  is  it  shown  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the  Northern  States  ? — 
A.  In  a  social  point  of  view.  For  instance,  in  the  North  you  will  seldom 
see  a  white  man  and  a  colored  man  eating  together ;  in  the  South  it  is 
nothing  unnsnal  to  see  that.  It  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  South  to  see 
a  white  man  driving  in  a  buggy  and  his  servant  sitting  beside  him  ;  it  is 
unnsnal  to  see  that  in  the  North.  That  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  two  races.  The  Southern  man  knows  the  negro,  the 
Northern  man  does  not. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  North  within  the  last  six  or  eight  years! — 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  met  with  any  trouble  in  the  North  ! — A.  I  have  not ;  I 
have  avoided  that.  A  colored  man  when  traveling  will  avoid  placing 
himself  in  positions  where  there  is  any  likelihood  of  his  getting  into 
trouble.  A  colored  man  traveling  with  his  wife  will  go  by  a  good 
many  places. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  suffered  any  political  persecution  in  the  North  ? — 
A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Colored  men  vote  freely  wherever  they  want  to  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
they  vote  freely  in  my  State. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  any  political  persecution  in  your  State! — A. 
I  said,  I  think,  in  my  direct  examination  this  morning,  that  at  one  time 
daring  the  reign  of  the  kn-klux  on  the  border  of  South  Carolina  we 
had  some  bulldozing,  but  that  was  not  in  colored  counties;  we  have 
bad  no  kn-klnx  in  the  negro  portion  of  North  Carolina  at  all. 

Mr.  Vance.  I  will  say  of  the  ku-klux  and  their  operations — which  is 
a  matter  that  has  all  gone  by — that  they  were  not  directed  against  the 
blacks  particularly,  but  against  blacks  and  whites  indiscriminately. 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  ku-klux  anywhere  else  than  in  North 
Carolina? — A.  I  have  read  of  them  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  them  in  South  Carolina  ! — A.  I  do  not  pro- 
jKXse  to  speak  of  South  Carolina. 

Q.  You  will  speak  of  whatever  we  ask  you,  sir. — A.  Pardon  me,  I 
meant  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  them  in  South  Carolina!— A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  not  extend  into  North  Carolina! — A.  No,  sir 5  only  into 
the  border  of  the  State,  next  to  North  Carolina,  as  I  said. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  State  are  these  counties  of  which  you  speak — 
the  county  in  which  you  live  and  those  adjacent ! — A.  In  the  northeast 
portion,  in  what  we  call  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

Q.  If  there  has  been  no  political  proscription  in  North  Carolina,  what 
do  yon  suppose  Governor  Vance  meant  by  advising  the  ku-kinx  to  in- 
terfere as  little  as  possible  with  the  franchise^  was  it  necessary  to  inter- 
fere just  a  little! 

In  answer  the  witness  explained,  and  afterward  Governor  Vance  ex- 
plained more  fully,  that  this  advice  had  no  reference  to  kuklux  out- 
racres  against  Bepublicans  or  to  any  interference  with  the  ballot-box  or 
with  voters.  Under  the  constitution  of  18G8  townships  elected  their 
magistrates.  In  1875  the  constitution  was  amended.  In  this  amended 
constitution  the  clause  bearing  upon  this  subject  was  not  changed,  but  a 
section  was  added,  that  the  legislature  might  change  the  mode  of  electing 
magistrates  and  return  to  the  old  mode  in  practice  prior  to  the  war  of 
having  them  appointed  by  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court.  Governor 
Vance,  in  his  message  on  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  referring  to  this, 
urged  the  legislature  to  allow  the  people  of  the  townships  to  elect  their 
own  magistrates — to  interfere  with  the  franchise  as  little  as  possible. 
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Q.  If  that  was  all  tbafc  Governor  Vance  meant,  why  did  the  hotheads 
of  the  Democratic  party  feel  offended  with  him,  as  yon  said! — A.  There 
was  quite  an  excitement  in  the  Senatorial  contest  as  between  him  and 
Judge  Merrimon;  and  the  Merrimon  men  thought  it  was  a  good  chance 
to  get  up  a  point  against  Governor  Vance,  and  published  through  the 
State  that  he  was  catering  to  the  negro  element,  and  said  a  few  words 
against  him.  The  only  cause  of  it  was  simply  the  fight  between  him 
and  Judge  Merrimon. 

Q.  Must  not  a  considerable  portion  of  the  white  people  of  North  Car- 
olina have  believed  in  interfering,  or  they  could  not  have  made  capital 
against  Governor  Vance  by  representing  that  he  was  opposed  to  inter- 
fering  with  the  franchise  ? — A.  I  don't  see  how  that  could  affect  the  black 
people  particularly,  because  it  operated  equally  on  every  man  in  the 
State. 

Q.  You  say  Governor  Vance's  enemies  made  capital  against  him, 
charging  that  he  urged  as  little  interference  as  possible  with  the  col- 
ored vote! — A.  You  mistake,  Senator.  He  did  not  say,  with  "  the  col- 
ored vote,"  but  with  "  the  right  of  suffrage." 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  must  have  been  a  sentiment  in  the  State, 
somewhere  or  other,  to  which  they  could  appeal,  eltte  they  would  not 
have  quoted  it  against  him  t — A.  They  were  unsuccessful,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  as  you  see  by  the  fact  that  he  is  here. 

Q,  They  were  mistaken ! — A.  Yes,  sir^  they  were  entirely  mis- 
taken. 

Q.  It  is  true  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  beating  Governor  Vance ; 
but  those  people  who  used  this  expression  for  the  purpose  of  making 
political  capital  against  him  must  have  thought  that  there  was  such  a 
sentiment  in  existence  or  they  would  not  have  used  it? — A,  We 
bad  been  agitating  for  a  long  time  the  question  of  going  back  to  the 
county  government  that  we  had  prior  to  the  war,  and  they  thought 
that  a  good  chance  to  make  prejudice  against  Governor  Vance  and 
at  the  same  time  get  back  to  the  old  system  of  county  government. 

Mr.  Vance.  The  proposition  to  amend  the  constitution  allowed  the 
legislature  to  permit  a  county  form  of  government  if  they  thought 
proper,  and  embraced  the  power  to  give  the  legislature  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  magistracy,  and  the  election  by  the  magistracy  of  all  the 
•county  ofScers  so  as  to  take  the  right  of  voting  away  from  the  people 
if  they  thought  proper,  and  the  allusion  in  my  message  was  to  advise 
them  to  interfere  with  the  election  of  county  oflScers  as  little  as  pos- 
■sible.  What  I  said  was  equally  applicable  to  all  without  regard  to 
politics  or  color.  The  county  government,  in  old  times,  was  fixed ; 
now  it  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  legislature. 

By  Mr.  WiNDOM ; 

Q.  Were  these  hotheads,  who  yon  say  took  advantage  of  this  ex- 
pression in  Governor  Vance's  message  to  make  political  capital  against 
him,  or  to  attempt  to  do  so,  were  they  opposed  to  white  people  vot- 
ing!— A.  As  much  so  as  they  were  to  colored  people  voting. 

Q.  On  what  grounds? — A.  I  cannot  say  on  what  grounds;  but  it 
must  have  been  so,  because  it  applied  just  as  much  to  white  people  as 
to  colored  people;  as  much  to  the  western  part  of  the  State,  inhab- 
ited almost  entirely  by  white  people,  as  to  the  central  portion,  what 
is  called  the  Piedmont  section,  where  there  are  a  very  few  white 
people. 

Q.  The  poor  whites  are  largely  Republican,  are  they  not? — A.  I 
never  found  that  to  be  true. 
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A.  Is  it  not  true  of  the  white  farmers  in  the  mountain  districts  ? — A. 
I  have  always  regarded  the  politics  of  the  white  farmers  in  Western 
North  Carolina,  in  the  mountain  districts,  as  floating  capital ;  which* 
ever  party  will  give  the  greatest  advantages  they  will  generally  vote 
for;  whichever  offers  them  the  most  inducements  will  get  their  votes. 

Q.  They  were  men  of  strong  Union  sentiments  daring  the  war! — A. 
Generally  so. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  think  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  are  as  pros- 
perons  as  those  of  any  part  of  the  country,  or  more  so  1 — A.  I  said 
equally  so. 

Q.  How  do  those  farmers  get  along  who  have  no  law  practice  to  sup- 
port them  I — A.  About  the  same  as  farmers  generally. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  experience  had  shown  that  a  man  could  not 
carry  on  a  farm  in  North  Carolina  nuless  he  had  a  law  practice  to  sup* 
port  it  f — A.  No ;  I  said  that  when  a  lawyer  attempted  to  carry  on  a 
farm,  his  experience  was  that  it  took  his  practice  to  support  his  farm. 
I  meant  by  that,  that  if  he  had  any  practice  at  all,  he  would  have  to 
attend  to  it,  and  must,  therefore,  neglect  his  farm,  when  he  ought  to 
be  at  work  upon  his  farm  ;  he  would  be  called  away  to  the  courts,  and 
to  his  oflice,  just  at  the  time,  perhaps,  when  farm  work  was  most  press- 
ing, bat  it  would  have  to  be  left  undone,  and  f^irming  cannot  be  made 
a  succesH  in  that  way. 

Q.  About  how  many  emigrants  have  left  North  Carolina,  do  you  esti- 
mate, during  the  past  year! — A.  1  should  say,  without  pretending  to  be 
exact,  that  there  have  been  probably  1^,500  or  3,000,  including  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Q.  Within  what  time  has  that  migration  taken  place? — A.  Mostly 
within  the  past  six  months. 

Q.  From  what  counties  has  this  emigration  principally  been  ? — A. 
Mostly  from  Greene,  Lenoir,  Wayne,  and  Jones. 

Q.  What  do  the  emigrants  allege  as  the  cause? — A.  The  cause  they 
liave  told  me  is  that  they  could  have  better  wages  in  Indiana  and  Kan- 
sas, better  chances  of  living,  and  better  educational  facilities  than  in 
North  Carolina. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  political  reasons? — A.  None  until  since  I 
came  here. 

Q.  By  whom,  since  you  came  herCi  have  you  been  told  that  there 
were  political  reasons  for  this  migration  ? — A.  By  a  man  named  Otey — 
0.  M.  Otey. 

Q.  What  political  reasons  did  he  give  you  ? — A.  He  did  not  give  me 
any ;  he  told  me  what  reason  be  had  heard  given  by  another  man. 

Q.  What  other  man  ? — A.  A  gentleman  named  Mendenhall. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Otey  live? — A.  At  present  in  this  city. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  heard  of  inducing  this  emigration  from 
North  Carolina  ? — A.  1  have  heard  of  several ;  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or 
more. 

Q.  Give  their  names,  please. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  namethem 
all. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  some  of  them. — A.  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Duke- 
hart,  for  instance,  was  one  of  them. 

Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  Taylor  Evans. 

Q.  Js  Taylor  Evans  a  white  or  a  black  man  ? — A.  He  is  a  black  man. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  other  person  that  yon  know  off — A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  can  you  not  name  them  ? — ^A.  Because  in  many  cases  the 
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names  were  not  given  to  nie.  A  colored  man  would  come  to  me  and 
say,  ^'  Mr.  O'Hara,  a  man  has  been  around  through  our  section  talking 
thus  and  so;  what  do  you  say  about  it!"  Perhaps  he  might  tell  me 
the  man's  name,  and  I  might  forget  it;  perhaps  he  might  not  know  the 
man's  name  himself. 

Q.  Were  they  your  own  people — colored  people ! — A.  Generally  so; 
the  colored  men  would  come  to  me  and  say,  ^^  I  heard  a  colored  man,  a 
stranger  to  me,  talking  so  and  so  " ;  or,  ^'  they  had  a  little  meeting  at 
such  a  place  the  other  night,  and  a  man  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said 
so  and  so." 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  any  of  those  meetings  f — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  report  of  the  speeches? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard 
them  reported  by  many. 

Q.  But  you  never  heard  anything  said  down  there  about  any  political 
motives  t — A.  !No,  sir ;  the  first  person  to  assign  a  political  motive  is 
the  one  heard  of  here — Mr.  Mendenhall. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Q.  What  wages  will  a  colored  laborer  receive  per  month  in  North 
Carolina  ?—*A.  From  $6  to  $10  per  month  ;  sometimes  $12. 

Q.  And  board  himself  f — A.  No,  not  board  himself;  our  rule  is  mostly 
payment  with  rations. 

Q.  A  monthly  payment  of  frsm  $6  to  $10,  with  rations? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  a  cabin,  besides,  generally,  a  small  piece  of  land  for  a  garden. 

Q.  What  are  the  daily  wages  in  cases  where  the  colored  laborer 
works  and  receives  pay  for  his  work  at  the  close  of  the  day  in  money  ; 
are  there  any  such  cases  ?-!— A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  in  the  cotton  chopping  sea- 
son, for  instance. 

Q.  I  mean  the  average — not  when  wages  are  especially  high  ? — A.  I 
was  compelled,  when  I  was  burned  out  in  April,  to  employ  some  labor, 
and  1  then  paid  from  35  to  50  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Would  that  be  about  the  average  of  wages  per  day  t — A.  That  is 
what  was  told  me. 

Q.  What  was  the  work  you  had  for  them  to  do  ? — A.  I  had  them  cut 
down  some  trees,  and  clear  away  the  debris  from  the  place  where  I  had 
been  burned  out. 

Q.  Ordinary  rough,  heavy  work  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  speak  of  the  employment  of  men  at  some  other 
work,  at  which  wages  were  a  little  better;  when  was  that  ? — A.  During 
the  cotton  chopping  season  wages  are  75  and  80  cents  a  day. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "cotton  chopping  season"? — A.  After 
cotton  is  planted  and  comes  up,  it  always  comes  up  too  thickly,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  go  over  it  with  a  hoe  and  cut  out  the  surplus  plants, 
leaving  only  enough  to  thrive. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  wages  of  laborers  are  throughout  the 
North? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  know  this,  that  the  same  class  of  unskilled 
laborers  would  not  have  averaged  more  than  $10  or  $12  per  mouth. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  negro  labor,  which  gets  25  and  30  cents  a  day 
in  North  Carolina,  gets  twice  as  much  there  as  in  the  North  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  does. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  has  been  pretty  generally  stated  to  these 
colored  people  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  fact  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  disclaim  that  there  is  any  political  influence 
at  work  in  this  exodus  movement  of  North  Carolina  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I 
have  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  auy  inibitnatiou  to  give  your  colored  fiieuds  as  to 
wages  in  the  North  t — A.  Ouly  as  I  have  heard  aud  learued  of  them. 

Q.  What  have  you  told  them  that  a  colored  man,  who  could  get  50' 
ceuts  iu  North  Carolina,  could  y:et  in  New  York  ? — A.  I  have  given  theui 
uo  information  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  lirst  thing  that  one  of  these  cv>lore4l  men,  of  the 
class  you  represent,  would  asic  when  lie  came  to  you  for  infjrmatiou  f 
Didn't  they  think  they  could  get  higher  waires,  and  save  money  enou^^h, 
iu  a  short  time,  to  buy  them  a  farm  t — A.  Ye:$,  sir ;  a  great  mauy  did. 

Q.  You  say  a  great  many  expected  to  get  farms.  Did  they  expect  tp 
get  them  witiioiit  money  i — A.  I  think  some  of  them  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  they  are  a  race  ol*  tools,  do  you  ?  Y'ou  are 
a  pretty  good  illustration,  yourself,  that  they  are  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  a  good  deal  of  mother  wit,  do  you  not  i — A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  O'ilara,  if  you  are  a  fair  representative  of  their  interests, 
you  will  get  their  votes  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir ;  though  sometimes  their  votes  iu*tt 
bought  from  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  they  can  look  out  for  number  one  about  as 
well  OS  average  native  Americiuis  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  the  main  portion  of  them  are  pretty  sharp  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  they  expected  to  get  a  dollar  aud  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day 
iu  Kansas  aud  Indiana  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  this  expectatiou  of  buying  a  farm — didn't  they  expect  ta 
get  it  by  earuing  the  mouey,  the  same  as  they  would  have  to  do  iu  th«i 
South  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  But  you  do  uot  seem  to  get  my 
idea  about  their  situatiou. 

Q.  I  think  1  do;  aud  you  will  pardou  me  if  I  examine  you  after  my 
owu  fashion.  You  wanted  to  keep  the  colored  voters  at  home,""  didn't 
you,  where  you  ueed  theui  yourselH — A.  I  do  uot  so  desire  for  the  pur- 
pose you  refer  to. 

Q.  You  are  a  colored  politician,  are  you  uot  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ij.  Aud  you  are  quite  as  smart  as  the  white  oues  generally  f — A.  Well, 
sir,  I  do  uot  kuow  as  to  that.  I  thought  I  was  called  here  to  answer 
questious,  aud  uot  to  argue  them.  But  if  you  desire,  Seuator,  to  argue 
them  with  me,  I  shall  try  to  accommodate  you. 

Q.  You  are  a  carpet-bagger,  are  you  uot  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  A  colored  carpetbagger  from  New  York  to  North  Carolina  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  teach  school  dowu  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  a  leadiug  lawyer  there  f — A.  I  don't  kuow  as  ta 
bow  far  I  am  a  leading  lawyer. 

Q.  You  came  here  to  Washiugtou  as  a  coutestaut  for  *a  seat  from 
North  Caioliua  iu  the  House  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  jury  to  pass  upou  the  case  is  composed  of  white  meu  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  mostly  Democrats  ! — A.  Y'^es,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  you  thiuk  your  testimony  is  iu  the  line  of  the  general  feelii>g 
of  the  colored  people  of  North  Carolina  i — A.  Yes,  i^ir ;  I  thiuk  it  is. 

Q.  i  do  uot  ask  you  now,  Mr.  O'Hara,  if  it  is  a  fact;  but,  I  say,  do 
you  think  you  are  talking  the  general  views  of  the  colored  people  of 
North  Caioliua  t — A.  I  thiiik  I  do,  ^Senator.  I  think,  iu  fact,  I  do  repre- 
sent their  views. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  for  the  state  of  mind  of  these  people  who  go 
Noith.  Do  you  thiuk  that  this  movement  arises  from  a  settled  state  of 
mind  ou  their  part  ?— A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

5  EX 
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The  Chairman.  You  asked,  Senator  Blair,  for  a  state  of  mind,  and  I 
desire  to  have  the  witness  answer  without  you  doubling  questions  on 
liim. 

The  WiTiNESs.  You  may  double  the  questions  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  I  only  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  ansNver  them  when  you  do. 

Senator  Blalu.  I  do  not  think  the  witness  ueeJs  protection. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  imputation  which  you  have  just  cast  in  your 
previous  qiestious  up  )n  the  motives  of  this  witness  in  testifying  bdtbre 
this  committee  that  ho  was  a  carpet  bagger  and  a  negro  from  the  North 
who  was  trying  a  contested  election  case  against  a  while  man  before  a 
white  jury  composed  of  Democrats. 

The  Witness.  I  understand  fully  the  imputation,  that  I  was  bringing 
testimony  here  before  this  committee  in  order  to  affect  my  case  in  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  Blair.  Then  1  say  distinctly  that  I  cast  no  such  imputation 
upon  j'our  motives;  I  do  not  want  to  be  so  understood.  And  now  let 
us  resume  this  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Blair.)  Do  you  not  look  at  this  matter  from  a  different 
standpoint  from  those  colored  men  who  are  emigrating  to  the  North  t — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  motive  of  these  men  who  go  to  the  North  T — A. 
I  think  1  do. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  motive  or  those  motives  may  be. — A.  The 
principiil  motive,  so  far  as  1  know,  is  that  they  will  get  larger  wages 
when  they  get  to  Indiana;  that  they  will  receive  a  bonus  from  the  gov- 
ernment; and  that  they  will  gel  fuller  protection  in  their  property  and 
rights  when  they  get  there.  My  reason  for  stating  these  grounds  is, 
quite  a  number  have  been  to  me  at  my  office  to  ask  what  the  govern 
ment  was  going  to  do  for  them.  They  stated  that  they  had  been  in- 
formed that  they  were  to  receive  new  clothing  when  they  got  here  to 
Washington,  and  were  to  receive  $1.50  a  day  for  their  labor  In  Indiana; 
and  I  have  invariably  stated  to  them  that  the  government  could  do 
nothing  for  them.  I  have  stated  that  Congress  will  not  and  ought  not 
to  give  them  anything.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  the  American 
negro  ought  to  be  left  to  work  out  his  own  destiny,  and  that  he  has 
been  a  foundling  and  a  ward  too  long  already.  At  the  same  time,  I  be- 
lieve that  no  man  ought  to  bo  made  discontented  in  his  condition  sim- 
ply in  order  that  he  may  be  cheated  out  of  that  which  he  has. 

*Q.  And  you  claim,  if  1  understand  you,  that  false  representations  are 
made  to  these  people  ? — A.  So  far  as  the  government  aiding  them  with 
lands  and  giving  them  clothes,  they  certainly  have  had  false  representa- 
tions made  to  them. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  3'ou  know  of  the  influence  of  that  statement  upon 
these  men  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  had  an  influence  and  a  favorable  one,  be- 
cause they  acted  upon  it.  Had  they  not  given  credence  to  the  reports 
they  would  not  have  gone,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  man  who  went  out  in  connection  with  the  exodus  to  the 
West  has  ever  told  you  why  he  had  gone  t — A.  I  saw  several  who  said 
they  were  going  there  because  of  these  statements. 

Q.  But  you  informed  them  properly  at  the  time,  did  you  not? — A.  I 
do  not  remember,  sir ;  I  generally  do.  I  have  seen  large  numbers  of 
these  negroes  in  transitu. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  of  those  that  went  out  to  come  back? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  not  been  down  in  that  section  of  the  country 
where  they  went  from  much  of  late;  in  fact  it  is  not  yet  time  for  many 
of  them  to  get  back. 
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Q.  That  was  about  six  months  ago,  wasn't  it,  Mr.  O'Harat — A.  I  be- 
lieve about  it. 

Q.  It  was  six  months  ago,  was  it  not,  Mr.  O^Hara,  when  this  exodus 
first  begun  ? — A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  You  have  known  all  the  time  that  these  things  were  true  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  these  statements  that  yon  say  were  false  and  were  mis- 
representations had  been  circulated  among  these  people? — A.  I  think 
I  have.  « 

Q.  And  you  have  contradicted  them  pretty  generally! — A.  Yes,  sir, 
so  far  as  the  government  provisions  were  concerned,  and  as  to  what 
tbey  would  reoeive  when  they  got  there,  but  not  as  to  the  wages,  for  I 
did  not  know  much  about  them.  I  have  done  th^s,  however,  with  refer- 
ence to  that:  I  have  shown  them  from  the  published  reports  that  laborers 
did  not  get  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  The  wages  paid  about  the  towns 
and  cities  and  by  corporations  might  sometimes  be  higher  than  that 
paid  to  the  average  laborer  for  day  work,  but  in  that  case  I  suppose  it 
is  like  it  is  everywhere  else — the  men  are  paid  more  than  on  the  farms, 
and  sometimes  paid  more  for  their  political  influence  than  for  their  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  contradictions  have  been  as  universally 
circnlated  as  the  statements  themselves f — A.  Kot  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  exodus  is  still  going  on  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  a  number 
who  are  still  going. 

Q.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  is  increasing? — A.  No,  sir;  my  under- 
standing is  that  it  is  decreasing.  I  think  most  of  it  is  from  the  counties 
of  Lenoir  and  Greene,  where  I  have  not  been  recently. 

Q.  Then  your  information  is  not  sufficient  for  you  to  9peak  of  those 
counties? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  or  claim  to  give  to  the  committee  information 
regarding  the  exodus  outside  of  your  own  State? — A.  No,  sir;  £  do  not. 

Q.  Who  was  your  competitor  in  your  last  race  for  Congress  ? — A. 
Judge  William  Throne. 

Q.  He  was  a  white  man,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  rival  candidate  for  the  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  carpet- 
bagger from  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  a  carpet-bagger  just  as  you  were,  from  the  North  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  used  the  term  as  it  has  been  used  pretty  much  throughout  the 
country,  and  only  because  I  thought  it  remarkable  to  flud  a  colored 
mau  in  the  South  who  was  a  carpet- bagger. — A.  1  take  no  offense  at 
the  application  of  it.  I  went  there  to  live  among  my  people.  These 
are  not  alone  the  views  I  have  expressed  here,  and  I  have  not  expressed 
them  in  view  of  my  present  contest  in  Congress,  but  I  have  expressed 
tbem  everywhere  in  private  and  in  meetings  of  the  colored  people  in 
North  Carolina. 

Q.  Judge  Throne  was  a  white  Republican,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  he  poll  in  the  election? — A.  1  do  not  know,  sir, 
and  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  trivial  number,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the 
reason  of  that  was 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  for  the  reason ;  I  asked  if  it  was  not  a  very  trivial 
number  of  votes  that  he  received. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  other  competitor  was  a  colored  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  votes  did  he  have? — A.  I  think  about  3,000. 

Q.  How  many  votes  did  you  have  as  a  fact  and  as  you  claim  ? — A* 
About  17,000. 
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Q.  How  uiauy  majority  was  there  against  you  as  counted  f — A. 
thousand  and  some  odd. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  entire  Republican  vote  for  Throne  and  yourself  and 
Harris  had  been  cast  for  one  man,  he  would  have  been  eiected^by  a  very 
handsome  majority  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Out  of  that  large  number  of  votes,  how  many  do  you  suppose^were 
white  men ! — A.  I  do  not  suppose  there  were  a  hundred.  I  see  that  a 
couple  of  Quakers  voted  for  me. 

^Q.  How  man  Democrats  were  colored  ? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
wrere  more  than  50  or  75.  I  have  not  learned  of  any  colored  men  who 
voted  that  way  in  my  section. 

Q.  How  many  Democratic  votes  were  counted  against  you? — A.  I 
believe  Captain  Kitchin's  vote  was  1,022  majority. 

Q.  Now,  will  ^'ou  give  us  the  number  of  colored  votes  cast  in  your 
district,  and  the  way  those  votes  were  divided  between  the  parties  1 
Your  vote  was  about  17,000  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  colored  competitor  3,000? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  Throne's  how  much  ? — A.  Very  few,  sir. 

Q.  Less  than  a  thousand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  500  do  for  him  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  reasonable  aggregate  for  him  would  be  500,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  Democratic  votes  were  polled  ? — A.  10,500. 

Q.  The  Kepublican  votes,  all  but  200,  are  colored,  and  that  leaves 
about  22,200  colored  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  Democratic  votes  were  white,  you  think,  except  about 
75 1 — A.  Well,  say  give  them  200  who  are  colored. 

Q.  So  it  comes  to  this,  that  in  this  district,  where  the  right  of  suffrage 
is  free,  and  the  colored  people  are  substantially  united,  and  for  the  &- 
publican  party,  a  white  Democrat  is  sent  to  Congress  to  represent  the 
ilistrict ! — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  that  the  same  thing  is  done  in  the  other  Stated 
as  between  the  two  parties  1 — A.  I  do  not  know,  as  I  have  not  been 
there  to  see. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  opinion  on  the  subject  please  give  us  that. — A.  I 
have  not  one.  I  should  only  know  about  that  from  what  I  have  read 
and  heard,  but  as  to  our  own  State  I  know  just  how  it  stands. 

By  the  Qhairmaj^  : 

Q.  On  this  question  of  wages,  Mr.  O'Hara,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions.  Where  the  wages  are  35  cts.  or  50  cts.  a  day,  do  you  mean 
that  that  is  where  the  man  boards  himself  or  where  his  employer  boards 
him? — A.  I  feed  those  whom  I  hire,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that 
they  are  fed  when  hired  by  the  day. 

Q.  You  feed  your  hands  and  give  them  rations  ? — A.  Y'^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  understanding,  you  say,  that  the  prices  paid  lo 
laborers  are  better  or  very  much  better  in  Indiana  than  in  North  Caro- 
lina?— A.  For  that  class  of  farm  laborers  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  In  these  circulars  that  you  read  to  these  people  and  that  were 
used  by  you  to  show  the  inducements  offered  to  white  emigrants,  what 
was  the  general  rate  set  down  there? — A.  From  $10  to  $15  a  month; 
ranging  between  that. 

Q.  And  you  say  as  an  average  the  rate  was  about  $12! — A.  About 
that. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  not  much  different  from  what  the  colored  laborer  geCd 
in  North  Carolina,  is  it? — A.  No,  sir 5  and  then  I  took  into  considera- 
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tion  this  other  fact  that  in  North  Carolina  he  wonld  never  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  German  or  other  foreign  labor,  and  besides,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  matter  what  the  compensation  for  their  labor  is,  there  are 
colored  men  who  will  not  work.  Then  there  are  others  who  can  always 
gtt  work.  Again,  in  the  North  white  mechanics  and  skilled  laborers 
will  not  work  at  the  same  bench  or  on  the  sartie  house  with  the  colored 
mechanic,  but  there  in  onr  State  the  colored  mechanics,  carpenters  and 
brick  masons,  have  pretty  much  the  monopoly  of  the  work,  and  hence 
it  was  that  I  stated  to  them  to  stay  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  The  question  was  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Blair  as  to  whether  you  are 
singular  and  alone  in  your  views  with  reference  to  this  emigration.  I 
ask  you  what  is  the  fact  as  to  the  leading  and  the  most  intelligent  men 
of  the  country  in  the  Kepublican  party  of  your  section? — A.  I  think  I 
express  their  views,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  think  I  have  a  paper 
here  ijiving  an  account  of  a  meeting  held  in  Raleigh,  which  I  will  show 
to  the  committ-ee. 

After  searching  for  the  paper  the  witness  said  : 

I  have  not  the  paper  here,  but  1  will  show  it  to  the  committee  at  some 
other  time. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Hara,  as  I  understand,  your  people;  are  publishing  a  good 
many  newspapers.  Will  you  please  tell  us  some  of  them  ? — A.  Well, 
sir*;  The  Journal  of  Industry,  at  Raleigh,  The  Star  of  Zion,  at  Concord, 
The  Concord  Pilot,  The  Raleigh  Standard ;  I  think  about  six  in  all. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  papers  are  supporting  this  movement? 
— A.  Not  one  of  them. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  entire  colored  press  of  North  Carolina  is  oppos- 
ing it? — A.  Yes,  sir:  every  one  so  far  as  I  can  hear. 

Q.  All  of  them  without  a  single  exception  are  throwing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  this  emigration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  Mr.  Frederick  Douglass,  I  believe  he  is  regarded  as  a  repre- 
sentative man  of  your  race? — A.  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  I  have  been  informed  that  he  is  opposed  to  it ! — A,  I  believe  that 
he  i«,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  of  our  prominent  colored  people  are  opposed 
to  it  except  these  few  men  hero  about  Washington.  I  am  in  communi- 
cation with  a  number  of  intelligent  colored  men,  all  of  whom  are  op- 
posed to  this  emigration. 

Q.  Y'ou  think  the  weight  of  influence  of  these  intelligent  colored  men 
is  all  opposed  to  the  movement? — A.  Yes,  sir.  » 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  influence  of  these  colored  men  in  this 
city  who  are  helping  the  movement? — A.  I  cannot  say,  sir;  I  have  not 
conversed  with  any  one  of  them  upon  it,  and  have  been  otherwise  en- 
gaged. 

Q.  There,  is  however,  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  between  them  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  is,  so  far  as  you  know ;  and  so  far  as  you  know,  the  press  of 
yonr  State  is  opposed  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  may  say  the  entire  colored 
and  white  press  of  the  State. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Yon  say  the  leading  colored  men  are  all  opposed  to  the  exodus  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  intelligent  colored  men  of  the  coun- 
try. Do  you  mean  to  confine  the  word  '* country  "  to  North  Carolina  ?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  North  Carolina  was  the  entire 
country.  1  said  the  entire  press  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  largo  propor- 
tion of  the  colored  men  whom  I  have  conversed  with  are  opposed  to  it. 
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Q.  Well,  I  uQderstood  you  to  make  the  remark  aa  applying  to  tiie 
country  generally  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  as  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  truth,  Mr.  O'Hara,  as  to  the  intelligeut 
colored  people  of  the  country  generally  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  intelligent  colored  people  of  the  country 
who  are  opposed  to  it  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  I  eouid  name  any* 
I  am  not  busying  myself  to  keep  in  conuuuuication  with  them  on  the 
subject. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  action  of  the  national  colored  con- 
vention last  year  at  Nashville  on  this  subject  *. — A.  I  was  invited,  but 
as  I  thought  I  saw  the  linger  of  two  or  three  men  in  there  whose  pur- 
X>08es  I  suspected,  I  did  not  go. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  what  its  action  was  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  the  views  of  the  colored  men  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  other  States,  who  were  gathered  together  there  i — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  All  I  know  relates  to  North  Carolina,  and  i 
know  a  number  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  State  are  opposed  to  the 
exodus  from  there. 

Q.  Who  are  they  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  1  can  particularize  theui, 
but  I  know  the  fact  from  speaking  with  them  in  social  gatherings  and 
casually. 

Q.  1  wish  you  would  repeat  that  remark  reported  to  you  by  the  gen- 
tleman as  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Mendeuhall. — A.  Mr.  Otey,  ot 
this  city,  stated  that  the  object  of  the  association  at  tirst  was  to  aid 
those  parties  who  had  emigrated  from  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  other 
places,  and  who  were  reported  to  be  sufteriug  in  Saint  Louis  and  de- 
pending upon  their  cold  charities.  Mr.  Otey  became  a  member  of  the 
society  and  thought  that  was  the  object  ot  the  society  until  Mr.  Men- 
denball  suggested  that  Indiana  was  a  doubtful  State,  and  he  thought 
it  woald  be  a  good  idea  to  take  the  negroes  out  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  as  they  wece  States  of  easy  access,  and  remove  them  to  In- 
diana to  carry  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  time  when  that  was  said  or  alleged  to  have  oc- 
cujrredt-— A.  I  think  I  do;  it  was  at  the  tirst  or  second  meeting  of  the 
associatiau.  He  had  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  society,  and  on 
account  of  that  he  severed  his  connection  with  it. 

Q.  He  is  an  editor,  I  believe? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  editor  of  The 
Argus." 

Q.  Where  is  that  paper  published  ? — A.  Here  in  Washington  City. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  having  been  to  North  Oiirulina,|or  of  any- 
thing having  been  done  about  this  exodus  until  Perry  and  Williams  came 
from  there  last  October  with  some  of  these  people  ? — A.  1  do  not  know 
anything  about  Williams,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Perry  was  out  of  the 
State  until  some  two  months  ago.  I  was  down  in  La  Grange  at  the 
place  where  he  lived,  and  asked  about  him,  and  then  it  was  they  told 
me  he  was  engaged  in  this  emigration  business. 

Q.  They  resided  there  in  North  Carolina,  did  they  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  know  of  any  actual  exodus  until  they  came  into  it  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  knew  it  had  been  worked  up  and  excursions  had  been 
given  to  various  points  and  speeches  made  in  the  interest  of  the  reuiovul 
of  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Of  course  it  was  worked  up,  or  these  men  would  not  have  left  the 
State  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  nothing  of  it  when  it  was  being  done  ? — A.  Y'e'^• 
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sir;  I  knew  it  ouly  in  a  general  way,  and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
it  at  first. 

Q.  And  these  men  Perry  and  Williams  .von  say  were  actual  residents 
of  the  State  ! — A,  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  Perry  left  there  vol- 
untarily. 

By  the  CHAiR.>fAN : 

Q.  What  were  the  compelling:  motives,  ^ir.  O'Hara  ? — A.  I  do  not 
state  that.     I  think  the  records  of  the  State  will  show. 

Q.  You  can  tell  it  yourself,  if  yon  know,  as  this  investigation  is  very 
open  and  wants  all  the  facts  ? 

Senator  Blair.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  allow  this 
man  to  guess  at  it  ? 

Senator  V^an'CE.  I  would  not  like  to  guess  at  it  myself. 

On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  to  Saturday,  January  24,  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m. 


FOURTH    DAY. 

Washington,  Saturday,  January  24,  1880. 

The  committee  met])ursuaut  to  adjournment.  Present,  the  chairman 
and  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  P,  DUKEOART. 

John  P.  Dukehart  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Mr.  Dukehart,  where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Baltimore. 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  John  P.  Dukehart. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Baltimore  ? — A.  Fifty-five  3'^ear8. 

Q.  I  take  it  it  is  your  native  |>tacef — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  your  business  is  at  this  time. — \,  I  am  Southern  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroiul. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  passenger  agent  of  that  road  ? — A.  Six 
yeara. 

Q.  What  were  you  before! — A.  I  was  conductor  on  the  road. 

Q.  Between  what  points? — A.  Baltimore  and  Washington;  also 
Wheeling,  and  in  fact  over  the  entire  road. 

Q-  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Itaiiroad  ? — A.  Next  April  will  be  thirty  years. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  your  road  isengaged  in  carrying  the  colored 
emigrants  from  North  Carolina  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  carrying  all  that 
I  can  sell  tickets  to. 

Q.  Have  you  the  number  of  ))ersons  that  you  have  been  selling  tickets 
to? — A.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  tickets  we  have  sold,  I  never  took 
any  acscount  of  the  children  who  weiit  over  the  road.  Of  course  we  can 
tell  by  an  examination  of  the  books  how  many  tickets  have  been  sold, 
lH>th  wholes  and  halves,  but  I  do  not  know  the  entire  number  of  people 
who  traveled  over  the  road,  men,  women,  and  children. 

Q.  Above  what  age  are  children  required  to  have  tickets  ? — A.  Five 
years. 

Q.  And  all.  children  above  that  a;>:e  have  tickets  to  show  for  * — A. 
Ve.H,  sir. 
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Q.  AVben  did  this  movoment  commence  T — ^A.  The  last  Wbitsiin- 
tide,  wliich  is  the  great  holiday  for  negroes,  I  received  orders  from  our 
department  to  go  to  Weldon  and  look  to  tliis  movement  of  the  exodas, 
which  I  did,  and  when  ]  arrived  there  I  found  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  already  interested  in  it. 
The  whole  movement  fell  through  at  that  time  on  account  of  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  negroes:  but  about  the  25th  of  October  I  received  a 
notice  to  go  to  a  place  called  Le  Grange,  in  ^orth  Carolina,  and  had 
niy  attention  called  to  two  uegroes  named  Perry  and  Williams.  I  was 
to' see  them  at  once.  I  was  engaged  at  that  time  in  securing  a  number 
of  emigrants  from  Midland,  in  A^irginia. 

Q.  Were  they  white  or  colored  ! — A.  White.  You  know,  Senator, 
tbere  is  a  great  "deal  of  competition  in  this  business.  1  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Baltimore  saying  that  the  Pennsylvania  agents  were  there 
at  Le  Grange,  and  were  trying  to  get  this  emigration.  I  went  to  see 
Perry,  and  gave  him  the  established  rates  over  our  line  of  road  and  left 
Iiim;  and  in  ten  days  I  received  another  order  from  our  road  to  go  to 
Le  Grange,  as  the  party  were  about  to  leave  and  had  money  to  pay  their 
way. 

Q.  What  month  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  in  the  mouth  of  November. 
I  went  there  and  found  that  there  were  forty  ready  to  leave,  and  all  of 
them  were  going  to  Indianapolis. 

Q.  To  Indianapolis? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Jiut  I  only  got  them  to  purchase 
eighteen  tickets,  on  account  of  their  being  told  that  when  they  reached 
bcre  they  would  receive  their  tickets  here  at  Washington.  Perry  was  at 
the  train  at  the  time.  I  took  them  to  the  train.  They  were  to  raise  me 
$270  to  pay  for  their  tickets,  and  they  did  not  raise  it  for  me  at  the 
time;  in  fact  I  had  to  hold  the  train. 

Q.  Where  was  that! — A.  That  was  here  in  Washington  that  I  am 
82>eaking  of;  after  they  got  here. 

Q.  Who  was  to  raise  the  money  t — A.  Thiscommitteeof  tije  emigrants' 
society. 

Q.  Who  was  that  committee  composed  of  ?— »A.  Of  Wall  and  Adams. 
Adams  paid  me  the  money  himself. 

Q.  How  much  f — A.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars 

Q.  ]Mr.  Dukehart,  was  that  tlie  first  lot  that  went  over  your  road  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  engage  for  that  lot  before  tiiey  left  North  Carolina? — A. 
Y^es,  sir. 

i).  And  you  brought  them  this  far  on  their  responsibility,  or  did  they 
have  the  money  raij^ed  for  you  ? — A.  It  was  raised  for  me.  Tliey  paid 
their  way  from  North  Carolina  all  the  way  through  here,  and  tiien  they 
paid  from  Washington  through  to  Indianapolis. 

<^>.  And  before  you  would  let  them  go  from  here  they  were  made  to 
l>ay  fo  Indianapolis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  money,  you  say,  was  raised  by  this  committee  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  a  general  way,  let  us  know  what  i)lan  you  finally  fell  upon  for 
carrying  these  people  to  Indiana — what  the  arrangements  were  in  de- 
tail.— A.  The  first  arrangement  was  made  on  the  Wilmington  and  Wel- 
don l?ailroad,  and  they  were  to  give  a  $15  rate  from  (Joldsborough  to 
Indiana. 

15y  Senator  Vance: 

Q.  That  is,  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  was  to  prorate  with  the 
other  roads  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  l?ailroacl  has  no  road  south  of  here  ? — A. 
^o,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went,  you  say,  as  the  Southern  agent  to  get  this  busi- 
ness ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  stated  to  them  to  make  a  rate  of  §15,  and  prorated 
among  themselves,  that  is,  the  roads  between  here  and  Goldsboroagh, 
and  when  the}'  got  here  your  prorate  would  be  $9  on  to  Indiana? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  arrangement? — A.  Y^'es,  sir.  After  forty-four 
tickets  had  been  sold  the  Wilmington  and  Weldou  flew  the  track  and 
went  back  on  us  and  demanded  their  second-class  rate  of  $3.15  for  each 
ticket,  and  we  could  then  issue  no  more  through  tickets.  That  left  us 
in  the  dark.  We  fished  around  there,  however,  l)idding  for  rates.  The 
whole  town  was  filled  with  people,  and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
telegraphing  bjickwards  and  forwards,  and  finally  we  got  a  rate  of  $1G.60 
to  Indianapolis.  •    « 

Q.  There  has  been  some  testimony  here,  Mr.  Dukehart,  of  an  alleged 
drawback  of  one  dollar.  Tell  us  about  that. — A.  Well,  sir,  in  working 
for  this  business  there  is  a  commission  allowed  to  the  leader  of  all  par- 
ties. In  that  party  at  Midland  I  gave  a  dollar  drawback.  It  is  a  thing 
established  by  all  the  lines,  I  believe,  and  in  Wilmington  I  agreed  to 
pay  a  dollar  commission  on  every  passenger  that  the  agent  got. 

Q.  Who  was  that  agent? — A.  Z.  Taylor  Evans.  I  paid  him  a  dollar 
for  every  full  ticket,  and  a  half  dollar  for  every  half  passenger. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  Z.  Taylor  Evans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

C^.  Is  lie  a  black  man  himself? — A.  He  is  pretty  black  and  has  thick 
lil)s. 

Q.  Was  that  money  paid  by  him  for  these  tickets? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
only  got  his  own  commission.  1  have  always  paid  ever^'  cent  in  Golds- 
boro-  to  Taylor  Evans. 

Q.  You  say  that  Wall  and  Adams  came  to  you  and  paid  for  forty  of 
these  negroes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  estimated  that  that  came  to  ^210  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 
r  ().  And  on  all  moneys  paid  by  this  emigrant  aid  society,  do  [  under- 
stand you  they  received  back  a  dollar  for  each  person  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
On  every  ticket  paid  for  by  money  furnished  by  them  1  paid  them  back 
a  dollar. 

Q.  Have  you  any  moans  of  stating  to  tjie  committee  how  many  pas- 
sengers, half  and  whole,  passed  tlirough  this  point?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
can  tell  you  all  who  passed  from  this  Southern  country  through. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  to  us  the  figures  as  near  as  you  can  ? — A. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Itailroad  Company  has  sold  to  these  emigrants 
7r»3  tickets,  and  out  of  that  number  there  were  235  half  tickets.  That 
was  ail  the  tickets  sold  by  us  going  west.  I  take  a  little  pride  in  the 
fact  that  1  sold  to  all  that  were  sold  to.  1  think  that  I  was  able  to 
capture  all  who  went  to  Indiana,  find  the  other  roads  got  nothing. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  proportion  of  the  money  that  was  paid 
for  the  transportation  of  these  emigrants  was  furnished  by  this  commit- 
tee from  this  point  on  ? — A.  I  cannot  say,  sir.  All  that  I  know  about  it 
was  the  $270  paid  me.  There  were  a  large  number  in  !North  Carolina 
who  raised  the  money  to  pay  their  fare  to  Washington.  There  were 
1G4,  I  think,  on  the  second  trip.  There  were  a  very  large  number  on 
board  the  train  who  had  no  tickets,  and  the  conductors  came  to  me  and 
gaid,  '*  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  "    I  said  that  1  did  not  propose 
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to  take  cliarge  of  tliein  and  charge  my  company   with  the  expense  of 
bringing  them  here,  and  they  put  off  about  '>00. 

r>v  {Senator  Vance: 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  At  Goldsboro'. 

(i.  But  there  were  1C4  who  came  through  to  Washington. — A.  I  took 
a  sleei)ingcar  and  came  through  with  them  myself.  On  that  train  thero 
were  05  who  were  ready  to  pay  their  fare,  and  I  sent  tliem  through  i\z 
$10.00  a  head.    The  others  were  taiken  to  a  church  here  and  kept  there. 

Q.  That  is  the  second  party  that  you  si)eak  of? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
the  second  lot,  104.    That  is  the  largest  lot  that  ever  came  over  the  roail. 

Q.  Did  the  committee  pay  you  for  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  Ihey  pay  it  to  * — A.  To  our  ticket  agent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  sent  ? — A.  They  went  otl'in  separate 
lots  as  the  committee  raised  the  money.  1  think  probably  some  of  then; 
are  here  vet. 

Q.  Did  the  ticket  agent  pay  the  drawback  to  them  ?  -A.  I  do  ni/: 
know,  sir.  I  was  not  here.  There  wajfan  arrangement  I  kn(»w  to  pay 
the  drawback,  and  it  might  have  been  settled  in  Baltimore. 

Q.  You  are  the  Southern  jiassenger  agent  of  the  raiboad  ! — A,  Ye^. 
sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  are  allowr.d  to  make  arrangments  with  ditt'erent  parties  to  gee 
up  passengers  for  the  road  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  fare  from  your  depot  down  here  to  Indianapolis  ? — A- 
Sixteen  dollars,  limited  tickets,  three  ilays,  first  chiss. 

Q.  Are  >  our  emigrant  tickets  the  same? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  tho 
same  for  emigrants. 

Q.  You  make  no  disti!iction  j.s  to  color  f — A,  None  in  the  world. 

Q.  With  what  road  did  you  have  your  principal  competition  for  this 
business  ? — A.  The  Pennsylvania  anil  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  lioads. 

Q.  Aiid  you  beat  them  by  bidding  better  than  tht«y  ilid  f — A.  I  do  m*c 
know,  sir.  They  watched  us  as  dose  as  we  watehetl  them  without  get- 
ting up  a  raih'oad  war,  which  (larrett  and  Scott  are  both  afraid  of. 

Q.  You  say  (hat  Taylor  Evans  was  an  active  man  in  the  business;  do 
yon  know  where  he  lived  f — A.  At  Goblsboro^. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  motives  in  recruiling  crowds  of  emi- 
grants to  go  to  Indiana  f — A.  No,  sir.     I  do' not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  what  he  has  told  yon! — A.  lie  tells  me  that 
he  commenced  this  thnig  a  year  or  eighteen  months  ago.  speaking  about 
in  the  country  and  working  up  the  movement. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  secret  societies  for  the  purpose? — A. 
Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  heard  anything  alwut  that  even  from  him  1 — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  even  from  him.  You  would  be  surprised  if  \ou  were  in 
my  office  in  l^ynchburg  to  see  the  proposals  and  letters  sent  to  me  say- 
ing *'  1  have  tive  hundred  emigrants  reaily  to  go  to  Kansas,"  and  asking 
for  rates  of  fare  ami  all  that,  and  if  you  go  to  the  place  you  will  prob- 
ably find  one  or  two  men  ready  to  go  and  neither  one  of  them  with 
money  enough. 

(^.  Mr.  Dukehart,  you  ha\  e  been  mixing  with  these  people  down  there  : 
please  state  what  their  idea  is  as  to  the  wages  they  will  receive  and 
what  they  will  get  when  they  go  to  Indiana.  Have  you  seen  any  of 
those  chromos  of  the  homes  they  are  to  receive  or  any  of  the  circulars 
that  have  been  distributed  among  them? — A.  I  have  seen  some  of  tl  o 
circulars  among  them  stating  that  good  wages  would  be  paid. 
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Q.  How  much  ? — A.  Well,  about  a  dollar,  a  dollar  ten,  and  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  day. 

Q.  For  what  sort  of  labor  f — A.  For  farm  hands. 

Q.  With  or  without  board  ? — A.  1  didn't  see  as  to  that. 

Q.  Whom  were  they  signed  by? — A.  These  things  emanated,  I  believe, 
from  ''The  Greencastle  Banner.-' 

Q.  Is  that  a  paper  published  in  the  town  of  Greencastle,  Indiana  If — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  published  from  that  paper  as  editorials? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  also  statements  published  in  that  paper  made  b}^  negroes  who 
had  gone  out  there. 

Q.  Were  they  not  principally  distributed  about  there  by  Perry,  Will- 
iams, and  Scott  ? — A.  1  never  saw  Perry's  or  Williams's  names  there  f 
they  did  their  business  principally  through  mass  meetings. 

Q.  Y"ou  stated  in  the  opening  of  your  testimony,  I  believe,  that  Perry 
left  North  Carolina  suddenly.  Have  you  any  explanation  of  why  he  left  f 
— ^A.  They  had  him  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  in  La  Grange  for  forg- 
ing school  certificates,  and  he  left  a  hundred  dollars  which  was  raised 
by  his  church  people  to  make  his  bail,  and  he  came  away  and  has  not 
gone  back. 

Q.  You  stated  something  of  the  competition.  State  if  you  have  any 
information  as  to  any  other  road  moving  for  this  business ;  if  so,  please 
state  it. — A.  The  last  party  J  brought  through  came  last  week — at  least 
I  secured  them,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  were  bidding  for  them 
92.50  less  on  the  ticket,  but  I  held  on  to  them.  I  have  a  telegram  this 
morning  that  they  are,  through  their  agents,  about  to  establish  an  office 
there  to  sell  tickets  to  this  business. 

Q.  Where  is  that  f — A.  At  Goldsboro'. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  give  me  the  names  of  the  parties  connected  with 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  who  know  these  things  I — 
A.  Weil,  sir,  there  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Dane,  the  Southern  passenger  agent,  resi- 
dent at  Richmond ;  and  Henry  Washington,  at  Greensboro',  is  also  au 
agent  of  that  road. 

Q.  Mr.  Dakehart,  you  have  spoken  of  receiving  a  great  number  of 
lett«»rs  proffering  crowds  of  emigrants  to  go  west.  Is  it  well  understood 
among  these  people  that  any  person  getting  up  a  crowd  will  get  a 
dollar  a  hetid  for  them  f — A«  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  between  you  and  Evans  it  was  a  secret  arrangement! — A. 
A.  No,  sir ;  everybody  did  not  know  of  it,  I  suppose,  because  those  who- 
pay  for  a  single  ticket  do  not  get  any  drawback,  but  this  is  a  si»ecial 
arrangement. 

Q.  Then  the  understanding  is  that  you,  as  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company,  have  authority  to  employ  an  agent  where  ht^ 
fiet»  a  dollar  on  every  ticket  that  he  sells  to  one  of  these  crowds  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  feel  authorized  to  employ  anybo<ly  as  an  agent 
who  would  furnish  you  a  sufficient  number  to  make  it  an  object  to  get 
them  over  your  road  ! — A.  I  would  employ  them  for  the  time. 

Q.  That  IS,  you  give  the  drawback  when  there  is  a  party  all  going 
together?  Then  if  a  party,  by  mass-meeting  or  by  church  exciteujent  or 
otherwise,  were  to  get  up  fifty  men  and  women  to  go  over  your  road  it 
would  be  worth  $50  to  him  f-r-A.  Yes,  sir,  after  you  had  sold  the  tickets. 

Q.  Then  there  was  that  inducement  held  out  to  Perry  and  Williams 
and  all  these  people  who  were  working  in  this  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  what  all  the  trunk  lines  do. 

Q.  And  these  colored  men  understood  that? — A.  Yes.  sir  ;  all  of  thenu 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  a  number  of  persons  coming  to  tbe  train  to  go  away, 
more  than  wore  provided  with  tickets.  How  many  were  there  ! — A,  I 
cannot  tell  von,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  they  go? — A.  Because  they  did  not  have  mpney  to 
pay  for  their  tickets. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  representations  were  made  to  them  as  to  tickets 
being  given  to  them  by  the  government? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that; 
but  I  think  they  were  told  that  after  they  get  to  Washington  they  would 
have  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  free  transportation  to  Kansas  and  Indiana. 

Q.  And  Evans,  who  was  acting  as  your  agent,  was  telling  those  tales 
to  these  people  ? — A.  I  will  correct  you,  Senator.  It  was  Perry  and  Wll- 
Jiams  who  circulated  the  report.  Evans  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

Q.  Then  Perry  and  Williams  told  these  people  that  after  they  got  to 
Washington  they  would  be  furnished  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  be  given 
a  free  ticket  to  Kansas  or  Indiana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Perry  was  a  preacher,  was  he  not? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a  school 
teacher. 

Q.  Was  he  not  a  preacher  also? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  that  he 
was. 

Q.  Well,  Williams  was  a  preacher?— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  went  to 
Kansas  with  the  first  party,  and  has  never  returned. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  operated  by  mass  meetings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  got  up  quite  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  did  they  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  they  were  sent  out  there  by  these  people  to  prospect 
and  see  that  everything  was  favorable  to  their  coming. 

Q.  And  in  these  parties  that  you  carried  over  the  road  there  were  no 
dead-heads  except  the  children  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  dead-heads  except  those  who  were  under  five  years  of 
age  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.       . 

Q.  You  consider  that  a  very  great  inducement  to  people  who  are  emi- 
grating, to  carry  children  under  five  years  free? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
the  rule. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  other  people's  children  free  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  politics  being  discussed  in  this  matter  f — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  it  from  Perry  or  Williams  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  discuss  it  with  them ! — A.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary, 
I  have  not  hadanythingtodowithit.  Isaid,  *'Iam  here  to  sell  you  these 
tickets.  If  yon  don't  want  them  I  can  get  out."  I  will  say,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  first  party,  that  when  I  was  trying  to  get  rates  every  day 
at  Goldsboro  it  was  dark  when  I  got  the  rates,  and  the  negroes  were 
all  of  them  quartered  in  a  church  at  Little  Washington.  I  was  up- 
stairs in  the  hotel,  and  I  got  my  tickets  out  of  my  satchel,  went  down- 
stairs into  the  back  yard,  kicked  a  board  off  the  fence,  and  went 
down  to  the  church.  1  told  them  that  our  road  was  the  only  legitimate 
line  to  the  West,  and  was  a  good  "  air  line,"  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
So  I  sold  them  all  tickets  there  in  the  church,  aud  came  back  with  my 
pockets  full  of  money  to  where  the  other  agents  were;  and  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  fuss  in  a  friendly  way  over  my  beating  them  so  nicely. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Indiana?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  hasgone  with  them  from  here,asarule? — A.  Thisman  Perry, 
I  believe,  until  the  last  two  parties  went. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  were  with  them  ? — A.  I  think  they  went  in 
charge  of  the  conductor.    There  was  nobody  went  with  them  from  here. 
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There  were  only  eigliteeu  iu  the  first  party  and  tweuty-tive  in  the  sec- 
ond. 

Q.  Where  will  yon  go  when  you  leave  here  f — A.  Itight  back  to  Golds- 
boro,  nnless  somebody  stops  me. 

Q.  Are  you  going  on  this  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am,  unless  the 
other  roads  should  reap  the  advantages  by  my  absence  and  scoop  them 
iu. 

Q.  You  have  made  yourself  very  popular  among  them,  have  you  not, 
Mr.  Uukehart! — A.  Yes,  sir;  lam  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  sort  of 
Moses.  They  are  like  sheep  down  there.  When  one  leads  otit'  they  all  go 
over  the  same  rail.  In  the  first  instance  I  got  them  by  going  to  the 
church  and  making  this  pathetic  address  to  them.  They  think  a  great 
deal  of  me  on  account  of  my  securing  this  first  party. 

Q.  You  say  they  are  like  sheep,  and  that  when  one  starts  the  balance 
follow.  !Now,  from  your  general  knowledge  of  this  subject,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  future  of  this  emigration  movement  f  Is  if.  going  to  in- 
crease or  stand  still  f — A.  I  thinkjust  as  long  as  those  people  have  money 
or  can  get  money  to  pay  their  fare  they  will  keep  going  until  they  re- 
ceive letters  from  those  ahead  telling  them  not  to  come,  or  some  of  them 
are  brought  back  to  tell  them  the  status  of  atfairs  out  there. 

Q.  Then  yon  believe  it  will  not  stop  unless  it  is  checked  from  the 
other  end  of  the  line  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  road  would  not  object  to  bringing  them  back  if 
they  want  to  come! — A.  No,  sir;  if  they  want  to  come  I  will  go  over 
there  to  Indianapolis  and  do  as  much  work  to  secure  them  as  I  did  down 
iu  North  Carolina.  I  will  sell  them  tickets  either  way.  I  will  even  go 
down  to  the  church  and  make  another  address  to  them. 

Q.  You  have  the  only  air  line,  I  believe  you  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  line  have  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  its  full  extent. 

Q.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it,  is  there  not,  Mr.  Dukehart  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

The  chairman  here  called  upon  Mr.  George  S.  Koontz,  one  of.  the 
agents  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  liailroad  Company,  to  state  the  line 
of  railroad  un(ler  the  control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad  Com- 
pany in  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  he  did,  and  then  presented  to  the 
committee  one  of  the  railroad  company's  circular  maps. 

Testimony  of  John  P.  Dukehart  resumed. 

The  Witness.  This  is  the  regular  map  of  the  road,  which  shows  the 
only  legitimate  air-line  route  from  this  point  to  Indiana.  I  never  give 
up  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Through  what  counties  does  your  line  run  in  Indiana  ! — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  give  the  counties.  The  map  does  not  do  so;  but 
it  enters  below  Defiance  and  runs  up  to  Seymour  and  Belle  Union  to 
the  Chicago  Junction. 


TESTIMONY  OF  SAYLES  J.  BOWEX. 

Saylks  J.  BoWEN  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  simply  find  your  name,  Mr.  Bowen,  as  one  of  a  board  of  audit  of 
this  concern,  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society.  A  paper  has  been  presented 
here  showing  the  disbursements  of  that  society  in  iurtherance  of  this  em- 
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igration  movement.  I  do  not  recollect  the  amoant,  bat  whether  macb 
or  not  yoa  can  state  whether  it  is  your  name  that  is  signed  to  that 
paper  ? — A.  I  never  saw  the  paper  until  it  was  read  here  and  knew 
nothing  of  its  existence. 

.  Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that  your  name  is  there  without  your 
authority  ?— A.  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  there  without  my  knowledge  or 
authority  any  further  than  permitting  my  name  to  be  used  as  a  member 
of  the  auditing  committee. 

Q.  Have  you  acted  in  that  capacity  and  allowed  it  to  be  used  ? — A. 
No,  sir.  There  have  been  some  accounts  presented  to  me  for  passage- 
mone3'  to  Indianapolis  for  some  of  these  emigrants.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion, however,  of  the  particulars. 

Q.  When  did  yon  allow  your  name  to  be  used  7 — A.  I  think  it  was 
two  or  three  months  since. 

Q.  By  whom  f — A.  I  think  Mr.  Wall  and  Mr.  Adams  came  and  asked 
if  I  would  allow  my  name  to  be  used,  and  mentioning  other  parties  who 
had  consented  to  act. 

Q,  And  you  consented  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  after  being  told  what  were  the 
duties  of  the  committee. 

Q.  And  yon  did  not  know  until  this  paper  was  produced  anything 
in  connection  with  the  transactions  of  the  society  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  this  emigration  except 
what  you  have  heard  here  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  merely  acted  on  this  paper, 
and  when  I  found  the  paper  all  right  I  put  my  name  to  it.  I  have  had 
no  further  business  connected  with  this  emigration  movement.  I  have 
been  down  in  Tennessee  most  of  the  time. 


TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  S.  KOONTZ. 

George  S.  Koontz  sworn  and  examined. 

The  W^iTNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  the 
location  of  these  roads  controlled  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company, 
except  what  I  get  from  the  maps.  I  know  nothing  of  the  geography  of 
that  country.  Our  line  enters  Ohio  in  the  county  of  DeKalb,  extend- 
ing through  the  northern  part  of  the  State  into  Lake,  and  into  Moran; 
thence  into  DeEalb,  Noble,  Kosciusko,  Elkhart,  Marshall,  Porter,  and 
Lake.    Those  are  the  counties  shown  by  Baud  &  McNally's  map. 

Question.  What  other  line  of  road  does  your  company  own  or  control 
in  Indiana! — Answer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge on  that  subject. 

Q.  You  have  a  road  from  here  to  Indianapolis  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  run- 
ning into  Indianapolis. 

Q.  How  do  you  sell  tickets  there  f — A.  We  sell  them  by  othefij'oads. 
We  sell  tickets  by  the  C.  C.  and  A.  and  other  roads. 

Q.  That  arrangement  you  had  running  in  January  T — A.  This  has 
been  the  line  running  to  Grafton  and  Parkersburg,  and  thence  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  Indianapolis  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  Boad  running  on 
from  there. 
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J.  P.  DUKEHART  recalled. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Question.  Yoir  spoke  a  while  ago  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldoii 
iiailroad  Company  flying  the  track  in  the  matter  of  rates ;  do  you  know 
the  reason  why  they  flew  the  track! — Answer.  No,  sir.  The  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  sell  tickets  through  to  Washington,  and  the  next  party 
that  came  along  they  would  not  sell  them  tickets,  except  to  the  end  of 
their  line. 

Q.  So  that  they  have  not  sold  any  to  Kansas  and  Indianapolis  from 
there? — A^  No,  sir  ;  not  since  the  iBrst  batch. 

Q.  What  was  the  destination  of  the  lirst  batch  f — A.  Indianapolis. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  efforts  being  made  in  Washington  or  else- 
where to  keep  the  railroad  company  from  taking  them  to  Indiana? — A. 
Xo,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  What  political  party  do  you  belong  to  ? — A.  I  am  a  Democrat. 

Q.  To  what  party  does  Mr.  Kooutz  belong  ? — A.  I  cannot  speak  for 
bim. 

Mr.  KooNTz  (interrupting).  I  will  speak  for  myself;  I  am  a  Repub- 
lican. 

The  Witness.  I  began  by  voting  against  Henry  Cl<\v.  Mr.  Cole,  the 
general  agent,  is  also  a  Kepublican. 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  political  in  this  exodus  mov^ement,  or  is 
it  purely  a  business  transaction  ? — A.  That  was  what  it  was  with  me. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  this  movement?  What  was  the  infor- 
mation brought  to  you  as  to  the  character  of  it  in  that  section  of  coun- 
try ?  Was  it  simply  tiiat  a  large  number  was  going,  and  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  secure  them  ? — A.  When  I  first  went  into  La  Grange  I 
had  a  talking  with  Ferry  and  Williams.  It  was  necessary  to  learn  the 
number  who  were  probably  going,  and  they  stated  it  at  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand.  I  laughed  at  them,  and  they  said  there  was  no  use 
in  laughing,  it  was  all  right,  and  they  were  going. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  763  of  them  went? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  20th  of  November  to  this 
time. 

Q.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  235  of  the  763  were  half  tickets.  What 
class  of  people  did  they  represent? — A.  Children  between  five  and 
twelve  years  of  age. 

Q.  Then  the  whole  number  of  adult  tickets,  deducting  that  amount 
from  the  other,  would  be  428  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  would  you  say  were  women  ? — A.  I  should 
say  a  half;  I  am  only  speaking  of  them  as  I  saw  them  in  the  train,  and  I 
think  half  of  them  were  women. 

Q.  Was  there  any  considerable  number  between  12  and  20  years  of 
age? — A.  No,  sir,  not  many;  when  a  man  would  go  out  and  take  bis 
family,  he  would  come  into  the  office  and  say  to  us,  how  much  to  In- 
diana? I  would  tell  him  $16.60  a  head«  and  ask  him  if  he  had  any  chil- 
dren. I  have  had  them  to  answer  yes,  I  have  got  9  head.  That  fellow 
had  the  largest  family  I  ever  knew  to  go  among  them.  Out  of  that 
family  I  think  he  had  three  children  who  would  come  within  the  age 
described  by  our  tariff. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  six  who  would  come  within  the  ages  of  12 
and  20  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Can  .you  give  auy  estimate  of  the  uumber,  out  of  li64,  who  could 
vote  in  ludiana  next  year  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  sufficient  uuuiber  to  create  all  this  conster- 
natiou  in  the  Democratic  party  in  Indiana,  and  to  alarm  them  as  to  the 
Democratic  status  of  that  State  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  consternation,  Senator  Windom,  but  a 
deal  of  indignation. 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  tell  the  number  who  will  vote. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Out  of  the  268  you  say  half  were  women  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  >ou  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  say  that  (.here  are  G4  between 
the  'ages  of  12  and  20  ? — A.  I  should  say  not ;  although  I  did  not  pay 
Qtny'attention  to  them. 

Q.  Then  if  that  would  not  be  unreasonable  that  would  leave  200  who 
could  vote  t — A.  I  never  looked  to  see  after  them  in  that  regard  ;  I 
think,  though,  to  assume  that  would  not  be  unreasonable. 

Q.  That  would  leave  200  males  over  20  years  of  age,  or  about  that  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

^ 

TESTIMONY  OF  H.  W.  MENDENHALL. 

H.  W.  MEr^DENUALL  sw^oru  and  examined.    . 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Answer.  Washington  City. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here  ? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  came  here! — A.  In  Indiana. 

Q.  Whereabouts  f — A.  The  last  four  years  I  lived  at  Indianapolis. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  then  f — A.  In  Bichmond. 

Q.  Bent  County  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your^business  in  Indianapolis  f — A.  Part  of  the  time 
keeping  books  for  a  wholesale  house,  and  part  of  the  time  I  was  in  the 
insurance  business. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  now  f — A.  I  am  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Q.  What  department  of  it  f — A.  In  the  revenue  luarine  department. 

Q.  In  what  grade? — A.  First  class  clerkship. 

Q.  At  what  pay  f — A.  Twelve  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  I  saw  your  name  attached  here  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  audit 
— did  you  hear  it  read  ? — A.  I  did  not  get  in  in  time. 

Q.  It  is  a  paper  appealing  to  the  people  of  the  North  for  aid  and  sym- 
pathy f — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  knowing  of  it. 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  it  before  it  was  brought  out  here  !f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it! — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  read  any  part  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  Who  did  ?— A.  Mr.  Adams. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  before  it  was  published? — A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Adams 
told  me  about  it  and  asked  me  to  read  it,  and  I  said  I  was  busy  at  the 
time  and  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  put  your  name  to  it  I — A.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee? 

Q.  Did  he  in  any  capacity  ?— A.  I  don-t  remember  whether  it  was- 
Adams  or  Wall  that  asked,  and  I  replied  that  I  did  not  care. 
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Q.  Then  you  knew  this  paper  was  circulating  with  your  name  at- 
tached to  it^  for  sometime  pastT — A.  I  knew  it  when  he  handed  me  one. 

Q.  It  is  dated  November  15.  1879,  at  934  F  street  T— A.  It  was  dated 
then  but  was  not  printed  until  the  1st  of  December.  That  is  my  im- 
pression. 

Q.  Has  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  rooms  at  934  F  street  I — A.  No, 
sir;  it  had  one  then  up  stairs,  but  has  moved  since. 

Q.  Where  is  it  now  ? — A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  to  that  room  you  had  up  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  has  the  books  and  records  of  that  society  f— A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Fearing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Adams  some  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  concluded  to  go  to  Washington  Territory  and  re- 
signed as  secretary  and  Mr.  Fearing  was  appointed  as  secretary  in  his 
place. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  books  and  papers  of  tlie  society  T — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Never  seen  any  of  them  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  letters  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  have  seen  two ; 
Mr.  Adams  showed  me  two  from  Mr.  Langsdale. 

Q.  The  editor  of  the  Greeucastle  Banner  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  writing  about? — A.  That  he  could  provide  employ- 
ment for  a  large  number  of  emigrants. 

Q.  Did  he  state  the  number? — A.  Really  I  don't  recollect,  but  he  said 
he  bad  a  large  number  of  places  for  hands  uiK)n  the  farms. 

Q.  You  are  an  Indiaiiian  yourself,  and  Greencastle  is  in  Putnam 
County,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  that  county  there  settled  up  and  supplied  as  to  laborers? 
— A.  I  was  not  there  but  once  in  my  life,  and  I  do  not  know  anything 
atK)at  the  county. 

Q.  You  belong  to  the  old  Mendenhall  family  in  Wayne,  do  you  not? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  my  father  lived  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  how  it  is  furnished  with  labor  ? — A.  I 
know  nothing  of  its  statistics  at  all. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lmgsdale  state  any  tiling  as  to  other  counties? — A.  I 
do  not  think  he  said  anything,  except  that  if  the  emigrants  were  here  to 
send  them  there. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  of  an  emigration  aid  society  there  at  Green- 
castle?— A.  Nothing,  whatever. 

Q.  What  9t  Indianapolis  ? — A.  Nothing,  except  what  I  saw  in  the 
Joorual  a  week  ago,  that  the  colored  people  had  a  meeting  to  establish 
an  aid  society  and  help  the  people  coming  there  to  that  State. 

Q.  That  was  tlie  colored  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  General  Straight? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  only  by  reputa- 
tion. 

Q.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  white  man,  has  he  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  has  a  very  tine  business,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dudley — is  he  a  white  man  ? — A.  He  is  indeed 
in  a  good  many  ways. 

Q.  And  the  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  Mr.  Walker,  boasts  being 
a  white  man,  does  he  not? — A.  You  speak  of  Mr.  Martindale,  do  you 
not? 

Q.  I  speak  of  Mr.  Walker,  his  writing  man. — A.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  their  employing  negroes  on  their 
paper? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  take  the  Journal? — A.  I  do. 

6  EX 
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Q.  Do  yoa  read  it  9 — A.  OceasioDally. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Langsdale's  paper 9 — A.  Yea,  sir;  I  have  Been 
two  copies  of  it,  I  think. 

Q.  Mr.  Langsdale  is  the  postmaster  at  Greencastle  I — A.  I  do  not 
know  that. 

Q.  He  is  a  leading  Eepablicau,  is  be  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should 
judge  so  from  his  paper. 

Q.  And  from  the  remarks  he  made? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  did  this  society  meet  with  which  you  were  connected  f — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  but  I  think  four  times  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  was  transacted? — A.  I  think 
about  a  year  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  first  landing  of  emigrants  in 
Saint  Louis,  Mr.  Adams  came  to  me.  I  was  in  the  Treasury  at  the 
time,  and  he  said  he  was  going  to  have  a  meeting  at  his  house  to  aid 
the  emigrants  in  Saint  Louis,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  meet  with  them, 
and  I  said  yes.  I  went  there  and  met  with  nine  or  ten  persons  who 
were  there  at  the  meeting.  They  were  all  strangers  to  me  except  Mr. 
Wall  and  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Fearing,  I  think,  was  there  too. 

Q.  Then  the  first  meeting  of  your  society  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
arrival  of  a  large  number  of  Southern  negro  emigrants  at  Saint  Louis  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  first  meeting. 

Q,  Was  Mr.  Gtey  present  at  that  meeting ?-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Otey? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  him  until 
after  the  meeting,  when  I  learned  his  name. 

Q.  You  know  him  now,  don't  yon? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  gentle- 
man here  this  morning  that  I  took  to  be  him. 

Q.  He  was  there  at  that  meeting? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  there  at  that 
meeting. 

Q.  When  was  the  next  meeting  held ! — A.  Keally  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Where  was  the  next  meeting? — A.  We  were  assembled  at  the  same 
place. 

Q.  Was  that  Adams's  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  Adams's  house. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  this  meeting  held? — A.  In  point  of  date,  I 
think,  about  one  year  ago,  and  about  one  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
emigrants  arrived  in  Saint  Louis;  it  was  in  cold  weather,  I  think. 

Q.  You  met  afterwards,  about  how  long  afterwards? — A.  I  cannot 

tell. 

Q.  Can't  you  apprbximate  it? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  three  or  four  weeks. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  your  last  meeting? — A.  The  last  meeting  was 
some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  Otey  more  than  once  at  one  of  these  meetings? 
— A.  I  think  that  was  one  only  one  he  attended. 

Q.  You  have  been  favorable  to  placing  these  people  in  Indiana? — A. 
I  have  been  in  favor  of  putting  them  in  every  State  we  could. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that;  I  said  Indiana. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been 
in  favor  of  sending  them  to  Indiana  if  they  could  get  employment  there. 

Q.  You  advocated  that  disposition  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  one 
Sense  of  the  word,  I  did. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  in  the  meeting? — A.  I  spoke  that  night. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  meeting,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  spoke  at  that  meeting  about  Indiana,  but  some  one  asked  my 
opinion  of  the  matter,  and  I  said  that  the  matter  was  a  new  one  to  me, 
but  I  thought  there  was  going  to  be  a  very  extensive  number  of  people 
who  were  going  to  leave  the  Southern  States  and  take  up  their  residence 
in  the  North  and  West. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  South? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  knew  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  people  there  T — A. 
No,  sir ;  except  what  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country. 

Q.  That  is,  what  yoa  have  read  in  the  newspapers? — A.  I  have  read 
something  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  generally  read  and  believe  what  I 
see  in  a  newspaper,  if  it  is  a  Repablican  newspaper. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  newspaper  did  you  read  it  in  ? — A.  I  only  take 
the  best  papers. 

Q.  Do  you  read  any  Democratic  paper  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  do 
particularly,  but  I  have  seen  some  things  from  the  Southeru  Okalona 
States. 

Q.  But  you  believe  all  that  you  read  in  a  Republican  paper? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  Then  you  read  something  iu  these  newspapers  to  the  effect  that 
the  negroes  were  in  bad  coudition  1 — A.  Ye^^,  sir;  I  think  the  report  I 
read  was  in  a  liepublican  paper. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  in  your  speech  that  the  negroes  would  do  better 
by  going  to  Indiana? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  inducement  did  you  state  would  be  held  out  to  them  in  In- 
diana?— A.  None. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  on  the  subject! — A,  I  had  never  seen  or 
heard  at  that  time  anything  about  people  coming  from  the  South  to  In- 
diana. 

Q,  Did  you  say  anything  about  it  yourself  in  your  speech  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir,  I  did. 

Q.  AVhat  did  you  say  f — A.  I  will  tell  you  exactly  ;  or  rather  give  you 
the  substance,  as  I  cannot  tell  the  language  precisely.  I  stated  that 
their  persecution  was  as  much  as  they  could  bear,  and  that  if  Indiana 
could  offer  inducements  to  these  people  I  felt  like  a  great  number  of 
them  would  go  there ;  and  I  stick  right  there  now. . 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  in  your  speech  that  as  these  negroes  were  going 
to  emigrate  you  would  like  to  have  a  large  number  of  them  come  to  In- 
diana f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  that  a  great  number  of  them,  if  not  all, 
voted  the  Hepublican  ticket,  and  I  would  like  amazingly  to  see  theni 
come  there,  just  the  same  as  you  to  see  the  Irish  coming  in  there  be- 
cause they  generally  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q,  You  were  iu  favor  of  their  going  there  to  vote! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Quaker  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  anti-slavery  antecedents  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  my  father  had  two 
or  three  brothers  who  owned  slaves. 

Q.  Your  father  emigrated  to  North  Carolina,  did  he  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  stated  this  thing  in  the  meeting,  and  Otey  was  there; 
have  you  talked  with  him  since  on  that  point! — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  have  even  met  together,  and  certainly  not  talked  over  this  matter. 

Q.  You  are  a  pretty  strong  Republican  and  somewhat  of  a  politician  ? 
— A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  a  politician.  I  have  talked  over  this  matter  fre- 
quently, but  our  society  in  no  case  has  done  anything  to  further  the 
mattenr.  I  stated  my  opinion  simply,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  it. 
When  I  said  this  the  society  was  not  organized,  but  we  were  staying 
talking  the  matter  over.  Mr.  Wall  was  then  elected  president,  and  Mr. 
Adams  secretary. 

Q.  You  wish  to  be  understood,  then,  that  you  expressed  your  inde- 
pendent views  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  those  views  are  miuQ. 

Q.  Have  .you  explained  them  to  any  of  your  friends  in  Indiana! — A. 
Not  politically. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  the  questions  ! — A.  I  have. 
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Q.  Will  you  tell  us  who  tbey  were,  unless  they  are  covered  by  private 
reasons? — A.  They  were  private  matters.  I  have  had  nothing  to  say 
about  this  emigrant  matter  in  a  particularly  public  way. 

Q.  Have  3'ou  received  letters  about  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  points  ? — A.  Indianapolis. 

Q.  Have  you  received  them  from  any  other  points? — A.  No,  sir. 
'  Q.  If  you  have  no  reasons  for  not  doing  so,  give  the  names  of  your 
correspondents. — A.  There  is  United  States  marshal  Dudley  and  Doc- 
tor— I  think  a  colored  man — Dr.  Elbert.    I  just  had  one  postal  card 
from  him. 

Q.  What  degree  of  approval  do  you  understand  this  emigrant  move- 
ment is  meeting  with  from  those  prominent  men  like  Dudley? — A.  I  do 
not  know.    I  had  no  information  from  him  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  your  position  on  it,  if  you  can  tell  it? — A.  He  told 
me,  and  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  preserve  his  letter,  that  as  a  political 
movement  the  Eepublican  party  of  Indiana  didn't  approve  of  it. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  think  he  would  like  to  have  them  there  to  vote  us 
down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Then  he  disclaimed  the  act,  but  was  willing  to  take  the  fruits? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  about  it. 

Q.  Are  those  the  only  parties  who  have  written  to  you  from  Indian- 
apolis?— A.  They  are  the  only  ones  I  recollect. 

Q.  And  if  I  understood  you,  Mr.  Dudley,  who  is  United  States 
marshal,  while  disclaiming  it  as  an  act  of  the  Republican  party,  said 
he  would  be  glad  to  have  them  there  as  Eepublican  voters? — A.  No, 
sir ;  not  exactly  in  that  way. 

Q.  Define,  then,  what  he  said. — A.  He  said  that  if  employment  could 
be  got  for  them  he  would  be  glad  to  see  them  come  into  the  States,  but 
the  Republicans  as  a  party  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  the  question  directly  whether  United  States 
Marshal  Dudley  approved  or  disapproved  of  this  emigration  to  Indiana? 
— A.  As  I  stated  to  you  before,  tbat  is  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  letter ;  that  is,  that  he  disclaimed  the  movement  for  the 
Eepublican  party,  but  if  employment  could  be  gotten  for  them  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  them  there.  Indiana  has  millions  of  acres  of  land,  and 
I  think  her  people  would  be  glad  to  have  them  there. 

Q.  I  thought  you  stated  you  were  ignorant  of  the  statistics  of  the 
State  ? — A.  I  know  enough  to  know  that. 

Q.  Where  is  any  of  that  million  of  acres  that  the  people  of  Indiana 
would  be  glad  to  have  these  negroes  settled  on? — A.  There  are  some  in 
Stark  County. 

Q.  Are  you,  as  a  member  of  this  emigrant  society,  to  send  emigrants 
to  Stark  County? — A.  No,  sir;  not  particularly  to  Stark  County;  I 
sent  one  there. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  auditing  committee  of  that  concern  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  au}*  of  these  people  to  Shelby  County  ! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  any  to  Marion  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  that  is  around  Indian- 
apolis; a  good  many  have  gone  around  there;  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
wild  lands  about  there. 

Q.  What'g<^<>d  will  ir  do  a  negro  to  get  him  a  home  around  Indian- 
apolis f — A.  Why,  sir,  I  see  farms  myself  there  most  of  them  cut  up  and 
included  into  the  city  limits. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  millions  ot  acres  of  wild  land  in  Indiana.  Do 
you  know  any  government  lands  that  are  not  taken  up  there  at  $1.25 
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an  acre  f — A.  No,  sir ;  and  I  do  not  mean  wild  lands  altogether ;  I  mean 
improved  lands. 

Q.  Where  do  you  know  of  any  improved  lands  in  Indiana  that  the 
negroes  can  get! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  Northern  Indiana  f — A.  Only  to  pass  over  it  in 
going  to  Chicago. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  Lake  County  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Saint  Joe  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Marshall ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  Elkhart? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  know  that  is  a  fine  agricultural 
region  and  well  settled  up. 

Q.  Who  else  have  you  known  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  emi- 
grant movement  t — A.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  specially.  You  appear 
to  make  me  out  as  though  I  was  very  active  in  this  movement,  which 
is  not  the  case. 

Q.  !No,  sir,  I  have  no  point  to  make  on  you.  I  think  you  have  testi- 
fied quite  candidly.  I  want  the  facts,  and  I  advise  you  in  advance  that 
those  who  are  supporting  this  emigration  will  have  to  answer  for  it 
hereafter  when  these  people  get  their  eyes  opened  to  the  great  iniquity 
that  has  been  practiced  upon  them ;  I  want  to  know  the  facts  simply 
and  pat  them  on  record,  and  this  committee  is  appointed  to  find  out  the 
facts  on  this  very  important  subject. 

The  WiTi^ESS.  Yon  know  the  charge  has  been  made  publicly  that  it 
was  a  political  movement.  It  has  been  made  by  Governor  Hendricks 
in  his  speech  and  by  others. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  know  that.  Now,  then,  tell  me,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  with  whom  you 
have  talked  or  with  whom  you  have  communicated  regarding  this  move- 
ment f — A.  I  have  communicated  with  those  whom  I  have  mentioned. 
I  never  communicated  directly  with  Elbert,  but  he  wrote  to  me;  he 
wrote  me  a  postal  card. 

Q.  Go  on,  now,  and  tell  us  all  you  know  about  this  emigration ;  who 
started  it,  a»d  what  caused  it. — A.  Well,  sir,  about  the  first  of  October 
I  was  called  out  of  my  room  at  the  Treasury  and  introduced  to  Mr. 
Perry  and  Mr.  Williams.  That  was  the  first  time  that  I  knew  that  any- 
body was  going  from  North  Carolina  to  the  West.  They  had  with  them 
a  paper  contaitiing  one  hundred  and  sixty  names,  most  of  whom  were 
heads  of  families  who  wanted  to  leave  North  Carolina  and  go  somewhere 
where  they  could  be  in  a  better  condition.  They  had  come  here  in  ad- 
vance to  get  some  information  as  to  railroads  and  fares,  and  were  going 
to  wait  here  a  week  or  ten  days  for  money.  Their  idea  then  was,  I 
believe,  to  go  to  Kansas.  I  said  to  them,  *'  Gentlemen,  there  are  a  great 
many  colored  people  going  to  Kansas  from  Louisiana  atid  Mississippi, 
and  my  opinion  is  that  some  of  them  will  suffer.-^  I  said,  ^*  There  are 
other  States  where  you  can  get  to  much  cheaper,  and  I  believe  fare  bet- 
ter." I  mentioned  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  all  of  which  were  nearer 
to  these  people  than  Kansas,  and  that  they  could  get  there  much  cheaper, 
and  I  thought  fare  better  than  they  would  do  in  Kansas  where  so  many 
had  preceded  them.  They  said  they  had  thought  of  going  nowhere  else 
than  to  Kansas,  and  that  that  was  where  their  company  had  sent  them. 
They  reported  that  they  were  reduced  to  starvation  down  there  in  the 
South,  and  some  of  them  were  paid  only  forty  and  sixty  cents  a  day  for 
their  labor  in  store  orders  and  all  that. 

Q.  This  was  Perry  and  Williams  who  told  you  thisi? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  say  they  got  a  month  ? — A.  From  four  to  six 
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dollars  a  month.  They  said  that  was  the  best  they  could  do,  and  as 
they  were  starving  they  had  determined  to  go  where  they  could  do  bet- 
ter if  possible,  and  I  suggested  to  them  to  go  to  Indiana.  I  said  to  them 
that  it  was  not  out  of  their  way,  and  while  it  may  cost  a  little  more  to 
stop  there  you  may  make  money  out  of  it.  They  said,  after  studying 
over  the  matter,  they  thought  they  would  do  it,  and  I  wrote  to  Judge 
Martindale  and  asked  if  they  could  be  furnished  with  employment  if 
they  stopped  there.  I  heard  nothing  from  him,  and  these  men  were  still 
here  a  week  or  ten  days  after.  Then  I  got  a  postal  card  signed  by  El- 
bert, who  stated  that  Judge  Martindale  had  asked  him  to  reply  to  me. 
He  simply  said  to  tell  these  gentlemen  to  come  to  Indianapolis,  and  I 
did  so. 

Q.  Eepeat  the  substance  of  what  Elbert  wrote  to  you. — A.  He  said 
that  Judge  Martindale  had  mentioned  the  matter  to  him  and  handed 
him  my  letter,  and  asked  him  to  reply  to  it;  and  he  sent  a  postal  card 
telling  me  to  send  these  two  men  to  meet  him  in  Indianapolis.  They 
went  out  there,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  returned.  I  was  absent  at 
the  time,  but  I  learned  that  they  had  been  to  Indiana  and  been  to 
Oreencastle.  They  said  that  they  had  seen  Langsdale  and  spoke  with 
him,  and  that  several  farmers  had  come  and  talked  to  them,  and  said 
they  wanted  farmers  on  their  farms.  These  were  all  farmers,  I  believe, 
who  went  to  Indiana,  and  I  was  informed  that  in  about,  well,  a  few 
days,  they  returned  with  about  fifty  emigrants.  They  went  with  them 
to  Indiana,  and  I  understood  they  had  got  employment  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  around  Greencastle. 

Q.  Then,  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  tide  that  has  struck  Indi- 
ana?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  begun  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  And  you  were  the  directing  agent  for  the  movement  ? — A.  It  was 
with  me  just  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  Perry  and  Williams  say  they  would  deposit 
in  Indiana? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  what  they  said.  I  have  not  seen 
Williams,  I  do  not  think,  since;  certainly  not  since  I  came  down  to  the 
depot  and  saw  these  emigrants. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Martindale  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  these  emigrants! — 
A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  him  just  a  little  while  in  the  Ebbitt  House.  I  also 
had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Cowgill. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress from  Indiana  this  winter? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  a  conversation 
with  nobody  but  Dudley,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Dudley  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  ! — A.  A  few  days  ago. 

Q.  And  had  talk  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  still  wanted  these  darkies,  and  that  he  was  still  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Republican  party  should  take  no  interest  in  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  should  take  no  interest 
in  it  except  as  the  friends  of  the  colored  man ;  he  thought  that,  as  a 
party,  it  should  take  no  interest  in  the  coming  of  these  people  except 
as  their  friends  to  aid  them  when  they  got  there. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  the  condition  of  those  who  were  there  ? — 
A.  He  said  they  are  suffering,  and  the  citizens  had  raised  money  and 
sent  them  on  to  Greencastle. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  koow  the  Dumber  of  those  who  hare  gone  to  Greencastle  f 
— A.  No,  sir;  I  know  that  is  the  place  they  strike  first  after  leaving 
Indianapolis. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  there  has  been  great  suffering  there  among 
themf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  read  that  in  the  Journal. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  has  been  a  general  appeal  to  the  people  to 
help  themlp---A.  Well,  yes,  sir.  I  am  mistaken,  though,  about  the  Jour- 
nal ;  it  was  in  the  Indianapolis  Leader  that  I  saw  the  statement  of  their 
suffering. 

Q.  That  is  the  colored  people's  paper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  appealing 
to  take  provisons  to  them  just  as  .done  here  in  Washington  City. 

Q.  Have  you  only  seen  that  one  appeal? — A.  That  is  the  only  one  I 
recollect. 

Q.  Have  you  conversed  with  any  members  of  Congress  this  winter 
about  this  emigration t — A.  I  conversed  with  one  or  two,  and  got  such 
poor  encouragement  from  them  that  I  quit. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  converse  with  f — A.  I  conversed  with  Mr.  Cowgill, 
but  he  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  he  didn't  think  it  a  good  thing  for  the  people,  and 
didn't  believe  in  itf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  him  say  that ;  but  he  said 
he  believed  ten  thousand  industrious  people  could  find  employment 
there  if  they  got  there,  and  could  support  themselves. 

Q.  Then  he  seemed  in  favor  of  their  going  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not ; 
I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  regular  session  commenced,  however. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  talk  with  General  Brown  f — A.  I'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  General  think? — A.  He  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  ^ 
subject. 

Q.  He  was  non-committal,  was  he?  He  was  not  anxious  for  it,  and 
not  particularly  against  it? — A.  I  think  if  he  had  been  in  favor  of  it 
he  would  have  said  something. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  it  was  a  matter  he  had  not  thought 
anything  about. 

Q.  What  number  did  he  think  could  get  employment  there  ? — A.  He 
didn't  state. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  members  here  that  you  have  talked  with  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Laugsdale's  paper  recently  ?— A.  I  have  seen  copies 
recently  ;  that  is,  within  two  months. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  articles  he  wrote  as  to  the  use  that  cr)uUl  be  made 
of  these  negroes  as  voters? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  anything  of  the 
kind  in  those  two  papers;  one  of  the  papers  was  sent  to  the  secretary 
of  the  society  that  had  the  statement  in  it  made  by  those  colored  people 
as  to  how  they  were  doing,  and  tliat  they  would  never  go  back  to  North 
Carolina. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  from  your  knowledge  and  observation  of  this 
matter,  and  as  a  member  of  this  emigration  society,  how  many  negroes 
do  you  think  should  be  transported  from  the  South  to  that  State  in 
order  to  change  it  from  a  Democratic  to  a  Bepublican  State  ? — A.  I  have 
no  idea  at  all  to  express  on  that  subject.  I  know  there  are  immense 
coal  mines  undeveloped  in  that  State  where  these  people  might  be  em- 
ployed at  good  prices  and  become  good  citizens.  As  to  the  demand  for 
labor  there  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  satisfied  or  not.  As  to  the 
numbers  needed  in  the  event  this  were  a  political  movement,  that  would 
depend  largely  on  circumstances. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  with  commendable  frankness.    Now,  I  want 
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to  ask  you  how  far  this  emigration  oaght  to  exteud  for  the  bene6t  of 
the  colored  race  and  the  white  race  both  f — A.  I  do  Dot  know,  sir,  that 
any  distinction  ought  to  be  made.  If  there  is  any  colored  man  in  the 
South  that  does  not  like  his  place  of  residence  he  ought  to  go  away 
from  it. 

Q.  And  you  think  if  ten  thonsand  colored  men  want  to  go  to  the 
North  and  the  railroads  will  help  them,  there  is  no  objection  to  it  ? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  there  would  be  objections  to  that.  There  will  always  be 
objections  to  people  beiug  put  on  the  State  as  paupers. 

Q.  I  mean  is  there  any  limit,  in  your  opinion,  where  this  emigration 
ought  to  stop  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  would  be  a  limit  in  Indiana 
just  as  soon  as  they  would  be  deprived  of  work.  If  they  cannot  live 
in  the  North  they  should  go  somewhere  else ;  if  they  cannot  live  in  the 
South  they  should  seek  a  better  home.  If  they  have  friends  in  the 
South  and  are  contented,  they  shonld  remain. 

Q.  But  you  think  they  cannot  get  their  rights  and  protection  in  the 
South  ! — A.  From  what  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  I  should  think 
they  could  not. 

Q.  But  those  who  have  tried  to  better  themselves  are  suflfering  and 
have  to  be  relieved  by  charity  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  nothing  from  them,  have  you,  as  to  their  doing 
well,  except  what  you  have  seen  from  Perry  and  Williams  ! — A.  No, 
sir ;  not  them  alone. 

Q.  Well,  from  any  others? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  told  me  some- 
thing of  it,  and  I  read  something  in  the  newspapers.  I  think  those  who 
have  gone  will  write  home  the  truth  about  their  condition  and  try  to 
induce  their  ^^  sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts''  to  come  out. 

Q.  You  read  those  statements  in  the  paper,  you  say.  Was  it  the 
Greeucastle  Banner! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  statements  in  there, 
whether  true  or  false  I  do  not  know,  but  one  of  them  said  he  would  not 
go  back  to  North  Carolina  for  ^500,  and  another  one  of  them  said  that 
he  bad  employment,  a  good  home,  and  a  pig  and  a  cabin. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  You  never  read  anythincr  in  that  paper  on  the  other  side,  did  you  ? 
— A.  No,  sir;  sometimes  I  pick  up  a  Democratic  paper  and  read  some- 
thing in  there,  but  I  do  not  waste  money  on  them.  I  do  not  say  that 
all  I  read  in  a  Ilepublican  paper  is  true;  some  things  in  the  Bepublican 
papers  come  from  Democratic  sources.  I  read  something  in  a  paper  of 
what  the  Wilmington  Post  had  co])ied,  in  Elizabetli  City. 

Q.  The  Wilmington  Post,  then,  testified  on  the  subject? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  report  of  a  woman  named  Maria  Bryan,  who  was 
begging  her  way  back,  and  what  she  said? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  never  see  it  either,  if  you  do  not  read  the  Democratic 
newspapers. — A.  I  think  I  would  read  the  paper,  governor,  if  you  pub- 
lished it. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Are  you  the  gentleman  who  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  O'Hara  when 
he  stated  that  some  one  member  of  tbe  society  left  it  on  account  of  the 
political  character  which  was  sought  to  be  given  to  this  movement  ? — 
A.  Mr.  O'Hara  said  something  about  me,  I  believe. 

Q.  Had  you  and  Mr.  Otey  any  conversation  in  regard  to  this  emigra- 
tion movement  and  its  political  bearings  f — A.  I  never  spoke  to  him  un- 
til after  the  meeting  of  that  night. 

Senator  Vance.  I  understood  it  was  a  speech  that  yon  made  there. 
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The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  there  were  no  speeches  made ;  some  one 
asked  my  opiuioo,  and  1  gave  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Blair.)  Was  Mr.  Otey  connected  with  that  society  t 
— A.  ^o^  sir ;  be  was  there  that  night,  bat  I  never  saw  him  any  more, 
and  I  nnderstood  he  was  opposed  to  the  exodus  all  the  time. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Ton  stated  that  yon  got  your  information  from  newspaper  reports 
about  the  bad  treatment  of  the  colored  race  in  the  Sonth.  Have  you 
evet  read  any  of  the  Congressional  reports  on  that  subject! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  have  read  considerable.  I  have  also  read  some  of  the  Teller 
report. 

Q.  Did  that  assist  you  any  in  the  way  of  information  ? — A.  It  con- 
firmed what  I  knew  and  had  heard  before. 

Q.  You  know  there  are  a  number  of  volumes  of  Congressional  re- 
ports  upon  that  subject? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  corresponded  with  Martindale  and  Elbert  on  this 
subject? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Martindale  about  any  political  motive 
you  bad  in  assisting  these  emigrants  ?— A.  I  think  I  wrote  bim  as 
short  a  note  as  possible,  as  I  was  in  a  hurry.  I  said  that  these  men 
were  here  and  I  thought  Indiana  was  a  better  State  for  them  to  take 
their  people  to  than  to  Kansas,  and  I  asked  him  how  they  could  get  to 
Indiana,  provided  they  could  get  employment;  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  about  it. 

Q.  And  you  say  he  never  answered  that  note  f — A.  He  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it. 

Q.  You  heard  from  it  afterwards,  though  ! — A.  Yes,  I  heard  from 
Mr.  Bibert;  he  said  that  Judge  Martindale  had  given  him  my  letter 
and  asked  him  to  reply. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Dudley  said  he  would  like  to  see  them  come  to 
the  State,  but  the  Uepublican  party  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  expression  of  this  personal  feeling  t — A.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Q.  And  he  meant  to  give  you  notice  that  the  Kepublicau  party 
would  not  participate  in  it! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  so  understood  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  suffering  of  the  colored  people  who  had  arrived 
in  Indiana;  what  do  jou  know  about  that! — A.  I  just  say  that  I  saw 
the  notice  in  the  colored  paper  there  at  Indianapolis  appealing  for  help 
for  these  emigrants  just  as  they  did  when  they  were  here. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  they  had  reached  there  without  food  or  money  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  were  asking  help,  asking  the  colored  people,  I 
think,  and  calling  upon  their  churches  to  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of  active  Kepnblicans 
to  colonize  these  negroes  for  political  purposes ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never 
beard  of  anv. 

On  motion,  committee  adjourned  to  Moudav,  10.30  o'clock  a.m.,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1880. 


FIFIH  DAY. 


Washinton,  Monday y  January  26 — 10.30  a.  m. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  its  order  of  adjournment  and  renewed 
the  taking  of  testimony.  Present — the  chairman  and  all  members  of 
the  eommittee. 
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The  taking  of  testimony  was  resumed,  as  follows : 

LETTERS  TO  EMIGRANT  AID  SOOEr?. 

O.  S.  B.  Wall  appeared  and  presented  to  the  Committee  from  the 
Ales  of  the  National  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  as  per  prerious  order  of  the 
chairman,  the  following  letters  and  correspondence : 

J. 

Dear  Sir  I  would  like  some  iaformatioQ  in  regard  lo  obtaining  a  colored  man  to 
work  for  me.    I  want  a  young  single  man  not  under  20  or  over  35  years    A  gdod 
Horseman  or  groom  active  industrious  Sc  honest 
Please  give  me  what  light  you  can  and  amount  of  wage)  expected 
I  enclose  Stamp.  ' 

Resp't 

C.  J.  PHILLIPS 
Sugar  Grove  Pennu 

n. 

Allegenv  Co.  Ceres  K.  T.  Jan  5th  1880 
Joshua  L.  Bailey  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  saw  your  name  inN.  Y.  Weekly  Witness  in  connection  with  the*'  South- 
ern Esodus  "  helpers  I  wish  to  know  if  we  can  get  four  or  five  good  colored  women 
for  general  housework.  I  want  one  and  some  of  my  neighlK>r8  want  one  each 
Would  give  them  good  homes  at  good  wages  in  steady  places  could  arrange  to  pay 
their  fare  here  Want  none  but  honest  and  steady  ones.  Will  you^  be  so  kind  as  to 
inform  me  if  yon  can  help  us  in  the  matter. 

I  think  I  could  find  good  families  who  would  take  fifty  or  more  for  female  help  in 
the  line  of  general  housework  is  scarce  &  unreliable  here  They  appear  to  be  anxioos 
to  get  away  from  the  South  and  here  is  a  good  place  for  a  large  number.  There  are 
a  good  many  colored  people  around  here  but  they  are  independent  have  homes  of 
their  own  &  do  not  work  out  much.  If  you  do  not  know  of  any  such  help  &  can 
give  me  the  address  of  some  one  who  does  please  do  so.  Hoping  to  hear  from  yon 
soon  I  remain 

Yours  truly 

J.  P.  BROTHE  M.  D. 

in. 

AtGPST  1 1877. 

We  the  People  of  the  Sesson  Cong.  Jist  nr  hav  a  Strong  desler  to  Emagrant  to  Kasas 
Land  where  we  can  hav  a  home.    Reason  &  why 

1  We  hav  not  our  rights  in  law 

2.  Labors  the  old  forraare  masters  do  not  alow  us  any  thing  for  our  labor  only  in  or- 
ders an  the  orders  are  Shave  from  10  cts  to  20  or  25  ots  on  the  dollar 

3  We  hav,  not  our  Right  in  the  Electidn    We  are  defrauded  by  our  formar  masters 

4  We  have  not  no  rug  to  make  a  honnis  an  horable  living 

5  thire  is  no  use  for  the  )Col(  to  go  to  law  after  thire  Right  not  on  out  of  50  Git  his 
Rights. 

6.  the  KuCluck  Rainges  in  the  own  ways  an  Roles. 

7.  We  want  to  Git  to  aland  Where  we  can  Vote  an  it  not  be  a  Crime  to  the  )Col.( 
"Voters. 

8  Wages  is  very  low  wages  is  from  $5  to  6  6  and  $8  for  men 

9.  Woman  Wages  is  from  $1.00  to  $2  and  $3.  the  hist  is  |4. 

10.  An  near  all  of  the  labors  hav  familys  to  tak  cear  of  an  many  orther  things  we 
could  mention.'but  by  the  help  of  God  we  intent  to  mak  a  efierd  to  mak  our  start  to 
Kansas  land  We  had  Rather  Sufcr  an  befree.  than  to  sufer  an  be  intaugele  by  such 
enfamions  degrades  that  are  Brought  upon  us 

11.  Wags  per  day  is  25  cts  an  30  cts  a  day  an  your  Boad  found. 

12.  Wags  per  day  45  cts  to  50  an  60  ots  per  day  an  we  Boad  our  Selfs 

13.  one  Grat-e  Reason  why  we  want  to  get  away  so  Soon  we  do  not  want  our  Census 
taken  no  more  in  n.  c.  but  in  Kansas  or  in  Som  orther  Places  Where  we  will  do  as  well 
The  Emagrants  Reason 

REV  S.  HEATH 

(chur  Cham 
MOSES  HEATH 

(Sect 
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Delagate 

Rev  A  W  Heath  man  of  hon  an  Good  Morial. 

Aug  Itb  1879  at  Kmstore 

Cini  Lenoor  Co.  N.  C. 

an  if  any  man  wants  to  hear  from  A.  W.  Heath  he  will  answer  for  him  selfe  by  the 
help  of  God. 

IV. 

Indianapolis  Dec  the  I  1879 
Capt.  O.  8.  B.  Wall 

Dare  Sier  I  arived  safte  and  fiade  tbe  meuy  friendes  of  the  CoUard  Emmergrantes 
at  worke  trying  to  plrovide  for  them  they  heave  all  got  Homes  that  are  heare  and 
wall  8ett«B6de  thay  tel  me  that  wood  Not  gon  back  to  N.  C.  for  the  State  Mr  wall 
I  wrate  Home  for  sum  Money  to  Coum  to  wasington  in  yoar  care  please  to  look  onte 
for  it.  I  am  very  sherte  I  think  I  w^ill  bee  in  waeing  in  a  few  days  the  Committy 
meales  heare  to  night  to  tak  action  in  the  good  Coyes  thay  say  theare  not  going  to 
bil  a  fence  a  Ronnde  this  State  to  Cape  the  Coleud  people  fram  Coming 

I  am  as  everes  ^ours  Respec't  truley 

C  A  SCOTT 
V. 

Indianapolis  Dec  14  1879 
Mr  O.  S.  B  Wall 

Deare  Sier  I  heave  met  a  greate  nieny  friendes  sens  I  arive  heare  I  beave  bin 
in  Cunnty  a  lange  wayes  and  meate  with  suckses  I  will  bee  in  the  Citty  D.  C.  in  a 
few  dayes  please  luck  oute  for  my  Male  that  will  Coum  in  your  care  I  heave  so 
mutch  to  tel  you  when  I  coum  tbaoe  an  a  taking  good  Care  of  those  Emraergrantes 
that  Coum  the  uther  day 

Yours  truley 

C  A  SCOTT. 

•VI. 

Egbert  U  P.  R  R.  Jan,  nth,  1330. 

MrO.  S.  B  Wall 

JVa$hingtott  D.  (\ 

Dear  Sir  :  My  wife  wrote  you  not  long  since  making  inquiry  for  a  colored  servant, 
&.  in  your  reply  of  Dec.  27th  your  remark  that  while  yon  have  men  &  women  that 
wish  homes  in  tbe  west,  you  have  not  a  dollar  iu  your  Treasnrary  to  send  any  am.  You 
also  snggest  that  we  advance  their  fare  <&  retain  it  from  their  wages.  We  want  two 
girls  or  middle  aged  women,  What  can  they  be  sent  to  cheyenne  for,  Can  they  be 
sent  C.  O.  D.  I  suppose  you  have  arrangements  with  R.  R.  companies  which  you  can 
get  reduced  rates  We  have  no  acquaintance  in  Washington  &  would  prefer  to  pay 
their  fare  if  it  can  be  done  In  the  meantime  I  will  see  if  there  are  more  servants 
wanted  in  the  neighborhood    An  early  reply  is  desired 

Verv  Respectfully 

A.  MARTIN 
VII. 

FiNDLAY,  Ohio,  Jan.  CHh  1880. 
Freedmans  Rileaf  Asaocialion  Waahington  D,  C. 

Please  let  me  know  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken,  in  regard^  to  employing  Exodnsts 
Emigrating  to  Our  Western  States,  what  they  can  be  hierd  per  month  <&c.  We  want 
good  farm  bands  both  male  6u  female    Please  let  me  know  immediately 

ALEXANDER  MORRISON 

Address  Findlay  Hancock  Co.  Ohio. 

VIII. 

W^AsiHiNOTON  D-  C,  Dec.f  l^thf  1879. 
O.  8.  B  Wall  Esq. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  Can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  you  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, please  advise  me  and  oblige 
Yoors  Truly 

D.  w.  jANOwrrz 

Pasnr.  Agt.  B  f  P  Depot, 
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IX. 

Emfirk  City  Kansas  Dec.  30<A  1879. 

Dear  Sir  I  have  Jiist  come  from  Arkansas  where  I  have  been  travelling  the  past 
two  years  and  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  and  learn  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
that  State.  I  can  assure  the  real  State  of  the  colored  race  cannot  be  described  on 
paper,  the  oppression  and  intimidation  &  deception  practiced  upon  them  in  every 
conceivable  way  that  unscropulons  men  can  Invent.  I  can  give  many  instances  time 
and  place  if  necessary 
Yours  Truly 

A  C  KETCHMAN 
Late  Editt^r  South  Eauiem  Desoh  Mo. 

X. 

Tkrre  Haute  Ikd. 
Mr.  Adams  Esq. 

iSeo  Emigrant  aid  Society  Washitigton  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir.  I  am  Informed  that  you  are  Directly  Interested  In  furnishing  To  Emi- 
grants all  Facts  necessary  to  enable  them  to  Select  Future  homes  Which  will  Prove  to 
them  Both  Satisfaction  and  Proffltable.  In  this  connection  therefore  I  Desier  to  Place 
before  vou  Some  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  State  of  Indiana  and  to  do  so  Would 
Properly  Requier  to  much  Space  of  a  Simple  Letter  I  can  therefore  Present  only  a 
few  of  the  main  advantages,  and  add  that  I  think  no  other  State  in  the  union  offers 
Greater  or  Better  opportunities  to  Industrus  Persons  Seeking  an  Honst  Livelihood  then 
this  State  We  are  Blessed  with  coal  Land  that  cannot  be  Excelled  by  any  which  Is 
known  as  the  Block  coal  our  miners  Get  from  90  cts.  to  one  Dollar  Per  Ton  and  good 
miners  can  make  from  |2.50  to  $4,00  Per  day  and  there  Is  a  greater  Demand  for  coal 
then  the  miners  are  able  to  Supply  within  the  last  few  days  I  have  had  applica- 
tions for  at  Least  500  mines  and  at  one  mine  alone  200  men  can  Get  Work  and  wliether 
they  have  had  any  experiance  or  not  if  they  are  willing  to  work  they  can  soon  learn 
all  that  Is  Required  a^^ain  there  never  was  Such  a  Demand  for  Ff  rm  Hands  Farm- 
ing is  all  the  go  In  this  State  as  we  have  Some  of  the  Finest  Lands  In  the  World 
Farmers  do  not  confin  themselves  to  Raising!  any  one  thing  the  Cheaf  Products  are 
Wheat  Corn  oats  Rye  Barley  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  as  for  Rasing  Stock  of  all 
kinds  never  was  Better  and  a  great  Deal  of  this  Land  can  be  Bought  on  lA>ng  aod  Easy 
Terms  or  can  be  gotten  at  on  the  Shers  aud  Farm  hands  Get  from  $15  to  $*20  Per 
month  and  Board  I  will  Repeat  it  again  there  never  was  such  a  Demand  for  farm 
Hands  and  Laborers  of  all  Clases  and  I  will  again  Repeat  it  that  Indiana  offers  as 
good  Inducements  to  colored  emigrants  from  the  South  as  any  State  In  the  union. 

Agan  I  will  say  that  there  is  uo  State  In  the  Union  that  has  a  better  School  System 
than  Indiana  we  have  a  Sinking  fuud  of  $7,000,000  for  School  purpos  and  the  Col- 
ored People  are  treated  the  Same  as  the  whites  In  these  Schools  for  want  of  Time  I 
will  close      I  am  yours  as  Ever. 

J.  H.  WALKER. 

Tbkre  Haute  Ixd  Xov  10—79 

If  I  only  had  a  little  aid  I  would  Do  Lots  of  good  I  am  going  to  Saint  Louis  Mo 
which  Is  105  miles  from  here  and  make  arrangements  there  to  Get  Reefugees  to  come 
this  way  but  this  is  a  private  matter 

^  *  W. 

XL 

■ 

Terre  Hacte  Ixd.  Janb  1880 

Capt  Wall  My  Dear  Sir  I  am  Directed  to  write  you  concerning  the  colored  Refu- 
gees Leaving  Washington  for  Indiana  I  was  Directed  by  Mr  Perry  to  write  yoa 
now  what  I  want  Is  this  the  First  Time  you  have  any  of  those  People  on  hand  aud 
wanting  to  come  to  this  State  Please  Send  me  about  15  Families  I  have  Places  for 
them  as  Soon  as  they  can  Get  here  and  if  Such  Should  be  the  case  Telagraph  me 
at  my  Expense  What  day  they  will  leave  Washington  for  Terre  Haute  Please  oblige 
yours  &c 

J.  H.  WALKER 

Terre  Haute  Ind, 
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TESTIMONY  OF  W.  G.  FEARRING. 

W.  G.  Fearring  sworn  and  examiDecl. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer,  Temporarily  here  in  the 
city. 

Q.  Where  did  you  formerly  reside  ? — A.  In  North  Carolina. 

Q.  What  part  ot  North  Carolina? — A.  In  the  eastern  part,  at  Eliza- 
beth.   I  was  raised  there. 

Q.  You  are  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  left  there  to  rake  up  your  residence  here  ? — 
A.  In  December,  1877. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  at  present? — A.  I  am' a  laborer  in  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Treasury? — A.  Since  July  14, 1875. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  you  are  secretary  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  So- 
ciety of  this  city. — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  You  succeeded  Mr.  Adams  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  were  appointed  secretary  ? — A.  I  was  appoint- 
ed the  29th  of  last  month. 

Q.  What  records  have  you  of  the  acts  and  doings  of  that  society  ? — 
A.  I  have  some  of  the  letters  and  minutes  of  the  meetings. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  the  records  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  brought  none  of  the  letters  with  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  the  letters  from  principally  f — A.  Some  were  from 
North  Carolina,  some  from  Indiana,  some  from  New  York. 

Q.  Could  you  bring  them  here  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  committee  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  records  of  the  society  ? — A.  You  mean  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meetings  ? 

Q.  Yes, sir. — A.  Yes,  sir;  lean. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  do  so.  What  interest  have  you  taken  in  the 
emigration  movement  that  caused  you  to  be  secretary  of  the  society ; 
have  you  actively  engaged  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  In  getting  up  funds  to  help  my  brethren  to 
get  away  from  North  Carolina. 

Q.  You  solicit  funds  for  that  purpose  ? — A.  Not  personally. 

Q.  How  do  yon  do  it? — A.  I  helped  to  raise  them  by  a  concert  and 
in  other  ways.  A  committee  of  17  were  appointed  to  get  up  a  concert 
and  we  realized  a  handsome  sum  by  that. 

•    Q.  That  was  when  these  people  were  stuck  here  in  the  city  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  raise  any  more  since  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
not  directly  for  emigrants.  We  also  got  up  a  lecture  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colored  fund. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  yourself  posted  as  to  the  number  who  pass  through 
here? — A.  No,  sir;  for  there  are  a  good  many  who  pass  that  I  don't 
know  anything  about. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it  until  you  hear  of  it  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  You  are  in  the  Treasury  Department,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  State  are  you  from  ? — A.  North  Carolina. 
Q.  What  part  of  it  ? — A.  Eastern  part  of  it. 
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Q.  Are  yoa  familiar  with  other  parts  of  the  State  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  yoar  age  f — A.  I  am  27  years  old. 

Q.  Yoa  are  engaged  in  promoting  the  exodas,  and  you  think,  of  course, 
it  is  a  worthy  cause;  what  are  your  reasons  for  so  thinking  f — A.  \^elU 
sir,  I  think  as  the  people  are  about  to  move  from  the  South  to  the  North 
to  better  their  condition,  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  help  them  along. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  wherein  it  is,  if  at  all,  to  their  advantage  to  move 
from  the  South  f — A.  They  seem  to  think  they  can  better  their  condi- 
tion, and  which  I  think  they  can  do. 

Q.  Give  your  reasons  for  so  thinking. — A.  One  is  the  school  facilities 
which  they  will  have  in  the  North.  Ju  some  counties  in  North  Carolina 
they  have  only  two  months'  school  in  the  year.  The  proportion  of  school 
fund  is  about  $50  for'some  of  the  counties,  and  the  teachers  are  com- 
pelled to  have  $25  a  month,  and  that  makes  only  two  mouths  in  theye^r. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  farm  wages  are  too  low.  Tbey  get  from  30 
to  50  cents  a  day  and  board,  and  GO  and  70  cents  when  they  board  them- 
selves ;  servants  in  families  cannot  get  more  than  $2  and  $3  a  month. 
Of  course  they  have  the  right  to  voce,  but  to  a  certain  extent  they  are 
counted  out  of  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  understand  it  is  in  the  localities  where  these  people 
go  t — A.  Do  you  mean  Indiana  ? 

Q.  I  mean  any  place.  What  is  the  condition  there  as  to  schools? — 
A.  I  think  they  have  school  all  the  year  around,  except  in  the  summer 
months,  when  there  is  a  vacation. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  wages  ? — A.  Wages  are  better. 

Q.  How  much  better? — A.  A  farm  hand  in  North  Carolina,  I  think, 
gets  $6  and  $7  a  month ;  and  I  understand  from  these  people  who  have 
gone  that  they  can  get  $15  and  $20. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  learned  that  from  people  who  have  gone  there,  or 
from  those  who  are  inducing  them  to  go  ? — A.  I  have  received  letters 
from  parties  who  have  gone  there. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  received  letters  from  parties  who  bave  gone  out 
there,  and  who  are  getting  that! — A.  Well,  I  take  back  the  statement 
as  to  the  letters.  I  have  not  received  any  of  that  kind,  but  I  get  it  from 
statements  that  I  saw  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  What  kind  of  papers? — A.  The  Greencastle  Banner  and  Indian- 
apolis Leader,  copied  in  the  Wilmington  Post,  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  Are  the  Greencastle  Banner  and  Indianapolis  Leader  both  edited 
by  colored  men  t — A.  No,  sir  ;  one  is  edited  by  a  white  man  and  one  by 
a  colored  man.  I  have  also  read  statements  in  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial to  the  same  eflFect. 

Q.  Who  controls  that? — A.  White  men  control  it. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  your  knowledge  of  the  status  of  your 
people  in  North  Carolina  is  obtained  from  personal  contact  with  them 
or  from  your  observation  at  home,  or  from  parties  here  in  Washing- 
ton?— A.  It  is  from  parties  at  home,  friends  of  mine  asking  me  to  look 
out  for  them.  I  say  that  their  condition  there  is  so  low  that  they  can 
do  nothing  for  themselves. 

Q.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  any  immediate  improvement  in  wages  or 
the  school  facilities  there  in  North  Carolina? — A.  I  hardly  think  there 
is. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  there  during  this  period  of  reconstruction  sijce 
the  war  as  to  wages? — A.  Up  to  1867  or  1868  farm. hands  got  from  $1 
to  $1.25  a  day,  but  that  was  under  a  Kepnblican  administration.    Since 
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then  tbey  l^ave  been  going  dowu,  and  now  tbey  are  30  and  40  cents  a 

day. 

Q.  How  is  it  aa  to  schools  ? — A.  We  had  schools  six  to  eight  months 
in  t^e  year  there. 

Q.  And  that  joa  say  was  during  the  period  of  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  since  the  Kepublicans  lost  control  ? — A.  In  some 
coanties  we  have  schools  for  two  months  and  in  some  four.  In  some  of 
the  counties  where  there  are  towns  there  are  six  months  school. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  manner  of  voting.  How  is  it  as  to  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  since  the  war  f  How  has  that  privilege  been  accorded 
to  your  people  in  practice  t — A.  We  have  got  the  right  to  vote,  I  believe^ 
especially  in  the  second  Congressional  district,  where  the  vote  does  not 
seem  to  do  ns  much  good. 

Q.  How  is  that,  t — A.  Becau8e,  with  an  8,000  Bepublican  majority^ 
we  have  a  Democratic  member  representing  us  in  the  House. 

Q.  But  if  I  understand  you,  you  do  not  complain  of  any  actual  vio* 
lence  practiced  upon  your  people  in  North  Carolina ;  how  is  that  ? — A. 
Well,  sir,  in  my  section  of  country  they  attempted  to  organize  a  band 
of  kuklnx,  and  the  leader  of  it  came  down  into  my  county  and  went  out 
to  organize  his  band,  and  we  told  them  that  we  were  quiet  and  peace- 
able, and  we  wanted  them  to  attend  to  their  own  business,  and  we  would 
attend  to  ours ;  and  we  said,  it'  they  organized  the  ku-klux,  that  the 
first  colored  man  or  white  Bepublican  who  was  murdered  in  that  section 
we  would  barn  down  the  town  in  revenge.  That  rather  seared  them 
off,  and  we  have  had  no  trouble  there  since. 

Q.  And  you  prevented  the  organization  of  the  kuklux  by  that 
threat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  ku-klux  was  not  established  in  your  section  ? — A.  Ko, 
sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  other  parts  of  the  State! — A.  The  colored  people  vote 
pretty  freely,  I  believe,  since  1869  and  1871. 

Q.  How  has  the  fraAchise  been  exercised  by  your  people  since  then  T 
—A.  Generally  pretty  freely  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  but  not  in  all. 

Q.  Where  is  it  different  ?^A.  Up  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  colored  population  live  in  that  part  of  the 
State  Y — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Now,  donotyou  think,  Mr.  Fearing,  that  consideringall  the  resources 
of  North  Carolina,  her  climate,  and  the  fact  that  your  people  have  lived 
there  ever  since  the  Urst  settlement  of  the  country,  that  it  will  be  better 
for  them  to  stay  there,  and  hope  for  an  amelioration  of  their  condition 
through  their  own  efforts  and  the  friendship  of  the  whites,  rather  than 
seek  homes  further  to  the  north  and  west,  where  they  are  unknown,  and 
the  friendship  for  them  is  mostly  of  a  sentimental  character! — A.  I  do 
not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  made  sufficiently  strenuous  efforts  to  re- 
move these  prejudices,  so  that  they  are  justified  in  incurring  the  dan- 
gers and  the  hardships  of  emigration  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  they  not  acting  hastily  in  your  opinion  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  false  information  circulated  among 
them  to  stimulate  this  movement? — A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  or  have  ^ou  not  heard,  of  any  false  reports  cir- 
culated among  them  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  emigrate? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  society  or  have  yon  personally  any  information  from 
the:»e  men  as  to  their  condition  now  in  Indiana? — A.  I  have  heard  from 
some  of  them. 
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Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  substauce  of  their  reports  f — A.  They  say 
they  are  getting  along  splendi^lly,  and  never  had  such  a  good  time  iu 
their  lives ;  and  one  man  said  that  he  would  not  go  back  to  North  Car- 
olina for  $500. 

Q.  What  is  his  condition  now,  do  you  know  f — A  He  is  living  with  a 
gentleman  out  there,  and  doing  well. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  As  a  farm  hand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  he  is  getting  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  situated  out  there  with  the  farm- 
ers!— A.  Most  all  of  them,  I  believe. 

Q.  This  man  who  would  not  go  back  for  $500,  is  he  a  man  of  family  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  a  wife  and  child  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  lived  in  North  Carolina  ? — A. 
Since  November,  1870. 

Q.  How  long  since  yon  have  been  back  there? — A.  I  was  back  there 
in  the  late  Presidential  election. 

Q.  You  were  down  there  then! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  in  government  employ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  go  home  to  vote  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  go  before  the  last  Presidential  election  ? — A.  I 
think  thirty  days. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  been  back  since  that  time  t — A.  No,  sir.  I  have 
been  back  since  then,  but  not  home;  but  I  have  been  in  Warrenton,  my 
wife's  home. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  t — A.  About  two  weeks. 

Q.  How  much  time  did  you  spend  in  Indiana? — A.  I  never  was  in 
the  State. 

Q.  Never  in  the  State  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  the  State  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  except  what  I  read. 

Q.  Have  you  read  her  laws  on  the  subject  of  public  schools? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  her  landlord  and  tenant  act? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  it  whatever? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  know  of  no  false  reports  made  to  these  emigrants 
in  order  to  make  them  go  to  Indiana? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  were  told  that  they  could  get  $1.50aday  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  hear  it  stated  they  could  get  ? — A.  Twelve 
dollars  to  $15  a  mouth. 

Q.  Twelve  dollars  to  $15  a  month  and  their  board  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  that? — A.  I  saw  it  in  the  Greencastle  Banner, 
copied  into  the  Wilmington  Post,  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  these  reports  in  other  papers  except  those  you 
have  mentioned  ? — A.  No,  sir;  except  iu  this  National  Republican  here 
in  Washington. 

Q.  What  representations  did  the  National  Republican  make? — A. 
They  copied  those  articles  from  the  Greencastle  Banner. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  represented  that  they  could  get  from  $2  to  $2.50  a 
day  as  coal-miners  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  this  man  in  Indiana  said  he  would  not  go  back  to 
North  Carolina  for  $500?     What  is  his  name?^A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  where  he  lives  T — ^A.  No,  si^ 

Q.  Do  yott  know  what  post-office  he  wrote  from  ! — A.  I  never  saw  the 
letter ;  I  only  saw  the  statement  in  print. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  living  now  ? — A.  I  think  somewhere  near 
Greencastle,  in  Putnam  County. 

Q.  Was  his  name  signed  to  the  statement  ^ — A.  Yes,  sir;  his  name 
was  signed  to  it  as  his  statement. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  remember  the  name  ? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Senator  Windom.  I  have  a  statement  here  in  the  paper  which  seems 
to  have  been  made  by  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  Indiana. 

The  Chairman.  Iu  what  institution  ? 

Senator  WiND03r.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  This  happens  to  be  the  portion  of  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor McNutt,  who  was  a  white  man  when  I  saw  him  last. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  see  the  letter,  and  did  not  see  the  man  who 
wrote  itf 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  It  was  marked  under  the  head  of  "Colored 
emigrants." 

Q.  So  is  this  letter  in  the  paper  this  morning. — A.*  Well,  sir,  that  let- 
ter I  take  to  be  the  letter  of  a  white  man. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  letter  you  alluded  tof — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  that 
before  this  morning. 

By  Senator  Blair: 

Q.  Will  you  not  state  to  the  committee  what  you  want  to  say  about 
this  colored  man  Y — A.  Well,  sir,  there  was  a  statement  published  in 
the  Greencastle  Banner  in  connection  with  others  coming  from  colored 
emigrants,  that  one  of  them  said  he  would  not  go  back  to  North  Caro- 
lina for  $500,  and  the  statement  I  refer  to  was  under  the  head  of  '^Col- 
ored emigrants." 

By  th(B  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  letter  in  the  Republican  this  morning  is  under  the  same 
head  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  the  letter  of  a  white  man,  and  is  not 
the  one  I  refer  to. 

Senator  Windom  (passing  a  paper  to  the  witness).  Do  you  remember 
whether  that  report  of  that  meeting  which  is  marked  there  is  the  one 
that  you  saw  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  substance  of  the  statements  published  in  the  Greencastle  Ban- 
ner is  there  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Windom.  I  will  read  this  statement  (reading) : 

UFB  IX  INDIANA — HOW  THE  COLORED  IMMIGRANTS  ARE  FARING. 

Cincinnati,  December  29. 

A  meeting  of  negro  immigrants  from  North  Carolina  was  called  for  Saturday  night 
in  the  conn-hoase  in  Greencastle,  Indiana.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  com- 
pare experience  and  interchange  views  as  to  the  propriety  of  enconragtug  the  move- 
ment. The  Democratic  sheriff,  however,  closed  the  doors  of  the  coart-hoase  against 
the  colored  men,  and  the  meeting  was  not  held.  Pains  were  taken,  however,  by  news- 
paper correspondents  to  gather  from  the  colored  men  who  have  arrived  since  the  move- 
ment began  a  nnmber  of  statements  of  their  personal  experience.  Greencastle  is  the 
home  of  Mr.  Langsdale,  who  guaranteed  homes  and  em])loyment  to  all  who  would 
come,  and  the  greater  numb««rof  the  new  arrivals  have  naturally  located  in  that  vicin- 
ity.   Of  a  dozen  or  more  intelligent  negroes  all  express  themselves  as  greatly  pleased 

7  EX 
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at  the  chance  they  had  made.  Said  Willis  Statin,  **  I  have  a  good  plastered  house  to 
live  in,  with  five  rooms.  Me  and  my  family  have  plenty  to  eat,  and  we  never  had  such 
good  times  in  our  lives.  I  would  not  go  back  to  North  Carolina  for  $500.  I  ft^i  sixty 
cents  a  cord  for  cutting  wood,  and  cut  from  a  cord  to  a  cord  and  a  half  a  day,  besides 
doi ng  other  "work.  My  wife  worked  for  one  of  the  neighbors  yesterday  and  got  seventy- 
five  cents  in  silver  for  it.  I  have  already  had  more  things  given  roe  since  I  came  here 
than  I  had  lost  in  leaving  North  Carolina.  My  family  is  bett«r  satisfied  than  they 
ever  were  before  ip  their  lives.  I  never  met  as  good  white  friends  in  my  life.  I  have 
three  children,  and  they  will  start  tor  school  on  Monday.  I  want  all  my  people  in  the 
South  to  leave  there  and  come  here.  They  can  do  so  much  better  here,  and  be  free- 
men." 

A  dozen  others  interviewed,  without  exception,  talked  in  the  samestrain.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children  have  so  far  settled  in  Putnam  County. 
One  thing  that  pleases  them  is  receiving  pay  for  their  work  in  money  instead  of  store 
orders,  as  they  did  in  North  Carolina.  Kepublicans  say  that  plenty  of  work  is  still  to 
be  had  ou  the  farms  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Three  men,  who  wantonly  destroyed 
clothes  of  immigrants  arriviug  in  Greencastlu  on  Wednesday,  were  convicted  yester- 
day and  fined,  and  one  of  them  went  to  jail. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  statement  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  have 
read  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  ever  seen  this  statement  of  James  A.  Stokes  in 
regard  to  his  condition  and  experiences  in  Indiana! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
read  that  letter  in  the  same  newspaper. 

Q.  Did  that  help  you  to  make  up  3^our  mind  as  to  how  these  people 
were  petting  on  in  that  country! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  letter  of  Colonel  Streight  as  to  why  he  was  help- 
ing those  people  and  taking  care  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  another  evidence  to  your  mind  as  to  their  condition  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Windom.  I  will  read  this  letter  of  Stokes  (reading) : 

[From  the  Greencastle  (Ind.)  Banner,  January  8, 1880.] 
MORE  KXODUS  TESTIMONY. 

Lagoda,  (Ind.),  January  5, 1880. 

Geokge  J.  Langsdale,  Esq., 

Editor  of  the  Oreencaeile  Banner : 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  with  delight  your  interviews  with  various  colored  men,  pnbnshed 
in  your  iuHue  of  January  1,  and  desire  to  add  my  testimony  to  controvert  the  false- 
hoods that  are  being  constantly  published  in  Democratic  newspapers. 

I  left  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina,  on  the  15tb  of  Deo6ml>er  last  to  come  to  In- 
diana, having  been  told  that  I  could  do  better  here  than  there.  I  had  thought  of  going 
somewhere  to  better  my  condition  more  than  eight  years  ago,  but  did  not  know  just 
where  to  go.  I  could  only  get  from  five  to  seven  dollars  per  month  for  labor,  and  was 
paid  in  orders  at  the  store,  and  had  to  pay  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  above  the  regu- 
lar prices  for  goods  and  groceries,  because,  as  was  said,  the  orders  were  *'  time  orders" — 
that  is,  not  payable  for  some  months,  they  being  paid  in  the  fall  and  spring. 

By  living  with  the  most  stringent  economy,  on  the  plainest  fare,  and  working  all 
the  time,  I  could  hardly  keep  out  of  debt.  Nearly  all  of  the  colored  people  find  them- 
selves involved  in  debt  from  year  to  year,  and  are  not  in  condition  to  oome  away, 
though  they  greatly  desire  to  do  so ;  and  they  are  not  treated  with  that  respect  which 
they  know  is  due  to  them,  but  are  constantly  compelled  to  submit  to  insolence  and 
insult,  besides  being  robbed  of  the  just  reward  of  their  labor. 

There  the  colored  people  are  not  allowed  to  enjoy  their  political  rights  as  citizens. 
Three  Democrats  and  two  Republicans  constitute  the  judges  of  election  at  each  vot- 
ing place,  and  the  two  Republicans  are  usually  incompetent,  uneducated  colored  men. 
who  are  appointed  and  forced  to  serve,  though  entirely  ignorant  of  their  duties  ana 
unwilling  to  act.  The  three  Democrats  control  and  govern  the  election  and  compel 
the  two  Republicans  to  do  as  they  are  bid.  These  are  among  the  reasons  that  indaoed 
me  to  leave  North  Carolina. 

The  colored  people  having  heard  of  Kansas  and  the  lands  there,  and  the  chance  to 
get  homes  for  ourselves  and  families,  sent  two  agents  to  view  that  country  and  to  make 
a  true  report.  They  came  to  Indianapolis,  and  there  learned  that  we  could  do  very 
well  here,  and  reported  that  fact  to  us.  At  once  large  numbers  of  us  determined  to 
leave  that  inhospitable  country  and  seek  homes  in  a  land  where  we  could  enjoy  those 
rights  which  are  justly  ours.  I  paid  my  own  and  my  wife's  fare,  all  the  way,  which 
was  thirty-two  dollars,  and  came  right  on  to  Greencastle.    I  came  direct  from  Green- 
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castle  to  Ladoga,  aud  am  working  for  Mr.  James  H.  Harrison,  to  whom  I  was  cited  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Clay,  of  yonr  city,  who  very  kindly  directed  me  where  to  go,  as  I  was  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land. 

Mr.  Harrison  pays  me  twelve  dollars  per  month  and  board,  for  one  year,  and  provides 
myself  and  wife  a  good  comfortably  famished  room  at  his  house.  He  also  pays  Mr. 
Rayford  Statin,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Willis  Statin,  whose  interview  I  read  in  your  paper, 
the  same  wages,  and  treats  us  with  great  kindness,  like  men,  and  not  like  dogs^  as  it 
was  in  North  Carolina. 

Both  myself  and  Mr.  Statin  are  perfectly  satisfied,  as  are  onr  wives,  and  I  am  qnite 
snre  that  this  is  the  place  that  I  wanted  to  find  more  than  eight  years  ago,  where  I 
can  get  a  fair  return  for  my  labor. 

I  believe  truly  that  this  country  is  the  right  one  for  the  thousands  of  colored  people, 
living  in  darkness  and  under  intolerable  oppression  in  the  South,  to  come  to,  and  I 
denonnce  the  contrary  position,  as  taken  and  declared  by  the  Hon.  Fred.  Douglass.  I 
sincerely  thank  you  for  the  very  great  interest  you  so  kindly  manifest  in  the  welfare 
of  my  benighted  race,  and  bid  you  God^speed  in  your  good  work. 
Yours,  most  sincerely, 

JAMES  A.  STOKES. 

Senator  TVindom.  Here  is  another  letter  which  I  desire  to  read  in 
evidence,  from  General  Streight  (reading) : 

STKEIGHTENED  UP — AN  EXPLANATION  THAT  HITS  THE  BULL'S-EYB  AT  EVERY  SHOT — ^A 
LETTER  THAT  DOES  HONOR  TO  ITS  AUTHOR  AND  STRIKES  HOME  FOR  THE  OPPRESSED. 

{Lagansport  Jonraal.] 

The  foUowing  letter  clearly  and  sufficiently  explains  itself : 

Hon.  Charles  Kaiils  : 

My  Esteemed  Friend  :  You  have  my  thanks  for  sending  the  Pharos  of  the  18fch 
instant.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  a  very  ordinary  transaction  in  onr  private  busi- 
ness affairs  can  be  construed  by  blind  political  partisans  intb  a  matter  of  great  public 
concern.  The  truth  is  that  I  sent  two  colored  men  and  their  families,  consisting  of 
some  twelve  women  and  children,  from  this  city  to  my  farm  in  Newton  County,  where 
lam  needing  some  farm  laborers.  These  people  had  just  arrived  here  from  North 
Carolina.  These  are  the  people  referred  to  by  the  editor  of  the  Pharos  when  he  says : 
*'  Tell  it  to  the  laboring  white  men  of  Indianapolis  that  Colonel  Streight  i^  stocking 
his  farm  in  Newton  County  with  North  Carolina  negroes."  Certainly,  tell  it  to  men 
of  Indianapolis,  both  white  and  black,  that  I  sent  these  people  to  work  on  my  farm. 
Why  not  tell  them  t  I  have  frequently  advertised  for  farm  laborers  to  go  to  my  New- 
ton County  farm,  and  have  sent  numbers  of  them  there,  gave  them  remunerative  em- 
ployment, and  I  still  want  more,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  idle  farm  hands 
in  Newton  County.  Yes,  tell  it  to  the  people  that  I  sent  two  colored  men,  with  their 
families,  to  my  Newton  County  farm ;  and  I  will  add  that  they  are  poor  and  destitute, 
bat  I  believe  honest  and  industrious. 

Now,  friend  Kahlo,  while  I  am  writing  I  will  add  that  I  have  a  very  kindly  feeling 
for  these  poor,  destitute,  persecuted  people,  who  are  endeavoring  to  escape  from  a  con- 
dition worse  than  slavery.  It  will  soon  be  sixteen  years  (in  February  next)  since  I 
was  making  my  way  from  the  same  country.  That  class  of  people  that  are  now  per- 
secnting  the  colored  people  was  then  called  rebels;  and  those  rebels  had  orders  from 
the  commander  of  the  prison  from  which  I  had  escaped  to  capture  me,  but  not  to  bring 
me  back.  My  life  was  at  stake,  but  human  endurance  has  a  limit  even  when  life  is  at 
stake,  and  this  limit  was  reached  when  I  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock 
River,  near  Tappahannock,  after  a  terrible  day  of  crossing  difficult  streams,  marching 
and  hiding  from  the  enemy.  My  feet  were  sore ;  I  was  worn  out  for  want  of  sleep  ana 
starving  for  want  of  food.  Escape  seemed  impossible.  On  the  north  was  the  Rap- 
pahannock River  Tnear  three  miles  wide),  on  the  east  was  a  deep  impassable  creek,  on 
the  west  was  another  stream  of  water  too  wide  and  deep  to  cross  without  a  boat,  and 
on  the  south  side  the  rebels  had  established  a  strong  picket  line.  It  was  known  by 
the  rebels  that  I  was  somewhere  within  the  space  of  country  above  described,  which 
was  not  more  than  two  miles  wide  and  three  or  four  miles  long.  A  cavalry  regiment, 
together  with  the  people,  both  black  and  white,  with  their  dogs,  had  turned  out  to 
hunt  all  day  for  my  place  of  concealment.  It  seems  almost  providential  that  I  was 
able  to  elude  their  vigilance  through  that  terrible  day.  But  darkness  put  an  end  to 
the  search  and  I  was  left  to  consider  the  situation.  Up  to  this  time  my  policy  had 
been  to  avoid  trusting  anybody,  and  to  endeavor  to  get  through  the  country  undis- 
covered. This  must  now  be  changed,  for  I  was  in  great  need  of  immediate  friendly 
assistance,  and  as  I  had  no  confidence  in  the  white  men  of  that  section  of  tlie  country, 
the  black  men  were  my  only  choice.  I  started  in  the  dark,  through  a  drenching  rain, 
and  soon  found  the  negro  quarters  of  a  plantation,  and  on  entering  one  of  the  cabins 
I  was  welcomed  by  a  good,  honest  Union  man,  and  a  friend,  though  a  slave,  who  had 
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• 

been  oat  all  day  with  his  master  hnnting  for  me.  This  man,  at  the  risk  of  bis  life, 
took  me  into  his  cabin,  procared  and  cooked  a  bonntif al  supply  of  food,  and  permitted 
me  to  rest  while  he  joined  his  master  the  next  day  in  a  vigorons  hant  for  my  place  of 
concealment.  Night  came  again,  and  the  negroes  returned  to  tell  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  of  the  fsMt  that  a  certain  boat,  by  chance,  might  be  captnred,  which  would 
enable  me  to  cross  the  Rappahannock,  and  thus  escape  from  my  pursuers.  The  negroes 
of  this  plantation,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  joined  me  in  captnriug  the  boat,  and  piloted 
me  through  a  difficult  stream  to  the  river,  and  returned  to  their  houses  to  join  in  the 
search  for  my  whereabouts  on  the  morrow.  By  their  assistance  I  made  my  way  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  enemy,  and  my  life  was  spared. 

The  colored  peopleuowfleeiugfrom  southern  persecution  are  trying  to  escape  from  the 
same  evil  spirit  that  plunged  our  country  into  war ;  that  starved  and  tortured  to  death 
over  thirty  thousand  Union  soldiers ;  that  hunted  escaping  prisoners  of  war  with  blood- 
hounds ;  that  since  the  close  of  the  war  has  murdered  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  for  entertaining  political  opinions  favorable  to  the  Union ;  that  has  organized 
rifle  clubs  and  ku-klux  bands  to  whip,  scourge,  and  murder  Union  people.  I  say  that 
it  is  from  this  evil  spirit  that  these  poor  people  are  trying  to  escape,  and  it  was  from 
the  same  demon  that  I  made  my  escape ;  and  uow^  remembering  the  fact,  if  any  man 
supposes  that  I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  refugees  he  is  not  acquainted  with  my  dis- 
position, for  I  do  not  intend  to  be  guilty  of  rngratitnde. 

Hoping  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  our  National  Government  will  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  our  citizens  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
I  remain,  most  truly,  yours, 

A.  D.  STREIGHT. 

The  Chairman  (to  the  witness).  Do  you  know  who  General  Streight 
isf 

A.  Fo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose,  Senator  Windom,  you  will  allow  it  to  ap- 
pear as  admitted  that  be  was  a  Hepublican  and  a  member  of  the  State 
senate  of  Indiana  f 

Senator  Windom.  O,  yes ;  and  I  also  desire  that  this  article  in  the 
Bepublicau  of  this  morning  sh'all  appear  as  a  part  of  the  record  (read- 
ing) : 

COLORED  EMIGRANTS  IN  INDIANA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  24, 1880. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  National  Bepublican : 

Sir:  The  following  of  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  of  Washington  from  Rev^.  Patterson 
McNutti  A.  M.,  professor  of  matbematics  in  Asbnry  University,  at  Greencastle,  Ind., 
will  no  donbt  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  so  generonsly  con tri bated  money, 
food,  and  clothing  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  emigrants  from  North  Carolina  to  In- 
diana. 

L. 

"  Yours  containing  an  article  from  the  Alexandria  Gazette  on  '  The  North  Carolina 
negroes  in  Indiana/  is  received.  In  reply  I  will  say  I  know  nothing,  nor  can  I  find 
out  from  others  anything  in  regard  to  the  case  referred  to  of  the  woman  who,  when 
arriving  in  Indianapolis,  was  stationed  in  a  church  packed  with  emigrants  of  her  own 
color  from  her  own  section,  and  for  three  weeks  received  only  one  meal  a  day,  and  that 
a  poor  one,  and  who  says  that  the  '  emigrants  were  treated  like  dogs ;'  but  from  what 
I  do  know  personally  of  the  treatment  shown  to  emigrants  to  Putnam  County,  and 
from  what  reliable  colored  persons  and  others  who  assisted  in  providing  for  the  emi- 
grants at  Indianapolis  have  told  me,  I  can  but  think  that  the  story  of  that  woman 
must  have  been  invented  for  other  purposes  than  the  good  of  the  emigrant  freedmen. 

**  Before  receiving  your  letter  I  had  been  aiding,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  in  looking  up 
homes  for  those  unn)rtunate  people.  Since  receiving  yoars  I  have  taken  pains  to  in- 
quire of  several  of  the  emigrants  in  regard  to  their  treatment  since  coming,  as  also 
how  they  are  pleased  with  their  change,  and,  so  far,  I  have  not  found  a  solitary  one 
who  complains  of  his  treatment,  or  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  new  surroundings.  On 
the  other  hand  I  find  them,  without  exception,  enthusiastic  over  their  new  homes  and 
prospects.  I  will  mention  one  example,  from  which  you  can  judge  all.  I  took  the 
daught<er  of  one  of  these  North  Carolinans  to  do  the  work  in  my  family,  and  after  a 
few  days  the  father  and  mother  came  around  t6  advise  her,  and,  in  conversation  with 
these  xiarents,  I  asked:  'How  do  you  like  Indiana,  and  how  do  the  people  treat  yon  V 
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They  replied,  *  We  conld  not  be  hired  to  go  back  to  Carolina ;  would  not  go  back  for 
^500.  The  people  here,  though  strangers,  already  treat  us  better  than  the  Carolinians 
did,  with  whom  we  had  spent  all  of  our  lives.' 

"  The  class  of  negroes  who  have  come  to  Patnara  County  seem  to  be'honest,  industri- 
008,  and  anxions  to  find  employment,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that,  so  far,  all  who  have 
come  have  found  homes  and  employment,  and  yet  the  demand  for  farm  laborers  and 
house  servants  is  not  fully  supplied. 

"  I  think  the  cry  that  these  people  have  been  influenced  to  come  here  for  political 
purposes  is  a  base  slander.  My  judgment  is  that  the  'exodus Ms  controlled  by  a 
power  greater  and  safer  than  that  of  politicians,  and  I  only  fear  that  a  curse  will  come 
upon  onr  government  for  not  aiding  the  helpless  freedmen  to  homes/* 


TESTIMONY  OP  CHARLES  N.  OTEY. 

Charles  N.  Otey  (colored)  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  CHAlRMiiN : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Otey  !— Answer.  2121  Twelfth 
street,  F.  W. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Washington  ? — A.  I  have  been  here 
about  eleven  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  when  you  came  here  ? — A.  I  came  from 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  Oberlin  Y — A.  Two  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  Were  you  educated  at  Oberlin  ? — A.  I  entered  the  freshman  class. 
I  was  three  months  in  it  at  Oberlin. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ! — A.  Baleigh,  North  Carolina.  I  lived  there 
until  I  was  sixteen  years  old. 

Q.  You  went  from  there  to  Oberlin  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  from  there 
to  Oberlin,  and  I  came  from  Oberlin  in  November,  18G9,  to  the  Howard 
University. 

Q.  Were  you  a  teacher  in  the  Howard  University  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
taught  awhile,  educating  myself  the  whole  time  I  was  in  college. 

Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  Howard  University  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  class?— A.  The  class  of  1873,  and  the  law  class  of  1876. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  bar  in  this  District! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am 
a  member,  but  I  am  not  practicing. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  now  ? — A.  I  am  teaching  and  editing  a  news* 
paper.  I  am  teaching  near  the  Howard  University,  one  or  two  squares 
from  the  boundary  line,  in  a  public  county  school,  called  the  Howard 
high  school.  I  am  also  editing  the  Argus,  which  was  established  last 
September. 

Q.  Is  it  a  weekly  paper  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  interest  is  your  paper  devoted  ? — A.  The  interest  of  the 
colored  people. 

Q.  You  are  editing  a  paper  which  is  advocating  the  interests  of  the 
colored  race? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  your  own  race,  I  take  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  native  of  Baleigh,  North  Carolina? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
lived  there  16  years,  and  I  have  been  visiting  there  every  year  since — 
spending  my  vacations  there  almost  every  year,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. 

Q.  Were  you  back  there  last  year? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  was  there  in 
January — this  present  month. 

Q.  But  you  go  there  pretty  much  every  year  t — A.  Well,  every  year, 
I  might  say.    Some  years  I  may  not  go;  but  I  go  twice  a  year,  gene- 
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rally — Christmas  sometimes,  and  holiday  vacation ;  and  I  might  say 
that  I  go  every  year, 

Q.  Being  an  editor  and  a  teacher,  will  yon  please  state  to  the  com- 
mittee whether  you  have  made  something  of  a  study  the  condition  of 
your  people  in  North  Carolina  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  visiting  in  different  portions  of  the  State  f — A.  Yes, 
sir.  When  there  in  the  summer  I  have  gone  over  some  sections  of  the 
State,  and  particularly  over  tlris  same  section  from  which  this  exodus 
takes  place. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  own  way,  I  wish  you  would  describe  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  people  in  that  part  of  the  State,  black  and  white^ 
and  point  out  what  distinctions,  if  any,  are  made  between  your  people  and 
the  white  people. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  last  night  wroteout  the  notes  of  what 
I  wanted  to  respond  when  called  before  this  committee.  I  will  therefore 
give  you  my  statement  from  my  own  notes.  I  was  one  of  the  six  or 
eight  who  first  formed  the  national  emigrant  aid  society.  At  the  first 
meeting  I  was  elected  vice-president,  and  myself  alone  drew  up  the  con- 
stitution. The  object  of  the  society,  as  I  understood  it,  was  to  give  aid 
to  those  who  were  fleeing  from  oppression. 

Saint  Louis  was  overcrowded  with  emigrants  from  the  Southern  States, 
and  appeals  had  been  made  to  all  lovers  of  humanity.  The  object  of  the 
society  was  commendable,  viz,  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  raise  funds, 
either  by  the  personal  efforts  of  its  members  or  by  lectures  and  sub- 
scriptions. All  the  money  collected  was  to  be  forwarded  to  those  who 
were  fleeing  from  the  persecution  of  Southern  task-masters. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  member  of  the* society  appeared  to  hold  any  other 
view  until  Mr.  Mendenhall,  at  the  second  or  perhaps  the  first  meeting, 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  suggested  the  advisability"  of  diverting  the 
emigrants  from  Kansas,  which  seemed  to  be  the  objective  point  of  all  of 
them,  and  in  his  speech  said  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  send  about 
five  thousand  into  Indiana  as  that  was  a  doubtful  State  in  the  coming 
election.    No  one  at  the  time  objected  to  this  suggestion  save  myself. 

Now,  while  no  man  lives  who  is  more  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the 
Kepublican  party  than  myself,  yet  I  was  compelled  to  object  to  this  use 
of  my  people. 

I  felt  that  we  had  been  used  long  enough  as  tools.  I  knew  that  the 
former  use  of  us  had  not  redounded  to  our  advantage.  In  the  South,  as 
one  man,  we  had  voted  the  Eepublican  ticket,  and  our  reward  was  buck- 
shot from  the  ku-klux  and  no  protection  from  the  national  government. 
We  had  placed  Mr.  Hayes  in  the  White  House,  and  as  soon  as  he  took 
his  seat  he  withdrew  from  us  all  the  protection  we  ever  had.  Hence  I 
was  opposed  to  the  longer  use  of  my  people  by  any  political  party,  and 
as  soon  as  I  saw  that  the  exodus  was  to  be  used  politically  I  withdrew 
from  the  society. 

There  were  others  in  the  society  who  afterwards  expressed  the  same 
sentiments  that  I  entertained,  but  they  remained  in  the  organization. 

Captain  Wall,  Messrs.  Holland  and  Adams  told  me  repeatedly  that 
there  was  no  political  significance  in  the  movement,  and  two  of  them 
urged  me  to  attend  the  meetings,  but  I  refused. 

I  was  willing  with  money,  voice,  and  pen  to  aid  the  oppressed,  but  I 
could  not  sanction  the  movement  to  send  men  to  States  for  political  pur- 
poses. In  Kansas  they  might  acquire  homesteads;  in  Indiana  and  Ohio 
they  could  not.  To  the  first-named  State  they  had  received  an  invita- 
tion, but  to  the  two  last  named  they  had  not  been  invited. 

Of  course  all  men  have  a  right  in  this  country  to  go  where  they  please, 
and  when  men  know  or  think  that  they  can  better  their  condition  by 
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changing  their  places  of  residence  it  is  their  duty  so  to  do.  I  am  not  and 
never  was  opposed  to  colored  emigration,  bat  1  am  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  wholesale  delusion  which  has  been  practiced  upon  my  people.  When 
the  exodus  from  North  Carolina  began  I  was  astonished,  and  being  a  na- 
tive of  the  State  and  the  editor  of  a  colored  newspaper  I  immediately 
wrote  to  the  most  prominent  colored  men  in  the  State  asking  them  to 
give  to  me  the  cause  of  this  sadden  aprising.  I  could  not  understand 
it*  I  was  more  than  astonished ;  I  was  bewildered.  I  received  answer 
from  all  of  them  that  there  was  no  cause  for  it ;  that  the  more  ignorant 
class  had  been  deluded  by  three  men,  named  Perry,  Williams,  and  Tay- 
lor, who  by  some  means  unknown  to  them  had  been  North  and  returned 
with  such  glowing  news  that  the  people  could  not  resist  them.  An  in- 
vestigation followed,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  these  three  men  had 
been  among  tbe  most  ignorant  class  of  the  country  people  and  had  told 
them  that  tbe  United  States  Government  wanted  them  to  go  to  Indiana ; 
that  the  government  would  give  them  money  to  begin  with  ;  that  they 
would  receive  $1.50  per  day  during  the  winter,  and  from  $2.00  to  $2.50 
per  day  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall. 

Some  who  hesitated  were  told  that  they  would  receive  new  suits  of 
clothes  at  Washington.  These  men  registered  the  names  of  those  who 
consented  to  go,  and  charged  them  from  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars, 
according  to  their  ability  to  pay.  These  men  called  meetings  in  the  coun- 
try churches,  and,  with  closed  doors,  so  the  press  in  the  eastern  part  of 
North  Carolina  informs  us,  bound  those  whom  they  had  deluded  to  se- 
crecy. 

Of  coarse  the  first  batch  went,  having  sold  all  their  worldly  goods. 
Being  few  in  number  they  were  well  received  and  found  immediate  em- 
ployment in  so(he  place  designated  by  parties  unknown  to  the  deponent. 
These  wrote  back  to  their  friends  and  advised  them  to  come,  and  hence 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  great  exodus  in  North  Carolina. 

I  have  met  Perry  and  charged  him  with  everything  I  have  stated,  and 
he  did  not  deny  a  word  of  it.  He  only  said  in  extenuation  that  the 
money  charged  for  registering  their  names  was  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing his  expenses  to  Indiana  and  back. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  many  who  have  gone,  left  because  of  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  landlord  and  tenant  act  works  greatly  to  their  detriment,  as  it 
does  to  poor  white  men,  so  I  am  informed.  I  have  not  investigated  that 
subject.  ^ 

They  are  also  dissatisfied  with  that  section  of  the  new  constitution 
which  takes  from  them  the  privilege  or  righ,t  of  voting  for  their  county 
magistratvCs,  county  commissioners,  and  school  trustees. 

But  so  far  as  injustice  in  the  courts  is  concerned  they  have  no  rea- 
sonable complaint.  The  colored  solicitor  in  tbe  district  from  which  these 
people  are  emigrating  told  me  not  more  than  three  weeks  ago  that 
neither  the  judges,  the  officers  of  the  court  or  juries,  made  any  distinc- 
tion on  account  of  color. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  deliver  the  oration  at  the  celebration  of  the 
seventeenth  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  of  my  race,  at  Kaleigh,  on 
the  1st  of  January  instant. 

In  that/)ity  I  met  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  I  talked  freely 
with  them  in  regard  to  the  exodus,  and  all  of  them  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  it.  Those  to  whom  I  talked  were  not  office-holders  dependent  upon 
the  snpport  of  the  colored  vote — for  you  must  know  that  only  white  Re- 
publicans hold  office  in  North  Carolina — there  may  bo  here  and  there  a 
spittoon-cleaner  or  a  messenger,  bat  nothing  more,  and  yet  they  with 
one  accord  opposed  this  exodus. 
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James  H.  Harris,  the  most  prominent  colored  man  in  the  State,  a  man 
who  only  one  year  ago  went  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  coanties 
from  which  these  people  are  fleeing,  told  me  that  there  was  not  a  parti- 
cle of  necessity  for  this  exodus. 

Osborne  Hanter,  jr.,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Industry,  who  orig- 
inated the  idea  of  a  colored  State  fair,  and  who  made  it  a  success  une- 
qualed  by  any  State  fair  in  the  South,  told  me  that  he  traveled  over 
every  road  and  by-path  in  that  section,  and  he  saw  no  occasion  for  it. 

Hon.  James  E.  O'Hara,  who  has  testified  before  this  committee,  and 
who  lives  in  the  section  from  which  these  people  come,  told  me  in  North 
-Carolina  that  it  was  a  shame.  W.  Y.  Turner,  who,  as  editor  of  the 
Korth  Carolina  Eepubllcan,  had  been  almost  everywhere  in  that  sec- 
tion, in  the  interest  of  his  paper,  told  me  that  though  he  had  lived  in 
many  sections  of  this  country  he  had  never  seeh  poor  people  doing 
better. 

Governor  Holden,  Richard  Badger,  Col.  Ike  Young,  all  prominent 
radical  Republicans,  say  that  the  colored  people  have  no  such  complaint 
as  would  induce  a  reasonable  person  to  leave  his  home. 

I  might  mention  a  dozen  prominent  colored  Republicans,  none  of 
them  office-holders,  such  as  Hon.  George  Price,  Colonel  Wassom,  who 
has  lived  for  years  in  Wayne  County,  a  county  from  which  so  many 
have  gone,  Hon.  John  S.  Leary,  Hon.  George  Mabson,  and  his  brother 
William,  of  Edgecourt,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  who  are  bit- 
terly opposed  to  this  exodus. '  In  fact,  every  intelligent  colored  and 
white  man  in  the  State  is  opposed  to  it.  Our  six  colored  newspapers 
are  all  fighting  it.  Every  weeVs  issue  of  these  papers  contains  lead- 
ing editorials  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  not  failed  weekly  to  say  what  I 
thonght  on  the  subject.  * 

With  malice  toward  none  but  with  charity  for  all,  I  say  that  the  exodus 
from  North  Carolina  is  a  fraud. 

From  some  of  the  Southern  States  the  exodus  may  be  a  blessing,  but 
from  the  Old  Korth  State  it  is  a  curse.  In  saying  this  we  have  not  in 
mind  those  intelligent  men  who  think  or  know  that  they  can  better  their 
condition.  To  such  men  we  would  say  God  speed  you  and  bless  you ; 
but  that  is  not  the  class  which  is  leaving  the  State ;  it  is  that  ignorant 
class  which,  after  it  is  used^  will  ask  for  bread  and  be  given  a  stone,  beg 
for  a  fish  and  receive  a  scorpion. 

I  lived  in  the  West  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  I  never  saw  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  such  a  poor,  ignorant  class  of  colored  people  as  I  saw  in  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  the  paradise  of  colored  people.  There  were  many  rich  colored 
men  there ;  there  were  colored  men  doing  good  business,  but  the  poor 
people  were  poorer  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  any  town  in  North  Carolina. 
Now,  this  was  in  their  heaven.  My  God !  what  will  they  do  in  Indiana, 
which  up  to  within  a  few  years  had  a  law  on  her  statute  books  that  a 
negro  could  not  live  in  the  State ! 

In  Virginia,  if  a  colored  man  marries  a  white  woman,  both  are  incar- 
cerated iu  the  penitentiary. 

In  Indiana,  if  the  same  deplorable  event  takes  place,  not  only  the 
couple  but  theofliciating  minister  also  suiters. 

Now,  I  am  opposed  to  the  exodus  from  North  Carolina,  for  Uie  reason 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  it. 

Nine-tenths  of  those  who  h^ve  gone  west  could  give  no  reason  for 
their  going,  and  one  tenth  said  tliat  they  left  because  they  were  cheated 
in  their  contracts.  Is  there  any  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  cheated 
in  Indiana? 

Iu  North  Carolina  the  most  kindly  relations  exist  between  the  white 
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and  colored  people.  At  the  last  celebration  of  the  day  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  the  whites,  all  of  whom  had  owned  slaves,  paid 
three  fourths  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  making  it  a  success.  They 
not  only  did  this  in  Ealeigli,  but  in  other'^places  where  the  day  was  cele- 
brated. 

The  colored  people  as  a  mass  are  more  intelligent  than  in  any 
other  State  in  the  South.  They  always  had  more  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring an  education.  There  are  at  least  five  schools  in  the  State  where 
they  can  get  a  scholastic  education,  and  almost  every  town  has  a  graded 
school. 

They  have  what  no  other  State  in  the  South  possesses — an  asylum 
for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  A  Democratic  legislature  has  appropri- 
ated money  for  the  erection  of  an  insane  asylum ;  at  present  tbe  colored 
insane  are  in  the  white  asylum,  than  which  there  is  no  finer  in  this 
country. 

The  free  schools  are  open  for  all,  and  colored  teachers  are  always 
employed  in  preference  to  whites. 

There  are  numbers  of  colored  lawyers  who  have  made  a  name  at  the 
bar;  doctors  who  have  successful  practice;  farmers  who  own  their 
farms  and  carry  their  own  cotton  to  market.  Why,  Kaleigh,  a  city  of 
about  13,000  inhabitants,  half  whoi^e  population  is  colored,  has  grown 
within  the  past  live  years  to  such  extent  that  I  could  scarcely  recognize 
my  Dative  city.  There  are  more  colored  people  who  own  their  own 
houses  than  there  are  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Their  beautiful  cot- 
tages are  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

As  I  beheld  this  sight  I  said  to  myself,  why  does  not  the  emigration 
begin  at  Washington  f 

la  one  word  I  say  that  the  cause  of  the  exodus  from  North  Carolina 
can  be  found  in  the  purses  of  the  men  who  furnished  Perry  and  Will- 
iams with  the  means. 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  will  come  when  those  who  have  encouraged 
this  movement  will  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  in  December,  1880,  many  colored  men  who 
are  now  feasting  on  the  lamb  in  Indiana  will  be  begging  for  money  to 
pay  their  way  back  to  old  North  Carolina. 

And  in  connection  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  papers  which 
have  been  sent  to  me,  and  from  which  I  desire  to  read  some.  These  are 
questions  which  were  asked  by  the  editor  iii  the  People's  Advocate. 

By  Mr.  Windom: 

Q.  What  paper  is  that  you  read  from  ? — A.  The  Journal  of  Industry, 
published  in  Kaleigh.  It  is  a  paper  published  by  colored  people ;  and 
now  this  is  what  the  editor  of  the  People's  Advocate  published  here 
and  said  in  his  paper : 

[Joarnal  of  Industry,  Raleigb,  January  17,  1830.]  "^  ^ 

THE  EXODUS. 

The  People's  Advocate  says  : 

*'  NotwithslandiDg  the  protests  made  in  the  TTnited  States  Senate  and  by  some  of  the 
press  of  this  city  and  North  Carolina,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  colored  emigrants 
from  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  passed  through  here  Tuesday,  en  route  to  Indianapolis.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that '  these  shiftless  people '  are  thus  *  duped  to  leave  their  homes  for  the  inhos- 
pitable West.'  Just  wait  until  the  proposed  conference  of  colored  men  takes  place  ; 
then  it  will  stop ;  won't  it,  Brother  Hunter  f  " 

To  this  Mr.  Hnnter,  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  who  has  traveled  over 
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every  section  of  that  country  in  the  interest  of  his  paper,  as  Mr.  O'Hara 
knows,  replies  as  follows : 

In  reply  to  onr  confrere's  interroj^atory,  we  will  state,  that  so  far  as  the  ability 
of  "  the  proposed  conference  "  to  stay  the  tide  of  emigration  is  concerned,  we  know 
nothing. 

Having  frankly  answered  his  qnestion,  we  respectfully  ask  of  him  a  reply  to  the  fol- 
lowing, he  being  an  advocate  of  the  movement,  and  is,  or  should  be,  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  facts  connected  with  it :  If  any  of  our  mechanics  desire  to  emi- 
grate to  Indiana  they  can  find  plenty  of  employment  on  the  same  building  or  in  the 
same  workshop  with  white  men,  as  they  can  do  here  ;  can't  they,  Brother  Cromwell? 
Or  if  any  of  onr  farmers  desire  to  go,  they  can  become  ''monarch  of  all  they  survey'' 
on  as  easy  terms  as  they  can  and  do  liere?  Or  if  any  of  our  teachers  desire  to  go,  they 
can  find  as  many  schools  to  teach  and  as  good  salaries,  ranging  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  as  they  can  and  do  here  ?  Or  if  any  of  our  lawyers 
desire  to  go,  they  can  find  plenty  of  clients,  as  tbey  can  and  do  here  ?  Or  if  any  of  our 
doctors  desire  to  go  they  can  find  as  lucrative  a  practice  as  they  can  and  do  heref 
And  last,  but  not  least,  if  any  of  our  politicians  desire  to  go,  they  can  find  their  way  to 
the  legislature  and  halls  of  Congress  as  easily  as  they  can  and  do  here  f  If  the  colored 
people  are  once  convinced  that  these  things  can  be  done  as  easily  in  ludiana  as  they 
can  and  are  being  done  here  they  will  emigrate  en  masse;  but  if  the  movement  is  to 
be  narrowed  down  to  the  idea  that ''  I  take  the  turkey  and  you  take  the  buzzard,  or 
yon  take  the  buzzard  and  I  take  the  turkey,"  it  will  continue  to  meet  the  opposition  of 
the  more  intelligent  colored  people;  **  won't  it,  Brother"  Cromwell ? 

In  the  same  connection,  I  read  a  portion  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
James  H.  Harris,  the  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Republican,  prefacing 
it  by  saying  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  this  which  1  do  not  agree  with, 
but  in  the  main  points,  as  they  relate  to  this  exodus,  I  agree  with  him 
fully : 

nON.  JAMES  H.   HARRIS  ON  TUE   KXODUS. 

The  conference  of  colored  men  held  in  this  city  last  week  sat  in  extra  session  on 
Thursday  evening  to  consider  the  exodus  movement.  After  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order,  Col.  George  T.  Wassom  arose  and  moved  that  the  chairman,  Hon.  James  H. 
Harris,  be  invited  to  address  the  conference  on  the  grave  and  momentous  subject 
which  they  had  met  to  discuss,  and  in  relation  to  which  it  was  highly  necessary  to 
take  wise  and  timely  action.  The  motion  was  secoued,  and  prevailed.  Mr.  Harris 
was  then  brought  forward,  though  somewhat  reluctlautly  on  his  imrt,  and  proceeded  to 
deliver  a  powerful  and  convincing  speech  in  opposition  to  the  emigration  of  the  colored 
X)eople  from  North  Carolina  at  this  time,  and  particularly  under  the  auspices  of  those 
who  are  controlling  the  present  exodus  movement.  He  did  not,  he  said,  wish  to  be 
personal  in  his  allusions,  nor  would  he  be,  further  than  was  necessary  in  order  to  expose 
the  dishonesty  and  wickedness  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  exodus  business.  There 
are  in  and  about  Washington  City  a  class  of  colored  men  who  may  be  very  appropri- 
ately described  as  political  dead  beats  and  paupers.  Those  men  are  the  self-styled 
and  self-appointed  leaders  of  their  race,  and  with  unblushiug  effrontery  assume  it 
as  their  peculiar  prerogative  to  represent  the  colored  people  of  the  whole  South . 
These  are  the  unprincipled  impostors  who,  with  lies  on  their  tongues  and  base  decep- 
tion in  their  hearts,  beguiled  Senator  Windom  into  offering  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  set 
apart  a  definite  portion  of  national  territory  for  the  colonization  of  the  Southern  ne- 
groes. Then  they  went  forward  and  organized  a  colonization  society,  and  scoured 
the  North,  through  their  agents,  to  collect  money,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  poor,  unfortunate  negro  to  escape  from  the  intolerable  oppression  of  his  Southern 
home.  The  money  raised  for  this  philanthropic  object,  however,  reached  their  own 
pockets  and  stuck  there.  Professors  Greener,  Green,  and  one  Wall,  with  their  coadju- 
tors in  Washington,  are  the  original  promoters  of  the  exodus  movement,  and  on  them 
onr  righteous  indignation  and  censure  should  be  unsparingly  poured.  Through  their 
machinations  and  misrepresentations  the  seeds  of  restlessness  and  discontent  have  been 
sowed  among  our  people,  and  the  exodus  is  the  fruit.  These  self-constituted  negro 
leaders,  knowing  as  little  about  the  real  condition  of  the  colored  masses  as  a  Hindoo 
knows  of  the  social  status  of  Europe,  have  from  the  first  ignored  the  representative 
colored  men  of  the  South,  and  acted  with  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  their  views  and 
opinions.  They  apparently  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  all  an  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous set  of  fools  together,  and  can  be  herded  and  tolled  like  a  drove  of  cattle  whenever 
they,  in  their  superior  wisdom,  shall  deem  us  tit  instruments  to  serve  their  individual 
ends  and  interests.    Like  the  debauched  libertine  and  traitor,  Cataline,  they  have  gone 
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Bystematically  to  work,  and  plotted  agaioBt  their  race  and  the  good  of  their  coantry 
by  seeking  to  entice  from  this  Sontbem  portion  of  the  United  States  its  colored  popu- 
lation, merely  to  replenish  their  depleted  parses,  and  to  gain  a  doubtful  prominence 
before  the  public.  We  spurn  these  men  with  their  impudent  and  insulting  pretensions. 
We  denounce  them  as  the  enemies  of  their  people,  and  warn  colored  men  throughout 
the  South  against  tbeir  baseness  and  falsehoods.  We  want  no  intermeddling  from  such 
a  sonrce  in  their  affairs.  We  are  competent  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  Whenever  our 
condition  shall  become  so  hard  as  to  be  intolerable ;  whenever  we  shall  become  ipet- 
snaded  of  the  inexpediency  and  impossibility  of  our  remaining  longer  among  the 
Southern  whites  as  free  and  recognized  citizens,  we  will  judge  and  act  for  ourselves, 
and  take  charge  of  our  own  exodus.  We  say  to  Professors  Greener,  Qreen,  Wall,  and 
to  all  others  engaged  in  the  nefarious  work  of  deluding  the  negro  by  misrepresenta- 
tion and  falseh^Ml — stop ;  hands  off ;  let  us  alone.  We  indignantly  resent  your  imper- 
tient  interference  in  our  affairs,  and  ask  that  you  will  allow  us  to  manage  for  ourselves 
in  onr  own  way.  You  do  not  represent  us,  yon  have  no  constituency,  you  have  nothing 
but  impudence,  cheek,  and  cunning,  and  an  inordinate  greed  for  filthy  lucre,  for  which 
yon  wonhl  wickedly  mislead  and  basely  sell  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  But  we 
will  none  of  you.  It  is  war  to  the  knife  between  you  and  us,  and  we  will  not  sheath 
onr  blade  until  we  have  forced  you  down  and  out  from  the  position  which  you  have 
usurped,  and  to  which  you  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  and  until  we  have  exposed 
yon  to  your  race  and  to  the  country  as  the  conspirators  and  swindlers  that  you  are. 

We  readily  concede  the  right  of  the  colored  people  or  of  any  people  to  migrate  at  any 
time  from  one  portion  of  the  United  States  to  another.  This  is  a  free  country,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  locomotion  from  and  to  any  point  within  the  bounds  of  the  Republic  may  be  exer- 
cised by  onr  citizens  at  their  option.  We  are  opposed  to  the  exodus  from  this  State,  not 
(hat  any  colored  man  in  North  Carolina  has  not  the  sole  and  exclnsive  right  to  decide  for 
himself  in  all  matters  concerning  his  welfare,  to  select  his  own  home  and  settle  in  any 
tonarter  of  this  broad  land,  but  we  oppose  it,  we  earnestly  advise  against  it,  because 
nnose  who  have  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  emigration  are  deluded*  They  know 
ot  wbat  they  do.  They  are  acting  upon  a  sndden  impulse  created  by  lying  and 
coundrelly  agents,  who  have  been,  and  are  now,  among  them.  It  cannot  be  oenied 
that  we  have  grievances  here  in  North  Carolina,  the  best  of  the  Southern  States,  which 
justify  no  little  discontent  and  serious  complaint. 

The  people  have  been  arbitrarily  deprived  in  part  of  tbeir  sovereignty.  An  nn- 
scmpnfous  party,  in  order  to  entrench  itself  the  more  securely  in  power,  has,  through 
its  legislature,  enacted  odious  laws  and  followed  a  line  of  policy  destructive  of  our 
long-established  and  cherished  forms  of  popular  government.  Our  county  commis- 
sioners, our  magistrates,  and  school  committeemen  are  no  louger  elective  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  whatever  may  be  the  choice  of  the  latter,  they  are  not  permitted  to  select  and 
vote  for  those  whom  they  would  have  represent  and  serve  them  in  these  several  capaci- 
ties. These  are  wrongs  which  ought  not  to  be  borne  by  a  free  and  liberty-loving  peo- 
ple; nor  will  we  bear  them.  Yet,  we  will  not  flee  the  State  to  escape  these  wrongs. 
We  will  remain  here  and  have  them  redressed.  The  honest  and  patriotic  sentiment  of 
the  State,  irrespective  of  race,  is  opposed  to  the  outrages  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
there  is  a  strong,  determined,  and  confident  spirit  abroad  among  us  which  will  make 
itself  felt  at  the  ballot-box,  and  which  promises  our  deliverance  from  Democratic  rule 
and  tyranny.  While  it  is  very  natural  that  the  colored  people  in  the  eastern  counties,  who 
have  until  recently  chosen  all  their  local  officers,  should  chafe  under  the  changed  con- 
dition of  things,  it  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  impolitic  schemes  for  them  to 
abandon  their  homes  and  emigrate  en  masse  to  Indiana  as  their  temple  of  refuge. 

Said  the  speaker:  ''I  know  something  of  Indiana.  I  lived  there  two  years.  I  have 
traveled  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  and  I  am  prepared  to  say,  in  all  candor 
and  sincerity,  that  scarcely  a  comparison  can  be  made  between  Indiana  and  North 
Carolina  that  is  not  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Our  climate  is  more  genial  and  health- 
ful. Onr  soil  can  be  made  equally  as  fertile,  and  is  adapted  to  a  far  greater  variety  of 
producte ;  while  land,  which  in  Indiana  is  $60  per  acre  and  upwards,  here  in  North 
Carolina  is  $5  per  acre  and  upwards ;  in  every  way  as  desirable,  and  in  some  respects 
more  so.  Wages  may  be  higher  there  than  here,  but  in  the  same  proportion  the  cost  of 
living  is  higher.  In  that  State  of  higher  latitude  the  winters  are  rigorous,  and  from 
four  to  six  months  in  duration,  during  which  time  labor  is  generally  unemployed  in 
the  rural  sections,  and  wages  are  at  a  minimum.  Here  in  North  Carolina  we  enjoy,  as 
it  were,  perpetual  summer;  employment  can  be  obtained  the  year  round,  and  no  one 
need  saffer  for  the  necessities  of  life.  Who  can  hesitate  in  choosing  between  these  two 
States,  and  unalterably  deciding  in  favor  of  his  own  upon  learning  that  there  are 
more  beggars  in  two  cities  of  Indiana — Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute — than  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  State  of  North  Carolina? 

"The  colored  people  are  far  more  prosperous  here  than  they  are  or  are  likely  to  be- 
come there.  Here  they  are  better  treated,  experience  greater  kindness  at  the  hands 
of  the  whites,  enjoy  more  impartial  educational  facilities,  and,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  claimed  for  Indiana  or  any  other  State,  have  charitable  institutions  for  the  un- 
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fortnnate  of  their  race,  established  and  supported  on  an  equal  footing  with  similar  in- 
stitntioDs  for  the  whites.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  to  which  others  too  nnmeroos  to 
mention  mi^ht  be  added,  what  intelligent  colored  North  Carolinian  can  longer  con- 
template joining  the  ill-advised  and  pernicious  exodus  movement  f  What  the  people 
need  is  information,  and  that  information  the  plain  and  unvarnished  truth.  They  are 
being  Imposed  upon  and  misled.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  prominent  and  repre- 
sentative colored  men  everywhere  through  the  State  to  post  themselves  thoroughly 
by  reading,  by  correspondence,  and  reflection,  and  seek  by  argument,  exhortation,  and 
entreaty  to  stay  the  impetuous  tide  of  emigration,  which  threatens  misfortune,  suffer- 
ing, and  ruin  to  the  hundreds  whom  it  is  sweeping  along,  almost  weekly,  in  its  fatal 
course.'^ 

Mr.  Harris's  speech  was  very  elaborate,  and  the  above  is  only  a  synopsis.  It  was 
well  received,  and  created  great  enthosiasm. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  What  conference  was  this  which  Mr.  Harris  refers  to? — A.  The 
conference  held  in  North  Carolina,  in  Ealeigh,  on  the  15th  of  this 
month. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  For  what  pnrpope  ? — A.  To  consider  this  exodas. 

Q.  You  say  yon  approve  of  some  of  the  things  stated  by  Mr.  Harris, 
and  some  you  do  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  approve  of  all  that  he  says  about  the  condition  of  the  colored 
people  and  the  folly  of  the  exodus? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  approve  of  this. 
There  are  a  good  many  things  in  here  that  I  do  not  approve  of,  but 
they  are  things  like  this,  for  instance,  that  he  refers  to  Captain  Wall, 
that  I  do  not  approve  of. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  what  he  says  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  their 
right  of  suffrage  under  the  Democratic  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  approve 
of  that,  with  reference  to  that  particular  point,  the  election  of  magis- 
trates. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  are  and  have  always  been  considered  as  a  straight-out  Re- 
publican, have  you  not? — A.  I  was  always  a  radical  Republican  and 
am  now. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  approve  of  this  exodus  in 
order  to  maintain  your  standing  in  the  party? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I 
oppose  it  they  call  me  a  Democrat.  If  I  approve  it  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  then  I  am  all  right,  and  as  I  oppose  this  from  North  Caro- 
lina, my  own  State,  knowing  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  of  course 
I  am  a  Democrat. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  there  are  some  things,  you  say,  to  criticize 
in  North  Carolina  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  political  commonwealth  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  where  the  same  thing  is  not  true? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  thiuk,  despite  the  truth  of  these  things,  that  it  is  better 
for  the  colored  people  to  remain  there  in  North  Carolina  than  to  go  to 
Indiana  or  elsewhere  ? — A.'  I  think  it  is  better  for  them  to  stop  there.  I 
think  North  Carolina  is  a  Republican  State,  and  since  Governor  Vance 
has  come  up  here  to  the  Senate  I  do  not  thiuk  there  is  any  man  in  the 
borders  of  that  State  that  can  carry  it  against  the  Republican  party  or 
against  Sam  Phillips,  who  is  its  best  representative. 

Q.  You  think  Governor  Vance  is  a  strong  man,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  is  the  strongest  man  in  the  State. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Phillips  is  the  strongest  man  with  the  Republicans? — A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  he  is  the  strongest  man  with  the  Republicans. 

Q.  What  is  the  secret  of  Governor  Vance's  strength? — ^A.  Governor 
Vance  has  treated  the  colored  people  better  than  any  man  who  was 
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ever  Governor  of  the  State.  He  gave  them  their  normal  school.  I 
know  that  when  on  the  stamp  he  told  them  not  to  vote  for  him,  as  he 
was  a  Democrat  of  the  very  worst  sort,  and  two  days  after  he  was  elec- 
ted he  made  a  speech  and  promised  them  their  school,  and  in  a  few 
months  afterwards  they  had  it.  He  can  carry  the  State  against  any- 
body down  there.  Democrat  or  Eepublican,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody 
else  can  carry  it  Democratic,  now  that  he  is  here  in  the  Senate. 

Q.  Yoa  think  yon  have  enough  votes  in  the  Republican  party  to  carry 
the  State  down  there  I — A.  We  have  more  white  and  colored  Eepubli- 
cans  there  than  there  are  in  any  other  State  South  3  we  have  80,000  of 
them. 

Q.  The  composition  of  the  Eepublican  party  is  largely  colored  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Eepublican  party  1 — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  Eepublican  party,  you  think,  being  in  perhaps  a  majority, 
will  be  strong  enough  to  enforce  a  liberal  policy  towards  the  colored 
people  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kow,  beyond  that — of  course  I  am  a  Democrat  and  I  expect  you 
to  speak  from  your  own  standpoint  as  a  Eepublican — but  I  ask  you  to 
take  Governor  Vance ;  has  he  not  a  following  in  his  party  favorable  to 
the  colored  people,  and  to  giving  them  a  fair  chance  with  the  white  peo- 
ple ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  or  else  he  would  not  have  given  us  the  normal  school. 
We  also  have  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  it  is  not  as  large  as 
the  white  asylum,  but  it  is  just  as  fine,  and  that  was  given  to  us  by  Gov- 
ernor Vance. 

Q.  You  edit  a  paper  and  take  all  the  colored  papers  from  all  parts  of 
the  (Jnited  States,  do  you  not  f  Do  you  know  of  any  other  State  that 
does  as  much  for  the  colored  people  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  all  that  has 
been  done  by  the  States,  but  there  is  a  school  in  Missouri  at  Lincoln 
Institute,  and  that  I  believe  is  the  only  one  outside  of  North  Carolina 
that  I  know  of,  provided  by  a  Democratic  legislature. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  they  have  not  such  a  school  in  Indiana  ? — A.  Kot 
that  I  know  of;  and  that  is  given  by  a  Democratic  legislature. 

Q.  That  school  in  North  Carolina  was  given  by  a  Democratic  legisla- 
ture t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  and  through  the  advice  of  a  Democratic  governor  f — A. 
And  the  insane  asylirm  was  built,  I  think,  since  Governor  Vance  was 
elected. 

Q.  That  was  done  by  a  Democratic  legislature  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  provision  made  now  to  build  a  second  insane  asy- 
lum f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  down  at  Goldsboro'. 

Q.  It  is  in  process  ot  erection  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  The  United  States  Government  does  not  give  the  colored  people  a 
separate  insane  asylum  here,  does  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  in  the  course  of 
operation  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  as  fine  a  building  as  there  is  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  children  and  teachers  are  all  there  and  doing 
well. 

Q.  What  party  gave  that  to  the  colored  peoplef — A.  The  Democratic 
legislature. 

Q.  And  taking  all  that  into  consideration,  you  think  it  would  be 
better  for  the  colored  people  to  stay  in  North  Carolina  than  to  go  to 
Indiana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  thought,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  opposed  their  going  to  Indiana. 

On  motion  the  committee  adjourned  to  Friday,  January  30, 1880,  at 
half  past  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 
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SIXTH    DAY. 

Washington,  Friday,  January  30, 1880. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  its  order  of  adjournment,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Present,  the  chairman  and  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 
The  taking  of  testimony  was  resumed  as  follows : 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  K  OTEY. 

Charles  N.  Otey  (colored)  recalled. 

By  Senator  Voorhees  : 

Q.  Before  passing  you,  Mr.  Otey,  over  to  Mr.  Blair  for  the  purpose 
of  cross-examination,  if  there  is  anything  that  has  occurred  to  you  since 
your  examination  in  chief  which  you  desire  to  ofifer  in  explanation  of 
your  testimony,  you  have  the  opportunity  now  to  do  so. — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  do  desire  to  make  an  explanation.  I  read  from  the  National  Republi- 
can of  Wednesday  morning,  January  28,  1880 ;  it  is  an  editorial ;  it  is  a 
very  lengthy  one  and  I  read  only  that  part  that  refers  to  me  and  my 
testimony. 

*'  We  notice  that  a  colored  citizen  named  Otie" — 

Kow,  this  man  who  wrote  this  article  knows  me  as  well  as  anybody 
in  this  room,  as  well  as  I  know  myself  or  anybody  else,  and  yet  he 
spells  my  name  wrong,  "  Otie";  he  knows  my  name,  for  I  have  written 
over  fifty  articles  for  that  newspaper — 

We  notice  that  a  colored  citizen  named  Otie  has  piven  evidence  which  has  made  the 
Democrats  somewhat  bilarioas,  bnt  when  Senator  Blair  shall  have  got  through  with 
shaking  his  testimony  np  and  cleaning  the  wheat  of  truth  from  the  chaff  of  nonsense 
and  folly  with  which  it  is  mixed,  the  yield  of  wheat  will  be  too  insignificant:  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  Mr.  Otie  may  be  a  very  good-intentioned  sort  of  person,  but 
his  testimony,  so  far  as  it  has  come  to  our  notice,  appears  to  be  of  the  hack  and  coal 
order,  which  is  marketable  at  cheap  rates.  He  undoubtedly  intended  to  teU  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  bnt  the  reason  ^iven  for  changing  position 
on  the  exodus  is  a  little  too  thin  to  bear  with  much  weight  upon  the  question.  It 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  order,  and  he  had  undertaken  to  peddle  it  out  for 
Democratic  delectation.  We  may  refer  to  this  again  when  his  wire  is  fully  run  from 
the  reel  and  Senator  Blair  shall  have  got  through  with  straightening  out  his  entangle- 
ments under  a  close  and  rigid  cross-examination. 

I  desire  to  answer  that,  for  I  prefer  not  to  be  misrepresented,  and  so 
I  answer  it  from  my  notes : 

The  National  Republican  intimates  that  I  was  coached  for  the  occa- 
sion when  I  testified  before  this  commitf^^.  In  answer  to  that,  I  say 
under  oath  that  I  have  not  talked  with  a  Democrat  either  on  politics  or 
the  exodus  since  the  summer  of  1872. 

The  same  paper  intimates  that  I  was  bought  up.  In  answer  to  that 
I  will  say  that  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury to  buy  me.  I  know  that  Bepublicans  very  frequently  sell  out,  and 
I  doubt  not  that  the  editor  of  the  Kepublican  was  honest  and  meant 
no  harm  when  he  intimated  that  I  had  engaged  in  a  business  so  com- 
mon. 

The  difference  between  my  Eepublicanism  and  his  is  this,  viz :  he 
has  been  well  paid  for  all  the  service  he  has  rendered  the  party,  while  I 
have  never  made  one  cent  out  of  politics,  though  I  have  worked  hard 
for  the  party  all  my  life. 

I  have  never  asked  for  governmental  position  and  never  held  one. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Clapp,  and  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  had  he  known  me  better  he  would  have  insinuated  less. 
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His  assistant,  Col.  E.  P.  Brooks,  knows  well  that  no  more  radical  arti- 
cles were  ever  written  for  his  paper  than  those  I  have  written. 

I  have  never  wavered  in  my  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  but  I  love  my  race  more  than  I  do  party.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  Indiana  going  Republican  in  the  coming  election.  I  wish  that 
all  the  States  in  the  Union  would  go  that  way. 

I  object  to  deluding  the  ignorant  people  of  my  race.  I  object  to  the 
carrying  them  in  the  midst  of  the  winter.  like  so  many  hogs  or  sheep  to 
a  State  that  I  have  always  considered  the  worst  in  the  Union  for  col- 
ored people. 

Why,  in  the  days  of  slavery  there  was  a  law  on  the  statute-books  of 
that  State  that  forbade  the  entrance  of  a  negro  within  its  sacred  pre- 
cincts, and  I  believe  that  so  far  as  action  by  the  legislature  is  con- 
cerned the  law  has  never  been  repealed. 

Within  the  past  two  years  a  negro  outraged  a  white  prostitute  in 
some  town  in  that  State,  and  the  whole  white  population  arose  as  one 
man  and  drove  from  the  town  every  colored  person  that  lived  in  it. 
Oovernpr  Williams  had  to  call  out  the  militia  to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole- 
sale persecution  of  my  race.  This  information  I  got  from  the  news- 
papers of  both  political  parties. 

It  may  be  well  and  good  for  men  who  make  their  living  out  of  the 
party,  to  abuse  me  because  of  my  opposition  to  the  use  of  my  race.  I 
am  a  Republican  because  I  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  party.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  exodus  fr5m  North  Carolina  because  I  am  a  negro. 

The  National  Republican  also  says  that  there  was  much  nonsense  in 
my  testimony.  I  ask  this  committee  to  summon  from  the  ohl  North 
State  J.  H.  Harris,  Osborne  Hunter,  jr.,  B.  J.  Edwards,  W.  V.  Turner, 
and  Stewart  Ellison,  of  Raleigh,  N.  0.  j  Col.  J.  T.  Wasson,  of  Golds- 
borough  ;  George  Price,  jr.,  of  Wilmington ;  also.  Col.  George  Mabson,  of 
the  siame  city;  William  Mabson,  of  Tarborough — all  radical  colored  He- 
pnblicans — ^and  if  they  do  not  corroborate  every  word  I  have  said,  then, 
with  Jim  Anderson,  I  am  willing  to  go  down  in  history  as  the  greatest 
liar  of  the  age. 

I  almost  forgot  to  state  that  I  did  hold  an  office  in  North  Carolina  for 
two  years,  during  which  time  I  was  teaching  school  and  studying  law 
here  in  Washington.  It  was  not  the  office  of  Government  Printer ;  nei- 
ther was  it  any  other  sinecure.  I  was,  in  1873,  elected,  while  on  a  visit 
to  my  native  city,  school  trustee  for  the  township  of  Raleigh — that  was 
only  a  fiduciary  trust.  I  wish  that  all  men  would  act  as  honestly  as  I 
<iid  during  those  two  years.  I  never  saw  a  dollar,  for  there  was  no  dol- 
lar to  be  seen.  I  appointed  all  the  colored  teachers,  and  they  taught 
faithfully,  knowing  that  when  old  Wake  was  able  they  would  be  paid. 
They  were  paid,  but  I  was  in  Washington  and  could  not  get  a  percent- 
age. I  did,  though,  receive  a  good  deal  of  abuse;  for,  unwittingly^  in  my 
appointments,  I  appointed  no  denomination  but  Methodists  and  Episco- 
palians. Now,  I  was  a  Methodist,  and  my  oldest  brothers  wife  was  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and,  consequently,  all  the  other  de- 
nominations spared  mq  not  for  two  years. 

Now,  God  knows  that  I  made  the  appointments  solely  on  account  of 
the  merit  of  the  applicants,  as  shown  by  the  certificates  presented  to  me 
by  the  examiner.    I  have  never  desired  a  public  office  since. 

Mr.  Glapp  seems  angry  because,  as  he  says,  the  Democrats  were  hila- 
rious over  my  testimony. 

Now,  I  cannot  help  that.  If  the  truth  makes  a  man  happy,  I  think 
that  the  one  who  told  it  ought  to  be  honored,  not  vilified. 

In  the  last  part  of  his  editorial  he  seems  to  threaten  me.    That  has 
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been  tried  on  me  before  and  would  not  take.  Let  me  say  to  bim  tbat  I 
am  as  bonest  as  be  and  as  good  a  Eepublican  as  be.  tcithout  expectation 
of  reward.  He  knows  about  as  mucb  of  tbe  condition  of  tbe  colored 
people  in  [N^ortb  Carolina  as  be  does  about  tbe  pearly  gates  of  tbe  New 
Jerusalem. 

Here  before  this  committee  be  testified  tbat  be  knew  but  little  about 
tbe  exodus,  baving  only  acted  as  treasurer,  I  believe  every  word  that 
be  said,  because  I  believe  bim  to  be  an  bonest  and  truthful  man. 

Why  should  be  question  me— a  man  identified  with  tbe  race,  most  in- 
terested in  this  exodus  ?  Three  years  ago,  as  associate  editor  of  tbe 
People^s  Advocate,  I  wrote  aud  published  there  editorials  in  opposition 
to  tbe  Western  emigration  from  tbe  South  of  the  people  of  my  race.  I 
did  this  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  stampede— when  there  was  no  ex- 
citement and  no  exodus.  Outside  of  my  duties,  I  study  nothing  but  the 
interests  of  my  race,  and  I  think  tbat  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  express 
my  views  without  being  abused  by  anybody. 

Are  colored  men  to  be  denied  a  privilege  which  all  other  races  enjoy  f 
I  consider  that  man  a  scoundrel  or  a  fool  who  willfully  traduces  another 
because  of  tbe  bonest  expression  of  his  opinions. 

Free  speech  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  help  of  God  I  intend  to  take  advantage  of  that  amendment 
so  long  as  I  live.  From  tbe  beginning  I  have  opposed  the  exodus  from 
my  native  State.  I  have  had  no  selfisb  motives,  for  the  people  who 
have  gone  West  went  not  from  tbe  section  in  which  I  live  or  expect  to 
live.  I  have  consistently  opposed  it  for  what  I  consider  tbe  good  of 
my  race  aud  my  party. 

If  this  be  Democracy  then  let  my  enemies  make  tbe  most  of  it. 

I  also  desire,  in  talking  about  what  my  testimony  is  based  upon,  to 
read  an  article  published  December  9, 1879,  in  tbe  Baleigb  Republican, 
taken  from  tbe  Koauoke  News : 

Enfield,  N.  C,  Dec.  15, 1879. 
Editor  Roanoke  News : 

Sir:  In  yonr  issne  of  the  11th  inst.  I  find  the  foUowing  paragraph:  *' According  to 
James  £.  O'Hara's  speech  at  the  indnstrial  fair  recently  held  at  Raleigh,  the  colored 
people  in  Halifax  County  own  thirteen  thousand  acres  of  land,  Slo." 

Many  persons  question  the  assertion,  and  regard  it  as  a  mere  ipse  dixit  of  mine,  upon 
which  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  a  great  presumption  to  give  credence. 

Not  desiring  to  startle  those  who  can  see  no  good  in  the  colored  man,  nor  make  the 
credulous  uneasy,  I  told  only  of  part  of  the  colored  man's  acquisition  in  this  and  ad- 
joining counties,  but  now  refer  you  to  the  list  of  the  county  for  the  year  1878,  where 
you  will  find  the  fact  by  townships  to  be  as  follows: 

Aores 

BrinkleyviUe  township 2,609 

Butterwood  township 22 

Caledonia  township 1,186 

Conocanarie  township 628 

Enfield  township 2,(i06 

Faucetts  township 216 

Halifax  township 3,458 

Littleton  township 2,479 

Roseueath  township .' 

Palmyra  township 2,228 

Weldou  township 769 

Total 16,601 

Nor  is  this  the  full  amount  with  which  the  colored  man  is  entitled  to  be  accredited, 
because,  after  a  person  arrives  beyond  the  ago  to  pay  a  poll  tax,  there  are  no  means  by 
which  you  can  tell  from  the  tax  list  to  which  race  he  belongs,  thus  in  collecting  tbe 
fact  we  are  obliged  to  take  those  only  who  are  not  above  the  poll-tax  age  (fifty  years), 
unless  it  be  tho(>e  personally  known  to  be  colored,  aud  my  memory  of  names  being 
quite  deficient,  but  a  few  are  added  to  those  listing  a  poll. 
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The  above  does  not  include  the  many  acre  and  half-acre  lots  owned  by  colored  people 
in  the  suburbs  of  Enfield,  Halifax,  Scotland,  Neck,  and  Weldon,  nor  does  it  include 
new  town  lots  in  Enfield,  with'  substantial,  comfortable  houses  erected  thereon,  sur- 
rounded by  ganlens  showing  taste  and  some  culture,  and  a  decided  air  of  health  and 
contentment.  Thirteen  town  lots  in  Halifax  and  at  least  twelve  in  Weldon,  valued  in 
the  aggregate  thousands  of  dollars. 

While  speaking  of  Enfield  it  is  but  just  that  I  should  state  that  the  greater  portion 
of  those  owning  lots  with  comfortable  houses  within  the  corporate  limits  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  James  H.  Parker,  esq.,  who,  after  selling  them  lots,  provided  work 
whereby  they  might,  in  an  easy  manner,  procure  and  pay  for  their  homes. 

Among  his  many  kind  and  good  deeds,  silently  yet  timely  administered  to  the 
colored  people,  nonO)  I  dare  say,  can  give  him  more  real  i)lea9ure  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  knowing  that,  through  his  kindness,  many  worthy  merchants  are  now  able  to 
sit  around  their  own  fireside,  and  for  his  acts  of  kindness  he  has  the  love  and  respect 
of  the  colored  people  that  know  him. 

The  colored  people  in  acquiring  land  are  not  contented  at  this  alone,  and  a  day's 
ride  amon^  these  people  in  the  conn tiy  would  satisfy  the  most  skeptical  that  their 
farniH  are  m  a  good  suite  of  cultivation,  well  stocked  with  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and 
the  modem  impleinants  of  agriculture,  and  the  exhibition  at  the  industrial  fair  has 
at  least  taught  many  that  not  only  in  agricalture  and  mechanics,  but  also  in  the  fine 
arts,  the  negro's  sun  in  North  Carolina  is  above  the  horizon  and  steadily  advancing, 
regardless  of  dark  clouds  and  rude  storms,  to  a  splendid  meridian. 

All  that  was  said  of  the  counties  of  Nash,  Warren,  and  those  adjacent,  in  the  ad- 
dress will  easily  be  verified  in  the  same  manner  as  the  assertion  about  the  lands  owned 
in  the  county  of  Halifax. 

I  regret  that  newspapers  often  speak  of  the  colored  people  as  ''  a  shiftless,  improvi- 
dent class  of  our  population,"  when  the  above  showing  has  no  parallel  in  history, 
added  to  the  further  fact  (painful  though  the  admission  may  be  to  our  white  friepds) 
that  the  colored  people  of  the  State  are  far  ''ahead  in  the  acquisition  of  property, 
knowledge,  and  culture  of  that  class  known  as  poor  whites"  in  ante-bellum  days;  and 
it  is  no  idle  boast  when  we  say  to  our  white  brethren,  look  well  to  your  laurels  or 
your  boa8t€)d  superiority  backed  by  two  thousand  years  of  advantage,  may  vanish 
like  the  mist  before  a  bright  summer's  sun  ere  this  people  shall  celebrate  its  centen- 
nial jubilee  of  liberty.  Regardless  of  Emigration  Aid  Society,  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
way agents,  county  boards  of  canvassers,  who  subvert  the  will  of  the  people  and  send 
the*  defeated  candidate  to  the  national  legislature,  while  they  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
Hwallow  a  camel ;  the  bulk  of  the  colored  people  will  remain  in  North  Carolina,  shar- 
ing in  common  with  other  citizens  her  weal  or  her  woe,  building  up  her  waste  places 
and  assisting  her  to  take  that  rank  among  her  sister  States  of  the  American  Union 
that  she  is  eminently  deserving  to  take. 

A  slight  glance  backward  at  the  past  decade  will  show  even  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server that  the  negro  in  North  Carolina  and  the  mi^jority  of  the  Southern  States  will 
not  have  to  compete  in  the  race  of  life  witb  the  sturdy  son  of  Erin's  isle,  the  keen- 
witted Scotchman,  the  money-saving  German,  nor  in  fact  any  of  the  European  emi- 
grants annually  thronging  our  shores,  for  before  the  pleasant  '' Westward  ho "  shall 
have  lost  talismanic  sweetness  to  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  foreign  emigrant,  our  waste 
places  shall  have  been  bnilt  up,  and  hill  and  dale  smile  as  they  acknowledge  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  colored  man's  ownership.  Another  fact  in  this  connection  worthy  of 
notice  is,  that  not  even  with  the  heirs  to  ancestral  estates  will  the  colored 
man  long  have  to  contend  for  its  ownership  or  fight  in  his  efi'orts  to  acquire 
title  to  broad  acres  or  fertile  fields,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  majority 
of  our  white  young  men  fiee  the  farm  as  though  pestilence  and  death  held 
high  carnival  there;  and,  whether  obtained  by  device,  gift,  or  marriage,  farms  are 
often  deserted,  their  young  owners  acting  in  many  instances  as  though  they  felt  it 
more  honorable  to  be  allowed  to  say  nmall  nothings  to  or  smile  at  the  belles  of  fashion 
from  behind  a  yard-stick,  at  a  certain  monthly  stipend,  or  more  profitable  to  deal  out 
liquid  poison  to  the  thoughtless  and  unwary,  than  to  be  an  independent  farmer  or  me- 
chanic, while  hundreds  seek  profesnions  and  occupations  leading  to  fortune  and  fame, 
but  never  reaching  the  goal,  and  lands  thus  abandoned  must  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  fall  in  the  posHession  of  the  colored  man,  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  it  wheu 
that  desire  is  coupled  witb  the  means  or  other  ability  to  pay  for  it. 

And  yet  another  cause  why  the  colored  man  will  remain  bere  and  increase  in  wealth 
and  assist  in  building  up  the  State  as  he  builds  himself  up :  In  Eastern  North  Carolina 
the  most  valuable  and  productive  lands  are  the  swamp  lands  and  river  bottoms,  which 
to  properly  drain  and  ditch  would  impoverish  their  preseu*;  owners,  who  must  either 
allow  them  to  lie  waste,  taxed  without  yielding  prolit,  or  sell  them  on  easy  terms  to 
the  colored  man,  who  alone  is  not  afraid  of  their  miasmatic  infiuonce,  and  who,  by  his 
own  brain  and  sinew,  will  ditch,  drain,  cultivate,  and  cause  the  same,  now  useless,  but 
fertile,  land,  after  a  few  years,  to  smile  beneath  a  golden  harvest. 

In  face  of  the  foregoing    facts  we  must  weld  and  strengthen  the  bond  of  sym- 
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Eathy  and  kiudnem  now  existiDg  between  the  white  and  colored  people,  and  if  poeai' 
le  make  it  firmer  and  more  durable.  A  higher  reBpeot  by  both  mattt  be  given  to  every 
bargain  and  agreement  made,  contract  must  be  faitbfally  executed  by  both  parties,  an 
earnest  effort  by  all  to  make  each  other  feel  and  realize  that  fact  that  we  arOi  by  no 
act  of  onr  own,  but  by  the  decree  of  God  himself,  destined  to  inhabit  together,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  this  fair  land,  and  that  whether  it  be  good  or  ill  we,  and  we  only,  are 
the  makers  thereof. 

Those  who  have  accnstcmed  themselves  to  look  at  the  negro  only  from  the  dark  side 
of  the  picture,  often  say,  '*  If  the  negro  would  only  stop  stealing  I  would  tolerate  him 
better,^'  meaning  by  this  pseudo  sympathy  not  an  individual,  but  the  race.  I  will  say* 
that  while  I  neither  excuse,  justify,  nor  apologize  for  the  colored  man  who  steals  or 
cpmmits  crime,  yon  cannot  judge  the  entire  race  by  these  few,  nor  can  you  hold  the 
race  responsible.  Can  you  judge  the  entire  race  of  Jews  by  a  Fagan  or  Shy  look  T 
Certainly  not.  Do  you  judge  the  white  race  by  its  Tweeds,  its  bank  robbers,  its  de- 
faulting presidents,  treasurers,  cashiers,  its  midnight  burglars,  and  myriads  of  thieves 
and  rogues  f  Certainly  not.  Then  justice  demands  the  same  measurement  and  judg- 
ment for  the  colored  race ;  nothing  more  nor  nothing  lees. 

With  all  the  parade  and  obloquy  cast  ni)on  crimes  committed  by  the  colored  people 
in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  place  in  the 
American  Union,  or  elsewhere,  where  high  crimes  are  less,  in  accordance  with  the  pop- 
ulation, than  in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

To  the  colored  people  I  will  say  you  have  done  well  in  the  past  ten  years,  but  you 
can  and  must  do  better  in  the  future.  March  manfully  up  the  path  of  duty  until  you 
reach  the  zenith  ;  work  hard  and  untiring;  hold  and  save  fur  old  age  all  yon  acquire  by 
hoaesttoil;  educate  your  children;  improve  the  morals  of  your  societies;  shun  grog- 
shops; and  by  the  aid  of  God,  who  has  helped  us  thus  far,  nothing  can  provent  us 
from  enioving  a  bright  and  prosperous  future. 

JAS.  E.  O'HARA. 

By  the  Chairman 

Q.  Have  you  entertained  other  views  than  theaef — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  always  expressed  the  same  sentiments  with  reference  to 
the  exodus  movement? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  into  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Society,  as  I  thought,  to  aid  those  people  who  were  fleeing  from  persecu- 
tion in  the  South,  and  I  said  I  would  go  into  it  for  no  other  purpose. 

Q.  Have  you  any  views  of  your  own,  expressed  at  any  other  time, 
which  you  desire  to  put  into  the  record  f — A.  I  have  an  article  which  I 
published,  and  which  was  republished  in  every  part  of  North  Carolina. 

Senator  Vance.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  witness  if  he  would 
just  say  that  he  has  held  the  same  views  all  the  time,  and  that  on  other 
dates  previous  to  this  he  had  written  certain  articles  expressing  those 
TlewSy  and  giving  the  dates. 

The  Witness.  This  article  was  written  before  there  was  any  move- 
ment made  to  investij2:ate  the  eirodus  movement,  December  13,  1879.  I 
wrote  it  myself,  and  it  is  headed  ^' A  Great  Shame."  It  was  at  the  time 
some  of  these  men  came  to  this  city  for  the  first  time.  I  did  not  con- 
sult anybody  about  it,  but  I  wrote  the  article  of  my  own  volition  ;  and 
while  I  think  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Wall  and  tliese  other  gentlemen  per- 
souailly  I  cannot  agree  with  them  about  this  movement. 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand,  Mr.  Otey,  that  all  that  you  have  stated  au/l 
read  here  is  sworn  to  by  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  make  these  extracts  and  all  a  part  of  your  oath.  Before  I 
come  to  the  papers  you  have  quoted  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  general 
questions.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  North  Carolina? — A.  I  lived 
there  until  I  was  16  or  17  years  old. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  there! — A.  In  1867  I  left  there — in  August. 
I  was  born  in  1851. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there? — A.  To  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  staid 
there  until  1869.    1  entered  a  class  there  and  staid  in  it  three  mouths. 

Q.  When  have  you  been  back  to  North  Carolina! — A.' Sometimes 
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each  year  iu  vacation  ;  sometimes  every  two  years  in  vacatious,  and  in 
January,  wbieb  would  make  it  average  every  year.  I  generally  go  in 
August  and  stay  through  the  summer,  and  then  go  back  at  Christmas. 

Q.  When  were  yon  there  last  f — A.  The  Slst  of  last  December. 

Q.  At  whose  invitation  did  you  got — A.  By  the  invitation  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  county  of  Wake  to  deliver  the  address  on  the  day 
of  the  celebration  of  the  emancipation  proclamation. 

Q.  What  was  the  subject  of  your  address  f — A.  What  the  colored 
people  had  already  achieved  and  what  they  ought  to  do  for  further 
progress. 

Q.  Was  the' exodus  the  subject  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  spoke  not  a  half 
minute  on  it. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  invited  by  the  whole  people  of  the  county ; 
what  do  mean  by  itf — A.  I  mean  that  the  colored  people  who  came  to 
the  court-house  to  a  meeting  elected  me  unanimously  as  the  orator  of 
the  day. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  your  expenses  there  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  paid  my  own. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  in  your  address  to  discourage  the  exodus  t 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Haid  yon  any  letter  from  anybody  on  that  subject  f — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind  was  embodied  in  your  address? — A.  No, 
sir.  This  was  the  third  time  I  had  spoken  there  on  a  similar  occasion, 
and  while  1  was  there  I  spoke  to  parties  all  the  way  through  the  State 
from  every  part  of  it,  not  on  this  subject  particularly. 

Q.  What  you  said  on  the  subject  of  the  exodus,  I  suppose,  you  wrote 
after  you  got  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  morning  before  I  made  my  ad- 
dress. 

Q.  Did  you  oppose  the  exodus  from  North  Carolina  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  it  from  elsewhere ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  wherever  they  are 
oppressed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a  very  insignificant  affair  in  North  Carolina 
as  compared  with  what  it  is  from  other  States? — A.  No,  sir.  I  know  it 
has  not  stopped  there  yet. 

Q.  Taking  it  up  to  the  present  time,  bow  many  do  you  think  hare 
gone  from  North  Carolina? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  3,000  people  are  a 
pretty  large  number  to  pick  up  and  leave  a  State  without  cause. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  3,000  have  gone  ? — A.  Somebody  said  so  here 
the  other  day,  that  there  had  been  2,500  or  3,000.  > 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Captain  Wall  said  afterwards  that  he  did  not 
know  that  that  was  true  ?— >A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  went  into  the  news- 
papers as  the  substance  of  his  testimony. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  railroad  agent  testify  as  to  the  number  who 
have  gone  from  North  Carolina? — A.  I  beard  him  testify  when  he  said 
he  would  take  as  many  as  wanted  to  go  to  Indiana,  and  then  would  go 
out  there  and  bring  them  back  again. 

Q.  Did  you  read  his  statement  in  which  he  said  there  were  not  200 
men  that  had  gone? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  he  had  sold  all  the  tickets,  and  that  the 
whole  number  would  not  exceed  7G4  men,  women,  and  children ;  and 
when  cross-examined  he  said  200  would  cover  the  entire  number  of  men 
who  had  gone  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  information  that  3,000  had  gone? — A. 
From  what  Captain  Wall  said.  I  did  not  hear  all  of  his  statement,  and  I 
only  took  it  from  what  I  saw  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Well,  from  what  this  railroad  agent  said,  do  you  think  it  is  a 
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Startling  political  movement  ? — A.  I  have  not  given  my  opinion  as  to 
that. 

Q.  Now,  jou  say  it  iA  a  great  political  movement,  and  that  that  fact 
drove  you  out  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society ;  now,  this  agent  has  testified 
that  he  sold  all  the  tickets,  and  that  there  are  not  200  men  who  have 
gone  to  Indiana,  do  yon  think  that  a  very  startling  political  matter  f — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  thus  far  it  is  (rery  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  movement  from  other  States  of  the  South,  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana, for  instance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  these  colored  i>eople  are  not  oppressed  in  North 
Carolina  ? — A.  I  know  they  are  not,  and  if  I  had  the  money  I  would  go 
down  there  into  every  city  and  township  and  advise  then  not  to  leave 
North  Carolina. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  testimony  "that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
have  grievances";  if  that  is  true,  what  are  they  ? — A.  Well,  perhaps  this 
landlord  and  tenant  act  is  one  of  the  grievances.  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  it  might  become  such,  for  I  have  not  examined  it,  but  the 
colored  people  think  it  bears  hard  on  them  in  some  respects ;  and  imme- 
diately after  Governor  Vance  was  elected  the  constitution  was  changed 
so  as  to  give  the  legislature  the  right  to  appoint  the  magistrates  in  all 
the  counties ;  and  here,  in  a  county  where  there  are  1,200  or  1,500  Re- 
publican majority,  all  the  courts  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats. 
The  legislature,  being  Democratic,  appointed  Democratic  magistrates  iii 
those  counties,  and  they  appoint  county  commissioners,  and  they  select 
the  school  commissioners  in  all  the  townships.  The  colored  people, 
having  had  the  right  before  that  of  electing  their  magistrates,  felt 
aggrieved  ^t  this  change.  The  colored  people,  having  had  and  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  suffrage  for  only  a  few  years,  felt  aggrieved. at 
having  it  taken  away.  I  have  talked  with  them  about  it,  and  that 
is  their  feeling.  Now,  a  question  was  brought  up  here  the  other  day 
about  the  defeat  of  Mr.  O'Hara  for  Congress  and  about  votes  being 
thrown  out;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  in  most  of  the  counties  where  that 
was  done,  it  was  done  by  these  Eepublican  supervisors. 

Q.  Are  these  the  only  grievances  you  have  heard  off — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
have  met  several  men,  some  of  them  very  intelligent  colored  men,  in 
Captain  AVall's  office,  who  said  they  were  cheated  in  their  bargains. 
Ome  of  them  said  he  had  bought  a  farm  and  agreed  to  pay  $2,000  for  it, 
and  after  paying  $1,800  on  it,  he  found  that  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
man  from  whom  he  had  bought  it.  I  told  him  he  ought  to  have  gone 
to  the  court  of  record  and  learned  the  facts,  but  that  I  thought  he  was 
more  likely  to  be  cheated  in  Indiana  than  he  was  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  a  poor  opinion  of  Indiana!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  these  people  do  go  to  the  Western  States,  where  would  you  ad- 
vise them  to  go? — A.  Where  they  can  get  lands  from  the  government 
at  $1.25  an  acre,  and  where  they  can  live  in  peace  and  comfort  on  their 
own  property.  If  they  could  be  directed  to  some  such  place  as  that,  I 
would  work  for  it  myself. 

Q.  Well,  from  youropinion  of  Indiana,  I  am  afraid  you  think  it  is  a 
poor  State,  and  your  testimony  would  destroy  the  white  emigration  ! — 
A.  No,  sir ;  1  hardly  think  it  will.  The  colored  people,  you  know,  can- 
not compete  with  the  Cermans  and  Irish  as  laborers. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  discriminations  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  courts? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  case  in  Greensborough  where  a  colored 
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man  stole  75  ceuts  and  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  live  years  ? — A. 
I  do  not  know ;  it  may  be  possible.  They  have  a  law  in  North  Carolina 
like  they  have  in  Virginia  to  punish  petit  larceny,  bnt  they  have  no 
whipping-posts  like  they  have  in  Delaware. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  white  man  would  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
five  years  for  stealing  that  amount  of  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  tell  you 
there  was  a  man  down  there  who  stole  a  knife  from  another  man ;  it  was 
during  the  war;  bnt  it  was  after  the  war  when  he  was  brought  up.  He 
was  convicted  and  taken  to  the  public  whipping-post  and  whipped  for  it. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember,  sir,  now. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  Who  was  governor  at  that  time  t — A.  I  think  Governor  Vance, 
Senator.  I  say  they  whipped  a  white  man  so  they  could  get  a  chance 
to  whip  about  five  hundred  negroes.  They  whipped  many  of  them 
afterward?. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  You  think  they  took  up  and  whipped  a  white  man  so  as  to  justify 
the  whipping  of  about  500  negroes  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  State  where  they  whip  one  white  man  so  as  to  get 
an  excuse  to  whip  500  negroes  is  a  good  place  for  a  colored  man  to  live 
inf — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not;  but  that  was  at  another  time.  The  State 
was  under  martial  law,  and  Colonel  Mumford  was  there.  He  came  out 
with  the  troops,  and  demanded  the  stopping  of  this  whipping.  I  said 
they  had  been  doing  it  for  some  time,  and  he  wanted  an  end  put  to  it. 
Judge  Fowl  was  judge  of  the  court  at  that  time,  and  that  was  in  1865, 
I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Republicans  take  delight  in  the  whipping  of 
colored  people? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Q.  I  read  another  statement  here  from  a  North  Carolina  paper  again. 
At  the  fall  term  of  1879  of  the  circuit  superior  court  a  colored  man 
named  Crutch  field  was  put  on  trial  for  stealing  an  old  spade.  The  evi- 
dence was  of  such  a  character  that  the  judge  charged  the  jury  in  favor 
of  the  prisoner,  but  in  defiance  of  the  charge  they  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  The  judge,  who  was  anxious  to  be  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor,  though  he  had  charged  the  jury  in  favor  of  the  prisoner, 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  sentence  him  to  the  penitentiary  for  two 
years.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Yon  never  heard  of  any  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  yet  I  have  a 
large  number  of  them  cited  here? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  will  say  that  I 
see  the  colored  men  who  are  in  the  penitentiary  are  treated  the  same  as 
the  white  men.  I  say  for  some  classes  of  crimes  they  are  all  convicted 
just  the  same.  Up  North  they  do  not  send  people  to  the  penitentiary 
for  petit  larceny,  but  they  do  down  there.  I  believe  myself,  as  a  Re- 
publican, that  the  law  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  disfranching  colored 
men.  If  a  colored  man  steals  a  chicken  he  is  pretty  liable  to  be  sent  to 
the  penitentiary.. 

Q.  You  think  the  law  is  made  to  disfranchise  the  colored  man  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  statement  includes  North  Carolina  If — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  disfranchised  when  they  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  unless  they  are  par- 
doned out,  it  takes  away  their  right  to  vote ;  but  the  trouble  is  that 
you  can  hardly  tell  one  from  the  other,  and  they  go  off  somewhere  else 
and  vote  all  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  State  that  passes  such  laws  as  that  is  a  good 
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place^for  the  colored  man  to  live? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  make  do  discrim- 
ination in  the  execution  of  them. 

Q.  Does  it  indicate  a  ver^'  kindly  feeling  and  treatment  on  the  part 
of  the  whites  towards  the  colored  people  f — A.  Well,  Senator,  I  say 
again  that  I  never  saw  such  kindly  treatment  accorded  by  white  people 
to  black  people  as  is  the  case  in  North  Carolina.  I  will  bring  you  up  a 
reminiscence  to  show  you.  When  Fort  Fisher  was  captured,  I  went  to 
take  a  dispatch  to  Governor  Vance.  I  was  a  telegraph  messenger.  I 
carried  the  dispatch  to  his  house  from  general  somebody,  and  when  I 
got  to  the  house  it  was  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  I  went  into  the 
bouse  and  gave  the  governor  the  dispatch.  I  was  a  pretty  sassy  boy 
about  that  time,  and  he  said  for  me  to  wait  for  the  dispatch  in  reply. 
I  said  I  was  sleepy  and  wasn't  going  to  do  it.  He  told  me  to  wait,  and 
took  me  into  his  room  and  got  a  pillow  and  put  me  to  sleep  on  the  floor 
•until  he  wrote  his  dispatch  and  got  ready  to  send  it  back. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it  that  things  are  in  so  good  a  condition 
for  the  colored  people  in  North  Carolina  and  not  in  other  States  f-^A. 
Because  in  most  of  the  other  States  they  have  no  white  liepublicans, 
while  down  there  in  North  Carolina  we  have  30,000  to  40,000  white 
voters,  who  belong,  some  of  them,  to  the  most  respectable  classes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  white  Republicans  there  are  in  a  large  measure 
responsible  for  the  good  condition  of  that  State  f  — A.  Yes,  sir ;  wc 
have  plenty  of  them.  I  think  the  btate  itself  is  a  Eepublican  State, 
and  no  man  can  carry  it  in  a  Presidential  race  against  the  Eepublican 
candidates  except  it  be  Governor  Vance,  and  1  hope  he  will  not  go 
down  there  this  fall.  I  want  the  State  to  go  Republican,  and  Indiana, 
too,  if  we  can  get  it. 

Q.  If  you  were  a  Radical  Republican,  would  you  not  wanttheEepub* 
licans  to  stay  there  in  the  State? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  think  they 
are  doing  well  enough,  and  believing  the  State  to  be  Republican,  I 
«^ant  to  keep  it  so. 

Q.  Is  your  Republicanism  of  that  order  that  you  want  to  keep  these 
people  in  North  Carolina  for  their  votes! — A.  No,  sir  ;  not  particularly. 
You  can  take  from  3,000  to  5,000  out  of  the  State,  and  we  still  can 
carry  the  State,  unless  Governor  Vance  is  a  candidate. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  a  very  bad  policy  to  take  them  from  North 
■Carolina  and  risk  the  loss  of  the  State,  when  you  can  take  them  from 
Kentucky  much  easier?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  very  bad  policy,  es- 
pecially while  there  are  about  10,000  in  this  town  that  you  can  take  up 
and  carry  away  without  detriment  to  anybody. 

Q.  You  think  it  bad  policy  for  the  Republicans  to  advise  this  emigra- 
tion ? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  anybody  is  taking  the  lead  in  this  matter 
^s  apolitical  movement ;  but  I  have  heard  men  say  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  it  ? — A.  Ouly  what  I  stated  in  my  first 
testimony. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  mention  it,  except  Mendenhall  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  Republicans  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  written  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  frequently. 

Q.  You  say  you  only  heard  Mr.  Mendenhall  mention  it? — A.  No, sir; 
I  do  not  say  that  I  only  heard  him. 

Q.  What  others  did  you  hear  ? — A.  That  is  another  question. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  person  whom  you  heard  advise  it  for 
a  political  measure! — A.  No,  sir;  not  by  names.  He  is  the  only  man 
who  said  it  in  a  public  speech.  Private  conversation  in  which  the  mat- 
ter has  been  mentioned  is  another  thing.    I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
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naD,  I  am  called  apon  to  give  away  the  private  conversations  of 
friends. 

Q.  We  wonld  be  glad  to  have  any  proof  that  the  Republican  party  is 
engaged  in  this  movement — anybody  that  you  have  heard  advise  it  for 
political  purposes ;  how  many  have  you  heard  T — A.  I  do  not  remember 
the  number. 

Q.  Then  you  decline  to  name  anybody? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  the 
only  man  who  said  it  publicly  was  Mendenhall.  The  rest  of  them  said 
it  privately,  and  unless  I  am  forced  to  do  so  by  order  of  the  committee, 
I  will  not  call  their  names. 

Q.  Then  there  might  have  been  two  or  a  hundred? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  prominent  Republicans? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were,  and 
active. 

Senator  Windom.  We  insist,'Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  shall  state  the 
names.  Here  is  a  charge  brought  against  prominent  Republicans  who 
advised  this  exodus  for  a  political  purpose,  and  we  insist  that  he  shall 
give  the  names. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  his  doing  so  myself, 
bnt  I  think  the  witness  has  the  right  to  withhold  his  private  conversa- 
tions. 

Senator  Blair.  We  insist  that  he  shall  give  us  the  names.  We  want 
him  to  tell  who  they  are,  that  we  may  call  them  as  witnesses  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  have  said  any  such  thing  to  this  witness.  We  do 
not  believe  it. 

The  Chairmin.  I  will  state  that  we  have  gone  along  very  loosely 
with  reference  to  this  matter.  We  have  sought  a  number  of  times  to 
get  some  information  from  the  reports  and  minutes  of  this  Emigrant 
Aid  Society,  and  Mr.  Wall  and  Mr.  Fearing  have  promised,  both  of 
them,  to  bring  those  reports  to  the  committee,  and  they  have  not  done  it. 

Senator  Blair.  That  is  not  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  here.  If  this 
witness  says  he  does  not  remember  the  names,  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  open  investigation  of  this  subject,  bnt  I 
am  not  one  of  those  kind  of  men  who  force  private  letters  and  conversa- 
tions from  witnesses. 

The  Witness.  I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  that  this 
is  the  reason  why  I  do  not  desire  to  give  the  names,  while  perfectly 
able  to  do  so :  that  men  cannot  speak  their  sentiments  upon  some  sub- 
jects here  in  Washington  without  being  turned  out  of  office  and  the 
positions  that  they  hold,  and  it  is  to  protect  my  friends  in  that  regard 
that  I  decline  to  give  the  names. 

By  Mr.  WiNBOM : 

Q.  What  positions  are  they  in  ? — A.  They  are  men  who  talked  hon- 
estly to  me,  and  who  might  be  forced  out  of  their  places  on  the  first 
opportunity  for  having  given  away  their  opinions  on  the  political  nature 
of  this  movement. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Q.  Then  these  were  men  who  agreed  with  you  in  your  opinion  of  it  ? — 
A.  YeSySir. 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  the  names  of  the  men  who  mentioned  to  you  that 
this  thing  should  be  done  for  political  purposes. — A.  I  never  said  but 
one  of  them  did ;  I  also  think,  Mr.  Senator,  that  you  should  cross- 
examine  me  upon  the  examination  of  Saturday,  and  not  go  oif  into  this 
original  matter. 
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The  Chairman.  As  I  anderstand  the  witness,  he  speaks  of  persons 
who  have  talked  with  him  about  this  beiog  a  political  movement,  and 
who,  like  him,  are  opposed  to  it,  and  he  fails  to  mention  their  names 
because  they  might  be  forced  out  of  their  positions  in  consequence  of 
these  opinions. 

Senator  Blair.  The  point  made  by  the  witness  was  that  this  was  a 
movement  urged  forward  by  these  prominent  Republicans,  and  he  tries 
to  fix  this  responsibility  upon  the  Republican  party,  and  mentions  that 
two  or  a  hundred  have  stated  to  him  that  it  was  a  political  movement; 
and  we  want  the  names  of  these  men.  We  want  to  defend  the  Republi- 
can party  from  this  charge.  This  man  refuses  to  give  the  names  of  the 
persons  by  whom  it  can  be  proved  one  way  or  the  other,  or  by  whom 
bis  testimony  can  be  contradicted. 

The  Witness.  In  the  first  place  I  have  not  charged  it  on  the  Repub- 
lican party.  There  is  not  a  word  of  mine  or  a  paper  you  can  get  to 
prove  it  by.  I  simply  said  that  I  was  in  that  society ;  that  a  man  in 
that  society  got  up  and  made  a  statement  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  divert  this  exodus  from  Kansas  to  Indiana,  as  it  was  a  doubtful 
State,  and  he  suggested  taking  them  from  North  (Jarolina.  Ihave 
never  made  any  charge  upon  the  Republican  party  in  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  making  any  charge  on  the 
Republican  party  as  a  party  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  testimony  to  prove  that  it  is  interested  in  the 
movement T — A.  No,  sir;  I  simply  said  that  I  believed  it  from  hearing 
men  talking  about  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  Captain  ^Vall,  Mr.  Holland, 
or  the  others  have  made  money  out  of  it,  but  from  tbat  speech  which 
was  made  there  that  night  I  believed  it  was  a  political  movement,  and 
I  was  tired  of  seeing  my  people  hauled  round  the  C/Ountry  like  so  many 
hogs  for  political  purposes. 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  the  two  or  a  hundred  who  talked  to  you 
were  prominent  Republicans,  and  agreed  with  you  that  these  people  should 
not  be  carried  there  for  political  purposes! — A.  lam  going  to  answer 
your  question,  and  will  sa3^  to  you  that  we  did  not  agree  that  they  should 
not  be  taken  there  for  political  puriioses.  We  thought  they  should  not 
be  induced  to  go  there  for  any  purpose,  as  they  were  better  off  in  North 
Carolina  than  they  could  possibly  be  in  Indiana;  but  if  they  were  going 
we  were  in  favor  of  their  voting  the  Republican  ticket.  I  had  no  ob 
jections  to  their  going  there  at  all  if  they  were  to  be  cared  for  when 
they  got  there. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  my  question  ? — A.  What  is  the  question? 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  were  from  two  to  a  hundred  people  whom 
you  heard  talk  of  the  negroes  going  to  Indiana  for  political  purposes. 
These  were  people  opposed  to  their  going  for  that  purpose  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  mention  the  name  of  one  man  only  who  advised  it  f — A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  heard  others  do  it  except  him?— A.  Well,  sir,  he  did 
not  advise  it  for  political  purposes,  I  do  not  think. 

Q.  What  did  he  advise? — A.  I  must  stale  this  injustice  to  Mr.  Men- 
denhall,  that  this  was  two  months  before  the  movement  commenced 
from  North  Carolina.  Saint  Louis  was  full  of  these  colored  people,  and 
Holland,  Wall,  and  myself  and  one  or  two  others  started  this  society, 
the  purpose  being  to  aid  those  who  were  fieeing  from  oppression  in  the 
South.  Saint  Louis  was  full  of  them,  and  the  first  money  collected  was 
sent  te^Saint  Louis.    That  was  a  mouth  or  two  before  emigration  began 
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from  North  Carolina. .  I  think  the  first  or  second  night  that  there  was^ 
a  meeting  of  the  society  Mr.  Mendenhall  got  up  and  mside  a  speech,  and 
said  be  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  divert  some  of  this  emigra- 
lion  from  North  Carolina  to  Indiana,  because  Indiana  was  a  doubtful 
State.  Right  then  I  said  I  would  be  opposed  to  it  if  it  was  to  be  a 
political  movement ;  so  did  Professor  Greener,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
said  so. 

Q.  Nearly  all  of  them — portions  of  them  said  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  :  and 
Captain  Wall  and  the  others  denied  that  it  was  a  political  movement. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  yon.  there  was  a  society,  and  a  half  a  dozen 
or  more  of  prominent  persons  who  were  discussing  the  means  of  relief 
of  these  people  at  Saint  Louis  were  together,  and  one  gentleman,  Mr. 
Mendenhall,  suggested  that  the  negroes  be  taken  to  Indiana  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  and  all  the  rest  opposed  it ! — A.  No,  sir  ;  some  of  them 
said  nothing.  Very  few  of  them  said  a  word.  I  was  the  only  one  who 
made  a  speech,  and  Professor  Greener  said  to  me  privately  that  he 
would  not  favor  a  political  movement. 

Q.  All  that  was  said  then  was  said  by  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  others  of  them  afterwards  expressed  the  same  opinion  to  you  f 
—A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  afterwards. 

Q.  And  if  any  of  them  agreed  with  Mr.  Mendenhall  they  said. noth- 
ing!— A.  Not  publicly., 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  say  anything  privately! — A.  No  sir;  not 
that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  another  meeting  of  the  society  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I 
attended  the  third. 

Q.  And  you  heard  it  there  again  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  tinie  you  heard  it  was  when  it  was  said  by  Mendenhall^ 
and  you  opposed  it  and  Greener  opposed  it  ? — A.  He  said  so  that  night, 
but  he  is  in  favor  of  it  now, 

Q.  Are  you  not  in  favor  of  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  for  those  who  can 
do  better  by  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  Professor  Greener  is  in  favor  of  it  for  any. 
political  purpose  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  left  because  you  were  not  iii  favor  of  it ;  the  others  were  op- 
posing it,  too,  and  yet  you  thought  it  was  a  political  movement,  because 
Mendenhall  so  stated  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mendenhall  a  Republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that 
he  is  a  very  prominent  one,  but  he  is  a  Kepublican. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  anthorized  to  speak  for  the  Repub- 
lican imrty  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  somebody  replenishing  their  depleted  funds  by  those 
means  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  I  thought  1  took  it  from  your  statement! — A.  You  might  have 
taken  it  from  the  newspapers.  I  tbiuk  it  was  Jim  Harris  who  stated  it 
in  his  speech. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  it  yourself  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  Jim  Harris  ?— A.  I  know  he  is  the  most 
prominent  colored  Republican  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Q.  You  published  his  speech,  did  you  not  I — A.  No,  sir;  1  read  it 
from  his  own  paper. 

Q.  What  is  his  character  for  honesty  ? — A.  I  know  of  only  one  thing 
against  it.  While  he  was  in  the  Republican  legislature,  where  every- 
body stole  something,  he  is  said  to  have  taken  $7,000.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,  as  he  was  never  tried,  and  never  was 
brought  up  to  testify  even.    It  is  a  chargje  that  was  brought  in  the  can- 
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vass  of  1871.  I  went  down  there  and  tbey  brought  this  charge  against 
him  of  receiving  $7,000  as  a  bribe  about  a  railroad  company  or  a  rail- 
road appropriation.  He  never  was  tried  about  it  and  has  been  in  the 
legislature  since.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  leading  colored  paper,  and 
was  made  editor  by  the  white  Republicans  and  others  of  the  State. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  ^'  wholesale  delusion  of  my  people  " ;  what  do 
you  mean  by  that ! — A.  I  speak  of  the  men  who  have  gone  down  there 
and  stated  to  the  ignorant  colored  people  that  the  government  wanted 
them  out  in  Indiana,  that  they  would  pay  them  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
day  for  work  in  the  winter,  that  they  would  get  a  suit  of  clothes  in 
Washington  as  they  passed  through,  have  their  railroad  fare  paid,  and 
get  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  all  that  f — A.  From  North  Carolina  papers,  and 
from  Jim  Harris,  who  traveled  over  the  whole  district  and  who  made  a 
speech  in  Wilmington.  There  were  four  or  five  thousand  people  there 
wbo  were  opposed  to  this  exodus,  and  Jim  Harris  went  down  and  made 
a  speech,  and  so  did  Hunter,  who  traveled  all  through  the  State  in  the 
interest  of  this  colored  people's  fair — a  fair  which  was  held  by  the  col- 
ored people  of  the  State,  and  which  the  white  men,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, say  was  the  best  ever  held  in  the  State. 

Q..  What  men  do  you  refer  to  as  having  made  these  false  and  delusive 
statements  ? — A.  Sam  Perry,  Williams,  and  Tijylor  Evans. 

Q.  Are  tbose  the  only  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  it  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  except  the  railroad  agents. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  colored  men,  however! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe,  and  have  you  not  heard  also,  that  the  railroad 
company  furnishes  these  men  the  money  to  go  there  and  work  up 
this  movement  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
does  it?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
pays  them  a  dollar  a  head  ? — A.  I  believe  it,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  any  others  engaged  in  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  believe  there  is  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  there  from  some 
cause  among  those  colored  people,  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company  has  taken  advantage  of,  and  is  going  round  with  these 
men  to  work  up  the  movement,  and  they  pay  the  men  a  dollar  a  head 
for  all  they  get  to  go  f — A.  No,  sir.  You  ask  the  question,  Mr.  Senator, 
and  you  answer  it  yourself.  The  people  were  not  dissatisfied,  but  they 
have  been  made  so  by  these  men.  These  men  go  down  there,  and  go 
about  them  and  tell  them  these  great  stories.  If  yon  go  among  igno- 
rant men,  white  or  black,  gray  or  grizzly,  who  «re  getting  only  forty 
cents  a  day,  and  tell  them  they  can  get  a  dollar  and  a  half  somewhere 
else,  they  will  want  to  go.  It  is  these  ignorant  ones  especially  that 
they  play  for,  and  these  men  when  tbey  get  here  say  that  they  are  told 
to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  when  they  get  to  Indiana.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  that,  and  I  wish,  if  they  could  be  taken  care  of  and  would  not 
suffer,  that  a  million  of  them  could  go. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hisar  tells  theul  these  stories  of  good  times  in  Indi- 
ana ? — A.  I  heard  that  Perry  told  them  so. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  emplo;^ment  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany I — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  but  I  heard  that  he  told  them  these 
thingvS. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  who  has  done  that! — A  Yes,  sir; 
Williams  and  Taylor  Evans.  I  say  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
connection  of  these  men  with  the  movement,  but  what  I  say  is,  that  I 
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have  heard  from  all  the  people  who  have  come  here  from  North  Garoliha, 
and  newspapers,  that  they  were  told  all  these  thiogs  were  trae,  that 
there  was  plenty  of  employment  there,  and  that  the  prices  were  high. 

Q.  Of  course  everybody  dowu  there  pretty  mach  is  opposed  to  their 
leaving  T — A«  Yes,  sir.  They  are  leaving  a  district,  however,  where  we 
could  afford  to  lose  them,  as  it  has  17,000  RepubUcaa  majority.  We 
can  lose  enough  from  that  to  carry  Indiana,  and  still  be  able  to  carry 
North  Carolina ;  and  the  reason  that  the  people  are  opposed  to  it  is  be- 
cause they  think  they  are  being  used  and  duped. 

Q.  I  mean  do  not  the  people  of  North  Carolina  want  to  keep  them 
there  on  account  of  their  citizenship  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that 
makes  any  difference.  Unless  Governor  Vance  gets  out  and  carries  it, 
we  can  carry  it  for  the  llepublicans  the  next  time. 

Q.  Then  they  are  opposed  to  the  negro  going  away  because  they 
want  him  there  f — A.  Well,  Senator,  the  people  from  the  North  and 
West  do  not  understand  the  feeling.  The  people  down  there  love  the 
negro. 

Q.  It  is  pure  sympathy  and  love  for  the  negro,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  negro  is  better  looked  after  and  will  be 
better  treated  among  the  white  people  of  North  Carolina  ? — A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  this  society  organized  of  which  you  speak  f — A.  I 
think  in  August  or  September,  but  I  do  not  remember  which  month. 

Q.  Of  what  year  ?— A.  Last  year ;  1879. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  its  organization! — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  first 
meeting. 

Q.  In  the  first  place  you  were  in  favor  of  the  exodus  from  the  other 
States  as  a  relief  to  the  negro  f — A.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  exodus  where 
I  think  the  people  who  are  emigrating  think  or  feel  they  can  better  their 
condition.  I  am  opposed  to  their  being  deluded  into  moving  from  com- 
fortable homes  to  an  inhospitable  State  where  they  will  suffer. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  it  continuing  from  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi f — A.  Wherever  I  think  they  are  oppressed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  oppressed  there? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  not  been  there. 

Q  I  ask  you,  from  the  information  you  have  from  your  race  and  your 
papers,  are  you  in  favor  of  the  exodus  from  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi T — A.  I  am  in  favor  of  it  when  they  are  oppressed. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  are  oppressed  now! — A,  I  do  not  know.  I 
know  they  have  been. 

Q.  You  are  ignorant,  then,  on  this  subject  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  favor  of  it  some  time  ago  !i— A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  much. 

Q.  What  has  changed  your  opinions  ! — A.  Because  1  have  not  heard 
of  anything  of  the  kind  since. 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  any  democratic  associations  that  changed  you 
before  you  came  to  this  committee? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  a 
member  of  the  committee  or  talked  with  them  on  political  subjects,  and 
I  have  not  talked  very  much  politics,  certainly  not  with  Democrats, 
since  1872. 

Q.  And  you  are  balanced  in  your  mind  now  as  to  whether  you  are  in 
favor  of  it  from  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  but  you  are  opposed  to  it 
from  North  Carolina! — A.  I  say  I  am  in  favor  of  it  from  other  States 
if  they  are  oppressed  there,  and  I  am  opposf.d  to  it  from  North  Caro- 
lina, because  I  know  they  are  not  oppressed. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  opposed  to  it  from  North  Carolina.  Now  how  is  it 
with  respect  to  Louisiana  !— A.  I  am  in  favor  of  it  from  there  when 
they  are  oppressed. 
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Q.  And  you  do  not  know  that  they  are  oppressed  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  yon  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  yon  are  in  favor  of  it  or 
not? — A.  If  they  are  oppressed  in  those  States,  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  yon  are  opposed  to  it  from  those  States  f — 
A.  I  am  opposed  to  it  when  they  are  not  oppressed,  and^in  favor  of  it 
when  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  oppressed  or  not ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  now  in  favor  of  it  ? — A.  1  am  when  they  are  oppressed. 

Senator  Windom.  I  shall  not  put  the  question  any  more,  unle.ss  the 
chairman  would  insist  that  the  witness  shall  answer. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  oppressions  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  yon  are  opposed  to  it  f — A.  I  am  in  favor 
of  it  where  they  are  oppressed,  and  not  in  favor  of  it  where  they  are 
not  oppressed. 

Mr.  Windom  insisted  that  the  witness  should  answer  the  question  in 
some  more  specific  form. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  think  of  any  other  form  of  answer  please 
do  so. 

The  Witness.  I  will  try. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  give  this  committee  at  this  time  upon  the 
subject  of  the  exodus  from  other  States  than  North  Carolina  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  For  what  reason  do  you  decline  to  express  an  opinion  ? — A.  Be- 
cause I  have  not  seen  or  heard  anything  about  the  exodus  from  those 
States  for  a  length  of  time,  and  because  I  ani  just  from  North  Caroliui^, 
where  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  any  information  on  which  to  say  that  you  are 
or  are  not  in  favor  of  the  exodus  from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  ? — A. 
No,  so. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Why  could  you  not  have  answered  me  in  that  w«iy  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  of  the  facts? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  opinion  about  it !  When  you  Joined  the  society 
what  did  you  know  f — A.  It  was  to  aid  the  fleeing  negroes  from  Missis- 
sipj>i  and  Louisiana. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  they  said  they  were  being  oppressed. 

Q.  For  what  were  they  leaving  Mississippi? — A.  They  said  they  were 
being  shot  and  oppressed. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  In  August  last,  I  think. 

Q.  If  they  were  being  done  in  that  way  at  that  time  has  there  any- 
thing occurred  to  change  the  status  of  affairs? — A.  I  think,  sir,  after 
the  first  exodus  took  place  there  have  been  no  more  outrages  committed. 

Q.  Then  you  were  in  favor  of  it  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  the  next  point  is  you  left  the  society  organized  to  help  them 
because  Mendenhall  thought  they  should  be  sent  from  North  Carolina 
to  Indiana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  no  one  else  in  the  society  who  favored  that  but 
him  f — A.  I  thought  that  was  giving  the  society  a  political  purpose. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  left  it! — A.  I  have  stated  that. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  vou  put  it  on  that  specific  ground. — A.  I  think  I 
did. 

Q.  Who  else  in  this  society  favored  it? — A.  There  were  others  in  the 
society  in  favor  of  it,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  so? — A.  By  their  speeches  and  conduct. 
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Q.  Who  made  any  speeches  f — A.  That  I  do  not  propose  to  answer. 

Q.  Are  the  speeches  secrets! — A.  No,  sir,  not  specially. 

Q.  Now  what  speeches  did  you  hear? — A.  I  heard  them  speaking  and 
talking,  but  I  left  there  after  the  third  night. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  and  Mendenhall  were  the  only  ones  who 
Fpoke  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  leftf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  know  nothing  of  anything  else  that  occurred 
on  that  subject  ? — A.  No,  sir.  These  other  matters  were  private  con- 
versations. 

Q.  You  oppoi«ed  their  going  from  North  Carolina  to  Indiana  because 
you  thought  they  were  better  offin  North  Carolina  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Y'^ou  say  "^Ifir Democratic  party  in  North  Carolina  is  opposed  to 
their  going  on  account  of  their  love  for  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  so  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  the  people  down  there  loved  the  negro  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir.  • 

Q.  I  say  you  did,  too,  and  the  minutes  will  show  it. — A.  I  stated 
that  tbey  liked  them  better  down  there  than  they  do  in  the  North. 

Q.  Did  you  not. give  that  as  a  reason  why  they  opposed  the  negroes 
leaving? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  liked  them,  and  think  there  is  no 
necessity  for  their  moving  away. 

Q.  And  they  think  that  the  negro  will  not  improve  his  condition,  but 
make  it  worse? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  they  all  feel  about  that,  but  I 
think  so. 

Q.  I  mean  the  white  people. — A.  I  have  not  talked  with  many  of 
them  about  it.    I  know  the  white  newspapers  are  all  opposed  to  it. 

•Q.  On  what  ground? — A.  Because  they  say  they  do  not  think  there  is 
any  necessity  for  the  removal  of  the  colored  people,  and  they  think 
tbey  are  getting  along  very  well  in  North  Carolina.  The  negro  has 
liveft^there  all  his  life,  and  they  need  his  labor.  They  have  all  those 
thin|s  stated  in  the  papers,  but  I  have  not  talked  with  any  Democrats 
abont  politics  since  1872. 

By  Mt.  Blair  : 

Q.  You  confine  your  statement  to  North  Carolina? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  known  of  these  misrepresentations  by  Perry, 
Williams,  and  Evans  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them.  Of 
course  I  learned  what  I  know  abcut  them  from  others.'  I  get  informa- 
tion from  the  newspapers  published  by  both  white  and  colored  people. 
Being  an  editor  of  one  myself,  I  exchange  with  every  paper  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Q.  Did  not  the  first  load  of  emigrants  from  there  go  through  here 
last  July? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 
•  Q.  Well,  the  agitation  must  have  been  worked  up  before  to  get  these 
people  to  leave. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  began  last  spring. 

Q.  Then  these  stories  must  have  been  circulated  last  spring  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  these  three  men  were  then  engaged  in  it  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  (xoiug  round  through  the  State  working  up  the  feeling? — A.  Y'es, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  the  newspapers,  white  and  colored,  been  opposed 
to  it  I — A.  Some  time  during  the  fall,  when  the  papers  began  to  speak 
of  it. 

Q.  Early  in  the  fall? — A.  Y'^es,  sir:  in  September  or  October. 
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Q.  Very  soon  after  the  first  company  left,  ami  after  the  misrepresea- 
tations  began  to  be  found  out ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  entire  white  and  colored  papers,  Re- 
publican and  Democratic,  are  opposed  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  engaged  in  exploding  these  statements  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  all  the  means  of  public  intelligence  have 
been  engaged  since  August  in  in  exploding  these  statements  and  giv- 
ing  proper  information  to  the  people f — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them. 

Q.  Speakers  and  others  have  gone  among  them  for  that  purpose  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  opposed  the  exodus? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  local  sources  of  information  are  the  sources  to  which 
the  colored  people  would  be  likely  to  look  for  the  truth  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  would  believe  what  they  saw  coming  from  their  friends, 
from  the  press  and  the  clergy  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  and  having  been  the  case  for  some  time,  it 
cannot  be* possible  that  the  delusion  continues,  can  it  f — A.  Well,  right 
there.  Senator 

Q.  Answer  the  question,  and  do  not  make  a  speech.  I  ask,  with  all 
this  information,  with  all  the  agencies  of  the  State,  all  the  avenues  of 
information  engaged  in  exploding  these  stories,  in  dissipating  the  delu* 
sioD,  have  yon  any  knowledge  that  it  does  still  exist? — A.  I  hsive  not. 

Q.  We  sympathize,  I  believe,  on  political  matters,  Mr.  Otey ;  but  I 
want  to  know,  if  the  emigration  continues  after  the  delusion  is  ex- 
ploded, does  it  not  follow  that  it  is  baaed  on  accurate  information  ? — A. 
I  can  answer  you,  but  you  will  not  allow  me, 

Q.  Your  colored  people  down  there  are  human  beings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
but  they  have  false  information. 

Q.  But  the  false  information  has  been  dissipateil,  and  the  emigration 
continues;  if  it  has  not  stopped,  is  not  that  good  proof  that  it  is  based 
on  accurate  information  ? — A.  The  people  who  are  emigrating  do  not 
know  anything  of  this ;  they  are  the  most  ignorant  people  in  the  State. 
There  are  not  more  than  fifty  intelligent  men  wiio  have  gone  West  out  of 
twenty- five  hundred  or  three  thousand  people. 

Q.  Take  the  ignorant  colored  men  of  the  South,  and  whom  do  they 
most  believe  in  ;  their  friends  who  have  a  home  influence  with  them,  or 
these  scalawags  who  lie  to  them  under  the  guise  of  humanity  ? — A. 
They  do  not  know  that  a  lie  has  been  told  to  them  yet. 

Q.  You  mean  they  do  not  know  that  all  this  talk  about  Indiana  is  a 
lie? — A.  No,  sir.  They  have  just  gone  ahead  like  sheep;  three-fifths 
of  them  go  because  others  have  gone  before  them,  because  their  friends 
have  gone. 

Q.  They  have  gone  because  their  friends  have  gone? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  heard  from  their  friends  very  generally  ?— A.  Most  of 
them  have,  I  believe. 

Q.  Their  friends  have  been  out  there  and  found  it  as  represented,  do 
you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  the  first  batch  has  generally  had  a 
pretty  fair  time. 

Q.  Well,  there  have  been  several  butches  gone ;  liow  long  does  the 
mail  take  to  go  back  from  there? — A.  Several  days. 

Q.  The  last  batch  went  in  December,  didn't  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  have  been  there  long  enough  to  have  been  heard  from  ; 
there  has  been  opportunity  for  it,  has  there  not  ? — A.  f  do  not  know,  sir, 
whether  they  have  been  heard  from  or  not. 

Q,  If  these  people  were  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and  after  getting  there 
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could  not  get  along  any  better  tbau  in  North  Oaroliiia,  and  were  abused 
there  even  worse  and  were  notactnally  doing  better,  wouldn't  they  write 
back  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  supposable  that  they  would. 

Q.  Would  they  have  any  interest  in  deceiving  their  folks  at  home? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  reasonable  for  them  to  write  home  whether  they 
were  better  off  or  not ;  and,  if  so,  to  tell  their  friends  to  come  out  there  t 
—A.  Tes,  sir;  that  is  reasonable. 

Q«  If  the  exodus  continues — and  you  seem  to  be  apprehensive  that  it 
will — if  it  continues,  isn't  it  likely  it  will  be  upon  information  from  these 
peoirie  of  the  same  class  who  have  been  out  there  and  written  home 
about  it  ? — A.  It  looks  reasonable. 

Q.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  thesfc  men  went  there  under  a  delusion,  expect^ 
ing  to  find  a  paradise  and  finding  a  tophet,  wouldn't  you  think  they 
wonid  write  to  their  friends  that  all  was  not  right,  and  they  had  better 
stay  where  they  were  ? — A.  A  good  many  of  them  have  done  so,  but 
very  few  of  them  can  write. 

Q.  Don't  it  follow  that  if  a  few  do  write  home  that  they  ate  worse 
off  than  they  were,  wouldn't  a  large  number  of  them  write  that  they  are 
better?— A.  Those  letters  are  not  proven  yet.  I  stated  that  those  who 
went  out  with  the  first  batch  might  do  so.  So  might  some  of  them  gotten 
employment  and  written  home. 

Q.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  if  the  exodus  continues  it  is  because 
those  wlio  have  gone  there  write  home  to  their  friends  that  they  are 
better  off  than  they  were  in  North  Carolina  f — A.  All  of  them  do  not  say 
80 ;  there  may  be  exceptions. 

Q.  fiut  doesn't  it  follow  that  the  exodus  would  not  continue  except 
upon  intbrmation  that  those  who  had  already  gone  were  better  off  than 
they  were  down  in  North  Carolina? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  it  fol- 
lows. I  know  one  of  the  most  intelligent  persons  who  went  in  the  last 
batch  wrote  a  letter — my  business  manager  had  the  paper — in  which  ho 
said  t'jat  they  were  not  well  received,  and  were  worse  off  than  they 
could  possibly  be  in  North  Carolina ;  I  went  there  to  ask  for  the  paper 
to  bring  it  here  to  the  committee,  but  he  told  me  he  hail  sent  it  to  Sena* 
tor  Yoorhees.  That  is  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  who 
went  out  there. 

Q.  Tou  mean  that  is  a  letter  written  by  one  of  those  people  baek  to 
North  Carolina? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  got  from  North  Carolina  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  would  have  its  effect  as  far  as  it  could  to  refute 
these  misstatements  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  any  other  intelligent  colored  man  would  write  the 
same  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  all  of  them  would  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  any  interest  in  deceiving  those  of 
their  friends  who  remained  at  home  ?-*A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  think  that  if  this  exocius  continues  on  such  informatiou 
from  these  people  it  would  be  an  argument  that  most  of  them  write 
home  that  they  are  doing  better  in  Indiana  than  they  were  in  North 
Carolina? — A.  No,  sir.  Let  me  have  a  chance  to  answer  you..  I  was 
going  to  talk  to  you  of  a  woman  who  was  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria 
begging  money  to  get  back  home,  and  she  was  coming  back  from  In- 
diana. 

Q.  Bat  I  am  now  asking  you  about  letters  received  from  these  people 
in  Indiana.  If  the  exodus  continues  upon  the  strength  of  letters  received 
from  those  who  have  gone  before,  don't  you  consider  it  an  argument 
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that  they  are  doing  better  iu  Indiana  than  they  did  in  North  Carolina  t 
— A.  That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  reasonable  to  say  that  most  of  the  informa- 
tion received  is  that  their  condition  is  better  ? — A.  Will  yon  let  me  have 
a  little  time  to  answer  you  ? 

Q.  No,  sir;  you  can  say  "Yes"  or  "No'';  you  answer  my  questions. 

[The  witness  objected  to  answering  without  opportunity  for  explain- 
ing his  answer.] 

Q.  (By  Senator  Blair.)  I  want  toask  you  this  question,  and  if  you  de- 
sire to  make  an  explanation  after  answering  you  have  the  right  to  do  so : 
If  the  exodus  continues  on  the  information  of  those  who  have  been  there 
and  seen  the  country,  if  it  continues  upon  such  information,  isn't  it  a 
proof  that  the  condition  of  the  colored  man  is  better  than  in  North 
<3arolina  ? — A.  If  they  have,  received  this  information  it  would  tend  in 
that  direction.  If  it  continues  on  such  information  it  would  seem  to  be 
all  right.  My  opinion  is  that  these  people  have  not  received  this  infor- 
mation, but  are  following  each  other  like  sheep.  While  you  see  these 
statements  made  in  newspapers  about  their  condition,  they  are  not  all 
of  them  true.  I  have  been  abused  for  talking  about  what  I  have  read 
in  Democratic  newspapers,  but  if  you  will  look  in  those  papers  you  will 
find  letters  giving  a  difierent  view  of  their  condition  there.  Not  more 
than  two  weeks  ago  a  colored  woman  was  right  here  in  Alexandria  in 
the  streets  who  had  been  fooled  away  from  home,  and  she  had  walked 
back,  and  was  seeking  to  borrow  money  to  get  back  home.  A  good 
many  of  them  have  gone  out  there  and  are  going  to  be  kept  out  there ; 
I  do  not  know  what  for,  but  they  will  be  kept  there  I  am  satisfied,  and 
will  be  induced  to  make  good  reports  of  their  condition. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  answer  my  question  ?  I  ask  you  if  you  thought 
it  was  going  to  continue  f-^A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  You  say  the  Democratic  papers  published  these  statements,  and 
that  the  Republican  and  colored  papers  in  the  South  are  doing  the 
same  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  were  ever  in  Indiana  t  Just  answer 
^*  yes''  or  **  no." — A.  I  never  was. 

Q..Do  you  know  what  an  ordinary  hand,  from  your  own  personal 
knowledge,  can  get  for  a  day's  work  in  that  State? — A.  I  do  not  know 
myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — A.  I  know  there  are  more  tramps 
in  Indiana  than  there  are  in  all  the  South. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  ? — A.  I  know  it  from  the  newspapers. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  defamatory  articles  against  the  State  of 
Indiana.  I  do  not  want  you  to  answer  anything  more  than  what  I  ask 
you  tor.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  Indi- 
ana ? — A.  I  do  not.  , 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  do  not  get  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day? — A.  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  but  that  this  information  that  these  men  have 
received  is  correct  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  it;  but  I  do  not  believe  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  that  they  can  get  from  sixty  cents  to  a  dollar  a 
day  for  labor  ?— A.  Do  you  mean  all  of  them  ? 

Q.  I  mean  a  good  average  hand. — A.  Men  ? 

Q.  Yes;  can't  men  get  from  sixty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  day  each  ! — A. 
If  they  can  get  employment,  I  suppose  they  can. 

Q,  Don't  you  believe  that  they  can  do  it  ?— A.  I  have  got  no  belief 
about  it. 

Q.  Then  have  you  any  information  to  the  contrary? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Why,  then,  do  you  denounce  this  movement  if  you  have  no  belief 
about  it,  and  don't  know  but  that  they  are  better  off  in  Indiana  than  in 
North  Carolina? — A.  I  do  not  think  any  man  ought  to  leave  one  place 
and  ^o  to  another  when  he  is  doing  well  and  cannot  better  hims>elf  by 
going. 

Q.  But  you  say  yon  do  not  know  that  he  is  not  bettering  himself. 
You  say  you  have  no  belief  on  it? — A.  I  said  I  have  no  belief  about 
the  wages  they  are  receiving. ♦ 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  but  that  they  are  as  well  off  generally,  ex- 
cept as  to  wages  in  Indiana,  as  in  North  Carolina! — A.  Well,  sir,  if 
they  are  not  more  than  just  as  well  off,  I  would  oppose  the  movement. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  they  have  got  as  good  a  chance  to  go  to  school  in 
Indiana  as  in  North  Carolina? — A.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  got  any 
better. 

Q.  You  believe  they  can  get  six  months'  schooling  in  Indiana;  six 
months  is  better  than  three,  is  it  not? — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  can  get  six  months  in  Indiana  and  only  get  three  in  North 
Carolina — if  that  is  a  fact,  are  they  not  better  off  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  that 
regard,  if  that  is  a  fact. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  but  that  is  a  fact? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it? — \,  I  know  in  the  country  you  have  three 
four  months'  schooling,  and  in  the  cities  six  and  eight  mouths. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  if  you  have  never  been  in  Indiana? — A.  Be- 
cause I  lived  in  Ohio,  right  adjoining  it,  and  I  know  something  about  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  that  the  chance  for  schooling  is  better  in  In- 
diana than  it  is  in  North  Carolina? — A.  I  think  the  chances  in  North 
Carolina  are  equaled  but  not  surpassed  in  Indiana  or  elsewhere. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  in  the  matter  of  schooling  they  are  as  well  off  in 
Indiana  as  in  North  Carolina? — A.  I  believe  they  are  at  present. 

Q.  At  present?  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  say  at 
present,  because  I  believe  they  will  have  as  good  schools  and  as  many  of 
them  after  a  year  or  two  in  North  Carolina  as  they  would  get  anywhere 
in  the  North. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  you  say,  what  wages  they  are  getting? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  they  are  getting  better  wages  than  they  do  in 
North  Carolina? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  at  present. 

Q.  I  take  it  the  fact  is  that  you  do  not  know  very  much  about 
how  they  are  situated  in  Indiana,  and  cannot  give  any  better  basis  for 
your  opinion  than  your  general  guess-work  and  impression. — A.  I 
would  not  oppose  it,  except  with  good  reason  for  it. 

Q.  This  paper,  the  Argus,  is  your  paper,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  issue  of  December  6th,  1879, 1  ffnd  the  following : 

'^Capt.  O.  S.  B.  Wall  deserves  great  credit  for  his  untiring  energy  and 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  fleeing  emigrants  from  the  Southern  States. 
The  captain  has  worked  hard  for  the  past  three  or  four  months,  in  get- 
ting transportation  for  those  who  have  come  here  from  the  Southern 
States.  We  have  a  high  opinion  of  Captain  Wall,  and  at  some  future 
time  we  propose  to  have  more  to  say  about  him.  He  is  a  public  bene- 
factor." 

Witness.  Well,  I  agree  to  that.  He  helped  them  after  they  got 
here.    I  would  have  done  the  same  myself,  if  I  had  had  any  money. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  against  what  has  been  actually  done  by 
the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  ? — A.  I  do  nut  know  anything  against  the 
society. 

9  EX 
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Q.  Yoa  believe  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized  to  be  a  good 
onet — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ADd  it  has  adhered  closely  to  the  origiual  purpose? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Iq  short,  .yon  believe  it  is  a  good' society  f — A.  So  far  as  its  object 
is  concerned.  I  drew  up  itn  constitution,  an(i  they  only  formed  another 
one  last  week.  The  object  of  the  society  was  to  help  men  fleeing  from 
oppression.  ^ 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  its  object,  or  who  drew  up  its  constitution.  I* 
asked  you  if  the  acts  of  the  society — what  it  has  done — have  not  been 
of  a  worthy  character;  non-political,  and  sudi  as  yoa  approve  of? — A. 
So  far  as  I  know,  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Vance  : 

Q.  Mr.  Otey,  as  a  North  Carolinian,  I  have  been  gratified  to  hear  how 
you  speak  of  that  State.  You  have,  however,  made  one  statement  that 
you  will  perhaps  correct  when  your  attention  is  directed  to  it;  you 
made  it  laughingly,  and  probably  did  not  mean  exactly  what  you  said. 
I  refer  to  your  statement  that  the  law  for  confining  men  guilty  of  lar- 
ceny in  the  penitentiary^  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  disfranchising 
colored  men.  Now  I  ask  you,  was  not  the  change  in  the  old  law,  doing 
away  with  the  whipping-post  and  abolishing  corporal  punishment,  made 
in  1868  by  the  Republican  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  not  the  constitution,  abolishing  all  corporal  punishment 
and  substituting  imprisonment  instead,  made  by  the  Republican  party 
when  the  State  was  readmitted  to  the  Union? — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  the 
law  making  felony  out  of  a  petty  crime  was  made  by  the  Democratic 
party — by  a  Democratic  legislature. 

Q.  It  was  always  a  felony  in  North  Carolin<i,  under  the  common  law, 
to  steal,  was  it  not  ?— A.  I  know  that  it  was  always  a  felony  to  steal ; 
but  it  was  not  always  the  law  to  put  them  into  the  penitentiary  for  steal- 
ing every  little  thing.  In  former  times  they  would  hang  a  man  for 
stealing  a  horse,  or  a  mule,  and  whip  him  for  stealing  a  hog. 

Q.  Did  not  conviction  of  felony  in  old  times  disqualify  a  man  for  citi- 
zenship?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  a  man  was  whipped,  did  not  that  disqualify  a  man  for 
citizenship? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the^^vere  never  whipped;  I  mean,  free 
men,  who  had  a  right  to  vote,  were  not;  of  course  slaves  were.  But  a 
man,  if  he  stole  a  mule,  was  put  in  jail  for  so  long  a  time;  and  if  he 
stole  two  mules,  he  was  hung. 

Q.  Forthesecondofl'ense,  >on  mean? — A.  Yes;  for  the  second  oflFense 
he  was  hung.  But  now  they  send  him  to  the  penitentiary  if  be  steals  a 
chicken — the  same  as  they  do  in  Virginia.  And  I  do  honestly  believe 
that  that  law  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  disfranchising  colored  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  men  who  legislated  upon  the  subject,  the  men 
who  made  that  law,  had  that  object  in  view  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  did  or  not,  but  it  looks  very  much  like  it.  I  know  1  went  through 
the  penitentiary,  only  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  saw  a  great  many  white 
men  there,  and  only  a  few  colored  men. 

By  Mr.  Blair: 

Q.  You  say  you  went  through  the  penitentiary  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
not  there  as  a  convict. 

Q.  1  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  anything  of  the  kind.  You  say  you 
saw  a  large  number  of  white  men  in  the  penitentiary,  and  but  few  col- 
ored men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  was  going  on  to  explain  how  it  hap- 
pened.    I  saw  more  white  men  in  the  penitentiary  than  colored  men, 
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not  because  there  were  not  so  many  white  men  ther  ^^  |)at  because  the 
colored  men  were  hired  out  to  the  railroad  companit>^,  >  ^ 

Q.  Yott  say  that,  in  yonr  belief,  this  law  was  m.^xieon  purpose  to  dis- 
franchise colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  how  it  produces  that  result;  what  is  doue  under  itt — A. 
Well,  suppose  a  man  steals  a  chicken ;  he  is  brought  ui)  before  the  police 
court,  and  his  case  is  sent  to  the  grand  jury  ;  he  is  there  indicted  ;  he 
goes  before  the  court  and  is  tried  and  convicted  to  the  penitentiary  ;  hef 
goes  there,  and  serves  his  term  out.  Ef  he  serves  bis  term  out,  and  19 
not  pardoned  by  the  governor,  he  is  disfranchised  and  cannot  vote  agaiu 
while  he  lives.  Only,  black  men  look  so  much  alike  that  you  can't  tell 
the  difference,  so  they  do  vote,  any  way. 

Q.  But  you  believe  the  law  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  disfran- 
chising the  colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  about  the  hiring  out  of  colored  men  on  the  railroads? — A.  It 
is  the  same  there  that  it  is  in  Virginia  ;  the  colored  men  in  the  peniten- 
tiary are  hired  out  to  work  on  the  railroads,  tile  white  men  are  not. 
The  wbite  men  stay  in  the  shops^  and  make  shoes,  and  do  other  indoor 
work.  The  colored  men,  the  few  who  are  kept  at  the  penitentiary,  are 
kei)t  cutting  stone  to  build  the  walls  for  their  imprisonment,  or  some 
work  of  that  sort.  But  the  most  of  them  are  sent  out  to  work  for  the 
railroad  companies.  A  great  many  are  sent  out  to  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad. 

Q.  Is  not  this  also  a  fact,  that  the  white  convicts  in  the  penitentiary 
are  there  for  very  much  more  serious  crimes,  as  a  general  rule,  than  the 
colored  ones  ?-r-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  colored  man,  you  say,  is  sent  to  prison  for  stealing  a  chicken! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  sent  there  for  very  slight  matters ;  is  not  .that  a  pretty 
common  thing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  white  men?  Would  they  be  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  stealing  a  chicken? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  prosecuted.  But  they 
generally  don't  steal  such  small  amounts. 

Q.  They  generally  steal  larger  amounts? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  hardship  comes  in  that  way  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Q.  The  negro,  as  a  race,  is  gnilty  of  far  less  heinous  offenses  than 
white  men,  and  yet  snffers  the  same  severity  of  punishment  I — A.  Yes, 
sir.  If  a  colored  man  steals  a  chicken  he  is  put  in  the  penitentiary  for 
a  year;  if  a  white  man  steals  a  horse,  he  goes  to  the  penitentiary  for 

five  or  ten  years;  if  he  steals  two  horses — that  is,  for  the  second  ottense 

he  is  put  in  the  r^  for  life. 

Q  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  white  men  have  been  disfran- 
chised on  account  of  having  committed  petty  ofteuses  ? — A.  I  done 
associate  with  ex-convicts,  and  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  you  were  a  convict;  but  you 
spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  about  going  through  a  penitentiary  and  seeing 
a  good  many  white  men  there,  and  but  few  colored  men.  From  what 
you  learned  there,  or  in  any  other  way,  do  you  khow  of  any  white  men 
ever  being  disfranchised  for  petty  offenses? — ^A.  1  could  not  tell 
whether  those  white  men  were  disfranchised  or  not,  for  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Vance.  The  conviction  of  felony  itself  disfranchises  the  convict. 

The  Witness.  Conviction  to  the  penitentiary  disqualifies  a  man 
from  voting,  unless  he  is  pardoned  out  by  the  governor  two  days  or  a 
month  before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

Mr.  Vance.  But  his  right  of  franchise  can  be  restored. 
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The  Witness.  Yesj  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  inau  wlio  had  beou  convicted  to  the 
penitentiary! — A.  No;  nor  white  man  either. 

By  Mr.  Vance  : 

Q.  Have  you  said  anything  yet  to  show  that  the  law  of  which  we  are 
speaking  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  disfranchising  colored  men  ? — 
A.  I  still  hold  that  the  law  was  made  to  disfranchise  colored  men. 

Q.  I  do  not  see  how  you  have  yet  made  it  appear ! — A.  It  appears 
clear  enough  to  me.  For  instance — I  hate  to  say  it,  and  I  say  it  to  my 
own  shame,  and  that  ot  my  own  people,  but  these  laws  against  petty 
larceny  operates  more  hardly  against  colored  people  than  white  people 
everywhere,  anil  especially  in  the  South.  Many  of  the  colored  people 
are  very  poor  and  have  nothing  to  live  on.  They  have  been  brought  up 
in  such  a  way  that  they  are  almost  taught  to  steal,  as  well  as  compelled 
to  by  their  poverty.  ^But  if  they  do  steal  anything,  however  small, 
they  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  that  disfranjcbises  them.  And  I 
believe — of  course  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe — that  the  law  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  disfranchising  us. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  may  have  been  done  also  with  an  idea  of  ap- 
propriating the  avails  of  their  labors,  for  very  slight  ottenees  in  some 
cases? — A.  1  don't  know  how  that  might  be. 

Q.  Are  these  men  a  souice  ol  profit  to  the  railroads  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  pay  the  State  for  the  labor  ot  the  men  ! — A.  The 
State  is  paid  for  their  labor,  but  not  more  than  their  support  amounts  to. 

Q.  Then  the  railroad  gets  the  benefit  of  their  labor  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  about  that.  1  know  the  State  has  to  pay  for  the  guards  who  guard 
them  while  working  on  the  railroad. 

By  Mr.  Vance  : 

Q.  You  intimated  in  your  testimony  that  white  men  are  not  sent  to 
work  on  railroads  t — A.  I  may  have  said  that,  but  in  fact  I  do  not  know; 
I  meant  to  say  that  I  never  saw  any,  and  never  knew  of  any  being  sent 
out.  I  know  they  said  there  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  colored  men 
in  that  penitentiary,  and  I  did  not  see  more  than  ten  colored  men  there; 
but  I  saw  about  a  hundred  white  men  there  making  shoes,  clothing, 
&,G. ;  and  the  man  who  took  me  around  said — and  he  was  a  white  man 
and  a  Democrat — he  said  that  the  reason  of  it  was  that  the  white  men 
were  hirM  out  to  work  on  the  railroads. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  complaints  of  ill-treatment  of  men  on  the  rail- 
roads or  public  works  ! — A.  No,  sir.  On  the  1st  of  January  I  went  on  an 
excursion,  and  saw  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  from  Goldsboro 
and  Weldon  and  Greensboro  and  other  places ;  I  talked  with  the  people 
generally,  and  they  made  no  complaint  whatever.  The  only  thing  they 
said  to  me  was  they  begged  me  to  come  and  live  there ;  and  I  saw  such 
prosperity  that  I  had  a  great  desire  to  settle  there,  and  if  I  hadn't  been 
married  I  think  I  would  have  staid  there. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  in  the  constitution,  which  provides  that 
convict  labor  may  be  hired  out,  there  is  also  a  provision  that  they  shall 
be  superintended  by  a  responsible  State  oMcial  and  are  under  his  con- 
stant supervision,  so  that  they  are  not  in  the  hands  pf  irresponsible 
contractors  f — A.  I  know  that  the  men  who  guard  them  are  paid  by  the 
State  government. 

Q.  They  are  simply  working  for  the  railroads  under  the  supervision 
of  a  State  official!— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JULIUS  A.  BONITZ. 

Julius  A.  Bonitz  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Vance: 

Qaestion.  State  yonr  residence  and  occupation  ? — Answer.  1  reside  at 
Goldsboro ;  1  am  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Goldsboro  Messenger,  and 
have  been  for  the  past  thirteen  years. 

Q.  Goldsboro  is  about  the  center  of  this  movement  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple to  the  West? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  large  number  of  *exodusters' have 
left  mv  section. 

Q.  Yon  are  acquainted  with  the  region  from  which  they  come,  the 
circumstances  and  condition  of  the  people,  &c.f — A.  Yes,  sir;  intimately. 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  committee  your  impressions,  and 
the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based,  as  to  the  reason  of  the  exodus—' 
whether  it  arises  from  natural  laws  and  causes  of  migration,  or  from 
political  oppression,  or  from  the  injustice  of  their  white  fellow-citizens, 
or  what  t — A.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  reasons.  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  leave  North  Carolina.  There  is  certainly  no  political  op* 
pression  there.  My  paper,  I  believe,  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
in  the  district;  I  may  safely  say  it  is  considered  the  leading  paper  in 
the  district;  in  fact,  the  leading  paper  in  East  North  Carolina — that  is, 
east  of  Kaleigh.  I  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  discover  any  reason  why 
the  colored  people  should  leave  North  Carolina.  Furthermore,  I  find, 
so  far  as  my  acquaintance  goes,  that  those  who  have  left  my  section  are 
of  a  roving,  migratory  disposition.  They  look  upon  the  prospect  of  a 
jouruey  North  as  a  grand  excursion.  If  the  movement  had  continued 
as  it  began,  several  thousands,  perhaps,  would  have  left,  where  only  a 
hundred  has  gone  now.  It  has  bad  a  very  demoralizing  effect  upon  the 
laborer  in  our  section.  Just  at  present  there  is  a  lull  in  the  exodus;  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  are  uneasy,  undecided,  unsettled.  A  very 
little  would  induce  them  to  go.  The  return  of  a  few  who  left  to  go  to 
Indiana  has  caused  a  lull,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  future  will  be. 

As  I  said,  there  is  no  apparent  cause  for  their  going.  I  think  Mr. 
Otey's  evidence  is  correct  and  Mr.  O'Hara's  evidence  is  correct  when 
they  say  that,  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  oppression  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  true  that  in  my  section, 
and  throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  only  perhaps  one-tenth 
of  the  white  population  are  Republicans,  and  the  other  nine-tenths  are 
Democrats,  while  the  colored  population  are  Republicans,  solid.  At 
the  same  time,  the  colored  men  are  allowed  to  vote  as  they  please,  to 
work  for  what  wages  they  choose  and  for  whom  they  please,  and  to  do 
as  they  please— of  course  always  within  the  laws  of  the  State. 

The  first  intimation  I  had  of  this  exodus,  some  meetings  were  got  up 
in  our  section  and  in  Lenoir  County,  under  the  auspices  of  Sam  Perry 
and  Williams — I  do  not  remember  Williams'  first  name  or  initials.  They 
were  holding  meetings  in  that  section  for  some  months.  Tbese  meetings 
began  in  the  spring,  and  continued  during  the  summer.  At  these  meet- 
ings incendiary  speeches  were  made;  the  unpleasant  features  of  life  in 
North  Carolina  were  dwelt  upon  and  exaggerated,  while  Indiana  was 
pictured  as  a  perfect  paradise  for  colored  men.  Letters  were  read  from 
Indiana,  stating  that  the  colored  people  there  were  treated  just  like 
white  men ;  that  colored  laborers  were  permitted  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  their  white  employers;  that  their  children  were  allowed  to  go  to 
school  with  the  children  of  white  men.  They  were  told  that  they  could 
get  from  a  doV.     t  j  h  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  for  their  labor.     I  have 
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heen  informed  that  this  was  what  was  told  the  colored  men  at  these 
meetings;  I  never  attended  one  of  them  myself.  I  spaak  from  common 
report.  I  have  seen  papers  printed,  and  have  myself  printed  circulars 
upon  the  subject;  I  have  printed  notices  for  Taylor  Evans,  calling  these 
meetings;  I  did  all  his  printing  at  one  time.  A  namber  of  societies 
were  organized  in  the  interests  of  this  exodus  movement.  There  was 
one  organization  at  Stony  Greek ;  another  at  Bear  Creek ;  and  other 
organizations  at  other  places  in  the  county.  1  am  informed  that  the 
Stony  Creek  organization  had  a  membership  of  over  a  thousand. 

I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  organizations  in  Lenoir  County.  I 
know  nothing  of  them  except  by  report. 

It  seems  that  these  men,  at  least  Perry,  required  the  colored  people  to 
pay  a  fee,  and  I  think  he  visited  Indiana ;  at  least  he  visited  Washing- 
ton ;  whether  he  visited  Indiana  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  he 
came  here.  On  his  return  to  La  Grange,  he  of  course  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  influence  the  colored  peojde  to  go  to  Indiana.  In  one 
township  there  was  scarcely  a  colored  man  left  in  the  township,  or 
woman,  or  child,  but  what  was  talking  about  going,  and  anxious  to  go, 
or  at  least  contemplated  going.  I  think  that  inducements  were  offered 
them  ;  I  was  told  they  were  promised  that  their  fare  would  be  paid  ;  at 
any  rate,  that  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  pay  their  fare  as  far  as 
Washington  City,  and  on  arriving  here  their  expenses  would  be  paid  to 
Indiana,  and  on  arriving  in  Indiana  they  would  be  supplied  with  homes 
and  labor. 

By  Mr.  Vance  : 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  at  any  of  these  meetings,  or  conversed 
with  anybody  in  regard  to  what  occurred  at  them  t — A.  I  have  not  been 
at  any  of  the  meetings,  but  I  have  seen  colored  men  who  have  been 
there;  I  have  seen  one  colored  man  that  quit  the  meetings,  because  he 
did  not  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Explain  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  your  section,  the 
average  price  of  labor,  and  the  opportunities  ol  the  colored  men  to  do 
well. — A.  The  condition  of  the  colored  population  in  our  section  has 
greatly  improved,  both  morally  and  otherwise.  I  will  speak  first  of 
educational  facilities.  They  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  whites.  I  speak 
of  their  free  schools ;  of  course  the  whites  have  better  educational  facili- 
ties in  the  shape  of  colleges,  tbough  the  colored  people  have  a  college 
at  Raleigh.  I  am  chairman  of  the  school  committee  in  my  own  town 
and  township,  having  in  my  charge  both  the  white  and  colored  schools, 
and  have  been  for  several  years.  I  have  made  arrangements  with  a 
man  named  Jones,  who  represents  a  societj^  of  Friends  in  the  North — I 
think  it  is  called  the  Freedmen^s  Aid  Society — who  supplies  one  teacher. 
I  have  employed  three  excellent  teachers,  all  colored,  and  we  have  a 
school  in  operatiiun  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  in  which  between 
two  hundred  and  three  hundred  children  are  taught.  I  visited  the 
school  last  week,  and  then  found  that  they  had  an  average  attendance 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  six.  Tbere  are  four  teachers,  three  of  whom 
are  employed  by  my  committee  and  paid  by  the  State.  The  money  that 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  school  in.  operation  is  raised  by  taxation'.  By 
the  constitution  of  the  State  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  poll-tax  goes 
to  the  school  fund,  and  the  schools  are  principally  su|)ported  from  the 
poll-tax.  For  instance,  in  Wayne  County  last  year  82,153.46  was  raised 
for  school  purposes.  In  my  own  county  I  have  made  an  estimate  that 
about  two  thousand  dollars  in  all  are  raised  on  taxes  for  school  pur- 
poses from  the  colored  people,  while  the  exi)ense  of  the  county  for  car- 
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Tying  OD  the  colored  schools  is  about  $3,300,  thirteen  handred  dollars  of 
which,  therefore,  must  of  course  be  paid  from  tl^e  taxes  upon  the  white 
people.  The  Democratic  legislature  has  established  a  normal  school  at 
Fajetteville,  with  au  annual  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
which  receives  assistance  from  the  public  fund  aud  other  sources.  The 
object  of  this  school  is  to  qualify  colored  people  to  become  teachers  of 
their  race.  This  school  will  receive,  I  am  couddeut,  the  best  encour- 
agement from  the  white  people  of  the  State,  the  Democratic  party  in 
particular. 

I  am  also  director  of  the  asylum  for  the  colored  insane  of  the  State ; 
in  fact,  I  am  one  of  the  buildins:  committee,  and  secretary  of  the  board 
of  directors.  We  are  now  building  at  Goldsborough,  and  will  have 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  middle  of  March,  the  main  part  and  one 
wing  of  a  building  that,  when  built,  will  cost  between  sixty  and  seventy 
thousand  dollars.  The  appropriation  was  made  at  your  suggestion, 
governor  [referring  to  Governor  Yance].  We  have  already  expended, 
including  contnwt^  o^iv^^n  oift,  about  forty-three  thousand  dollars. 
When  this  portion  of  the  building  is  completed,  there  will  be  accommo- 
dations for  about  a  hundred  and  twenty -five  insane  persons — colored 
insane,  of  course;  no  others  are  admitted.  As  soon  as  the  legislature 
meetii  ngain  another  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  will  he 
made  for  the  completion  of  the  other  wing.  The  building  is  a  creditable 
three  stiiry  building.  We  have  now  completed,  besides  the  offices,  re- 
ception rooms,  &c.,  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  rooms  or  wards  for 
patient8.  The  building  is  supplied  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 
The  beating  apparatus,  laundry,  aud  water  fixtures  cost  eleven  thou- 
sand dollars.  We  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  made  our  contract 
when  building  material  was  remarkably  cheap;  the  portion  that  we  are 
to  have  built  for  forty  three  thousand  dollars,  if  the  contract  were  to  be 
made  now,  could  not  be  built  for  less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  estimated  that  we  have  two  hundred  insane  in  the  State. 

So  much  for  educational  facilities  and  the  comfort  of  the  unfortu- 
nate. 

Q.  Give  the  committee  an  idea  of  the  average  price  of  wages,  what 
colored  people  can  make  bj*  cropping  for  themselves  on  shares,  &c.  ? — 
A.  Well,  governor,  that,  as  you  know,  depends  very  much  on  the  in- 
dustry and  capacity  of  the  laborer,  among  black  men  as  well  as  white. 
The  waues  for  ordinary  farm  labor  is  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  a  month  ; 
some  (  xcellent  hands  receive  twelve  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  With  rations  found? — A.  "Yes;  with  rations  found — supplies  for 
a  week^s  support — and  a  house  and  fire  wood  furnished.  I  have  a  col- 
ored man  in  my  employ  whom  I  have  paid  ten  dollars  a  month  for  the 
past  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  Colored  mechanics  find  no  trouble  in 
getting  employment ;  and  we  have  some  excellent  mechanics  among 
the  colored  people — carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  bricklayers, 
bnggy-inakers — in  fact,  almost  every  trade  is  represented. 

Q.  What  are  about  the  average  wages  of  these  mechanics  f — A. 
Well,  tiiey  can  make  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day ;  good 
hand  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  I  have 
paid  that  myself,  again  and  again. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  shown  in  favor  of  white  mechanics, 
as  against  colored  ones! — A.  Not  the  least;  if  any  discrimination  is 
shown  it  is  the  other  way.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  complaints  on  the 
part  of  white  mechanics  that  colored  mechanics  could  get  work  when 
they  could  not.  A  good  deal  of  jealousy  on  this  point  has  been  man- 
ifested on  the  part  of  some.    Being  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  such 
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things  come  to  ine  more  frequently  than  they  would  to  the  most  of  per- 
sons. 1  have  known  \^ite  mechanics,  who  were  Democrats,  complain 
because  Democrats  employed  colored  mechanics,  who  did  not  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket,  in  preference  to  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  renting  lands? — A. 
None  whatever.  I  speak  advisedly  and  knowingly  when  I  say  that  the 
majority  of  planters  prefer  reliable  colored  tenants  to  the  ordinary  white 
tenants.  So  far  as  there  is  any  discrimination  it  is  in  favor  of  the  col- 
ored man  and  against  the  white  man.  Of  course,  colored  men  who  are 
known  to  be  industrious  and  good  managers  are  preferred  to  the  lazy 
and  negligent  ones ;  but  the  same  thing  is  true  of  white  men. 

Q.  What  are  the  usual  terms  upon  which  land  is  rented  f — A.'  One- 
fourth  is  the  usual  rent — the  landlord  gets  one-fourth,  I  mean. 

Q.  Who  furnishes  supplies! — A.  The  landlord  furnishes  supplies,, 
and  horses  or  mules,  &;c.,  with  which  to  put  in  the  crop  and  carry  on 
the  work.  The  supplies  are  charged,  and  of  course  deducted  from  the 
crop.  If  he  has  sufficient  means  to  make  his  own  crop,  of  course  all 
that  he  raises,  except  the  one-fonrth  for  rent,  is  his. 

Q.  And  his  profits  depend  not  only  upon  his  industry,  but  u[>on  his 
extravagance  in  the  use  of  his  supplies  while  the  crop  is  growing  t — A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  know  a  colored  man  living  near  Mount  Olive,  twelve  miles 
from  Goldsborough,whoistheowiierofthreehun<lred  and  sixteen  acresof 
land.  His  name  is  Calvin  Simmons.  He  has,  within  the  last  year  or  two^ 
finished  paying  for  the  plantation.  He  bought  it  some  years  ago,  on  long 
time,  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  an  acre.  He  paid  for  it  himself — and 
liis  boys — with  what  they  raised  off  from  it.  More  than  that,  I  have  got 
it  from  his  own  mouth  that  he  cleared,  within  the  last  year,  nearly  five 
hundred  dollars  on  his  crop.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  number  of 
years  it  has  taken  him  to  pay  for  it.  I  know  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  colored  men  have  bouglit  lands  upon  the  same  terms,  and  paid 
for  them,  and  now  have  them  for  homes  of  their  own./  In  my  own  town 
there  is  a  man  named  William  Bernard,  who  owns  a  fine  house  and  lot. 
Not  long  ago  I  ottered  him  a  thousand  dollars  for  his  place ;  but  he  re- 
fused it,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  need  the  money.  It  is  well 
located,  a  valuable  piece,  and  increasing  in  valne  every  year. 

Q  In  your  observation,  and  extensive  acquaintance,  is  there  anything 
in  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  in  the  business  customs  of  the  community, 
oc  in  the  practices  and  methods  of  labor,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  to 
prevent  the  colored  men  doing  as  well  as  the  wiiite  men  in  North  Caro- 
lina?— A.  No  discrimination  has  come  within  my  knowledge.  If  there 
is  any  discrimination  it  is  in  behalf  of  the  colored  people. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  landlords  as  a  general  lule  prefer  good  colored 
tenants! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  W^hite  men  do  not  get  any  better  terms  than  colored  nn-n  ? — A» 
No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Q.  And  sometimes  white  mechanics  have  complaine<l  that  colored 
mechanics  are  given  the  preference! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Being  editor  of  a 
paper,  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  county  central  committee  at 
the  same  time,  I  have  heard  this  complaint  treqnently.  They  have 
come  to  me  with  reproaches,  saying,  **  Why,  1  vote  the  Democrratic 
ticket,  and  here  is  a  negro  who  votes  the  Republican  ticket,  and  he  can 
get  work  of  you  DiMnocrats  when  1  cannot." 

Q.  Is  there  any  feeling  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  white  men  toward 
the  colored  men  ;  any  disposition  to  oppress  or  "  bulldoze"  them,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called  ? — A.  I  have  not  heard  of  anything  of  the  sort,  i 
have  been  in  pjlitioal  life  for  fourteen  years,  and  within  that  time  I  have 
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iiv>t  heard  of  any  disturbance.  There  has  been  no  social  disturbance  in 
my  section.  I  have  heard,  of  course,  of  some  prejudice  amongst  the 
lower  classes — the  same  as  you  will  find  in  the  north.  But  so  far  as  in- 
telligent white  men  are  concerned,  they  all  teel  kindly  toward  the  colored 
man,  and  are  disposed  to  help  and  encourage  him.  In  saying  this  I 
speak  knowingly.  So  far  as  '^  bulldozing ''  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  apprehend  your  meaning. 

Q.  I  mean,  for  instance,  whether  you  know  of  landlords  using  their 
power  as  landlords  to  compel  their  tenants  to  vote  as  they  desire  them 
to;  or  white  men  in  any  way  compelling  or  trying  to  compel  colored 
men  to  vote  their  ticket? — A.  If  there  is  any  bulldozing  it  is  on  the 
part  of  colored  men. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — A.  I  have  known  cases  where  colored  men  have 
compelled  other  colored  men  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  contrary  to 
their  wishes;  that  is,  have  brought  compulsory  influence  to  bear  ui>on 
them  sufficient  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  I  have  known  instances 
where  colored  men  have  said  to  me,  voluntarily,  that  they  were  going 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket;  bat  when  election  day  came  they  turned 
around  and  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  Some  of  these  men  were  in 
my  employ.  They  would  come  to  me,  nnsolicited,  and  tell  m  •  they  were 
going  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  on  election  day  would  vote  th<* 
liepublican  ticket.  And  the  reason  they  wonld  give  was  this:  These 
white  Kepublicans  have  had  what  they  call  their  ''strikers''  out,  who 
have  said  to  these  colored  men  who  were  about  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket,  3*on  mnst  not  do  so;  yoa  must  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  And 
sometimes  his  colored  associates  wonld  say  that;  or  his  preacher  or  his 
wife.  And  those  two  agencies  are  frequently,  resorted  to  to  keep  the 
colored  men  in  the  Republican  party.  Tiie  only  biilldozing  I  know  is 
of  that  Kort.  If  a  colored  man  were  to  voce  the  Democratic  ticket  he 
would  be  ostracized  among  his  race,  if  not  actually  mobbed ;  he  would 
be  turned  out  of  the  church  and  divorced  from  his  wife. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  unjust  discrimination  against  colored  people 
in  the  courts! — A.  My  observation  has  been  considerable  in  that  re- 
spect, as  in  other  matters.  I  have  attended  the  courts  ot  difi'Tent 
counties  in  my  part  of  the  State.  In  myown  county  I  know  of  no  in« 
stance  where  a  colored  man  has  been  imposed  upon  by  a  white  man. 
Of  conrse,  ordinary  barroom  fracases  and  affrays  have  occurred;  but 
each  things  occur  among  the  trifling  classes  of  both  races  everywhere; 
and  yet,  we  have  not  had  many  of  these.  In  fact,  in  those  that  we  have 
had,  do  not  understand  me  to  charge  the  blame  up  )n  the  colored  people 
any  more  than  upon  the  white,  and  perhaps  not  so  much.  We  have,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  a  most  excellent  colored  element  in  my  section — peace- 
able and  industrious.  To  show  that  the  colored  pe.iple  are  not  imposed 
upon  by  the  whites,  I  will  relate  these  facts :  We  have  had,  within  the 
last  thirteen  years,  eleven  or  twelve  murders  in  my  county.  Five  white 
men  and  one  white  woman  have  been  killed;  the  other  murders  have 
been  among  the  colored .  people — that  is-*,  colored  persons  have  been 
killed  by  colored  persons.  In  those  casi's  wh'»re  white  persons  were 
killed,  the  murderers  were  colored  persons,  or  the  ovidentre  directly 
pointeil  to  the  murderers  being  colored  men  ;  but  in  no  single  instance 
io  thirteen  ye.irs  has  a  colored  person  been  killed  by  a  white  person. 

Q.  Five  white  men  and  one  white  woman  have  bBcn  killed  by  colored 
men  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  the  murderers  have  been  apprehended,  and 
some  have  made  their  escape:  but  it  was  known  who  they  were. 

Q.  1  will  ask  yon,  while  you  are  upon  that  point,  to  relate  briefly  the  cir- 
cumstances connecied  with  the  ''Worley"  mind^^r. — A.  Theoncin  connec- 
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tion  with  wbiob  rape  was  aapposed  to  be  perpetrated — O,  yes-  The  com' 
iDunity  is  really  uuder  many  obligations  to  the  colored  element  for  their 
activity  in  bringing  those  murderers  to  justice.  It  was  the  most  atrocious 
murder  ever  committed  in  our  State.  The  victims  consisted  of  a  father, 
mother,  and  three  infant  children.  They  were  tenants  in  a  neighbor- 
hood known  as  "  The  Islands,"  that  had  previously  been  occupied  and 
inhabited  altogether  by  colored  people.  The  land  is  owned  by  a  Mr. 
Atkinson,  who  concluded  that  he  would  make  a  change  and  settle  some 
white  tenants  on  some  of  his  land,  and  did  so.  It  seems  that  on  that 
account  some  jealousy  or  hostility  arose  among  some  of  the  colored  ten- 
ants toward  these  white  tenants.  That  is  one  report  of  the  origin  of 
the  trouble.  Another  report  is  that  one  of  these  colored  men  had  fre- 
quently made  remarks  that  this  man's  wife  was  a  mighty  pretty  woman, 
was  too  gootl'for  her  husband,  and  that  be  certainly  must  become  ac- 
quainted with  her.  That  was  the  evidence  adduced  on  trial.  The  mur- 
der was  committed  some  time  in  the  night;  the  tirst  that  was  known  of 
the  murder  was  that  the  husband  and  wife  were  found  next  morning, 
both  murdered;  The  three  children — one  a  child  four  years  old,  the 
next  not  quite  three,  and  the  other  an  infant  a  few  months  old — were 
lelt  during  a  cold  February  night,  without  any  fire,  in  a  lonely  log 
cabin,  with  the  father  outside  and  the  mother  right  at  the  back  steps, 
both  with  their  brains  knocked  out  and  their  corpses  terribly  mangled ; 
there  was  none  to  guard  the  children  except  a  faithful  watch -dog.  For 
a  lojg  time  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  clue  to  the  murderers;  it 
was  a  perfect  mystery  what  could  have  been  the  inducement  or  provo- 
cation to  such  a  terrible  crime.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed 
that  Mrs.  Worley  had  been  outraged  before  she  was  killed.  Of  course 
the  entire  community  was  terribly  excited,  and  most  justly  so.  The 
murdered  persons  had  beea  peaceable,  unoffending  citizens,  in  the  hum- 
blest walks  of  life,  as  poor  as  they  could  possibly  be ;  so  the  murder 
could  not  have  been  committed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  money 
from  them.  Every  effort  was  made  to  ferret  out  the  guilty  parties. 
The  colored  people,  no  doubt,  felt  their  responsibility  in  the  niatter — 
the  better  class  in  that  section  ;  and  they  requested  and  urged  permis- 
sion' to  organize  a  jury  of  inquest.  This  was  readily  granted  by  the 
sheriff';  they  were  permitted  to  deputize  other  sherittV,  and  to  have  all 
the  facilities  that  a  regularly  organized  court  of  inquest  could  have  had. 
Alter  working  for  a  week  or  so  they  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  clue 
to  what  they  supposed  would  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  the  guilty 
ones.  The  rest  of  the  story  was  given  in  evidence  when  the  case  came 
to  trial.  A  colored  man  named  Jerry  Cox  was  arrested  on  suspicion. 
At  first  he  denied  that  he  had  had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  knew  any- 
thing about  it ;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  net  of  circumstantial  evidence 
which  was  woven  around  him  seemed  complete,  these  colored  men 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  confession  from  him  ;  and  the  community 
is  very  thankful  to  these  colored  men  that  the  guilty  parties,  this  Jerry 
Cox,  and  three  besides  him,  were  finally  brought  to  justice.  They  were 
tried,  convicted,  and  hanged. 

Q.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  these  colored  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
-We  never  would  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  evidence  to  convict  the 
murderers  but  for  them. 

So  far  as  the  courts  of  justice  are  concerned,  I  think  Mr.  O'Hara's 
statements  are  correct  in  most  particulars.  There  is  no  discrimination 
made  between  white  men  and  colored  men  in  our  courts  of  justice. 
The  great  trouble  seems  to  be  to  get  reliable  evidence  before  the  jury; 
but  that  trouble  arises  without  regard  to  the  color  of  the  party  impli- 
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cated  or  on  trial.  The  majority  of  colored  witnesses  do  not  seem  to 
understand  the  nature  of  an  oath;  that  is  the  great  difficulty  in  our 
courts.  Of  course  that  is  the  kind  of  witnesses  that  are  more  generally 
put  upon  the  stand  by  this  class  of  criminals.  Respectable  colored  men 
seldom,  if  ever,  have  any  business  in  the  courts.  But  in  regard  to 
color,  [  have  known  of  no  discrimination  in  our  courts. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  discrimination  in  the  infliction  of  punishment 
by  judges! — A.  I  have  not.  If  there  is  any  discrimination,  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  colored  men.  I  remember  one  striking  instance  of  thi.^-^ 
Two  white  men,  it  seems,  had  left  Greenville  to  go  home;  they  resided 
some  distance  in  the  country.  They  were  evidently  in  liquor.  On  their 
way  home  they  overtook  or  were  overtaken  by  a  couple  of  colored  men. 
They  got  into  a  cutting  scrape,  and  had  a  terrible  row.  Both  were  in- 
dicted for  the  aflfray.  Our  present  governor,  Mr.  Jarvis,  was  attorney 
for  the  colored  men;  while  Major  L-ith am  was  the  attorney  for  the 
white  men.  The  white  men  were  put  on  the  stand,  and  swore  that  as 
they  were  going  home,  two  colored  men  jumped  out  of  an  ambush  and 
assaulted  them.  The  colored  men  were  put  on  the  stand  and  swore  to 
exactly  the  opposite;  that  they  were  on  their  way  home,  when  the  white 
men  came  up  behind  them  and  assaulted  them.  Both  sides  were  ably 
defended.  When  the  case  was  given  to  the  jury,  the  jur^'  acquitted  the 
colored  men  and  convicted  the  white  men.  Tlie  judge,  a  Democmtic 
judge,  then  ordered  that  an  indictment  be  found  against  the  white  men 
for  peijury,  on  the  testimony  of  the  colored  men. 

I  could  cite  numbers  of  iustances  of  that  kiiid.  There  was  the  case 
where  William  Bernard,  a  leading  and  influential  Republican,  who  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  leading  Democrats,  but  who  had  never  been 
molested.  He  was  charged  with  high \vay  robbery  upon  an  old  man; 
the  same  old  man  died  last  week,  seventy-nine  years  old.  He  was 
seventv-six  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  robbery — that  was  three  years 
ajo  The  evidence  against  Bernard  was  the  strongest  evidence  1  ever 
heard.  I  published  it  at  the  time.  Bjth  white  and  black,  that  heard 
the  evidence,  expected  his  conviction.  The  jury  consisted  of  white 
men;  there  was  not  a  single  colored  man  on  the  jury.  I  cite  this  to 
show  that  no  political  considerations  enter  our  courts;  for  he  was  a 
leading  obnoxious  Republican;  one  of  these  **strikers,"  ready  to  do 
any  dirty  work  for  the  party  that  was  needed.  Yet,  when  the  jury 
rendered  their  verdict,  he  was  acquitted.  They  had  their  doubts,  and 
they  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Anotlier  case  was  that  where  a  colored  man  named  Lewis  Taylor  was 
chargid  with  Hdliiig  Calvin  Ethridge,  a  white  man.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  he  had  been  hired  to  do  the  killing  by  two  white  men ;  in 
fact,  the  two  white  men  employed  counsel  for  him  when  his  case  came 
to  trial,  intelligent  white  men  on  the  other  side  employed  counsel  to 
prosecute  Taylor.  The  case  was  removed  from  W^ayne  County  to  Duplin 
County — one  of  the  strongest  Democratic  counties  in  the  State.  Be  was 
tried  before  a  white  jury,  and  the  jury  acquitted  him.  Here,  again, 
there  was  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  the  accused,  although 
a  colored  man,  was  given  the  benefit  of  tlie  doubt.  Yet  everybody  to- 
day believes  him  guilty.  That  case  cost  the^unty  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars. 

My  friend  Otey,  here,  of  course  speaks  only  from  report  when  he  says 
that  v/hite  men  who  have  been  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  are  not 
sent  out  to  work  on  the  railroads.  Now,  I  know  of  white  men  who  have 
been  sent  to  work  on  the  railroads;  I  know  of  such  a  case  in  my  owu 
county.    A  white  man  named  Nuchin  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
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for  five  years,  for  Stealing  a  pistol  from  a  colored  man  named  Winn. 
His  wife  was  a  verj'  pitiable  object,  certainly-  deserving  of  charity ;  and 
I  interested  myself  in  his  behalf,  and  succeeded  in  getting  op  a  strong 
petition  for  his  pardon ;  and  the  governor,  with  some  reluctance,  par- 
doned him.  While  he  was  in  the  penitentiary  he  was  sent  out  to  work 
on  the  Atkinson  and  lialrigh  Railroad.  He^was  the  only  white  man 
pardoned  out  of  the  penitentiary  by  our  governor  here  [indicating 
Governor  Vance];  while  three  or  more  colored  men  were  pardoned  out 
by  him,  before  the  expiration  of  their  term.  I  think  you  pardoned  only 
one  white  man,  governor! 

Mr.  Yange.  Yes,  sir;  and  yet  I  think  I  was  accused  of  being  a  little 
too  liberal. — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  principal  complaint  against  you  on  that 
Hoore  was  in  the  case  of  Stephen  Dardeu,  who  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  for  burglary  and  attempt  at  rape.  Tae  governor  commuted  his 
punishment  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

I  wish  to  express,  with  your  permission,  the  feeling  of  our  people 
with  regard  to  this  exodus.  Our  white  people,  regardless  of  politics, 
are  opposed  to  it.  ^  It  is  resulting  in  great  demoralization  to  our  labor. 
The  colored  man  is  the  best  laborer  we  can  possibly  tind  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  more  intelligent  and  well-disposed  col- 
ored men  t — A.  They,  too,  are  opposed  to  it ;  I  do  not  know  of  a  leading 
colored  man  in  my  county  that  i«t  working  in  the  interest  of  this  ex- 
odus movement.  I  cannot  account  for  it.  No  intelligent  man,  of  either 
race,  can  account  for  such  a  disposition  to  leave  taking  possession  of 
our  people.  Leading  white  men,  whether  Democrats  or  liepublicans, 
are  opposed  to  the  movement.  Some  Democrats, 'for  political  reasons, 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  colored  people  go;  but  those  who  are  disin- 
terested, of  all  parties,  regard  the  exodus  as  a  calamity  to  both  whites 
and  blacks,  and  advise  the  colored  people  not  to  go. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  the  exodus  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
labor  in  your  section  ;  explain  in  what  way. — A.  1  will  give  you  one 
instance  out  of  many  that  will  show  you.  Needham  Smith,  a  wellto  do 
farmer  near  Ooldsboro',  had  a  contract  or  agreement  with  three  c  )lored 
men  to  crop  on  his  land  this  year.  He  supposed  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  getting  reliable  and  industrious  tenants  for  the  year.  To  my  own 
knowledge  he  came  to  town  and  purchased  a  couple  of  mules  for  the 
parties,  and  implements  with  which  to  work  the  farm  ;  for  these  they 
were  to  pay  him,  on  time ;  he  supposed  that  all  was  settled  between  him 
and  the  parties ;  they  seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  But  on  Saturday 
week,  or  Sunday  week,  I  forget  exactly  which,  they  came  and  rather 
surprised  him  by  tolling  him  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go 
to  Indiana,  and  requesting  him  to  take  back  his  mules  and  other 
things.  Of  course  that  caused  him  considerable  expense  and  embarrass- 
ment. If  he  engages  other  men  to  work  his  land,  there  is  no  knowing 
when  they  will  conclude  to  go  to  Indiana,  too.  That  is  an  illustration 
of  the  demoralized  condition  into  which  our  labor  system  has  been 
thrown  by  this  exodus  movement.  Our  farmers  don't  know  what  to 
do — what  preparations  to  make.  There  seems  to  be  a  lull  in  the  exodus 
there — right  in  that  vicinity— -just  now;  but  if  it  should  receive  a  new 
start — a  fresh  impetus^-there  is  no  telling  to  what  extent  it  might  go 
before  it  would  cease,  or  in  what  shape  it  might  leave  us.  And  it  seems 
that  no  intelligent  white  men  or  colored  men;  Republicans  or  Democrats, 
have  any  means  to  stop  it. 

Q.  Let)  me  ask  you  in  relation  to  the  credality  of  the  colored  people  ; 
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are,tli4*y  not  suspicious  of  wbite  people,  as  to  what  tbey  may  say  on 
political  subjects! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  is  not  that  suspicion  carrieil  into  all  the  business  ot  life? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  greatest  mistake  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Democrats  of  North  Carolina  in  regard  to  the  exodus  lias  been  this : 
if  we  had  just  advised  them  to  go  they  wouUi  not  have  been  so  willing 
to  go.  We  advised  them  not  to  go,  and  they  at  once  suspected  that  we 
had  some  political  purpose  in  view,  fnasmuch  «s  Democrats  advised 
against  the  exodus,  the  colored  people  concluded  that  there  must  be 
something  good  in  it. 

Q.  Are  they  not  credulously  disposed  and  much  more  prone  to  listen 
to  a  stranger,  who  comes  to  them  talking  philanthropy,  than  to  believe 
men  with  whom  they  are  acquainted  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  pripers  circulated  by  this  Taylor  Evans.  He  lives  in  my  town, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  I  did  his  printing  for  him  for  awhile.  He  has  been 
for  years  a  leader  of  the  colored  Republicans  in  our  town  and  neis^hbor- 
hood.  There  are  better  men — a  hundred  times  bett4*r  men — iraong  our 
colored  people.  But  he  is  rather  intelligent,  shrewd,  active,  a  good 
worker,  and  so  manages  to  retain  considerable  intluence  over  them. 
Men  who  want  to  be  nominated  to  some  petty  office  give  him  a  suit  of 
clothes  or  something,  and  he  brings  his  men  into  line  an<l  does  the  work. 
I  believe  he  helped  count  out  ray  colored  friend,  Mr.  O'Hara,  here. 

It  seems  that  this  man,  Taylor  Evans,  has  succeeded  in  getting  em- 
ployment from  what  he  calls  an  Emigrant  Aid  Society.  I  have  printed 
handbills  for  him,  calling  upon  the  colored  people  to  meet  and  consider 
this  exodus  business.  Meetings  were  held  at  various  places  in  the 
county.  At  these  meetings  the  people  were  told  that  they  must  leave 
North  Carolina  before  May.  They  were  told  that  if  the  Democrats 
should  elect  the  next  President  the  colored  people  would  all  have  to 
leave  North  Carolina  or  go  into  slavery.  All  such  rascally  means  were 
resorted  to  in  order  to  induce  the  colored  people  to  leave. 

Q.  Y^ou  have  given  us  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  aiid  of  the  more  intelligent  class  of  the  coloretl  people ; 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  white  leaders  of  the  Eepublican  party  in  our 
State — such  men  as  Governor  Holden,  and  Oovernor  Smith,  and  Colonel 
Humphrey? — A.  I  have  conversed  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Humphrey, 
and  Judge  Stanton,  and  in  fact  with  nearly  all  the  Republican  leaders 
of.  the  State,  and  they  express  themselves  unequivocally  as  being  em- 
phatically opposed  to  the  colored  people  leaving  our  State.  They  hold 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  their  leaving;  that  the  colored  people  have 
it  in  their  own  hands  to  elevate  themselves  where  they  are  if  they  see 
fit  to  do  so,  and  can  make  themselves  as  comfortable  in  North  Carolina 
aa  in  Indiana  or  any  other  State.  But  somehow  they  seem  to  have  lost 
their  influence  over  the  class  who  are  leaving.  The  other  day,  a  short 
time  before  starting  from  home,  1  met  an  old  darky,  sixty-three  or  sixty- 
fonr  years  old,  who  was  preparing  to  emigrate.  He  had  been  farming 
on  the  lands  of  the  Wootens,  near  La  Grange.  I  asked  him,  <^  What 
are  you  going  to  Indiana  for,  as  old  as  you  are!"  He  answered,  *^I 
want  to  better  myself."  I  replied,  *'  Have  you  not  been  doing  well 
enough!"  He  said,  *^  I  think  I  can  do  better  in  Indiana."  I  said,  **How 
long  have  you  been  living  on  Wooten's  land  !"  He  said,  ''About  seven 
years."  I  said,  "How  much  land  did  you  have  there!"  He  said  he 
did  not  know,  but  I  knew,  he  had  about  sixteen  acres.  I  said,  "  Wasn't 
it  good  land!"  He  said,  "Yes."  "And  with  a  good  house  on  it!" 
"  Yes."  "  What  rent  did  you  pay  !"  I  asked.  He  said,  "  I  didn't  pay 
any  rent."    "  You  have  lived  there  seven  years,  and  never  paid  any 
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rent!"  *•  Yes."  "And  had  your  fire- wood  free!"  "  Yes."  "And  now 
you  want  to  go  to  Indiana  to  do  better,"  I  said.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Wooten  came  along;  he  had  previously  told  me  the  terms  upon  which 
the  old  man  whs  living  on  his  place,  aud  1  said  to  him,  "You  ought  to 
have  given  the  old  man  a  mule  and  a  wagon,  and  hired  somebody  to 
chop  his  wood  for  him,  and  possibly  he  might  have  staid." 

The  other  day — I  think  last  week,  Wednesday — a  crowd  of  people 
left  Gold.sborongh  for  the  North,  and  at  the  cars  I  met  the  old  man.  I  said 
to  him,  "\''ou  are^tnaking  a  sad  mistake;  I  think  you  will  regret  this 
day's  work  as  long  as  you  live,  for  you  are  doing  better  here  than  you 
possibly  can  do  in  Indiana."  His  wife  spoke  upthenand  said,  "That is 
exactly  what  I  think  about  it."  Then  the  old  man  said,  "  What  do  they 
want  us  to  come  for  tiien  ?  They  wrote  for  us  to  come  on.  If  we  can- 
not do  better  there  than  here,  why  do  they  tell  us  so  f  " 

Q.  It  is  stated  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  of 
this  city  that  the  colored  people  are  not  allowed  to  raise  vegetables  or 
anything  else  upon  which  they  can  subsist  during  the  season,  but  are 
forced  to  procure  their  necessary  supplies  from  their  landlords  at  fancy 
prices.  Do  you  know  whether  such  is  the  case  or  not  in  North  Caro- 
lina!— A.  I  know  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  true  in  North  Carolina.  I 
have  no  garden,  as  I  live  in  the  center  of  the  city,  where  ground  is  val- 
uable, and  consequently  almost  entirely  occupied  by  buildings.  So  I  am 
of  necessity  compelled  to  buy  vegetables,  and  I  buy  my  vegetables  from 
colored  gardeners,  who  not  only  raise  all  they  need  fur  their  own  con- 
sumption, but  all  they  wish  for  sale. 

Q.  Is  there  any  prohibition  at  all  on  colored  people  keeping  vegetable 
gardens? — A.  None  at  all.  Mr.  Otey  has  spoken  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant  system  of  North  Carolina.  The  law  in  relation  to  that  matter 
was  first  passed  by  a  Kepublican  legislature.  It  is  similar  to  the  labor- 
er's or  mechanic's  lien.  The  laborer  or  mechanic  is  protected  by  his 
lien.  If  I  employ  a  mechanic,  whether  white  or  colored,  to  build  me  a 
house,  he  can  take  a  lien  on  the  property.  In  a  similar  way  the  land- 
lord is  protected  by  this  landlord  and  tenant  sict.  It  does  not  affect 
oppressively  the  honest  man,  either  white  or  black.  It  protects  one  race 
as  much  as  the  other.  It  interferes  only  with  such  as  wish  to  cheat  their 
landlords.         • 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Q.  You  say  you  are  the  editor  of  a  Democratic  paper  f — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  occupation  f — A.  Thir- 
teen years. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  colored  people  of  your 
district? — A.  Very  well. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  the  Congressional  district  in  »vMii-;ii  you 
live  ? — A.  The  second. 

Q.  Are  the  colored  men  in  that  district  all  Republicans? — A.  Yes, 
sir; 'except  some  few;  in  my  own  county  there  are,  perhaps,  not  to 
exceed  fifty  colored  men  who  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  What  is  the  Republican  majority  ? — A.  I  think  seven  or  eight 
hundred,  white  and  black. 

Q.  How  long  since  it  has  been  represented  in  Congress  by  a  Repub- 
lican ? — A.  It  has  always  been  represented  by  a  Republican  until  the 
present  Congress. 

Q.  You  mean  commencing  with  the  4th  of  last  March  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
since  the  State  was  redistricted,  and  up  to  the  4th  of  last  March,  the 
district  has  always  been  represented  by  a  Republican. 

I 
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Q.  Who  is  the  Representative  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  ? — A.  Mr. 
Kitchen. 

Q.  Was  he  not  in  the  last  Congress — the  Forty-fifth  ? — A.^No,  sir; 
Governor  Brogdeu  represented  that  district  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress. 

Q.  You  say  the  colored  people  have  not  much  condidence  in  Demo- 
crats t — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  not  politically.  Otherwise  they  come  to 
them  freely  for  advice,  or  favors,  or  assistance. 

Q.  In  mHttersof  business  they  look  to  them  for  advice  ? — A.^Yes,  sir; 
in  everything  except  politics. 

Q.  Are  they  ready  to  take  your  advice  in  matters  not  political  ? — A. 
Y<(?H,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  do  youadvance  the  theory  that  if  the  Democrats  had  ad- 
vised them  to  go  they  would  have  staid? — A.  I  say  now  that  they  will 
take  our  advice  in  everything  except  political  matters. 

Q.  But  this  is  not  political ;  it  is  industrial. — A.  I  think  it  has  some- 
thing of  a  political  gloss  to  it. 

Q.  This,  certainly,  is  a  movement  looking  to  their  employment;  and 
yet  yon  have  told  us  that  if  the  Democrats  had  ailvised  them  to  go  they 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  stay. — A.  I  have  said  that  they  have 
Dot  much  faith  in  Democrats,  in  political  matters. 

Q.  Is  there  any  politics  in  that  I — A.  They  look  upon  it  in  that  light ; 
they  were  told  that  they  were  wanted  in  Indiana  to  vote  the  Republi- 
can ticket. 

Q.  Who  tells  them  that? — A.  Some  of  their  "strikers."  The  evi- 
dence we  have  is  that  the  movement  was  first  instigated  by  Republi- 
cans— whether  leading  Republicans  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  What  is  your  information  on  that  subject  ? — A.  The  first  informa- 
tion 1  had  was  a  paper  that  was  placed  in  my  hands,  called  the  (xreen- 
castle  Banner,  iu  which  the  editor  proposed  to  find  homes  for  tifteen 
hundred  colored  immigrants  in  this  State. 

Q.  Did  it  make  any  political  suggestion  in  connection  with  that  prop- 
osition f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Q.  That  proposition  was  purely  industrial  ? — A,  It  appeared  so. 

y.  No  other  reason  was  stated  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  that  if  they  wouhi  come  they  would  be  furnished  with  homes  ? 
— A.  That  was  the  proposition.  • 

Q.  Was  there  any  political  suggestion  there  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  else  did  you  obtain  any  information  on  this  subject  ? — A. 
The  correspondence  these  parties  who  are  working  up  the  exodus  move- 
ment had  with  regard  to  it  was  with  men  who,  I  am  informed,  are  Re- 
publicans. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  of  their  offering  the  colored  people  any  political  in- 
dacements  qr  giving  them  any  political  reasons  why  they  should  come 
to  Indiana  f— A,  No,  sir.  I  saw  that  one  colored  man,  named  C.  A. 
Scott,  was  very  cautions  in  his  report ;  he  said,  '*  You  can  get  a  few  dol- 
lars more  wages  in  Indiana,  but  you  will  have  to  work  harder;  no  idle 
time  is  allowed  ;  you  will  not  be  indulged  as  you  are  in  North  Carolina." 
He  evidently  had  not  the  courage  to  advise  them  to  go.  He  said,  "  If 
yon  do  go,  you  had  better  not  go  till  spring." 

Q.  His  report  was,  iu  substance,  if  you  are  industrious,  and  will  go  to 
Indiana,  you  can  do  well ;  but  the  lazy  had  better  stay  in  North  Caro- 
lina; is  there  any  political  motive  in  that? — A.  Apparently  not.  But 
when  I  asked  him  whom  did  he  meet  in  Indianapolis,  he  mentioned  sev- 
eral persons :  Dr.  Abbot,  a  colored  man,  Mr.  Thompson,  a  colored  man, 
and  a  white  man  who  was  one  of  the  city  officers.  I  asked  him  what 
their  politics  were,  and  he  said  they  were  Republicans.    I  asked  him 
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how  he  came  to  seek  these  parties.  He  said  he  had  letters  of  intrortac- 
tion  to  them,  indorsed  by  representative  colored  men  from  North  Car- 
olina. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  only  because  he  had  letters  of  introduction  to  and  had 
conversation  with  Republicans  that  you  suppose  this  movement  to  have 
a  political  purpose  ?— A.  I  said  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  my  own  ; 
that  I  spoke  only  from  common  reports. 

Q.  Did  he  state  that  these  Republicans  whom  he  met  in  Indianapolis 
gave  any  political  reason  for  invitinjf  colored  people  to  come  into  the 
iState  f — A.  1  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Q.  They  better  not  come  until  spring,  he  said  f — A.  L  think  that  was 
one  thing  he  said. 

(At  this  point  some  discussion  arose  as  to  the  laws  of  Indiana  in  re- 
gard to  voting,  which  the  chairman  settled  by  stating  that  there  was  a 
provision  in  the  constitution  of  Indiana  whereby  a  residence  of  six 
months  in  the  State  makes  a  man  a  voter.) 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Q.  Would  you  not  have  supposed  that,  if  they  wanted  these  men 
there  for  political  purposes,  he  would  not  have  asked  them  to  postpone 
going  there  till  spring  I — A.  I  have  simply  told  you  what  was  said  to 
me,  or  what  I  have  heard  from  common  report;  you  can  draw  your 
own  inferences. 

Q.  Then  all  the  reason  you  have  for  supposing  this  movement  to 
have  a  political  purpose  is  because  this  man,  when  he  went  to  Indian- 
apolis,, took  with  him  letters  addressed  to  Republicans  and  while  there 
conversed  with  Republicans? — A.  ]S^o,  sir;  that  is  not  all  the  reason  I 
have.  I  had  observed  that  Scott  was  very  unwilling  to  communicate 
freely  to  me  on  th«  subject,  suspecting  that  I  intended  to  use  any- 
thing that  I  might  learn  from  him  for  ))ublicatiou.  He  is  a  mechanic, 
a.  carpenter,  a  good  workman,  and  finds  no  trouble  in  getting  employ- 
ment by  the  leading  citizens.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  charac- 
ter. Therefore  he  was  very  cautious  what  he  said  to  me.  So  I  had  a 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  practicing  physician,  Dr.  Cobb, 
call  upon  him.  The  doctor  said  to  him,  *'  I  have  read  your  interview  in 
the  Messenger,  and  am  highly  pleased  with  it;"  and  they  conversed  for 
some  time  in  regard  to  it.  Finally  Dr.  Cobb  said,  **  Do  you  think  that 
it  is  really  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  Indiana  that  they  can 
earn  more  wages  and  will  be  better  off  in  all  respects  than  they  are 
here!"  Then  Scott  said,  "  I  will  tell  you,  doctor;  I  do  not  tell  editors 
everything  I  know;  but  I  will  tell  you  that  the  real  fact  of  the  matter  is 
this:  the  colored  people  will  not  stay  in  Indiana  more  than  a  year;  the 
object  is  to  get  them  to  Indiana ;  and  there  they  are  now  forming  a  land 
and  emigration  association,  and  they  intend  to  carry  the  colored  people 
to  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Kansas,  and  in  a  year  from  now  they  will  be 
taken  from  Indiana  and  carried  to  Kansas.^ 

Q.  That  is  the  statement  which  the  doctor  gave  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  these  people  going  there! — A.  The  only 
way  I  can  account  for  it  is  that  these  agents,  Evans  and  others,  were 
paid  to  work  up  the  fever. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  were  paid! — A.  Ko,  sir;  I  have  no  idea. 
I  have  seen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dukehart,  where  he  says  he  pays 
Evans  a  dollar  a  head,  and  Evans  has  not  denied  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  reason  ! — A.  I  stated  that  since 
that  I  had  a  letter  placed  in  my  hand  from  Nathan  Wade,  in  which  he 
asks  for  money  to  come  home;  and  I  read  that  letter  to  Taylor  Evans, 
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and  I  aaitl,  '*  If  yoa  have  any  conseionce  at  all  yon  would  quit  this  busi- 
Des8,^H)iug  th  se  people  there  to  starve;"  ami  be  said,  ^^I  am  just 
empIj^P  by  the  Emigration  Aid  Society;''  flud  he  said  to  me,  **If  you 
were  ^l)loyed  to  do  a  certain  work,  wouldn't  you  do  your  duty!" 

Q.  He  said  he  was  employed  by  the  Emigration  Aid  Society! — A, 
Ye8,  sir ;  and  he  says,  *'  If  you  were  employed  to  do  a  thing,  wonldu'ti 
you  do  your  duty!"  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  their  condition  there^ 
fle  said  he  didn't  know  anything  of  their  condition  there.  I  saiiff 
"Why  don't  you  go  there  and  see  to  it!"  He  said  he  had  only  money 
enough  to  go  to  Washington  and  turn  back. 

Q.  I  see  in  this  newspaper  where  Ex- Judge  W.J,  Clarke  has  started 
a  paper  called  The  Signal,  and  where  he  states  that  a  negro  accused  of 
a  crime  is  convicted  oa  half  the  evidence  that  it  takes  to  convict  a  white 
man. — A.  My  answer  is  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  ch  irge;  that  it  is 
false.    My  answer  is  here  in  this  copy  of  my  paper. 

INFAMOUS  DEFAMATIONS. 

Our  attention  was  recently  directed  to  a  paragraph  taken  from  an  article  in  ez-Jndgo 
W.  J.  Clarke's  paper,  the  Siffna],  in  which  the  exjadge  cbarffes  that  in  many  of  onr 
eastern  connties  **  the  colored  man  is  excluded  from  the  jury-box  because  of  his  color,^ 
and,  inrther,  that  "a  negro  accused  of  crime  is  convicted  on  half  the  evidence  which 
is  necessary  to  convict  a  white  man."  This  charge,  coming  whence  it  may,  is  simply 
infamous,  and  the  only  excuse  we  can  find  for  the  false  declaration  is  that  the  anthur 
thereof  may  have  reached  the  petulance  of  age  that  is  the  early  blossom  of  senility, 
and  that  his  faculties  are  so  abated  that  he  may  plead  the  infirmities  of  years  for  hav- 
ing given  utterance  to  so  vile  a  slander  against  our  people. 

There  is  no  trnth  in  the  charge,  so  far  as  the  inferior  courts  of  the  counties  of  Wayne 
and  Lenoir  are  concerned,  which  his  ex  judgeship  delights  in  pointing  out  so  conspic- 
uously in  connection  with  what  we  have  quoted  A*om  his  article,  and  the  reckless  im- 
putation,  in  manner  and  in  matter,  is  simply  a  fabrication,  a  piece  of  arrogance,  or,  in 
charity,  let  us  hope,  a  thoughtless  license  of  speech. 

Oor  Kinston  contemporary  has  already  spoken  its  protest  as  far  as  Lenoir  County  is 
concerned,  and  the  Messenger  does  so  in  behalf  of  Wayne  County.  Our  inftfiior  court 
is  presided  over  by  three  most  honorable  gentlemen,  aud  its  worthy  solicitor  is  as  geu- 
erous  as  he  is  unbiased  in  the  discharge  of  his  unpleasant  duties,  alike  to  white 
and  black.  All  who  know  the  presiding  justice,  old  Maj.  John  C.  Slocumb,  know  him 
to  be  a  high-toned,  npright.  Christian  gentleman,  as  such  respected  by  both  white  and 
black,  and  what  we  here  say  of  him  we  can  also  apply  in  the  strictest  sen&e  to  his  as- 
sociates upon  the  bench,  Messrs.  L.  G.  Pearsall  and  F.  I.  Beoton.  Mr.  L  F.  Dortcb,  the 
able  solicitor,  has  the  confidence  of  our  citizens,  and  discharges  his  duties  with  an  eye 
to  mercy  rather  than  bias  towards  colored  offenders,  and  weconld*cite  many  instances 
in  evidence  of  this  fact.  Again,  the  charge  that  colored  men  are  being  excluded  from 
juries  is  not  true,  especially  when  applied  to  Wayne  County  inferior  court.  We  are 
ofiicially  assured  that  there  has  not  been  a  jnry  empaneled  for  several  terms  but  two 
or  more  colored  men  were  on  it,  except  when  set  aside  by  the  defendant  in  the  case. 
The  State  has  hardly  ever  rejected  one. 

No,  there  ih  no  oppression  of  the  colored  people  in  oor  courts  of  justice,  and,  lastly, 
onr  readers  will  agree  with  ns  that  such  impntations  come  with  peculiar  bad  grace 
from  the  pen  of  ex-Judge  Clarke,  his  judicial  record  considered,  no  matter  whether  it 
be  intended  as  a  *'  puff  for  show  "  or  a  **  field-bat "  for  political  ends. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  it  is  claimed  by  papers  in  yoar  own  State 
that  sach  things  exist? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  of  yonr  North  Carolina  papers! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  editor  claim  it  so! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  Kepablican, 
and  edits  a  Republican  paper. 

Q.  Then  you  think  a  Repnblican  cannot  tell  the  trnth  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 
he  can ;  but  this  is  not  trne.  I  was  speaking  awhile  ago  of  the  court 
in  one  county,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  at  all  in  favor  of  the  in- 
ferior courts,  and  I  advocated  that  criminal  courts  should  be  established 
in  their  place.  Yet  we  have  most  excellent  gentlemen,  three  highly- 
esteemed  gentlemen,  on  the  bench,  one  who  is  an  old  Christian  gentle 
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man,  a  Methodist  of  lifetime  standing,  vho  are  on  oar  beucb,  and  they 
are  generally  liked  by  both  white  and  black.  ^j^ 

Q.  Isn't  there  difference  of  opinion  in  North  Carolina  as  I^Bhether 
the  negroes  have  all  their  rights  in  the  courts? — A.  There TWe  some 
demagogues  who  want  office  who  make  that  charge,  but  intelligent  Ke- 
publicans  do  not  make  that  charge,  and  the  ignorant  portion  of  the 
colored  people  are  ready  to  believe  that  they  have  some  grievances 
when  it  is  continually  told  to  them  by  these  men.  They  believe  they 
are  wronged  in  the  courts,  but  those  who  know  and  understand  the 
situation  do  not  think  so.  For  those  who  do  not  get  an  attorney  one  is 
appointed  for  him,  and  they  generally  take  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
if  he  is  not  fairly  treated. 

Q.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Bonitz,  isn't  there  a  difference  between  the  Repub- 
lican demagogues  and  the  Democratic  patriots  as  to  this  fact  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  there  are  demagogues  in  both  parties. 

Q.  Well,  some  of  these  Republicans  do  hold  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  North  State  is  a  paper  published  in  your  State? — A.  Yes,  sir* 
I  am  exchanging  with  it. 

Q.  What  does  it  think  about  it?— A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  am  not 
very  familiar  with  that  section,  as  it  is  some  distance  from  m^'  place  to 
Oreensborough. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  against  the  editor  of  that  paper? — A.  I 
think  the  editor  is  Mr.  Keogh. 

Senator  Vance.  No,  it  is  not. 

The  Witness.  I  was  under  the  impression  it  was  Keogh;  that  is  the 
reason  I  stated' what  I  did ;  but  I  look  upon  that  paper  as  being  •a  good 
paper. 

Q.  (By  Senator  WiNDOM.)  If  he  says  the  negroes  are  not  fairly  treated 
in  the  matter  of  juries,  do  you  think  that  he  does  that  from  a  false  mo- 
tive, or  that  he  rs  simply  mistaken  as  to  his  judgment? — A.  I  think  he 
is  doing  wrong  to  single  out  rare  cases  and  charge  them  as  being  the 
rule.  1  might  cite  the  case  of  Mechin,  and  say  that  was  a  hard  sentence ; 
but  the  general  character  of  the  person  is  taken  into  account  in  the 
courts  in  imposing  sentences. 

Q.  I  find  that  this  gentleman  of  whom  yon  spoke  so  well,  and  who 
edits  this  paper,  says: 

Id  the  year  1870  the  DemocratB  obtaiDed  control  of  the  legifflatnre  for  the  first  time 
aiDce  the  war.  It  is  well  UDderfttood  that  their  victory  was  won  by  the  aid  of  the 
ku-klax,  and  was  the  resalt  of  the  bloody  oatrages  committed  by  that  order  doring 
the  two  or  three  years  preceding  that  election.  This  order  and  kindred  organiza- 
tions, which  bad  lor  their  common  object  the  snppression  or  control  of  the  votes  of 
the  colored  people,  were  disbanded.  Prosecutions  against  many  members  of  these  or- 
ders had  already  been  institnted  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  murderers  of 
colored  people,  and  Republicans  could  no  longer  expect  that  immunity  which  had  been 
ao  generously  and  so  invariably  extended  to  them  by  the  State  courts.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  tne  work  so  well  begun  could  be  accontplished  Just  as  effectually  and  far 
more  safely  through  the  legislature,  many  of  whom  were  members  of  the  different 
secret  orders  organized  to  prevent  negro  supremacy,  and  many  others  elected  by  their 
influence  and  heartily  sympathizing  with  them.  In  other  words,  the  Democrats,  find- 
ing that  they  could  not  deprive  the  colored  people  of  the  right  to  vote  by  violence 
withont  great  danger  to  themselves,  determined  to  accomplish  this  object,  so  dear  to 
their  hearts,  hy  law.  From  that  date  the  legislation  of  North  Carolina,  so  far  as  it 
affects  tbe  colored  people  and  their  interests,  bears  the  unmistakable  impress  of  the  ka- 
klux,  and  breathes  the  intQlerant  spirit  of  that  bloody  order.  The  first  important  step 
which  the  Democrats  took  to  carry  out  the  programme  which  they  had  laid  down 
was  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  right  to  elect  their  own  county  commissioners  and 
magistrates,  and  to  give  the  legislature  the  right  to  appoint  the  latter.  By  this  act 
they  placed  the  power  of  trying  petty  cases  in  the  hands  of  a  lot  of  their  own  ku-klux 
followers,  who  have  not  failed  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  masters.  This  was  felt 
to  be  a  heavy  blow,  but  it  was  light  in  comparison  with  what  was  to  come.    The  col- 
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ored  people  mij^bt  have  borne,  with  aome  eqaanimity,  the  sight  of  a  ku-klax  i^overn- 
or  and  secretary  of  state  bat  when  they  are  compelled  to  have  their  liven  and  their 
liberty  placed  in  the  hands  of  kn-klnx  indges,  they  feel 'that  the  limit  of  human  for- 
bearance has  been  reached.  One,  at  least,  of  the  judges  of  onr  superior  court  was  an 
active  member  of  the  ku-klux,  and  attained  to  rank  and  influeooe  in  the  order  in  his 
own  county. 

It  is  true  that  he  showed  the  white  feather  when  the  pinch  came,  but  thid  very  cow- 
ardice makes  him  the  more  dangerons,  because  he  would  naturally  be  anxions  to  wipe 
out  this  disgrace  by  more  than  common  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  men  whom  in  their 
boar  of  danger  he  was  ready  to  betray  to  save  his  own  skin.  It  is  his  proud  boast 
that  he  once  9koi  a  ** nigger"  in  the  hack  in  8ELF  defexcr,  and  he  never  has  forgiven 
the  "nigger''  for  it  to  this  day.  There  are  others  of  onr  judges  who,  if  not  mem- 
bers of  the  ko-klnx,  were  in  full  sympathy  with  them.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  view 
of  the  whole  system — a  ku-klnz  legislature  to  make  the  laws,  a  ku-klux  solicitor  to 
prosecute,  a  ku-klux  jury  to  try  the  case,  and  a  ko-klux  judge  to  pass  sentence ;  men 
who  have,  all  of  them,  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  exert  their  power  to  keep  down  the 
colored  people.  When  we  add  to  this  the  notorious  fact  that  these  men  and  their 
friends  believe  that  **  niggrrs ''  have  no  right  to  vote,  and  that  the  placing  of  the 
ballot  in  tbo  hands  of  the  colored  people  was  an  outrage  on  the  entire  South,  and  was 
done  on  purpose  to  humiliate  Southern  men,  we  can  see  that  this  system  is  a  far  more 
formidable  engine  of  oppression  than  any  open  violence,  because  its  work  ia  done  under 
the  forme  of  law. 

A.  With  yoar  permission  I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation.  So 
far  as  his  statement  aboat  the  taking  of  the  right  of  suffrage  from  the 
people — the  right  of  electing  their  own  officers,  I  will  state  that  prev'i- 
oas  to  the  last  constitution  we  had  the  most  miserable  and  deplorable 
state  of  t^ounty  governments.  For  instance,  in  our  own  county  we  had 
a  bad  government;  the  county  bonds  were  almost  worthless,  and  the 
county  finances  were  in  the  hands  of  speculators  and  brokers  in  the 
court-house,  and  the  warrants  were  not  worth  forty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  jurors  could  not  get  a  dollar  for  sitting  on  the  juries,  and  not  a 
dollar  of  claim  against  the  county  could  be  collected.  We  had  ignorant 
people  on  the  courts  and  for  magistrates,  and  came  frequently  near 
having  difficulties  growing  out  of  these  facts.  One  that  I  know  of  was 
a  colored  magistrate  who  could  not  read  and  write.  He  was  in  a  colored 
township,  where  the  population  was  largely  colored,  and  he  was  a  noto- 
rioas  character.  Yet  the  colored  people  elected  him  to  any  office  that 
he  wanted,  either  to  the  legislature  or  any  other  office  that  he  aspired 
to.  He  abused  his  influence,  and  in  several  cases  took  bribes  to  decide 
the  cases  before  him — in  two  or  three  cases.  He  would  order  wild 
young  colored  men  to  take  their  guns  and  go  and  arrest  white  men 
without  a  warrant.  And  all  this  kind  of  thing  caused  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  these  county  governments.  The  leading  republicans  desired  it 
in  many  instances,  and  preferred  the  legislature  to  appoint  the  magis- 
trates. It  was  the  dedire  to  get  back  to  the  old  system  before  the  war, 
becanne  it  was  necessary  to  all  who  owned  property  to  have  it  fairly 
assessed  and  taxed,  and  the  money  applied  to  legitimate  purposes. 

Q.  My  desire  is  to  ask  you  if  there  are  not  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween some  people  of  the  State  on  that  subject  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  I  observe  that  you  stated  there  was  no  discrimination  between  the 
races  in  the  courts. — A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  discrimination. 

Q.  You  do  understand  that  there  is  a  very  substantial  difference  be- 
tween the  penal  laws  of  North  Carolina  and  most  Northern  States  in 
regard  to  the  punishment  of  offences  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  in  Indiana  the  stealing  of  seventy-five 
cents  is  punished  in  the  same  way  as  in  North  Carolina  f — A.  If  you 
had  such  loose  moral  characters. 

Q.  No,  no;  I  am  simply  asking  if  it  is  so. — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Is  it  SO  that  tho  penal  laws  of  Indiana  and  the  Northern  States 
generally  are  more  favorable  to  petty  offences  than  in  North  Carolina  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so,  and  yet  our  courts  have  as  much  to  do  as 
they  can  in  trying  these  cases. 

Q.  I  am  not  asserting  that  your  laws  are  not  necessary  there,  bnt  I 
am  speaking  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
laws  of  your  State  and  that  of  most  Northern  States. 

Senator  Voouhbes.  I  will  save  you  the  trouble,  Mr.  Blair,  of  ques- 
tioning  Mr.  Bonitz  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  Indiana.  We  have 
plenty  of  evidence  here  at  hand  upon  that  subject,  and  I  will  save  you 
the  trouble  of  examining  him  upon  it. 

Senator  Blair.  How  many  instances  have  yon  seen  of  men  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  Ave  years  for  stealing  seventy  Ave  cents  worth  of  prop- 
erty !    What  do  you  know  of  anything  of  that  kind  f 

Senator  Vogrhees.  I  will  prove  that  the  same  thing  is  done  in  In- 
diana just  as  soon  as  you  get  through  with  the  witness.  I  will  prove 
that  petit  larceny  is  punished  with  as  severe  penalties  almost  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  as  in  Nprth  Oarolina.  There  are  plenty  of  witnesses 
to  prove  it ;  two  prosecuting  attorneys  will  prove  it- 

Q.  (By  Senator  Blair.)  What  was  your  understanding  upon  this  sub- 
ject before  you  got  your  understanding  now  from  the  chairman  f — ^A.  I 
know  nothing  about  the  laws  of  the  Northern  States,  except  what  in- 
formation I  received  by  reading  reports  in  my  exchanges  of  trials  and 
convictions  there.  Of  course  I  admit  there  is  a  diversity  of  penalties 
inflicted  upon  the  same  offences  throughout  the  United  States.  I  have 
seen  in  the  New  York  courts  where  a  party  has  stolen  thousands  of 
dollars  and  gotten  off  with  one  year  in  the  penitentiary,  but  in  our 
courts  where  penalties  are  very  severe  they  are  generally  penalties  in- 
flicted on  old  offenders.  If  they  are  first  offences  probably  they  will  be 
let  off  on  the  payment  of  costs.  If  we  had  less  severe  penalties  in  our 
State  1  do  not  see  how  we  could  get  along  with  our  courts. 

Q.  I  was  not  asking  yon  as  to  that.  I  am  getting  at  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  people  there.  Isn't  it  the  understanding  that  the  punish- 
ments are  less  severe  in  the  Northern  States  than  in  the  Southern 
States  f — A.  The  colored  people  have  been  made  to  believe  that,  and 
that  is  the  reason  some  of  them  are  going  to  the  North. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  reason  which  would  operate  on  white  as  well  as 
black,  would  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  it  would. 

Q.  Still  you  say  there  is  no  discrimination  between  the  races  ?— ^A. 
No,  sir ;  there  is  np  discrimination. 

Q.  But  the  belief  Is  that  the  laws  are  more  liberal  in  Indiana  than  in 
North  Carolina  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  accounts  for  the  exodus  to  some  extent  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all. 

The  TViTNESS.  While  I  want  to  protest  that  I  am  not  a  Republican, 
yet  I  also  want  to  protest  that  when  yon  speak  of  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  parties  for  larceny  in  my  State  as  being  a  law  that  operates 
harshly  on  the  Bepnblicans  I  want  to  say  that  the  Republican  party  of 
my  State  are  not  all  rogues. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  second  district! — A.  He 
was  a  colored  man  named  Collins.  iHp^ 

Q.  Who  is  the  prosecuting  officer  now! — A.  Swift  Calloway;  he  is 
the  first  prosecuting  officer  who  is  a  Democrat  that  we  had  in  our  dis- 
trict. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  E.  LAMB. 

John  E.  Lamb  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qaestion.  Where  do  yon  reside  f — Answer.  Terre  Haute, Vigo  County, 
Indiana. 

Q.  You  were  born  there,  I  believe! — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  Practicing  law. 

Q.  Uow  long  have  you  been  practicing  law  t — A.  About  five  years. 

Q«  State  what  official  positions  you  have  held  in  your  profession  t — 
A.  I  was  prosecuting  attorney  in  my  district  for  three  and  a  half  years. 

Q.  What  counties  were  embraced  in  your  district? — A.  Vigo  and 
Sullivan. 

Q.  You  were  three  and  a  half  years  prosecuting  attorney  ? — A,  Y'es, 
sir;  onc««.  by  appointment  and  onc^  by  election. 

Q.  That  is  of  the  ciix)uit  court  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State,  Mr.  Lamb,  whether  your  acquaintance  is  very  general  in 
thecontityin  which  you  live,  and  especially  in  Sullivan  County  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  know  them  very  well,  perhaps  as  well  as  anybody  in  Sulli- 
van County,  and  especially  do  I  know  tbe  people  of  my  own  county. 

Q.  State  what  ward  you  live  in,  in  the  city  of  Terre  Haute! — A.  In 
the  third  ward. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  colored  population  of  the  city  reside  in  that 
ward  f — A.  Not  quite  one-half. 

Q.  There  are  more  in  that  ward  than  in  any  other  ward  of  the  city  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  twice  as  many. 

Q.  How  many  colored  voters  are  there  in  Vigo  County  t — A.  Between 
four  and  five  hundred. 

Q.  Making  the  population  about  how  many  in  that  county  Y — A. 
Making,  I  believe,  five — to  count  but  one  voter,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  young  men — I  should  say  two  thousand  colored  people  iu  the 
county. 

Q.  Mr.  Lamb,  the  examination  of  the  last  witness  closed  on  questions 
concerning  the  penal  laws  of  Indiana  and  North  Carolina;  state  if  yoa 
are  familiar  with  the  penal  laws  of  Indiana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am. 

Q.  State  what  penalty  can  be  intiicted  in  our  courts  for  petit  larceny  T 
— A.  VV^ell,  sir,  petit  Irirceny  in  our  State  is  an  oflft*nce  defined  by  statute, 
and  consists  of  stealing  any  property  of  any  value  not  exceeding  $15, 
and  is  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  $5J0  and  confinement  in  the 
penitentiary^  not  more  than  three  years,  or  iu  the  common  jail  for  any 
time  less  than  one  year. 

Q.  How  about  disfranchisement? — A.  They  can  be  disfranchised  for 
any  purpose  not  more  than  fourteen  years. 

Q.  For  petit  larceny  they  can  be  imprisoned  for  three  years  and  dis- 
franchised fourteen! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  if  you,^as  prosecuting  attorney,  have  seen  any  cases  of  that 
kind  in  your  experience. — A.  I  sent  a  white  man  to  tbe  penitentiary 
for  two  years  for  stealing  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  an  old  hat. 

Q.  The  value  of  those  articles  was  not  equal  to  seventy  five  cents, 
was  it  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  was.  But  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  it,  1  think  the  man  went  to  the  penitentiary  on  general  principles. 

Q.  He  was  a  bad  mant — A.  Yes,  sir;  everybody  was  ready  to  send 
him  there  whenever  they  got  a  chance. 

Q.  There  is  no  trouble,  however,  about  sending  a  man  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  stealing  seventy  five  cents  if  he  is  convicted  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disfranchisement  f — A.  I  think  two  years,  the  same 
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as  the  term  in  the  penitentiary.    That  was  in  Sullivan  County,  where 
the  Democratic  majority  is  1,300. 

Q.  The  man  was  tried  by  a  Democratic  jury  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  as  to 
the  composition  of  that  jury,  but  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get  a  jury  in 
that  county  without  two-thirds  of  them  being  Democrats. 

Q.  He  was  a  Democrat  himself,  wasn't  he  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  a  Democratic  court  f — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  yourself  are  a  Democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary  for  two  years  and  disfran- 
chised him  for  twot — A.  l^es,  sir.  Mr.  Kelley  has  corrected  me  as  to 
that ;  it  was  for  two  years. 

Q.  So  if  these  North  Carolina  people  think  they  are  going  to  a  land 
where  there  is  a  more  lenient  penal  law  than  they  have  in  North  Caro* 
Hna,  they  are  mistaken  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  unless  the  penalty  can  be  in* 
creased  to  five  } ears  down  there,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  stated. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  you  know,  if  anything,  on  the  subject 
of  these  people  coming  into  our  county ;  how  many  have  been  brought 
there  T — A.  Well,  I  should  say,  up  to  the  time  I  left  home,  Monday 
afternoon,  there  had  come  into  Vigo  County  between  one  hundred  and 
titty  and  two  hundred  people,  men,  women,  and  children.  Besides  thia 
number,  there  have  been  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  come  to  Terre  Haute, 
and  taken  to  Parke  County  and  Rockville,  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles 
above  there. 

Q.  Who  took  them  up  there  f — A.  I  cannot  say  who  took  them.  I 
know  who  sent  them.  It  was  Mr.  Walker,  the  mail  agent  at  Terre 
Haute,  at  the  depot. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Walker  f — A.  He  is  the  mail  agent  at  the  depot, 

Q.  Is  he  a  prominent  colored  politician  ! — A.  He  is  the  most  promi- 
nent man  among  them. 

Q.  Where  are  those  people  who  have  been  brought  to  Vigo  County  t 
— A.  A  number  of  them  are  standing  on  the  streets,  young  men,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  boys  among  them  ;  there  are  men,  women,  and 
children— men  who  are  the  huHbands  of  women,  I  suppose — who  are 
qusyrtered  now  in  what  is  known  as  the  new  African  Methodist  Episco* 
pal  chnrch,  down  in  the  third  ward. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  housed  in  that  church  ? — A.  Well,  I  think 
on  that  day  there  were  forty  or  fifty. 

Q.  How  were  they  being  fed  ! — A.  By  the  charity  of  the  people  round 
about  there. 

Q.  What  measures  were  taken  to  raise  money  for  them  to  buy  them 
something  to  eat? — A.  Ten  days  ago  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  colored 
people  to  do  something  about  it.  I  do  not  know  the  purposes  of  the 
meeting  further  than  it  all  ended  in  a  row  in  trying  to  raise  a  commit* 
tee.  They  failed  to  do  so.  The  better  clasa  of  colored  people  in  our 
State  are  opposed  to  the  movement.  Nobody  but  Walker  has  taken  any 
prominence  in  it  since  they  came  there  without  food  or  means.  I  think 
there  is  some  sort  of  organization  gotten  up  on  Sunday,  some  sort  of 
relief  society  to  help  them.  Some  of  them  came  there  on  Friday  night 
and  some  Saturday  and  Monday.  I  saw  some  of  them,  with  baskets  on 
their  arms,  looking  for  food;  I  saw  several  of  them  who  stopped  me  and 
asked  me  for  money.  Some  of  them  were  rather  well  dressed  and  well- 
behaved  looking  people,  but  they  had  no  money  and  nothing  to  eat. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  who  have  reached  Terre  Haute  have  re- 
ceived employment  f — A.  Very  few.  I  know  that  some  of  them  have 
been  employed.  Mr.  Walker  has  interested  in  getting  them  employed  ;. 
I  do  not  think  that  others  have.    The  wages  for  colored  people  are  so 
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low,  and  there  are  enough  of  ouc  own  people  to  fill  all  the  positions,  that 
they  cannot  make  more  than  ten  to  twelve  dollars  with  board.  Ton 
know  of  cases,  and  so  do  I,  where  they  have  been  paid  in  good  families 
that  mach,  bat  never  more.  They  cannot  get  work,  and  several  of  them 
told  me  that  they  had  been  told  they  would  have  to  wait  antil  spring  to 
get  work  on  the  farms. 

Q.  I  know  yoar  full  acquaintance  with  nearly  everybody  in  Vigo 
County ;  from  that  acquaintance  with  the  farmers  of  Vigo  County,  will 
you  tell  this  committee  whether  there  is  any  demand  for  these  people 
or  fbr  any  laborers  in  that  county  at  this  time  f — A.  I  am  well  ac- 
qaaiuted  with  the  farmers  of  the  county  and  in  our  township,  and  I 
never  heard  of  any  such  demand,  and  I  think  if  there  was  such  a  de- 
mand I  would  know  of  it. 

Q.  What  could  a  laboring  man  get  to  do  starting  out  to  get  a  day's 
work,  white  or  colored,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  especially  in  Vigo 
County  f — A.  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  work  at  all,  unless  he  worked 
for  nothing ;  of  course  he  might  work  for  his  board ;  if  there  was  any 
work  for  him  to  do,  maybe  he  would  get  fifty  cents  a  day  for  a  day's 
work.  There  are  plenty  of  men,  I  believe,  in  Vigo  County  for  $10  per 
month,  and  glad  to  get  ic  in  the  winter  time. 

Q.  Did  you  happen  to  talk  to  trustee  Abbott  before  yon  left  homet — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  information  and  knowledge  of  people  wanting  em- 
ployment there  and  not  being  able  to  get  it  t^A.  I  do  not  know  as  £ 
can  say,  except  that  men  have  been  coming  to  me  for  the  last  six 
months  asking  for  help  and  for  work,  and  if  they  could  not  get  work 
they  needed  charity. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  common  and  a  constant  thing! — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  State  in  regard  to  our  county,  whether  it  is  an  old,  well-settled 
ami  cultivated  county,  or  a  new  county  demanding  labor  to  clear  it  up 
and  put  it  under  cultivation. — A.  It  is  an  old  county,  a  good  agricul- 
tural county,  and  well  populated,  and  I  suppose  in  the  seventy  or  ninety 
counties  of  our  State  there  is  not  one  as  densely  populated  as  it. 

Q.  It  was  settled  in  1812, 1  believe  f — A.  Yes,  and  has  about  30,000 
people  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  those  emigrants  who  were  taken  up 
into  Parke  County  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  they  got  employment, 
and  for  those  I  think  they  made  arrangements  up  there  in  the  Quaker 
settlement,  up  near  Annapolis. 

Q.  That  is  a  heavy  Republican  county,  is  it  not,  Parke  County  f — A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  they  took  fifty  or  sixty  up  there t — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
they  were  not  all  voters. 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  who  had 
gone  to  Vigo  County  t — A.  I  have  heard  of  only  a  few ;  some  may  get  a 
day's  work,  but  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  know  there  are  six  or  seven 
employed  by  Republican  politicians  there. 

Q.  Who  are  they  f — A.  There  are  two  or  three  men  and  women  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Beauchamp,  a  Republican  politician,  who  was  consul  at 
Aixla-Chapelle  and  Cologne.  He  has  not  been  back  long.  Another 
politician,  Mr.  Boudinot,  I  think  has  one. 

Q.  You  may  give  such  evidence  as  you  have,  that  this  is  a  political 
movement,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  or  any  other  facts  that  you 
many  have  concerning  the  exodus. — A.  I  do  not  know  what  reasons 
they  have  for  immigration  to  other  parts  of  tho  State;  but  it  has  im- 
pressed me  as  a  pHitir^l  inovtMuei?*^  f  i       .«  roison — that  when   the 
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people  cnme  there  they  were  not  met  by  people  regardless  of  politics,  or 
by  the  better  classes  of  people,  even  of  the  colored  people,  but  they 
were  met  by  these  United  States  officials  who  have  been  active  in  get- 
ting them  to  come  there,  and  getting  places  and  taking  care  of  them.  I 
heard  of  this  man  Walker  sending  a  circular  to  the  South  some  ten 
days  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  circular  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  read  it.  But  I 
know  that  those  liepublicans  who  are  going  about  in  Terre  Haute  try- 
ing  to  get  employment  for  these  people  are  favoring  the  movement ; 
and  I  know  the  further  fact  that  a  gentleman,  a  very  prominent  Repub- 
lican from  Terre  Haute,  told  me  last  Saturday  that  Walker  came  to 
him  and  said  they  should  make  room  for  a  large  number  of  them.  It  is 
a  desideratum  for  them  to  come  there.  They  are  trying  to  get  them  in 
Terre  Haute,  so  located  as  to  carry  my  ward  at  the  siiring  elections. 
From  these  facts,  and  others  that  I  knew,  and  because  I  knew  they 
would  not  fare  as  weii  mere  as  they  would  in  North  Carolina,  after  they 
told  me  that  they  were  getting  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  a  month  in 
North  Carolina,  and  iLav  they  were  well  treated,  and  that  none  of  them 
had  any  complaint  against  their  treatment  in  North  Carolina,!  thought 
they  had  better  stay  there  than  come  to  Indiana.  I  will  state  that  I 
never  heard  of  any  railroad  company  being  interested  in  the  movement 
at  all  before  I  read  the  evidence  before  this  committee  the  other  day.  I 
did  not  know  of  any  motive  of  that  kind  for  the  exodus. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  You  say  you  were  a  prosecuting  officer  for  three  and  a  half 
years  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  entiiv  V.  iy'ty?-A.  For  two  counties.  We  have  a  dis- 
trict, and  mine  is  the  fourteenth  judicial  district. 

Q.  What  county  do  you  live  in  f — A.  The  county  I  live  in  is  Vigo, 
and  has  tifty  thousand  people. 

Q.  What  of  the  other  county  f — A.  I  should  say  Sullivan  County  has 
twenty  thousand  people.  I  should  think  there  are  seventy  thousand 
in  the  district. 

Q.  Your  district  comprises  some  large  places.  What  is  the  popula- 
tion of  Terre  Haute  f— A.  We  polled  live  thousand  votes  in  Terre 
Haute,  and  I  suppose  the  population,  according  to  the  ratio  allowed  for 
votes,  would  be  about  twenty-five  thousand  people. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  large  places  in  your  district T — A.  No,  sir; 
Sullivan  has  about  two  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  voters. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  state  the  population  at  two  thousand,  for  the 
negroes,  in  Vigo  County  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  there  as  in  other  counties  f — A.  No,  sir ;  there 
is  not  a  hundred  in  Sullivan  County. 

Q.  Was  your  practice  very  extensive  while  you  were  prosecuting  at- 
torney't — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  criminal  court  in  our  county,  in  Vigo 
County,  and  causes  are  tried  in  the  criminal  court  by  the  criminal 
prosecuting  attorney  ;  so  the  bulk  of  my  practice,  as  pubfic  prosecuting 
attorney,  was  in  Sullivan  County. 

Q.  You  had  a  good  knowledge,  however,  of  the  criminal  practice  in 
the  district  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  I  had,  for  1  was  prosecuting  in 
Sullivan  County,  but  that  did  not  prevent  nie  from  defending  a  man 
before  the  criminal  court  at  home. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  when  ? — A.  When  I  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  I  am  twenty  seven  now;  that  was  six  years 
ago. 
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Q.  Your  observatiou  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  State  ruus  from 
that  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  law  for  the  pauishment  of  i)etit  lareeuy,  such 
as  stealing  an  amount  under  fiftei'U  dollars  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  it  was  pnuished  by  imprisonment  for  three 
years  f — A,  Three  years ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  disfranchisement  for  two  years  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  mistaken 
about  that.  Mr.  Kelly  has  refreshed  my  mind.  It  is  disl'rauchisemeut 
for  the  same  time  as  the  term  of  imprisonment. 

Q.  And  a  fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  ! — A.  Five  hun- 
dred, sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  extreme  of  the  penalty  f — A.  That  is  the  extreme 
of  the  penalty. 

Q.  Eave  you  ever  known,  in  the  whole  of  your  criminal  practice  or 
observation,  a  man  to  be  put  into  the  State's  prison  for  stealing  a  chicken 
in  Indiana! — A.  Yes,  I  think  I  do ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I  think  I 
do.  Senator. 

Q.  You  think  you  recollect  a  single  instance,  and  you  think  that  in- 
stance was  a  dishonor  to  the  State  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  anorher 
case  which  exercised  the  people  of  Indiana,  and  that  was  where  a  col- 
ored man  was  convicted  of  marrying  a  white  woman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  of  a  man's  being  put  into  the  penitentiary 
for  stealing  property  of  a  less  value  than  a  dollar! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  with  the  exception  of  that  man  who  stole  a  bottle  of 
whisky  and  an  old  hat! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  I  know  a  man  who  was 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  an  old  coat. 

Q.  What  was  the  proof  as  to  the  value  of  it ! — A.  I  saw  the  coat,  and 
some  said  it  was  worth  sixty  cents  and  some  said  it  was  worth  a  dollar. 

Q.  Was  it  a  jury  case  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  particular  circumstances  about  it  to  aggravate  the 
offense  !— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not;  I  think  he  was  tried  by  a  jury,  and 
Mr.  Kelly  prosecuted  the  case. 

Q.  Wbat  was  the  length  of  the  sentence  ! — A.  One  year. 

Q.  Was  there  no  fine! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  was  a  fine,  and 
disfranchisement  too;  but  that,  Senator,  is  only  a  formal  thing;  I  will 
say  that,  as  to  the  laws  of  Indiana,  if  a  fellow  gets  out  of  the  peniten- 
tiary he  goes  elsewhere  and  votes  all  the  same. 

Q.  You  mean  that  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  penitentiary  or  a  jail!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  one  case  which  you  know  of;  did  he  serve  his  term  out! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others  that  you  can  give  us  ! — A.  I  say.  Senator,  it 
is  not  a  common  occurrence  with  us  to  have  a  man  convicted  in  that 
way. 

Q.  But  such  cases  occur,  and  you  think  they  are  disgraceful  to  the 
State! — A.  Beally,  I  do  not  like  them  ;  but  the  fact  is  where  they  are 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  offenses  of  that  kind,  it  is  generally  because 
the  party  is  a  bad  man  and  the  people  want  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Q.  That  is  because  he  is  a  hard,  common  character! — A.  Yes,. sir. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  labor  being  hard  to  find;  do  yon  know  of  any 
threats  by  Democrats  against  people  employing  these  immigrants  from 
North  Carolina! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  of  the  kind  ; 
so  far  as  my  county  is  concerned  nothing  has  been  said  to  them ;  in  my 
county  the  Democrats  are  friendly  to  them;  they  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  my  ward,  I  know. 
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Q.  Yoa  are  ia  politics  yonrselff — A.  Yes,  sir,  somewhat;  but  in 
speaking  of  that  fact  I  was  uot  speaking  of  the  people  who  came  there ; 
I  am  speaking  of  those  in  Terre  Haute,  who  have  lived  there  nearly  all  of 
their  lives ;  I  object  as  much  as  anybody  to  people  being  imported  there 
to  take  charge  of  my  State. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  after  a  while  they  will  fall  in  with  the 
others  and  be  as  prosperous  as  they  are? — A.  I  think  the  only  influ- 
ence that  they  would  fall  in  with  now,  in  their  condition,  is  money,  and 
that- the  Republicans  have  most  of  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  Republican  majority  in  your  county? — A.  Our  county 
is  in  rather  a  different  position  from  what  it  has  been ;  last  fall  the  Re- 
publicans were  demoralized  and  they  were  beaten  five  hundred  by  the 
Greenbackers,  and  we  beat  the  Greenbackers  six  hundred  and  the  Re- 
publicans eleven  hundred. 

Q.  Where  did  these  people  who  came  there  come  from  f — A.  They 
came  from  North  Carolina,  from  about  Goldsborongh,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn  from  those  of  whom  I  asked  the  question. 

Q.  Did  3 on  know  of  any  coming  there  from  other  places? — A.  The 
first  of  them  came  from  another  place,  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  name. 

Q.  As  a  politician,  do  you  not  think  that  if  the  Republicans  of  the 
State  were  trying  to  colonize  it  with  negroes  they  would  take  them 
from  some  neaier  [»lace  than  North  Carolina? — A.  I  think  it  is  the  big- 
gest fool  thing  1  ever  knew  any  party  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  expense,  that  they  would  take  them 
from  Kentucky,  for  instance,  before  they  would  from  North  Carolina? — 
A.  I  think  probably  they  would.  It  would  be  reasonable  for  them  to 
do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  political  movement  in  this  exodus? — A. 
I  cannot  see  any  other  reason  for  it,  except  it  be  a  political  one. 

Q.  You  think  the  Republican  party  would  go  to  North  Carolina,  at  a 
cost  of  $20,  to  get  a  voter,  and  have  him  briug  his  wife,  children,  and 
all  with  him,  when  they  could  go  to  Kentucky  and  get  voters  at  a  much 
less  price? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  Republicans  state  that  it  was  a 
very  foolish  thing,  but  that  they  were  going  to  bring  enough  in  there, 
into  Indiana,  to  carry  the  State. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  make  that  statement  f — A.  I  think  the  Repub- 
licans around  Terre  Haute  have  made  it,  and  Mr.  Langsdale,  the  editor 
of  the  Greencastle  Banner.  I  think  there  are  parties  here  who  have 
heard  him  say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  bring  these  men  from  North  Caro- 
lina merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  voters  out  of  them  when  they 
could  be  gotten  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee  at  a  much  less  cost? — A.  I 
think  so.  The  men  who  are  doing  this  sort  of  thing  might  do  very  foolish 
things  in  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Isn't  it  much  easier  to  get  men  from  across  the  river  than  it  is  to 
come  around  by  Washington  and  go  to  5Horth  Carolina  for  them  ? — A. 
Of  course  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  them  across  the  river  and  vote  them 
and  let  them  go  back,  and  I  think  they  do  it  sometimes. 

Q.  You  have  tried  it  on  yourself,  haven't  you,  with  Democratic  white 
voters  ? — A.  I  have  seen  something  of  the  kind  stated  in  Republican 
newspapers. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  that  has  been  done  ? — A.  I  have  not  done 
anything  of  that  kind.  I  have  had  it  charged,  but  I  never  knew  of  any 
such  thing  being  done. 

Q.  You  say  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  have  come 
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iuto  Vigo  CoQOty ;  how  many  of  them  were  voters  ? — A.  I  should  say, 
perhaps,  forty  or  fifty. 

Q.  You  think,  in  all, there  are  some  forty  or  fifty  voters? — A,  Yes, 
sir ;  a  great  many  of  them  don't  seem  to  be  voters.  But  the  trouble 
with  colored  men  is,  that  you  can't  tell  anything  about  it.  A  great 
many  of  them  vote  before  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age.  My  judg- 
ment is  that  there  are  forty  or  fifty  who  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Q.  Well,  do  that  forty  or  fifty  create  any  consternation  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  out  there! — A.  No, sir;  but  they  create  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, because  the  people  out  there  don't  agree  that  people  should  be 
brought  there  in  that  condition. 

Q.  How  do  yoa  know  they  are  brought  there  ? — A.  I  know  they  were 
brought  there. 

Q.  You  don't  think  they  came  there  of  their  own  accord  f — A.  Well, 
sir,  we  can't  think  so  when  they  tell  us  that  their  fare  was  paid. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  government  officer  of  Terre  Haujbe  who  was 
assisting  these  people,  a  Mr.  Walker;  is  he  white  or  colore{^? — A.  He 
is  a  colored  man. 

Q.  He  was  just  looking  after  them  and  taking  care  of  them,  wasn't 
he? — A.  I  do  not  think  he  is  doing  much  for  them.  When  I  left,  the 
most  that  was  being  done  for  them  was  by  some  colored  barbers,  men 
who  belong  to  our  own  people. 

Q.  Who  is  this  man  Walker  ? — A.  He  carries  the  mail  from  the  depot 
to  the  post-office  and  back.    He  is  appointed  under  the  government, 
and  receives  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a  month. 
'    Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  the  exodus  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ! — A.  James  H.  Walker. 

Q.  What  other  Republican  have  3^ou  heard  talk  about  this  as  a  lie- 
publican  political  movement? — A.  I  have  given  you  the  names  of  all 
that  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Just  give  them  to  us  again. — A.  As  I  stated,  you  asked  me  for 
my  reasons  for  believing  this  was  a  political  movement.  I  stated,  from 
the  first  place,  considering  that  there  was  no  need  of  these  people  there, 
and  they  could  do  no  better  there  than  in  North  Garolina,  and  from 
the  fact  that  nobody  took  any  interest  in  them,  in  our  State  at  least,  and 
in  my  county,  except  the  Republicans  and  office-holders^  I  thought  it 
was  a  Kepublican  movement.  These  people  were  brought  there,  and 
had  no  money  to  live  on  when  they  got  there  ;  and  I  thought  these  facts 
justified  the  belief  that  they  were  induced  to  come  there  on  account  of 
their  votes. 

Q.  Who  are  these  Republicans  and  office-holders  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  them? — A.  Well,  sir, these  things  are  done  in  such  a  way 
and  so  much  more  secretly  thau  anything  else,  that  you  cannot  exactly 
state  who  is  doing  it.  What  I  have  said,  I  suspect  more  than  anything 
else.  1  saw  Walker  and  Beechum  consulting  about  it,  and  I  find  that 
men  and  women  are  down  at  Beichum's  working;  and  putting  this  and 
that  together,  it  looks  very  much  to  me  like  a  scheme. 

Q.  It  is  a  sort  of  matter  of  imagination  or  suspicion,  then  ? — A.  Well, 
yes,  sir.    I. have  given  you  all  the  facts  that  I  have. 

Q.  And  all  your  information  is  that  the  Republicans  and  officials 
there  are  the  only  people  who  have  been  taking  an  interest  in  it? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  done  anything  more  than  to  find  places  for  them  when 
they  got  there? — A'.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  done  that  for  some  of  them  ; 
but  so  far  as  supplying  them  now  is  concerned,  there  was  none  of  that 
being  done  when  I  left  home. 
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Q.  Dou't  you  know  that  it  is  generally  coDsidered  that  the  Republi- 
cans are  more  friendly  to  the  negroes  than  the  Democrats,  aud  that 
they  naturally  go  to  them  for  help  ? — ^A.  -I  do  not  thiuk  it  is  trne  in 
our  State. 

Q.  Then  the  Democrats  treat  them  the  same  as  the  Republicans  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  are  just  as  well  treated  by  the  Democrats  as 
by  the  Republicans. 

Q.  Where  do  the  complaints  against  the  exodus  come  from  mostly  Y 
-oA.  From  the  Democrat's;  but  I  say  I  have  yet  to  see  a  man — a 
white  umn— -either  Democrat  or  a  Rt^publicau — who  favors  this  move- 
ment. 

Q.  Isn't  it  mostly  favored  among  the  colored  people? — A.  No,  sir; 
the  colored  people  do  not  like  this  man  Walker.  They  are  against  him, 
and  don't  follow  him,  because  they  did  not  approve  of  his  being  ap- 
pointed there. 

Q.  Tbey  had  a  meeting  there,  did  they  not,  to  take  measures  tor  get- 
ting places  for  these  people? — A.  Yes,  sir;  aud  it  broke  up  in  a  row. 

Q.  Wbat^grOunds  have  the  Republicans  for  being  against  tbemf — A. 
They  say  there  is  no  employment,  aud  that  it  is  a  common  aud  thriftless 
class  of  i)eople  who  are  comiug  there. 


TESTIMONY  OF  ALBERT  J.  KELLY. 

Albert  J.  Kelly  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  Terre  Haute. 

Q.  Wbat  is  your  profession  ! — A.  Practicing  law. 

Q.  How  long  have  3^ou  been  a  practicing  lawyer? — A.  I  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1809,  and  have  been  practicing  for  ten  years. 

Q.  State  what  official  position  you  hold  at  this  time  in  Indiana. — A. 
I  am  prosecuting  attorney'  in  tbe  criminal  court  ot  Vigo  Oonntv. 

Q.  State  how  long  you  have  been  in  that  position.— A.  Nearly  six 
years. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  have  the  grand  jury  together  within  the  year  in 
that  county  ? — A.  Tbe  first  Monday  in  every  month. 

y.  How  many  times  is  the  grand  jury  drawn  ? — A.  Twice ;  at  the 
April  and  October  terms — every  six  months. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  every  year  is  the  criminal  court  in  session 
trying  criminal  cases  ? — A.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  year. 

Q.  Your  county  has  a  large  town — the  city  ot* Terre  Haute — in  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  you  have  k  large  amount  of  business  in  your  court  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  State  the  average  number  of  convictions  in  your  court. — A.  Well, 
sir,  about  a  year  ago,  when  I  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  I  made 
a  statement  of  tbe  average  number  of  couvictions  in  our  court,  and  it 
averaged  a  hundred  a  year. 

Q.  J)o  you  mean  for  felony  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  wbat  penalty  is  in  Indiana  for  felonies. — A.  For  petit  lar- 
ceny it  is  fifteen  years ;  it  used  to  be  five,  but  it  has  ^een  enlarged  since 
that  time. 

Q.  State  wbat  you  know  of  convictions  for  petit  larceny. — A.  I  know 
that  I  have  been  criticised,  and  the  court  bas  also,  for  sending  people  to 
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the  penitentiary.  We  soraetinies  have  a  man  up  for  grand  larceny  and 
whom  the  jury  does  not  convict,  so  that  he  can  be  sent  to  the  pen- 
itentiary. Sometimes  the  State  consents  to  a  nolle  for  grand  larceny, 
and  it  takes  a  verdict  for  petit  larceny,  and  the  offender  is  sent  to  jail ; 
bat  it  is  possible  to  send  a  man  to  jail  or  to  the  penitentiary  for  petit 
larceny. 

Q.  Where  the  sentence  is  reduceil  from  grand  larceny  to  petit  larceny 
it  is  generally  on  account  of  the  previous  good  character  of  the  defend- 
ant ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  sometimes  the  stealing  is  of  something  very  triv- 
ial;  but  there  are  people  whom  the  whole  community  are  against,  and 
when  they  steal  and  are  caught  they  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  That  not  being  their  first  offense,  and  it  being  to  the  interest  of 
good  society  to  have  them  out  of  the  way,  they  are  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  our  State  when  they  go  on  the  witness 
stand  we  pnt  in  evidence  their  moral  character. 

Q.  And  when  they  are  men  of  bad  character  the  jury  are  liable  to 
give  them  the  full  extent  of  the  penalty? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  Vigo 
County  especially. 

Q.  It  has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  here  that  these  people  were 
faring  badly  in  the  courts  in  North  Carolina;  that  they  would  have  an 
easier  time  in  Indiana;  what  do  you  think  about  that? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  can 
illustrate.  There  was  a  darky  who  lived  in  the  sixth  ward,  known  as 
Bagdad,  and  who  nobody  could  keep  chickens  for.  You  would  buy 
them  one  day  and  they  would  go  the  next  morning;  but  be  was  caught 
with  some  chickens  in  a  bag  that  he  had  just  stolen,  and  was  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  and  disfranchised,  I  believe,  for  two  years. 

Q.  That  was  for  stealing  one  or  two  chickens! — A.  I  think  there  were 
several  in  his  bag. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  State  to  send  that  man 
to  the  penitentiary? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  thought  I  should  do  my  duty  in 
the  case,  and  the  Republican  papers  there  in  the  town  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea  to  catch  him  and  send  him  to  the  penitentiary.  We  got  rid 
of  him  in  that  waf^,  and  I  think  everybody,  white  and  Kepnblican,  were 
glad  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  instance  of  the  same  character? — A. 
Another  instance  was  the  sending  of  a  fellow  to  the  penitentiary  for 
stealing  a  coat.  There  were  some  difficulties  in  proving  the  value  of 
the  coat,  but  I  believe  it  was  an  old  soldier  or  army  coat. 

Q.  Yon  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what)  length  of  time? — A.  We  sent  him  for  a  year. 

Q.  What  was  the  value  of  the  coat? — A.  It  was  proven  to  be  worth 
about  a  dollar,  I  believe.       '  ,    ' 

Q.  Why  did  they  send  him  to  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  a  coat  that 
wa8  only  worth  a  dollar ?~»A.  BeoausjB  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  everybody 
thought  he  ought  to  go  to  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  In  the  administration  of  the  law  there,  Mr.  Kelly,  do  the  whites  and 
blacks  get  the  same  consideration  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  people  from  North  Carolina  will  have  to  take  the  same 
penalties  as  other  people? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  that,  but  the  fact  of 
their  being  from  North  Carolina  I  think  would  be  a  little  against  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  colored  man  on  a  jury  in  Vigo  County? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  one  on  the  grand  jury? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  colored  justice  of  the  peace  in  Vigo  County? — 
A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  And  Vigo  County  is  one  of  the  counties  in  which  for  our  State 
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there  is  a  large  colored  popalation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  are  some 
very  good  people  among  them. 

Q.  Are  there  taxpayers  and  men  who  own  their  own  farms f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  are  people  who  are  respected  by  everybody,  who  attend 
to  their  own  business  and  make  their  own  living.  1  will  say  further 
that  there  are  four  or  five  colored  men  in  the  penitentiary  for  life  for 
murder,  and  I  expect  an  equal  number  of  white  men.  There  have  been 
some  sent  from  Vigo  County  in  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  What  are  the  long  terms  of  confinement,  if  any? — A.  There  was 
one  man,  for  manslaughter,  sent  for  18  years  just  last  summer.  There 
was  a  fellow,  a  negro,  charged  by  a  woman  whose  character  was  brought 
in  question.    He  was  tried  and  convicted  and  sent  for  seven  years. 

Q.  That  was  for  trying  to  commit  a  rape  on  a  woman  of  his  own  race 
jina  of  doubtful  virtue? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  and  I  think  he  was  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  more  on  account  of  his  bad  character  than  on  account  of 
the  aggravated  nature  of  his  ofiense.  If  he  had  been  a  man  of  good 
character  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  gone  at  all. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  you  know,  if  anything,  of  a  colored  man  being 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  marrying  a  white  woman? — A.  I  had  five 
colored  men  indicted  for  intermarrying  with  white  women.  One  was 
convicted.  A  woman,  one  of  them,  came  in  and  said  she  had  a  little 
negro  blood  in  her.  One  of  them  could  not  swear  that  she  had  any 
negro  blood  in  her  veins;  she  had  red  hair  and  that  made  It  impossible 
to  be  mistaken.  Nobody  who  saw  her  would  mistake  that  she  was  a 
white  woman.  Our  law  says  that  any  person  with  one-eighth  negro  blood 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  intermarry  with  whites.  He  was  the  only  one 
that  we  could  convict. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  His  name  was  Nelson. 

Q.  What  about  his  pardon  ? — A.  It  has  been  favored  and  asked  for. 
There  has  been  an  effort  to  get  him  pardoned. 

Q.  What  about  myself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  went  t/>  Governor  Williams 
and  tried  to  get  him  pardoned. 

Q.  Governor  Williams  refused  ? — A.  Yes,  sly,         % 

Q.  And  he  will  not  be  pardoned? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  these  cases.  I  think  some  physicians 
came  in  there  to  examine  these  women  and  felt  their  shins  and  said  they 
were  colored.  That  was  done  to  save  these  men,  and  was  approved  of, 
because  the  people  generally  felt  that  they  ought  not  to  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Q,  Have  you  a  very  large  acquaintance  in  Vigo  County  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  canvassed  it  several  times? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been 
elected  three  times,  and  have  been  canvassing  among  the  people  a  great 
deal. 

Q.  Have  you  mixed  with  the  people  from  the  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  examine  many  of  them  on  the  witness  stand  every  month.  ' 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  a  demand  for  laborers  at  this  time  in  Yigo 
County? — A.  I  say  there  is  none  at  all  at  this  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  out  in  the  countr}'? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
complain  a  great  deal  of  the  large  number  who  come  to  their  houses  for 
work,  and  who  impose  upon  them  for  their  charities. 

Q.  What  township  ? — A.  At  Terre  Haute,  in  Harrison  County. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  trustee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  Benjamin  Abbott. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics? — A.  He  is  a  National. 

Q.  What  are  his  duties  ? — A.  It  is  his  duty  to  oversee  the  poor,  keep 
up  the  roads,  public  buildings,  and  bridges,  and  he  is  the  general  book- 
keeper for  the  township,  and  attends  to  all  their  business. 
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Q.  What  is  his  duty  as  to  the  poor? — A.  When  he  is  satisfied  that 
persons  are  residents  of  the  township  and  are  in  a  destitute  condition^ 
he  has  power  to  relieve  them. 

Q.  State  if  you  saw  Mr.  Abbott  before  you  came  on  here,  and  give  us 
his  statement,  so  that  we  need  not  send  for  him. — A.  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  him  one  day,  and  it  was  not  had  with  the  expectation  of  my 
having  to  testify  here.  We  were  speaking  about  the  weather,  and  he 
said  it  was  a  good  thing  for  our  people  that  the  winter  was  mild,  and 
that  if  it  had  not  been  so  the  distress  would  have  been  very  great  in 
Terre  Haute.  Be  spoke  of  one  family  in  particular  that  was  suffering, 
that  the  man  had  been  working  at  a  dollar  a  day,  that  his  wife  was 
^-iek  and  his  children  also,  and  that  he  was  aiding  them  ;  that  the  man 
had  a  little  piece  of  ])roperty,  but  was  unable  to  make  a  living  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  lack  of  labor  and  the  poor  wages  paid,  and  that  his  action 
aad  been  assailed  because  he  had  been  aiding  them  when  they  had 
property. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  as  to  persons  in  the  township  being  idle  ! — A.  I 
will  state  this,  that  the  street  commissioner  in  working  the  streets  has 
so  many  applications  from  idle  men  of  our  own  town  that  he  divides  it 
up,  and  lets  one  man  work  this  week  and  lie  off  the  next,  so  as  to  give 
another  man  a  chance  for  a  week's  work. 

Q.  And  that,  yon  say,  is  done  in  behalf  of  our  own  people  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  done  before  these  people  came  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
have  only  two  seasons  in  the  year  when  we  need  a  large  supply  of  labor- 
ers ;  that  is  the  harvest  and  the  corn-gathering  season,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  labor  from  among  our  own  people  to  supply  that  demand. 

Q.  You  say  we  have  plenty  of  our  own  people  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  any  messages  sent  to  you  by  any  farmers  of  Vigo 
County  on  this  subject. — A.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Stewart  of  Otter  Creek 
Township ;  he  is  a  large  farmer. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  yon  to  tell  me  Y — A.  He  said  to  tell  yon  that 
the  connty  was  overrun  with  laborers,  and  that  there  was  not  a  day  bat 
that  eight  or  ten  came  to  his  house  and  wanted  work.  I  also  talked 
with  Mr.  Butts,  in  Sugar  Creek  Township,  and  James  Bolton,  in  Fay- 
ette Township,  and  they  told  me  of  the  great  number  of  people  coming 
to  them  demanding  and  seeking  for  work. 

Q.  Did  you  acquaint  yourself  with  the  condition  of  these  emigrants 
before  you  came  on  here! — A.  My  information  is  not  very  great  on  that 
subject.  I  talked  to  people  about  them,  and  I  heard  they  were  down 
at  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  I  heard  a  colored  man 
standing  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Ohio  streets  talking  about  it.  This 
colored  man  was  a  stranger,  and  I  expect  he  came  on  with  them.  He 
said  they  were  all  piled  up  in  one  room  together,  and  it  was  not  good 
for  them  ;  that  if  they  staid  down  there  some  of  them  were  bound  to 
die.  • 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  church  then  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  eating  and  sleeping 
there.  Some  of  them,  too,  were  well-dressed  people,  and  looked  as 
though  they  might  do  well  if  they  had  an  opportunity. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  got  work — employment  Y— A.  I  do  not 
know.  Lawrence  Heindle  and  Mr.  Dickerson  have  taken  two,  and  this 
case  of  Mr.  Beacham's — that  is  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  colored  man  Walker! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  circular  he  had  published  in  the  city  papers  there 
after  Judge  Car?eton  came  on  here  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  interview  in  which  he  acknowledged  it? — A.  Yes, 
air. 
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Q.  State  what  Dumber  of  familes  he  advertised  for. — A.  Fifteen  or 
eighteen  hundred. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  a  frand  of  the  greatest  possible 
character  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  know  it;  and  I  know  that  the  be&t  col- 
ored people  of  our  State  condemn  it. 

Q.  You  know  that  his  course  is  condemned  pretty  generally  by  the 
people  in  our  section  without  respect  to  party  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hare  yon  seen  any  Republican  paper  that  condemned  it? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  Terre  Haute  Express  condemn  him  or  stand  by  him  in 
this  fraud? — A.  No,  sir;  it  rather  supported  him,  aud  abused  me  and 
everybody  else  who  came  here  to  testify. 

Q.  And  the  Indianapolis  Journal  and  all  of  them  do  that  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  none  of  them  condemn  this  movement  and  fraud  on  the  col- 
ored people  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  but  simply  abuse  this  committee  aud  all  who 
come  here  to  testify.   • 

By  Senator  Windom: 

Q.  You  don't  like  the  Republican  papers  much,  anyhow  f — A,  No,  sir ; 
I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  them,  and  I  have  reason  for  it. 

Q.  You  read  the  Democratic  papers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  vote  the  Democratic  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  vote  it  early  and  often  ? — A.  I  generally  vote  it  onoe  every 
election. 

Q.  And  you  are  an  ardent  Democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  all  the  good  in  the  country  is  centered  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  a  larger  part  of  it  ? — A.  Yea,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  Republican  newspapers  are  concerned,  you  do  not 
think  they  speak  for  their  side  of  the  house  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  do. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  them  encourage  it  as  a  Republican  move- 
ment?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  has  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  except  what  I 
see  of  the  matter  and  judge  for  myself. 

Q.  What  do  you  judge  from  ? — A.  From  the  Republicans  solely  tak- 
ing part  in  it;  or  defending  those  who  have  taken  them  out  there. 

Q.  Do  the  Democratic  papers  denounce  those  who  have  been  receiv- 
ing them  when  they  came  there  in  a  destitute  condition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
they  have  been  denouncing  the  movement. 

Q.  Do  the  Republican  papers  approve  of  giving  alms  to  the  destitute  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'.  Don't  you  think  that  is  Christian  conduct  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
it  is. 

Q.  Do  the  Republican  papers  approve  of  the  work  of  those  people 
who  brought  them  there  ? — A.  They  have  approved  of  the  acts  of  Walker 
by  defending  and  not  disapproving  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  where  they  condemned  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  hear 
that  when  some  ot  these  people  came  here  and  testified,  they  have  been 
denounced,  and  the  papers  said  they  knew  nothing  of  Vigo  County,  or 
of  the  State.  That  was  said  about  one  gentleman  whom  I  know  knew 
a  great  deal  about  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  anything  of  mobs  to  burn  the  houses  that  had 
been  rented  to  North  Carolina  negroes  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  threats  of 
that  kind,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them. 

Q.  Have  you  heani  threats  that  they  should  not  come  there  ? — A.  I 
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have  beard  tUem  say  that  they  did  not  want  them  there,  and  that  they 
should  not  continue  to  come. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  would  decrease  the  demand  for  these  labor- 
ers i — A.  I  should  thiulc  so,  as  a  man  would  naturally  take  care  of  his 
property. 

Q.  Well,  anyhow,  you  heard  of  these  threats  beiu^  made  by  Demo- 
crats ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that.    I  heard  that  people  had  said  that. 

Q.  You  have  talked  to  Republicans  about  this  movement  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  they  objected  to  it. — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  were  colored  Re- 
publicans. ' 

Q.  Who  is  Stewart  ?  What  are  his  politics  f — A.  He  was  a  National- 
ist. 

Q.  What  was  Butt's  politics? — A.  He  was  a  Democrat. 

Q.  And  Bolton's  f — A.  He  was  a  Democrat. 

Q.  They  were  all  Democrats  who  sent  the  messages  to  Senator  Voor- 
hees? — A«'No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  messages  sent  to  Senator 
Voorhees  by  anybody  except  StevVart. 


TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  VAX  VALZER. 

Robert  Van  Valzer  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  W^here  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Terre  Haute. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A.  I  am  a  dentist. 

Q.  W' hat  position  do  you  hold  from  Vigo  County  ? — A.  A  member  of 
the  legislature. 

Q.  Are  you  at  this  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  elected  in  1878  ? — A.  \'es,  sir. 

Q.  State  if  you  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  people  in  that 
county,  being  their  representative  in  the  legislature. — A.  I  have  a  large 
acquaintance  in  the  county. 

Q.  State  if  there  is  any  demand  that  you  know  of  for  labor  there, 
either  from  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  county. — A.  None,  sir.  There 
is  no  demand  for  labor  there  now. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  is  not  a  surplus,  and  if  people  are  not  suflFer- 
ing  for  want  of  employment  t — A.  There  is  no  surplus  of  laborers. 

(J.  I  mean,  Mr.  Van  Valzer,  are  there  more  laborers  than  can  find  em- 
ployment ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir.  I  misunderstood  you.  There  are  many 
more  laborers  than  can  find  employment ;  and  that  includes  persons  who 
have  lived  there,  and  are  citizens  of  that  town. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  that  many  are  suffering  for  the  want  of 
employment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doctor,  have  you  noticed  this  immigration  that  has  been  coming 
iu  there  ? — A,  I  have. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  they  are  in  ? — A.  There  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  great  many  of  them  in  want  of  something  to  eat.  A  great  many  of 
them  have  been  to  my  house  begging,  I  live  in  the  second  ward,  close 
to  the  negro  church  where  they  are  quartered ;  and  they  came  over 
there  frequently  to  ask  for  something  to  eat. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  down  to  the  church  yourself  I — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have 
not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  them  about  why  they 
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came  there  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  with  the  immigrants,  but  I  have  with  our 
own  colored  people. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  sentiment  about  it  among  your  own  colored 
people! — A.  One,  Samuel  Archer,  told  me  these  people  are  offered  from 
a  dollar  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  for  their  labor,  if  they  would 
come  to  Indiana.  This  promise,  he  said,  could  not  be  fulfilled,  and  he 
was  sorry  they  had  come. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  price  of  laborers,  per  month,  in  that  section  f 
— A.  Farm  laborers  get  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  month. 

Q.  What  are  day  laborers  paid  f — A.  From  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and 
a  half. 

Q.  Not  where  they  are  boarded ;  what,  where  they  board  themselves  ! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  get  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  and  are 
boarded  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  farm  laborers  get  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  a 
month.    There  is  very  little  hiring  by  the  day. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  meetings  being  held  to  secure  employment 
and  assistance  for  these  people;  did  you  attend  any  of  the  meetings ! 
— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  All  classes  out  there  have  given  something  to  help  them  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  appeals  made  in  the  papers  for  help  f — A.  I 
saw  one  appeal. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  man  Walker's  circular! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
I  saw  him  himself  last  Thursday  night.  He  visited  my  ofiice  to  have 
a  tooth  extracted,  and  he  said  that  nineteen  more  of  these  negroes  bad 
come.  I  said,  '^  Are  there  any  others  expected  !"  and  he  said  that  on 
Saturday  they  expected  one  hundred. 

Q.  That  was  last  Saturday  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  indicated  to  me 
that  he  was  the  receiver  of  them.  He  said  that  some  of  those  people 
w^ere  very  old  and  some  were  very  young. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  political  talk  with  Walker  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  State  whether  you  had  with  any  other  colored  people  there  f — A. 
I  had  with  another  colored  man.  I  wish  I  could  call  his  name.  But  he 
was  advertising  for  a  clothing  house  there;  I  cannot  remember  the 
name;  but  he  told  me  these  people  were  brought  there  under  misrepre- 
sentations; that  they  were  promised  two  and  two  dollars  and  a  half  a 
day;  and  that  nobody  could  get  these  wages  there;  that  he  had  been 
living  there  some  time  and  could  not  get  it  himself.  I  said, ''  Do  you 
think  they  are  brought  here  to  vote  for  the  Republican  ticket  ? "  and  he 
said  he  thought  so. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  He  said  he  thought  so  I — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Not  that  it  was  so,  but  that  he  thought  so  ? — A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  expressed  any  opinion  yourself  upon  that  subject  T — A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  He  gave  no  reason  for  his  opinion  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  that  is  the 
way  the  colloquy  ran. 


TESTIMONY  OF  M.  T.  LEWxMAN. 

M.  T.  Lewman  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Question.  Mr.  Lewman,  give  your  name  and  residence  to  the  reporter 
— Answer.  M.  T.  Lewman,  Greencastle,  Putnam  County,  Indiana. 
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Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  at  this  time  sheriff'  of  the 
county. 

Q.  flow  long  have  you  been  sheriff! — A.  I  have  been  the  sheriff  for 
three  years  last  fall — October  perhaps. 

Q.  You  are  serving  your  second  term  f — A.  I  am  in  my  fourth  year^ 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  diai)ose  of  one  point  that  has  been  made  here  before  we ''go 
farther,  please  state  to  the  committee  what  you  know  of  persons  con- 
victed of  felony,  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  petit  larceny,  and 
give  the  amounts  ? — A.  One  case  that  was  called  to  my  mind  was  that 
ot  three  parties,  I  think,  or  two  of  the  parties  were  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  stealing  fifty  cents,  which  they  took  ont  of  a  man-s  pocket  at 
the  fair  grounds,  making  it  a  robbery  that  they  were  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for. 

Q.  The  larceny  consisted  in  taking  fifty  cents! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  took  them  to  the  penitentiary  f — A.  I  am  sure  that  I 
have  taken  nobody  to  the  penitentiary  for  that  low  amount  myself. 

Q.  But  that  was  the  amo.int  iu  thi^case! — A.  Yes^sir;  it  was  fifty 
cents. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  was  done  with  them  1 — A.  They  were  taket» 
to  the  penitentiary  for  two  years. 

Q.  They  were  white  people! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  great  outcry  made  about  it  as  to  any  great  injustice 
done  them  in  that,  was  there  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  taken  as  pick- 
pockets in  the  community  and  were  caught  slipping  round  the  fair 
ground. 

Q.  Was  there  any  emigration  of  that  class  of  people  on  account  ot 
that  conviction  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  go  on  and  tell  what  you  know  of  this  emigra- 
tion of  negroes  from  North  Carolina  to  Putnam  County.  How  long  have 
you  lived  in  that  county  ?-rA.  I  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years.  I  have  been  in  Greencastle  and  the  county  off 
and  on  for  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  Have  you  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  that  county! — A.  There 
may  be  some  people  there  who  have  more  acquaintances  than  1  have, 
but  I  believe  I  know  every  promin«*ut  man  in  the  county. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  rich  and  highly  cultivated  counties  of  the  State, 
is  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  what  is  called  the  center  of  the  blue- grass 
region,  and  we  raise  a  great  deal  of  stock  in  the  county,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  in  grass. 

Q.  tState  whether  there  is  any  demand  amongst  the  farmers  or  any- 
body else  in  that  county  for  labor  beyond  what  can  be  supplied  there 
at  home. — A. -The  only  demand  that  we  have  had  there  during  the 
winter  at  all  was  a  demand  for  mechanics.  We  had  a  little  demand 
for  house  carpenters  for  a  while,  as  there  were  several  good  buildings 
being  put.  up  in  the  town,  but  iu  the  country  there  is  no  demand  for 
labor  now  at  all.  During  the  planting  and  harvesting  and  gathering 
of  the  grain  there  is  some  demand,  but  now  we  have  iille  men  there  in 
large  numbers  who  supply  that  and  more  than  fill  it.  You  can  look  out 
on  the  street  at  any  time  in  Greencastle  and  see  there  white  and  black 
standing  on  the  corners.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  my  office  not  long 
ago  who  came  from  North  Carolina  to  take  two  negroes  back  who  .had 
written  for  him  to  come  after  them.  He  asked  me  the  same  question^ 
and  1  told  him  just  to  look  ont  of  the  window  or  door  into  the  street, 
and  he,  I  think,  counted  six  who  were  in  sight,  and  who  belonged  there 
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By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  What  was  his  name,  that  geutlemaD  from  North  GaroHna? — A. 
Fields,  I  believe ;  I  am  pretty  sure  that  was  his  name. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Laugsdale,  the  editor  of  the  Greencastle  Ban- 
ner ! — A.'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  the  politics  of  that  paper  is. — A.  It  is  a  Republican 
paper. 

Q.  What  is  Laugsdale's  politics t — A.  Bepublican. 

Q.  What  office  does  he  hold  nnder  this  administration  ?— A.  He  is 
postmaster. 

>Q.  Where  at  ? — A.  At  Greencastle. 

Q.  What  sized  place  is  Greencastle? — A.  Well,  sir,  they  claim  6,000, 
bat  I  do  not  quite  think  the^re  are  that  many,  but  I  think  there  are 
6,000,  probably. 

Q.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Indiana  Asbury  College,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes, 
•sir;  we  have  the  colleges  there. 

Q.  And  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Yandalia  roads, 
which  are  parallel  roads,  and  the  Louisville  and  New  Albany  roads 
cross  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  two  first  are  parallel  lines  and  the  other 
crosses  the  two. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  publications  on  this  subject  of  the  migra- 
tion of  negroes  from  North  Carolina  to  Indiana  in  Laugsdale's  paper, 
and  if  so  state  when  it  was  f — A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  time  of  them. 
The  first  I  noticed  on  this  subject  I  gave  it  at  the  time  very  little  at« 
tention.  I  just  thought  it  was  one  of  his  foolish  ideas,  as  Langsdale 
was  one  of  the  extreme  men  in  his  party.  We  have  extreme  Democratic 
editors  and  extreme  Eadical  editors  out  there,  and  so  I  paid  very 
little  attention  to  what  he  said.  I  cannot  give  the  contents  of  the 
article,  but  it  was  in  reference  to  the  liepublicans  carrying  the  State 
of  Indiana,  either  that  it  could  be  or  would  be  carried  by  the  im- 
portation of  negroes  from  the  South.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  it  was 
something  of  that  kind.  I  paid  no  attention  to  it  at  the  time,  and  not 
until  some  time  afterwards.  This  first  article  was  in  italics^  but  I  can 
not  give  the  contents  of  it. 

<J.  Have  you  any  articles  that  appeared  in  his  paper  with  you  ! — A. 
I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  was  put  up  at  his  office,  so  I  understand. 
The  party  I  got  it  from  was  a  negro,  who  said  that  Mr.  Perry  or  Mr. 
Williams,  colored  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina,  gave  it  to  him.  I 
understand  from  a  party  who  knows  that  it  was  put  up  in  Langsdale's 
office.    1  know  the  party  who  put  up  the  type. 

Q.  What  is  your  information  as  to  who  was  the  party  who  wrote  it? 
— A.  Mr.  Langsdale. 

Q.  Whose  name  is  signed  to  it? — A.  Mr.  Clay,  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  a  colored  church  there  in  our  town.  (The  witness  here  passed 
the  paper  to  the  chairman).  One  of  the  gentlemen  stated  that  he  helped 
to  set  up  the  type  and  that  it  was  written  in  Mr.  Langsdale's  hand- 
writing, and  the  name  of  Clay  signed  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Just  wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Lewmau,  until  I  ask  Mr. 
Waruock  a  few  questions. 
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TESTIMONY  OP WARNOCK. 

Mr.  Warnock  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Qnestion.  (Passing  the  paper  to  the  witness.)  State  if  you  ever  saw 
that  paper  before! — Answer.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  at  f — A.  In  the  Greencastle  Banner  ofl&ce, while  I  was  em- 
ployed there. 

Q.  Are  you  a  printer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  help  to  set  it  up  in  that  office  ! — A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  the 
young  man  set  it  up. 

Q.  Whose  handwriting  was  it  in  ! — A.  The  handwriting  closely  re- 
sembled Mr.  Langsdale's. 

Q.  Would  you  have  taken  it  for  Langsdale's  handwriting!— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  think  now  that  it  was  his  handwriting  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Windom: 

Q.  You  say  it  was  in  his  handwriting! — A.  No,  sir;  I  say  it  looked 
like  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  printer  who  set  it  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  George 
W.  Moreland. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  the  custom  of  editors  to  frequently  write 
letters  for  their  customers  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Langsdale  had  a  very  peculiar  handwriting,  had  he  not !— A. 
Yes,  sir;  you  could  not  mistake  it. 
Q.  And  you  say  it  was  his!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Windo3I  : 

Q.  Who  was  your  employer! — A.  Mr.  Langsdale. 

Q.  Are  you  there  with  Mr.  Langsdale  now  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  there! — A.  In  September. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  say  this  was  set  up  in  that  office!  When  did 
you  see  it  there!— A.  It  was  two  months,  I  suppose,  before  I  left — dur- 
ing the  excitement  over  the  exodus  to  Kansas. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  Mr.  Langsdale^s  employment! — A.  1  was 
offered  more  money  at  another  place. 

Q.  Who  by  !— A.  Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Star  office. 

Q.  What  are  the  politics  of  the  Star!— A.  It  is  Independent  Green- 
back,  I  believe. 

Q.  Are  yon  still  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  the  paper  is  for  or  against  the  exodus! — 
A.  I  suppose  it  is  opposed  to  it,  as  most  of  the  people  are. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  trouble  with  Editor  Langsdale,  have  you  ! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  made  an  exodus  to  the  Star  office  to  better  yourself! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  M.  T.  LEWMAN  RESUMED. 

M.  T.  Lewman  recalled  to  the  stand. 

By  the  Chair3IAN  : 
Question.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Warner* — Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
known  him  since  1  w«is  a  bof. 
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Q.  You  may  state  what  his  standrag  and  character  are. — A.  I  never 
heard  anything  against  him  in  my  life,  and  I  do  not  think  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  being  subpoenaed  here  until  he  got  the  dispatch  to  come. 

Q.  Icou  say  you  got  this  document  from  a  negro  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  name? — A.  Mr.  Mace,  I  believe. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  ? — A.  At  Greeucastle. 

Q.  Is  he  an  agent  of  this  emigrant  business? — A.  Ko,  sir;  he  is  a 
resident  negro  there,  and  has  been  there  some  time.  A  short  time 
after  those  letters  were  set  up,  perhaps  a  month  afterwards,  I  got  from 
Mr.  Arnold  an  inkling  that  there  had  been  such  articles  as  these  dis- 
tributed through  the  South,  and  that  none  of  them  were  left  there,  so  I 
could  not  tell  where  to  get  one.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Mace  after  the  first 
batch,  I  think  of  fifty-six  negroes,  came  there  with  the  first  lot.  They 
w.ere  all  men,  I  believe,  and  there  were  no  women  with  them  but  one, 
and  I  talked  with  Mr.  Mace  and  asked  him  to  get  me  one  of  these  let- 
ters, and  he  got  that  from  Mingo  Simmons.  It  came  from  him,  and  I 
think  he  came  from  about  La  Grange,  North  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  (Senator  Voorhees)  then  read  the  following  to  the 
committee: 

INDIANA. 

Tliis  is  a  rich  State  of  fertile  lands,  with  abundant  timber  of  every  variety.  The 
cUmate  is  healthful,  and  is  not  too  cold  for  me,  although  I  was  raised  in  Georgia.  It 
18  just  right. 

Free  schools  are  maintained  from  three  to  six  months  each  year  in  every  neigh- 
borhood. The  blacks  are  admitted  to  these  schools  on  the  same  terms  as  the  whites, 
or,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  cities,  they  have  separate  schools  with  good  teachers. 

Our  people  already  have  numerous  churches,  and  more  are  being  built  every  year 
by  the  help  of  our  white  friends,  so  that  our  church  privileges  are  all  that  cau  be 
desired. 

In  Indiana  all  stand  equal  before  the  law — the  black  man  being  protected  in  his 
contracts,  property,  and  person  the  same  as  the  white. 

Those  of  our  race  who  come  from  the  South  and  locate  here  have  greatly  improved 
their  condition,  especially  thone  who  have  engaged  in  farming.  Thousands  of  good 
farm  hands  and  house  servants  can  readily  find  employment  at  remunerative  wages, 
and  when  you  have  earned  your  money  the  law  will  compel  payment,  should  it  be 
refused,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case.  What  we  want  is  honest,  industrious  men, 
who  know  how  and  are  willing  to  work  on  farms,  and  the  same  cla6s  of  women  to  do 
housework.    Loafers  ai*e  not  wanted. 

Don't  sell  your  horses  and  wagons  at  half  price  to  pay  your  fare  on  railroads  and 
steamboats,  l>ut  hitch  up  your  teams  and  come  overland  to  Indiana,  like  the  children 
of  Israel  marched  out  of  Egypt.  It  will  only  take  a  short  time  to  do  so.  All  who 
intend  coming  should  do  so  during  the  present  summer  and  ensuing  /ally  so  as  to  get  located 
in  time  to  make  their  contracts  with  the  farmers  for  next  year.  Such  contracts  are 
best  made  before  Christmas.  Colored  men  already  here  will  assist  those  who  come  in 
obtaining  work  or  situations.  Persons  who  desire  further  information  can  obtain  it 
by  addressing  me.  But  don't  wait  to  write;  gather  up  what  yon  have  and  come  at 
once,  so  as  to  be  safe  when  the  fifteenth  amendment  is  repealed,  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  you  to  a  condition  of  slaverv  if  you  are  found  south  of  the  Ohio  river. 

JOHN  H.  CLAY, 
Pastor  Bethel  Chapelj  M.  E,  Church,  Greencastle,  Ind, 

Show  this  to  our  people  in  your  neighborhood,  and  then  keep  it  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

The  Witness.  This  is  an  article  (producing  a  paper)  that  went  with 
that,  I  understood,  and  they  were  distributed  together.  I  have  under- 
stood, from  the  negroes  who  came  from  North  Carolina,  that  the  two 
were  distributed  together. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  This  was  all  printed  in  the  paper? — A.  No,  sir j  that  circular 
signed  by  Clay  was  not ;  it  is  a  private  circular. 
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Q-  When  did  this  first  one  come  un&  your  hands  ? — A.  Not  more  than 
a  month  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  how  long  it  had  been  printed  and  put  in  circulation  f 
— A.  Only  from  Mr.  Williams. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  came  to  my  office,  perhaps  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  and  I  was  in  the  auditor's  office  at  the  time.  My  son  brought 
him  in  there  and  said  there  was  a  man  who  wanted  to  see  me.  I  said  to 
him,  "  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  and  he  said,  "  I  wanted  to  see  you  to  get 
the  use  of  the  court-house  for  to-night."  I  said,  "What  for?"  and  he 
said,  "  Your  people  here  do  not  seem  to  know  why  we  have  come  up  here 
to  Indiana";  and  he  said  they  wanted  to  .hold  a  meeting  in  the  court- 
house to  explain  their  objects.  I  said  to  him  that  I  did  not  think  it  was 
of  any  use  to  do  that,  and  asked  him,  "Where  do  you  live  ? "  He  says, 
"I  live  here,"  and  I  said,  "  Where  did  3'ou  come  from,  and  how  long 
have  you  been  here  f  "  He  said  he  came  from  North  Carolina,  and  bad 
been  here  three  or  four  days.  I  said  to  him,  "  I  do  not  think  yon  are  a 
citizen  enough  to  be  treated  as  such,"  and  that  the  county  board  did  not 
allow  the  courthouse  to  go  to  the  use  of  anybody  but  to  citizens.  I  said, 
"What  is  your  name?"  and  he  said  his  name  was  Williams.  I  said, 
"Are  you  P.  C.  Williams?"  and  he  said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "Are  you  the  man 
who  sent  these  circulars  out  in  the  South  among  the  negroes  ?  "  and  be 
said,  "  No."  I  said,  "  There  is  no  use  to  deny  it  for  I  have  the  evidence, 
and  you  are  an  intelligent  man  and  a  preacher,  and  I  know  you  did  do 
it.  You  were  here  in  September,  and  you  and  Perry  took  them  ;  they 
went  out  of  the  office  with  you,  and  you  took  them  to  North  Carolina." 
I  was  looking  at  him  very  straight;  and  then  he  said,  "No,  sir;  I  did 
not,  but  Perry  took  400  of  them."  That  was  admitted  to  me  by  him 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Warnock  was  called  to  the  stand  for  a  question. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Warnock,  do  you  remember  when  this  circular  was  set  up  in 
the  Banner  office? — A.  It  must  have  been  July,  I  think,  but  I  cannot 
remember  exactly  the  time. 

Testimony  of  M.  T.  Lewman  resumed. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Go  on,  Mr.  Lewman,  with  your  statement. — A.  I  understood  from 
Williams  that  Perry  took  them  from  there  about  the  1st  of  September, 
but  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  time. 

The  Chairman  (Senator  Toorhees)  then  read  to  the  committee  the 
following  from  the  printed  circular : 

INDIANA  AND  THE  EXODUS. 

I  From  the  Greencaatle  (Indiana)  Banner,  September  35.  ] 

A  party  of  colored  refugees  from  Keutncky  passed  throagh  here  Thursday  on  their 
way  to  Kansas,  under  the  care  of  N.  R.  Harper,  of  Louisville,  lliey  arrived(at  5  p»  m., 
and  remained  nntil  11,  when  they  took  the  western  train.  While  here  they  were  taken 
in  charge  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Clay  and  his  congregation  and  entertained  in  Bethel  Chapel. 
They  presented  an  intelligent  appearance,  and  realized  in  every  particular  the  impor- 
tance of  the  step  they  were  taking.  The  ruling  idea  with  them  was  to  buy  land,  and 
this  thev  think  they  can  do  more  easily  in  Kansas,  where  lands  are  cheap,  than  they 
can  in  the  older  States.  At  the  same  time  they  concede  the  fact  that  it  will  be  better 
for  those  who  haven't  money  to  buy  land  to  stop  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  or  Illinois,  where 
their  labor  on  farms  is  in  such  demand  at  remunerative  wages.  They  have  an  impres- 
sion that  they  will  be  safe  from  persecution  iu  Kansas,  and  they  were  both  surprised 
and  pleased  to  learn  that  they  would  be  equally  secure  in  the  more  enlightened  por- 
tions of  Indiana.  They  stated  that  all  the  negroes  in  Kentucky  who  are  industrious 
and  have  an  ambition  to  better  their  condition  will  leave  for  the  North  during  the 
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present  fall  and  winter,  except  the  few  who  are  led  by  deceptive  prouiiseis  from  the 
whites  to  remain. 

We  do  not  believe  that  they  can  do  better  than  to  come  to  Indiana.  We  need  their 
labor  ^n  onr  farms  and  in  onr  honseholds,  and  will  pay  them  the  cash  for  it.  There 
are  no  stores  owned  by  the  farmers  here  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  earnings.  Here 
they  will  have  precisely  the  same  opportunity  and  privilege  that  the  whites  have  to 
win  fame  and  rortune,  and  they  cannot  do  better  than  to  settle  among  us.  There 
is  scarcely  a  farm  in  Putnam  County  but  that  would  be  the  lietter  for  their  services. 
In  some  parts  of  the  county  this  year  fields  have  been  uncultivated  for  the  want  of 
workmen.  If  the  colored  exodus  from  the  South  brings  those  to  us,  it  will  be  better 
for  all  concerned. 

Three  gentleman,  living  twenty  miles  away,  came  to  town  Thursday  after  colored 
families  to  live  on  their  farms,  under  the  impression  that  the  colored  people  to  arrive 
that  day  were  to  remain.  When  they  learned  that  Kansas  was  their  destination,  their 
disappointment  was  very  great.  They  each  stated  that  they  would  be  willing  to  fur- 
nish a  man  with  a  house  to  live  in,  a  garden,  a  cow  to  milk,  firewood,  and  pay  him 
$15  a  month  cash.  They  further  stated  that  the  female  members  of  ('olore<l  fai::!lies 
could  find  constant  employment  in  the  neighborhood  at  good  wages. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  to  the  committee  what  yoa  know  of  that  kind  of 
literature  being  sent  South  1 — A.  I  understood  from  the  man  that  these 
circulars  had  both  been  distributed  very  generally  down  there.  After 
I  got  hold  of  this  first  one  (I  had  to  pay  $7  for  it)  they  told  me  they 
both  went  together.  I  was  anxious  to  get  hold  of  it.  It  does  not  look 
like  it  was  worth  the  price  ;  but  I  wanted  to  see  it  and  I  bought  it. 
Simmons  said  he  took  an  oath  never  to  part  with  it  except  to  Mr.  Langs- 
dale  or  Mr.  Clay.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not ;  but  I 
have  only  his  word  for  it.  I  will  say  here  that,  in  reference  to  that  $15 
a  month,  I  am  pretty  generally  over  the  county  from  time  to  time,  and 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  farmers.  My  business  before  I  went 
into  office  was  building,  and  employing  a  good  many  people.  I  have 
been  following  the  building  business  all  my  life,  and  I  know  the  prices 
of  labor,  and  I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  farmers  since  this  exodus 
has  been  coming  into  the  county.  It  created  quite  a  furor  among  not 
only  Democrats,  but  Republicans;  but  we  have  some  extreme  men  in 
our  county,  like  Langsdale,  who  favor  it.  I  have  talked  to  farmers 
about  wages,  and  they  toldjine  that  $10  would  be  the  average  price  in 
the  county;  but  these  negroes  said  they  were  promised  $15  in  the  win- 
ter and  $20  in  the  summer. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  a  party 
employing  one  of  these  emigrants  would  give  him  a  house;  to  live  in, 
and  a  cow  and  a  calf,  and  probably  drive  the  cow  up  for  him  to  milk, 
and  give  him  his  food ;  what  kind  of  a  statement  does  that  look  like? 
— A.  That  is  very  overrated,  I  think.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  laboring 
man  in  the  county  Avho  is  getting  anything  like  that. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  greatly  overdrawn  picture,  is  it  f — A.  Of  course  it  is. 

Q.  What  do  you  put  the  daily  wages  at  which  men  get,  ordinary 
laborers,  where  they  board  themselves,  and  what  are  the  monthly 
wages  ! — A.  With  farmers,  if  they  go  to  work  on  a  farm,  now,  they  get 
50  cents  a  day,  or  $10  per  month  ;  $12  is  the  pay  for  a  very  good  hand. 
Those  negroes  who  came  there — and  there  are  a  good  number  of  them 
that  have  landed  in  the  county — I  have  made  some  inquiries  of  as  to 
what  they  Avere  getting.  Dr.  Stevenson  is  a  gentleman  living  just  east 
of  our  place  and  having  1,000  to  1,800  acres  of  land. 

Q.  He  is  a  very  rich  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  worth  half  a  million,  I 
think. 

Q.  He  is  a  Republican,  also? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  he  had  a  lot  of 
them  making  rails  for  him.  I  understood  he  had  24  on  his  place  at  one 
time,  and  that  he  bad  displaced  some  white  men  to  put  them  in.     I  do 
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not  know  as  to  the  tratb  of  that ;  bat  I  heard  it ;  and  he  got  them  to 
go  ou  his  place  and  make  rails  at  25  cents  a  hundred.  I  heard  a  negro 
say  so  himself.  I  overtook  one  of  them  on  the  road  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  He  said  he  was  making  rails  for  Dr.  Stevenson^ 
and  making  them  out  of  hickory  wood. 

Q.  How  many  rails  can  a  man  make  a  day  out  of  hickory  wood? — A. 
I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  think  not  more  than  a  hundred,  anyhow.  I  also 
heard  them  laughing  about  shacking  corn  for  20  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  they  would  be  doing  well  there  to  make  25 
cents  a  day  i — A.  I  do  not  think  those  that  are  there  have  averaged  25 
cents  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  estimate  have  been  landed  there  in  the  county  ? 
— A.  I  have  put  it  at  the  lowest  estimate  at  250.  I  kept  an  account  of 
them  pretty  well  until  they  got  so  many  that  I  lost  the  run  of  them. 

Q.  When  did  the  last  lot  come  to  the  county  ? — A.  I  think  there 
were  a  few  of  them  last  week.    The  last  lots  have  been  very  small. 

Q.  Then  the  exodus  seems  tapering  ofif ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  who  have  come  there  do  yoa  think  have  got 
employment? — A.  I  expect  a  half  of  them  have;  I  suppose  not  more 
than  that.  I  know  I  was  down  at  the  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  La- 
fayette depot  the  other  day,  where  I  saw  21  of  them  io  a  room  not 
larger  than  this  (about  18  by  20  feet). 

Q.  Where  was  that  at  ? — A.  Near  the  north  depot.  They  were  living 
in  there  at  the  railroad  crossing,  and  were  mostly  women  and  children* 
There  were  some  men  about,  L  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  stove  in  there  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  any  stove  in 
there.  How  I  came  up  there,  I  received  letters  almost  daily  from  par- 
ties down  in  La  Grange,  North  Carolina,  asking  me  if  I  would  buy  them 
tickets  and  see  that  they  got  on  the  road  back  to  North  Carolina ;  but  I 
know  very  little  about  that  part  of  the  business,  for  I  was  busy,  and  I 
told  Mr.  Allen,  my  deputy,  to  take  out  my  letters  and  answer  them  and 
attend  to  them  for  me.    He  knows  all  about  it  and  can  tell  you. 

Q,  Was  it  in  consequence  of  these  letters  that  you  were  down  there 
at  the  depot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  trying  to  see  a  woman  that  a  gentle- 
man wrote  for,  and  as  I  was  in  that  part  of  the  town  I  just  looked  in 
there  to  see  if  I  could  find  her. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  woman  ? — A.  Mr.  Allen  did.  She  was  down 
there,  but  out  of  the  room  at  the  time  1  called. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  whether  they  want  to  go  back  home  to  North  Caro- 
lina.— A.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  quite  one-half  and  possibly  two- 
thirds  would  gladly  go  back  if  they  could  get  there.  I  have  talked  to 
one  or  two,  for  they  have  been  coming  to  my  office  to  see  about  getting 
letters  written,  but  I  turned  it  all  over  to  Mr.  Allen. 

Q.  Is  he  a  deputy  in  your  office? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Fields  took  two 
of  the  negroes  back,  and  he  told  me  that  every  one  that  he  had  seen 
from  bis  place  wanted  to  go  back  with  him. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Fields  come  to Greencastle  f — A.  I  cannot  tell* you; 
it  may  have  been  three  weeks  ago,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from  ? — A.  La  Grange,  North  Carolina,  I 
think. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics  ? — A.  He  came  into  my  office  one  evening  and 
saidy  "Are  you  the  sheriff  of  the  county  ? "  And  I  said,  '•  Yes."  And  he 
said,  '^  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  with  reference  to  those  negroes 
coming  from  oar  country  up  here,"  and  said  he  had  been  over  to  the 
Banner  office,  and  also  said,  ^'  I  do  not  want  to  deceive  you ;  I  am  a  He- 
pablican."    I  felt  a  little  suspicious  about  talking  to  him,  and  I  simply 
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told  hio)  tbe  facts,  as  I  understood  them,  tbat  there  was  no  demand  in 
our  county  for  labor;  that  a  great  many  of  our  people  were  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  a  great  many  were  jast  living  from  hand  to  month  and 
almost  starving.  I  told  him  that  I  had  frequently  of  an  evening  let  6, 
8,  or  10  men  go  into  the  jail  to  keep  them  from  freezing ;  that  they  were 
traveling  through  the  place,  going  about  and  looking  for  work.  We 
have  not  had  so  many  this  winter,  a.s  it  has  been  <xuite  mild.  I  gave 
him  the  situation.  He  said  he  had  seen  several  of  his  hands  who  had 
left  him,  and  he  said  they  were  anxious  to  go  back,  and  said,  ^»  I  have  had 
a  miud  to  come  and  take  every  one  of  them  back  that  left  me.''  He 
seemed  to  have  a  plantation  down  there  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  ? — A.  He  took  one.  I  went  out  to  the  plantation 
with  him  after  him. 

Q.  These  were  women  or  men  ! — A.  They  were  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  got  reduced  rates  to  bring  them  backf — 
A.  r  do  not  know,  sir.  I  got  a  letter  from  a  party  in  Carolina,  asking 
just  what  amount  of  money  it  would  take  to  bring  Ihem  back.  He  told 
me  where  he  was  to  be  found,  and  I  knew  him  and  where  he  was  located. 
I  went  to  the  railroad,  and  they  said  the  lowest  rate — I  did  not  go  my- 
self, but  I  sent  Mr.  Allen — was  $20  from  Greencastle  to  this  point.  I 
said,  '* How  is  this;  that  it  is  only  $16  from  Indianapolis  and  $20  from 
there  ?  "    And  they  said  it  was  because  of  the  local  rate. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  coming  here  i — A.  I  paid  $16  from  Indian- 
apolis. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  from  Greencastle! — A.  Twenty  dollars.  I 
could  not  get  a  low  rate  for  them  to  the  points  where  they  wanted  to 
go. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  people  have  gone  back! — A.  A  number  of 
them  from  our  county.  There  was  one  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  in  linssellville  Township;  he  started  to  walk,  and  Mr.  Allen 
saw  him  nearly  to  Indianapolis. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wootten  or  the  Messr??.  Woot- 
ten  Brothers  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  contents  of  it. 

Q.  Were  there  any  of  their  employt^s  who  had  left  and  gone  up  there 
in  that  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  come  back  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  anybody  about  their  coming  back  ! — A.  I  do  not  know 
myself  about  that.    Mr.  Allen  saw  them,  I  think. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  their  health  !  Are  they  not  all  huddled  up 
there  in  very  close  quarters ! — A.  Well,  sir,  there  have  been  four  or  five 
deaths  in  our  town  among  these  people;  three  children  and  one  woman, 
and  I  heard  there  was  a  man  at  Dr.  Crow's  who  was  likelv  to  die  when 
I  left. 

Q.  You  say  that  Dr.  Stevenson,  who  was  a  prominent  man  in  the 
county,  and  at  one  time  a  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket,  has  employed  some  of  these  people ;  how  many  did  he 
have  ? — A.  He  had  24,  as  I  understood  it. 

Q.  How  many  did  the  Crows  have  ! — A.  They  had  several  families,  5 
or  6. 

Q.  Who  was  this — which  one  of  the  Crows  ! — A.  It  was  Joe. 

Q.  What  are  Joe's  politics  ! — A.  He  is  a  ward  politiciau. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics  ! — A.  Republican. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  not  a  Republican  who  has  taken  any 
of  these  people  to  their  places  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  of  any.  I  have 
the  names  of  some  50  or  60,  and  every  one  is  a  Republican  except 
Bridges.    He  has  been  a  Democrat,  and  went  off  on  this  greenback  idea. 
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and  is  now,  I  tbink,  up  for  nomination  as  trustee  on  tbe  Republican 
ticket  in  bis  townsbip.  He  bas  been  a  Democrat,  but  I  tbink  bas  now 
entirely  left  the  Democratic  party.  He  is  much  of  a  gentleman,  never- 
theless. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  of  white  men  being  discharged  to  make  room 
for  these  negroes  f — A.  Only  this  :  On  Dr.  Stevenson's  place  is  a  Mr. 
Welcker,  who  is  very  much  of  a  gentleman,  and  who  bad  been  up  to 
Bainbridge  and  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  O'Hara  for  a  house  on 
the  gravel  road  to  live  in,  and  when  be  went  after  it  to  occupy  it  he 
found  that  they  bad  let  two  negroes  have  it. 

Q.  You  think,  taking  tbe  average,  that  these  negroes  have  not  made 
more  than  25  cents  a  day  since  they  have  been  in  Indiana  ! — A.  No,  sir, 
I  tbink  not.  Some  of  them  may  have  made  more,  but  I  have  bad  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  them,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  made 
on  an  average  25  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Did  you  make  the  acquaintance  of  Heath  whon  he  was  out  there  ? 
— ^A.  No,  sir;  but  I  met  him  when  he  came  there. 

Q.  Where  atf — A.  At  the  Vandalia  depot ;  one  night  at  the  South 
depot. 

Q.  At  Greencastle? — A.  At  Greencastle,  sir.  General  Manson,  audi- 
tor of  the  State,  sent  word  to  me  that  there  would  be  a  colored  man 
there  that  night  or  in  the  morning,  who  was  tbe  advance  agent  looking 
out  places  to  locate  colored  people,  and  I  went  down  there  to  the  depot 
that  night,  and  when  he  got  off  the  train  I  bad  a  talk  with  him.  He 
told  me  where  he  was  from,  and  said  he  had  been  here  to  Washington 
and  stopped  here  awhile,  I  believe  two  weeks,  with  a  gentleman  of  tbe 
name  of  Adams,  1338  Y  street,  northwest.  He  said  he  had  been  there 
as  much  as  two  weeks,  and  had  been  at  Indianapolis  three  or  four  days; 
maybe  more.  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  was  in  favor  of  the  exo- 
dus. I  do  not  know  that  that  was  strictly  right,  but  I  did  that.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  told  him  I  was  sympathizing  with  him  very  much. 
He  said  they  expected  to  have  enough  darkies  in  the  State  by  the  1st 
of  May  to  carry  the  State  for  the  Bepublican  party.  He  said  that  one 
of  their  objects  was  to  get  them  from  North  Carolina  before  the  1st  of 
May  to  lessen  the  Republican  vote  there  and  increase  it  in  our  State. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  talk  about  it,  and  to  say  that  it  was  a  political 
movement. 

Q.  Why  did  they  want  them  there  by  the  1st  of  May  !— A.  His  idea 
was  that  it  should  be  before  the  1st  of  May,  and  before  the  census  was 
taken. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  its  bearing  on  the  vote  in  Indiana  ? — A. 
He  said  that  Adams  and  the  parties  be  had  been  with  here  said  they 
would  have  enough  to  go  to  Indiana  to  carry  the  State,  but  that  they 
could  not  pay  their  way.  I  said,  why  is  it  that  you  do  not  pay  your 
own  way  ?  Cannot  you  get  here  without  your  way  being  paid  ?  And 
he  said  they  could  not ;  that  those  who  had  horses  would  not  leave  them, 
and  did  not  want  to  come  away ;  that  it  was  only  those  whose  way 
woald  be  p^id  that  could  be  gotten  to  come.  By  the  way  he  said,  too, 
that  he  went  from  here  to  Indianapolis  in  the  mail  car. 

Q.  Did  he  go  from  Indianapolis  to  Greencastle  in  the  mail  car ! — A. 
I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  get  out  of  it  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not,  but  I  think 
he  told  me  he  had  got  out  of  it. 

On  motion,  at  this  point  the  committee  stood  adjourned  to  Saturday, 
January  31, 1880,  at  ten  o^clock  a.  m. 
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SEVENTH    DAY. 

Washington,  Saturday ^  January  31,  1880. 

The  committee  met  pursuaut  to  acljournmeot. 

Present,  the  chairmati  and  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 

TESTIMONY  OF  M.  T.  LEWMAN,  RESUMED. 

M.  T.  Lewman,  testimony  of  yesterday  resumed. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

QaestioD.  When  we  adjourned  yesterday  you  were  speaking  of  an  in- 
terview with  a  colored  man  of  the  name  of  Heath,  and  I  think  you  re- 
marked that  yon  thought  he  came  there  in  the  mail  car  on  the  railroad  f 
— A.  I  think  so  ;  he  told  me  he  did.  I  told  you  that  I  did  not  see  him 
get  out  of  the  mail  car  myself. 

Q.  Who  is  the  mail  agent  on  that  road  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  an- 
swer as  to  that  road. 

Q.  What  road  was  it  on  ! — A.  The  Vandalia. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  why  he  traveled  on  the  mail  car  I — ^A. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  that  ho  did. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  tell  you  about  it  f — A.  He  was  speaking  of 
how  kind  they  were  to  him ;  and  speaking  in  the  same  connection,  I 
think  he  said  he  went  over  from  here  to  Indianapolis  in  the  mail  car. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  yon  whether  he  paid  his  tare  while  traveling  in  the 
mail  car ! — A.  He  said  he  did  not ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  He  was  carried  through  as  mail  matter,  then  f — A.  He  simply  said 
that  he  came  over  in  the  mail  car. 

Q.  And  traveled  free  f — A.  He  told  me  he  traveled  free. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  anybody  franked  him  or  deadheaded  him 
over  the  road  ? — A.  He  told  me  he  came  free,  but  I  do  not  remember  his 
exact  language. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  came  free  from  Washington! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  the  accommodations  of  the  mail  car  ! — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  said  anything  of  accommodations ;  he  said  he  met  a  gentleman 
in  Indianapolis  named  lieynolds. 

Q.  That  is  a  violation  of  law,  is  it  not,  to  ride  in  the  mail  car  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know,  sir ;  I  am  not  posted  on  that. 

Q.  Where  is  that  man  Heath,  now  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  in  and  about  Greencastlef — A.  I  under- 
stood until  next  morning  at  9  O'clock ;  I  saw  him  no  more  that  evening. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  went  ? — A.  The  last  I  saw  of  him  was  at  a 
hotel  in  the  north  end  of  the  town. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  went  when  he  left  Greencastle  ? — A.  My 
impression  is  that  he  went  to  Kansas,  from  what  a  gentleman  there 
told  me,  a  Mr.  Goodrich. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  came  back! — A.  I  do  not  know, 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  his  leaving  a  written  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject at  Indianapolis  f — A.  I  never  saw  it.  / 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  made  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  it  is  in  existence  from  information  f — A. 
The  gentleman  with  whom  the  paper  was  left,  Mr.  Baker,  I  understand, 
has  it  yet. 

Q.  VVhat  Baker  is  that  ? — A.  Mr.  James  E.  Baker. 

Q.  What  was  the  appearance  of  this  man  Heath  ?  Was  he  a  full- 
blooded  colored  man  f — A.  He  was  a  dark  mulatto,  but  not  a  coal-black 
man. 
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Q.  What  degree  of  intelligence  did  he  manifest? — A.  Nothing  extra. 

Q.  You  may  repeat,  as  you  did  last  evening,  what  was  said  of  the 
purposes  of  this  movement,  so  far  as  Indiana  was  concerned. — A.  He 
told  me  that  his  first  object  was  to  get  to  Kansas ;  it  is  a  matter  I  have 
not  thought  mnch  about  since,  as  it  was  long  before  this  committee  was 
in  existence  or  thou^rht  of;  but  he  said  that  his  intention  when  he  left 
home  was  to  go  to  Kansas,  but  said  he  was  sent  out  by  friends  at  home 
to  look  out  homes  for  them,  and  he  came  to  Washington  and  remained 
one  or  two  weeks,  and  gave  the  names  of  the  parties  with  whom  he 
staid. 

Q.  One  was  the  man  named  Adams? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  they 
treated  him  kindly  and  asked  him  to  stop  at  Indianapolis;  and  he  said 
he  had  letters  to  Mr.  Martindale;  I  am  not  positive  as  to  whether  he  said 
he  had  any  letters  to  Holloway,  but  I  am  certain  as  to  Martindale;  he  said 
he  staid  there  several  days,  and  they  asked  him  to  come  to  Green- 
castle,  and  that  he  would  find  better  accommodations  down  there  in 
Putnam  County  than  he  could  find  in  Kansas  ;  he  asked  me  about  the 
county  and  chances  for  their  getting  labor,  and  I  asked  him  why  they 
wanteil  to  leave  North  Carolina;  he  said  one  reason  was  to  better  their 
condition,  and  another,  he  said,  was  that  their  friends  here,  Adams  and 
others,  desired  as  many  as  possible  of  them  to  get  out  of  North  Carolina 
and  into  Indiana  before  the  census  was  taken,  so  as  to  decrease  the  rep- 
resentation in  North  Carolina,  and  increase  it  in  Indiana;  this  was  the 
substance  of  his  language. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  how  many  it  was  contemplated  to  transfer  in  this 
way  by  the  Ist  of  May  ? — A.  I  think  he  did,  but  I  cannot  say  how  many 
it  was.  ^ 

Q.  Give  the  best  impression  on  your  mind,  if  you  have  one! — A.  I 
think  it  was  fully  as  much  as  10,000,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  He  talked  to  you  freely,  supposing  you  to  be  a  Republican  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Did  he  state  who  those  letters  were  from  recommending  him  to 
Martindale  and  Holloway? — A.  I  think  he  only  called  one  name  here, 
and  that  was  Adams.  If  there  was  any  other  in  Washington  City,  I  do 
not  remember  it. 

Q.  Were  yon  aware  at  that  time  that  Adams  was  secretary  of  the 
Emigrant  Aid  Society? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  this  man  say  anything  at  the  time  as  to  what  Judge  Martin- 
dale an4l  Holloway  said  to  him  about  going  there  to  Indiana,  and  about 
raising  money  for  them  ? — A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  conversation 
was  as  to  Holloway  or  not,  but  he  said  they  proposed  to  pay  half  of 
their  way.     That  was  what  he  said  in  the  conversation  with  me. 

Q.  This  was  all  in  the  said  conversation  ? — A.  I  never  had  but  one 
with  him. . 

Q.  Judge  Martindale  is  projirietor  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  the 
leading  Be]>nblican  pai)er  in  tlie  State? — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  And  lloUoway  is  postmasier  at  Indianapolis? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is. 

Q.  And  is  a  leading  and  prominent  Kepublican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Lewman,  have  you  ever  seen  any  Kepublican  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Indiana  condemning  this  emigration  of  North  Carolina  negroes 
to  oar  State  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  of  seeing  one. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  they  failed  to  condemn  this  committee 
for  investigating  the  reasons  why  they  left  North  Carolina  for  Indiana? 
— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  I  think  they  all  of  them  go  for  you 
and  the  committee. 
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Q.  AYhat  is  the  tone  aud  position  of  the  Greencastle  Banner  on  this 
subject? — A.  It  has  been  opposing  the  investigation  all  the  time. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  I  want  you  to  state  the  manner  in  which  that  lot  of  50 
or  CO  negroes  came  to  Greencastle  f  What  citizens  of  the  town  went  to 
see  them,  to  meet  them,  and  marched  up  to  town  with  them  ? — A.  I  did 
not  see  them  myself,  but  I  understood  that  word  was  brought  that  they 
were  on  the  road.  I  had  it  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hanna,  an  attorney  of  our 
town,  and  who  is  ex  chairman  of  the-Kopiihlican  county  central  com- 
mittee. Ue  was  chairman  some  time,  but  has  been  succeeded  by  another 
gentleman. 

Q.  What  office  is  he  a  candidate  for  now  on  the  Republican  State 
ticket? — A.  For  the  nomination  of  lieutenant-governor,  I  believe.  In 
conversation  with  him — and  I  heard  others  state  it — he  stated  to  me 
this — that  is,  in  speaking  about  the  first  batch;  I  stated  yesterday  that 
it  was  5G;  I  believe  it  was  sixty-odd — that  batch  of  lifty-odd  or  sixty- 
odd,  Mr.  Hanna  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Langsdalo  to  cx^me  to  Indianapolis 
to  make  arrangements  for  them.  Mr.  Langsdale  did  not  get  the  dis- 
patch in  time  to  go  on  the  Yandalia  train,  and  he  took  the  northern 
road,  and  when  he  got  to  Indianapolis  I  understood  that  arrangements 
were  already  made  to  get  them  to  Greencastle.  I  do  not  know  what 
amount  was  arranged  (or,  but  Mr.  Hanna  said  the  money  was  arranged 
for,  and  Langsdale  came  down  to  Greencastle  with  them,  and  when  they 
got  off  at  the  south  depot,  as  we  call  it,  Mr.  Langsdale  and  Mr.  Clay, 
pastor  of  the  church  there,  marched  them  up  to  the  church  and  quar- 
tered them  there. 

Q.  You  say  they  marched  them  up ;  do  you  mean  that  Langsdale 
marched  up  with  them  ? — A.  As  I  understand  from  those  who  saw  him, 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

Q.  Were  they  on  foot ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  the  depot  to  the  church  f — A.  Fully  half  a 
mile. 

Q.  Where  is  the  church  located? — A.  It  is  near  the  college. 

Q.  And  your  understanding  is  that  Langsdale  marched  up  at  the  head 
of  them  ? — A.  I  heard  a  number  say  so,  but  I  did  not  see  that. 

Q.  Were  they  put  into  the  Methodist  church  ? — A.  They  were,  sir. 

Q.  And  remained  there  all  the  time,  did  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  them  there  now  ? — A.  Not  of  the  first  squad,  I 
reckon. 

Q.  But  any,  I  mean  ? — A.  No,  1  think  not;  I  think  there  are  none  in 
the  church  now,  nor  when  I  left  home,  but  there  were  a  good  many  about 
town. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  20  of  these  emigratns  being  in  a  room  not  as  large  as 
this  ;  do  you  know  of  any  others  in  the  same  condition  ? — A.  Not  to  my 
personal  knowledge  ;  others  know  that  better  than  1  do.  1  have  heard 
of  it,  but  don't  know  it. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Mr.  Lewraan,  you  say  you  are  a  resident  of  Greencastle  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  there  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  believe 
I  have  been  there  14  years,  a  little  over  that  permanently. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  that  county  ? — A.  What  is  the  county  ! 

Q.  Putnam.  What  is  the  population  of  Putnam  County? — A.  The 
last  census  was  23,000,  1  think,  along  there  somewhere. 

Q.  Then  it  is  about  23,000?— A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Q.  What  is  size  of  the  county  of  Putnam  ? — A.  It  ks  longer  north  and 
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sooth  thau  it  is  east  aud  west ;  it  is  perhaps  30  miles  long  and  about 
17  or  IS  wide.  I  do  not  know  it  exactly  without  making  a  calculation. 
I  may  be  mistaken  about  the  width  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  square  miles  would  that  be  f — A.  I  never  made  a  calcu- 
lation of  that,  and  without  figuring  it  I  would  not  say. 

Q.  That  would  be  510  square  miles,  if  you  have  it  right  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
1  suppose  so,  but  it  is  a  matter  I  never  figured  over  at  all. 

Q.  That  would  be  326,400  acres;  it  is  all  good  land  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
all  of  it. 

Q.  What  proportion  is  ? — A.  I  suppose  three-fourths  is  what  we  call 
good  land;  then  there  is  some  hilly  land  in  the  southeast  and  south- 
western  parts. 

Q.  Is  that  portion  settled? — A.  The  hilly  portion,  yes,  sir;  it  is  all 
settled  ;  the  best  part  of  our  county  is  the  north,  northwestern,  aud  west 
and  east  portions. 

Q.  Is  all  the  county  settled  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  all  improved ! — A.  Well,  sir,  there  are  some  bodies  of  land 
that  are  not  under  cultivation;  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  in  timber. 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  county  is  under  cultivation  ? — A.  I  cannot 
tell  you  exactly,  but  I  should  think  one-fourth  is  under  cultivation  ;  a 
great  deal  of  the  land  there  is  in  timber  and  in  grass. 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  product  of  the  county  ?-^A  It  is  termed  the 
'^  stock  county ''  more  than  anything  else,  but  we  raise  corn,  wheat, 
grass,  and  hay. 

Q.  Do  you  require  a  great  deal  of  corn  for  your  stock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
but  it  is  not  unusual  to  buy  corn  from  Illinois,  but  that  is  not  so  this 
year;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wheat  sown  this  year,  two  or  three  times 
more  than  I  ever  saw  before. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  four  or  five  thousand  population  in  Greencastle  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  that  neighborhood ;  our  men  claim  more  than  that,  but 
I  don't  think  there  are  more;  I  don't  know  what  the  last  census  of  the 
county  was. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  towns  and  villages  in  the  county  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Please  name  them. — A.  There  is  Bainbridge. 

Q.  What  is  its  population? — A.  I  suppose  something  from  1,000  to 
500. 

Q.  Which  would  you  say  ? — A.  500  to  800  I  could  say. 

Q.  Name  the  next. — A.  Cloverdale. 

Q.  What  is  its  population  ? — A.  Not  over  500. 

Q.  What  is  next! — A.  lieelsville. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  ? — A.  A  couple  of  hundred. 

Q.  Are  there  auv  others  f — A.  Fillmoie. 

Q.  How  man^'  are  there  ? — A.  Tbe  same  number,  about  200,  maybe 
300  and  a  few  more. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  towns  ? — A.  There  are  some  small  places,  very 
small  post-oflices,  &c. 

Q.  What  are  the  people  in  these  towns  mostly  engaged  in  ? — A.  They 
are  merchants,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  laboring  men. 

Q.  Are  none  of  them  farming? — A.  Some  of  them  live  in  town  and 
farm  outside. 

Q.  Are  they  mostly  railroad  towns? — A.  Bainbridge,  Reelsville, 
Cloverdale,  and  Fillmore  are. 

Q.  You  are  very  much  crowded  there  in  your  State  and  county? — 
A.  I  don't  say  it  is  crowded. 

Q.  You  said  there  were  a  great  many  people  without  employment  ? — 
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A.  But  I  stated  we  have  three  seasons  when  there  is  a  demand  for 
labor. 

Q.  What  are  they! — A.  The  planting,  harvesting,  and  corn-gathering 
seasons. 

Q.  That  would  take  up  nearly  all  the  summer,  would  it  not  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  we  don't  take  all  the  summer  to  raise  a  crop  of  corn  out  there. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  in  the  spring  timet — A.  They  are  planting  corn. 

Q.  Then  there  is  the  tending  of  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  that  take  pretty  much  all  the  season  ? — A.  The  corn 
planting  and  tending  and  harvesting  run  up  to  August;  then  October 
and  November  they  are  gathering  corn ;  there  is  not  so  much  demand 
for  labor  after. 

Q.  Is  there  no  demand  for  persons  to  take  care  of  stock  in  winter  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  some. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  overcrowded  ? — A.  My  judgment  is 
and  I  am  confident  that  we  have  no  demand,  certainly  no  extra  demand, 
for  labor  at  this  time. 

Q.  There  is  no  demand  for  laboring  people  in  your  county  f — A.  No, 
sir;  I  say  we  have  enough  permanent  citizens  who  are  able  to  do  all  the 
work  and  still  leave  others  idle. 

Q.  You  don't  want  any  more  emigrants  in  j'our  county  ! — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  won't  say  that.     * 

Q.  If  you  are  overcrowded  and  in  a  smothering  condition  we  want  to 
advertise  that  to  the  world  ? — A.  I  say  I  don't  think  we  need  any  more 
laboring  emigrants  there. 

Q.  Does  the  Democracy  want  emigrants  to  come  there  or  do  they  want 
to  keep  them  away  f — A.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

Q.  Do  they  want  them  to  come  there! — A.  I  think  they  do  if  they 
come  ns  regular  citizens. 

Q.  Then  you  want  these  colored  people  to  come  there  if  they  come  in 
that  way  f — A.  Let  me  explain  to  you ;  the  trouble  seems  to  be  that 
there  are  people — or  at  least  a  dissatisfaction  seems  to  be  because  they 
are  shipping  these  people  there  by  the  car  load,  and  dump  them  down 
upon  our  people,  when  they  are  not  able  to  support  themselves.  There 
is  no  objections  to  negroes  coming  there  from  the  Southern  States  if 
they  come  as  other  people,  with  means  to  support  themselves,  and  do 
not  become  a  public  burden. 

Q.  It  is  this  immense  number  that  you  object  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
feeling  has  been  excited  by  that. 

Q.  It  is  intense  there,  is  it  not  f — A.  I  cannot  say  it  is. 

Q.  It  19  strong  then  T — A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Q.  When  did  this  dumping  begin  ? — A.  I  think  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, or  it  may  have  been  in  October. 

Q.  October,  November,  December,  and  January,  four  months;  now  it 
was  October  when  it  began ;  they  have  been  dumping  them  in  there  by 
the  carload  since  October! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  did  they  dump  them  ! — A.  The  first  lot  that  came  there 
were  fifty  or  sixty ;  then  there  was  forty,  and  they  have  been  coming  in 
as  low  down  as  fifteen. 

Q.  This  immense  number  that  have  been  dumped  in  there,  as  you  say, 
bv  the  car  load  is  250  all  told  ! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  this  you  think  an  immense  number  to  come  in  there  in  four 
mouths  ! — A.  But  it  has  created  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  large  number  to  come  into  a  county  in  so  short  a  time. 

Q.  I  see  by  the  newspapers  that  a  great  number  of  Irish  people  are 
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likely  to  come  to  this  country  iu  atlestitute  couditiou ;  do  you  object  to 
them  comiu^  to  ludiaua? — A.  I  tbiok  that  would  be  like  the  others;  if 
they  come  there  as  others  do  I  think  we  would  not  object  to  it,  but  if 
they  come  as  these  negroes  I  tliink  they  would  be  treated  the  same  as 
they  are. 

Q.  Even  if  contributions  taken  up  are  used  to  hel})  them  f — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  think  they  are  similar  cases.  I  don't  think  I  would  object 
to  them,  as  it  is  an  act  of  charity. 

Q.  Then  it  is  an  act  of  charity  to  the  Irishman  and  not  to  the  negro? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  an  act  of  charity  to  the  negro,  too. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  make  a  distinction  ? — A.  Because  I  understand 
they  are  not  bettered  by  coming  there  to  Indiana. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  irishman  would  be  bettered  by  coming  there  I — 
A.  if  the.\  are  starving  over  there  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  an  act  of 
charity  for  them  to  come  to  this  country  where  they  could  get  relief. 

Q.  But  you  have  nothing  lor  them  to  do  in  your  county. — A.  No,  sir; 
we  have  nothing  for  them  to  do  at  this  time. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  you  have  no  work  for  them  in  Indiana  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  it  they  wish  work  they  should  go  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  to  them  ro  keep  out  of  Indiana? — A.  I  think 
thei*e  are  better  places  for  them.  I  am  candid  when  I  say  to  this  com- 
mittee that  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  demand  for  labor  in  Indiana  at  this 
time. 

By  Senator  Blaie  : 

Q.  You  mean  at  this  season  of  the  year? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  principally. 
I  stated  awhile  ago  that  there  was,  during  the  winter,  a  fair  demand  for 
mechanics  in  our  town. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Then,  Mr.  Lewman,  when  we  say  that  America*  is  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  and  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed,  we 
most  say  with  Indiana  excepted  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  say  so. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  work  there  for  people  coming  into  the  State  ? 
— A.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  work  at  this  time. 

Q.  Will  yon  then  advise  this  committee  to  say  to  the  world,  to  these 
people  coming  here  from  whatever  point,  that  they  should  keep  out  of 
Indiana? — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  think  of  advising  this  honorable 
committee  as  to  what  it  should- do.  I  do  not  state  that  we  are  over- 
stocked in  Indiana,  but  I  do  say  that  there  is  no  demand  for  labor  there 
now.  I  say  there  are  times  in  the  year  when  there  is  a  demand  for 
labor. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  there  is  no  demand  for  labor,  and  no 
work  for  people  to  do  going  there,  that  they  had  better  keep  out  of  the 
State  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  explain  it  any  better 
than  I  have  done. 

Q.  Your  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  demand  for  labor  there,  and 
that  people  emigrating  had  better  keep  out  of  Indiana? — A.  I  think  I 
have  stated  the  fact  that  there  is  no  demand  for  labor  there. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  to  people  emigrating  to  the  West  that  they 
had  better  keep  out  of  your  State? — A.  That  is  true,  sir;  if  they  want 
work  and  are  destitute  in  their  condition  now. 

Q. •  Yon  said,  I  believe,  that  a  great  many  of  these  people  wanted  to 
go  back? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  a  great  many  of  them  want  to  get 
back,  bat  I  said  a  number  of  them  did,  and  I  say  so  yet;  there  are  a 
number  there  who  want  to  go  back  to  North  Carolina.  This  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  whom  I  spoke  about  awhile  ago,  stated  that  all  he 
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bad  seen  from  bis  place  wanted  biin  to  take  them  back;  and  all  I  bave 
talked  to  myself,  prol)ab1y  two  dozen,  said  tbey  wonld  be  glad  to  go 
back,  or  intended  to  go  back  as  soon  as  tbey  got  the  means  to  go  on. 

Q.  How  many  bave  you  talked  to  on  the  subject ! — A.  I  think  prob- 
ably two  dozen.  I  do  not  recollect  of  one  that  I  talked  to  who  did  not 
want  to  go  back. 

Q.  What  reason  did  they  assign  for  wanting  to  go  back  ? — A.  They 
said  that  they  could  do  better  in  North  Carolina  than  there. 

Q.  I  suppose  3*ou  have  heard  of  no  threats  and  mobs  and  violence  to 
keep  people  from  hiring  these  emigrants! — A.  There  was  some  talk  of 
that  kind  in  the  northwest  corner  of  onr  connty. 

Q.  Was  anything  done  of  that  kind  ? — A.  There  was  something  of 
the  sort,  some  talk,  but  I  think  no  more,  except  that  two  honses  were 
barued  there  in  Russellville  Township,  one  of  the  largest  townships  in 
the  county. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  in  either  one  of  those  houses  when  they  were 
burned  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  time.  Que  of  them  was  owned  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  is  a  liepublican,  and  the  township  itself  is  a  very  strong 
Republican  township. 

Q.  Were  there  any  negroes  on  his  place  ? — A.  I  think  he  had  arranged 
with  them  to  come  in  there,  and  the  house  was  burned  several  days  af- 
terwards. 

Q.  Was  there  any  understanding  as  to  whether  that  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  burning? — A.  1  made  some  inquiry  about  it,  and  there  are 
facts  in  connection  with  it  that  I  would  rather  not  state.  I  should  not 
like  to  say  anything  definite  now  about  the  burning  of  the  house,  as  we 
want  to  get  at  the  fact  of  who  the  house  was  burned  by.  I  do  not  think, 
though,  there  are  any  Democrats  living  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the 
house. 

Q.  They  were  living  near  enough  to  get  there  if  they  wanted  to,  were 
they  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  might  have  burned  it,  I  suppose.  I  wa» 
not  claiming  that  the  Democrats  out  there  in  Indiana  are  saints. 

Q.  I  had  no  such  impression. — A.  We  have  as  good  Democrats  as 
Republicans,  and  as  good  Republicans  as  Democrats  there. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  these  people  who  were  making  the 
threats  to  burn  the  houses  f  Did  you  hear  of  any  Republicans  engaged 
in  that? — A.  Only  through  others.  I  have  heard  that  the  laboring 
Republicans  in  that  township  threatened  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  about  the  other  house?  Had  that  man  anything  to  do  with 
hiring  these  negroes  ? — A»  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  be  a  Republican? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  connection  with  this  emigrant  business? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  heard  it  said  why  the  house  was  burned,  but  that  is  all. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  threats  about  which  you  testified  ? — 
A.  Well,  sir,  we  have  men  there  who  are  reckless,  Democrats  and  R<epnb- 
licaus  alike,  and  I  have  heard  threats  from  both  sides.  They  are  men 
of  a  low  class  generally,  and  I  paid  no  attention  to  what  they  said. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  any  Democratic  newspapers  in  which  such  a 
thing  was  hinted  at? — A.  I  think  I  have,  some  little  sketches. 

Q.  So  it  was  not  a  low  class  of  people  that  made  these  threats,  bat 
some  good  people  were  concerned  in  them? — A.  I  think  I  have  heard 
of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  How  far  is  Shelby  ville  from  Orecncastle  ? — A.  It  is  75  miles  from 
our  place. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  that  mob  that  was  reported  down  there? — 
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A.  I  <lo  not  know  anything  except  what  was  in  the  papers.    I  do  not 
kDOw  that  I  have  talked  with  any  frentleraen  abont  it. 

Q.  YoQ  said  yesterday  that  you  did  not  know  of  any  person,  save  one, 
who  had  employed  any  of  the^e  people  who  are  not  Republicans! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  mean  the  new  ones.  The  resident  colored  m^n  are  em- 
ployed there  by  our  people  indifferently. 

Q-  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  man  was  a  Democrat,  but  is 
pretty  nearly  a  Republican  now  I — A.  He  used  to  be  a  Democrat,  and 
he  went  off  with  the  Greenback  party,  and  I  understand  is  now  a  can- 
didate for  nomination  as  trustee  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

Q.  From  the  character  of  your  people  there,  as  you  know  them  from 
being  their  sherifif,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  threats  of 
violence  and  these  house  burnings  and  mobs  on  the  demand  generally 
for  colored  labor  ? — A.  We  have  had  no  such  general  threats  and  mobs 
in  our  county. 

Q.  It  was  understood,  was  it  not,  in  the  county  that  the  house  was 
burned  for  that  reason? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  say  that  two  or  three 
colored  men  left  the  county  on  that  account. 

Q.  Would  not  such  threats  and  the  general  understanding  that  houses 
were  being  burned  that  were  prepared  for  colored  emigrants  have  a 
nalaral  tendency  among  the  people  to  discourage  them  from  employing 
these  emigrants? — A.  I  think  probably  it  would. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  It  would  in  most  countries,  I  think. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  that  now? — A.  I  think  I  assented  to 
your  proposition.    I  think  certainly  it  would  have  that  tendency. 

Q.  And  it  would  rather  have  a  tendency  to  make  some  of  these  people 
want  to  go  back  homef — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would,  but  do  not  un- 
derstand. Senator,  that  that  condition  of  things  as  you  put  it  is  the  case 
in  our  coupty.  * 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  they  burnt  one  house  a  day  or  two  after  a  man 
rented  it  to  a  colored  man;  that  was  inyour  county  was  it  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir;. but  all  that  excitement  has  subsided  now. 

Q.  And  you  have  seen  the  same  sort  of  suggestions  in  the  newspapers? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  heard  these  threats  from  the  lower  classes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Aud  you  think  all  these  things  would  have  a  tendency  to  discour- 
age the  demand  for  their  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  Williams  wanted  the  court-house  to  hold  a  meeting 
so  that  these  people  could  state  why  they  were  coming  to  Indiana,  and 
you  would  not  let  them  have  it  because  you  did  not  think  it  was  neces- 
sary ? — A.  That  was  one  cause,  sir.  Then  we  have  a  county  board  of 
three  commissioners,  and  they  have  instructed  me  only  to  let  parties 
have  the  use  of  it  on  public  occasions,  and  then  only  to  residents  of  the 
county.  I  did  not  think  that  Williams  was  a  res'dent  of  the  county, 
and  be  is  not  now. 

Q.  Certainly  that  was  a  public  occasion,  was  not  it,  when  they  wanted 
to  bold  a  public  meeting? — A.  You  might  term  it  a  public  occasion. 
Another  thing  was  (hat  I  did  not  know  liim  any  way.  I  told  him  if  he 
would  see  Mr.  Langsdale  and  Mr.  Clay,  and  they  came  round,  aud  they 
certified  him  as  a  citizen,  he  might  get  it. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Clay  afterwards  make  application  for  it  ? — A.  I  under- 
stood he  did.  • 

Q.  And  to  your  deputy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  Mr.  Allen. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Langsdale  join  him  in  the  request  ? — A.  I  understood  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  did  not  get  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  paper  is  it  that  vou  said  you  paid  $7  for  ? — A.  For  both  of 
them. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  paper  that  you  had  there  and  produced  to  the 
committee  did  not  look  hke  it  was  worth  what  you  paid  for  itf — A.  I 
do  not  know  as  it  is. 

Q.  Then  you  were  cheated  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  1  was. 
I  was  trying-  to  get  at  the  secrets  of  this  matter.  I  had  a  curiosity  to 
know  what  these  articles  were. 

Q.  These  secret  articles  here  were  all  of  them  published  in  the  news- 
papers, were  they  not  i — A.  1  think  they  were. 

Q.  And  there. was  nothing  secret  about  them  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  that  these  others  were  lying  around  loose  in  the 
Greencastle  Banner  office! — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it,  if  they 
were.     We  never  could  get  hold  of  them,  if  they  were. 

Q.  And  you  paid  $7  to  get  hold  of  this  onet — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  gratify  your  curiosity  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  wanted  to  see  what  it 
wa:;).  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  excitement  among  our  people  over 
the  coming  of  these  North  Carolina  negroes.  I  have  not  been  examined 
before  committees  of  this  sort  much,  and  I  am  in  the  habit  of  stating 
facts  while  on  the  witness  stand  ;  but  I  would  say  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  about  the  negroes  coming  into  our  county,  and  it  is 
pretty  generally  believeil,  especially  among  the  Democrats,  that  it  was 
a  political  movement.  I  had  heard  about  these  papers  or  letters  or  cir- 
culars, and  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  see  them,  and  thought  that  if  it  was  a 
fact  that  there  was  a  political  purpose  in  bringing  these  negroes  there 
it  was  important  not  only  to  the  lattoring  men  of  our  county  but  to  the 
laboring  negroes  of  the  South  that  they  should  know  of  it. 

Q.  You  di*!  what  you  did  as  a  Democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  citizen. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  very  active  in  this,  Mr.  Sheriff! — A.  I  do  not 
know  I  h  it  I  have  been  overly  active.  I  have  baen  active  to  get  at  the 
fac^s. 

Q.  Y'ou  have  not  been  opposed  to  this  exodus  movement,  have  you! — 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have;  and  have  denounced  it  wherever  I  could.  Laying 
all  politics  aside,  putting  them  entirely  out  of  the  question,  I  have  de- 
nounced it  and  called  it  a  fraud. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  for  you  to  do,  is  it,  to  lay  your  politics 
aside! — A.  I  suppose  I  would  be  in  that  matter  like  yourself;  I  am  a 
Democrat. 

Q.  Well,  I  understand  that  you  Democrats  out  there  are  opposed  to 
their  coming! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Now  do  you  find  anything  in  that  paper  to  interest  you  after  pay- 
ing $7  for  it  ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  I  did  particularly. 

Q.  What  is  there  in  it  exce|)t  a  little  exaggeration  ! — A.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  that  last  article  about  the  amount  of 
pay  and  the  inducements  to  be  given  to  these  people.  I  know  all  that 
is  exaggeration. 

Q.  How  about  the  secret  one  signed  by  Clay  ! — A.  There  is  matter  in 
that  about  the  fifteenth  amendment  being  repealed ;  that  is  all  exag- 
geration. I  do  not  think  there  is  the  least  danger  of  that  in  the  world. 
I  ne\>*r  have  and  do  not  think  so  now. 

Q.  Dj  not  you  think  that  in  some  localities  it  is  possible  to  nullify  it 
quitr  as  much  as  if  you  #ere  to  repeal  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  think,  Senator, 
it  will  ever  be  touched  in  the  world. 

Q,  I  think  1  have  your  objections  to  these  two  papers.    You  told  us 
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sometbin^  about  meeting  a  certain  Mr.  Heatb  ;  what  time  in  the  day 
did  yon  meet  him  f — A.  It  was  in  the  night,  1  think  near  one  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  the  depot  when  the  train  arrived  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  alone  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  said  between  you  and  him  ? — A.  I  spoke 
to  bim  and  said  good  evening. 

Q.  You  were  looking  for  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  look  for  him  ? — A.  A  gentleman  named  Baker — 
James  Baker. 

Q.  He  had  come  down  from  Indianapolis! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  he  bring  word  from  f — A.  John  Manson. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  The  auditor  of  the  State. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Democrat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  and  the  auditor  bad  been  following  this 
colored  man  over  the  State? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  said  that  this  man  had 
come  on  to  make  arrangements  for  locating  these  exodusters,  and  was 
coming  to  our  county  for  that  purpose. 

A.  And  you  were  requested  to  look  after  him?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
have  an  interview  with  bim. 

Q.  Yon  said  good  evening  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  asked  if  I  could  show  him  to  the  post- 
office,  and  I  said  I  was  going  right  there. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  him  to  the  post-office? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  show  him  the  postmaster? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  tell  him  that  you  were  the  postmaster? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  bim  that  yon  were  a  Republican? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know  as  I  told  bim  I  was ;  but  I  asked  bim  if  be  was  named 
Heatb,  and  be  said,  "  Yes" ;  and  I  said  I  was  looking  for  him,  and  he 
asked  me  how  I  knew  he  was  coming,  and  I  said  I  heard  it  from  Indian- 
apolis. 

Q.  You  said  you  led  him  to  believe  you  were  a  Republican  ? — A.  I 
did,  sir,  froVi  my  conversation. 

Q.  Yon  deceived  him  about  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  compelled  to 
say,  in  truth,  thnt  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  any  letters  with  bim? — A.  No.  sir;  he  had  some 
little  slips  of  paper,  on  which  were  the  pames  of  parties  he  was  to  see. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  These  are  the  papers;  I  have  them  here. 
(The  witness  produced  several  slips  of  paper.) 

Q.  Did  he  give  these  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.      ^ 

Q.  At  what  point  in  conversation  did  he  give  .von  these  papers? — A, 
I  suppose  we  bad  been  talking  three  quarters  of  an  hour  when  he  gave 
me  those  papers. 

Q.  Yon  had  been  talking  a  half  an  hour  at  least  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  three- 
fourfbs,  perhaps. 

Q.  And  be  asked  you  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  post-office? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  take  him  ? — A.  I  took  him  to  a  hotel  after  he  left 
my  office. 

Q.  Did  he  suppose,  at  the  time,  that  he  was  in  the  sheriffs  office? — 
A.  J  don't  know,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  talk  to  you  as  though  you  were  the  postmaster? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  told  bim  I  had  been  selected  to  meet  Mm;  that  the  postmaster 
was  not  in  at  that  time  of  night. 

Q.  You  and  bim  talked  together  freely? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  there? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  To  what  hotel  did  you  take  bim  f — A.  To  Sage's,  down  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town. 

Q.  You  Ray  nobo<iy  saw  you  and  him  when  you  were  holding  this  con- 
versation f — A.  No,  sir;  there  were  two  or  three  parlies  at  the  depot. 
The  night  porter,  Mr.  Floyd,  and  two  policemen  there,  and  a  young 
man  named  RichardAon. 

Q.  Did  they  hear  the  conversation  f — A.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Baker  was 
there  too. 

Q.  Did  he  hear  it  ? — A.  Mr.  Baker  may  have  heard  the  first  words 
that  were  spoken.    I  don't  think  either  of  the  others  did. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  night  did  you  leave  him  at  the  hotel  t  It  must 
have  been  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  air ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  time.  It  might  have  been  three  or  foar 
o'clock. 

Q.  Yon  were  with  him  from  the  time  he  got  into  town  until  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning t — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  two  hours  altogether. 

Q.  He  was  with  you  in  your  office,  you  say,  one  hour? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  him  when  yon  took  him  to  the  hotel? — A. 
I  told  the  proprietor  to  give  him  a  room. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  for  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  paid  for! — A.  I  think  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Sage  say  it  has  been  paid. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  paid  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  paid  by 
some  Democrats,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  was. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  leave  ? — A.  I  think  he  left  about  nine  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  understanding  between  you,  that  he  was  to  leave 
the  next  morning? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  to  see  me  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  did  ? — A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — A.  Mr.  Bridges. 

Q.  What  is  he,  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat? — A.  lie  is  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  him  that  he  had  better  get  out  of  town  pretty 
quicker  the  kuklux  would  get  after  him  f— A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not,  for 
I  promised  to  see  him  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  who  did  tell  him  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not 
a  word  of  it. 

Q.  He  did  leave  pretty  suddenly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  went  away  on  the 
nine  o'clock  train. 

Q.  You  were  to  meet  him  the  next  morning?^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any.  intimidation  of  this  man,  or  any  intimation  of 
what  frightened  him  off? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that  Mr.  Bridges  told 
him  he  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Democrat  instead  of  a  Republican. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  Mr.  Bridges  said  anything  to  him  about  ka- 
klux? — A.  No,  sir;  if  he  had  done  so  I  think  he  would  have  told  me. 

Q.  Didn't  you,  as  the  Democratic  sheriff,  get  up  a  good  deal  of  a  con- 
spiracy with  him  to  fiood  the  IState  with  these  negro  voters? — A.  I  told 
him  they  were  needed  by  the  Republican  party,  and  asked  him  how  we 
were  going  to  get  them,  and  how  many.  I  told  him  how  much  we 
needed,  and  he  said  there  was  no  doubt  about  our  getting  them,  if  we 
would  pay  half  their  expenses. 

Q.  You  rather  pledged  the  Republican  party  to  bring  them  on  there? 
— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not;  I  asked  him  if  they  could  not  pay  their  own 
way;  and  he  said  that  maybe  some  of  them  would.    I  think  the  Ian- 
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gaage  he  ased  was  that  those  who  had  horses  and  places  would  not 
come ;  and  that  those  who  did  uot  could  uot  get  the  money  to  come  on. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  it  would  take  about  ten  thousand  voters 
to  turn  the  scale  in  Indiana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  wish  to  state,  in  order 
to  do  him  and  myself  justice,  that  he  was  first  going  to  Kansas.  But  I 
think  he  said  he  was  advised  to  stop  there  by  people  in  Indianapolis. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  who  those  Indianapolis  parties  were  t — A.  No, 
sir,  except  from  him ;  and  he  onlj^  named  one  party. 

Q.  You  are  sure  he  said  something  of  that  sort,  before  you  intimated 
to  him  that  they  needed  colored  people  to  secure  the  State  for  the  Re- 
publican party  I — ^A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  it  was  your  suggestion  that  you  could  carry 
the  State  that  way  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  it  you  who  mentioned  the  ten  thousand  voters  to  him  f — A. 
I  think  it  was  him.  I  think  he  said  that  he  could  get  any  number  that 
was  wanted ;  and  they  wanted  ten  thousand. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  he  suggested  it  t — A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  he 
did.    He  said  he  could  get  any  number  if  you  would  pay  half  their  fare. 

Q.  Yon  communicated  this  conspiracy  to  Governor  Hendricks,  did 
you  not! — A,  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  communicated  it  to  him  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  think  I  have  had  any  communication  with  him  since  then. 

Q  Do  you  know  whether  this  interview  between  you  and  Heath 
reached  the  governor's  ears  at  all  t — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  he  made  his  speech  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy between  the  Eepublicans  to  flood  the  State  with  colored  voters 
that  you  had  this  interview  with  Heath  ? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  state 
that. 

Q.  Were  you  surprised  when  you  learned  that  Heath  had  gone  f  And 
did- you  go  around  there  to  see  him? — A.  No,  sir.  I  learned  he  had 
gone  before  I  went  down  there. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  he  had  gone  ? — A.  Mr.  Bridges. 

Q.  what  reason  did  Mr.  Bridges  give  you  for  his  going  t — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  state  just  what  was  said  on  that  occasion. 

Q.  Can't  you  remember  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  the  substance  of  itf — A.  He  said  he  told  him 
he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Democrat;  and  that  he  seemed 
anxious  to  go  away,  and  that  he  jumped  on  the  train  and  left. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  him  that  you  was  a  member  of  the  ku-klux  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  Mr.' Bridges  did  uot  say  so. 

Q.  The  fact  that  you  were  a  Democrat  was  enough  to  make  him  go  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  seems  so. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  since  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  rather  an  ignorant  man,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He 
was  not  a  low  nigger,  but  rather  of  a  medium  character. 

Q.  These  are  all  the  papers  that  he  showed  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  these  little  slips  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  State  what  he  said  as  to  his  interviews  with  people  in  Washing- 
ton ? — A.  I  think  he  said  his  ^first  intention  was  to  go  to  Kansas:  but 
he  stopped  here,  and,  meeting  this  man  Adams,  he  was  persuaded  to 
stop  at  Indianapolis,  and  from  Indianapolis  he  was  sent  to  Greencastle; 
and  that  parties  told  him  they  wanted  a  certain  number  of  negroes  from 
North  Carolina  in  Indiana  to  lessen  the  number  of  Republican  votes 
out  there  and  increase  it  in  Indiana. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  he  did  not  tell  you  who  they  were  who 
said  that  ? — A.  No,  sir.  ^ 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  since  of  this  man  Heath  t — A. 
I  have  8een  an  article  in  the  Banner  purporting  to  be  from  him  ;  but  1 
do  not  think  it  is  from  him. 

Q.  What  is  that  ? — A.  It  purports  to  be  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Banner  and  thepostmaster  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  from  him,  from  the 
language  used  in  it. 

Q.  You  haven't  got  that,  have  you? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  only  a 
mention  of  it  in  the  Banner. 

Q,  Has  Mr.  Bridges  ever  heard  of  him  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  If 
he  had,  I  think  he  would  have  told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Bridges  think  that  was  the  right  sort  of  way  to 
do,  to  meet  an  old  darkey  and  frighten  him  out  of  your  county  in  that 
way  ?  Are  those  the  Democratic  tactics  in  your  county  ! — A.  Not  as  a 
general  thing;  but  this  seemed  to  be  a  desperate  case. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  affidavit  that  he  left  at  Indianap- 
olis?— A.  I  onlj-  heard  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  getting  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  only  heard  of  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don'^t  know  where  he  is  now  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Windom.  I  do,  and  I  want  him  summoned. 

Senator  Voorhees.  Where  is  he? 

Senator  Windom.  In  Saint  Louis. 

Senator  Voorhees.  Then  I  will  summon  him  whenever  you  desire. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  his  object  was  first  to  go  to  Kansas? — A.  Yes,  sir- 

Q.  And  that  he  was  induced  by  Adams  to  stop  at  Indianapolis  ? — A» 
Yes,  sir;  by  Adams  and  others. 

Q.  You  went  out  of  the  conspiracy  business  with  him.  You  have  not 
beard  anything  more  of  him  ? — A.  No,  sir;  except  what  I  heard  of  him 
in  this  article  in  the  newspaper. 

Q.  Who  had  anything  to  do  with  this  dreadful  conspiracy  besides 
yourself? — A,  I  was  not  in  any  conspiracy.  He  was  giving  his  object, 
and  I  was  agreeing  with  him  for  a  purpose. 

Q.  But,  so  far  as  he  understood  it,  you  and  he  were  in  a  cpnspiracy 
together? — A.  He  may  have  so  understood  it. 

Q.  You  were  working  up  a  conspiracy  to  flood  Indiana  with  negro 
voters? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  said  in  the  conver- 
sation I  spoke  of. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  that  Mr.  Martindale  said  to  him  ?— A.  I  do  not 
know  as  I  can  give  you  any  more  than  that  he  was  one  of  the  parties 
who  directed  him  to  Greencastle. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  party? — A.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Holloway,  but 
1  am  not  positive  as  to  that. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  more  about  raising  money,  except  what  yoa 
said  to  him  ? — A.  There  was. nothing  of  that  sort  said,  except  that  he 
said  they  would  have  to  have  half  their  way  paid.  He  said  they  could 
not  be  brought  there  without  somebody  paid  half  their  fare. 

Q.  Did  he,  in  this  confidential  conversation  with  you,  mention  any  one 
who  was  raising  money  for  this  purpose? — A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not  think 
that  I  could  state  that  he  did. 

Q.  You  say  you  talk(*d  together  two  hours? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  I  was 
trying  to  get  this  information. 

Q.  And  you  had  his  confidence,  thoroughly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  talked  freely  with  you? — A.  \>s,  sir;  I  think  he  did. 
^Q.  And  yon,  while  trying  to  get  this  information,  and  having  his  con- 
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fideuce,  did  not  get  the  names  of  any  parties  who  were  raising  money 
for  this  purpose! — A.  No,  sir;  he  mentioned  the  names  of  parties  here, 
and  said  they  wonld  help;  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  mentioned  any- 
body who  was  raising  money. 

Q.  J)id  he  express  any  hope  of  getting  it  from  any  source  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  he  seemed  to  think  they  would  help  him. 

Q,  Where  were  those  people! — A.  Some  were  here,  and  some  were 
in  Indianapolis. 

.  Q.  Did  he  tell  you  who  they  were!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  asked  him  about 
Indianapolis,  and  my  impression  is  that  he  spoke  of  Martindale  and 
Reynolds. 

Q.  Who  is  Reynolds  ! — A.  He  is  the  mail  agent  there. 

Q.  He  did  not  mention  these  names  as  the  names  of  men  who  were 
going  to  furnish  money,  did  he  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  think  those  people  could  be  brought  without  money, 
in  this  consjnracy  yon  and  him  were  raising! — A.  He  said  they  could 
not  come  without  half  of  their  way  being  paid. 

Q.  He  looked  to  yon  to  help  him,  did  he  not! — A.  He  looked  to  the 
Republican  party. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  nnderstand  that  he  had  made  any  arrangement  with 
anybody  to  bring  them! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  he  had. 

Q.  But  he  expected  you  to  help  him! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  from  the 
questions  he  asked  that  he  expected  help,  because  he  said  they  could 
not  get  there  without  we  paid  half  their  way. 

Q.  From  all  he  said,  you  inferred  that  he  had  no  arrangement  for 
money  to  get' them  there  ? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  had  none. 

Q.  Where  is  the  gentlcQian  who  saw  him  after  you  did  ! — A.  He  lives 
in  our  town. 

Q.  Have  you  had  frequent  conversation  with  him  since! — A.  I  have 
talked  to  him  some  since. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  him  pretty  freely,  after  this  colored  man  left  there 
so  unceremoniously  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  told  him  in  the  conversation  that  frightened 
hiui  ont  of  town! — A.  I  think  it  was  a  verj^  short  conversation  he  had 
with  him. 

Q.  It  was  short,  sharp,  and  decisive! — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  very  much  amused  as  to  the  etiect  his  conversation  had 
U|)on  this  man  ! — A.  I  think  he  was  a  little  amused. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  or  describe  the  effect  that  alarming  statement, 
that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Democrat,  upon  Heath  f — A.  He 
may  have  done  so,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  say  that  yon  do  not  recollect  hearing  any  Republican  news- 
paper that  denounced  the  exodus;  how  many  do  you  read! — A.  I  do 
not  read  very  many  Republican  newspapers.  I  read  the  journals  occa- 
sionally, and  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  and  our  county  papers;  some- 
times the  Terre  Haute  pai>ers,  and  sometimes  the  Saint  Louis  papers. 

Q.  You  don't  confine  yourself  very  much  to  Republican  intelligencers! 
— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  take  but  one  Republican  paper  regularly. 

Senator  Vance.  You  don't  think  yon  could  stand  two  of  them  f — A. 
I  do  not  know;  but  probably  I  could. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  You  say,  in  the  first  batch,  there  were  fifty  or  sixty  who  came! — 
A.  Yes,  HIT]  1  think  so. 

Q.  And  yon  talked  to  Mr.  Hanna  as  to  how  they  came  there ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  said  that  money  was  raised  to  take  them  to  Greencastle,  bat 
did  he  say  where  they  found  them? — A.  He  said  to  me,  in  conversatioD, 
that  somebody  had  tele|];raphed  to  Laugsdale  to  come  there  and  meet 
them  in  Indianapolis;  but  that  they  had  started  from  there  before  be 
had  arrived. 

Q.  Langsdale,  you  say,  was  a  radical  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  held  that  the  negro  was  not  well  treated  in  the  South,  and 
onght  to  come  to  the  North  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  his  idea. 

Q.  Then  it  was  very  natural,  was  it  not,  to  telegraph  to  so  pronounced 
a  friend  of  the  colored  people  to  help  them  f — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  bat 
I  know  he  had  written  a  letter,  which  was  published  in  the  Indianapolis 
Leader,  stating  that  he  would  find  homes  for  all  who  came. 

Q.  Then  that  is  the  reason,  probably,  that  he  was  telegraphed  toT — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  know  I  read  his  letter. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  connection  between  Republicans  and  this 
movement,  except  that  which  is  of  an  industrial  and  charitable  nature  f 
— A.  Not  from  what  I  know,  except  from  my  conversation  with  Heath. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  information  you  have! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  direct  connection  of  any  prominent  Republican 
with  it  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  it  directly  ;  but  it  is  the  general  talk. 

Q.  You  mean  that  is  the  general  suspicion  in  your  party  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  But  when  you  get  down  to  the  facts  there  is  nothing  in  it  ? — A.  I 
have  given  you  all  I  think  about  it. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  money  that  has  been  raised  for  these  immigrants, 
except  for  temporary  support  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  that  money  was  for  stranded  people  who  were  in  need  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  was  some  money  raised  by  them  for  some  who 
wanted  to  start  back  home. 

Q.  That  was  Democratic  money,  wasn't  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Democratic  efforts  to  get  women  and 
children  to  go  back,  so  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  Republicans 
wanted  to  keep  them  there  to  vote  t — A.  I  know  that  they  are  very  des- 
titute, and  that  our  Republicans  said  that  they  would  not  raise  money 
to  help  them  to  get  back. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  a  large  number  of  Republicans  who  said 
anything  about  there  being  no  employment  for  these  people  ? — A.  I  ex- 
pect I  have  heard  two  hundred  say  that. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  of  as  many  as  you  can  ! — A.  It  would  be  a  hard 
job  to  give  you  the  names  of  a  good  many. 

Q.  Give  us  all  you  can  ? — A.  There  were  two  of  the  Williamses,  Mr. 
Welker,  the  qian  I  spoke  of  yesterday.  I  believe  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Hanna,  in  his  way,  speak  of  there  not  being  employment  for  them  all. 
There  were  two  or  three  of  the  Grows  who  were  not,  I  think,  in  favor  of 
the  movement. 

Q.  Are  those  all  f — A.  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Will  Fipps  I  have  heard  speak  of  it 
to  a  number  of  men  down  by  the  mill.  I  heard  them  also  speak  of  it ; 
but  I  don^t  know  that  I  could  give  you  the  names  in  full. 

Q.  They  were  mostly  people  about  town  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  some  of 
them  lived  in  the  country.    I  mentioned  some  who  lived  there. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  a  squad  of  twenty  in  a  room  no  larger  than  this  ? 
— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  recent  arrivals  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  they  had  been  there  some 
time. 

Q.  Did  they*fiud  employment? — A.  I  think  some  of  the  men  did. 
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Q.  What  proportiCD  of  the  two  huDdrod  and  fifty  who  arrived  there 
were  womeD  and  children  ? — A.  It  woald  be  difficalt  for  me  to  state. 

Q.  Ar'n't  they  people  who  generally  have  large  families  t — A.  I  think 
the  first  lot  of  fifty  or  sixty  were  all  men  bat  one.  Then  of  the  balance 
I  think  one  hundred  and  twenty-five — well,  probably  not  that  many, 
were  men. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  have  not  foand  employment! — A.  I  coald  not 
tell  you. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  know  have  found  employment! — A.  I  know 
where  probably  fifty  or  sixty  have  been  located. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  know  all  who  have  been  employed? — A.  I  think 
I  do.  Those  who  are  not  employed  are  about  town,  and  may  get  a  day's 
job  now  and  then.  When  I  speak  of  employment,  I  mean  steady  em- 
ployment for  those  put  in  the  country.  There  are  forty  or  fifty,  per- 
haps sixty,  who  are  living  with  parties  in  the  country. 

Q.  You  say  that  Heath  talked  about  improving  his  condition  by  com- 
log  to  Indiana;  what  did  he  say  t — A.  He  said  that  his  idea  was  that 
they  could  better  their  condition  by  coming  West. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  complaint  as  to  his  treatment  in  North  Caro- 
lina?— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  they  could  not  get  money  for  their  work, 
and  had  to  take  their  pay  in  orders  out  of  the  stores. 

Q.  He  complained  about  the  order  system  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  complain  of  any  other  bad  treatment,  political  or  social  f — 
A.  I  think,  perhaps,  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  complain  of  any  discrimination  between  the  whites  and  the 
blacks  in  the  administration  of  the  laws! — A.  If  he  did,  I  have  forgot- 
ten it. 

Q.  Did  be  say  there  was  general  dissatisfaction  among  his  people! — 
A.  He  stated  that  a  large  portion  of  them  would  come  if  they  could  get 
North  ;  and  you  may  term  it  dissatisfaction  or  not.  But  I  believe  he 
said  nearly  all  would  coiue  if  half  their  fare  was  paid,  except  those  who 
had  teams  and  property. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  when  so  many  of  those  people  came  a  long 
distance  in  such  a  condition,  and  with  so  many  women  and  children,  it 
sort  of  mollified  your  party  in  its  ideas  as  to  the  political  character  of 
the  movement ! — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Hasn't  it  occurred  to  you  that  if  the  Bepublican  party  was  doing 
this  as  a  political  movement,  they  would  not  go  so  long  a  distance  and 
bring  such  large  families  all  the  way  from  Indiana  in  order  to  get  one 
man  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket! — A.  I  think  I  have  argued  that 
out.  The  reason  was  to  keep  the  men  there,  who  would  not  stay  there 
without  their  families. 

Q.  Couldn't  ^hey  have  brought  them  cheaper  by  the  Mississippi  river 
and  your  Yandalia  line  ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Couldn't  they  have  brought  them  by  the  Vandalia  line  for  five 
dollars  a  head  ! — A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  Yop  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  down  there  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana  among  the  colored  people  !r'A.  That  is  the 
newspaper  report,  and  that  is  all  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  an  unwise  policy  in  the  Republican  party  for 
them  to  colonize  the  State  by  taking  the  people  from  North  Carolina, 
and  not  from  Mississippi  and  Louisiana? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  as  to 
their  obiects. 

Q.  Assuming  the  idea  of  your  party,  that  this  movement  has  been 
created  for  i)o)itical  purposes,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  pol- 
icy to  take  them  from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  than  from  North  Caro- 
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inaf — A.  UnleHS  the  reason  is  as  has  been  stated  here,  il  wonUl  be 
better;  but  it  has  been  said  here  by  colored  Republicans  that  North 
Carolina  is  a  safe  Republican  State,  and  they  can  spare  them  from 
there. 

Q.  Couldn't  they  spare  them  from  Kentucky  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  KenHirky  is  a  large  Democratic  State  t — A. 
You  know  it  has  been  going  down  some  here  of  late. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  an  absurd  proposition  that  the  Republican 
party  should  go  to  North  Carolina  and  do  this  thing  to  the  disgust  of  ita 
own  people  in  Indiana  t — A.  1  <io  not  think  the  Jiepublicans  are  dis- 
gusted with  the  negroes;  but  they  are  disgusted  with  this  system  of 
bringing  them  mit  there  and  putting  them  on  the  tax-pay ers  without 
anything  to  support  them.  We  have  to  feed  them  and  to  shelter  them, 
and  so  they  are  objected  to  by  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

Q.  Do  you  think  their  coming  is  likely  to  change  the  political  aspects 
of  the  State  ? — A.  1  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Your  people  have  no  fears  on  tiiat  point? — A.  Some  of  them 
have;  but  I  have  not. 

Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  YoU'  said  there  is  no  demand  for  these  people  now  ? — A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q,  There  are  three  seasons,  you  say — j)lanting,  harvesting,  and  corn- 
gathering.  When  does  the  demand  spring  up? — A.  Well,  sir,  they 
commence  plowing  about  the  first  of  March,  and  sometimes  not  till 
April.  This  winter  has  been  very  open,  and  if  it  dries  out  they  will  be- 
gin plowing  in  April  and  plant  in  May. 

Q.  From  the  time  they  commence  planting  up  to  the  time  the  crop  is 
in  they  do  not  labor? — A.  We  have  such  improvements  in  machinery 
now  that  one  man  attends  to  as  much  of  the  crop  as  ten  men  used  to 
do.  We  use  double  plows,  reapers,  and  binders,  and  it  requires  less 
labor  than  you  would  suppose  to  run  one  of  our  farms. 

Q.  When  is  the  most  demand  for  labor? — A.  In  the  summer. 

Q.  You  need  help  most  from  spring  time  through  to  winter? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  need  most  of  them  through  the  crop  season. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  does  it  take  to  get  those  crops  in  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  say,  as  I  am  not  a  fa«*mer. 

Q.  In  our  State  we  hire  about  the  time  you  do  and  get  through  in 
October.  We  hire  up  there  for  six  mouths. — A.  I  don't  think  they  hire 
that  long  in  Indiana.  They  have  large  stock  farms,  and  I  know  one 
man  who  has  a  thousand  head  of  three  year-olds ;  it  is  a  blue-grass  re- 
gion, and  the  best  in  the  State,  and  the  best  stock  county  in  the  State. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  portion  of  the  year  that  an  ordina^y  laboring  man 
can  get  work  in  Indiana  is  about  the  same  as  in  any  other  State  South 
or  North  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  idle- 
ness in  our  State  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  it  as  a  general  rule.  Now  here  is  a  colored  man 
or  an  Irishman,  and  he  proposes  to  emigrate  to  some  State  in  the  West ; 
won't  he  get  as  much  work  in  Indiana  as  in  Illinois  or  Missouri  f — A.  1 
would  hardly  think  so.  [  would  think  that  in  Illinois,  or  in  Missouri, 
where  they  have  more  wooded  land  to  clear,  he  would  stand  better  than 
in  Indiana. 

Q.  You  know  that  in  nearlv  all  parts  of  the  world,  agricultural 
people  must  for  a  while  be  unemployed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so. 

Q.  So  that  immigrants  to  Indiana  would  find  no  more  luck  of  employ- 
ment there  than  elsewhere? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he   would.     I 
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kuow  we  have  been  overrau  by  idle  men  in  our  State  for  several  years — 
these  people  who  are  called  traaips.  In  fact,  we  have  had  an  uuasual 
amount  of  idle  men  tramping  through  the  country. 

Q.  An  emigrant,  going  from  any  quarter  to  a  new  country,  would 
expect,  would  he  not,  to  undergo  some  hardships  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  sup- 
pose so. 

Q.  Dou't  you  think  these  people  would  rather  prefer  to  go  in  a  dull 
season,  and  take  advantage  of  any  rise  in  the  demand  for  labor  in  the 
spring,  than  otherwise? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wikdom  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  gentleman  who  saw  Heath  paid  his 
way  where  he  went? — A.  1  think  he  did,  but  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  he  did,  he  was  contributing  to  the  exodus  to  some  other  State  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Voorhees  : 

Q.  !Now,  you  say  these  three  pieces  of  paper  Heath  gave  to  you  at 
that  night  interview  ;  just  read  that  one. 

The  Witness  read  as  follows : 

^^  Postmaster  Laugsdale,  and  Mr.  Clay,  colored,  at  Greencastle, 
Putuum  County,  on  the  Tene  Haute  railroad.  Private.  Tell  these 
gentlemen  more  are  coming." 

Q.  Please  state  what  is  on  the  back  of  that  paper. 

The  Witness.  •'  Holloway.    P.  M." 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Holloway's  handwriting? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  kuow  it. 

Q.  Look  at  this  piece  of  brown  paper,  which  you  furnished,  on  cross- 
examination  by  Mr.  Windom,  and  state  what  is  on  the  face  of  it. — A. 
(The  Witness  reading,)  "  Union  depot,  mail  office,  Reynolds." 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  any  means  of  identifying  who  Reynolds  is, 
by  your  information  or  personal  knowledge. — A.  I  understand  he  is 
the  mail  agent  there. 

Q.  Where? — A.  At  Indianapolis. 

Q.  At  the  Onion  depot? — A.  Well,  sir  j  I  never  made  any  inquiry 
about  him. 

Q.  This  third  paper;  what  is  it?— A.  That  is  *' J.  M."at  the  top,  but 
I  take  that  to  be  **  J.  M.  Adams,  1338  V.  street,  N.  W." 

Q.  And  these  are  the  papers  he  handed  you  when  he  was  talking  to 
you,  and  supposed  you  were  in  sympathy  with  the  movement? — A. 
That  is  true,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  office,  as  sheriff,  I  will  ask  you  whether  it  does  not  often 
become  necessary,  to  discover  the  purposes  of  parties,  to  appear  to  be  for 
the  time  in  >«ympathy  with  them  ? — A.  We  rarely  ever  succeed  if  we  tell 
the  world  \ihat  we  are  doing.  I  mean  in  pursuing  a  criminal,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind ;  we  cannot  get  at  the  facts,  whether  it  be  arson  or 
theft,  successfully  without  practicing  some  deception. 

Q.  Mr.  V\  indom  examined  and  cross  examined  you  in  reference  to  the 
feeling  there  on  the  subject  of  immigration.  Now,  take  your  own  county, 
and,  if  I  understand  you.  there  are  objections  to  these  people  com- 
ing;;  but  it  is  on  account  of  their  being  paupers  coming  there  without  a 
demand  for  their  labor,  and  consequently  becoming  objects  of  charity; 
but  there  is  no  objection  to  immigration  into  the  State  of  self-support- 
ing lalM>rers  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  But  there  are  objections  to  paupers  coming  there  in  large  numbers? 
— A.  Yes,  sir.    Will  you  allow  me  to  state  right  here  that  the  greatest 
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amount  of  dissatisfactloD  seems  to  be  with  the  laboriug  classes  of  peo- 
ple.   Tbey  seem  to  be  more  dissatisfied  with  it  than  any  others. 

Q.  You  have  heard  some  grumbling  among  them  which  amounted  to 
threats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  some  disturbance  on  account  of  it,  was  there  not,  over 
in  Hancock  County? — A.  I  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  These  threats,  yon  say,  came  generally  from  the  laboring  classea 
of  people  ? — A.  There  was  some  from  leading. Democrats ;  but  the  largest 
portion  of  them  came  from  the  laboring  people. 

Q.  These  irrespective  of  party  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  are  some 
few  laboring  men  who  are  Republicans  who  are  sympathizing  with  it. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  You  say  you  rarely  succeed  in  finding  a  criminal  without  practicing 
deception.  Do  you  think  it  is  criminal  for  a  quiet  citizen  to  come  into 
you  county  as  this  man  Heath  did  ? — A.  Senator  Yoorhees  asked  me 
about  criminals. 

Q.  But  you  admit  you  took  your  criminal  tactics  in  dealing  with  this 
man  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  in  this  case. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  it  was  rather  an  unusual  case. 

Q.  You  say  that  house  was  burnt  because  of  the  man's  hiring  a  negro  t 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  had  let  this  man  hire  the  negro,  he  would  have  been  self- 
supporting,  and  found  work  enough  to  do? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  don't  you  want  to  correct  this  answer? — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  I  would  call  your  attention  to  it. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WARNOCK. 

Mr.  Warnook  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Question.  Did  you  see  these  circulars  around  the  Banner  office  (re- 
ferring to  circulars  signed  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Clay)? — Answer.  No,  sirf 
as  soon  as  they  were  done,  they  were  put  into  packages  and  sent  down- 
stairs. 

Q.  Who  did  you  first  mention  it  to? — A.  I  said  nothing  abcmt  it  at 
all.  I  heard  that  Mr.  Lewman  had  one,  and  there  was  going  to  be  an 
investigation  of  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  usual,  is  it,  for  printers  to  tell  about  what  is  done  in  their 
job  offices  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  unless  they  are  asked. 

Q.  It  is  not  usual  for  them  to  tell  all  they  know  ?— A.  No,  sir  ;  but  I 
supposed  the  committee  wanted  all  the  facts. 

Q.  State  whether  it  is  considered  honorable  among  printers  to  tell 
things  occurring  in  their  offices,  unless  they  are  called  upon  regularly 
to  do  so? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  supposed  that  I  was. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lewman  call  upon  you  regularly? — A.  No,  sir;  but  Mr. 
Warren  asked  me  about  it,  and  showed  me  a  copy  that  Mr.  Lewman  had, 
and  I  remembered  it. 

On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday,  February  2,  1880. 
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EIGHTH  DAY. 

Washington,  Monday^  February  2, 1880. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  its  order  of  adjournment  and  resumed 
the  hearing  of  testimony.  Present,  the  chairman,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  B.  TINNEY. 

William  B.  Tinnby  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  Indianapolis,  lud. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Bailroad,  at  Indianapolis. 

Q«  How  long  have  you  been  acting  in  that  capacity  ! — A.  At  Indian- 
apolis f 

Q.  Anywhere  f — A.  A  little  over  ^ve  years  I  have  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  company. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  been  at  Indianapolis  ? — A.  Ever  since  I 
was  emplyed  by  the  company. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Indiana  f — A.  No,  «ir. 

Q.  Are  you  from  Maryland  T — A.  I  am  a  Kentuekian. 

Q.  Did  you  go  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  went  from 
Ohio. 

Q.  You  are  the  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road,  but  there  are 
agencies  for  different  purposes;  what  is  yours f — A.  I  am  passenger 
agent. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  have  more  than  one  passenger  agent  there  ? — A. 
Ko,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  does  Louis  C.Morrison  holdt — A.  He  is  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Vandalia  line. 

Q,  Do  you  know  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Tinney,  tell  the  committee  whether  you  know  of  any  money 
being  raised  in  Indianapolis,  as  you  understand,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying negroes  from  this  place  to  Indiana. — A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  State  all  you  know  in  regard  to  the  telegram  addressed  to  your- 
self asking  that  money  be  raised  to  send  negroes  from  Washington  to 
Indiana. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  some  four  or  five  weeks  ago — I  cannot 
give  you  the  exact  date  because  I  have  not  it  with  me — 1  was  absent 
from  home  when  an  open  telegram  was  sent  over  the  wire  to  me  at  In- 
dianapolis instructing  me  to  collect  $625  to  pay  the  transportation  of 
negroes  from  Washington  to  Indianapolis. 

Q.  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  an  open  message  over  the  wiref — A.  I  call 
it  an  open  message  because  it  came  over  the  private  wire  of  the  rail- 
road, I  presume  over  the  I.,  C.  and  L.  wire. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  open  message! — A.  One  not  inclosed  in 
an  envelope. 

Q.  Is  that  the  habit  of  the  company  in  telegraphing  to  its  employes  f 
— A.  Not  generally  so,  unless,  as  in  this  case,  they  are  not  accessible  to 
any  envelope. 

Q.  But  it  came  here  over  the  private  wires  and  came  into  you  office! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  fell  into  the  hands  of  another  party! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^ho  saw  it  and  read  it ! — A.  I  presume  so ;  I  did  not  see  it  for 
two  days  after. 
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Q.  And  tbat  party  handed  it  to  you  ? — A.  Wheu  I  came  home  I  think 
I  found  it  under  the  inkataud  on  my  desk. 

Q.  It  had  been  placed  there  by  somebody? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume 
so.  Mr.  Morris  made  the  remark  that  there  was  a  telegram  for  me  in 
addition  to  my  mail. 

Q.  What  Morris  was  that  I — A.  Levy  C.  Morris. 

Q.  Have  you  that  telegram  with  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it? — A.  I  destroyed  it  after  attending  to 
my  business. 

Q.  Is  it  in  existence? — A.  I  presume  the  original  could  be  got  from 
the  office  here. 

Q.  State  the  contents  of  it. — A.  The  substance  of  the  message  was 
for  me  to  go  to  certain  parties  there  and  collect  $625,  upon  which  being 
done,  transportation  would  be  furnished  to  the  negroes  for  the  money 
so  cleposited  with  me ;  then  they  would  be  given  tickets. 

Q.  Be  good  enough,  Mr.  Tinney,  to  state  whose  name  was  signed  to 
this  dispatch. — A.  I  think  our  agent  here  in  Washington,  whose  last 
name  is  Koontz. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Koontz  I — A.  I  have  met  him  twice  since  1  have 
been  here.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  the  original  telegram,  and  I  said  to 
him  that  it  might  be  called  for.  He  said  to  me  at  another  time  that  he 
had  found  the  original. 

Q.  In  conversation  with  him  did  you  refresh  your  recollection  that 
the  dispatch  was  from  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  position  in  the  company  ? — A.  He  is  general  agent 
at  this  place. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  names  of  those  parties  he  requested  you  to  see  and 
from  whom  to  collect  this  money.  — A.  There  were  three  colored  men. 

Q.  Name  them. — A.  Message  read,  in  substance,  collect  from  Profes- 
sors Bagby,  Broyles,  and  Elbert  this  mon^.y. 

Q.  Are  these  men  of  large  means  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  never  saw 
but  one  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  the  money  from  them  ? — rA.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  see  them  ? — A.  I  went  where  I  expected  to  find 
them 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  ? — I  saw  the  leaders  of  the  negro  church  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  either  of  these  three  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  leaders  did  you  see?^ — ^A.  The  minister's  name,  I  think,  was 
Trebine. 

Q.  Did  you  see  either  one  of  them  afterwards  ? — ^A.  I  saw  Bagby. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  money  from  him  ? — A.  Not  a  cent. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? — A.  I  told  him  I  had  called  to  collect 
$625,  according  to  this  telegram,  and  that  it  was  two  days  old  and  I 
did  not  know  what  had  been  done  in  the  mean  time.  He  remarked  that 
they  did  not  have  $625  there  that  night,  and  I  said  I  do  not  want 
your  money  myself;  I  don't  pn>pose  to  go  about  with  $600  out  of 
that  church  and  keep  it  over  night  at  my  house.  I  sahl  to  them  that 
you  had  better  take  the  money  to  some  bank  and  get  them  to  telegraph 
to  Koontz  to  furnish  the  tickets  and  that  the  money  is  there  subject  to 
a  draft. 

Q.  Was  that  the  course  taken? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  went  no  further  with  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  the  money  was  raised  ? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir  ;  I  presume  more  than  likely  the  money  was  sent  or  tickets  would  not 
have  been  furnished. 

Q.  They  were  furnished,  were  they  not? — A.  I  don't  know  ;  [  know 
the  negroes  came  to  Indianapolis  and  we  don't  haul  people  for  nothing . 
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Q.  Toa  bani  some  of  tliem  for  half  price,  anyhow  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
white  people  too. 

Q.  Do  you  charge  these  people  full  price  ? — A.  You  are  rig;ht,  we  do. 

Q.  You  saw  Bagby  wheu  f — A.  It  was  between  9  and  10  o'clock. 

Q.  And  he  said  the  money  was  not  raised  ? — A.  I  won't  be  positive 
he  said  that  when  I  went  into  the  church  ;  I  asked  him  where  I  would 
find  these  parties  and  they  pointed  roe  to  the  executive  committer 
room,  as  they  cidled  it,  and  I  went  in  and  found  some  20  or  2o  there.  I 
never  had  seen  Mr.  Bagby  before  that  time,  and  1  showe<l  the  message 
and  he  read  it  the  second  time ;  they  took  counsel  about  it;  they  came 
to  me,  somebody  did,  and  said  they  had  not  that  amount  to-night  but 
they  would  raise  that  amount  to-morrow  so  as  to  let  the  negroes 
come. 

Q.  You  naturally  supposed  that  they  had  raised  it  f — A   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  negroes  came  over  the  road  f — A.  I  met  Mr.  Bagby  several 
times  afterwards,  but  I  did  not  ask  him  about  it.,  I  told  them  who  were 
at  the  church  tbat  I  did  not  want  the  money  myself;  their  best  course 
was  to  deposit  it  in  a  bank. 

Q.  Did  any  one  want  yon  to  wait  until  they  raised  the  money  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  1  know  I  was  positive  about  not  taking  it. 

Q.  You  thought  that  some  of  them  might  be  moved  by  pious  zeal  to 
interview  yon  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  but  I  thought  there  might  be  some- 
body to  do  that. 

Q.  This  you  say  was  five  or  six  weeks  agof — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  long  as 
that. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  was  there  heard  the  arrival  of  these  people  f 
— A.  Two  or  three  days. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  came  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  account  of  them  at  that  end  of  the  line  f — A.  No, 
sir;  nobody  would  know  that  fact  probably,  except  the  officers  of  the 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  Boad  ;  the  general  ticket  agent 
if  he  knows  his  business,  ought-to  know  how  many  people  go  over  his 
road,  for  he  gets  one  coupon  for  each  fare. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  carloads  came? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  some  of  them  when  they  came  there  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  have  not  taken  a  very  lively  interest  in  it  yourself  I — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  not  carry  anything  into  your  pocket  f — A.  It  does  not  add 
anything  to  ray  salary  at  all. 

Q.  You  have  no  politics- to  interest  you  in  the  matter? — A.  No,  sir; 
we  will  carry  them  dead  or  alive  either  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  political  proninonce  of  Mr.  Bagby! — A.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  this  geuilenieu  spoken  of  in  the  dispatch 
must  have  been  rather  influential.  T  think  Mr.  Bagby  is  at  the  head 
of  one  or  two  colored  institutions  there. 

Q.  Is  he  a  orominent  Republican  ? — A.  I  don't  know  his  politics,  but 
he  is  quite  influential  among  his  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Broyle's  politics  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  k!iow  Elbert's? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  mixed  in  politics  out  there  much  ? — A.  I  vote^very 
seldom. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  where  thte  money  was  deposited,  what  bank]? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  raised. 

Q.  Yon  told  them  the  best  way  was  to  put  it  in  a  bank  and  telegraph 

13  EX 
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to  Koontz  to  furnish  tickets  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  let  tickets  issue  and  then 
the  money  could  be  drawn  from  the  bank ;  they  did  not  know  me  and  I 
TPould  have  had  to  receipt  to  them,  and  probably  had  to  ^o  around  and 
get  somebody  to  identify  myself,  which  I  did  not  propose  to  do  that 
night. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  raised  or  not  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  raised  here  or  there  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  reason  you  suppose  it  was  raised  was  that  the  negroes 
came  there! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  Ynight  have  been  raised  here? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  say  that ;  nat- 
urally on  that  teleg^ram  I  thought  it  was  to  be  raised  there,  or  be  would 
not  have  telegraphed  as  he  did.  I  take  it  that  way  as  it  was  usual  in 
some  cases  to  get  us  folks,  and  telegraph,  as  in  that  way  we  would  save 
the  money,  and  we  had  the  privilege  of  the  wires. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  necessarily  would  notice  the  arrival  of  cplored  people  there  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  seen  a  good  many  of  these  people  arrive ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Reynolds  that  is  the  mail 
agent  at  the  Indiana  depot  f — A.  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  likely  to  know  of  his  selling  tickets  in  this  busi- 
ness?— A.  I  don't  think  he  was  ever  in  the  list  to  sell  tickets  from  our 
road ;  we  don't  recognize  anybody  whose  name  is  not  on  our  pay-roll. 


TESTIMONY  OF  VIRLING  K.  MORRIS. 

YiRLiNO  K.  Morris  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  say  you  reside  at  Indianapolis  f — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  WilliJEims,  a  colored  man,  who 
has  been  connected  with  this  emigration  movement! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have  met  him  a  time  or  two. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? — A.  I  believe  the  first  time  was  in  my 
office. 

Q.  Where  is  your  office? — A.  Number  58  East  Market  street. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? — A.  The  real  estate  business; 
and  then  we  have  been  acting  as  agents  for  Western  railroads  having 
^  land  agency.    I  think  there  was  the  first  place  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Why  did  he  call  on  you  ? — A.  I  think  he  called  to  see  if  he  could 
get  transportation  to  Topeka,  Kans. 

Q.  Are  you  agent  of  roads  leading  into  that  State  ? — A.  I  have  been 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  F€  Railroad,  but  not  for  several 
years  past.  ^ 

Q.  Are  you  related  to  Levy  C.  Morris  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  a  brother 
of  mine. 

Q.  He  is  an  agent  of  the  Vandalia  line,  is  he  not  ? — A.  I  will  explain 
that  to  you.  VVe  have  an  office  up  on  Mai^et  street,  and  one  at  164 
South  Illinois  street.  He  has  charge  of  that  while  I  am  up  at  the 
Market  street  office.  That  down  there  is  our  W^estern  business ;  while 
Mr.  Mills  is  associated  with  me  at  my  office,  which  is  up  town. 
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Q.  Do  3^oa  have  the  privileges  of  his  office  down  town  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  which  one  of  ^oar  offices  did  Williams  call  on  you  ? — A.  The 
uptown  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  before  that  he  had  seen  your  brother  f — A. 
I  don't. 

Q.  You  say  he  wanted  transportation  to  Topeka,  Kans.  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  be  had  been  in  the  State  when  he  called 
on  you  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  he  was  there  until  he  came  into 
the  office. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that? — A.  In  the  fore  part  of  October. 

Q.  Did  he  get  transportation  to  Kansas? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  get  it  from  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  went  to  Kansas  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  remaining  in  Indiana? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber his  saying  anything  particular.  He  wanted  to  know  what  the  fare 
would  be  to  Kansas.    He  was  in  there  but  a  little  while. 

Q.  Gould  he  not  have  found  that  easier  down  town  than  up  at  your 
office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  came  he  to  come  to  you  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  think  one 
of  these  colored  men  came  with  him.  You  see  we  have  been  advertising 
considerably  over  that  country  as  land  agents,  particularly  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  road ;  and  persons  visit  our  office  in  town  to  see  what  rates 
they  can  get  to  various  points. 

Q.  Yon  don't  remember  the  man  who  came  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Perry  ? — A.  I  think  Perry  came  to  the  office  flrst,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  Williams  came.  I  believe  it  was  Perry  that  the  other 
gentleman  was  with. 

Q.  Had  Perry  been  to  your  office  frequently  ? — A.  Several  times. 

Q.  Is  that  him  [pointing  Perry  out  in  the  committee  roomj? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  came  first  with  another  gentleman,  and  then  Williams 
came  in  ? — A.  Tes,  sir;  in  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Did  they  state  anything  about  settling  in  Indiana? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  said  nothing  to  you  about  settling  in  Indiana? — A.  I  think 
we  had  some  little  talk  about  it,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  at 
that  time  or  afterwards. 

Q.  Was  he  there  afterwards  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  finally  conclude  to  stay  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he 
dill. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  as  to  the  others? — A.  He  said  that  others  were 
coming. 

Q.  Did  he  give  yon  au  idea  of  how  many  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  didn't 
mention  the  numbers ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  about  wbat  time  they  would  come? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
think  the  next  time  there  were  some  of  them  there  at  the  Union  depot, 
and  I  went  down  to  see  them.  The  first  time  I  don't  recollect.  I  don't 
remember  how  soon  he  told  me  any  of  them  were  coming. 

Q.  I  mean,  did  he  say  they  were  coming  this  winter,  or  next  summer, 
or  when?  Did  he  indicate  when  they  would  come? — A.  No,  sir;  he 
didn't  indicate  any  particular  time. 

Q,  What  reason  did  he  give  for  their  coming  ? — A.  Well,  he  thought 
they  didn't  have  the  privileges  in  North  Carolina  that  they  would  have 
in  Indiana  and  in  Kansas. 
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Q.  How  long  had  he  been  in  Indiana  at  that  timef — A.  I  cannot  say» 

Q.  Do  yon  know  where  he  is  now  ? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  his  making  a  trip  to  Washington  after- 
wards f — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  except  that  he  came,  and 
there  were  some  colored  people  with  him  at  the  Union  depot.  I  think 
there  were  two  or  three  colored  men  with  him  when  he  came  to  the  of- 
fice. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  when  he  was  returning  to  Washington  1 — A.  No^ 
sir.    He  came  here  and  then  came  back  to  Indianapolis. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  help  him  purchase  tickets  1 — A.  I  assisted  Mr* 
Perry. 

Q.  State  what  that  assistance  was! — A.  He  came  in  and  wanted  me 
to  assist  him  about  getting  ticket^,  and  he  gave  me  the  money,  and  I 
went  down  and  gave  it  to  my  brother.  I  suppose  he  ticketed  them 
through.    I  returned  to  the  office,  as  I  was  busy  that  day. 

Q.  You  say  Perry  gave  you  the  money  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Gould  he  not  have  gone  and  bought  them  himself? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  do  it  f — A.  Because  he  asked.  People  very  fre- 
quently do  it  who  are  going  west. 

Q.  Was  he  going  west  ? — A.  He  was  going  east. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  tell  him  to  go  and  buy  the  tickets  for  himself? 
— A.  Because  we  get  a  commission  out  of  tickets  we  sell  over  some  of 
the  roads,  and  that  was  the  case  in  this  instance. 

Q.  How  much  commission  did  you  get  on  these  tickets? — A.  I  think 
two  dollars  in  each  case. 

Q.  Did  you  divide  that  with  Perry  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  two  dollars  commission  on  each  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
but  we  don't  get  it  all ;  we  report  the  tickets  and  the  report  is  sent  back 
by  the  officers  of  the  road. 

Q.  Am  I  to  understand  that  if  1  were  in  Indianapolis  to  day  I  could 
give  you  the  money  to  buy  my  ticket  and  you  could  buy  and  keep  two 
dollars  of  that  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  think  I  will  help  some  of  my  friends  out  there  the  next 
time  I  travel.  But,  Mr.  Morris,  do  I  pay  no  more  than  the  regular  rate 
in  such  case? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I  wish,  Senator,  you  would  help  us  out. 

Q.  Suppose  that  I  am  a  traveler  and  I  met  you  at  the  depot  in  Indianap- 
olis and  gave  yon  the  money  for  two  tickets,  you  would  buy  the  tickets 
for  me  at  the  same  price  that  I  could  buy  them,  but  you  would  get  two 
dollars  by  that  transaction,  and  I  would  pay  nothing  more? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  will  have  to  explain  that  to  you.  The  laws  of  the  city  there  are 
very  stringent,  and  have  driven  all  the  scalpers  out,  and  we  have  to  be 
very  particular.  When  parties  want  tickets  we  generally  take  them  to 
the  Union  depot  ticket  ofQce  and  we  help  them  in  purchasing  their  tickets 
as  much  as  we  can,  and  iu  that  we  manage  to  sell  tickets  east  and 
west. 

Q.  Did  Perry  have  any  benevolent  desire  to  help  you  by  applying  to 
you  to  purchase  his  tickets  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  not  he  have  gone  and  bought  his  tickets  for  himself  quite 
as  well  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  not  an  idiot,  Mr.  Morris  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  should  not  take 
him  to  be  one. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  ticket  operation  you  had  with  these  people? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  bought  two  tickets  only  for  him  and  Williams. 

Q,  How  much  money  did  be  give  you? — A.  Twenty-five  dollars,  I 
think. 
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Q.  Was  that  to  pay  their  fare  from  IndiaDapolis  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  get  tickets  for  twelve  dollars  and  a  half? — A.  It 
was  not  first  class  fare,  it  was  emigrant  rates. 

Q.  Do  they  have  an  emigrant  rate  coming  eastf — A.  I  believe  they 
have. 

Q.  Who  bought  those  tickets  ? — A.  My  brother  took  the  money  and 
he  went  and  bought  them. 

Q.  Then  you  got  four  dollars  out  of  them  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  road  got  twenty  one  dollars  actually  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  pretty  good  commission,  wasn't  it,  for  waiting  on  a 
couple  of  North  Carolina  emigrants? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  the  pay 
that  we  were  after. 

Q.  You  had  no  other  feeling  in  this  matter  except  to  make  the  money  ? 
You  have  no  particular  sympathy  or  charity  for  these  folks  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  1  had  charity  for  them  just  as  I  have  for  other  people  who  are  in  a 
suffering  condition. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  ask  you  an  unpleaKaiit  question,  Mr.  Morris,  but 
isn't  it  rather  queer  that  you  took  four  dollars  from  these  people  out  ot 
tweuty-five  when  they  were  in  a  suffering  condition  ? — A.  I  don't  con- 
sider these  two  people  in  a  suffering  condition  ;  1  don't  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  saying  that  these  two  people  were  suffering. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Jordeu,  the  register  in  bankruptcy! — A.  Yes, 

SIT. 

Q.  He  is  quite  a  leading  Republican  politician  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  office  when  this  transaction  took  place? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  that  he  was. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  his  giving  this  money  to  Perry  and 
Williams? — A.  I  don't  know  anything,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  in  your  presence  that  he  would  guarantee  more 
money  at  the  same  rates  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  present  when  Perry  came  and  gave  you  that  twenty-five 
dollars  to  buy  the  two  tickets  for  himself  and  Williams  back  to  Wash- 
ington ? — A.  Perry  and  myself,  and  I  remember  there  was  some  two  or 
three  other  customers  in  the  office,  but  I  don't  recollect  their  names. 

Q.  Try  and  recollect;  haven't  you  told  your  brother,  Levy  Morris, 
that  Jorden  gave  this  money  to  Perry  and  Williams  and  said  he  would 
guarantee  more  in  the  same  way? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Mills  present  at  this  transaction  between  you  and  Will- 
iams and  Perry? — A.  1  am  not  sure;  he  might  have  been. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Colonel  Jorden  on  this 
subject? — A.  I  think  I  did  some  days  after. 

Q.  What  was  that  ?— A.  1  was  asking  just  as  a  matter  of  conversation 
about  this  exodus  business.    I  casually  made  the  remark  myself. 

Q.  What  was  the  remark  about  it  ? — A.  This  exodus  business,  and 
the  people  coming  in  there. 

Q.  What  remark  did  you  make  to  him  ?  Did  you  tell  him  that  yon 
were  making  a  little  out  of  it  yourselves? — A.  We  were  reading  some- 
thing in  the  paper  about  it,  and  it  had  then  been  a  couple  of  weeks  after 
the  tirHt  lot  came  in  there. 

Q.  What  did  Jorden  say  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  we  were  talking  abont  what 
Indiana  could  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  lands,  and  I  said  there  was 
lands  enough  for  them  down  among  the  hills  in  the  southwest  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

Q.  Where  are  there  any  lands  that  are  available  to  these  people  in 
Indiana? — A.  In  Morgan  Couuty,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  State; 
there  are  some  hilly  lands  down  there. 
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Q.  Was  that  all  that  yoa  talked  about! — A.  That  was  the  priueipal 
matter  of  talk.    That,  and  our  bueiness  transactiou. 

Q.  Did  you  have  some  knobs  down  there  to  sell  them? — A.  Yes^sir,  I 
Lad  some  that  I  wanted  to  trade  them  so  as  to  make  a  couimissiou 
thereto. 

Q.  Whatdojou  think  you  could  sell  them  for  per  acre! — A.  I  thought 
5  or  6  or  8  dollars. 

Q.  Did  these  immigrants  seem  to  be  in  a  condition  to  purchase  those 
lands  when  they  arrived  there? — A.  I  had  some  information — I  don't 
know  whether  I  got  it  from  the  newspapers  or  otherwise — that  some  of 
them  had  some  means  laid  up. 

Q.  Where  have  you  got  lauds  at  5  to  8  dollars  per  acre  ? — A.  I  have 
several  thousand  acres  in  Monroe  County. 

Q.  Yon  have  none  of  those  knobs  and  hills  and  ridges  where  anybody 
can  live? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is  some  pretty  good  lands  down 
there. 

Q.  Monroe  is  an  old  county,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  pretty  well 
settled.  * 

Q.  And  they  have  cut  off  most  of  the  timber,  have  they  not? — A.  A 
good  deal  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  if  you  could  get  some  of  those  knobs  off  on  these 
North  Oarohna  emigrants,  it  would  be  a  good  thing? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
I  don't  know  that  I  took  any  particular  pains  to  do  it.  It  was  a  busi- 
ness matter  as  we  talked  of  it. 

Q.  You  thought  it  would  relieve  their  condition  and  better  them,  as 
they  term  it,  to  put  them  down  there  on  those  limestone  ridges,  where 
nobody  else  will  venture  to  live  ? — A.  1  don't  know,  sir,  that  there  is 
much  limestone  down  there. 

Q.  Does  not  that  county  lie  on  a  limestone  bed  almost? — A.  I  don^t 
know,  sir.  I  think  I  have  the  advantage  of  you  in  a  knowledge  of  In- 
diana, although  you  are  a  real-estate  agent. 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  you  may  have.  Do  you  now  remember  whether  Mills 
was  present  at  the  time  of  this  conversation,  or  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  Jorden  raising  any  money  other  than  this  ? — 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  never  raised  any  yourself  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  contributed  any  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  many  of  those  people  have  found  employ- 
ment who  stop  at  Indianapolis  ? — A.  I  think  some  of  them  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  who  have  found  employment? — A.  I  think 
most  of  those  who  came  in  first  have. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  They  are  scattered  about  over  different  parts  of  the 
SState.  I  think  some  of  them  went  over  to  Terre  Haute  or  north  of  that, 
to  the  county  north  of  Vigo  County. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  much  complaint  of  their  not  getting  employment  f — 
A.  I  have  not  beard  a  great  deal,  for  I  have  not  been  among  them 
much. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  about  Indiana,  as  to  its  soil  and 
all  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  real-estate  business  how  fong  ? — A.  Since 
1872. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  State  are  you  pretty  well  acquainted 
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with  ! — A,  Take  it  from  the  vicinity  of  Terre  Haute,  through  Richmoud, 
and  all  of  the  north. 

Q.  Is  it  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  State! — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  one- 
third  to  one-half. 

Q.  Do  yon  consider  Indiana  full  to  the  extent  of  her  capacity  to  sup- 
port people  f — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  about  two  million  of  population  now  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
in  that  vicinity. 

Q.  You  think  she  has  capacity  to  support  five  million,  do  yon  not  !— 
A.  I  think  the  population  could  be  easily  double  what  it  is  now. 

Q.  From  your  observations  and  knowledge  of  the  resources  and  char- 
acter of  the  State,  and  the  employment  for  labor,  present  and  prospect- 
ive, what  do  you  say  would  be  the  effect  of  an  emigration  to  that  State 
of  ten  to  twenty  thousand  colored  people  with  their  families,  say  five  or 
six  thousand  laborers — would  it  be  a  disadvantage  to  a  State,  or  would 
they  just  drift  and  be  absorbed  in  the  population! — A.  I  think  they 
would  find  ^ployment.  I  used  to  be  a  farmer  myself,  and  found  it  diffi- 
cnlt  sometimes  to  get  good  farm  laborers. 

Q.  When  were  you  a  farmer ;  just  before  going  into  this  business  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  demand  for  farm  laborers  is  as  great 
now  as  it  was  then  ! — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Indiana  is  as  good  a  State  to  go  to  as  any  other 
State  where  you  have  got  no  government  land  and  a  laborer  has  to  de- 
pend upon  his  muscle  for  his  living! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  , 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  such  men  do  better  in  a  State  which  has  been 
settled  some  time  and  where  employers  are  to  be  found  among  men  with 
capital  who  want  labor  performed  than  a  new  State  under  the  process 
of  settlement — is  it  not  a  fact  that  such  a  State  is  better  in  a  way  to  give 
labor  to  the  penniless  poor  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything,  Mr.  Morris,  of  this  being  in  any  sense 
whatever  a  political  movement! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Republican  or  Democrat  who  has  political 
ends  in  engaging  in  and  promoting  this  exodus! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  hearirsome  expressions  of  that  sort ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  Republicans  admit  or  disclaim  that  charge! — A.  It  i» 
pretty  well  disclaimed  by  Republicans. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  Democrat  is  really  afraid  that  the  Republi- 
cans are  trying  to  colonize  the  States  in  order  to  carry  the  election  ! — 
A.  It  would  seem  that  there  are  some  who  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  yourself! — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  heard  rnmora 
to  that  effect  and  seen  such  statements  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Do  you  belieye  that  is  mere  political  twaddle,  or  do  you  think 
these  people  really  believe  it ! — A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  What  is  ! — A.  That  it  is  mere  talk  for  the  sake  of  political  capital ; 
that  is  what  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fact  going  to  show  that  Republicans  are  en- 
gaging in  this  emigration  in  order  to  strengthen  themselves  politically? 
— A.  I  don't  know  of  a  single  fact. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  stated  to  Senator  Blair  that  you  thought  ten  to  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  with  five  to  six  thousand  voters  among  them,  emigrating 
into  Indiana  would  not  incommode  the  people  of  that  State. — A.  No, 
sir :  not  if  they  were  scattered  about  much. 

Q.  You  are  a  Republican! — A.  Yes,  sir 
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Q,  A  square  one  f— A.  I  try  to  be  a  square  one. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Morris,  tbe  EepublicauB  generally  in  Indiana  are  of  tbe 
opinion,  are  they  not,  that -fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  negroes  brought 
in  the  State  would  not  hurt  usf — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  lam  not  a 
politician,  and  I  atteiid  to  my  own  business. 

Q.  You  are  expressing  your  views  here,  and  yon  have  not  heard  apy 
people  belonging  to  that  party  express  themselves  diii'erently  from  that, 
have  youf — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  heard  any  different  expressions. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  any  statements  iu  the  liepublican  newspapers 
condemning  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  them  rather  encourage  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  rather  encourage  the  negroes  to  come  than  condemn  their 
coming  t — A.  I  believe  so,  sir. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Yon  don't  find  the  Republican  party  condemning  the  emigration 
of  the  Irish  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  rather  encourage  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  good  Irish  4arm  labor  is 
desired.    I  have  employed  them  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  for  political  purposes  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  Irish  are  pretty  nearly  all  Democrats  t — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I 
think  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Will  you  say  now,  Mr.  Morris,  that  you  know  of  no  Bepublican 
newspaper  or  speaker  you  have  heard  encouraging  the  Irish  to  come  ' 
to  Indiana  t — A.  I  am  not  speaking,  Senator,  of  the  politicians ;  I  am 
speidcing  of  farmers  and  what  my  experience  was  at  the  time  I  was  a 
farmer. 

Q.  Is  there  any  expressions,  or  was  there,  among  the  farmers  in  favor 
of  icf — A.  I  was  speaking,  Senator,  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
labor;  as  far  as  my  observation  was  before  I  left  the  farming,  it  was  that 
the  farmers  wanted  good  Irish  laborers,  as  they  were  good  hands;  they 
would  employ  good  colored  men,  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  them;  but  if 
they  could  get  Irishmen  they  always  liked  it. 

Q.  Where  were  you  farming  at! — A.  At  Six'  Points,  twelve  miles 
west  of  this  place. 

Q.  When  was  that  t— A.  Up  to  1872. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  remember  any  newspaper,  you  say,  that  rather  encour- 
aged Irishmen  to  come  to  Indiana f — A.  No,  sir;  1  cannot. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  your  party  is  always  condemning  the  Democrats 
for  taking  up  the  Irish  and  for  adopting  the  present  constitution  that 
allowed  a  foreigner  to  vote  after  a  residence  of  six  months  in  the  State  t 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  they  have. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Was  that  because  he  was  a  foreigner,  or  because  they  did  not  be- 
lieve that  was  long  enough  residence  f — A.  I  have  heard  objections  on 
all  those  accounts,  some  on  one  account  and  some  on  another. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  age! — A.  I  am  forty-one;  will  be  forty-two  this 
summer. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  P.  MILLS. 

Thomas  P.  Mills  aworu  and  examined.  ,.  ^ 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — ^Answer.  Indianapolis. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  there ! — A.  Mr.  Morris  and  I  are  partners  in  the 
real  estate  and  railroading  business,  and  so  forth,  and  dealing  in  West- 
ern lands. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  abont  the  immigratton  of  negroes  into  Indian- 
apolis and  Indiana? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  know  much  about  it.  I 
know  there  have  been  a  good  many  people  go  there. 

Q.  How  many  f — ^A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  After  they  once  pass  there 
I  lose  sight  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  some  interest  in  this  matter  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  favor  of  emigration! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  it.  I  told  the  boys  when  they  first  came  there  that  we 
wanted  20,000  ^^  bucks,"  buck  niggers,  in  Indiana  this  year. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  vvanted  20,000  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  use  for  women  ? — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  no  Si>eci<il  use 
for  them. 

Q.  You  had  no  idea  of  labor  connected  with  this  matter  f — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  had  no  idea  of  labor.    I  was  looking  for  votes. 

Q.  You  wanted  these  20,000  "bucks"  to  vote  f— A,  I  wanted  them  to 
vote,  of  course. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Kepublican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Q.  And  you  thought  if  you  could  get  20,000  «^ bucks"  yon  would  slay 
us  i — A.  I  thought  we  would  get  away  with  you  everlastingly. 

Q.  Have  you  mixed  with  them  much  since  they  came  here  ? — ^A.  The 
colored  folks  f 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No,  sir;  except  at  the  depot.  We  have  one  office  near 
the  depot,  and  when  a  gang  was  coming  in  I  would  go  down  there  and 
see  them. 

Q.  Have  they  come  in  as  fast  as  you  desired  T — A.  They  have  not 
come  in  as  I  wanted  them  to. 

Q.  There  have  been  rather  more  women  and  children  than  you 
wanted? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  rather  overdone  the  thing  in  the 
women  and  children. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed,  Mr.  Mills,  whether  any  considerable  party  of 
them  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  charity  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell 
you,  Mr.  Senator.    I  have  not  been  at  their  headquarters  much. 

Q.  Have  you  been  called  upon  to  contribute  to  their  support  ? — ^A. 
Not  largely. 

Q.  Were  you  raised  on  a  farm  as  well  as  your  partner? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  think  these  20,000  "  bncks"cott1d  be  scattered  around 
and  get  employment  throughout  the  State? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  thought  we 
could  get  employment  for  them  if  we  scattered  them  pretty  thin. 

Q.  You  mean  in  close  counties  ? — A.  l^es,  sir ;  in  close  counties  and 
where  there  are  cheap  lands. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  scatter  them  in  close  counties  where  there  are 
cheap  lands  ? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  Mr.  Blair  asks  you,  as  he  will,  whether  you  know  of 
anything  political  in  this  movement,  what  answer  will- yon  make? — A. 
How  do  you  want  to  put  that  ? 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  Republican  party,  or  leading  Re- 
publicans, have  anything  to  do  with  this  movement  f    I  will  put  it  in  a 
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different  way — whether  these  views  of  yours  which  you  have  given  to 
the  committee  very  frankly,  are  shared  ia  by  the  iutelligent  Itepubli- 
cans  of  your  State? — A.  I  think  they  are,  as  individuals. 

Q.  Yon  are  pretty  well  read,  Mr.  Mills,  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
State  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  read  them  pretty  generally. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  this  committee  whether  you  have  ever  seen  au 
article  in  a  Republican  newspaper  opposing  or  condemning  this  move- 
ment of  the  niggers  f — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  read  the  Democratic  papers  too  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they 
everlastingly  go  for  it. 

Q.  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  the  Republican  papers  approve  of 
it? — A.  I  should  think  they  did  from  their  tone. 

Q.  They  have  had  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  me  for  raising  this 
committee  to  investigate  the  exodus? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  seen  your 
name  frequently  in  print. 

Q.  It  does  not  agree  with  the  Republican  press  to  have  the  causes  of 
this  immigration  shown  up? — A.  I  think,  from  tne  tone  of  the  papers, 
they  think  it  is  a  joke,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

Q.  You  say,  so  far  as  you  know,  you  think  your  views  are  substan- 
tially shared  in  by  the  Republicans  of  } our  State? — A.  I  think  they  are, 
as  individuals. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  an  article  in  a  Republican  newspaper  stating  aa 
frankly  the  view  of  this  exodus  movement  as  you  yourself  stated  it  to 
this  committee? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  have.  I  was  simply  giving  my 
own  views  about  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mr.  Martindale  about  this  matter? — A 
Yes,  sir ;  several  times. 

Q.  His  paper  is  not  disapproving  of  the  movement? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Rather  encouraging  it,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir^  I  should  say  he 
was. 

Q.  He  has  always  announced  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  Indiana 
for  negroes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  could  get  employment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  there  was  good  times  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  ought  to  get  out  of  Egypt  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Colonel  Jordan,  register  of  bankruptcy  ? — A.  Very 
well,  sir;  I  have  known  him  for  quite  a  while. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  you  heard  any  conversation  that  he  had 
in  your  office,  or  anywhere  else,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  exoilus, 
as  it  is  called. — A.  I  do  not  think  I  talked  with  him  in  my  office.  I  saw 
him  in  there  one  day,  but  I  do  not  think  I  talked  with  him  there;  but  I 
was  at  his  office. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  conversation  you  heard  ? — A.  Well,  I  took  a 
party  of  these  people  there,  and  one  of  them — I  would  not  be  certain 
which — but  I  introduced  them  to  Mr.  Jordan  in  his  own  office.  I  called 
to  him  that  they  could  tell  their  own  story,  and  that  I  was  in  a  hurry, 
and  I  took  my  departure. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Colonel  Jordan  afterward  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  raising  money  and  buying  tick- 
ets for  these  men? — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  talk  with  Colonel  Jordan  in 
reference  to  this. 

Q.  What  did  he  ever  tell  you  in  regard  to  his  giving  them  money  and 
buying  tickets,  and  that  he  could  raise  more  money  for  the  same  pur- 
X)ose  ? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  tell  precisely.  Thedaythn*  thoy 
wanted  these  tickets  they  went  up  to  Color^l  Jordan's  ^ni'*e,  ^.p.cu;se  I 
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Stepped  out  of  my  place  and  showed  them  where  it  was.  They  were  in 
want  of  means  to  come  back  to  Washington,  and  I  showed  them  where 
his  office  was,  and  they  went  up  there,  and  when  they  came  back  they 
had  the  money  themselves,  but  where  they  ^ot  it  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  as  to  their  money  when  they  first  talked  to- 
you  f — A.  They  were  wantin/a:  help. 

Q.  And  you  pointed  out  the  oifice  of  Colonel  Jordan  to  them  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  went  to  see  Colonel  Jordan  and  Colonel  Dudley.  They 
wanted  to  see  Colonel  Dudley,  but  I  didn't  know  him  very  well,  and  I 
didn't  introduce  them  to  him. 

Q.  Dudley  is  United  States  marshal? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  didn't  in- 
troduce them  to  him. 

Q.  After  they  went  to  see  Colonel  Jordan  they  came  back  directly  and 
had  the  money! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  came  in  time  to  make  the  train. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  financial  transaction  in  reference  to  this  matter 
with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  money  raised 
to  send  them  to  Greencastle. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  f — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many 
went,  but  I  know  it  was  a  grand  day  in  the  business. 

Q.  It  was  a  pretty  good  day  in  the  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  raised  that  money  to  take  them  to  Greencastle  f 
— A.  Well,  I  went  down  to  sefe  in  reference  to  it,  because,  as  Mr.  Morris- 
has  told  you,  we  wanted  to  get  the  number  of  the  tickets,  and  I  heard 
th4  re  was  quite  a  number  of  them  down  there,  and  I  went  to  see  how 
many  of  them  there  were  and  where  they  were  going.  I  went  down 
there  and  saw  about  it,  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Reynolds  about  it. 

Q.  What  occurred  between  you  and  E^eynolds  f — A.  He  reached  me 
the  tickets  and  I  took  the  numbers ;  and  1  asked  if  they  were  fixed,  and 
he  said :  *^I  have  sent  a  man  up  town  to  get  the  money  and  firx  them." 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  tickets  there  weref — A.  There  were 
from  50  to  75. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Reynolds  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  does  he  hold  ? — A.  He  is  mail  agent. 

Q.  Where t — A.  At  the  Union  depot  at  Indianapolis. 

Q.  If  you  understand  it,  what  is  his  duty!  To  see  that  the  mail  is 
transferred  from  the  depot  to  the  office,  and  from  the  office  to  the  depot! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  very  important  office,  then  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Is  it  an  office  of  appointment  by  the  government  or  by  the  post- 
master!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  by  appointment  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Reynolds'  politics  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  he  came  possessed  of  those  50  or  60  tickets  ! — 
A.  Well,  sir,  he  bought  them.  I  saw  him  buy  them,  but  I  don't  know 
where  the  money  came  from.  He  said  to  me  that  he  sent  up  town  for 
the  money. 

Q.  And  you  saw  him  buy  the  tickets! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  him  in- 
side the  office,  and  he  came  out  and  gave  me  the  tickets  and  I  took  the 
numbers  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  fare  is  from  Indianapolis  to  Green- 
castle ! — A.  It  is  something  over  a  dollar. 

Q.  A  dollar  and  fifty-five  cents  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  A  dollar  and  fifty-five 
cents  exactly. 

Q.  And  he  had  money  enough  to  purchase  fifty  or  sixty  tickets  at 
that  rate  ! — A.  Yes»,  sir. 
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Q.  And  yoa  don't  know  where  he  sent  for  the  money  f — A.  No,  si^ 
I  saw  they  were  getting  uneasy  and  it  would  not  do  to  keep  tbeqi  there 
until  the  11  o'clock  train  that  night.    I  wanted  to  ship  them  off,  for 
people  were  talking  aboat  there,  and  it  would  not  do  to  keep  them  there. 

Q.  When,  therefore,  you  heard  them  talking  you  wanted  to  send  them 
off! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^    Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  C.  New  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  very  nice  gentleman,  too! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Chairman  of  the  liepnblicau  State  central  committee? — A.  Yes, 
fiir. 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  him  on  the  subject? — A.  No,  sir; 
I.have  never  spoken  with  him  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Q.  You  are  a  strong  Republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Always  have  been  T — A.  Always  have  been. 

Q.  Always  going  to  be,  I  hope! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  hope  so. 

Q.  And  yon  say  if  these  men  come  to  Indiana  and  vote  the  Eepubli- 
can  ticket,  you  are  in  favor  of  their  coming? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  do. 

Q.  And  you  think  every  Republican  living  in  the  State  wants  every 
emigrant  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  whether  any  Democrat  in  the  State  wants  emigrants 
coming  there  to  vote  any  other  than  the  Democratic  ticket ! — A.  Well, 
judging  for  myself,  I  should  say  that  they  wanted  them  to  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Republi(;an  party,  as  a  party,  is  engaged 
in  organizing  or  using  any  systematic  effort  to  stir  up  discontent  among 
the  negroes  of  the  South  to  induce  them  to  come  to  Indiana  for  politi- 
cal reasons! — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  effort ! — A.  As  a  party,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  prominent  Republican  from  Indiana  who  has 
been  to  the  South,  or  any  portion  of  the  South,  as  a  political  missionary, 
to  arouse  a  desire  among  the  negroes  to  come  to  the  North,  or  to 
Indiana,  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket! — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  per- 
sons who  have  been  down  there  except  our  own  De  La  Matyr,  who 
represents  our  own  district  at  home. 

Q.  You  do  not  look  upon  him  as  a  representative  Republican  !-^  A. 
He  did  npt  get  the  Republican  vote. 

By  Senator  Voorhebs  : 
Q.  He  got  some  of  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  certain  tickets  being  purchased  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  these  negroes  from  Indianapolis  to  Greencastle! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Indianapolis  to  Greencastle! — A.  Forty 
miles. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  had  some  connection  with  that 
business.  Now,  please  state  to  the  committee  just  what  it  was.  What 
<lid  you  work  for,  and  what  interest  as  a  railroad  man  have  you  in  the 
transportation  of  these  negroes! — A.  I  work  for  the  Vandalia  road. 

Q.  As  against  what  roads  ! — A.  The  I.,  C.  and  L.  or  any  other  road 
that  runs  in  competition.  It  was  to  our  interest  to  get  as  many  to  go 
over  that  road  to  Greencastle  at  full  rates  as  possible. 

Q.  Then  it  was  business  interests  that  you  had! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  commission  did  you  get  per  capita  on  those  tickets! — A. 
We  did  not  get  any. 
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Q.  Yon  stated  that  yon  would  like  to  have  a  large  immigration  into 
the  State  of  Indiana.  Now.  will  you  tell  the  committee  whether  your 
interest  was  mainly  a  business  interest  f — A.  That  was  not  my  only  ob- 
ject and  desire;  my  principal  object  was  different  from  that. 

Q.  Then  it  was  to  get  them  to  vote  the  Eepublican  ticket  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  in  order  to  advance  that  object  T — A.  Noth- 
ing, except  to  blow  off  a  little  wind. 

Q.  You  have  put  no  money  into  it! — A.  Not  to  amount  to  any- 
thing. 

Q.  What  have  you  given  f— A.  Well,  $3  or  t4  or  $5. 

Q.  That  is  to  those  who  happened  along! — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  woufd 
pass  me  and  ask  for  a  quarter  or  half  dollar  and  I  wonld  give  it. 

Q.  That  is  mere  pocket  charity  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sent  any  money  South,  or  assisted  in  sending  any 
money  South  or  any  agents;  or  have  you  printed  or  circulated  any  doc- 
uments in  the  South  to  induce  negroes  to  go  to  Indiana  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  suppose  that  you  feel  as  active  an  interest  as  any  Ee- 
publican in  the  State  in  the  emigration  of  these  negroes? — ^A.  I  do  not 
see  how  a  man  could  feel  ai)y  more  than  I  do. 

Q.  You  are  as  warm  and  ardent  a  Republican  as  any  man  in  the  State  t 
— A.  I  believe  I  am. 

Q.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Mills,  since  these  emigrants  came  there,  what  has 
been  their  condition  up  to  this  date  ? — A.  Financially  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  Ho^i;  have  they  been  disposed  of;  how  taken  care  off — 
A.  There  are  some  of  them  that  I  have  heard  about — I  suppose  yon 
have  heard  about  them,  too — who  went  to  Shelbyville.  A  great  many 
of  them  went  to  Greencastle,  and  some  to  Bockville,  and  some  of  them 
to  Senator  Voorhees'  city.  Some  of  them,  I  believe,  went  to  Greenfield, 
and  some  of  them  into  Hamilton  County,  about  Marion. 

Q.  Then  they  have  been  scattered  pretty  well  through  the  State! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  have  they  gone  to  these  particular  localities? — A.  That 
would  be  a  matter  of  supposition. 

Q.  But  you  can  say  why,  according  to  your  understanding! — A.  I 
suppose  because  they  are  invited. 

Q.  By  whom  ! — A.  By  persons  living  there. 

Q.  Do  they  promise  to  give  them  employment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  not  all  of  them  substantially  found  employment? — A.  I 
know  nothing  of  that  except  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  it? — A.  I  know  those  who  have  remained  in  the 
cities  have  not  found  employment. 

Q.  But  you  say  most  of  them  have  gone  to  those  other  places  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  those  have  pretty  generally  found/employment? — A.  I  have 
read  contradictory  statements  as  to  Putnam  County. 

Q.  But  generally,  you  say,  they  were  invited! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
most  of  them  have  been  employed. 

Q.  Of  course  individuals  in  certain  cases  will  suffer,  but  what  do  you 
think  of  the  most  of  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  individuals  will  suffer,  but  I 
think  the  most  of  them  who  are  there  now  will  fare  pretty  well. 

Q.  In  Indianapolis,  I  understand  you,  there  are  some  remaining! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many! — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  There  were  a  lot  of  them 
quartered  in  a  church,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  how  tiiskuy  there  were. 
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Q.  Were  they  all  at  one  place  f — A.  They  were  at  two  different 
places,  and  I  think  they  rented  quarters  for  them  afterward. 

Q.  They  are  not  proposing  to  go  back,  as  L  understand  you,  but  to 
stay  until  the  season  opens  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  with  all  their  hardships,  they  propose  to  stay  in  Indiana f — 
A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of  them  who  wanted  to  go  back. 

Q.  Then  with  all  their  hardships,  Indiana  is  better  than  Korth  Caro- 
lina ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  have  not  spoken  to  any  of  them  except 
as  they  came  to  Indianapolis. 

Q.  Then  you  know  in  a  general  way  that  these  people  who  are  there 
propose  to  remain  until  they  find  work! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  propose  to  go  backf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  have  been  individual  instances  of  these  men  returning 
home? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  seeing  a  single  case. 

Q.  You  do  nott — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  you  have  come  in  contact  with  them,  what  is  their  expression 
generally  as  to  their  condition  in  Indiana  as  compared  with  what  it  was 
in  North  Carolina? — A.  I  never  went  into  a  general  talk  with  them  as 
to  that. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  your  contact  with  them  has  only  been 
where  it  afforded  you  a  dollar  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  contract  has  been  in  a  business  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wholly?— A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  your  Republican  feeling  for  them  has  been  purely  sentiment- 
al ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  anybody  raising  money  to  send  to  the  South  or 
to  send  agents  South  in  the  interest  of  the  exodus? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  all  the  money  that  was  raised,  so  far  as  you  know,  was  to 
help  the  destitute? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  or  understanding,  from  general  reports,  as 
to  whether  colored  men  are  allowed  to  vote  their  sentiments  in  North 
Carolina? — A.  I  have  no  mind  on  the  subject;  I  can  say  from  the  re- 
ports in  the  Republican  papers,  that  I  do  not  think  they  have  the  right 
to  vote  as  they  please. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is,  then,  that  they  do  not  have  a  fair  vote,  and  when 
they  are  allowed  to  vote,  they  are  cheated  out  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  Republican  you  wish  them  to  come  to  Indiana  and  have 
the  right  to  vote  as  they  please? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  Indiana  is  a  little 
close  State,  you  know. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  some  of  these  negroes  going  to  Shelbyville.  Do  yon 
know  anything  about  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  some  of  them  landed 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  a  demonstration  by  the  Democrats  when 
tliey  landed  here  ? — A.  I  did  in  the  papers. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  heard  of  Republican  papers 
criticising  Mr.  Voorhees  for  raising  this  committee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  Democratic  papers  doing  the  same  thing? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  a  few  slips  from  them. 

Q.  Then  you  have  seen  papers  on  both  sides  that  thought  there  was 
nothing  in  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  think  onr  own  Democratic 
piper  has  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  of  mobs  and  threats  to  prevent  these  people 
from  coming  into  the  State? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  opposition 
to  them  in  Indianapolis. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  any  where  else  in  the  State? — A.  Nothing, 
except  what  I  have  heard  from  the  newspapers. 
Q.  Then  those  facts  you  know  nothing  about? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  that  the  Democratic  opposition  to  the  ne- 
groes coming  to  Indiana  is  because  the  negroes  wtre  expected  to  vote 
the  Republican  ticket! — A.  Well,  I  think  they  claim  that. 

Q.  Then  the  Eepublicans  are  in  favor  of  it  and  the  Democrats  are 
against  it.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  I  think  the  main  oppo- 
sition is,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Democratic  papers,  that  they  think  every 
colored  man  who  is  employed  will  throw  the  white  man  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  how  they  put  it. — A.  Well,  I  think  the  way  the 
negro  votes  is  the  main  object  with  them  in  their  opposition. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  But  you  say  the  negroes'  vote  was  your  main  object  in  wanting 
them  to  come  to  Indiana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  not  specially  fond  of  the 
negro  for  himself. 

Q.  You  do  not  hanker  after  them  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  his  vote  that 
I  wanted. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  a  good  colored  man  in  Indiana  is  better, 
on  patriotic  grounds,  for  the  country  than  a  white  Democrat? — A.  I 
woold  not  like  to  answer  that.  We  have  a  very  fine  trade  among  the 
Democrats,  and  I  have  a  number  of  friends  among  them,  and  I  have  a 
great  many  (personal  friends  amongst  the  Democracy.  If  it  would  suit 
yon  just  as  well,  Senator,  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  question. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  You  say  you  know  this  man  Perry  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  interview  with  him  since  you  came  heri? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  he  talked  to  me  the  other  day  down  here. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  Well,  he  came  up  and  he  button-holed  me 
and  said  he  would  rather  I  would  not  say  anything  about  our  buying 
those  tickets  back  from  Indianapolis  to  Washington. 

Q.  What  did  yon  tell  him  ? — A.  I  told  him  I  would  do  my  own  swear- 
ing. 

'    On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  10.30  a.  m.,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1880. 


NINTH   DAY. 

Washington,  Wedntaday,  February  4, 1880. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  its  order  of  adjournment.    Present, 
the  chairman  and  all  the  members. 
The  taking  of  testimony  was  resumed,  as  follows : 

TESTIMONY  OF  E.  B.  BORDEN. 
E.  B.  BoBDEN  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Borden  ? — Answer.    At  Golds- 
borough. 
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Q.  What  is  your  bnsineas  t — A.  I  am  a  farmer  and  president  of  the 
bank  at  our  town. 

Q.  Mr.  Borden,  the  object  of  this  committee  is  to  inrestigate  the 
causes  of  tlie  removal  of  tohe  colored  people  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
Northern  States,  particularly  Indiana.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  com- 
mittee anything  you  know  that  has  caused  them  to  make  this  move- 
ment?— A.  I  think  the  condition  of  onr  colored  }>eople  is  as  favorable 
as  that  in  any  Southern  State,  especially  in  which  I  have  traveled ; 
quite  a  number  of  them  are  very  successful  farmers  and  own  considera- 
ble property ;  there  are  no  complaints  heard  among  theni  now  of  any 
injustice  being  done  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  among  them  of  injustice  and  discrimina* 
tion  against  them  in  the  administration  of  the  lawsf — A.  None  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  they  have  had  the  same  chances  to  acquire 
property  and  the  same  enjoyment  of  their  political  rights  as  the  white 
people  T — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  They  exercise  them  freely  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  without  compulsion  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  men  gonp  from  your  county  t — A.  I  think  very 
few  have  gone  from  our  county.  I  know  very  few  of  the  men  who  have 
gone.  Some  women  and  children  have  gone,  but  most  of  those  who  have 
left  have  gone  from  the  county  below  us,  the  county  of  Lenoir.  There 
was  one  woman  who  left  my  x)lantation.  She  left  her  husband  and  went 
out  to  Indiana. 

Q.  Her  huaband  did  not  go  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  don't  know  whether  she 
left  to  get  rid  of  him  or  what  motive  influenced  her  to  go. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  means  taken  to  bring  about  this 
movement  or  this  discontent — if  the  movement  is  due  to  discontent 
among  the  colored  people  t — A.  There  are  one  or  two  colored  men  who 
I  understand  have  been  paid  to  influence  them.  I  have  been  told  by 
some  of  our  men  there  that  they  have  secret  societies  and  they  swear 
them  to  keep  quiet  about  what  they  are  doing.  One  of  the  draymen  in 
our  town,  as  man  who  used  to  live  with  me,  I  spoke  to  about  it,  and  I 
learned  from^him  that  they  are  not  leaving  our  place  much,  and  they 
were  excited  throughout  the  country  and  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  the  movement.  I  asked  him  what  lie  knew  about  it,  the  influences 
that  were  urging  them  to  go;  he  said  they  had  been  told  that  they  could 
get  big  wages ;  that  they  could  get  one  dollar  and  a  half  and  houses  to 
live  in  and  plenty  of  work.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Taylor 
Evans  who  seemed  to  be  active  in  soliciting  them  to  go,  but  I  don't 
know  what  inducement  he  held  out  to  them.  I  asked  the  man  whose 
wife  loft  my  place  if  he  heiird  from  her  and,  he  said  he  had ;  that  she 
had  gotten  a  situation  aaa  servant  in  a  house.  I  asked  him  if  he  in- 
tended following  her,  and  said  he  did  not  know ;  that  she  was  to  write 
home  how  she  was  getting  along. 

Q.  You  say  that  very  few  have  left  your  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very 
few. 

Q.  You  are  a  planter  yourself,  and  of  course  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  agricultural  people  in  your  section.  There  have  been  things 
said  here  in  relation  to  the  "  landlord  and  tenant  act."  Will  you  please 
explain  the  operations  of  that  actt — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  its  operation 
may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  act  itself. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  that  men  were  not  allowed  to  have  their  gardens 
when  working  ! — A.  That  is  a  mistake ;  so  far  as  I  know,  even  those  who 
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hire  for  wages  have  a  house  and  wood  free;  have  a  garden-patch  and 
are  allowed  to  raise  pigs  and  hogs. 

Q.  All  these  things  are  not  allowed  them  free,  are  they  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
even  those  who  rent  have  it  The  customary  rental  with  us  is  that  the 
tenant  pays  one-third  of  the  crop  of  cotton  and  corn.  In  some  places 
the  lands  are  not  so  good  and  the  rent  is  lower,  but  at  points  not  far  re- 
moved from  town  we  usually  get  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  and  one-third 
of  the  corn. 

Q.  Don't  they  pay  in  portions  of  their  other  raising,  such  as  hogs  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  pay  no  portion  of  anything  else  that  they  raise;  they 
generally  fatten  their  hogs  off  the  crop. 

Q.  Then  they  only  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  leading  crops  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  when  the  landlord  furnishes  all  the  stock  and  impledaents 
and  supplies  necessary  for  the  raising  of  the  crop  ? — A.  In  that  caso  I 
give  them  one-third  of  all  they  raise. 

Q.  That  is,  you  say,  when  you  furnish  everything  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  operations  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  act,  as 
it  is  called, and  state  what  it  wasintended  to  subserve  ? — A.  It  was  only 
for  the  protection  of  the  landlord  in  the  collection  of  his  rents.  It  goes 
that  far  and  no  farther.  I  have  known  of  no  oppression  arising  from  it. 
I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  read  it  in  full,  but  I  know  it  gives  the 
landlord  a  lien  upon  the  tenant's  property  and  crop  so  far  as  the  rent 
goes  and  no  farther,  and  after  it  is  paid  the  tenants  can  do  as  they  please 
with  the  balance  of  their  crop. 

Q.  What  is  the  personal  exemption  ! — A.  Five  hundred  dollars  of  per- 
sonalty and  a  thousand  of  realty. 

Q.  If  that  landlord  and  tenant  act  were  not  in  force  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  landlord  to  collect  his  rent  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  ten- 
ant could  go  to  the  merchants  and  mortgage  his  crop  and  the  landlord 
would  lose  his  rent. 

Q.  That  law  operates  on  blacks  and  whites  alike  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
it  prevents  the  landlord  from  beingcheated  if  he  has  a  dishonest  tenant 
who  would  go  and  mortgage  his  crop,  thereby  giving  the  merchant  a 
prior  lien  over  the  landlord.  It  only  protects  the  landlord  so  far  as  his 
rent  goes  and  no  farther. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  white  and  black  people 
in  that  country  ? — A.  It  is  very  kind. 

Q.  There  are  no  asperities  between  the  races? — A.  No,  sir;  not  par- 
ticularly. 

Q.  Are  there  any  race  difficulties  of  any  note  ? — A.  None  at  all.  The 
quietest  days  we  have  are  the  days  of  election.  The  colored  people  go 
and  vote  as  they  please,  and  generally  vote  first. 

Q.  They  are  good  voters,  are  they  nott — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  generally 
go  one  way ;  and  of  late  years  I  think  there  has  been  very  little  effort 
made  among  the  white  people  to  get  them  to  vote  with  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  parties  in  your  county  f — A.  Our  county  is 
very  close.  I  think  there  is  only  one  or  two  hundred  difference,  and  it 
has  gone  Republican  sometimes. 

Q.  By  a  small  majority  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Blaib  : 
Q.  Yon  speak  of  the  removal  of  the  colored  people  from  your  State. 
Please  tell  us  to  what  extent  any  movement  of  the  kind  exists. — A.  I 
only  know  of  that  from  the  statement  of  the  ticket  agent  at  oar  place. 
I  think  he  stated  that  be  had  only  sold  some  six  hundred  tickets. 

14  EX 
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Q.  And  you  underfitand  tbat  is  oue  of  the  principal  poiuts  of  depart- 
ure T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  it  tbat  you  could  possibly  characterize  as  a 
removal,  in  general  terms? — A.  No,  sir;  not  yet;  but  it  seems  to  un- 
settle all  the  other  colored  people.  There  was  a  man  there  who  came 
to  me  for  advice.  He  had  accumulated  property  and  had  a  house  and 
lot,  and  lived  with  me.  He  came  and  wanted  to  borrow  some  money 
from  me  as  president  of  tbe  bank  to  buy  a  lot  from  a  man  who  was 
going  to  Indiana.  I  asked  him  why  he  was  going,  and  he  said  he  did 
not  know.  He  said  he  could  buy  the  lot  very  low,  and  it  was  a  good 
investment.  He  came  and  I  let  him  have  the  money.  He  came  after- 
wards when  this  crowd  of  three  or  four  hundred  left  and  said,  ''I  guess 
I  won't  buy  that  lot."  I  asked  him  why,  and  he  said,  "The  colored 
people,  are  all  going  to  leave  here,  it  seems,  and  I  may  have  to  go  myself 
anyhow.'^ 

Q.  When  was  this?— A.  When  the  movement  first  began. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  this? — A.  Two  months  ago.  I  said  to  him, 
"You  may  have  to  go  yourself?''  and  he  said,  "Yes;  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  as  it  is."  1  said,  "There  is  lio  compulsion  about  it,  is  there?" 
and  he  seemed  to  avoid  the  question. 

Q.  You  speak  of  that  case  in  particular;  but  don't  you  think  there  is 
a  very  general  state  of  unrest  among  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was 
up  tp  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  but  now  they  seem  to  have  quieted  down  ; 
but  up  to  the  first  of  the  year  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  disquiet. 

C^.  You  do  not  think  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  anything  to  be 
alarmed  at  in  the  movement? — A.  Ko,  sir;  they  are  quiet  now,  and 
quite  a  number  of  letters  have  been  received  from  those  who  have  gone, 
some  of  which  are  favorable  and  some  of  which  are  not  very  favorable. 

Q.  Those  letters  have  a  soothing  effect  upon  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agitation  and  alarm  there  lest  the  labor  system  of 
your  State  should  be  broken  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  some  little  un- 
easiness that  if  anything  serious  in  the  shape  of  the  movement  should 
take  place  it  would  affect  the  labor  system  in  the  farming  districts. 

Q.  You  say  you  see  no  cause  for  this  movement  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't 
know  that  there  is  any  particular  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  best  class  of  your  people  h&,ve  been  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  their  laborers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been, 
but  1  think  they  are  not  now. 

Q.  You  think  so  far  as  North  Carolina  is  concerned  there  was  no 
necessity  for  a  Congressional  investigation  into  the  causes  of  this  re- 
moval ? — A.  I  have  not  said  so,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  believed  it  was  necessary  for  these  people  to  go  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  know  of  any  good  people  who  believe  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  some  five  or  six  hundred  people  just  got  up  and  went 
off  without  any  cause? — A.  Yes,  sir;  without  any  good  cause. 

Q.  And  the  movement  appears  now, to  have  subsided? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  go  now  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  to  fifteen  at  a  time ;  at  first  there 
would  be  two  or  three  hundred. 

Q.  You  have  a  great  many  there,  have  you  not,  who  might  better 
their  fortunes  and  the  State  by  leaving? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  colored  people  there  are  contented  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  think  they  will  be  more  and  more  inclined  to  remain  as 
their  condition  improves? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  It  seems,  then,  that  it  is  not  a  very  serious  matter  after  all  I — A.  It 
looks  as  though  it  would  be. 

Q.  In  reference  to  this  landlord  and  tenant  act,  and  the  system  under 

which  your  farm  labor  is  performed A.  I  understand  that  the  colored 

people  are  the  tenant  class ;  but  that  law  would  apply  to  white  and 
colored  alike. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  white  and  colored  are  there  in  yonr  vicinity? — 
A.  In  my  vicinity  the  most  of  them  are  colored.  After  you  get  away 
from  the  city  they  are  mostly  colored.  They  also  have  a  habit  of  con- 
gregating aronnd  the  villages. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  white  and  colored  people  who  do  work 
under  this  act ;  that  is,  to  rent  laud  ! — A,  I  don't  know  the  proportion ; 
I  should  think  three-fourths  of  them  are  colored. 

Q.  What  is  the  propDrtion  of  cjlored  people  among  those  who  rent 
land  in  the  State,  if  you  can  form  any  juiigment  of  it! — A.  I  could  not, 
because  I  think  in  the  western  pirt  of  the  Sjat3  they  are  mostly  white. 
A  very  large  proportion  out  th^re  is  white. 

Q.  The  western  part  of  the  State  you  think  has  a  small  renting  pop- 
ulation f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  law  applies  principally  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  to 
the  black  people? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  it  applies  to  some,  but  not  to  all. 

Q.  But  as  a  rule  a  man  who  rents  land  is  a  colored  man  T — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  ordinary  rule  is  that  the  tenant 
shall  have  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  crop,  and  the  landlord  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  each  takes  of  the  proportion  and  the  division  of  the  crop  T — 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  The  tenant  of  course  handles  it  and  harvests  it,  and  the  landlord 
has  his  lien  on  it.  Who  markets  it!  Who  turns  it  into  money  t — A. 
The  party  to  whom  it  belongs.  After  the  man  pays  his  rent  he  is  at  lib- 
erty to  sell  the  remainder. 

Q.  He  pays  his  rent  first,  does  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  saves  out  two  or 
three  bales  for  a  horse  crop. 

Q.  What  is  that  T — A.  That  is  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres. 

Q.  That  is  what  a  man  can  cultivate  with  one  horse? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q  He  has  everything  he  raises  except  the  bales  of  cotton  he  pays 
for  his  crop? — A.  Generally  the  first  picking.  He  pays  his  rent  and 
then  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  the  balance. 

Q.  About  what  season  of  the  year  is  this  division  made  ? — A.  If  you 
rent  for  a  certain  fixed  rental  it  is  made  in  October.  They  generally 
take  enough  out-of  that  crop. 

Q.  He  pays  his  rent  in  kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  payment  consists  of  nothing  but  a  division  of  the  crop? 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  where  a  man  rents  for  four  bales  he  pays  for  four  bales, 
but  he  goes  on  the  same  land  for  a  third  time,  and  that  is  not  divided 
until  it  is  kept  out. 

Q.  What  is  the  occasion  of  any  lien,  then,  by  the  landlord  on  the  entire 
crop  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  you  know  the  cotton  crop  is  about  three  months 
being  harvested.  The  landlord,  if  he  has  got  a  trusty  tenant  on  his 
place,  makes  him  keep  out  four  or  five  bales  which  the  tenant  tells  him 
to  take  on  his  rent.  The  other  he  keeps  to  use  for  himself,  and  when 
he  gathers  again  he  divides  again.  Of  conrse  the  crop  cannot  be  divi- 
ded until  it  is  gathered.  Going  over  it  the  first  time  he  could  keep  out 
two  or  three  bales.  If  there  are  three  he  takes  two,  and  the  landlord 
one  if  he  knows  he  has  enough  to  pay  the  rent.    Two  or  three  weeks 
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afterwards  he  goes  over  it  again  and  picks  oat,  getting  two  or  three 
more  bales,  and  then  he  divides  it  again,  giving  the  landlord  his  portion 
and  the  tenant  keeping  his  portion. 

Q  I  do  not  see  under  this  operation  any  occasion  for  the  landlord's 
lien  f — A.  Well,  sir,  suppose  a  landlord  was  not  protected,  and  suppose 
the  man  who  is  on  his  land  is  a  thriftless  tenant  and  has  used  all  his 
money  and  as  much  credit  as  he  could  get,  he  could  mortgage  his  whole 
crop  and  thereby  cut  the  landlord  out  of  his  rent  altogether. 

Q.  Is  there  any  principle  of  law  in  your  State  which  would  allow  him 
to  mortgage  more  than  his  interest  in  the  crop! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  un- 
derstand me.  Suppose  the  landlord  does  not  live  on  his  place,  and  the 
land  he  rents  is  4  or  5  miles  from  his  place  of  residence ;  the  tenant 
might  say  to  him,  "  I  will  pay  you  out  of  the  last  crop  ";  and  if  the  land- 
lord is  not  allowed  to  watch  him  and  make  him  piiy,  he  would  market 
all  of  it,  and  the  landlord  would  have  to  lose  his  reut. 

Q.  Then  the  law  is  to  guard  the  landlord  against  a  thriftless  tenant  t 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  made  a  universal  mortgage  for  that  purpose  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  principle  that  most  of  the  people  who  labor  are  thrift- 
less ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  place  in  the  wide  world  where  the  laboring 
classes  are  put  in  a  condition  of  that  kind  except  it  be  in  North  Caro- 
lina or  elsewhere  in  the  South  ! — A.  I  don't  know  the  laws  of  other 
States. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the- State  of  North  Carolina  the  colored  la- 
borers are  kept  in  a  condition  of  poverty  and  not  allowed  to  accumulate 
property? — A.  I  never  heard  any  complaints  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  you  never  heard  any  com- 
plaints that  this  ^Mandlord  and  tenant  act"  operated  harshly  upon 
themT — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  are  a  planter,  I  believe,  sir  t — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  the  public  prints  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, that  there  is  a  burden  of  complaints  about  this  act! — A.  I  know 
the  politicians  have  been  agitating  it. 

Q.  I  mean  the  public  prints,  too. — A.  Well,  sir,  they  are  political 
sheets.  I  never  heard  of  any  complaints  about  from  the  negroes  them- 
selves. 

Q.  You  have  known  of  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  t — A. 
Not  in  my  section. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  State ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  as  to  any  in  the 
State. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  complaints  about  it? — A.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  some  complaints,  but  I  don't  re- 
member to  have  seen  or  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  generally  a  fact  that  upon  the  interest  of  the  laborer 
in  the  crop  there  is  an  order  made  and  it  is  liable  for  it  ?  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  here  about  these  orders. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the 
landlord  is  responsible  for  them  after  they  are  given. 

Q.  You  have^iven  them  yourself? — A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  one  of  these  orders  is  like. — A.  I  don't  know  if  I  get 
at  what  you  are  driving  at. 

Q.  But  in  case  the  tenant  wants  credit  at  a  store,  if  the  landlord  is 
not  a  merchant,  the  landlord  simply  gives  him  credit,  or  rather  an  order 
on  the  merchant  for  five  dollars'  worth  of  goods ;  at  the  same  time  he 
charges  him  with  it;  in  other  words, although  the  tenant  puts  his  work 
in  the  crop,  it  cannot  be  divided  until  it  is  gathered  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  be  mast  live  all  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  ts  without  any  property  himself  and  cannot  get  any  credit 
from  the  merchant  and  must  fall  back  upon  the  landlord,  and  he  gives 
an  order  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  still  tKere  are  a  good  many  colored  men  who 
go  and  mortgage  their  interest  in  the  crop. 

Q.  That  is  subject  to  any  interest  the  landlord  has  ? — A.  Yt'S,  sir. 

Q.  He  knows  it  is  subject  for  the  rent? — A.  Transactions  like  that 
depend  altogether  upon  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  and  in  such  cases  it 
is  optional  with  him  whether  he  will  get  his  supplies  from  the  landlord 
or  directly  from  the  merchant. 

Q.  He  is  to  pay  just  what  they  charge  him  ? — A.  He  pays  the  same  as 
any  man  who  has  no  credic  of  his  own. 

Q.  Under  this  law  and  its  operations,  as  you  explain  them,  must  not 
these  laborers  be  kept  in  that  condition  all  the  time  ? — A.  I  think  its 
operations  are  the  same  both  as  to  the  whites  and  blacks. 

Q.  Is  not  this  system  one  under  which  he  must  continually  labor  as 
hard  as  he  can  and  live  economically,  and  yet  end  every  year  without 
means  to  go  on  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  think  not;  anyhow,  be  has  his  labor. 

Q.  Yes,  but  has  he  not  means  of  competing  for  fair  wages  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  they  earn  more  than  enough  to  keep  them  i<i  bare  necessities 
of  life? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the^'  can  make  money  by  pracv;dng  economy  and 
save  what  they  earn. 

Q.  Yes,  but  the  point  is,  if  I  understand  you,  to  get  what  he  earns. — 
A.  I  infer  from  your  question  that  you  think  there  is  a  combination  be- 
tween the  merchant  and  the  landlord  to  cheat  the  negro. 

Q.  Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  is  what  it  is,  if  this  statute  assumes 
that  the  labQrer  will  cheat  his  landlord  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  said 
that. 

Q.  But  here  is  the  statute  law  of  your  State. — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it 
applies  to  both  alike. 

Q.  Well,  to  change  the  question  a  little,  is  there  anything  in  this  act — 
a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  or  of  the  merchant,  or  between 
the  two — to  keep  the  laborer  poor  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  If  he  is  eco- 
nomical and  saves  his  crop,  it  only  takes  them  one  year  or  more  to  be 
independent. 

Q.  Then  if  the  law  does  not  operate  that  way  it  must  be  owing  to  the 
reason  that  human  nature  is  better  in  North  Carolina  tban  elsewhere. — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  as  to  that. 

Q.  Is  not  the  disposition  of  the  hiring  classes  to  ma^.e  the  best  they 
can  of  their  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  disposition  of  those  who  hire  them  io  make  the  best 
terms  and  profit  possible  from  the  laborer? — A.  Yes,  s'r ;  the  best  they 
can  honestly. 

Q.  In  your  State  men  look  to  their  own  advantage  in  making  a  trade 
with  others? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  human  nature. 

Q.  Would  a  landed  man  with  capital,  coming  in  contact  with  the  labor- 
ing man,  have  an  advantage  over  the  laborers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  they  would  have  that  advantage  any  way,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  you  have  protected  this  afl-powerful  class  by  giving  a  mort- 
gage— ^a  statute  mortgage — on  all  that  the  poor  produces  ? — A;  We  have, 
80  far  as  the  rent  goes. 

Q.  Is  that  not  all  that  it  gets  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  gets  two-thirds  of  the 
crop  when  he  furnishes  all  the  supplies  himself,  and  one-third  when  they 
are  furnished  to  him. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  he  gets  for  his  labor?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  meanwhile  the  landlord  and  merchant  are  creating  indebted- 
ness against  that  interest? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  rnns  his  credit,  they  are. 

Q.  Don't  yoa  think  in  that  they  have  an  advantage  which  wonid 
make  them  get  to  taking  all  his  productions  as  far  as  possible  ? — A.  Ko, 
sir ;  I  cannot  say  that. 

Q.  Cannot  the  merchant,  taking  a  barrel  of  flour  worth  $6,  say  to 
this  man  that  is  obliged  to  have  it,  that  he  must  have  $10  for  it  f — A. 
He  might  say  that  to  him,  but  I  think  the  roan  wonid  not  buy  it. 

Q.  Then  he  must  starve?— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  they  will  ever 
be  brought  to  that  condition. 

Q.  Don't  they  have  to  use  their  credit  to  the  full  extent  that  they  can 
get  it  ? — A.  I  think  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  who  get  more 
than  $5  credit  out  of  a  merchant;  i3f  course  the  thrifty  ones  will  go  all 
they  can. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  their  provisions? — A.  Where  they  are  not 
furnished  with  supplies,  they  get  them  as  I  stated  to  yon,  by  raising 
hogs  and  cultivating  a  garden  and  small  patch.  A  thrifty  colored 
family  can  live  on  what  they  raise,  very  nearly.  If  they  have  a  half 
dozen  hogs  they  are  not  likely  to  eat  them  all  up  in  a  month.  I  think 
it  is  only  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  thrifty  who  rent  lands,  and 
others  hire  out  for  wages. 

Q.  What  proportion  hire  for  wages,  do  you  suppose? — A.  I  suppose 
nine-tenths. 

Q.  Then,  all  this  talk  about  renters  applies  to  only  one-tenth  of  the 
population  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  is  so  small  it  would  be  nearer  probably 
to  say  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  hire  for  wages. 

Q.  How  are  they  situated  ? — A.  I  only  know  of  them  in  my  own  sec- 
tion ;  there  they  get  so  much  a  month. 

Q.  How  many  months  do  they  work? — A.  I  hire  them  from  January 
to  September  for  wages. 

Q.  Is  that  the  ordinary  rule  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  them  ? — A.  I  pay  eight  to  ten  dollars  per  month 
and  give  them  half  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  mouth. 

Q.  In  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  eight  or  ten  dollars  per  month  is  his  rations  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
the  first  of  September  is  the  commencement  of  our  picking  season,  and 
they  all  make  more  money  in  the  fall  months  than  any  other.  They 
prefer  to  hire  nutil  September,  and  then  they  hire  out  to  pick  cotton  by 
the  hundred.  Any  good  picker  can  make  a  dollar  a  day,  and  gets  it 
every  Saturday  night.  This  is  the  universal  rule,  I  think,  in  the  cottou 
region. 

Q.  How  long  is  the  cotton  picking  season? — A.  From  about  the  tenth 
of  September  to  the  latter  part  of  December. 

Q.  That  is  about  three  months  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  cannot  make 
these  wages  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  because  the  cotton  gets 
scarcer. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  average? — A.  The  first  month  they  get,  on  an 
average,  a  dollar  a  day.  I  have  known  some  boys  ten  years  old  to  pick 
three  hundred  pounds  in  a  day, .while  there  are  some  men  who  won't 
pick  more  than  two  hundred. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  get  for  picking  by  the  hundred? — A.  Fifty 
cents.    In  picking  cotton  it  depends  more  on  skill  than  strength. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  season? — A.  As  cotton  gets 
lighter  they  don't  get  so  much.  They  generally  pick  until  cotton  gets 
scarce  and  light  so  that  they  can  only  get  seventy  five  and  a  hundred 
pounds  a  day ;  then  they  only  get  about  fifty  cents  a  day.    In  the  latter 
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part  of  tbo  season  it  gets  colder  aad  they  go  to  work  later.'   They  go  to 
work  any  time  they  please,  and  generally  late. 

Q.  Does  this  state  of  things  apply  to  the  average  laborers;  say 
three-fourths  of  the  colored  laborers  of  North  Carolina? — A.  In  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  State,  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  Tbere  is  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  crop,  then,  that  is  raised 
by  these  renters  of  land.  The  landlord  and  laborer  must  raise  the 
most  of  it! — A.  They  raise  the  larger  part  of  it,  of  coarse.  Men  in  the 
community  there  farm  different ;  some  entirely  under  the  tenant  system 
and  some  by  hired  labor. 

Q.  Take  this  laboring  class  who  hire  for  wages,  and  how  is  it  with  re- 
gard to  their  accumulating  money ! — A.  My  observation  and  experience 
is  that  they  save  a  very  little  moi\^y. 

Q.  Why  is  that  f — A.  I  suppose  it  is  because  they  have  no  disposition 
to  accumulate.    They  appear  to  be  satisfied  if  they  get  a  living. 

Q.  Don't  you  suppose  that  many  of  them  Ihinkif  they  remained  there 
they  would  do  no  better  than  that! — A.  I  think  it  satislies  most  of  them 
anywhere  they  go. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  who  went  to  Indiana  were  well  satisfied  ? — A.  I 
think  not,  or  they  would  not  have  gone. 

Q.  What  do  you  suppose  they  went  for  f — A.  If  you  take  the  negroes 
as  a  class,  they  are  migratory  in  their  disposition.  I  don't  think  they 
have  any  local  attachments,  and  it  is  very  rare  when  you' find  them  so. 

Q.  Then  this  exodus  is  simply  a  change  of  direction ;  they  are  going 
North  instead  of  drifting  around  in  the  South? — A.  I  have  not  searched 
for  the  causes,  but  I  suppose  inducements  were  held  out  to  go. 

Q.  They  go  to  some  places  where  they  are  told  they  would  get  better 
wagest — A.  I  have  been  told  so;  there  was  a  man  sent  by  the  colored 
people,  or  rather  money  raised  by  them  to  send  him  out  to  view  the 
land — he  came  back — and  to  report  to  them ;  he  reported  to  them  that  he 
was  treated  very  differently  out  there  from  what  he  was  in  North  Caro- 
lina; that  he  was  asked  to  ride  around  with  white  people  and  invited 
into  their  parlors  and  entertained  by  their  daughters. 

Q.  Yon  think  these  were  the  inducements  to  these  people  to  go? — A. 
I  think  it  is  natural  that  they  wanted  to  go  there. 

Q.  They  are  not  treated  that  way  by  the  white  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  see  much  change  in  the  condition  of  tli'\se  colored  people, 
or  any  likelihood  of  a  change  for  the  better ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  they 
have  a  disposition  they  can  improve. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  disposition  among  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
one  man,  a  colored  man,  who  started  after  the  war  with  nothing,  but 
whose  note  I  would  take  for  $2,000  anywhere. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live? — A.  He  lives  twelve  miles  from  Golds- 
borough. 

Q.  But  you  see  no  general  disposition  to  improve? — A.  No,  sir;  1 
think  all  they  want  is  enough  to  live  on. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  a  majority  of  their  employers  take  from  them  in 
some  way  or  other  all  that  they  don't  need  to  live  on  ? — A.  I  don^t  know, 
sir;  I  think  the  employers  pay  them  all  they  can  aftbrd  to. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  these  dependent  classes  do  as  well  there 
as  they  would  anywhere  else  under  the  same  laws — don't  you  think  tbi'^t 
they  believe  they  can  do  better  when  they  leave  ?— A.  I  never  heard 
the  matter  with  them,  but  I  don't  think  they  would  have  gone  out 
tbere  if  inducements  had  not  been  held  out  to  them. 

Q.  Tou  think  parties  go  there  and  tell  them  they  can  do  better  in  the 
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North,  but  yoa  don't  know,  as  a  rule,  tbat  the  inforuiation  they  received 
is  correct  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  they  took  pains  to  find  out  about  their 
right  to  vote,  and  schools,  and  the  ^'landlord's  and  tenant  act"  before 
going — some  of  them  are  bright  enough  to  do  that,  are  they  notf — A. 
I  suppose  so,  but  I  don't  think  they  have  acted  much  on  that  informa- 
tion, as  I  believe  it  is  only  the  most  thriftless  who  have  gone. 

Q.  You  have  no  objection  to  that,  have  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't 
object  to  it 

Q.  That  rather  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  North  Carolina  is  concerned  she  does  not  want  this 
investigation  f — A.  1  don't  know  what  she  wants. 

Q.  It  is  fixing  these  paupers  if  it  stops  the  exodus ! — A.  I  don't 
know  that  the  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  stop  the  exodus. 

Q.  That  is  its  effect,  is  it  notf — A.  If  the  efl'ect  of  this  investigation  is 
to  stop  the  movement,  of  course  it  keeps  them  where  they  are. 

Q.  tjnderstand  me,  that  a  man  may  be  a  good  laborer  and  still  be  a 
thriftless  man  and  not  save  his  money. — A.  He  may  be  a  good  laborer 
and  still  spend  all  he  gets. 

Q.  If  he  spends  it,  though,  he  spends  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  land- 
lord, does  he  not  t — A.  No,  sir ;  the  landlord  only  gets  his  rent ;  the 
merchants  get  the  balance. 

Q.  Then,  really,  these  laboring  men  remain  there  as  a  benefit  to  the 
State  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  any  man  who  produces  is  a  benefit  to  the  people. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  not  struck  the  very  thing  that  gave  rise  to  this  in- 
vestigation, and  that  is  a  disposition  to  keep  these  men  there,  even  if 
they  are  paupers,  and  keep  them  as  paupers  ! — A.  No,  sir  5  I  think  the 
people  do  not  want  paupers^  I  think  the  most  of  our  people  want  to 
see  them  do  well. 

Q.  Tbey  do  work  well  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  prefer  them  to  white  labor. 

Q.  You  say  you  prefer  white  labor  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  prefer  colored 
labor. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  why;  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  better  laborers  than  the  poor  whites. 

Q.  They  are  better  laborers  you  think  f — A.  Yes,  sir.     ' 

Q.  And  are  as  poor  as  the  poor  whites,  financially  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j 
they  are  poor  everywhere. 

Q.  Most  of  them  will  remain  poor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  a  labpr- 
ing  man  getting  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  month  cannot  get  rich  when  he 
has  to  support  himself  and  a  family. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  out  of  a  thousand  in  North  Carolina  own 
homesteads  T — A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Are  there  five  in  a  thousand  ? — A.  I  hardly  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  one  in  a  thousand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  are. 

Q.  Are  there  two  in  a  thousand  ? — A.  I  cannot  give  the  numbers. 

Q.  How  do  you  suppose  it  is  in  Indiana t — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  but 
I  expect  it  is  different  there,  as  there  are  very  few  colored  {leople  in  the 
population. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  in  North  Carolina  don't  own  homesteads! — 
A.  A  very  large  proportion  of  it. 

Q.  Then  as  a  rule  the  laborers,  white  and  colored,  are  without  home- 
steads T — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  a  large  majority. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  in  Indiana! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  makes  a  man  feel  indei»endent  like  owning 
his  own  homestead! — A.  I  suppose  that  would  make  him  feel  so. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  Indiana  colored  and  other  laborers 
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D)ay  earn  and  have  a  homestead,  while  in  North  Carolina  for  15  years 
they  have  not  been  able  to  acquire  one,  a  good  reason  why  they  leave 
North  Carolina  and  go  to  Indiana  ! — A.  I  don't  know  that  they  have 
homesteads  in  Indiana. 

Q.  Bat  if  they  understand  it  to  be  as  I  have  stated  is  that  not  a  fact 
to  account  for  the  movement? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  have  never  been 
in  Indiana  in  my  life.    I  am  not  posted  in  regard  to  that  State. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people 
except  about  Goldsboro'  and  its  vicinity  ? — ^A.  I  really  don't  know  much 
about  the  condition  of  the  laboring  peo[)le  outside  of  my  State,  except 
what  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Are  you  unwilling  to  see  men  with  the  hope  of  getting  home- 
steads t  It  operates  very  strongly  upon  colored  laborers  who  live  in 
North  Carolina  to  go  North  T — A.  I  have  no  idea  the  majority  of  them 
have  thought  of  it.    I  don't  think  they  had  any  such  idea  in  leaving. 

Q.  Your  opinion  of  the  tendencies  and  ambitions  of  the  colored  race 
are  not  very  high  t — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  Mr.  Blair  evidently  does  not  understand  the  landlord  and  tenant 
act.    It  was  made  for  the  protection  of  the  landlord  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  its  operat^'on  does  not  benefit  the  tenant? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  so;  such  as  anything  else. 

Q.  The  fact  that  this  lien  tbere  gives  him  credit? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
gives  him  the  opportunity  of  having  something  at  the  end  of  his  time 
that  he  would  not  have  had  otherwise. 

Q.  Has  it  not  had  a  tendency  to  improve  them  as  farmers  and  in- 
crease their  desire  to  farm  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  gives  the  landlord  his  rent  and  the  farmer  his  supplies? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  such  fools  in  North  Carolina  as  to  think  they  can  make 
more  money  out  of  paupers  than  men  with  money  ? — A.  I  stated  that  I 
think  the  general  desire  of  our  people  is  to  see  them  thrifty ;  they  are 
worth  more  to  us  when  they  have  property,  and  are  better  citizens  and 
laborers. 

Q.  Mr.  Blair  also  tried  to  get  you  to  say  that  this  act  was  passed  upon 
the  supposition  and  assumption  that  all  the  laboring  class  were  dishon- 
est, and  the  landlord  needed  protection  against  them  ? — A.  I  don't  think 
that  motive  actuated  the  legislators  to  vote  for  it. 

Q.  They  have  laws  in  New  Hampshire  against  stealing;  do  you  think 
that  all  Mr.  Blair's  people  are  thieves  because  they  have  such  a  law 
against  thieves  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  The  man  who  is  honest  and  who  pays  his  rent  does  not  feel  the 
operation  of  the  law;  it  is  never  enforced  against  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

(Note  by  stenographer.— The  testimony  of  T.  C.  Groomes,  of 
Greeucastle,  Indiana,  was  taken  upon  this  and  the  next  succeeding 
day,  but  owing  to  delay  in  the  transmission  of  certain  extracts  to  be 
included  in  his  testimony  the  report  thereof  is  added  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  entire  testimony.) 

On  motion  the  committee  adjourned  to  Friday,  February  6,  at  10 
a.  m. 
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TENTH    DAT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Friday^  February  6, 1880. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present,  the  chairman 
and  all  the  members.    The  taking  of  testimony  was  resumed  as  follows: 

TESTIMONY  OF  C.  S.  WOOTEN. 

C.  S.  WooTEN  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Senator  Vance: 

Question.  State  where  yon  reside.— Answer.  In  Lenoir  ('ounty,  North 
Carolina. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  lama  farmer  now. 

Q.  We  want  to  know  something  about  the  causes  of  this  exodus 
movement,  if  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  movement. — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
it  is  a  movement  started  there  on  my  plantation  (mine  and  my  brother's) 
last  summer.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  July  that  this  man  Perry 
made  a  speech  at  Einston  urging  this  movement.  There  was  nothing 
said  about  it  much  then,  and  I  did  not  know  the  colored  people  were 
going  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter ;  but  he  organized  on  my  planta- 
tion a  secret  society,  and  he  made  each  one  pay  hfra  twenty-five  cents 
to  become  a  member.  The  first  idea  was  to  go  to  Kansas,  and  the  next 
was  to  go  to  Indiana.  And  he  made  them  believe  that  they  would  go 
free.  He  said  the  government  was  going  to  pay  the  expenses  of  it,  and 
they  told  me  so.  I  said  to  them  that  it  was  not  so;  that  the  govern- 
ment would  not  and  could  not  pay  their  expenses ;  that  it  would  not 
pay  their  expenses  any  more  than  mine ;  and  I  said  to  them  that  I 
would  not  let  people  know  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  it,  and  I 
ridiculed  it,  so*  that  I  heard  no  more  about  it  or  this  man  Perry. 
We  live  about  three  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  he  tau<*ht  a  free- 
school  there  in  the  neighborhood.  I  and  my  brother  had  about  fifty 
families  on  our  plantations.  He  made  that  his  headquarters  and 
organized  this  society,  and  then  would  have  secret  meetings.  They 
met  in  an  outhouse  there  and  put  out  sentinels  to  keep  people  away. 
It  was  going  on  all  along  in  the  fall,  and  I  did  not  know  anything 
about  it  until  they  were  making  arrangements  to  get  off,  and  I  got 
one  of  the  boys  to  tell  me  all  about  it  after  they  had  left.  The  first 
crowd  left  my  place  about  the  middle  of  November^  There  was  one 
man  who  had  a  wife,  Allen  Smith ;  he  went  on  to  make  arrangements  to 
secure  a  place  about  the  middle  of  November.  He  wrote  a  letter  back 
giving  glowing  accounts  of  Indiana,  and  telling  them  to  come  on.  And 
the  next  two  weeks  after,  I  think  about  the  first  of  December,  on  Sun- 
day night,  all  of  our  negroes  bundled  up  and  went.  They  had  an  ide^ 
that  on  Monday  a  free  train  would  run  from  Goldsborough,  and  they 
bundled  up  and  went  off. 

Q.  How  many  went  t — A.  Thirty  families,  and  left  us  onl^-  eight  or  ten 
families  on  the  place. 

Q.  How  did  they  go  t — A.  They  went  away  in  wagons,  and  walked 
some  of  them — any  way  they  could  get  to  go.  It  was  fourteen  miles  to 
Qoldsborough ;  and  after  they  got  away,  about  ten  o'clock,'  we  got  a  tele- 
graph dispatch  from  Allen  Smith  telling  them  not  to  come.  It  was  too 
late,  though,  to  stop  them,  but  some  of  them  didn't  get  off;  some  of 
them  staid  there  two  weeks,  and  my  brother  went  and  showed  them 
the  dispatch,  and  they  would  not  believe  it;  they  said  we  had  manu- 
factured it,  because  we  didn't  want  them  to  leave.  I  said,  *'  I  hope  yoa 
will  give  us  some  credit  for  sense,  for,  if  we  wanted  to  keep  yon  by  man- 
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ufactariDg  a  dispatch,  we  woUld  have  had  the  dispatch  here  before  yoa 
started  off." 

Q.  Did  all  of  them  go  away  f — A.  No,  sir ;  some  two  or  three  families 
came  back.  They  got  to  Goldsborough  and  could  Dot  get  off,  and  they 
came  back  and  asked  if  I  would  let  them  come  back  to  work.  I  said, 
"If  you  have  got  well  of  the  Indiana  fever  you  can  come,  but  if  you 
propose  to  still  keep  up  this  idea  I  do  not  want  to  have  you  demoralize 
the  other  hands."  And  they  promised  that  they  would  stop  it,  and  they 
are  there  now  at  work.  This  fellow  Perry  made  a  speech  there  at 
Kinston,  and  went  on  to  tell  them  that  they  were  oppressed  and  cheated 
out  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  they  ought  to  go  where  they  would 
have  their  rights.  The  editor  of  the  Journal  there  commented  on  his 
speech  and  denied  it,  and  this  fellow  Perry  came  ont  two  weeks  after- 
wards in  a  letter  and  said  that  myself  and  brother  and  a  Mr.  Bouse  were 
exceptions,  and  did  not  cheat  our  bands;  but  more  of  these  emigrants 
left  our  place  than  went  from  any  other. 

Q.  And  Perry,  you  say,  got  twenty-five  cents  from  each  of  them  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  Perry  and  Williams ;  they  had  lived  there  in  our  section. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  they  got  from  the  railroad  to  work  up  this 
movement  f — A.  I  heard  they  got  a  dollar  for  every  ticket  sold,  but  the 
negroes  said  they  paid  him  to  join  the  society  twenty-five  cents  each. 

Q.  Where  is  this  man  Perry  from  t — A.  He  is  originally  from  Ghat- 
ham  County,  and  came  down  there  a  few  years  ago  to  teach  school. 

Q.  Describe  your  system  of  renting,  Mr.  Wooten. — A.  Sometimes 
we  hire  for  wages. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  t — A.  On  an  average  of  ten  dollars.  On 
my  plantation  I  and  my  brother  farm  together,  and  we  work  a  good 
many  hands.  We  allow  every  one  of  them  to  have  as  much  land  as  he 
wants  to  tend  for  himself,  as  we  have  plenty  of  land,  fifteen  hundred 
acres  of  clear  laad  and  a  thousand  of  woods,  and  we  allow  them  that 
free  of  rent. 

Q.  Is  that  to  those  you  hire! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  work  with  us  to 
Saturday  dinner,  and  during  Saturday  afternoon  we  allow  them  to  use 
our  mules  and  plows  in  their  own  crops,  and  do  not  charge  them  any- 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  hands  ten  dollars  a  month,  give  them  a  bouse 
free  and  fire- wood,  and  land  to  tend  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  he  wants  ten 
acres  he  can  have  it. 

Q.  And  half  the  day  Saturday  and  your  teams? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a 
good,  thrifty,  Industrious  hand  will  make  $50  to  $100  extra  if  he  works. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  them  all  the  year  through  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  Janu- 
ary to  January. 

Q.  During  the  cotton  season,  toot — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  during  that 
season  we  have  to  take  in  extra  hands,  and  we  pay  fifty  cents  a  hundred. 
The  women  and  children  pick  out  the  cotton,  and  the  extra  hands  join 
in  ginning  and  picking. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  general  rule  that  you  and  your  brother  pursue! 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  pretty  general  in  our  section  in  relation  to  hire. 

Q.  ^hen  you  furnish  a  team  and  feed  it,  and  furnish  all  the  imple- 
ments, yon  give  one-third  of  the  crop  to  the  tenant  and  three  hundred 
pounds  of  bacon  to  the  mule! — A.  Some  give  two-fifths,  but  I  give 
them  the  choice.  They  can  take  two-fifths,  or  take  three  hundred 
pounds  of  meat  and  the  fourth. 

Q.  And  the  tenant  furnishes  only  his  labor! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  give  him  one  third  of  the  crop  ! — A.  YetJ,  sir ;  of  cotton 
and  corn. 
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Q.  That  does  not  iaolade  his  patch  that  he  cultivates  for  himself  f — 
A.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  extra. 

Q.  And  that,yoa  say, is  the  general  system  through  that  country? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  your  average  lands  make  to  the  acre? — A.  Of  x^ourse  the 
lands  diiier  somewhat.  If  you  have  small  lots  of  good  land,  you  gen- 
erally make  four  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  but  we  make  an 
average  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  lint  cot- 
ton to  the  acre. 

Q.  That  is  about  forty  to  fifty  bales  to  the  two  hundred  acres  ? — A, 
Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  an  industrious  man  rents  land  from  yon,  how  much  can 
he  make  f — A.  1  require  fifteen  acres  of  cotton  and  twenty  of  corn  to  the 
plow,  and  that  land,  I  calculate,  manuring  it  as  I  do,  would  pay  $150 
worth  of  cotton,  and  the  land  will  make  three  to  four  barrels  of  corn  ; 
that  would  be  seventy-five  to  eighty  barrels,  and  he  would  get  one-third, 
and  that  would  be  about  $225  that  he  would  get,  besides  his  supplies, 
house-rent,  and  fire-woo<l,  and  all  that. 

Q.  Does  one  man  tend  that  much  ? — A.  He  cannot  do  all  the  work  ; 
one  hand  cannot  do  all  the  planting  and  manuring,  but  he  can  do  it  all 
up  to  chopping  time,  when  it  wants  four  times  going  over ;  that  would 
cost  him  seven  dollars  each  time,  and  make  about  thirty  dollars  of  ex- 
pense; he  would  have  to  hire  help  in  picking  out,  making  his  expenses 
probably  $60  in  all,  and  he  would  make  all  the  balance.  The  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  bacon  I  furnish  would  feed  him,  and  he  would  be  at  no 
extra  expense  for  food. 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  news  from  these  people  since  they  left  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  received  letters  from  them.  * 

Q.  Are  they  doing  any  better  there  than  they  were  on  your  planta- 
tion?— A.  No,  sir;  they  want  to  get  back.  There  is  one  letter  which  I 
got  from  a  negro  woman,  written  January  5. 1880. 

The  witness  read  the  letter  as  follows : 

Bkll  union,  Putmox  Co.,  Ind., 

Janary  5th,  1830. 
Mr.  S.  I.  WoOTYX : 

Sir,  I  am  now  in  lod.  in  tbd  worst  flxt  I  evor  was  in  and  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
I  am  out  of  cloes,  and  I  have  not  got  no  where  to  go  and  no  hoiise  to  sta  in  day  and 
or  night  and  no  boddy  wount  let  me  in  with  them  and  I  have  not  got  nothing  to  eat 
and  nothing  to  dow  to  get  not  a  cents  worth  for  myself  nor  my  childdran  to  eat  no 
boddy  woant  implore  a  woman  that  have  childdran  and  no  hasban  brother  Allen 
wonld  let  me  stay  with  him  but  the  man  that  he  lives  with  dont  want*  him  to  take 
no  orther  famlye  with  him  and  I  am  a  snfren  here  plese  send  me  some  money  to 
get  back  with  to  your  plantation  and  I  will  work  with  yon  till  yon  say  yon  are  pad 
and  never  will  leve  again  plese  send  it  to  Bell  union,  Putnom  Co.,  Ind.  in  the  care 
of  Allen  Smith  and  I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  get  it.^ 

Mr.  Wooten  please  send  me  25  dollars  and  I  will  worke  with  yon  till  you  ar  well 
pad    Mrs.  Sarah  Smith  plese  write  soon  and  let  me  know. 

The  Witness.  Kow,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  sister  of  this  woman, 
Ghloe  Smith.  She  wrote  about  the  same  thing;  she  wanted  to  get 
back,  and  I  wrote  to  the  sheriff  of  Putnam  County  making  inquiries 
about  her.    This  is  the  reply  which  I  got  from  the  sheriff. 

The  witness  read  the  following  letter: 

Sheriff's  Office,  Potnam  County, 

Grcencaatlef  Ind.^  January  22, 1880. 
Messrs.  S.  I.  Wooten  &.  Bro., 

La  Grange,  N,  C, : 

Dear  Sirs  :  Yonr  favor  of  the  19th  inst.  is  received,  and*  contents  noted.  After  quite 
a  hunt  I  found  Chloe,  and  the  old  woman  is  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.    She 
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makes  a  most  piteous  appeal  to  vonr  sympathy  for  help.  I  have  jast  had  a  talk  with 
oar  railroad  agent  ia  regard  to  the  most  available  route  and  the  cost,  &o.  Thev  can 
only  procure  tickets  as  far  as  Washington  City,  and  the  cheapest  rates  are  $20.05  for 
each  person  over  ten  years  of  age.  It  will  cost  Chloe's  son  fall  fare,  $20.05.  Sarah 
Smith  has  gone  ont  to  the  country,  some  fifteen  miles,  with  Allen  Smith.  Their  post- 
office  address  is  Belle  Union,  Putnam  County.  I  think  she  can  get  through  on  one  fare, 
her  children  being  so  small.  Any  assistance  I  can  render  you  or  them  I  will  gladly 
do.  Chloe  will  be  at  my  office  some  time  this  evening  to  have  me  write  you  a  letter 
for  her. 

Respectfully, 

M.   T.  LEWMAN, 
Sheriff. 

The  Witness.  Last  week  ""I  sent  forty -two  dollars  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses to  this  place,  and  I  wrote  to  the  sheriff  to  bay  her  a  ticket,  she 
and  her  boy,  to  this  place,  and  meet  me  here  last  Wednesday.  1  had 
not  heard  anything  from  them,  though,  until  yesterday  evening.  I  tele- 
graphed to  the  sheriff  to  know  if  th«»y  had  started,  and  here  is  the  dis- 
patch I  got  trom  him  in  reply  : 

Gmkencastlk,  Ind., 

Fthruary  5, 1880. 
To  C.  S.  WooTEN : 

Chloe  desires  to  take  her  daughter  with  her.  Soiid  $11  more  by  jbelegraph,  and  I 
will  send  them  all  on  to-uight. 

M.  T.  LEWMAN. 

The  Witness  :  This  daughter  of  hers  is  a  grown  woman ;  her  hus- 
band was  on,  and  she  wanted  to  come  back.  I  said  I  would  not  send 
the  money,  but  if  he  would  go  to  work  he  could  raise  fifteen  or  twenty 
dollars  to  get  her  back ;  that  I  woald  help  to  get  the  old  woman  back, 
and  he  could  get  her  back  himself.  Now,  she  wants  to  bring  her  with 
her,  as  she  is  in  a  critical  condition,  and  does  not  like  to  leave  her. 

Q.  That  acconnts  tor  her  not  coming  on  Wednesday! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  others? — ^A.  I  have  got  a  letter  from  Franklin 
Jones,  a  fellow  who  lived  on  our  plantation.  This  man  Perry  was  ar- 
rested there  in  oar  county  for  forging  a  school-order.  His  brother  was 
a  public-school  teacher,  and  this  fellow  was  charged  with  forging  a  pay 
order  and  drawing  too  much ;  and  some  of  the  citizens  got  out  a  war- 
rant against  him  for  forgery,  and  they  sent  for  me  to  come  out  there  and 
prosecute  him.  I  used  to  practice  law  some  years  ago.  I  went  and 
prosecuted  him,  and  he  had  to  give  a  hundred-dollar  bond.  He  could 
not  raise  it,  and  the  negroes  raised  the  money  and  deposited  it  with  the 
officers  to  aid  him  ;  and  this  man  Jones  was  one  of  the  ringleaders  in 
doing  this  thing,  raising  this  money.  I  heard  that  Jones  was  making 
threats  that  Perry  should  not  go  to  jail,  unless  it  was  over  his  dead 
body ;  and  when  I  went  out  there,  there  were  a^good  many  of  them  with 
sticks  standing  about,  and  I  heard  of  these  threats,  but  went  on  ;  and 
when  Perry's  case  was  taken  up,  they  were  there  in  force,  but  behaved 
themselves  very  well. 

(The  witness  here  read  the  following  letters) : 

January  the  17  1879  Greencaael 
Mr  to  WooT 

Sir  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  drop  yon  a  fewe  lines  to  let  yon  know  that  I  am 
well  at  this  time  hoppen  when  thes  few  lines  lines  reoh  you  the  will  fine  yon  the  same 
I  is  not  sadfit-d  heare  and  wont  to  come  home  and  wont  if  yon  pleaze  help  me  to  come 
home  and  if  yon  will  I  will  pay  yon  as  sane  as  I  can  tell  Mr  torn  wootten  that  I  west 
he  wood  help  me  home  and  all  off  the  hoays  pary  wont  to  come  home  Mr  to  Wootten 
have  fond  it  jast  lake  yon  sead  these  pepel  hare  dont  not  like  black  pepel  as  well  as  the 
whit  pepel  do  thare  I  like  old  N  C  than  eany  stat  I  have  seen,  tell  all  of  my  inqerren 
fred  that  the  had  better  stay  home    tell  Nano  Lacy  Smith    Smith  dout  come  hear  for 
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the  cannot  get  anny  work  to  do  tell  rolley  wooton  that  wife  wont  hi  in  to  seud  for 
hoar  as  soon  as  he  can  tell  will  liam  wootten  to  stay  at  home  are  passt  off  the  pepel 
is  cot  jot  no  pace  to  stay  tell  Nano  Lacy  Smith  that  her  morther  wont  to  com  home 
Children  hav  ben  warry  sick  and  diing  Same  porry  tole  lies  in  ever  thing  plese  ex- 
case  my  bad  hand  writte  north  more  to  say  I  remane  frend  it  will  t-ake  70  dollers 
to  bring  me  home 

FRANK  JONES 


Janary  the  27,  J879  Grecncaa 

Mr  to  WOOTTKN 

I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  wriat  yon  a  few  lines  to  let  yoa  noow  that  I  am  weel  at 
this  time  im  hopping  when  thes  few  lines  rech  you  the  may  tine  yon  the  same  me 

to  Wootten  Sir  I  wash  you  wood  if  yoa  pleaz  to  send  me  some  monev  to  bring  me  home, 
and  I  will  pay  yon  wen  I  can  get  thar  this  is  not  no  place  for  black  pepel  tor  the  can 
not  get  anny  work  to  doe  men  can  not  get  vary  match  to  doe  and  I  clont  want  to  stay 
her  if  you  will  sen  for  me  I  will  pay  you  as  swoon  as  I  can  my  farther  an  his  famley 
says  if  you  will  send  for  him  he  will  pay  you  when  ever  he  can  get  thare  tell  yoa 
brother  that  I  wash  he  wood  if  he  pleaz  to  help  me  home  if  he  will  help  me  I  will  pay 
bouth  of  you 

wriet  swooa  let  me  nowe  what  yoa  ame  to  doe    north  ig  more  to  say 
I  remane  as  you  fren 

FRANK  JONES 

Sam  perry  oat  to  be  hang  for  telling  such  A  falshod  a  grate  meney  pepel  he  read  that 
work  was  plenty  but  it  is  Not  so  if  the  pepel  had  the  riet  understening  the  is  not  A 
wan  in  the  Stat  off  N  C  wood  not  come  hear  tell  yoar  brother  that  I  wash  he  wood 
help  me  home  to  &  tell  all  off  the  black  pepel  the  had  better  stay  at  home  womman 
that  is  got  children  can  not  get  a  place  to  stay  my  baby  is  dead  she  dido  the  25th  de- 
cember  give  my  love  to  all  of  my  fren  tell  Caddery  to  stay  at  home  for  this  is  a  bade 
State  to  get  your  liven  the  black  pepel  hear  dnt  want  the  N  C  pepel  to  come  hear  al- 
ien Smith  send  the  that  a  disspatch  to  you  an  he  want  to  Come  home  all  want  to  Come 
home 

Sam  parry  most  cost  that  we  all  is  out  hear 

FRINK  JONES 

tell  peter  wootten  1  have  rot  him  a  letter  and  is  got  no  ancy 

Here  is  a  letter  in  liia  bandwritiug,  and  headed  "  Sherift^s  office,  Pat- 
nam  County,  January  2G": 

Sheriff's  Office,  Putnam  County, 

GreenciuUef  Itid,,  January  26,  1880. 

fi.  I.  Wooden, 

Dear  Sir  :  Send  some  money  to  me  and  my  family,  so  we  can  come  hack.  Send 
money  to  sheriff  of  Putnam  County,  Ind. ;  send  it  by  express  as  soon  as  you  get  this 
letter.  It  will  take  about  fifty-fonr  dollars  to  take  us  all  home.  Tell  all  the  rest  of 
the  colored  folks  to  stay  home — not  to  come  up  here.  I  will  work  for  you  to  pay  yon 
back  if  I  live  to  get  home.  Everything  you  told  me  when  I  started  I  found  to  be  the 
fact. 

Yonrs,  resp'y, 

FRANKLIN  JONES. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  who  have  returned,  to  talk  with  themf — A. 
No,  sir;  but  some  of  them  have  returned,  but  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  they  have  said  about  it? — A.  Mr.  Fields,  who 
is  summoned  here  as  a  witness,  went  for  those  two  and  brought  them 
back. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  state  about  this  movement? — A.  I  want 
to  say  that  this  idea  about  their  being  oppressed  among  us  is  all 
a  humbug.  The  negro  has  the  best  chance  of  any  laboring  man  in  the 
world,  if  he  would  just  avail  himself  of  his  opportunities.  They  are  the 
best  that  are  offered  to  any  class  of  laborers. 

Q.  You  mean  agricultural  laborers? — A.  Yes,  sir.  To  give  yon  an 
idea,  one  of  those  old  fellows  who  left  me,  with  a  wife  and  five  children, 
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got  to  Goldsboro'  with  ten  cents  in  his  pocket.  Ho  had  an  idea  that  he 
woald  go  to  Indiana  free.  I  talked  with  him  about  it,  but  you  cannot 
reason  with  them.  He  went  there  and  had  only  ten  cents.  I  went  to 
Ooldsboro'  a  couple  of  weeks  after ;  his  wife  sent  for  me  and  asked  to 
let  them  come  back,  and  I  went  up  there  and  let  them  come.  When  he 
left  me  he  had  a  house  and  a  patch,  good  wages,  his  firewood,  and  all 
that  I  give  any  of  the  tenants.  But  about  his  patch  that  I  allowed 
him  to  cultivate  free  of  charge,  I  wanted  to  rent  it  out,  and  I  examined 
it,  and  there  was  between  tifteen  and  sixteen  acres  that  he  had  had  for 
rent  free  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  I  am  going  to  cultivate  it  myself,  for 
it  is  fine,  rich  land,  and  make  ten  bales  of  cotton  on  it,  yet  he  had  >t 
rent  free,  and  planted  only  three  or  four  acres  in  cotton,  making  forty 
or  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  which  he  would  go  to  town  and  trade 
with.  I  say  they  have  the  best  advantages  given  them  if  they  would 
only  avail  themselves  of  those  advantages.  We  have  plenty  of  waste 
land  which  they  can  cultivate  if  they  will  only  work. 

Q.  Who  generally  sells  their  cotton  for  them  and  markets  it? — A. 
Some  of  them  who  had  teams  of  their  own  rent  land  and  pay  me  the 
rent — one-third  of  the  corn  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton.  •  The  reason 
they  do  not  get  as  much  cotton  is  that  they  have  to  manure  it,  and  that 
makes  the  difference.  They  gin  it  at  our  gin,  and  when  it  comes  time 
to  sell  it,  they  have  the  right  to  go  and  sell  it,  but  they  tell  us  to  sell  it 
because  they  have  an  idea  we  get  better  prices  than  they  can.  We  go 
and  sell  the  cotton  for  them,  and  come  back  and  pay  them  their  price 
for  it.  We  tell  them  to  sell  their  own  cotton,  but  they  say,  "  No ;  you 
sell  it."  I  know  a  good  many  white  people  used  to  get  my  father  to 
sell  their  cotton  for  them  because  they  thought  he  could  get  more  for  it 
than  they  could. 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  there  now  among  the  colored  people!— A.  I 
think  it  is  rather  abating ;  that  is,  right  in  our  section  I  think  there  is 
nothing  more  said  about  it.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  there  was  some 
little  excitement  over  it  in  Wayne  County,  but  I  think  that  is  rather 
dying  out,  too. 

Q.  Did  you  write  to  any  of  these  colored  people? — A.  No,  sir;  never 
to  one  of  them  iu  my  life.  The  first  person  I  wrote  to  there  was  the 
sheriff,  making  inquiries  about  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  propose  to  do  in  that  letter? — A.  I  wrote  to  know 
what  it  would  cost  to  get  Ghloe  Smith  and  her  little  boy  back.  He  is  a 
little  fellow,  14  or  15  years  old,  and  he  wrote  that  it  would  cost  $20.05.; 
and  I  sent  last  week  $42  to  pay  their  expenses  here. 

Q.  You  wrote  to  none  of  them  on  the  subject  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  wrote 
to  the  sheriff  that  I  did  not  want  this  woman  on  account  of  her  labor,  as 
I  bad  plenty  of  that,  but  it  was  out  of  charity  to  her. 

Q.  You  read  a  letter  from  Sarah  Smith  and  several  from  Jones? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  had  two  or  three  from  Jones. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  letter  from  any  other  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Perry  a  man  of  much  influence  there  ? — A.  He  did  have  consid- 
erable Influence -with  the  colored  people  there — enough  to  stir  them  up 
and  start  them  off  on  this  exodus. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  come  there? — A.  He  came  down  sometime 
since  the  war  from  Chatham  County.  I  live  at  La  Grange,  17  miles 
from  Kingston,  and  14  or  15  miles  from  Goldsboro' — between  Kingston 
and  Goldsboro'. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  the  25  cent  charge. — A.  I  heard  some  of  the  negroes 
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say  they  had  to  pay  him  25  cents  apiece  to  become  members  of  this 
society. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  what  the  objects  of  it  were! — A.  JTo,  sir;  I  never 
asked  them  particnlarly  about  it.  I  know  it  was  to  get  them  off  to  In- 
diana, and  I  asked  what  they  paid,  and  they  said  twenty-five  cents. 

Q.  It  was  originally  organized,  I  understood  yon  to  say,  to  get  them 
off  to  Kansas! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  afterwards  they  changed  their  desti- 
nation to  Indiana. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Perry  tohl  them  their  expenses  would  be 
paid  to  Indiana! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understood  them  to  say  that  they  ex- 
pected a  free  train  every  Monday  to  carry  them  out  there. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  Smith  ? — A.  A  colored  man  who  lived  there 
with  me. 

Q.  Is  he  out  there  now  ? — A.  Yes,  feir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ! — A.  He  says  he  told  them  not  to  come. 

Q.  That  was  from  Indiana! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  received  a  dispatch  from 
him  on  Monday  after  they  had  left,  about  11  o'clock.  They  all  left  that 
morning,  and  went  up  to  Goldsboro'.  He  said  in  his  dispatch  to  tell  all 
my  folks  not  to  come. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  direct  from  him  except  through  that  dispatch  ! — 
A.  No,  sir.  These  two  women  that  I  speak  of  are  his  sisters,  and  this 
letter  from  Sarah,  I  think,  is  in  his  handwriting.  She  cannot  write  her- 
self.   Wq  have  received  no  letter  from  him  personally. 

Q.  Do  all  the  negroes  tiudreadyemploymont  in  yoursection  of  country! 
— A.  Of  course  sometimes  we  are  more  busy  than  at  others.  Of  course 
at  this  time  of  the  year  we  are  not  so  busy  as  in  the  chopping  and  pick- 
ing out  season ;  but  it  does  not  cost  them  anything  to  live,  as  they  have 
a  house  and  wood  all  free,  and  have  this  chance  to  make  extra  crops. 
Now  this  woman,  Chloe  Smith,  had  made  enough  that  she  had  attended 
to  herself  to  last  her  all  winter,  and  had  plenty  of  corn  left. 

Q.  Do  they  have  the  same  privileges  on  other  plantations? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  is  a  pretty  general  rule. 

Q.  You  say  the  idea  of  their  being  oppressed  is  all  humbug  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  There  may  be  individual  cases  where  some  of  them  are  oppressed  and 
taken  advantage  of. 

Q.  Do  they  vote  freely  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  no  intimidation  in 
that  regard  except  it  was  where  the  negroes  intimidated  one  who  wanted 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  that! — A.  No,  sir;  for  there  are  not  many  of 
them  who  want  to  vote  that  way. 

Q.  What  are  the  politics  of  your  section  of  the  country  ! — A.  My  sec- 
tion of  the  country  is  a  large  Republican  and  negro  district.  They  have 
12,000  majority  there.  My  county  has  always  been  Republican  except 
in  1874,  when  they  nominated  a  negro  for  the  legislature,  and  the  white 
Republicans  would  not  vote  for  him,  so  a  Democrat  got  in. 

Q.  With  that  exception  it  has  always  gone  Republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
and  so  has  my  precinct,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  intimidation  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  complaint  that  they  have  made  of  oppres- 
sion!— A.  No,  sir;  not  any. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  satisfied  and  contented  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  except 
since  this  movement  began.  Since  Perry  went  there  and  stirred  them 
up  they  have  not  been  so  well  satistied.  If  he  had  not  gone  there  and 
disturbed  them  they  would  have  been  there  to-day  perfectly  contented 
and  satisfied. 

Q.  Then  you  attribute  it  all  to  Perry! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  our  section 
I  do. 
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Q.  And  as  joa  understood  it  he  was  hired  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understood  from  the  newspapers  that  he  got  a 
dollar  a  head  for  each  one  he  sent  off. 

T!.  Q.  What  proportion  of  those  who  left  were  men  t-^A.  There  were 
thirty  families,  I  suppose,  averaging  five  children  to  a  family.  About 
twenty- five  men  left,  and  there  were  five  or  six  women  who  were  not 
married  who  left  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  So  from  your  plantation  how  many  went  ? — A.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  including  the  children. 

Q.  And  of  these  twenty^five  were  men  f — ^A.  Tes,  sir ;  and  some  five 
or  six  boys,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old. 

Q.  And  of  all  who  left  you  have  heard  of  no  dissatisfaction,  except 
from  Smith  and  Jones  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  heard  of  no  others  except 
of  that  man  who  wanted  to  get  his  wife  on  our  plantation.  They  say 
there,  at  least  I  heard  some  of  the  colored  people  say,  that  it  was  all  a 
plot  on  his  part  with  a  gentleman  there  on  the  place  to  get  her  off.  I  do 
not  much  believe  he  wants  her  to  come  back. 

Q.  You  read  from  some  letters  that  they  do  not  like  colored  people  in 
Indiana  f — A.  That  was  in  Frank  Jones's  letter. 

Q.  We  have  had  some  evidence  here  of  a  man  who  had  a  house  burnt 
down  in  Indiana  because  of  employing  them;  do  you  think  that  would 
have  a  tendency  to  make  them  want  to  come  back  home  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  read  of  that  case. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  general  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  that 
two  or  three  want  to  come  back  ?•«— A.  Jones  wrote  that  all  of  them 
wanted  to  come  back.  I  have  heard  nothing  else  though.  I  will  make 
a  statement  that  on  my  plantation  we  have  between  forty  and  fifty 
families,  and  not  a  white  family  on,  it.  Tbey  were  all  colored.  The 
negro  has  the  preference  and  all  the  beat  land  for  farming.  He  is  pre- 
ferred as  a  laborer  and  a  tenant.  I  prefer  them,  and  I  had  no  white 
men  on  my  plantation;  but  after  they  left,  the  day  after,  I  had  fourteen 
applications  from  white  men  who  came  in  from  poor  places  to  get  better 
land,  and  now  I  have  ten  families  on  my  place,  and  I  took  them  in.  I 
did  not  know  to  what  extent  this  movement  was  going. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  white  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  distribnte  them  throughout  the  country :  I  mean  the  negroes  f — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  disadvantage  to  our  State. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is,  if  tjie  white  laborers  came  in  to  take  their  places  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  On  the  whole, you  think  it  wonld  be  an  advantage  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
though  it  would  disarrange  the  labor  system  for  a  while. 

Q.  Then  yon  think  there  is  a  superabundance  of  labor  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  there  is  plenty  of  it,  and  yet  we  have  plenty  of  territory  unde- 
veloped. If  we  had  capital  to  work  it  we  would  use  it  all.  We  have 
nndeveloped  territory  for  four  or  five  times  the  population  we  have  got. 


TESTIMONY  OF  F.  B.  FIELDS. 
F.  B.  Fields  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Fields! — Answer.  At  La  Grange. 
Q.  In  what  county  I — A,  In  the  county  of  Lenoir,  North  Carolina. 
15  £X 
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Q.  What  is  your  occapation  f— A.  I  am  a  retail  dealer  aud  distiller 
of  whisky. 

Q.  Do  you  farm  any  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  a  small  farm,  bat  do  not 
farm  npou  it. 

Q.  State  if  yoa  know  anythiug  of  the  exodns  of  these  colored  people 
from  oar  State. — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  cause  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  it  at  all;  did  yoa  go  oat  to  Indiana  to 
see  some  colored  men  who  left  your  section  Y — A.  One  of  them  wrote 
to  me  to  get  back  and  another  telegraphed. 

Q.  What  were  their  name^f — A.  Nathan  Wade  and  Amos  Dawson. 

Q.  Did  you  go? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  heard  and  what  took  place.  Tell  as  about  that 
trip. — A.  Well,  I  went  to  Indianapolis  and  found  Amos ;  left  him  there, 
when  I  went  to  Greencastle  after  Nathan  and  brought  him  back  to  Indi- 
anapolis that  afternoon,  and  the  next  day  they  came  home. 

Q.  You  brought  both  of  them  back  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  wanted  to  come  hornet — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  1 — A.  They  were  not  satisfied  out  there. 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  you  about  their  condition  out  there  f — A.  They 
stated  it  was  very  poor, 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  any  of  the  particulars? — A.  They  stated  they 
could  not  get  work  enough  to  satisfy  them  and  make  a  living.  I  asked 
one  of  them  what  he  had  been  doing,  and  he  said  he  had  been  shucking 
corn ;  hh  said  they  called  it  husking  out  there. 

Q.  He  said  that  he  could  not  get  work  enough  to  make  a  living  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  both  of  them  tell  you  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  their  families  with  them  ? — A.  Amos's  family  was  there 
with  him;  Wade  had  one  in  North  Oarolina. 

Q.  You  say  Amos  had  a  family  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did^he  bring  them  with  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  leave  them  there  in  Indiana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  he  leave  them  ?— A.  He  did  not  want  them  to  come ;  be 
left  them ;  there  had  been  some  general  dissatisfaction  in  the  family ; 
they  left  him  first  and  went  on,  and  he  left  and  went  out  there  to  look 
after  them ;  when  be  went  away  he  said  to  me,  if  I  want  to  come  back 
I  want  you  to  help  me,  and  I  said  I  would  do  it. 

Q.  Which  one  was  that,  now  ? — A.  That  was  Amos  Dawson. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  any  others  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  them  said 
they  were  doing  well,  had  plenty  of  work,  and  were  getting  fair  pay. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  but  I  did  not  see  them  at  work. 
Some  of  them  said  so  and  some  did  not,  and  som^  of  them  wanted  to 
go  back  with  nie.  Six  of  them  asked  me  to  bring  them  back,  but  I 
would  not  do  it. 

Q.  Six  of  them  wanted  you  to  bring  them  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  said  they  were  doing  well  enough  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  condition  of  these  people  in  Lenoir 
County  ? — A.  It  was  good. 

Q.  Is  there  any  oppression  of  them  there  f — ^A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  They  always  vote  freely  there  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  our  section  they 
always  vote  their  sentiments,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  What  are  the  opportunities  of  an  industrious,  sober  colored,  man 
to  niake  a  living  compared  with  the  poor  white  man  f — A.  They  are  the 
same ;  any  man  can  make  a  living  who  tries. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics?— A.  I  am  a  Republican. 

Q.  Is  your  county  a  Republican  county  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  has  been  since  reconstraction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  since  the  war. 

Q.  Have  yon  received  any  letters  from  colored  people  out  there  since 
yonr  return  t — A.  No,  sir.    If  I  have  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  When  did  yon  go  to  Indianapolis  ? — A.  *I  got  there  the  last  day  of 
December,  at  night. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  from  them  since  your  return  ? — A.  I 
can  only  state  that  from  reports.  i 

Q.  You  have  a  right  to  speak  of  what  you  have  heard. — A.  I  heard 
it  remarked  that  this  man  Perry  was  at  the  head  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  making  any  speeches  in  your  county! — A.  I 
think  I  did.  I  think  he  made  several  in  La  Grange  one  Saturday  even- 
ing, when  there  was  a  good  many  colored  people  there.  I  did  not  hear 
him.    I  heard  Peter  Williams  and  a  man  named  Barker. 

Q.  What  did  Peter  say  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  inducements  were  held  out  to  these  people  as 
to  the  wages  f — A.  Only  from  reports.  I  heard  they  said  the  wages 
were  better  than  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  a  good  hand  in  your  section  t — A. 
They  run  from  six,  eight,  ten,  to  twelve  dollars  a  month,  according  to 
the  hand. 

Q.  What  lands  do  they  get  f — A.  They  get  a  little  garden  patch  and 
house  rent  free. 

Q.  And  fire-wood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  general  rule  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is;  it  has  always 
been  the  case  on  my  little  farm. 

Q.  You  have  always  given  them  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  This  man  Daw- 
son lived  on  my  plantation  thirteen  years. 

Q.  As  a  hireling  or  as  a  tenant  f — A.  Both  ;  be  rented  his  own  farm, 
and  when  I  wanted  to  hire  him  I  did  so. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Did  anybody  go  back  with  you  except  Dawson  f  — A.  Dawson  and 
Wade. 

Q.  Dawson's  family  went  away  before  he  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  said  he  was  going  to  look  after  them  and  he  arranged 
with  you  to  help  them  to  come  back? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  his  last 
remark  to  me. 

Q.  Then  he  was  not  a  genuine  exodnster,  but  went  to  see  after  his 
family  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wade  went  out  to  look  and  see  what  the  advantages  were  f — A. 
It  is  reported  that  his  friends  sent  him  on  there,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  from  him  anything  of  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  some  others  who  wanted  to  come  back  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  asked  me  if  I  would  carry  them. 

Q.  Did  they  state  any  of  their  dissatisfaction  T — A.  No,  sir;  they  were 
all  strangers  to  me.    I  asked  their  names  and  the^  gave  them  to  me. 

Q.  Yonr  understanding  was  that  they 'thought  they  could  do  better  by 
going  to  Indiana  ? — A.  That  was  the  report,  that  the  wages  were  better 
ont  there. 

Q.  But  they  thought  they  could  better  their  condition  f — A.  That  was 
the  report. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  of  any  dissatisfaction  that  was  expressed  gener- 
ally among  the  colored  people  in  North  Carolina  ? — A.  Not  until  this 
excitement  came  up. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  dissatisfaction  or  anything  in  the  courts? — 
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A.  ISOj  sir  ]  they  have  always  been  doing  well  and  bad  justice^  I  be- 
lieve. 

Q.  This,  yon  say,  is  a  strong  Republican  connty  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.fAnd^the  negroes  are-all  Republicans  9 — A.  Yes,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JAMBS  BUCHANAN. 

James  Buchanan  sworn  and  examined. 

By  tbe  Chairman  : 

QueatioQ.  Do  you  reside  in  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Buchanan  f — Answer. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  I  am  an  attorney -at-law. 

Q.  WiU  you  please  state  to  tbe  committee  whether  you  have  been  in 
any  way  engaged  as  to  cause  you  to  study  the  labor  question  in  your 
State,  and  to  know  the  demand  for  labor,  the  supply,  or  whether  the 
supply  is  equal  to  the  demand,  and  whether  at  this  time  or  in  tbe  last 
six  years  there  has  been  any  demand  for  a  labor  immigration  into  In- 
diana such  as  that  from  North  Carolina  f — A.  I  have  l^en  since  1873 
more  or  less  actively  inquiring,  for  political  reasons,  into  that  subject. 

Q.  State  whether  you  bave  been  engaged  in  journalisnx. — A.  Yes,  air; 
a  portion  of  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  been  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Indiana 
Sun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.    Q.  What  ace  your  politics,  Mr.  Buchanan  ? — A.  I  belong  to  the  Na- 
tional Greenback  and  Labor  party. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  devoted  much  of  your  time  to  a  discussion 
of  political  questions  from  your  standpoint. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  somewhat 
extensively. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  committee  the  result  of  your  examination  into 
this  labor  qoiestion  ! — A.  The  results,  as  it  pertains  to  the  facts  in  tbe 
State  of  Indiana,  are  these :  There  is,  to  state  it  broadly,  no  demand  for 
labor  in  that  State  that  is  not  amply  supplied  within  the  State  at  any  and 
all  seasons  of  the  year ;  indeed,  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the  Stateat 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  There  are  perhaps  only  three  or  four  weeks  in 
the  year  when  all  the  labor  in  the  State  can  be  profitably  employed,  and 
that  is  the  harvest  season  in  the  summer  time.  My  position  politically 
brought  me  in  contact  with  men  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  At 
my  location  in  Indianapolis  I  naturally  see  numbers  of  people  from  every 
section,  as  that  city  bears  a  relation  to  all  parts  of  the  State  that  no 
other  capital  city  of  any  State  on  tbe  continent  does,  since  it  is  in  close 
connection  with  all  parts  of  the  State.  There  is  once  in  a  while  a  de- 
maud  for  labor  in  particular  townships.  Take  the  township  of  Pike, 
for  instance,  and  there  was  last  year  a  demand  for  labor  in  that  town- 
ship, but  at  the  same  time  in  Indianapolis  and  in  Marion  County  there 
was  enough  idle  labor  and  more  to  supply  all  that  Pike  Township  re- 
quired and  two  or  three  more.'  In  my  office  I  will  safely  say  there  are 
on  an  average  two  to  three  every  day  in  the  year  who  come  around  in- 
quiring for  situations  or  opportunities  for  employment.  Tbe  position 
I  have  occupied  politically,  advocating  especially  the  labor  interests,  is 
l)erhaps  tbe  reason  for  their  applying  at  my  office  more  than  at  others ; 
and  also,  I  may  say,  at  my  house  I  am  applied  to  by  one  or  two  persons 
a  day  for  employment,  some  of  them  being  white  and  some  colored. 

Q.  That  is,  it  would  average  one  a  day  all  the  year  round  ? — A.  Yes, 
air. 
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Q,  Is  it  not  the  fact,  Mr.  Bacbanan,  that  in  the  mean  time  there  is  ac- 
taal  safiferin^  at  many  points  in  Indiana  for  the  want  of  employment  by 
these  people  f — A.  There  can  be  no  donbt  of  it.  There  has  been  ever  since 
1873,  a  year  which  deranged  the  manufacturing  pursuits  of  the  country, 
a  continuous  sufferiDg  among  a  portion  of  our  laboring  population. 
There  is  not  enough  labor  in  agricultural  communities  where  they  em-' 
ploy  wage  hands  to  take  up  the  labor  of  all  those  seeking  employment.' 
They  cannot  now  earn  enough  during  the  time  when  they  can  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  them  through  thew  inter  in  comfort. 

Q.  Tou  were  raised,  Mr.  Buchanan,  on  a  farm  as  a  young  man,  as  ^ell 
as  I  was  f^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  familiar  with  farm  labor  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been 
all  the  time. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said  here  about  there  being  a  demand  more 
than  usnal  in  harvest  time  for  labor;  do  you  know  of  anj'  demand  of 
late  years  even  in  harvest  time  that  could  not  have  been  supplied,  or 
that  cannot  now  be  supplied,  by  our  own  bands!— A.  No,  sir;  yet  in 
good  seasons  there  are  times  when  mechanics  are  in  demand,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  time  when  all  the  labor  has  been  demanded  that  could 
be  supplied  by  our  own  people.  None  of  the  harvests  have  gone  to 
waste  from  the  want  of  labor  to  take  care  of  them.  They  have  been 
rained  on  sometimes  and  damaged  in  that  way,  but  have  not  been  lost 
from  the  want  of  labor  to  house  them. 

Q.  If  there  should  be  a  demand  for  extra  labor  in  harvest-time,  about 
what  length  of  time  would  this  demand  last? — A.  In  some  localities  it 
would  last  two  or  three  weeks.  It  begins  down  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  State,  where  the  wheat  ripens  first,  and  then  moves  on  towards 
the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  where  it  is  later  in  ripening.  The 
time  between  the  two  is  probably  six  weeks. 

Q.  Is  there  as  much  demand  for  labor  during  the  spring  as  during  the 
harvest  time  t — A.  No,  sir ;  and  I  will  remark  here  that  the  sufterihg 
has  mostly  been  among  the  mechanics.  Their  employment,  especially 
that  of  house-carpenters  and  brick-masons,  is  outdoor  employment. 
They  are  generally  employed  in  building,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  win- 
ter season  building  operations  are  mostly  suspended.  This  is  true  any- 
where andatall  times;  but  since  1873  and  the  financial  panic  which  occur- 
red at  that  time  there  has  been  little  or  no  employment  for  mechanics 
in  Indianapolis  at  any  season,  because  building  operatious  have  stopped, 
so  that  skilled  labor  has  been  driven  to  seek  employment  on  the  farm.* 
Many  times  men  of  families  have  been  compelled  to  take  labor  upon  the 
farms  in  the  country,  and  I  have  known  of  much  suffering  among  this 
class  of  people.  I  have  myself  employed  some  of  them  when  I  did  not 
need  them. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  winter  since  1873  in  Indianapolis  where  it 
baft  not  been  the  daily  practice  and  duty  of  the  town  trustees  to  feed,  iii' 
charity,  able-bodied  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  work  to  earn 
their  living  if  they  could  get  the  work  to  do  1 — A.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Q.  And  thatistrnenow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  somuch  so  as  formerly, 
it  has  improved  a  little  and  mechanics  have  beep  scattered  away  from 
there  and  gone  west  to  seek  employment. 

Q.  The  winter,  Mr.  Buchanan,  has  been  mild? — A.  Yes,  sir;  families 
that  have  worn  their  old  clothes,  where  in  good  times  they  w*ould  have 
boaght  new  ones,  denied  themselves  the  comfort  which  they  would  have 
had  if  their  labor  could  have  been  employed. 

Q.  You  have  an  office  here,  Mr.  Buchanan,  so  I  see,  and  you  are  prac- 
ticing law;  have  you  been  home  since  this  movement  struck  Indianapo- 
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lis? — A.  I  left  Indianapolis  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  January,  and 
have  not  been  home  since. 

Q.  Then  yon  have  not  had  mach  observation  of  these  immigrants  f — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  very  little,  except  what  I  have  heard. 

Q.  You  know  enough  to  know  that  they  have  been  constant  paupers 
upon  the  charity  of  the  public? — A.  There  is  no  question,  I  think,  of 
that.'  I  understand  there  are  200  there  now  on  charity,  and  I  think  that 
that  ia  not  denied  by  any  one. 

Q.  Have  you  been  observant  of  the  position  of  the  press  of  the  State 
on  this  immigration  question? — A.  Yes,  sir,  to  some  extent,  but  I  don't 
know  that  I  know  the  position  of  the  whole  press  of  the  State. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  notice  in  any  of  the  Eepublican  press  of  the 
State  that  these  people  were  paupers  and  their  presence  was  not  desired 
in  Indiana  ?»A.  I  think  I  saw  it  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 

Q.  Do  you  call  it  a  Eepublican  newspaper  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  manages 
to  get  in  and  support  the  Republican  ticket  every  time.  I  think  it  has 
always  done  that  since  the  Greeley  campaign. 

Q.  But  it  is  opposed  to  the  exodus  full  drift,  is  it  not  ? — A,  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  calls  itself  independent,  does  it  not,  and  has  Eepublican  tend- 
encies ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  other  paper  that  has  said  the  same  thing? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  will  state  that  outside  of  Greencastle,  Put- 
nam County,  and  Indianapolis,  I  know  of  nothing  as  a  basis  of  quota- 
tion on  this  subject.  The  Greencastle  Banner  was  a  leading  advocate 
of  the  movement,  and  all  the  other  papers  would  copy  from  it  and  com- 
ment  on  its  statements ;  that  is  the  nature  of  the  discussion  that  has 
been  going  on  in  the  State  over  this  subject.  The  Democratic  and  Na- 
tional papers  were  opposed  to  it,  not  because  they  did  not  believe,  as  I 
did,  that  a  man  has  got  a  right  to  go  where  he  pleases,  but  betause  these 
men  were  imported  in  the  State  from  wrong  motives. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  you  and  they  opposed  it  because  these  peo- 
ple were  better  ofif  in  the  South  than  they  were  in  the  State  where  they 
could  not  find  employment  and  support? — A.  From  what  I  have  learned 
I  think  their  condition  is  better  in  North  Carolina  than  it  would  be  in 
Indiana. 

Q.  You  were  always  a  Eepublican,  that  you  know  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I 
helped  to  organize  the  Eepublican  party  and  abolish  slavery. 

Q.  And  you  were  as  much  gratitied  at  that  result,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  as  anybody  in  the  State  of  Indiana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  3'ou  believe  that  the  negro  has  an  absolute  right  to  stand  upon 
the  same  footing  in  their  relation  of  leaving  as  anybody  else  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  it  is  God's  given  right. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  prejudice  against  the  colored  man  that  makes  you 
believe  he  should  not  go  to  Indiana?— A.  Not  in  the  world,  sir;  but 
certain  facts  are  facts,  and  I  believe  that  the  white  people  in  North 
Carolina  have  in  a  certain  sense  a  better  feeling  toward  the  colored 
people  than  have  the  white  people  in  Indiana;  the  people  divide  there 
in  some  sense  according  to  their  feelings.  It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  the 
political  rights  of  the  negro  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  average  Dem- 
ocrat that  water  would  have  upon  a  mad  dog;  to  a  certain  extent  in 
Indiana  the  same  feeling  is  shared  by  Eepubliciaus;  these  things  are 
played  upon  and  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  negro.  I  have  friends 
and  relatives  living  in  the  South ;  my  father  and  mother  came  from  the 
South,  and  were  of  what  they  called  certain  abolitionists  of  the  intensest 
character;  but  I  think  the  Southern  feeling  is  better  towards  the  negro 
than  the  feeling  in  the  North.    As  to  these  whites  of  the  North,  these 
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leading  Bepublicans  in  Indianapolis,  who  are  encouraging  this  move- 
ment, I  beiieve  their  motive  is  to  gain  votes  for  the  Bepiiblican  party 
without  regard  to  the  social  and  industrial  position  of  the  voters;  they 
seek  gain.  That  opinion  is  founded  on  the  drift  of  comment  and  what  I 
know  the  facts  to  be.  The  Indianapolis  Journal  is  the  leading  Repub- 
lican organ  of  the  State,  and  in  my  judgment  is  excessively  economical 
of  the  truth. 

Q.  Do  you  state  that  under  oath,  that  it  is  very  economical  of  the 
truth? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Indiapapolis  Sentinel  is  the  leading  Dem- 
ocratic organ  of  the  State,  and  I  do  not  consider  it  as  exceedingly  re- 
liable in  its  comments,  on  party  matters.  It  takes  the  other  extreme ; 
the  one  Republican,  and  the  other  Democratic. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  from  your  old  Bepublican  sentiments  and  anteced- 
ents and  your  connection  with  the  study  of  the  labor  movement,  that 
you  have  taken  an  impartial  view  of  this  subject  ? — A.  I  think  I  have. 
Every  man  might  not  feel  the  same  way  upon  these  subjects  like  olyself. 
My  position  on  the  slavery  question  was  not  simply  that  it  was  for  one 
man  against  another,  but  I  thought  that  the  negro  had  the  right  to  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labor.  I  think,  however,  th^t  another  system  of  slav- 
ery has  supplanted  the  one  that  was  abolished. 

Q.  What  system  of  slavery  do  you  think  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
one  that  was  abolished  f — A.  Financial  robbery  of  the  people  through 
the  agency  of  monopolies  and  class  legislation. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  I  suppose,  sir,  from  your  examination,  that  you  have  had  some  con*' 
^iderable  study  of  the  labor  question.  You  have  heard  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Wooten  and  Mr.  Fields,  the  two  gentlemen  from  North  Caro- 
lina?— A.  Yes,  sir;  a  portion  of  it. 

Q.  The  substance  of  their  testimony  as  to  what  was  paid  farm  labor- 
ers in  North  Carolina  was  that  they  got  $10  a  month  wages,  house  rent 
free,  a  garden  patch,  and  fire-wood  free,  and  that  the  hiring  extended 
over  the  entire  twelve  months.  I  desire  to  ask  you  whether  farm  labor 
is  any  better  paid  than  that  in  Indiana  f — A.  No,  ^ir ;  it  is  not  so  well 
paid.  During  certain  seasons  our  farmers  might  pay  better,  but  for 
the  regular  season  for  a  laboring  man  he  is  not  thus  well  provided  for. 

By  Senator  Windom  :  • 

Q.  Yon  have  spoken,  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  the  economy  of  truth  prac^ 
ticed  by  the  Indianapolis  Journal  in  its  discussion  of  party  questione' 
do  you  think  the  Sentinel,  which  you  say  is  the  Democratic  organ,  prac 
tices  the  same  economy  T — A.  I  think  it  is  a  full  brother. 
W  Q.  You  think  the  only  papers,  then,  that  have  a  monopoly  of  the  truth 
are  the  Greenback  papers? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Q.  Are  they  the  only  papers  that  tell  the  truth  in  Indiana  f — A.  Well, 
sir,  they  have  not  entered  into  this  fight  very  much. 

Q.  But  do  they  tell  the  truth,  and  are  they  the  only  papers  that  do 
tell  the  truth  in  Indiana? — A.  As  a  general  proposition,  with  reference 
to  this  movement,  they  have  stated  the  whole  truth  without  entering 
the  contest  over  the  issue. 

Q.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.    I  desire  to  know  whether . 
you  think  the  Greenback  papers  are  the  only  papers  in  Indiana  that  tell 
the  truth  on  this  subject  ?— A.  Of  course,  sir,  there  have  been  prevari- 
•cations  in  them  as  well  as  in  other  papers. 

Q.  Then  you  think  they  may  not  have  told  what  is  true  about  this 
movement? — ^A.  I  have  not  expressed  it  that  way,  sir. 
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Q.  You  regard  that  the  Greenback  papers  are  very  lavish  of  the 
truth  t^A.  lu  relation  to  these  facts,  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Then  the  Indianapolis  San  was  the  only  one  of  the  leading  papers 
of  the  State  that  yon  conld  rely  upon  to  get  the  truth  about  the  exodus  t 
— A.  I  think  you  conld  rely  on  any  of  them  where  there  was  no  parti- 
san interest  involved. 

Q.  But  do  you  mean  to  back  up  the  Indianapolis  Sun  as  the  only 
paper  giving  the  truth  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions  * — A.  I  will 
back  the  Indianapolis  Sun  on  its  statement  of  facts  as  long  as  I  wascon- 
nected  with  it. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  State  that 
you  will  backf — A.  I  will  not  back  them  to  the  same  extent 

Q.  Is  there  any  improvement  in  the  times  in  Indiana? — ^A.  In  one 
sense;  yes, sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  in  what  sense  yon  have  realized  this  improve- 
ment f — A.  The  Lord  has  been  very  kind  to  Indiana  and  given  it  an 
immense  wheat  crop,  which  has  brought  more  money  than  we  have  had 
for  several  years.  That  amount  of  money  enables  those  people  to  get 
some  comforts  from  which  tfiey  have  heretofore  been  deprived. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  improvement  is  not  permanentf — ^A.  Ko,  ^ir ;  I 
think  not.  It  may  last  a  year  or  so,  but  I  could  not  predict  that  it  is 
permanent. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  the  wheat  crop  is  to  be  credited  with 
any  improvement  in  the  times  in  Indiana? — A.  Tes,sir;  we  had  an  im- 
mense wheat  crop  while  there  were  short  crops  in  Europe.  This  latter 
fact  created  a  demand  for  our  wheat  and  hence  the  improvement. 

Q.  Ton  think  that  is  the  cause  of  the  improvement  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  judgement  it  is  that  and  nothing  else? — A.  Yes,,  sir. 
When  yon  speak  of  a  general  revival  of  business,  as  the  term  is  used  in 
discussing  the  present  situation,  I  understand  it  to  mean  a  revival  in 
the  financial  condition  of  the  people,  in  the  employment  of  labor,  which 
enables  all  who  desire  it  to  have  employment;  and  in  that  sense  there 
is  not  a  general  revival  of  business. 

Q.  You  find  more  people  now  who  can  find  employment  than  could  do 
so  some  time  ago  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  not  in  Indiana. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  Indiana  is  worse  off  in  that  matter  than  the  other 
States  !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  yon  think  there  is  no  general  revival  of  business  anywhere? — 
A.  No,  sir  'j  in  the  sense  I  explained  to  yon  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  party,  the  National  Greenback  Labor 
party,  do  not  take. a  very  cheerful  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country? 
— ^A.  We  take  a  full  and  fair  view  of  the  facts.  I  do  not  think  a  funeral 
is  a  very  cheerful  thing  at  any  time. 

Senator  Yange.   That  depends  on  who  is  being  buried.  [Laughter.] 

By  Senator  Windom: 

Q.  You  have  sworn,  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  there  is,  in  your  opinion,  no 
general  revival  of  business;  now,  will  you  please  explain  what  you  mean 
and  what  is  the  character  of  the  improvement  which  you  admit  has 
taken  place  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  a  general 
revival  of  business,  but  there  has  been  an  apparent  revival.  In  trans- 
porting the  products  of  the  year  from  the  producers  over  to  the  con- 
sumers it  gives  activity  to  business,  an  activity  that  appears  to  some 
persons  to  be  a  revival  of  business,  but  which  is  not  a  revival  of  bnsinesa 
such  as  I  have  explained  to  you. 

Q.  Are  there  any  more  manufactories  in  operation  now  than  there 
were  five  years  ago  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  all  of  them  are  in  operation. 
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Q.  Then  you  think  the  factories  are  qaite  as  silent  now,  or  more  so, 
than  they  were  five  years  agot — A.  Well,  sir,  1  would  fix  it  at  1873  and 
1874. 

Q,  Well,  speak  of  four  years  ago  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  Indianapolis  did 
not  feel  the  snifering  arising  from  the  panic  in  1874  and  1875.  Its  worst 
time  was  in  1875  and  1876.  It  is  not  so  bad  there  now  as  in  1875  and 
1876,  but  that  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  thiit  the  surplus  labor  of  those 
years  has  thinned  out  and  gone  oft*  to  other  places. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  you  seem  to  have  made  this  an  economic  study,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  record  regarding  this  revival 
of  business  f — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  substantial  revival  on  a 
basis  to  be  permanent. 

Q.  There  are  as  many  factories  running  now  as  there  were  hve  years 
ago,  are  there  not  f — A.  I  think  not. 

<^.  Well,  sir,  how  many  f  Give  us  the  pro|K)rtion  for  the  two  periods 
as  nearly  as  yon  can? — A.  I  think  there  are  not  more  than  one  third  as 
many  that  are  idle,  but  the  basis  of  my  calculations  on  that  point  may 
be  erroneons. 

Q.  Your  view  is  that  there  is  no  more  substantial  employment  to  be 
given  to  the  people  in  the  United  States  today  than  there  was  five 
years  ago? — A.  There  is  no  more.  There  is  no  more  measured  by  the 
compensation  of  the  labor. 

Q.  That  is,  there  is  not  the  amount  of  wealth  being  produced  in  the 
country  now  as  there  was  before  the  panic,  but  there  is  some  more  thanr 
there  was  in  1876  and  1877 ;  what  is  the  percentage  of  the  increase  t — 
A.  I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  ten  per  cent.  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  think  thi^t 
this  increase  is  due  to  any  party  policy,  but  that  it  is  G^d's  work. 

Q.  But  you  think  there  has  been  ten  per  cent,  more  employment 
given  to  the  laborers  of  the  country  f— A.  Well,  sir,  the  compensatioa 
of  labor  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  lour  years  ago.  Then  the  wages  that 
are  paid  when  parties  are  employed  are  very  little  higher  than  they 
were  when  the  number  of  laborers  was  greater. 

Q.  Is  it  not  very  much  greater,  Mr.  Buchanan  ;  would  you  not  say  it 
was  16  per  cent,  more  f — A.  Or  should  say  there  are  16  per  cent,  more 
individuals  who  can't  find  employment. 

Q.  Would  you  say  26 per  cent.? — A.  I  don't  think  126  men  have  em- 
ployment now  where  166  were  in  1876. 

Q.  Then  yon  don't  think  the  employment  amounts  to  26  per  cent? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  that  is  the  true  state  of  the  country  generally  t 
— A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  that  is  only  guesswork  at  best. 

Q.  Well,  16  per  cent,  improvement  makes  a  very  great  difference  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  as  to  that  matter. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — A.  I  cannot  state,  sir. 

Q.  But  yon  do  think  there  is  16  per  cent,  f — A.  I  have  my  doubts  as- 
to  that. 

Q.  You  have  your  doubts  as  to  whether  the  general  condition  of  the 
country  is  improved  16  per  cent. — A.  L:%bor  in  the  amount  of  its  im* 
provement  I  don't  think  has  increased  16  (>er  cent.,  and  in  its  compen- 
sation I  don't  think  it  is  quite  up  to  the  mark,  as  I  explained  to  you  a 
short  while  ago,  of  men,  the  wealth  produced  by  it,  and  added  to  the 
f^gK^egB^te  sum  of  the  nation's  wealth. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  not  16  per  cent,  being  added  to  the  nation'a 
wealth  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  prospect  generally  is  gloomy  f — A.  I  think 
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that  we  are  all  upon  a  basis  in  this  coantrj  where  we  are  likely  to  fall 
into  ruin  in  ten  years. 

Q.  Then  yon  take  a  dark  view  of  the  employment  of  labor  in  the 
country,  quite  as  dark  as  yon  do  of  the  employment  of  colored  people  in 
Indiana  f-^-A.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  employment  of  colored  people  in 
Indian{(  especially. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  take  the  same  gloomy  view  of  the  whole  country  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  bnt  I  have  not  been  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  as  a  general  thing  to  apply  everywhere.  Now,  in  some  locali- 
ties it  is  different,  and  the  improvement  appears  to  be  substantial. 
You  have  factories  upon  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  that  are  doing  their  full 
amount  of  business.  You  may  take  the  glass  factory  at  New  Albany, 
where,  I  understand,  they  have  orders  two  mouths  ahead  of  their  ca- 
pacities. 

Q.  You  stated  awhile  ago  that  200  of  these  people  were  living  upon 
cbs^rity  in  Indianapolis. — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  parties  were  soliciting  charity 
for  them.  When  I  was  there  I  was  asked  to  give  something  to  help  them. 
I  heard  Mr.  W.  B.  HoUaday,  at  the  Ebbitt  House,  no  longer  ago  than 
last  night  speaking  of  it ;  he  was  criticising  what  was  said  by  a  Mr. 
Bogley,  tf  prominent  negro  in  Indiana,  and  denied  that  there  was  need 
and  employment  for  these  negroes. 

Q.  Then  he  is  not  in  favor  of.  the  exodus  f — A.  It  was  reported  that 
he  was  engineering  it  and  shipping  them  to  Indianapolis  in  mail-cars. 
I  think  I  heard  Mr.  Krouse  there  state  something  of  the  kind. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Krouse's  politics  ! — A.  He  is  a  National. 

Q.  Then  he  takes  the  same  gloomy  view  of  the  situation  that  you  dot 
— A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessarily  a  gloomy  view;  a  truthful  view 
id  not  necessarily  gloomy. 

Q.  You  said  awhile  ago  that  you  did  not  think  a  funeral  was  a  very 
cheerful  thing,  but  rather  a  gloomy  one.  Would  you  think  that  a  truth- 
ful funeral  would  be  gloomy  t — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  You  stated  that  leading  Republicans  wanted  these'people  out  there 
to  vote.  What  do  you  know  about  that  ? — A.  I  qualified  that,  and 
stated  that  if  I  could  go  into  it  I  would  give  my  reasons  for  so  speaking. 
I  know  that  Mr.  Holloway  and  others,  when  spoken  to  upon  the  matter, 
would  make  light  of  it  on  the  idea  that  there  was  a  demand  for  labor 
and  for  these  people. 

Q.  Then  he  does  not  take  the  same  gloomy  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  that  yon  dof — A.  If  you  want  to  hear  what  he  says  and 
my  views  upon  it,  I  will  tell  you. 

Q.  You  have  been  very  liberal  in  denouncing  Republicans  of  Indiana 
for  encouraging,  as  you  claim,  this  emigration  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  using  their  votes  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  infer- 
ence. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  the  Republicans  wanted  them  there  to  vote  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  the  leading  Republicans  of  Indianapolis  were 
encouraging  and  aiding  the  movement! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  are  not 
all  the  Republicans  in  Indiana,  and  they  do  not  run  the  party  in  that 
State.  They  have  tried  to  several  times  and  failed.  And  I  will  state 
that  I  think  if  there  was  a  vote  of  the  Republican  party  of  Indiana  taken 
upon  the  subject  nine  out  of  ten  would  vote  against  it.  I  do  not  think 
they  want  these  negroes  there. 

Q.  Now,  then,  according  to  that  statement,  one-tenth  of  them  do. — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Those  who  expect  to  make  office  out  of  it  would  like  to 
have  them  there. 
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Q.  Can  yoa  name  any  of  those,  any  of  those  leading  Republicans  of 
Indianapolis  who  would  like  to  have  these  negroes  in  Indiana  to  vote  f 
— A,  Well,  sir,  there  is  Mr.  John  C.  New,  Mr.  Holloway,  Judge  Martin- 
dale,  and  Mr.  Wildman.  I  have  heanl  them  all  say  there  was  room 
enough  for  all  the  labor  in  the  State  that  could  come  there.  I  say  my- 
self that  in  one  sense  that  is  true;  if  they  bring  men  there  with  money 
to  open  up  coal  mines,  forests,  and  farms,  to  build  iron-works,  and  all 
that,  if  they  mean  that  kind  of  labor,  I  agree  with  them  ;  but  if  it  is 
labor  without  capital,  seeking  wages  only,  I  say  it  is  false. 

Q.  You  say  you  agree,  with  them  if  they  mean  it  in  the  seuse.that 
you  have  indicated  t  How  do  you  know  that  was  not  the  view  they 
took  of  it  when  they  made  the  statement! — A.  It  is  impossible  it  could 
have  been.  It  is  these  poor  class  of  people  who  are  coming  in  there 
now,  and  it  was  with  reference  to  them  they  were  speaking,  and  not  of 
the  other  class  in  the  slightest.  These  negroes  who  come  from  the 
South  and  have  to  be  supported  by  charity  as  soon  as  they  get  there, 
yon  may  well  know  they  have  not  capital  and  credit  to  begin  on. 

Q.  Then  because  these  gentlemen  do  not  agree  with  you  as  to  the  in- 
dustrial wants  of  the  State,  you  swear  that  their  desire  is  to  import 
voters  f — A.  I  always  assume,  sir,  that  if  a  man  is  sane  that  he  has  got 
a  motive  for  what  he  does.  If  he  agrees  to  the  fact  that  two  huudred 
of  these  people  are  there  supported  by  charity  to-day  because  they  can- 
not get  employment,  and  he  still  tries  to  bring  more  of  them,  I  cannot 
see  what  motive  can  be  in  it  except  it  be  to  use  them  as  voters^ 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  those  gentlemen  or  any  other  Republicans 
advocate  their  being  brought  to  Indiana  for  that  purpose  f — A.  Yes, 
sir :  the  Indianapolis  Journal  did. 

Q.  Will  you  refer  me  to  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  that  was  said  f 
— A.  I  cannot  say  positively  what  the  date  was. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  any  such  article  was  ever  put  into  that  journal 
or  ever  appeared  in  it  in  any  shape  advocating  this  exodus  to  Indiana 
as  a  means  of  importing  voters  into  the  State! — A.  Not  in  that  lan- 
guage, sir. 

Q.  Then,  what  was  the  language? — A.  It  said  that  there  was  room 
for  the  people,  able-bodied  male  laborers,  in  the  State. 

Q.  What  reasou  have  you  to  infer  or  to  impugn  their  motives  in  the 
way  that  you  dot — A.  t  do  not  know  that  L  have  done  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  bad  motive  if  it  is  to  bring  them  in  there 
in  order  to  carry  the  State  in  the  interest  of  a  political  party  f — A.  Not 
if  they  bring  them  in  there  to  vote  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State. 
I  do  not  think  a  man  should  impose  on  another  one  for  any  purpose  in 
the  world,  and  I  do  not  think  it  was  right  to  briug  these  men  there  and 
colonize  them  to  carry  elections. 

Q.  Then,  do  you  think  it  is  right  or  wrong  under  any  circumstances 
to  bring  them  into  the  State  in  order  to  carry  it  in  the  interest  of  their 
party? — A.  For  that  purpose,  sir,  I  say  it  is  "wrong. 

Q.  You  must  recollect,  sir,  that  you  have  made  a  severe  charge  on 
these  gentlemen,  and  I  want  to  know  upon  what  ground  you  have  made 
itf — A.  I  say  they  tell  these  people  to  come,  and  that  is  the  only  charge 
I  have  made  against  them. 

Q.  You  say  they  know  that  there  is  no  room  there  for  them,  and  still 
they  tell  them  to  come  I — A.  I  have  given  you  the  facts,  sir.  I  con- 
versed with  Mr.  Holloway  about  it,  and  he  concedes  that  there  are  two 
hundred  women  and  children  there  being  supported  by  charity;  that 
means  that  they  are  without  employment  or  the  means  to  support  them- 
selves. 
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Q.  Did  he  say  tbey  were  brought  there  for  voting  purposes? — A.  Of 
course,  sir,  he  would  deny  it,  but  I  have  my  own  opinion  of  it.  Of 
course  I  do  not  think  that  they  bring  women  and  children  there  to  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  think  one  fifth  of  those  people  are  voters! — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  one-fifth  of  these  people  who  came  are  voters. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  these  people,  these  leading  Republicans  that 
you  spoke  of,  wanted  voters  brought  into  the  State  they  would  send  and 
get  four  or  five  women  and  children  in  order  to  get  one  voter  ! — A.  I 
have  not  said  that,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  not,  then  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  think  that  is  about  the  proportion  among  those  who  have 
comef — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  make  the  charge  against  them  that  you  have  made 
in  your  direct  examination,  yon  charge  them  with  a  want  of  common 
sense? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  they  would  have  been  glad  not  to  have 
had  any  women  and  children  come,  but  to  have  had  them  all  voters. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  judged  all  this  to  be  the  case  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  these  men  themselves.  Now,  have  they  ever  said  one  word 
to  you  about  these  people  coming  there  as  voters? — A.  They  have 
stated  that  there  was  work  and  room  in  the  State  for  able-bodied  male 
laborers,  but  not  any  demand  for  the  labor  of  women  and  children. 

Q.  Do  you  state  your  belief  to  be  that  the  leading  Republicans  of  In- 
diana had  nothing  to  do  with  sending  these  people  out  there  ? — A.  I 
think,  perhaps,  not  a  half  dozen  of  them  would  approve  of  it  or  favor  it 
except  in  the  sense  of  not  disapproving  of  it. 

Q.  You  think  not  a  half-dozen  of  them,  then,  ever  had  that  motive 
which  you  attribute  to  the  Republican  party  as  a  mass ;  in  other  words, 
you  do  not  believe  that  this  was  a  party  movement  !^A.  That  would 
depend  on  what  you  call  a  party  movement. 

Q.  Didn't  you  state  awhileago  that  these  very  men  do  notconstitute  the 
Republican  party  of  Indiana  ? — A.  I  stated  so,  and  to  what  extent  I 
thought  they  were  participating  in  this  movement. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  these  men  were  not  the  party  ? — A.  A  party, 
sir,  is  often  chargeable  with  what  its  leaders  do. 

Q«  Didn't  you  mean  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  they  were  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  the  State  ?— A.  I  repudiated  the  suggestion  of  your  ques- 
tion. You  said  they  constituted  the  Republican  party  of  the  State,  and 
I  said  they  did  not. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  think  these  half-dozen  men  represent  or  constitute  the 
Republican  party  of  Indiana?— A.  There  are  probably  250,000  voters  in 
that  party,  and  these  men  certainly  cannot  be  250,000. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  represent  it  ?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q*  You  think  a  half-dozen,  though,  want  to  see  these  men  come  there 
to  vote,  and  the  others  do  not  ? — A.  I  think  there  are  a  half-dozen 
there  who  do  want  to  see  them  come  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  that  half-dozen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr. 
Holloway,  the  postmaster;  Mr.  Martindale,  the  editor  of  the  Journal ; 
Mr.  Reynolds,  one  of  the  assistants  to  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.-  New,  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee;  Mr.  James  A. 
Reynolds,  the  ex-auditor  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  John  T.  Pressley,  the 
present  sheriff  of  county. 

Q.  Is  that  all  ? — A.  They  are  the  only  ones,  1  think,  who  would  take 
any  lively  interest  in  the  matter,  but  I  do  not  say  they  have  been  so. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  they  have  done  so? — A.  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  is  quite  right  to  attribute  such  a  motive  to  them 
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if  you  do  not  know  that  they  had  it! — A.  You  can  attribute  a  motive 
to  a  man  for  what  he  does. 

Q.  That  is,  tlien,  if  he  does  not  agree  with  you  in  politics  or  in  the 
view  that  he  takes  of  the  industrial  necessities  of  the  State  and  the 
gloomy  condition  of  the  country  generally,  his  motive  is  a  wrong  one  f — 
A.  Well,  sir,  I  say  that  these  negroes  have  come  to  Indiana  without  any 
good  cause. 

Q.  Will  you  please  be  kind  enough  to  tell  roe  what  you  heard  these 
gentlemen  say  upon  this  subject  ? — A.  I  have  not  talked  with  Judge 
Martindale  particularly  about  it,  but  I  have  heard  him  express  an  opin- 
ion in  the  presence  of  others  that  there  was  ample  room  in  Indiana  for 
all  the  laborers,  able-bodied,  that  could  get  there. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  politics  in  that  connection  ! — A.  l^o, 
sir ;  but  he  said  that  negroes  were  preferred  as  laborers. 

Q.  Well,  they  say  the  same  thing  about  them  in  the  South  t — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  heard  it  said  here  this  morning. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  in  that  conversation  with  reference  to  this 
exodus  being  a  political  movement  ? — A.  Not  a  word,  sir,*  as  to  partisan 
politics,  but  we  attribute  to  him  the  responsibility  for  the  policy  and 
condnct  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  said- anything  of  that  kind  f — A.  Well,  sir,  when  the 
Sentinel  would  denounce  the  exodus  the  Journal  would  copy  what  it 
said,  and  add  that  there  was  room  for  ten  thousand  of  these  people  in 
the  State,  and  that  their  coming  would  add  to  the  Republican  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  think  or  know  that  anything  of  that  sort  ever  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  Journal  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  was  about  the 
month  of  December. 

Q.  Do  you  say  on  your  oath  that  it  is  in  there ! — A.  I  think  it  is  in 
there. 

Q.  Are  yon  quite  sure  that  you  did  see  any  such  expression  as  that 
in  there  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  there,  sir. 

Q.  You  doubt  your  recollection  on  it,  do  you  not ! — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Buchanan,  you  live  here,  and  will  you  show  us  that  ex- 
tract if  you  can  find  a  file  of  the  Journal  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I 
expected  to  leave  to-night  for  Indiana. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  I  will  try  and  supply  that  myself.  Now,  as  to  Mr.  New, 
what  did  you  bear  him  say  about  it? — A.  I  heard  him  say  that  there 
was  room  there. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  what  Mr.  New  said  ? — A.  I  think  I  have  given  all  I 
heard  him  express  about  the  matter. 

Q.  He  spoke  simply  about  the  demand  for  Ijibor  there ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
in  connection  with  the  fact  of  southern  negroes  coming  into  the  State. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  he  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  on  that  point. 

Q.  What  did  the  other  three  gentlemen  say  ? — A.  They  said  similar 
things. 

Q.  That  is,  that  there  Was  plenty  of  room  in  Indiana  for  good  labor- 
ers t — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  would  be  a  discussion,  and  something  would 
be  said  about  the  Democrats  getting  on  their  ears  about  the  exodus, 
and  gentlemen  would  remark  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  ne- 
groes in  Indiana. 

Q.  Well,  the  Democrats  have  been  on  their  ears  about  it,  have  they 
not  ? — A.  I  think  they  have,  sir.  I  say  that  holding  up  the  negro  as  a 
voter  to  the  average  Democrat  in  the  North  is  like  it  is  in  the  South  ;  it 
is  like  water  to  a  person  with  the  hydrophobia. 

Q.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  condition  of  the  negro  in  the  South ; 
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did  you  refer  to  what  yoa  auderstood  as  his  condition  in  North  Carolinaf 
— A.  Yes,  sir  5  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  You  did  not  refer  to  his  condition  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  two  states  of  feeling  about  that ;  the  white  people  of 
Mississippi  deny  the  reports  about  the  State,  and  the  white  Republi- 
cans of  the  North  assert  that  they  are  true ;  what  is  your  opinion  about 
itf — A.  My  first  opinion  is,  that  if  it  is  really  true  as  the  white  Repub- 
licans in  the  North  say  that  it  is,  and  that  the  negroes  are  hunted  with 
riiles  and  shot-guns,  and  bulldozed,  it  is  the  best  argument  in  the  world 
why  the  Republican  party  ought  to  be  pUt  out  of  power  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Q.  And  the  Greenback  party  put  in  f — A.  I  say  it  is  charged  both 
ways.  I  think  a  part  of  these  reported  outrages  are  true,  but  part  of 
them  are  not  true;  and  I  judge  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  only  said  for 
campaign  purposes  and  use  up  North.  These  reports  generally  accumu- 
late about  that  time,  and  I  say  if  it  is  true,  as  these  reports  allege,  it  is 
the  strongest  arraignment  of  the  Republican  party  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  white  people  of  the  South  treated 
them  better  than  the  white  people  of  the  North  T — A.  That  is  my  opin- 
ion as  to  North  Carolina. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  treatment  they  receive  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
what  it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  an  opinion? — A.  My  opinion  to-day  is,  and  my  facts 
are  slender,  that  if  true  it  is  infamous. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  truth  f — A.  I  think 
from  the  representations  made  public,  that  the  colored  people  are  better 
off  in  North  Carolina  than  in  any  other  Southern  State. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  as  to  whether 
they  are  better  treated  there  than  negroes  in  the  North  f — A.  I  don^t 
know ;  that  is,  I  dou^t  want  you  and  this  honorable  committee  to  under- 
stand that  I  intimate  that  colored  people  are  oppressed  at  the  North,  for 
they  are  not. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  answer  my  question  f — A.  My  general  informa- 
tion is,  that  they  are  not  treated  so  well. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  information  1 — A.  In  part,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  would  qualify  your  former  statement  by  saying  they  are 
treated  better  in  North  Carolina  ! — A.  I  don't  qualify,  because  1  con- 
fined it  to  North  Carolina  when  I  made  it. 

Q.  You  don't  want  to  say  that  is  true  of  the  South  generally  ! — A.  I 
don't  think  I  have  said  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  white  people  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  treat 
the  colored  people  in  those  States  as  well  as  the  colored  people  are 
treated  living  in  the  North? — A.  My  information  is  such  that  I  think 
they  are  not;  there  are  two  statements  made  of  the  case ;  if  one  state- 
ment is  true  their  condition  is  horrible,  if  the  other  is  true  it  is  lovely. 

Q.  Please  answer  my  question. — A,  I  state  from  my  information.  I 
would  think  they  were  not  so  well  treated  in  those  localities  as  in  the 
North  Carolina  regions,  and  I  stated  two  views  of  the  case  that  have 
been  presented.  I  said  if  the  facts  were  true  as  presented  by  the  Re- 
publicans the  situation  of  the  colored  man  there  was  horrible,  and  if  true 
as  the  Democrats  say,  lovely. 

Q.  Which  do  you  believe  ?— A.  I  believe  a  part  of  both. 

Q.  Averaging  it,  which  do  you  believe  ? — A.  I  believe  that  they  are 

ot  so  well  treated. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  14th  article  of  the  Constitution,  sec- 
tion Ist  of  the  same  article,  which  says :  '*AH  persons  born  or  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  o£  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law^  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law  ; 
nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws."    Are  you  familiar  with  those  provisions  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  j;:;j 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  a  party  and  the  leaders  of  a  party,  espe- 
cially in  Congress,  who  insisted  that  the  colored  people  of  the  United 
States  who  have  been  made  citizens  are  denied  their  rights  and  deprived 
of  protection  to  life  and  liberty,  and  of  those  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  State?  who  claim  that  they  are  not  given  equal  protection 
under  the  laws,  what  do  you  think  of  a  party  claiming  that  and  who 
as  yet  have  taken  no  steps  of  any  kind  by  resolution  or  act  in  either 
branch  of  Congress  for  the  past  six  years  looking  to  the  remedy  of  that 
situation  of  affairs  ? — A.  I  take  it  as  simply  infamous,  and  I  say  it  is 
one  of  the  bitterest  things  for  which  I  arraign  the  Republican  party. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  move  made  by  any  Senator  or  member  of  the 
Bepublican  party  looking  to  anything  of  the  kind! — A.  I  think  there 
has  been  none  since  the  virtue  and  brain  of  the  Eepublican  party  left  it 
and  died  out  of  it. 

Q.  Who  do  you  think  composed  the  virtue  and  brain  of  the  Bepubli- 
can party? — A.  I  think  men  like  Charles  Sumner,  Wilson,  Chase, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  Greeley,  and  others  I  might  mention. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  15th  amendment,  which  says  that — 

The  ri|;bt  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitade  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Q.  Would  you  suppose  that  honest  and  fair  men,  and  they  are  all 
honorable  men  who  would, insist  that  that  provision  of  the  Constitution 
is  habitually  violated  and  who  believed  it,  would  sit  by  and  see  it  done 
when  they  have  the  power  to  remedy  the  evil  by  legislation  here  ? — A. 
I  think  they  cannot  believe  it ;  if  they  did,  such  conduct  would  be  infa- 
mous; there  is  no  other  way  that  will  suit  the  case. 

Q.  Does  not  the  attitude  of  the  Bepublican  party  upon  the  subject 
prove  to  you  that  these  things  are  not  true  and  they  don't  believe 
them  T — A.  It  proves  one  of  two  things,  either  the  fact  does  not  exist 
or  they  want  to  use  it  for  some  other  purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thos.  P.  Mills  who  testified  be- 
fore this  committee,  or  did  you  hear  of  it  f — A.  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  he  said  he  told  his  friends  when  they  first  came 
to  Indiana,  these  emissaries  of  the  exodus,  that  they  wanted  20,000 
bucks,  meaning  men  without  women,  to  go  to  Indiana! — A.  I  did  not 
hear  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  his  saying  that  his  sentiments  upon  this  subject 
were  shared  by  leading  and  prominent  Republicans  of  Indiana  ? — A. 
Well,  sir,  I  will  not  say  anything  about  that;  the  general  matter  which 
I  heard  in  relation  to  his  testimony  was  that  he  was  a  Bepublican  from 
Indiana,  and  was  giving  the  Bepublian  party  a  heavy  lift. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Mills  I — ^A.  I  have  a  short  acquaintance  with 
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biiii.    I  simply  know  he  is  of  the  iiroi  of  Morris  &  Mills,  and  they  have 
a  business  hoaf  e  or  office  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Voorhees  seems  to  have  called  you  as  an  expert  with  rela- 
tion to  the  condact  of  political  parties;  assuming  the  fact  to  be  true 
that  yon  are,  I  will  ask  yon  some  qnestions.  What  political  party  con- 
trols the  State  legislature  and  State  offices  in  the  South  f — A.  The 
Democrats,  I  believe,  without  exception.  They  were  controlled  by  Re- 
publicans at  one  time. 

Q.  How  long  agot — A.  I  believe  the  last  time  the  Bepnblicans  got  a 
nsufnictj  to  use  Mr.  Tildeu's  eipression,  out  of  the  South,  was  when 
they  got  the  electoral  votes  of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana. 

Q.  All  those  States  are  now  in  the-  hands  of  the  Democrats. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  courts  and  offices  generally  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 
crats t — A.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  all. 

Q.  Don't  you  understand  that  there  are  many  strong  Republican  dis- 
tricts in  the  South  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  good  many  strong  Republican  States  if  the  colored  people 
were  alloweil  to  vote  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  yon  know  that  there  are  no  representatives  in  the  Senate 
representing  the  South,  except  two  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  of  a  party  which  controls  all  these  Southern 
States  in  legislatures,  executive  offices,  and  courts,  and  who  by  the  nse 
of  shotguns  and  tissue  ballots  and  bulldozing  run  negroes  out  of  the 
State,  and  which  permits  men  of  the  same  party  to  meet  them  on  their 
arrival  at  the  North  with  mobs  and  house  burnings  and  threats  of  vio- 
lence— what  do  you  think  of  that  party  f — A.  Assuming  the  facts  to  be 
true,  it  is  simply  infamous. 

Senator  Windom.  Well,  now,  since  you  have  got  us  both  infamous,  I 
will  let  you  go. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  if,  since  these  States  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Democrats,  it  ia  not  a  fact  that  there  have  been  less  complaints  of 
wrongs  and  violence  to  the  negroes  in  those  States  than  at  any  other 
time  since  the  warl — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  are  less  complaints  of 
misrule  there. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  less  complaints  from  the  colored  people  t — A. 
Yes,  sir.  But  about  the  time  of  elections  they  flood  the  Northern 
country  with  outrage  literature  of  the  most  horrible  kind,  but  I  know 
of  no  great  outrages  from  that  section  since  the  Chisholm  murder. 

Q.  You  made  nse  of  the  expression  that  it  was  infamous  for  a  party 
to  let  these  things  go  on  and  not  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  Do 
yon  think  it  is  infamous  for  a  man  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  horse  that 
has  been  carrying  him  on  its  back  ? — A.  What  do  you  mean  f 

Q.  I  mean/  if  these  outrages  were  corrected  the  Republican  party 
wonld  have  nothing  to  carry  them  through  the  election. — A.  They  as- 
sert that  this  class  of  outrages  occur,  and  I  say  if  they  are  in  power  and 
do  not  correct  them,  it  is  simply  infamous. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  they  could  not  carry  the  elections  without 
them ;  and  if  that  is  true,  it  is  wise  and  profitable  not  to  correct  them  t — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  rather  deepens  their  infamy. 

Q.  You  say  they  can  correct  these  things,  and  they  do  not  do  it  f — A. 
I  think  thev  can. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  Republican  party  is  infamous  because  it  does 
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not  protect  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Soath  ? — A.  I  say,  if  these 
things  are'  not  true  the  llepablicans  of  the  Korth  are  lying  about  it ; 
and  if  they  are  true,  they  are  not  doing  their  duty  in  forgetting  these 
colored  people.  -^ 

Q.  If  any  considerable  part  of  it  is  true,  don't  you  think  the  Republi- 
can party  is  infamous  for  not  punishing  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
South? — A.  I  have  had  some  pretty  hard  fights  against  the  Democratic 
party  and  the  Republican  party,  too,  and  I  expect  more  of  them,  and  to 
say  something  upon  this  very  subject  in  making  them. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  Republican  party  should  punish  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  prevent  them  from  bulldozing  the  colored  men  f — A.  I 
think  it  should  punish  whoever  violates  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 

Q.  Well,  these  things  are  done,  are  they  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  if 
they  are  done  for  political  reasons,  I  think  it  is  more  our  duty  to  punish 
them. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  this  bulldozing  f — A.  I  have  heard  of  Repub- 
lican negroes  who  would  bulldoze  a  Democratic  negro  pretty  lively. 

Q.  Where  did  you  hear  of  it  ? — A.  I  heard  of  it  here  on  the  stand. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  put  into  the  record  a  copy  of  two  dis- 
patches which  appear  in  the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning,  Feb- 
ruary 6 : 

TIRED  OF  NEGRO  EMIGRATION. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  February  5. 

The  officers  of  the  Kansas  Free  Land  Association  have  beendirected  by  the  direct- 
ors of  the  association  to  devise  a  method  of  diverting  immigration  of  colored  people 
in  Kansas  and  turning  the  tide  to  other  States  in  more  need  of  laborers,  and  where 
the  people  are  better  able  to  care  for  such  as  are  in  destitute  circumstances.  The  relief 
association  is  unable  to  maintain  immigrants  lately  arrived. 

negroes  importing  disease. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  February  5. 

In  Emporia  and  one  or  two  other  places  a  new^disease,  which  the  doctors  do  not 
understand^  is  prevalent  among  children.    It  is  a  rash,  resembling  measles,  and  is 
very  contagious.    It  was  brought  here  by  the  refugee  negroes  from  the  South.  Many 
cases  have  proved  fatal. 


TESTIMONY  OP  0.  W.  BROUSB. 
C.  W.  Brouse  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside! — Answer.  Near  Indianapolis. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  lived  there! — A.  Twenty-five  years,  I  think. 

Q.  What  positions  have  you  occnpied  there!  Were  you  pension 
agent ! — A.  I  was,  four  years  from  1869 — June,  1869. 

Q.  I  want  to  examine  you  upon  the  first  point  presented  by  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan— that  is,  about  your  knowledge  or  other  men's  knowledge  of 
the  unemployed  labor  of  the  State.  Give  your  views  to  the  committee 
on  that  subject  in  your  own  way! — A.  My  knowledge  of  the  labor 
question  in  Indiana  is  derived  from  the  leading  newspapers  and  con- 
versation with  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  State.  My  opinion 
is,  from  the  information  that  I  have,  that  there  is  to  day  and  has  been  for 

16  EX 
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four  or  five  years  past  more  laborers  than  coald  get  employment  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  I  speak  now  from  my  own  personal  knowledge.  My 
residence  is  outside  of  the  city  in  a  farming  commanity,  and  I  know  a 
number  who  have  been  out  there  for  years  past  seeking  for  work  and 
could  not  get  it  except,  it  was  an  occasional  day's  labor. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true,  and  has  it  not  been  true  for  several  years  past,  that 
there  has  been  actnal  suffering  in  that  section  of  the  country  among  the 
laboring  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  great. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  has  not  been  a  constant  reliance  upon  pub- 
lic and  private  charity  for  the  subsistence  of  able-bodied  men  and  women 
who  would  have  gladly  worked  if  they  had  had  a  chance  ? — A.  That  is 
true,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  conspicuously  true  ? — A.  It  is  a  well-known  fact. 

Q.  That  such  is  the  case  f — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  nowf — A.  I  have  been  engaged 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  the  real  estate  business,  purchasing 
and  selling  land. 

Q.  Then  your  attention  has  been  much  directed  to  this  point  f — A. 
Tes,  sir ;  especially  since  1873. 

Q.  Now  have  you  always  been  a  Republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  up  to  the 
time  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Hayes.  Probably  a  year  after  that  I  left  the 
Bepublican  party  and  affiliated  with  the  National  party. 

Q.  On  the  slavery  question  your  sympathies  are  all  with  the  colored 
men  f  You  are  as  much  their  friend  as  anybody  in  the  State  f — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  military  service  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  prejudice  against  these  people  is  not  on  ac- 
count of  their  color  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  objection  to  their  coming  to  Indiana  if  they  could  be 
provided  for  f — A.  No,  sir ;  we  would  be  glad  to  see  them. 

Q.  State  what  you  think  of  their  coming  there  now  under  the  circum- 
stances that  they  do? — A.  I  think  their  condition  in  North  Carolina 
would  have  to  be  very  bad  indeed  if  coming  to  Indiana  would  better  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  followed  the  testimony  given  here  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  colored  men  who  have  gone  to  Indiana  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  Mr. 
Wootten's  testimony  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  on  his  plantation. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  means  of  information  that  you  have  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  colored  men  in  North  Carolina  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  except  what  I 
read  in  the  newspaper  of  a  gentleman's  testimony  here  as  to  the  compen- 
sation and  condition  of  the  laborers  there. 

Q  And  you  think  it  must  be  very  hard  there  if  they  would  better  it 
by  coming  to  Indiana  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  especially  at  this  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  his  condition  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  so  deplorable  that  it  would  be  bettered  by  coming  to  Indiana  f — 
A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  their  status  that  yon  are  able  to 
state  that  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  except  newspaper  reports. 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  was  no  demand  'for  laborers  in  Indiana  at 
this  time  t — A.  No,  sir ;  beyond  the  supply  that  we  have  at  home. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  no  hostility  to  emigrants  coming  there  who 
are  self-supporting  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  And  emigrants  of  any  kind,  white  or  colored,  negro  or  Irish,  who 
would  come  there  and  be  self-supporting,  would  not  be  objected  to  f — A. 
I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  There  would  t>e  opposition  to  any  kind  of  people  being  thrown  on 
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public  charity  or  private  charity  with  no  hope  of  their  own  speedy  im- 
provement f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  to  Indiana  recently? — A.  Not  within  the  last  thirty 
days. 

By  Mr.  WiNDOM : 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  introduction  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  persons 
into  your  State  would  create  widespread  distress  I— A.  I  think  not,  be- 
yond the  seven  or  eight  hundred  who  came. 

Q.  There  would  be  considerable  distress  occasioned  among  them  f — 
A.  Some  of  them  might  get  employment,  but  it  would  be  by  throwing 
others  out,  and  there  would  not  be  enough  of  it  to  support  all  the 
others. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  laborer  is  worse  oflf  in  Indiana  than  in  other  States 
of  the  Union  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  as  to  the  other  States  in  the 
Union. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  reason  why  yon  should  be  particularly  overstocked 
in  Indiana  beyond  any  other  State  in  the  Union  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  people  have  come  there  t — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  improvement  in  the  times  generally  out  there! — ^A. 
There  is  some  improvement  in  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State, 
and  considerable  in  merchandising. 

Q.  Is  there  any  in  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  the  crops  last  year  were  very  fine  indeed. 


TESTLMONY  OF  T.  E.  HOOKER. 

T.  E.  Hooker  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Greene  County,  North 
Carolina. 

Q.  Where  is  Greene  County,  with  reference  to  Lenoir  County  ! — A.  It 
is  adjoining  Lenoir  on  the  northeast. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence!  How  far  from  La  Grange! — A.  About 
17  miles. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  portion  of  this  exodus  from  your  county  f — ^A. 
Some  few  have  gone  from  there;  I  think  fifty  or  a  hundred  all  told. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  the  causes  that  induced  them  to  leave  t — 
A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  any  of  those  who  were  about  to  leave  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  !— A.  Some  said  they  thought  they  would  bet- 
ter their  condition  in  Indiana,  as  wages  are  higher  there. 

Q.  Did  they  say  they  had  been  told  thatf — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were 
negro  agents  peddling  round  there,  and  telling  them  very  great  things. 
These  men,  Perry  and  Williams,  were  down  there. 

Q.  Did  they  visit  your  county  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  but  I  reckon 
they  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  they  made  any  speeches  there!— A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  What  were  these  negroes  told  they  could  get  in  Indiana! — A. 
They  were  told  that  they  could  get  $1.50  and  $2  a  day,  and  in  the  harvest- 
ing season  that  they  would  get  (6  a  day. 
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Q.  That  is  what  they  were  told  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  about  their  transportation  T-  A.  Some  of  them  went  think- 
ing they  were  going  to  go  free.  They  went  to  Goldsboroagh  and  fonnd  it 
was  different,  and  they  came  back.  Some  of  those  who  went  off  from 
my  place  came  back. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  your  county  t — A. 
About  as  good  as  it  is  anywhere. 

Q.  As  good  as  any  of  the  adjoining  counties? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Qp  What  wages  do  they  get  f — A.  A  good  negro  hand  can  get  from 
98  to  $10  a  month. 

Q.  What  does  that  include  f — A.  That  includes  furnishing  him  a 
house,  rent  free,  firewood  free,  and  giving  him  a  little  patch  to  cultivate, 
and  furnishing  him  with  rations. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  rule  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  for  A  No.  1  hands  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  length  of  time  does  the  hiring  extend  T — A.  A  great  many 
times  it  is  for  twelve  months,  from  January  to  January  straight  through. 
After  they  get  through  picking  cotton,  then  they  go  to  raising  manure 
for  the  other  crop. 

Q.  What  can  hands  get  for  a  day's  work  by  the  day! — A.  Fifty  to 
sixty  cents;  I  have  had  to  pay  a  little  more  than  that. 

Q.  And  do  you  feed  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  can  hands  make  hiring  in  that  way  during  the  fall  season 
when  cotton  begins  to  open  f — A.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  a  hand  it 
is.    Boys  and  girls  can  make  as  much  as  a  man  picking  cotton. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  t — A.  Fifty  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  The  picking  of  cotton  depends  as  much  on  skill  as  it  does  on 
strength  f — A.  More  so. 

Q.  What  can  a  man  pick  out  in  a  day  f— A.  With  good  cotton  he  can 
pick  from  150  to  300  or  400  pounds. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  of  a  good  picker  f — A.  175  to  200  pounds. 

Q.  That  would  be  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  a  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Cotton  begins  to  open  about  the  10th  of  September,  does  it  not  Y 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  continue T — A.  Up  to  about  Christmas.  Of 
course  as  winter  comes  on  the  cotton  gets  scarcer. 

Q.  What  are  the  politics  of  your  county  T — A.  Republican. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  white  and  colored  Bepublicans  t^^A. 
There  are  about  100  white  Bepublicans  and  800  colored. 

Q.  What  is  your  usual  Eepublican  majority  f — A.  150  to  200. 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  heard  of  any  bulldozing  of  the  colored 
people  in  your  section  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they  vote  as  free  there  as  any- 
where in  America.  They  hold  their  meetings  and  have  their  votes. 
There  are  people  at  the  polls  to  look  after  that,  and  they  are  generally 
colored. 

Q.  Then  you  know  of  no  case  in  the  shape  of  political  persecution 
that  should  have  made  these  men  leave  their  homes  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  classes  theref — ^A. 
It  is  kindly ;  there  is  no  hostility  between  the  two  classes  that  I  know 
of. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  O.  KELLY. 
John  O.  Kelly  (colored)sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 
Question.  Where  is  your  residence! — Answer.  Baleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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Q.  What  is  yoar  profession  or  basinesd  f — A.  I  am  doing  a  livery 
business — all  that  is  done  there. 

Q.  You  run  a  livery  stable  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  property  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  own  any  real  estate? — A.  Yes^sir;  I  own  some  outside 
of  the  corporation  of  the  town,  and  I  have  got  a  house  and  home. 

Q.  You  were  formerly  a  slave  ?^*A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  used  to  belong  to 
General  Cox, 

Q.  How  much  property  at  a  round  guess  are  you  worth  now  f-^-A.  I 
do  not  know,  sir ;  but  I  would  not  to-night  take  less  than  $5,000  for  what 
I  have  got. 

Q.  Have  you  made  all  that  as  a  free  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had 
nothing  at  the  time  of  the  surrender. 

Q.  There  is  a  large  colored  population  in  Wake  County,  is  there  not  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  Wake  has  a  large  population  that  is  colored. 

Q.  What  are  the  politics  of  the  county  ? — A.  Wake  County  goes  Be- 
publican.  It  has  failed  one  year  of  going  Bepublican.  It  failed  to 
supply  the  members  of  the  general  assembly.  With  the  exception  of 
that  it  goes  Republican. 

Q.  By  what  majority  f — ^A.  Well,  it  is  pretty  close.  Along  at  first  it 
was  about  250,  but  now  they  are  beginning  to  hew  it  down. 

Q.  Which  are  the  largest  in  numl>dr  in  the  county,  the  whites  or  the 
blacks  f — A.  You  mean  the  voting  population  f 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  The  colored  people. 

Q.  The  colored  people  are  the  strongest ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  want  the  truth  all  to  come  out,  aud  I  want  you  to  tell  us 
what  yon  can  say  of  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  Wake 
County,  as  to  their  right  to  vote  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties 
generally  ? — A.  Their  right  to  vote  and  their  liberty  in  Wake  County 
is  certainly  good.  Tbo  colored  people  in  Wake  County  have  their  lib< 
erty,  and  their  privileges  are  good.  Tliey  have  free  access  at  the  ballot- 
box  in  Wake  as  much  as  in  any  county  in  North  Carolina.  We  have 
as  little  trouble  there  as  anywhere.  We  have  very  few  diffici^lties 
abont  Baleigh. 

Q.  Do  they  vote  just  as  they  please? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  do.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  half  a  dozen  colored  voters  in  Wake  County  but 
what  votes  the  Bepublican  ticket.  One  or  two  men  have  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket,  but  the  others  scorn  them  and  done  so  much  to  them 
that  I  think  they  are  about  worn  out  at  it. 

Q.  That  was  for  voting  the  Democratic  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  feeling  there  between  the  white  and  colored 
people  f — A.  The  state  of  feeling  betwixt  the  white  and  colored  people 
in  Wake  is  very  good,  unless  yon  count  some  little  peculiar  feelings 
between  some  people  which  has  had  trouble,  that  feeling  is  now  good. 
There  was  a  little  hard  feeling  after  the  war,  but  that  was  because  they 
once  owned  us  and  ruled  us  and  then  they  could  not,  but  all  that  has 
worn  out.  • 

Q.  Does  a  colored  man  have  the  same  right  to  make  his  living  and 
fortune  as  a  white  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  do  so.  The 
white  people  have  got  the  advantage,  because  they  had  land  at  the  sur- 
render and  the  colored  folks  didn't.  Some  of  them  thought  they  were 
going  to  have  laud  given  to  them,  but  a  good  many  have  bought  land 
there  in  Wake  County.  It  is  like  some  of  your  own  race,  who  never 
had  anything  and  never  will  have  it.  It  is  like  a  man  who  went  ofi'  at 
sixteen  and  married  and  have  children,  and  never  had  twenty-five  cents 
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to  bis  name.  That  is  the  way  with  both  races,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  never  have  anything.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will  have 
anything.  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  bnild  ap.  Now,  amongst  my 
people  there  are  a  great  many  who  have  to  work  for  wages,  and  a  great 
many  rent  land  to  make  a  crop.  So  far  as  malice  is  concerned,  there  is 
very  little  betwixt  the  white  and  colored  in  Wake  Coauty. 

Q.  If  a  man  wanted  to  employ  a  laborer  down  there,  woald  he  refuse 
to  employ  a  man  because  he  wks  black  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  your  people  find  any  discrimination  against  them  on  that 
account  T — A.  No,  sir ;  but  yon  have  made  a  pretty  good  scope  there, 
and  yon  must  give  me  time  to  digress  and  come  back.  You  know  there 
are  both  kinds  there,  but  the  colored  men  won't  be  paid  the  same  wages. 
They  work  at  the  same  bench  and  all  that,  but  they  won't  get  as  much 
for  it.  The  people  of  the  South  and  of  Wake  County  prefer  colored 
labor,  and  the  reason  they  do  is  that  they  have  been  pretty  apt  always 
at  ordering  it  about,  and  they  can  still  do  that  with  a  colored  man  bet- 
ter than  with  a  white  man.  They  can  use  the  colored  labor  better  than 
they  can  the  white,  and  I  consider  myself  it  is  the  best  labor  in  the 
circle  of  the  sun.  They  were  turned  loose  by  that  great  party  that  gave 
us  this  liberty,  but  they  did  not  make  provision  for  them.  The  colored 
men  have  been  two  centuries  without  education,  and  are  like  many 
whites  in  our  town  now  and  before  the  war.  They  come  to  town,  for 
instance,  with  three  dozen  eggs,  and  you  say  what  you  will  give  them, 
but  they  say, ''  I  cannot  take  this  money  until  I  go  and  see  Mr.  Adams," 
or  somebody  else,  because  they  do  not  know  the  money,  and  have  to 
have  somebody  to  tell  them  about  it,  and  it  used  to  keep  the  poor  whites 
and  the  blacks  back.  That  was  the  cause  that  they  could  control  them. 
As  to  this  great  movement  of  the  exodus,  that  we  don't  know  aiTything 
about  except  by  a  few  sketches  in  the  papers.  I  do  not  know  anything 
of  that  kind.  As  to  brick-masons  and  carpenters  getting  the  same  wages 
though,  they  can't  do  it,  because  the  white  folks  won't  give  it. 

Q.  About  what  price  is  paid  for  farm  laborers  in  Wake  County  ! — A. 
Well,  sir,  there  is  a  big  farm  right  in  front  of  me,  I  suppose  the  biggest 
in  the  vicinity  of  Raleigh.  They  pay  their  best  hands  $10,  and  on  down 
to  $d,  and  $7,  and  $6.  They  have  been  offering  as  low  as  $6,  and  a 
great  many  say  $6  is  all  they  will  give ;  but  $6  to  $10  is  the  average 
price. 

Q.  That  is  according  to  the  quality  of  the  hand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  he  get  besides  his  pay  f — A.  Where  he  is  hired  he  gets 
his  pay,  and  they  give  him  3^  pounds  of  meat  and  a  peck  of  meal  a  week. 
Some  give  5  pounds,  but  more  give  3^  pounds  and  a  peck  of  meal.  A 
good  many  do  not  board  them,  but  most  give  them  rations. 

Q.  Do  they  give  them  a  house  f — A.  O,  yes,  they  give  them  a  house. 

Q.  And  firewood  free  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pasture  for  a  cow  if  they  have  got  one  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir, 
about  that.  There  are  not  many  who  are  going  to  live  out  if  they  have 
got  acow  and  such  things  as  that.    They  will  do  business  for  themselves. 

Q.  There  is  no  exodus  from  your  county  !-«-A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  one  that  has  left  there. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  feeling  of  kindness  between  the  two  classes  has 
not  been  increasing  of  late  years — if  legislation  has  not  done  more  to 
help  the  colored  people  along  since  it  became  Democratic  than  before  f — 
A.  Of  course,  on  account  of  prejudice  being  worn  down  a  great  deal, 
they  is  in  a  better  condition.  I  say  it  all  came  about  when  yon  was  iu 
charge.  I  never  voted  for  you  because  you  are  a  Democrat,  and  I  said, 
if  you  carried  out  what  you  preached  around  in  the  campaign  I  certainly 
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i^ould  leave  North  Carolina.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  make  soine  laws 
to  keep  men  from  leaving  and  moving  about ;  but  after  you  got  elected 
and  got  your  seat  you  did  more  for  the  colored  people  than  any  other  gov- 
ernor we  have  bad  since  we  have  been  free  men.  Our  other  Bepublican 
governors  did  not  have  a  backbone,  but  give  out ;  but  Governor  Vance 
called  us  snake-killers,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  be  a  snake-killer 
and  go  for  us.  Theu  after  him  comes  Governor  Jarvis,  and  I  would 
take  his  advice  to  the  colored  people  as  quick  as  any  man's  except  Gov- 
ernor Vance.  Still  when  Governor  Vance  was  running  I  feared  him. 
and  thought  I'd  have  to  move.  I  had  a  house  and  home,  and  me  ana 
my  partner  were  doing  all  of  the  livery  business,  and  we  was  colored 
men.  We  is  doing  all  the  business  in  that  town ;  and  as  for  respect  I 
do  not  want  any  more  than  is  shown  me  in  Wake  County  from  every 
man  who  knows  John  O.  Kelly. 

Q.  Is  not  every  other  colored  man  given  the  same  respect  that  you 
are  who  is  sober  and  industrious  ? — A.  Governor,  you  put  a  good  deal 
in  there.  Where  they  see  he  has  taken  a  start  in  an  early  day  and  got 
a  foothold  they  will  help  him.  I  have  seen  the  time  since  the  panic 
when  I  could  take  two  of  my  sons  and  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow  $500  as 
quick  as  any  man ;  and  no  man  who  is  true  to  his  word  and  honest  but  can 
do  it.  But  there  is  one  deficiency  among  my  people ;  there  are  too  many 
men  who  want  to  make  a  crop  without  paying  a  man  for  his  labor. 
When  I  speak  of  these  men  I  have  to  digress  to  get  at  all  of  these  points. 
In  my  days  if  there  was  a  school-book  found  in  the  house  of  a  darkey 
he  got  nine  and  thirty  lashes  for  it.  Where  a  man  'has  got  a  wife  and 
child  and  gets  $6  a  month  he  cannot  live  and  be  honest.  I  hire  seven 
men,  and  I  pay  one  of  them  $7,  another  $6,  and  the  others  $5.50  a  week, 
and  I  see  that  they  have  to  work.  I  see  so  many  of  our  people  going 
to  the  jails  and  penitentiary  that  I  have  been  very  much  disturbed. 
They  have  got  so  that  they  put  a  man  in  jail  if  be  steals  a  big  potatoe. 
Gentlemen,  do  get  to  work,  and  get  this  tiling  done ;  you  have  got  the 
sense  to  do  it,  and  you  fix  it  good.  Get  together  when  these  things 
occur,  and  say  to  a  fellow,  Sam,  you  stole  a  piece  of  meat  from  me,  and 
let  us  see  if  we  cannot  fix  it  up  without  the  law  and  the  jail ;  'cause 
when  he  gets  in  the  solicitor's  hands  he  has  to  get  $4  costs,  and  then 
you  go  sure  to  the  penitentiary.  If  you  give  a  man  good  wages  he  will 
look  to  your  interest,  but  for  these  $5  and  $6  a  month  a  man  cannot  get 
a  good  living  to  save  his  life  and  live  an  honest  one. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  education  of  the  colored  people  down  there f — 
A.  Well,  governor,  in  Wake  County  I  do  not  complain  about  it.  All 
my  politics,  gentlemen,  is  that  if  a  man  has  got  25  cents  I  will  take  him 
up-town  on  my  omnibus;  but  in  regard  to  Wake  County,  the  schools  are 
good,  still  there  is  some  little  complaining  among  folks  who  do  not  know 
what  they  want.  The  complaining  was  about  the  last  legislature  taking 
the  school  committee  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  giving  the 
magistrates  the  power  to  appoint  them.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest 
complaints  among  the  people.  You  wanted  when  you  were  governor 
to  issue  money  for  the  graded  schools,  and  worked  hard  to  do  it,  and 
Governor  Jarvis  is  trying  to  do  it  still.  Everything  is  getting  along 
pretty  well,  and  there  is  no  complaint  except  where  the  county  has  got 
no  money,  and  the  schools  do  not  keep  up  long  enough.  Any  man  will 
complain  when  he  has  got  nothing,  and  must  eat  even  if  he  has  to  steal 
it. 

Q.  The  chance  of  a  colored  child  being  educated  is  as  good  as  that  of 
the  whites  f — A.  Yes  sir  ;  I  send  four  of  mine  to  school  all  the  time. 

Q.  There  is  a  normal  school  there  for  the  purpose  of  educating  teach- 
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ets  for  your  race! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  have  got  a  department  of  that 
house,  too,  at  the  Methodist  church. 

Q.  Who  is  the  connty  treasurer  f — A.  John  B.  Neathery. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics! — A.  Republican. 

Q.  I  want  to  read  you  an  extract  from  his  report  (reading) : 

In  olosing  this  statement  of  the  county  finances  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  which  I  have 
labored  to  make  fall  and  explicit  in  every  respect,  if  you  will  permit  me,  gentlemen, 
I  will  mention  a  few  facts,  not  having  a  necessary  connection  therewith,  bat  which 
bear  high  testimony  to  the  peaceable  and  law-abiding  character  of  the  people  of  Wake 
County,  and  which  should  be  gratifying  to  every  good  citizen. 

With  a  population  of  near  50,000,  Including  the  capital  of  the  State,  we  have  never 
had  a  mob,  riot,  or  serious  disturbance  of  the  peace  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Al- 
though the  candidates  of  the  two  political  parties  have  in  every  campaign  conducted 
a  Joint  canvass,  and  party  feeling  has  at  times  run  high,  yet  we  have  not  had  a  single 
murder,  homicide,  or  death  occurring  from  any  fight,  or  political  disturbance,  or  race 
difficulty  in  twenty  years.  During  tue  past  three  years  we  have  had  in  the  county 
only  three  deaths  from  violence.  In  one  of  these  a  white  man  slew  a  white  man ; 
in  the  second  a  colored  man  slew  a  colored  man  ;  and  the  third  was  a  case  where  a 
fugitive  ftom  justice  was  slain  by  an  officer  while  attempting  to  evade  arrest.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  State  penitentiary  is  located  in  our  oouaty,  and 
all  the  convicts  from  the  entire  State,  whose  terms  of  service  expire,  are  turned  loose  in 
our  midst,  thus  swelling  our  criminal  population. 

To  show  the  good  feeling  existing  between  the  two  races  in  the  county,  it  is  only 
necessary  td  refer  to  one  or  two  facts :  At  an  election  in  Raleigh  Township  last  spring, 
on  the  que^tiop  of  levying  an  additional  tax  on  property  for  the  support  of  graded 
schools,  for  each  race,  there  were  but  thirty  votes  cast  against  the  proposition,  though 
the  bulk  of  the  property  is  owned  by  our  white  population,  and  it  was  well  known 
that  the  colored  children  were  entitled,  under  the  law,  to  share  equally  with  the 
whites  in  the  benefits  of  the  tax  raised ;  and  a  ^ood  portion  of  the  thirty  votes  against 
the  tax  were  cast  bv  colored  voters,  under  a  misapprehension. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  show  the  kind  feeling  of  our  colored  population  towards  the 
whites,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  the  fact  that  we  have  three  colored  fire  compa- 
nies in  this  city,  who  are  always  among  the  very  first  to  respond  to  the  alarm  of  fire, 
and  none  strive  harder  or  incur  greater  risks  of  life  and  limb  to  save  the  property  of 
their  white  fellow -citizens  from  destruction,  though  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
these  colored  firemen  own  any  real  property  themselves.  •  •  •  x  also  deem  it  a 
matter  of  great  gratificiition  that  we  have  at  this  date  more  and  better  public  school- 
houses  for  each  race ;  more  and  better  teachers ;  a  larger  number  of  children  in  the 
schools;  and  a  greater  interest  manifested  in  the  cause  of  general  education  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  county. 
Bespectf  ally  submitted, 

JOHN  B.  NEATHERY, 

Treaturer, 

Q.  Is  that  a  pretty  truthful  statement  of  affairs  there  f — A.  It  is  as 
good  as  can  be  gotten  up  anywhere  as  to  those  firemen.  The  white 
folks  hare  got  an  engine  there,  and  a  pair  of  horses  that  cost  five  hun> 
dred  dollars.  But  you  let  the  fire  bell  ring,  and  the  colored  people  are 
the  first  to  get  there,  and  if  they  are  going  to  put  the  fire  out  at  all  they 
will  done  have  put  it  out  before  the  others  get  there;  The  other  night 
Haygood's  stable  caught  on  fire,  and  the  colored  folks  put  it  out,  and 
the  whites  come  and  gave  their  excuse  that  somebody  stole  their  little 
truck  or  wood  wagon ;  but  the  truth  is  they  haven't  got  the  grit,  no 
how, 

Q.  So  far  as  there  is  any  political  persecatiou  or  bulldozing,  you 
know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  pick  up  and  leave  there  f — A.  There 
is  none  in  our  county.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  below,  but  I  know 
sometimes  when  they  don't  register  somebody  will  try  to  keep  a  man 
from  voting.  There  are  some  little  differences  of  that  kind,  but  there  is 
no  bulldozing  and  saying  a  man  shall  not  vote.  I  don't  see  anything  of 
that  kind  down  there.  The  trouble  is  this  back  law  and  returning 
board,  where  if  they  get  elected  they  count  you  out ;  it  seems  to  me 
they  have  all  learned  schemes  down  there  by  it. 
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By  SeDfttor  Windom  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  returning  board  ! — A.  I  mean  where  a 
man  gets  elected  and  is  counted  out.  I  think  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  the  last  time.  Before  they  got  done  voting  I  think 
they  counted  him  out. 

Q.  That  was  done  by  the  Democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was,  but  I 
don't  know  where  these  returning  boards  first  came  from. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  heard  of  them  ? — A.  The  first  I  heard 
of  them  was  when  Mr.  Hayes  was  elected  up  here. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  them  in  North  Carolina  f — ^A.  I  don't  know  that 
they  call  them  returning  boards,  but  they  have  got  the  same  kind  of 
schemes  for  counting  a  man  out.  I  think  they  counted  Mr.  O'Hara 
out.  It  don't  make  any  difference  what  you  call  it,  but  I  call  them  re- 
turning boards  since  you  all  got  the  name  up. 

Q.  Your  legislature  is  Democratic  f — ^A.  Yes.  sir ;  I  think  this  last 
time  they  had  two  majority.  I  know  they  all  nad  to  stay  at  the  rack 
very  closely. 

Q.  Well,  these  men  who  were  counted  out  were  Republicans, were  they 
not  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Bledso  was,  as  he  would  not  tell 
which  way  he  was  going.  I  think  he  would  have  been  a  Kepublican  if 
he  had  got  counted  in.  I  think  he  ought  to  have  been  put  in,  as  he  was 
in  such  a  good  move  for  us,  as  he  wanted  to  bring  a  railroad  from  the 
western  part  of  the  State  right  to  Ealeigh. 

Q.  Was  there  some  complaint  about  these  men  being  counted  out  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  come  from  Democrats  or  Republicans  f — A.  I  cannot 
tell  which  it  came  from.  I  think  both  sides  have  been  counted,  sir.  I 
know  in  the  last  general  asssembly  they  had  some  white  men  elected, 
and  the  colored  men  came  and  contested  their  seats,  but  they  didn't 
turn  the  white  men  out  but  paid  both,  and  I  think  the  colored  men  got 
the  better  of  it,  for  they  staid  there  and  done  nothing.  They  got  their 
pay  and  had  no  work  to  do. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  magistrates,  and  that  there  was  some  complaint 
about  the  change  concerning  them  f — A.  I  cannot  explain  that,  but  that 
is  one  of  the  complaints ;  the  biggest  we  have,  I  believe. 

Q.  Who  do  those  complaints  come  from  with  reference  to  the  magis- 
trates f — A.  I  think  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  complaints  as  to  the  way  they  were 
treated  in  the  courts! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  don't  know  of  these  things,  but  I 
have  heard  of  it.  They  said  in  some  counties  they  wouldn't  allow 
colored  men  in  the  jury  box.  There  is  discrimination  made  there. 
Where  they  have  them,  out  of  every  jury  they  run  in  from  seven  white 
men  up  to  ten  white  men  and  two  colored  men.  I  don't  think,  though, 
in  our  county  that  is  due  to  the  legislature,  but  I  think  it  is  due  to  our 
sherifit*,  who  has  not  got  the  back  bone  to  stand  up. 

Q.  He  is  a  Eepublicanf — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  elected  by  Republicans. 

Q.  How  is  it  needed — that  back  bone  f — A.  I  tell  you  he  is  a  good 
man,  but  the  bond  which  he  had  to  give,  the  Democrats  had  to  go  on  it, 
and  that  brought  him  under  subordination  to  them.  You  see  if  you 
have  got  me  haltered,  I  cannot  get  far  away  from  you  ;  and  he  cannot 
pick  out  the  jurors  as  freely  as  he  might  do. 

Q.  He  thinks  that  the  Democrats  don't  want  a  majority  of  colored 
jurors  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so ;  him  and  the  Democrats,  too. 

Q.  Are  those  all  the  complaints  you  have  heard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
think  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  they  punish  whites  the  same  as  they  do  the  colored  people  1 — 
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A.  YeSf  sir ;  I  believe  they  do  when  they  get  them  into  the  coart,  bat 
sometimes  they  rnu  a  little  cloak  aroand  it;  if  a  white  man  does  some- 
thing, and  goes  off  to  the  major's  office  and  confesses,  he  can  pay  a  fine, 
and  it  is  not  as  mach  as  sent  into  a  court  If  a  colored  man  does  any- 
thing he  is  sent  to  the  solicitor,  and  is  pretty  boand  to  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary.   , 

Q.  State  the  general  feeling  of  the  colored  people,  and  why  it  is  they 
don't  have  a  fair  show  in  the  courts. — A.  I  can  say  that  I  have  heard 
complaints  of  the  jurors  being  most  all  of  them  whites.  I  do  not  have 
much  to  do  with  the  courts.  I  stay  as  far  away  from  them  as  I  can. 
I  think  there  are  not  a  great  many  cases  where  the  colored  people  are 
treated  wrong.  They  are  brought  and  punished,  and  of  course  they 
don't  like  it 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  a  white  man  would  get  more  for  the  same 
work  than  a  colored  man. — A.  Certainly ;  there  is  not  a  man  hardly  in 
Wake  County  if  he  wanted  a  job  done  but  will  pay  a  white  man  some 
fifty  cents  more  in  the  day  than  a  colored  man. 

Q.  Is  it  because  the  latter  is  a  colored  man  ? — A.  l^o,  sir;  but  jt  is 
nature ;  they  think  the  colored  man  ca[n  live  on  this. 

Q.  Does  that  sort  of  discrimination  extend  to  other  kinds  of  labor  f  I 
mean  to  common  labor,  and  not  to  skilled  labor. — A.  I  cannot  say  it 
does ;  there  are  a  very  few  white  men  who  hire  out  as  laborers. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  people  getting  only  five  or  six  dollars  a  month  ;  is 
that  quite  common  f — A.  Well,  sir,  in  a  great  many  places  they  don't 
like  to  pay  more  if  they  can  get  them  for  that ;  but  that  is  for  common 
boy  hands  and  women  ;  eight  and  ten  dollars  is  the  average  for  men. 

Q.  What  are  the  rations ! — A.  Generally,  a  few  pounds  of  meat  and  a 
peck  of  meal  and  a  pint  of  molasses. 

Q.  Is  that  as  much  as  the  laboring  man  has  to  live  on  for  a  week  ! — 
A.  It  is  not  as  much  as  I  had  when  I  was  a  slave,  for  my  people  fed  me 
as  they  did  themselves. 

Q.  But  you  think  these  petty  crimes  of  larceny  are  committed  largely 
on  account  of  this  inadequate  provision  f — A.  Certainly  I  do,  but  negro 
men  is  better  in  some  respects  in  that  kind  of  doing  than  a  white  man ; 
if  he  goes  to  steal  he  don't  try  to  steal  all  you  have  got  and  the  white 
man  does. 

Q.  When  they  steal  in  this  way  to  prevent  starvation  they  take  them 
and  send  them  to  the  penitentiary  ? — A.  Some  get  off  and  some  go  to 
the  penitentiary. 

Q.  What  is  their  treatment  ?— A.  They  are  all  hired  out,  except  they 
are  put  in  there  for  lifetime  or  for  murder. 

Q.  Is  there  any  considerable  amount  of  that  hiring  out  done! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  are  working  on  the  railroads.  All  the  railroading  work 
up  there  and  on  into  the  mountains  is  being  done  by  them.  Some  of 
the  white  people  who  are  put  in  there  take  advantage  of  it  in  getting  a 
trade.  I  don't  understand  all  tbe  workings  of  it,  for  I  try  to  keep  out 
of  the  penitentiary  myself. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  do  you  think  they  generally  send  people  for 
stealing  those  little  things  we  have  mentioned  f — A.  Until  this  last  act, 
a  man  bad  to  stay  two  years,  but  now  it  is  twelve  months. 

Q.  Is  that  your  understanding  of  the  condition  of  the  colored  race, 
that  in  many  cases  they  are  compelled  from  receiving  short  wages  to 
steal,  and  then  they  are  convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  and  hired 
outf — A.  I  say  you  can  take  it  anywhere  in  the  world,  where  a  man 
with  one  or  two  in  family  besides  himself  gets  only  five  or  six  dollars  a 
month,  he  can't  live  on  it.    Until  this  great  blessing  came  along,  which 
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I  appreciate  as  mach  as  any  man,  it  was  different,  and  they  can't  all 
keep  np  to  it,  altbongh  I  think  as  mnch  of  principle  and  character  as 
any  other  man  that  ever  lived,  I  don't  care  where  he  came  from. 

By  Senator  Yoobhees  : 

Q.  Yon  are  in  the  livery-stable  business  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  yon  pay  your  employes! — A.  1  pay  my  omnibns  drivers 
seven  dollars  a  week,  and  the  one  who  drives  two  horses  five  dollars 
a  week  ;  and  pay  it  to  them  every  Saturday  morning. 

Q.  Are  they  all  colored  men  f — A.  All  of  them  are  out  of  the  seven- 
teen, except  two  white  men — one  for  each  omnibns. 

Q.  They  are  picked  men,  though,  are  they  not — men  who  anderstand 
their  business f — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course,  they  must  be. 

Q.  These  are  high  wages,  are  they  not  f — A.  Not  for  livery  work. 

Q.  You  pay  more  than  anybody  else,  do  you  not ! — A.  More  than 
most  of  people ;  yes,  sir,  I  reckon  I  do,  because  my  work  is  done  at  all 
hours.  I  work  three  every  night,  and  my  partner  four,  and  any  time 
you  come  to  my  office  door,  you  can  get  a  carriage,  unless  you  beat  me 
once,  and  then  you  can't  get  one. 

Q.  You  are  paying  higher  wages,  though,  than  are  paid  to  most  la* 
borers  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  take  a  man  who  hires  by  the  month,  and  who  boards  him- 
self; how  much  ought  he  to  get  f — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  If  they  board  him,  how  much  do  they  pay  ! — A.  If  he  is  boarded, 
they  give  him  about  ten  dollars. 

Q.  Is  that  about  tbe  average  f — A.  That  is  about  the  average  wages, 
where  they  board  them,  and  get  good  hands. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  of  any  representations  made  to  your  people  about 
the  wages  they  would  get  out  there  in  Indiana? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know  anything  of  that  matter  in  the  world.  I  saw,  say  two  or  three 
train  loads  going  to  Georgia,  to  the  turpentine  works.  I  asked  them 
what  they  were  going  for,  and  they  said  they  could  get  better  wages. 

Q.  You  would  not  think  they  could  better  themselves  by  going  from 
Wake  County  to  Indiana,  where  the  colored  man  never  was  seen  in  a 
jury-box!— A.  No,  sir;  1  think  they  would  be  getting  worse.  I  think 
any  man  can  get  along  better  with  the  people  that  he  knows. 

Senator  Vance.  Who  is  solicitor,  who  prosecutes  in  your  county  f — 
A.  This  Mr.  Collins,  a  colored  man  ;  but  he  is  assisted  in  Wake  County 
with  Mr.  Harris.  He  makes  the  bills,  and  Mr.  Harris  does  the  pleading. 
He  is  a  white  man  and  a  Bepublican. 

Senator  Windom.  From  what  you  know  of  the  emigration  from  your 
State,  are  not  as  many  going  to  Georgia  as  Indiana  f — A.  I  do  not  know, 
sir.  I  think,  from  what  I  saw  on  the  trains  going  through  Charlotte, 
and  who  said  they  were  going  to  the  turpentine  country — I  think  there 
were  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  all  told. 

Senator  Vance.  You  do  not  understand  that  they  were  going  there 
to  stay  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they  worked  there  last  year  and  were  going  back 
again. 


TESTIMONY  OP  W.  W.  ARRINGTON. 

W.  W.  ARRINGTON  called,  sworn,  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  ; 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  t — Answer.  In  Nash  County,  North  Car- 
olina. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  movement  of  colored  people  from  your  county 
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to  Indiana  t — A.  I  think  not,  in  my  neighborhood;  but!  nnderdtand 
that  some  went  from  down  about  Bocky  Monnt.  There  have  been  none 
left  from  our  neighborhood. 

Q.  Did  yon  speak  to  any  who  went  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  spoke  to  some 
who  thought  of  going  from  North  Nashville. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  any  reason  for  wanting  to  go! — ^A.  They  said 
they  could  get  big  wages,  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  to  five  dollars 
a  day ;  that  during  harvest-time  they  could  get  five  dollars  a  day. 

Q.  Did  they  say  who  told  them  that  f — A.  A  man  named  Perry,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Perry  yourself! — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  speeches  in  your  county  1 — A.  Not  that  I  know 
of.  But  I  was  at  Eocky  Mount  one  day  and  there  was  a  fellow  over  on 
the  other  side,  in  Edgecombe,  making  of  a  speech,  and  I  understood  it 
was  Perry. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  colored  people 
in  your  section  T — A.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  where  I  live, 
they  are  in  a  good  condition,  and  many  own  land.  It  is  rather  thickly 
settled,  and  mostly  with  colored  people.  Only  once  in  a  while  you  will 
come  across  a  white  man;  but  the  colored  people  own  the  country 
through  there. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  own  f — A.  There  are  four  or  five  thousand 
acres  right  in  my  own  county  owned  by  them. 

Q.  How  much  is  owned  by  them  in  Nash  County  ! — A.  I  reckon  twenty 
thousand  acres ;  all  of  that. 

Q.  How  is  it  distributed  I  How  much  was  to  a  man  f — A.  I  think 
the  smallest  farm  I  know  is  seventy  acres,  and  from  that  up  to  a  thou- 
sand. 

Q.  Does  any  colored  man  there  own  a  thousand  acres  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
one. 

Q.  Who  is  it  t — A.  That  is  myself. 

Q.  Were  you  formerly  a  slave  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  belonged  to  A.  H. 
Arrington. 

Q.  Baldi  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  perfect  gentleman,  if  there  ever  was 
one. 

Q.  Have  you  made  your  property  since  the  war  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  he 
gave  me  a  chance  after  the  surrender.  I  took  charge  of  his  business. 
He  employed  me  to  run  it  for  him,  and  gave  me  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year ;  and  I  laid  it  out  in  land,  right  at  the  start,  and  kept  adding  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  farm  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  the  wages  you  pay. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  pay  my  men  ac- 
<;ording  to  the  grade  of  them.  If  be  is  a  good  man,  who  can  repair 
gates,  make  hoe-handles  and  axe-helves,  and  mend  up  wagons,  I  pay 
him  ten  dollars,  give  him  a  patch  for  his  wife,  and  a  house  to  live  in. 
Some  others  that  are  not  quite  so  good  I  pay  eight  dollars. 
.  Q.  What  do  you  pay  women  ?— ^ A.  The  women  get  five  dollars  and 
board.    Them  we  don't  give  any  allowance. 

Q.  The  men  you  give  just  as  much  as  they  want  to  eatf — A.  Yes, 
air;  but  I  only  allowance  one.  I  buy  a  year  two  huadred  pounds  of 
meat,  and  put  it  there,  and  allowance  him  five  pounds  a  week  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  time  he  knows  when  it  ought  to  be  out. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  rule  of  pay  down  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a 
general  rule  around  there  with  the  farmers.  Good  men  get  ten  dollars 
very  easily. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Edgecombe? — A.  Twelve  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  rule  down  there  t— A.  No,  sir ;  but 
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it  is  aboat  the  same,  I  believe.    That  down  theire,  where  they  take  out 
marl,  is  a  little  better. 

Q.  Do  you  state  that  teu  dollars  a  month,  with  rations,  is  the  average 
price  for  good  hands  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  down  to  eight  dollars.  I 
don't  think  any  man  gets  less  than  eight  dollars  in  our  neighborhood. 

Q.  Doesn't  that  depend  on  the  price  of  cotton  f — A.  We  have  a  stand- 
ing price,  and  don't  change  it.  I  think  where  they  give  more  they  don't 
give  a  patch.  But  if  a  man  has  a  wife,  she  can  take  a  patch  and  make 
a  bale.  There  is  no  charges  made  there  for  the  houses  or  fire-wood. 
.  Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  why,  by  reason  of  political  proscription 
or  legal  discrimination,  the  colored  man  can't  do  as  well  in  North  Oaro- 
Itnaas  a  white  man,  both  of  tbem  being  without  land  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
there  is  a  little  difference  in  the  hiring  of  them.  When  they  hire  a  white 
man  they  take  him  into  the  house  and  feed  him  a  little  better.  But  there 
is  no  difference  generally,  because  there  are  not  many  white  men  who 
hire  out.  I  know  one  named  Dick  Thorpe,  who  does  not  get  but  nine 
dollars  a' month. 

Q.  Is  there  any  interference  down  there  with  the  right  of  the  eoloved 
people  to  vote T — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  a  poll-holder  for  a  long  time, 
in  my  township,  and  both  sides  vote  as  free  as  they  please,  and  we 
have  no  disturbance  and  no  unfair'  means  used. 

Q.  Nash  is  a  Democratic  county,  by  a  very  small  majority,  is  it  not  t 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  beat  you  last  time,  Governor,  by  taking  your  own 
means,  and  running  an  independent  Democrat.  But  there  JLs  about 
three  hundred  m^ority  of  whites  in  the  county. 

Q.  Have  you  many  colored  men  in  your  section  who  are  skilled  me- 
chanics, brick  masons,  house  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  so  on  f — 
A.  I  don't  think  many  of  them  are  brick  masons.  There  may  be  at 
Nashville;  but  there  are  carpenters  up  there.  But  I  don't  know 
what  the  sawmill  man  is  paying  them.  He  takes  a  contract  to  do  the 
building,  and  pays  them  by  the  month. 

Q.  What  chances  have  you  to  teach  and  learn  your  children  t — A. 
We  have  good  chauces,  now.  I  am  one  of  the  school  trustees  in  my 
township.  And  we  have  a  treasurer,  and  the  money  is  paid  out  by  the 
township. 

Q.  How  loug  do  your  schools  run  f — A.  About  four  months. 

Q*  Is  there  a  good  attendance  of  the  children  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;i  I  be- 
lieve ours  has  an  attendance  of  seventy-nine. 

Q.  That  is  your  township  f— ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  one  I  am  tru  tee  for. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  How  far  is  your  plantation  from  Goldsboro'f^A.  It  is  forty  miles 
from  our  depot  to  Goldsboro'. 

Q.  There  is  no  exodus  from  your  county  T — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  heard 
of  none.  Those  fellows  who  were  getting  it  up  did'nt  beat  down  our 
way.    We  are  working  people  up  there,  and  don't  listen  to  such  things. 

.Q-  You  are  against  it  yourself  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am.  I  was  up  there 
at  the  church,  and  one  fellow  was  up  there  who  had  a  lot  of  his  circu- 
lars, but  when  I  came  along  towards  him  he  wheeled  about  and  left. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  t^A.  I  employ  four  ;  but  I  have 
a  right  smart  people  settled  about  on  my  plantation. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  heard  no  complaint  by  these  people  about  their 
condition  in  North  Carolina  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  oomplaiued 
about  this  tenant  lien  law,  and  the  taking  away  the  election  of  magis- 
trates and  their  appointment  by  the  legislature. 

Q.  There  are  cases  of  some  complaint  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  think  they 
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don't  get  jastice  in  that  way;  and  it  is  taking  away  the  righta  of  the 
people.  And  the  legislature  has  been  appointing  men  for  magistrates 
who  conld  not  be  elected  by  the  people. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  anything  of  injustice  done  them  in  the  conrtsT 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  They  say  that  if  a  man  commits  larceny,  if  he 
is  blooded  stock  it  is  covered  np;  bat  a  poor  white  man,  or  colored 
man,  they  lay  him  out.  I  know  there  was  a  gentleman  there  from 
Halifax  who  stole  something,  and  all  the  lawyers  tried  to  say  that 
what  was  the  matter  with  him  was  a  disease,  andtried  to  prove  it  by 
doctors.  They  tried  to  prove  that  it  was  what  they  called  a  kepto- 
maniac. 

Q.  You  mean  kleptomaniac? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  think  if  a  colored 
man  steals  he  is  not  a  kleptomaniac,  bat  if  it  is  a  white  man  it  is  a 
kleptomaniac. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  colored  men  and 
white  men  in  your  courts  f — A.  Sometimes  there  is  a  little  difference. 

Q.  Do  these  differences  become  the  subject  of  complaint  among  your 
people  f — ^A.  Well,  sir,  there  has  been  no  people  in  my  section  that  has 
been  sent  to  jail  since  the  surrender.  It  is  generally  the  refugees  who 
come  in  there  from  other  counties. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  Who  is  the  solicitor  in  your  district! — A.  Swift  Galloway. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics  T — A.  He  is  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Who  was  before  him  f — A.  Log.  Harris. 

Q.  Mr.  Cook  was  the  first  Democratic  solicitor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  Harris 
was  solicitor  before. 

Q.  And  he  was  a  Republican  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  you  appointed 
Cook. 

Q.  And  he  is  a  pretty  fair  man,  isn't  he  f-^A.  Yes,  sir,  but  this  judge 
who  said  this  about  the  kleptomaniac  was  a  Democratic  judge ;  and  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  kleptomania,  and  he  put  him  in  jail. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  But  got  to  the  penitentiary  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  one  of  those  who 
got  out  of  jail.  Tliere  were  a  heap  of  them  got  out — Republicans  and 
Democrats  too. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HILLIARD  ELLIS. 

HiLLiABD  Ellis,  colored,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Question.  Where  is  your  place  of  residence  T — Answer.  In  four  miles 
of  Wilson  Township,  in  the  county  of -Wilson,  North  Carolina. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  movement  among  the  colored  people  with 
reference  to  this  exodus  movement  in  your  section  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
suppose  there  has  been  some. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  itf — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard 
people  talking  about  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  inducement  was  held  out  to  them  to  leave 
North  Carolina  f— A.  Some,  I  think,  were  going  for  better  wages,  and 
some  were  complaining  that  they  could  not  get  their  rights  under  the  law. 
I  cannot  really  tell  you  all  that  was  said,  for  I  just  heard  it.  I  think 
some  of  them  went  just  to  have  a  big  ride — some  for  one  thing  and 
some  for  another.    They  did  not  talk  much  to  me  about  it. 
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Q.  Why  f — A.  Because  I  suppose  they  thought  it  was  no  use  talking  to 
me ;  I  wasn't  going  nohow.    They  organized  a  club  there,  I  understand. 

Q.  Was  that  a  secret  society  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  Nobody 
could  get  their  secrets  unless  he  joined  the  club. 

Q.  Was  there  any  agents  up  there  making  speeches  to  them  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  fellow  from  Goldsboro'  by  the  name  of  Evans ;  I 
think  they  said  that  was  the  name.  He  was  encouraging  the  thing 
along,  as  I  heard  it. 

Q.  What  were  the  inducements  he  held  out  to  these  people^ f — A.  He 
said  they  could  get  from  one  to  two  and  three  and  four  dollars  a  day, 
according  to  the  season.  When  spring  opens,  I  think  they  were  to  get 
two  dollars  and  a  half  and  three  dollars. 

Q.  Was  that  in  Indiana  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  inducement  was  offered  them  about  transpor- 
tation ? — A.  Yes,  Sir ;  I  heard  some  say  that  they  had  to  pay  so  much, 
and  then  they  gave  them  the  secret  of  how  to  get  along  out  to  Indiana. 
Some  of  them  thought  they  were  to  go  free. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  t — A.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Q.  Do  you  own  land  t — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  much  t — A.  I  have  a  little  upwards  of  two  hundred  acres. 

Q.  Is  it  good  or  poor  land  f — A.  It  is  tolerably  good  land. 

Q.  What  is  it  valued  at? — A.  I  can  hardly  tell  you,  but  my  taxes  are 
twelve  or  thirteen  dollars  a  year,  as  I  pay  no  poll  tax. 

Q.  You  can  tell  us  the  usual  price  of  labor  there  f — A.  In  my  neigh- 
borhood we  don't  pay  as  much  as  they  do  down  below  on  the  big  farms. 
The  wages  are  eight  and  ten  dollars  down  there ;  but  we  don't  push  them 
up  our  way,  and  only  pay  them  seven  and  nine  dollars.  That  is  the 
price  right  in  my  neighborhood. 

Q.  What  does  that  include  f — A.  It  gives  them  a  house  rent  free, 
fire- wood  free,  and  a  patch  to  tend,  and  five  pounds  of  meat,  and  a  peck 
of  meal  a  week. 

Q.  You  pay  them  from  seven  to  nine  dollars,  according  to  the  grade 
of  the  bandf^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  are  some  I  would  rather  give 
nine  to  than  to  give  seven  to  others. 

Q.  You  give  them  five  pounds  ration,  a  peck  of  meal,  a  house,  a 
patch,  and  fire- wood  free  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  does  that  last  f— A.  That  is  for  twelve  months.  I  gen- 
erally hire  for  a  year  at  a  time. 

Q.  What  do  day-laborers  get  when  you  hire  them  t — A.  Forty  cents 
a  day,  with  lodgings  and  rations. 

Q.  Is  there  any  restriction  upon  the  legal  rights  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  your  county  T  Are  they  interfered  with  in  their  right  to  vote  t — A. 
No,  sir;  not  at  my  township.  I  have  been  poll-holder  there  myself  for 
a  long  time. 

Q.  You  mean  you  have  been  a  judge  of  elections  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Some- 
times we  have  little  differences  about  the  men's  registering,  but  there  is 
no  violations  and  no  difficulties  there. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  vote  the  same  as  others  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a 
black  man  votes  the  same  as  a  white  man. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  way  all  over  the  county  T — A.  I  heard  of  little  dis- 
turbances around  in  places,  but  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  disturb- 
ances in  town. 

Q.  Your  voting-place  is  not  in  Wilson — in  the  town,  I  mean  t — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  live  four  miles  out,  and  vote  at  a  place  about  a  mile  from  my 
place. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks 
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there  ? — A.  I  bave  heard  of  no  difBcalties  between  them.  I  know,  of 
coarjBe,  in  town,  when  they  are  drinking,  of  Saturday  evenings,  tbey 
are  liable  to  have  difficalties  and  fights.  Bat  there  is  nothing  political 
in  that. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  of  any  reason,  in  the  way  of  political  disturbances 
or  proscription  or  discrimination  of  the  laws,  to  make  these  people  leave 
your  conntry  !— »A.  No,  sir.  One  thing  I  beard  them  say,  that  they  were 
going  where  they  could  get  better  wages ;  that  they  could  not  live  on  the 
prices  if  cotton  was  low.  But  I  think  it  amounted  to  about  the  same, 
in  the  way  of  living,  as  when  they  got  thirteen  and  fourteen  cents  for 
cotton.  They  could  get  meat  for  five  cents,  which  was  cheaper  than 
they  ever  got  it  before.  The  price  of  cotton  is  better  than  it  was  last 
year,  and  and  the  price  of  labor  has  gone  up  with  it. 

Q.  About  how  much  real  estate  has  been  acquired  by  the  colored 
people  in  your  county  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  6ir.  I  know  people 
right  in  my  neighborhood,  and  could  pick  out  scattered  men,  who  own  a 
good  deal. 

Q.  Can  a  colored  man  who  |s  sober  and  industrious  stand  as  good  a 
chance  as  a  white  man  to  acquire  property,  when  both  of  them  start 
without  any  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  always  done  so  myself. 

Q.  Can  one  do  as  well  as  the  other  t — ^A.  I  think  they  do.  If  any 
difference  has  been  made,  I  can't  see  it.    I  always  do  well  myself. 

Q.  These  men,  you  said,  were  going  to  Indiana  for  better  wages ; 
have  you  beard,  anything  from  them  since  they  have  been  out  there f — 
A.  I  have  heard  oi  them,  but  not  myself.  Mr.  Farmer,  who  lives  near 
me,  received  a  letter  from  some  of  them,  which  they  said  to  send  to 
Hilliard  Ellis's  church  to  be  read. 

Q.  Was  it  read  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  contents  of  it  Ir->A.  He  wanted  them  to  make  up 
some  money  to  bring  him  back  home.  He  said  he  wanted  all  the  mem- 
bers to  throw  in  a  little  to  help  him. 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  give  for  wanting  to  come  home  t — A.  He  said 
he  had  been  there  eighteen  days  and  only  made  two  dollars.  He  said 
he  had  stopped  there  in  town  and  could  get  no  work,  and  he  wanted  his 
friends  to  help  him  back. 

Q.  Did  he  come  back f^ A.  No,  sir;  not  yet,  unless  he  has  got  there 
since  I  left  home. 

Q.  Did  they  make  up  money  for  him  t— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  said 
they  didn't  know  whether  he  would  get  the  money  or  not;  and  they 
would  look  further  into  it.  They  ask^  me  if  I  would  give  something, 
and  I  said  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Could  a  man  who  is  getting  ten  dollars  a  month,  his  house  and 
rations,  and  a  patch  to  tend  to,  support  himself  and  family  on  that  T — 
A.  He  ought  to  do  it  at  the  present  prices  of  provisions. 

Q.  In  the  eotton-picking  season,  don't  the  women  and  children  make 
good  wages  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  time  of  their  best  wages.  A 
child  can  pick  out  as  much  as  a  man,  almost,  and  they  make  more  in 
cotton-picking  time,  than  any  other  time.  That  is  the  reason  that  a 
good  many  of  them  won't  hire  only  until  fall.  They  work  until  the  crop 
is  laid  up,  and  then  depend  on  making  double  wages  during  the  picking 
season. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  complaint's  as  to  injustice  being  done  them 
in  the  courts  f — A.  I  have  heard  some  of  them  grumble  about  not  get- 
ting justice  in  some  cases;  but  I  have  heard  both  sides  to  that.  One 
says  that  they  didn't  do  right,  and  the  other  say  that  it  was  right,  and 
backwards  and  forwards  in  that  way. 
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Q.  Ir  there  do  complaint  tbat  there  is  a  difference  made  in  the  courts 
between  whites  and  blacks  ?  —A.  I  have  heard  of  it.  I  have  heard  some 
of  them  say  they  didn't  get  justice  because  they  were  black  men. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  case  tliat  was  so? — A.  No,  sir;  I  only 
heard  that  the  colored  people,  as  a  general  thing,  was  oftener  in  the 
courts  for  larceny  than  the  white  people. 

Q.  That  make«  a  difference  and  causes  more  of  them  to  be  in  the  peni- 
tentiary f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  BecausH  more  of  them  commit  these  little  crimes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  they  think  they  are  not  dealt  justly  hy,  niui  then  sometimes  they 
slip  into  the  penitentiary  before  they  know  it,  not  being  enlightened  to 
know  the  law.  But,  I  think,  in  my  neighborhood,  they  try  and  take 
care  of*  themselves. 

Q.  When  a  colored  man  has  an  established  cliaracter  for  integrity  and 
honesty,  don't  He  stand  the  same  chance  of  getting  justice  as  the  white 
man  f — A.  I  tliink  he  does  in  my  town;  I  don't  go  there  myself  about 
the  courts,  and  I  only  hear  about  it  after  the  courts  are  done. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  You  spdke  of  some  complaints ;  are  they  general  among  the  colored 
people? — A.  I  have  heard  them  complain  a  good  deal  after  the  courts 
were  over  for  a  while.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  in  such  and  such  a 
case  that  was  tried  that  they  didn't  think  that  they  got  justice  because 
it  was  a  colored  person. 

Q.  Did  they  think  it  was  injustice  to  them  because  of  their  color? — 
A.  Yes,  sir :  on  account  of  their  color.  But  then,  you  know,  in  many 
times  they  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  There  is  an  impression  that  they  didn't  get  even-handed  justice? 
— A.  That  is  the  talk  among  them ;  but  I  don't  get  to  see  and  I  don't 
know  that  any  wrong  is  done  them.  I  would  not  know,  probably,  if  I 
was  to  see  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  in  the  way  of  complaints  about  the 
tenants  law  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  a  little;   but  not  enough  to  tell. 

Q.  Is  your  county  Kepublican  or  Democratic  ? — A.  It  is  Democratic, 
and  always  has  been.    They  have  got  a  majority  there. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  trom  Goldsborough  ? — A.  It  is  about  twenty- 
four  miles  from  Wilson  to  Goldsborough. 

Q.  About  how  many  people  have  gone  from  your  county  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know,  sir ;  really  I  could  not  tell.  But  there  are  a  good  many  gone 
right  out  of  that  town. 

Q.  You  sayyou  have  heard  of  some  political  troubles  in  Wilson  County? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  serious.  They  were  just  little  differences  between 
individual  men. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  them  given  as  a  reason  for  this  emigration? 
— A.  No,  sir;  but  some  of  them  says  they  wanted  to  go  where  they  could 
get  better  wages. 

Q.  You  said  you  heard  of  no  disturbance  in  your  locality,  but  there 
were  some  in  VVilson? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  mostly  from  whisky. 
It  would  be  where  they  were  drinking,  and  they  would  have  a  drunken 
fight.    There  was  no  Democrats  or  no  Republicans  in  it. 


TESTIMONY  OF  ELLIS  DICKSON. 

Ellis  Dickson,  colored,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Yanob  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Green  County. 
17  EX 
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Q.  What  is  your  nearest  railroad  station  f — A.  Kin.ston  is  tlie  nearest 
raiload  station. 

Q.  How  tar  do  yon  live  from  there? — A.  I  live  fifteen  miles  from 
there.    I  live  on  Snow  Hill. 

Q.  What  is  yoar  occupation  f — ^A.  I  am  a  mechanic. 

Q.  What  kind  of  mechanic T — A.  A  mill  wri£:ht. 

Q.  Are  you  a  farmer  toot — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  farm  some,  too. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  colored  people  left  your  county  in  this  exodus 
movement? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  few. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reasons  why  they  left;  what  they  said  about 
itf — A.  1  have  heard  them  say  they  were  going  because  they  heard 
they  could  get  better  wages;  and  they  thought,  probably,  they  could 
do  better  in  Indiana  than  they  were  doing  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  say  anything  about  the  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth amendments  being  repealed  if  they  did  not  get  upr North  in  a  cer- 
tain timet — A.  No,  sir;  1  never  heard  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  making  speeches  to  them  t — A.  I  think 
there  was  one  man  came  down  there  and  made  a  speech  to  them.  I 
don't  know  his  name,  but  he  went  in  the  court-house  and  made  a  littjle 
speech.  1  went  up  and  heard  it,  and  it  sounded  so  much  like  nothing 
to  me  that  I  turned  right  around  and  went  home. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  his  name! — A.  No,  s:r. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  that  county  with 
regard  to  their  material  interests  f  How  are  they  doing  and  prosper- 
ing t — A.  Some  in  our  county  are  getting  along  tolerably  well,  and  some, 
I  suppose,  are  doing  surry. 

Q.  As  compared  with  the  white  folks,  who  have  to  work  the  same  as 
they,  are  they  doing  as  wellt — A.  Just  about  the  same. 

Q.  Is  there  any  persecution  of  them  in  respect  to  their  political 
rights  t — A.  No,  sir ;  none  at  all.  I  have  been  to  the  ballot-box  often, 
and  seen  black  and  white  people  riding  together,  and  voting  different 
ways. 

Q.  Is  there  any  disturbance  among  them,  concerning  their  right  to 
vote  t — A.  They  vote  the  same  as  white  men,  so  far  as  I  see. 

Q.  How  are  they  situated  as  to  their  schoolsf — A.  They  have  their 
free  schools  just  the  same  as  the  white  people.  The  white  people  have 
their  free  schools  to  themselves. 

Q,  What  are  the  average  wages  in  your  county  for  ordinary  farm 
laborers ! — A.  Last  year  they  were  seven,  eight,  and  nine  dollars,  and 
on  up  to  ten  for  some  hands. 

Q.  Then,  from  seven  to  ten  would  be  the  wages  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  does  that  include  t — A.  It  included  his  house,  his  board,  fire- 
wood, and  a  little  patch.  That  is  the  general  way  that  they  work  on 
wages. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  crop t— A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  tend  to  crops 
on  shares. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  pay  the  landlord  when  they  crop  on  shares  t — 
A.  If  a  man  furnishes  all  his  own  material — his  horses,  plows,  and  sup- 
plies— he  pays  one  third  of  the  corn  and  one-fourth  of  the  cotton,  while 
some  of  them  rent  for  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  horse. 

Q.  How  much  is  that? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  generally  rents  at  the  rate  of 
eight  liniMlred  pounds  for  thirty  acres.  If  he  crops  and  gets  the  mate- 
rial and  supplies  from  the  landlord,  then  the  tenant  gets  one-third  of  the 
corn  and  one  fourth  of  the  cotton. 

Q.  That  is  jnst  about  reversing  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  the  landlord  furnishes  only  the  land,  and  the  tenant  his  own 
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Stock,  lie  pays  one-third  of  the  corn  and  one  fourth  of  the  cotton  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  bat  sometimes  he  has  a  contract,  and  pays  a  third  of  the  cot- 
ton, according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

Q.  And  if  the  landlord  furnishes  everything,  the  payment  is  reversed. 
-^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the. genera)  way.  I  have  some  croppers  on  my 
place  who  pay  me  a  fourth  of  the  cotton  and  a  third  of  the  corn,  and 
that  is  the  general  rule  in  my  neighborhood. 

Q.  Well,  so  far  as  yourself  is  concerned,  your  business  is  that  of  a 
millwright  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  employment  at  your  business? — A.  I  find  something 
to  do  pnaty  much  all  of  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  work  for  wages  or  by  the  jobf — ^A.  By  the  job,  but  some- 
times for  wages. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  get  a  d-iy  when  you  work  for  wages  I — A.  Three 
and  a  half  a  day,  and  sometimes  four  dollars.  I  have  known  as  high  as 
five  dollars  to  be  paid  in  our  country. 

Q.  What  are  the  usual  wages  per  day  ? — A.  Two  and  a  half  and  three 
to  four  dollars. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  wages  between  white  men  and  black 
men  . — A.  None  in  the  millwright  business.  I  get  as  much  as  any  white 
man  who  ^oes  down  there. 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  discrimination,  where  men  would  not  hire 
you  because  you  were  a  colored  man  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  any 
such  experience  as  that. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  people  would  have  been  satisfied  if  it 
had  -not  been  for  these  statements  about  better  wages  made  to  tbemf^ 
A.  I  must  say,  they  would,  from  the  way  they  were  stirred  up  about  it. 
They  were  told  that  they  could  get  three  dollars  a  day  and  twenty  dol- 
lars a  month  ;  and  that  sounds  mighty  nice  to  get  that  much  money. 
They  were  told  that  land  was  cheaper,  and  they  would  get  homes  in  a 
short  time. 

Q.  When  you  take  a  job,  as  boss  millwright,  do  yon  have  hands  under 
yon  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  had  as  high  as  eighteen  and  fifteen,  down  to 
ten. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  them  ? — A.  I  have  none  who  work  for  less 
than  ten  and  twelve  dollars  a  month,  and  from  that  on  to  sixteen  and 
eighteen  dollars. 

Q.  These  are  not  skilled  laborers,  are  they? — A.  Xo,  sir;  they  are 
men  who  come  in  and  move  and  lift  things  around. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  employ  w^hite  men  under  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q  Did  you  pay  tbem  the  samel — A.  Yes, sir;  tbe  same  wages.  I 
have  paid  some  of  th^^m  more,  and  have  paid  them  as  high  as  four  and 
a  half  a  day,  white  and  colored. 

Q  What  is  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  white  and  colore  Imen  in 
your  section! — A.  Why,  it  seems  to  be  friendly  down  there  in  my  neigh- 
borhood; so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  so  in  my  county. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  colored  people  down  there  bought  land? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  how  much  they  own  in  your  county  f — A.  I  have 
an  idea  about  those  who  are  close  around  me.  1  guess  there  are  some 
five  or  six  men  who  have  bought  right  close  around  me.  One  I  know 
bought  three  hundred  acres,  another  one  hundred  acres  not  more  than 
three  weeks  ago ;  and  ther<»  are  two  or  three  who  own  land  a  little 
further  ofif. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Colonel  Jones,  up  seven  miles  above  Snow  Hill  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.    I  bought  my  place  from  him. 
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Q.  How  is  it  with  the  colored  people  about  their  schools  T — ^A.  We 
have  very  fiue  schools  down  there,  consideriug. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  colored  people  down  there  are  doing  as 
well  as  white  people  with  the  same  start  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Wtndom  : 

Q.  What  is  good  land  worth — snch  as  yoa  bought! — A.  From  nine 
to  ten  dollars  an  acre.    I  believe  that  is  what  they  pay  down  there. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  from  colored  people  about  dis- 
criminations being  made  against  them  on  account  of  their  color  T — A. 
No,  sir;  not  any  worth  noticing.  I  have  heard  something  about  the 
white  people  not  dealing  justly  by  them  ;  but  I  think  maybe  they  are 
mistaken. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  none,  then  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  juries  down  there! — A.  We  have  colored  jurors; 
we  used  to  have  half  colored,  but  we  don't  now. 

Q.  What  isthe  proportion  of  white  and  colored  people  in  your  county  T 
— A.  I  do  not  exactly  know. 

Q.  The  blacks  are  the  largest  in  number? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  a  Democratic  or  Republican  county  ? — A.  It  is  Republican. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  majority  of  colored  people — the  Republicao 
majority,  rather? — A.  I  am  acquainted  with  two  hundred,  I  believe. 

Q.  Then  .\ou  elect  your  Republican  oflReersf — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  then 
the  number  is  a  little  less  now  than  two  hundred,  I  think. 

Q.  Dow  far  is  it  from  you  to  Goldsboroughf— A.  Twenty-flve  miles 
from  my  place. 

Q.  Has  there  any  considerable  number  of  colored  people  left  3*bur 
county! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  them  down  there? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 
Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  your  politics. — A.  I  am  a  Republican. 


TESTIMONY  OF  NAPOLEON  HIGGINS. 

Napoleon  Higoins,  colored,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  Near  Ooldsborongh.  I 
don^t  stay  in  Goldsborough,  but  it  is  my  county  seat.  I  live  fifteen 
miles  from  town 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ! — A.  I  am  farming. 

Q.  Do  you  farm  your  own  land  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  own  ! — A.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  it! — A.  I  worked  for  it. 

Q.  Were  you  formerly  a  slave  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  a  free  man  before 
the  war. 

Q.  You  say  you  worked  for  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  worked  for  it,  and  got 
it  since  the  war. 

Q.  What  is  it  worth  per  acre  ! — A.  1  don't  know,  sir,  what  it  is  worth 
now.     I  know  what  I  paid  for  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  iiay  for  it  ! — A.  I  believe  I  paid  $5,500 ;  and  then 
I  have  got  a  little  town  lot  there  that  1  don't  count ;  but  I  think  it  is 
worth  about  $500. 
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Q.  Then  yoa  have  made  that  all  since  the  warf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  mnch  cotton  do  joa  raised — A.  I  don't  raise  as  much  as  I 
ought  to.    I  only  raised  fifty-eight  bales  last  year. 

Q.  What  is  that  worth  f — A.  I  think  I  got  $55  a  bale. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  work  yourself? — A.  I  generally  rent  my 
land.  I  only  worked  four  last  year,  and  paid  the  best  hand,  who  fed 
the  mules  and  tended  around  the  house,  ten  dollars;  and  the  others  I 
paid  ten,  and  eight,  and  seven. 

Q.  That  was  last  yeart — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  did  you  give  them  besides  their  pay! — A.  1  gave  them 
rations ;  and  to  a  man  with  a  family  I  gave  a  garden  patch  and  a  house, 
and  a  place  to  raise  potatoes. 

Q.  What  about  the  rate  of  wages  in  your  section  of  the  country ;  does 
that  represent  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  a  no  account  hand  don't 
get  much,  and  a  smart  one  gets  good  wages. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  contracts  for  this  yeart — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  but  I 
am  only  hiring  two  hands  this  year. 

Q.  What  do  your  tenants  pay  you  for  the  use  of  your  landf — A. 
Some  of  the  tenants  give  me  a  third  of  the  corn  and  a  third  of  the  cot- 
ton. Then  I  have  got  some  more  land  that  I  rent  out  to  white  men, 
and  they  give  me  a  fourth  of  the  cotton,  and  another  gives  me  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  lint  cotton  for  twenty  acres. 

Q.  Does  anybody  interfere  with  your  right  to  vote  down  there? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  with  any  of  the  rights  of  your  race? — A.  No,  sir;  we  vote  freely 
down  there.  Of  course,  if  one  man  can  persuade  you  to  vote  with  him, 
that  is  all  right.    But  you  can  vote  as  you  please. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics  ? — a.  I  am  a  Bepublican,  and  that  is  the 
way  my  township  generally  votes. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  no  interference  with  the  rights  of  your  race 
there  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

A.  There  has  been  something  said  here  about  the  landlord  and  tenant 
act.  Do  you  think  that  does  anybody  any  harm  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
law. 

Q.  The  object  of  it  is  to  give  you  a  lien  on  everything  your  tenant  has 
until  your  rent  is  paid? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  that. 

Q.  These  white  tenants  can't  run  off  any  of  your  cotton  until  you  are 
paid? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  five  or  six  miles  from  them,  and  they  can't 
run  it  off.  They  might  do  it  and  I  not  see  them  if  1  did  not  haVe  the 
law  to  back  me ;  and  they  are  just  as  apt  to  run  it  all  off  as  not  when 
they  start.    • 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  is  a  good  protection  to  you  in  your  rights? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  schools  down  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  the  money  raised  for  them  ?  Most  of  it  is  by  a  property- 
tax,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  poll-tax  all  goes  to  education  except  twenty-five  cents  on 
the  dollar? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  land  your  race  has  acquired  in  that 
county? — A.  I  reckon  they  have  got  fifteen  hundred  acres  in  our  town- 
ship; but  I  Could  not  tell  how  much  in  the  county. 

Q.  Is  there  any  distinction  made  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks 
down  there  in  the  renting  of  lands? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Both  are  paid  the  same  wages  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  unless  a  man  wants 
to  hire  some  man  to  lock  his  doors  and  look  after  and  keep  his  keys; 
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then  they  pay  him  more.  And  if  it  is  a  colored  man  that  he  has  confi- 
dence in,  they  pay  him  the  same. 

Q.  l8  there  any  dispoRition  there  to  take  all  white  men  as  tenants  f — 
A.  No,  sir;  in  our  township  they  take  them  without  regard  to  color.  If 
a  man  is  a  smart  man,  he  gets  in  just  the  same  as  a  white  man.  Col- 
ored men  rent  from  white  men,  and  white  men  from  colored  men. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  any  of  those  peopl6  who  went  to 
Indiana? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  one  who  went. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  speeches  of  any  of  these  men  who  were 
stirring  up  these  men  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  their  circularH? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  hear  of  any  inducements  offered  to  them  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  letters  from  any  of  them  who  went  out  there  f — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  wasn't  acquainted  with  any  who  went.  I  learned  more  of 
it  at  Goldsborongh,  last  Monday  night,  when  I  was  coming  on  here, 
than  I  ever  knew  before. 

Q.  Are  there  any  complaints  among  your  people  as  to  discriminations 
in  the  courts,  between  the  whites  and  blacks! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
heard  ihem  say  that  the  same  evidence  that  will  convict  a  colored  man 
for  stealing  won't  convict  a  white  man. 

Q.  When  they  are  convicted,  are  they  punished  alike? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
in  the  same  cases.  I  have  spoke  to  them  and  told  them,  lots  of  times, 
that  of  course  they  would  be  convicted  many  times  where  a  white  man 
would  get  out,  and  the  onl^  way  to  avoid  that  was  to  quit  stealing.  I 
told  them,  a  white  man  has  got  more  sense  and  more  money  to  pay  law- 
yers and  knows  better  how  to  hide  his  rascality,  and  the  best  way  for 
the  colored  man  to  keep  out  of  the  penitentiary  was  to  quit  stealing. 

By  Senator  Windom: 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  impression  among  colored  ]ieople  down  there 
that  they  don't  get  justice? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  two  or  three  colored 
men  get  convicted  they  think  so.  But  there  are  more  black  men  con- 
victed because  there  are  more  of  them  tried. 

Q.  You  say  they  have  not  got  sense  enough  to  get  out  of  it  when 
they  get  in;  they  have  attorneys,  do  they  not?— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  very 
often  they  have  not  got  the  money  to  feed  up  an  attorney ;  and,  you 
know,  the  more  von  pay  a  lawyer  the  more  he  sticks  with  you. 

Q.  Is  there  not  discrimination  therein  the  employment  of  mechanics  t 
— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

By  Senator  Voorhees: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  these  people,  white  and  bla«k,  who  have 
been  convicted  that  yon  thought  were  convicted  wrongfully  ?— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Yon  thonght  they  were  rightfully  convicted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  on  juries  yourself;  did  you  ever  make  any  differ- 
ence between  them  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  sat  on  juries  there  many  times, 
and  sat  on  a  cat^e  of  a  white  man  who  was  tried  for  his  life. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  colored  men  on  that  jury  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
the  only  one  on  that  one;  but  1  have  been  on  others. 

Q.  You  have  sat  on  jniies  when  white  men's  eases  were  being  tried, 
both  on  the  criminal  and  on  the  civil  sid(*s  of  the  court? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  white  man  object  to  yon  sitting  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  most  of  ihis  talk  about  disciiuiination  and  injustice  is  by 
men  who  have  been  disappointed  in  the  results  of  their  suits? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  l"on  see  no  cause  for  it  yourself  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Yon  have  he<rd  white  men  who  complaioed  just  as  bitterly? — A* 
Yes,  sir ;  of  oourse.  I  suppose  they  are  like  I  am.  I  always  try  to  beat 
the  case. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Yon  say  >oa  think  this  land  and  tenant  act  a  good  thing;  do  yon 
think  the  renter  is  in  favor  of  it! — A.  I  don't  know;  they  never  say 
anything  to  me  about  it.    I  d>m  on  the  other  side  of  that  question. 

Q.  Does  not  the  fact  that  you  own  285  acres  of  land  give  you  a  little 
better  standing  in  the  community  than  most  of  your  colored  friends  f — 
A.  Of  <M)urse;  I  suppose  it  does. 

Q.  How  did  you  start  itf — A.  I  rented  a  farm  and  started  on  two 
government  horses.  I  went  to  the  tightest  man  I  knew  and  got  him  to 
help  me.    I  rented  from  Mr.  Exam  out  there. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others  there  who  have  succeeded  as  well  as  youf — 
A.  Yes,  sir,  there  are.  One  or  two  more  w.ho  have  succeeded  better 
than  me.  There  are  several  of  them  in  good  circumstances  there  in 
our  township.    I  think,  altogether,  they  own  1,500  acres  there. 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  own  this? — A.  I  reckon  150. 

Q.  The  1,500  acres  is  divided  up  among  150  people? — A.  No,  sir;  a 
good  many  of  them  have  got  none. 

Q.  This  is  what  I  asked  you :  How  many  own  this  1,500  acres,  all  put 
together? — A.  I  reckon  a  dozen.  It  might  not  be  more  than  eight.  It 
is  from  eight  to  a  dozen,  anyhow.  But  there  are  a  number  who  own 
some  little  lots  of  four  or  five  acres  that  I  have  not  mentioned. 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  0.  DANE. 

J.  C.  Dane  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr,  Dane? — Answer.  Richmond  is  my 
headquarters. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  traveling  jigent  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Bailroad. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing,  with  reference  to  the  transportation 
of  emigrants  ? — A.  Nothing,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  try  to  do? — A.  After  I  found  out  what  they  were 
doing,  and  that  they  were  under  nhe  control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  knew  wo  had  a  shorter  route,  and  I  tried  to  get  at  the  negroes 
who  were  controlling  t^at. 

Q.  Who  did  yon  go  to! — A.    To  Tailor,  Evans,  and  this  man,  Scott. 

Q   Where  did  yon  see  them? — A.  In  Goldsborough. 

Q.  When  ! — A.  The  first  time  I  saw  them  was  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember. I  went  down  there  ancl  saw  how  thej'  were  going,  and  in  what 
way. 

Q.  Were  you  sent  by  the  company  ? — A.  I  had  no  instructions  from 
any  officer.    I  have  my  general  instructions  to  look  after  business. 

Q.  You  are  a  passenger  agent? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  ,>ou  went  to  see  if  you  could  get  your  share  of  these  emi- 
grants?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wanted  to  see  how  they  were  going.  I  did  not 
know  they  were  going  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  first. 

Q.  What  did  they  tell  you? — A.  I  heard  that  they  were  coming  by  Wash 
ington ;  and  I  heard  from  some  of  them  that  they  said  they  could  only 
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pay  to  Washington  or  Weldon ;  and  I  said  that  I  didn't  want  any  bnsi- 
ness  of  that  kind.  They  were  just  trusting,  after  they  got  here,  to  the 
government  or  to  the  aid  society. 

Q.  They  were  starting  in  the  dark,  then,  and  trusting  to  these  agen- 
cies to  get  them  on  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there  on  the  2d  of  December, 
and  I  think  they  left  the  next  day.  I  staid  over  that  day  and  came  up 
to  Eichmond  on  the  same  train. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Dukeheart  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  there,  and  be 
went  in  charge  of  them. 

Q.  He  bid  lower  for  them  than  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  their  idea  that  this,  being  Washington  City,  and  the  seat 
of  the  government,  that  they  would  get  on  from  here  by  its  aid  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  no  Washington  City  on  your  route  ! — A.  No,  sir  j  if 
they  had  gone  on  my  route  they  would  have  beeu  thrown,  probably,  on 
the  hands  of  our  citizens  at  Eichmond  or  some  other  point. 

Q.  But  you  bave  not  taken  any  of  them  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  of  them  came  through  Washington  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  about  all  the  connection  you  had  with  these  men  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  In  January  I  went  down  and  saw  Evans,  and  told  him  I  had 
come  to  make  a  proposition  to  him.  The  first  time,  they  were  then  en- 
gaged to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  he  asked  time  to  see  about  that. 
Scott  said  he  would  listen  to  the  proposition,  as  he  was  clear  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road.  But  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since  the 
20th  of  January. 

By  Senator  Windom: 

Q.  The  reason  you  could  do  nothing  with  them  was  liecause  they  had 
a  contract  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  these  agents  a  dollar  a  head  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would 
have  done  better  than  that  for  them,  because  we  have  a  shorter  line,  and 
they  were  working  the  territory  that  we  tbiukis  legitimately  ours. 

On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  7,  at  11 
a.  m. 


ELEVENTH    DAY. 

Washington,  Saturday ^  February  7, 1880. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:   The  Chairman  (Senator  Voorhees),  Senators  Vance  and 
Windom. 
The  taking  of  testimony  was  resumed  as  follows: 

TESTIMONY  OF  LEONAED  G.  A.  HACKNEY. 

Leonard  G.  A.  Hackney  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  Shelbyville,  Shelby  Coun- 
ty, Indiana. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  f — A.  1  am  practicing  law. 

Q.  What  position,  if  any,  do  you  hold? — A.  1  am  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  the  sixteenth  judicial  circuit. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether  there  have  been  any  colored  emigrants 
from  North  Carolina  in  your  county,  or  any  attempt  to  put  them  there! 
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— A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  12th  of  December  a  number  of  them  arrived 
there. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  what  became  of  them  f — A.  They  arrived  there  iii  the 
motDingat  about  10  o'clock,  ou  the  western-bouud  tralo.  Tbey  got  off 
the  traiu  right  on  at  the  depot  platform.  It  was  a  very  cold  morning, 
and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Morgan,  a  colored  man,  there  took  charge  of 
them,  and  took  them  to  his  place  of  business,  a  sort  of  barber's  shop  and 
tenement-house  combined.  The  mayor  of  the  city  called  the  common 
council  together  that  evening,  and  made  a  statement  to  them  in  writing, 
that  these  people  were  there  in  destitute  circumstances,  and  unless  aid 
was  given  them  at  once  they  would  suffer  and  perhaps  die  from  expos- 
ure and  starvation.  I  believe  a  committee  of  the  council  was  appointed 
to  provide  for  them  temporarily  through  charity,  and  to  feed  them,  and 
finally  to  secure  homes  for  them  if  they  could.  I  know  they  remained 
there  at  Morgan's  for  several  days,  but  what  final  provision  was  made 
for  them  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  the  crowd  f — A.  I  did  not  count  them, 
but  I  was  told  there  were  twenty-six.  I  believe  the  mayor  so  reported 
to  the  council. 

Q.  Were  they  men  and  women,  both  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  children. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  were  men  f — A.  I  am  not  advised  as  to 
the  proportion.     1  think  some  six  or  seven  were  men. 

Q.  You  say  they  landed  there  on  the  12th  of  December  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  a  bitter  cold  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  any  provision  having  been  made  for  them  f — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  utter  destitution f — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  mayor  reported  so. 

Q,  And  the  mayor  made  an  official  proclamation  that  they  were  in 
need  of  charity  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  beca-he  of  themf — A.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  all  of 
them.  1  have  seen  a  number  of  them  about  the  streets  of  Shelbyville, 
but  I  do  not  know  their  employment. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  are  living  ? — A.  I  know  they  are  in  and 
about  Shelbyville. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  lot  that  came  to  your  placet — A.  That  Is  the  only 
lot  to  my  knowledge.  I  wsis  at  the  depot  at  that  time,  but  I  have  been 
told  there  were  two  or  three  other  squads  that  came  in.  One  that  came 
to  Greesburgh  came  through  in  wagons.  Others  came  over  the  I.,  G. 
&  L.  road  to  Greensbiirgh  and  Saint  Paul,  and  they  would  be  driven  in 
or  walk  in  to  Shelby  ville.    Taat  I  have  he  ir*l,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Shelby  County  is  a  Democratic  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  district  it  is  in  are  Marion  and  Hancock  Counties,  and 
that  makes  it  a  close  district  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ^  the  difference  it  is  thought 
is  not  more  than  200,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  any. 

Q.  Are  the  Republicans  of  the  same  mind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  district  is  composed  of  Shelby,  Marion,  and  Hancock  Coun- 
ties!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  negroes  going  into  Hancock  County  t — A. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  anything  of  it  from  Hancock  County. 

Q.  Have  they  not  gone  to  Indianapolis! — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  prosecuting:  attorney  ;  have  you  in  any  way  in 
that  capacity  come  into  contact  with  any  of  these  emigrants  from  North 
Carolina! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Shelby ville  there 
was  a  meeting  of  citizens,  and  some  resolutions  were  passed  concerning 
the  exodus,  and  one  of  the  resolutions  was  to  the  effect  that  the  officers 
executing  the  law  should  take  all  proper  and  necessary  steps  to  ascer- 
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tain  who  was  engaged  in  this  basiness  of  importing  paupers  into  the 
county,  so  that  they  might  be  prosecuted. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  upon  that  point;  I  believe  there  is  a  penalty  of 
$500  for  bringing  a  pauper  into  the  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  a  law  of  1852,  probably;  that  is  my  recollection. — A. 
I  know  it  is  a  law  of  several  years'  standing. 

Q.  That  is  making  it  a  penal  offense  to  bring  any  pauper  into  the 
State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  instructions  from  the  bench  npon  that  point? — A. 
No,  sir,  I  received  none  except  what  was  in  the  resolution  where  the 
officers  were  advised  to  take  all  necessary  and  proper  steps  in  the  mat- 
ter. At  that  time  the  grand  jury  was  in  session,  and  they  caused  sub- 
pcenas  to  be  issued,  and  one  or  two  of  these  North  Carolina  emigrants 
were  brought  before  them.  One  of  them,  I  do  not  remember  which, 
but  one  was  named  James  Har|)er. 

Q.  What  was  his  statement  like? — A.  1  heard  it  only,  and  it  was  to 
the  effect  that  Sam  Perry  and  one  Williams  visited  North  Carolina 
and  made  speeches  and  offered  inducements  to  persons  to  emigrate  to 
Indiana,  telling  them  of  their  destitution  in  the  South,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  North  over  the  South,  ot  the  liberty  they  wonld  enjoy  there, 
and  the  high  wages  they  could  receive  for  their  labor,  and  that  their 
transportation  would  cost  them  nothing  if  they  wonld  go.  He  said 
there  was  an  arrangement  by  which  their  transportation  would  be  paid 
to  Washington,  and  in  Washington  there  was  a  society  to  receive  them 
and  pay  their  expenses  to  Indiana.  He  said  that  from  the  time  they 
left  North  Carolina  until  they  reached  Indiana  they  did  not  know  where 
they  were  to  be  located.  He  said  that  several  car-loads  started,  and 
none  of  them  stopped  until  they  reached  the  Indiana  line.  I  a^ked  him 
if  he  knew  of  any  persons  in  the  train  at  the  time  who  were  not  Repub- 
licans. He  said  that  he  believed  without  exception  they  voted  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  He  said  there  was  a  sort  of  understanding  that  they 
were  to  be  received  there  by  somebody,  but  h<^  did  not  know  who  it  was. 

Qr  What  did  he  say  about  finding  these  representations  true  or  false  T 
^A.  They  had  been  there  so  short  a  time  that  I  knew  he  did  not  know 
as  to  that,  so  I  did  not  ask  him. 

Q.  What  di<l  be  say  about  the  scope  of  this  emigration  scheme  ?  How 
many  were  going  to  be  put  into  the  State?— A.  I  do  not  think  he  stated. 
Knowing  that  the  political  aspect  of  the  movement  was  insisted  on,  I 
asked  him — I  do  not  know  whethet  I  or  the  foreman  of  the  graml  jury 
asked  the  question,  but  he  said  all  the  women  who  came  there  had  hus- 
bands and  would  be  on  after  a  while.  I  asked  another  colored  man  the 
question  you  put  to  me. 

Q.  Who  was  that?— A.  A  man  who  represented  himself  as  Flowers. 
He  represented  that  he  was  sent  there  from  this  place  by  some  society. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?— A.  He  was  telling  the  auditor  of  our  county, 
Mr,  Carson,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Henry  Kay,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  myself, 
and  he  said  that  some  fifteen  thousand  would  be  brought  into  the  State. 

Q.  Did  he  say  at  what  time? — A.  He  said  on  or  about  the  Istof  Feb- 
ruary;  that  is  my  recollection.  He  claime<l  that  he  had  been  sent  out 
there  to  investigate  the  character  and  surroundingof  alargeand  pretty 
vigorous  mob  at  Shelb.yville. 

Q.  Was  there  any  mob  there? — A.  It  is  alleged  by  some  that  there 
was,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  it? — A.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  not 
present.  I  make  this  statement  because  it  has  been  reported  that  I  was 
present.    Although  I  do  not  insist  very  vigorously  on  the  denial,  as  I 
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am  a  Democrat  and  opposed  to  the  exodas,  yet  I  rnake  it  to  set  myself 
right.  On  the  night  this  mob  wa8  reported  to  have  visited  the  station 
I  was  going  liome,  and  saw  half  a  dozen  people  standing  near  the 
stairs  leading  to  Mr.  Blair's  law  office.  I  halted  near  them,  and  they 
told  me — some  one  did — to  go  upstairs.  I  went  upstairs  and  foand 
several  gentlemen  assembled  there,  and  among  them  several  geLtlemen 
appointed  on  a  committee  to  visit  the  trains  and  see  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  exodus  coming  into  Indiana.  Somebody  said  that  a  tele- 
gram had  been  received  from  Cincinnati,  stating  that  a  train  load  of 
emigrants  were  coming  on  to  Shelby  ville.  Judge  Ord  and  Mr.  Glessner 
and  I  met  them  there,  and  we  went  home  together.  I  can  only  tell  from 
the  statements  of  these  persons  who  were  present  as  to  what  was  done, 
and  their  statements  differ  very  much  from  the  statements  made  in  the 
newspapers,  botb  as  to  the  persons  present  and  the  character  of  the 
transactions. 

Q.  That  was  the  kind  of  mob  that  was  spoken  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tbere  was  no  qaeetion  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  your  folks  to 
these  people  coming  there  because  they  were  colored  people  only  I — A. 
"Soj  sir ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  decided  opposition  to  it  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  by  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  population  in  our  town, 
without  regard  to  the  color  of  the  people. 

Q.  Is  it  opposed  by  the  workingmen  I — A.  I  think  by  a  large  portion 
of  them,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  approximate  the  number. 

Q.  It  is  winked  at  and  connived  at  by  your  town  politicians  of  the 
Kepublican  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Republican  newspaper  in  your  townt 
— A.  It  has  taken  occasion  to  assail  anything  that  the  Democrats  or  the 
Democratic  papers  say  about  it.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
other  encouragement  it  has  given  to  it. 

Q.  They  give  it  no  other  encouragement  than  to  oppose  the  Demo- 
crats for  opposing  itt — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  paperf — A.  It  is  called  the  Eepublican. 
It  is  a  daily  and  weekly  paper,  edited  by  Simeon  J.  Thomas,  Mr.  Win- 
gate,  and  Mr.  Bone. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Bonef — A.  Alfred  P.  Bone  is  postmaster. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  Republican  newspaper  that  is  opposed  to  this 
emigration  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  all  hostile  to  this  investigation  f — A.  As  far  as  I  have 
seen'  they  are  inclined  to  ridicule  it ;  but  this  man  Flowers  said  there  was 
an  organization  here,  an  emigration  society,  that  was  furnishing  trans- 
portation to  these  people,  and  that  there  was  a  subordinate  society  in 
Indianapolis. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  anybody  there  who  was  active  in  the  matter  I — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  did  not  ask  about  that. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  that  book  is  (handing  a  book  to  the  witness)  f 
—A.  It  is  the  acts  of  the  regular  and  special  session  of  the  legislature 
of  1875  of  our  State. 

Q.  1  wisti  .>ou  would  read  there  on  page  lOG  of  the  acts  of  the  Indi- 
ana legislature  on  the  subject  ot  landlords  and  tenants. — A.  (Reading.) 

''  Section  1.  Be  it  ena<ited  by  ihegencral  assembly  off  lie  State  of  Indiana^ 
That  section  seventeen  ot  the  above  recited  act  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  Section  17.  In  all  causes  where  the  tenant 
agrees  to  pay,  as  rent,  a  part  ot  the  crop  raised  on  the  leased  premises, 
or  a  cash  rent,  the  landlord  shall  have  a  lien  on  the  crop  raised,  under 
such  contract,  for  the  payment  of  such  rent:  Provided^  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prohibit  the  tenant  from  removing  from  such 
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leased  premises  and  disposing  of  so  ranch  of  said  growing  crop,  not  more 
than  his  part,  when  the  rent  is  to  be  paid  in  part  of  the  crop  raised,  and 
in  other  cases,  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  crop  growing  or  matured. 
Approved  March  11,  1875." 

Q.  That  seems  to  be  a  lien  on  the  whole  crop  with  the  privilege  to  the 
tenant  of  the  removing  of  such  portion  as  is  his  to  the  extent  of  not 
more  than  one-half  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Where  the  rent  is  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  crop,  he  is  prevented  from  removing  more  than  one-half  of  his  own 
portion,  and  where  it  is  a  cash  rent  he  can  remove  more  than  a  half  to 
create  a  lien  on  the  whole,  if  it  is  at  cash  prices. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  here  that  the  penal  laws  of  North  Carolina  are  very 
severe  upon  the  crime  of  petit  larceny.  As  you  are  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, state  what  are  the  laws  in  your  State  on  that  subject,  and  tor  what 
time  a  man  can  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  it. — A.  The  general  stat- 
ute defining  petit  larceny  and  prescribing  a  penalty  provides  that  the 
larceny  of  any  sum  under  $15  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  State  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  more  than  14  years,  and  not  less 
than  one  year. 

Q.  I  think  a  man  can  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  steiiling  one 
cent  for  not  less  than  a  year,  and  not  more  than  three! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  the  amendment  of  1877. 

Q.  Now  there  was  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  our  legislature, 
which  I  could  not  get  this  morning,  on  the  subject  of  burglary  or  bur- 
glarious trespass ;  I  wish  you  would  describe  it. — A.  There  was  an  en- 
actmeut  during  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  1879  to  the  effect 
that  any  person  who  should,  in  the  day  or  night,  with  or  without  force, 
enter  the  property — describing  different  characters  of  property — of  an- 
other, with  the  intention  of  committing  any  misdemeanor  or  doing  per- 
sonal violence,  or  removing  any  property  which  the  party  was  not  aa- 
thorized  to  remove,  he  should  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  imprisoned  not 
more  than  fourteen  and  not  less  than  two  years. 

Q.  Then  if  a  man  were  to  step  intj  an  outh  lasefir  a  loaf  of  bread  or 
apiece  of  bacon-ham,  he  could  be  punished  iu  that  wayf — A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  passed  because  people  were  trampin^r  around  through 
the  State,  and  going  into  outhouses  and  stealing? — A.  I  do  not  know 
the  entire  spirit  of  it,  but  when  the  session  tir.st  met  there  were  some 
young  men  in  our  county  charged  with  larceny,  and  the  evidence  estab- 
lished that  they  had  gone  to  a  man's  stable  and  taken  his  horse,  or,  per- 
haps two  horses  and  sleigh  ;  and  they  had  driven  around  over  the  coun- 
try. Hi)  pursued  them  and  did  not  get  up  with  them  until  they  came 
back  to  the  stable.  It  was  not  their  intention  to  steal  the  property,  but 
only  to  use  it  for  their  frolic;  and  hence  it  was  an  error  in  charging 
either  larceny  or  burglary,  as  there  was  no  felonious  intent.  There  was 
another  case  of  a  tramp  who  had  gone  to  the  house  of  a  lady  there  and 
taken  her  horse  and  ridden  it  some  distance  and  then  turned  it  loose. 
So  I  wrote  to  Major  Gordon  and  suggested  some  such  an  act  as  this,  and 
it  was  passed. 

Q.  Then  it  must  have  commended  itself  to  the  votes  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature! — A.  Yes,  sir j  but  1  do  not  know  what 
occurred  at  the  passage  of  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  demand  for  unskilled  laborers  in  Shelby  County  f — 
A.  Well,  sir,  our  poor  farm  is  conducted  with,  I  think,  very  great  econ- 
omy, at  an  expenditure  of  $10,000  a  year,  and  so  far  as  rafy  knowledge 
and  information  is  concerned,  the  demand  for  labor  has  always  been 
abundantly  supplied,  and  still  there  has  been  ample  demands  made 
upon  the  accommodations  of  the  farm. 
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Q.  What  do  joa  know  of  people  seekinipf  labor  about  there  aud  not 
finding  it  ? — A.  I  know  of  many  round  there  who  are  good  laborers 
who  complain  of  having  no  work  to  perforin. 

By  Senator  WiNDOM: 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  county  t — A.  Shelby. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  people  have  come  in  there  f — A.  I  have  no  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  nnmber.  I  was  told  by  persons  who  counted 
the  first  batch  that  there  were  26. 

Q.  That  you  say,  was  December  12 T — A.  Yes,  sir;  my  information 
is  not  very  definite  as  to  the  number  following  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  information  about  the  others  f — A.  I  think  I 
could  safely  say  as  many  as  twenty  have  come  in  since  that. 

Q.  Were  they  men  or  women  mostly  f — A.  These  I  understand  to 
have  been  men  who  have  come  in  since. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? — A.  I  have  understood  so. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  in  the  first  batch  f — A.  As  I  stated,  I 
do  not  know  myself,  but  I  was  told  six  or  seven,  and  I  am  not  certain 
but  that  I  got  that  information  from  this  man  Harper. 

Q.  Then  there  were  about  the  usual  number  of  men  out  of  the  first 
twenty  six  composing  families? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  as  to  that.  I 
think  this  man  told  me  he  had  charge  of  one  or  two  families,  and  that 
the  husbands  had  not  come,  but  were  to  arrive. 

Q.  Then  there  were  rather  more  than  the  usual  number  of  women  and 
children  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  something  of  a  number  of  them  getting  off  at  a  station 
and  walking  or  riding  in  ? — A.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  some  getting  off 
at  Greensburgh  and  Saint  Paul,  twenty  miles,  probably. 

Q.  They  would  get  off  at  the  station  and  come  in  at  night,  I  under- 
stand f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  .vou  know  what  was  the  reason  of  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  understood  they  had  some  fears  of  violence. 

Q.  Was  that  after  the  organization  of  this  self-constituted  committee 
of  which  you  spoke,  and  who  were  to  go  and  see  them  arrive  f — A.  I  do 
not  speak  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  is  that  room  of  which  you  spoke  t — A.  I  stated  it  was  a  room 
once  occupied  by  Mr.  Blair  as  a  law  office,  and  I  went  up  there. 

Q.  Who  did  you  find  there? — A.  I  found  fifteen  or  twenty  persons 
there. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing? — A.  They  were  talking  about  receiving  a 
telegram  from  Cincinnati  that  a  large  train  load  of  emigrants  had 
started  to  Shelby ville,  and  were  going  down  there  to  the  depot  to  in- 
quire into  it. 

Q.  Was  it  just  a  simple  inquiry,  that  they  were  going  to  make?  Did 
it  occur  to  you  that  that  was  rather  a  novel  way  to  make  an  inquiry? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  occurred  to  me  in  any  way. 

Q.  How  did  it  occur  to  yon  as  an  officer  of  the  law  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  as  an  officer  it  occurred  to  me  at  all. 

Q.  How  did  it  occur  to  yon  as  a  citizen  ? — A.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
there  were  some  hoo<llnms  going  down  there  to  act  the  fool. 

Q.  What  kind  of  people  were  they  in  this  party  ? — A.  They  were  not 
the  best  class  of  people,  some  of  them. 

Q.  You  thought  they  were  a  crowd  of  roughs  going  down  to  the  train 
to  act  the  fool? — A.  I  think  some  in  the  party  were  pretty  rough. 

Q.  How  many  respectable  people  did  .vou  notice  ?  —A.  Four  or  five. 

Q.  Were  they  opposing  the  operations  of  the  hoodlums  in  the  matter 
of  investigating  the  train  ? — A.  I  heard  no  talk  of  it. 
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Q.  What  were  they  doing  t — A.  Tliey  were  qaiet,  aud  two  of  the  gen- 
tlemen came  out  and  we  went  off  together. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  they  were  going  to  do,  these  hoodlnmsT — A. 
They  said  they  were  going  down  there  to  tell  the  damned  niggers  they 
could  not  stop  there. 

Q.  Did  they  do  anything  more  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  thought  they  might 
go  down  there  an'l  talk  loud  and  give  us  just  such  a  report  as  we  got. 

Q.  The  report  made  of  that  affair  was  pretty  rough  in  some  cases, 
was  it  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  expected  it  from  the  character  of  our 
partisan  newspapenii. 

Q.  And  you  saw  all  that  was  going  on,  and  as  a  peace  officer  did  not 
speak  to  prevent  it  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  a  peace  officer. 

Q.  If  you  see  a  mob  in  process  of  forming,  do  not  you  feel  it  to  be 
your  duty  to  tell  people  to  desist  f — A.  1  did  not  take  it  that  there  was 
anything  in  the  character  of  a  mob  there. 

Q.  What  is  a  mob  in  your  estimation?  —A.  Well,  it  is  something  in 
the  character  of  a  crowd  of  people  with  pistols,  rocks,  and  bludgeons 
bent  on  doing  violence. 

Q.  That  was  the  character  of  the  report  that  was  made  of  this  crowd, 
was  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  aud  I  took  occasion  to  ask  a  number  of  peo- 
ple about  it,  and  found  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Who  did  you  ask  1 — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  persons. 

Q.  Who  was  one  of  them  T — A.  John  Hook  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  Is  he  a  hoodlum  T — A.  He  is  recognized  as  one  by  some  people. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  the  hoodlums  to  hear  about  what  they  did  f — A. 
I  went  to  one  of  those  who  were  there. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  them  to  know  what  they  did  as  a  mob  f — A.  I 
thought  they  would  know  best,  certainly  better  than  peo[>le  who  were 
at  home  in  bed. 

Q.  Is  it  the  character  of  your  prosecutions  that  when  there  is  a  crime 
to  be  prosecuted  you  go  to  the  criminal  to  find  out  whether  he  is  guilty 
^rstf — A.  I  have  frequently  had  men  charged  with  crimes  before  a 
grand  jury,  and  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  inquire  into  both  sides. 

Q.  Who  did  you  inquire  of  on  the  other  side  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I 
did  so.  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  make  any  inquiries  on  the 
other  side. 

Q.  You  stated  you  did  make  inquiries  on  the  side  of  the  hoodlums  T — 
A.  That  was  only  for  personal  reasons.  • 

Q.  And  you  were  satisfied  that  the  reports  of  their  transactions  were 
not  so! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  ask?— A.  I  asked  Walter  Colt;  he  was  a  Re- 
publican. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?^A.  He  said  it  was  a  damned  lie. 

Q.  Most  of  the  Kepublicans  reported  the  names,  did  they  not  ? — A.  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  them  were  there. 

Q.  You  think  there  were  uo  Republicans  about  the  depot! — A.  I  do 
not  know  of  any. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  any  of  them  about  it  ? — A.  Nothing.^ 

Q.  What  did  you  say  when  they  said  in  the  room  that  they  were 
going  to  the  train? — A.  Not  a  word. 

Q.  Were  you  not  in  favor  of  their  going  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  opposed  to  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  it? — A.  I  did  not  give  it  a  thought. 

Q.  W^ho  invited  you  as  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  go  up  there  ? — A. 
Nobody  did  it. 
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Q.  Were  you  not  the  prosecuting  attorney  f — A.  Yes,  sii*. 

Q.  And  you  were  invited  to  their-  meeting  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  >ou  to  go  upstairs  T — A.  I  think  Mr.  Wilson,  but  there 
was  DO  consultation  about  it.  He  whs  connected  with  a  newspaper.  He 
is  a  sort  of  volunteer,  and  he  simply  said  to  me  to  go  upstairs. 

Q.  Did  he  go  up  with  >out — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  this  volunteer! — A.  Well,  his  paper 
that  he  was  with  pretended  to  be  a  Democratic  paper,  but  it  was  doubt- 
ful. 

Q.  To  get  at  it  straight,  now,  you  were  going  along  on  the  street  and 
a  man  invited  you  upstairs  into  a  room  ;  now  were  those  parties  you 
fannd  there,  those  15  or  liO,  very  much  excited  I — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think 
not. 

Q.  They  had  received  news  that  a  train  load  ot  emigrants  were 
coming,  and  they  were  going  down  to  see  to  it;  what  did  they  mean  by 
that? — A.  They  said  they  were  going  down  to  tell  the  damned  niggers 
they  could  not  get  off  there.' 

Q.  And  these,  you  think,  were  hoodlums? — A.  I  do  not  think,  and 
did  not  say,  they  were  all  hoodlums. 

Q.  You  said  there  were  rej«pectable  people  and  hoodlums  in  the  crowd, 
and  they  were  going  down  to  the  train  to  tell  the  damned  niggers  they 
could  not  get  off  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  saw  them  making  these  arrangements  and  said  nothing  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  saw  them,  and  I  said  nothing. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  ihat  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  law  to  prevent 
the  negroes  from  getting  off  the  train  I — A.  Technically,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  substantially  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  thought  that  breach  was 
more  than  closed  by  the  purposes  of  bringing  them  there. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  your  home  and  to  your  room  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  you  think  that,  after  the  prosecuting  officer  had  been 
invited  into  their  counsels,  and  had  tailed  to  warn  them  of  their  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  they  would  consider  you  wouhl  not  be  hard  on  them  f — 
A.  In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  think  of  it  when  I  got  to  my  room  ;  I  did 
not  think  anything  about  it.  I  was  not  sent  for  to  be  consulted  about 
it.  I  was  not  consulted  ;  not  a  word  was  said  to  me,  personal iy,  about 
the  purposes  of  their  going. 

Q.  We  understand  you  that  you  were  invited  up  there  I — A.  I  under- 
stand that  I  stopped  there  antl  asked  what  was  going  ou,  and  they  said 
t)  go  upstairs,  and  I  went  up,  and  found  these  men  there,  heard  their 
conversation,  and  then  went  home. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  to  invite  prosecuting  officers  in  where  a  conspiracy 
is  being  formed  9 — A.  I'do  not  consider  there  was  any  conspiracy  in  this 
case. 

Q.  You  found  respectable  men  and  hoodlums  there,  and  they  said  a 
number  of  people  were  coming  there  on  a  train,  and  they  were  going 
down  there  to  tell  them  not  to  get  off;  did  not  you  understand  that  that 
was  a  conspiracy  to  intimidate  those  people? — A.  I  understood  that 
there  were  a  number  of  men  who  were  going  down  to  the  train  to  tell 
the  damned  niggers  not  to  get  off,  and  you  can  make  what  you  please 
out  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  heard  ?— A.  That  is  all  I  heard. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there? — A.  About  three  minutes. 

Q.  Who  addressed  you  first  when  you  went  into  the  room? — A.  I 
Stated  to  you  that  I  was  not  addressed  at  all.  I  stated  that  I  stepped 
in  and  stahl  there  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  went  home. 

Q.  You  staid  there  long  enough  to  know  they  were  going  to  keep 
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these  negroes  and  innocent  people  of  a  peaceable  character  from  getting 
off  of  the  train  and  stopping  in  your  town  T — ^A.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  the  peaceable  character  of  the  negroes.  I  thought  if  they 
went  down  there  and  did  what  they  said,  it  would  be  a  decided  notice 
to  the  negroes  that  they  were  not  wanted  there. 

Q.  You  thought  no  violence  was  going  to  be  committed  f — A.  No^ 
.  sir.  I  say  they  were  swearing  that  the  damned  negroes  should  not  get 
olf  there. 

Q.  Were  they  men  who  would  naturally  give  a  polite  notice  of  that 
sort  to  people  they  did  not  like! — A.  They  were  the  kind  of  men  who 
usually  do  more  talk  than  they  do  acting.  I  did  not  believe  that  there 
would  beany  violence,  and  I  think  there  was  none.  I  think  my  impres- 
sions at  the  time  were  proved  to  be  correct. 

Q.  Is  it  a  habit  in  your  county  to  call  the  prosecuting  attorney  in 
when  a  thing  of  that  sort  is  to  be  done;  or  did  you  think  that  this  was 
a  Democratic  crime,  and  you  being  a  Democratic  prosecuting  attorney, 
it  would  make  no  diiference  if  you  were  informed  of  it  f — A.  I  did  not 
think  any  of  those  things. 

Q.  It  is  the  habit,  is  it  not,  in  your  county,  to  call  the  prosecuting 
attorney  in  when  a  crime  is  contemplated? — A.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
Democratic  crime,  or  that  my  being  a  Democratic  prosecuting  attorney 
had  anything  to  do  with  my  going  there  that  night. 

Q.  Now  you  have  said  that  you  were  invited  to  go  there,  and  then 
yoii  have  said  that  you  were  not ;  which  sh^ll  I  believe  ? — A.  I  said  no 
such  tiling.  I  said  I  saw  a  man  named  Wilson,  who  was  near  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  the  party  or  not;  but 
when  I  asked  what  was  going  on  he  said  to  go  upstairs.  I  did  not  con- 
sider that  as  an  invitation,  but  simply  a  notice  that  if  I  was  curious 
about  it  I  could  go  and  find  out  for  m.yself. 

Q.  You  saw  him  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  to  go  upstairs  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  said  I  saw  him 
there,  but  I  did  not  say  he  went  upstairs. 

Q.  Why  did  he  invite  you  up  f — A.  I  h.ive  no  impression  about  that^ 
because  he  did  not  invite  me  up. 

Q.  Well,  think  about  it. — A.  It  requires  no  thought,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  no  impression  on  the  subject? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  came  down  after  seeing  what  was  going  on,  did  you 
have  any  impression  about  it? — A.  I  did  not  think  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  up  there? — A.  I  never  said  he  was  up  there. 

Q.  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  you  were  ordered  up  there? — A.  I 

,  was  not  oidered  up  there.     I  have  said  to  you  a  dozen  times  almost,  and 

I  repeat  it,  that  I  met  William  Wilson  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  I 

asked  what  was  going  on  upstairs,  and  he  told  me  to  go  upstairs  and 

Q.  What  did  you  consider  that  to  be  ? — A.  I  told  you  the  facts,  and 
you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Q.  Then  I  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  an  order  to  you  ;  am  I 
right  ?-- A.  I  give  you  the  facts,  and  you  can  digest  them  as  you  please. 

Q.  You  found  your  way  up  there  at  somebody's  suggestion  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.    I  have  told  you  that  twelve  or  fifteen  times. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  it  is  twelve  or  fifteen  times? — A.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  it  hHs  been  that  many. 

Q.  And  you  swear  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  you  made  no  inquiry  about  the  mob,  except  to  the  men  who- 
were  engaged  in  it  ? — A.  I  stated  so,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  were  those  resolations  passed  by?  Were  tbej  citizeus  of 
Shelbyville  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they— tlie  resolutions,  I  meau  f — A.  I  think  they  were 
to  the  efiect  that  while  they  recognized  the  right  of  colored  emigrants 
to  emigrate  to  Shelbyville  or  Shelby  County  for  legitimate  purposes, 
they  believed  these  half  starved,  deluded,  and  unfortunate  wretches  were 
brought  into  the  Stat«  for  political  purposes ;  that  they  were  deceived, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  advise  them  and  get 
them  to  return. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  those  resolutions  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  sort  of  Democratic  arrangement  that  passed  those 
resolutions? — A.  Well,  sir,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  it  was. 

Q.  What  does  the  Democratic  party  think  about  it  I — A.  They  think 
it  is  wise  to  make  these  people  understand  that  the  Republican  party 
are  using  them  as  though  they  were  cattle  or  hogs  driven  about  for  po- 
litical purposes. 

Q.  That  was  the  opinion  of  that  caucus,  was  it?— A.  That  was  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution. 

Q.  What  was  that  resolution  of  theirs  about  the  penalty  ? — A.  That 
they  deemed  it  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  county  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  take  proper  steps  to  punish  such  persons,  either  foreign  or 
local,  whom  it  might  be  found  were  engaged  in  importing  these  people 
into  our  county. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  evidence  yon  have  that  the  Republican  party  was 
doing  this  ? — A.  I  do  not  profess  to  give  the  evidence. 

Q.  You  have  not  any? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  logical  deduction  from  the 
facts,  which  you  might  make  as  well  as  I. 

Q-  What  are  the  facts  from  which  you  deduce  it  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  here 
are  poor  people  without  money  to  pay  their  way  to  the  North,  and  who 
know  the  i)eople  they  live  among,  and  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  there, 
are  in  a  climate  adapted  to  them  and  to  their  natures,  "^ho  are  going 
into  a  State  where  there  is  no  work  for  them,  where  the  people  do  not 
ntiderstatid  them,  where  the  climate  is  i>oor  for  them,  and  the  wages 
are  not  so  good  as  in  the  South ;  therefore  I  think  it  is  an  uoreasonabie 
thing  that  they  should  be  emigrating  in  that  way  unless  somebody  was 
assisting  them  ;  therefore,  as  the  Democrats  will  not  assist  them,  and  as 
the  Republicans  need  them,  I  make  the  deduction  that  the  Republican 
party  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement. 

Q.  Do  the  Democrats  have  any  sympathy  with  the  negro  in  your 
State? — A.  I  think  quite  as  much  as  the  Republicans,  except  in  the 
matter  of  their  votes. 

Q.  Your  party,  you  think,  has  as  much  sympathy  with  them  and  are 
as  good  friends  to  the  negroes  as  the  Republicans  ? — A.  I  think  the 
Democrats  of  my  State  have  as  much  sympathy  with  them  as  the  Re- 
publicans, and  employ  as  many  of  them,  and  pay  them  as  well,  and  all 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Republican  by  name  who  has  been  engaged 
in  bringing  these  people  there? — A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  one  f — A.  No,  sir  ;  only  by  these  indefinite, 
floating  rumors. 

Q.  Why,  then,  do  you  charge  it  on  them? — A,  1  believe  I  gave  you 
my  reasons  a  moment  since. 

Q.  I  believe  you  did  not;  and  yon  have  no  reason  therefor? — A.  Per- 
sonally I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anybody  else  state  that  they  were  doing  it  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

18  EX 
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Q.  What  inveatig[ation  did  you  make  of  it  f — A.  I  made  no  extensive 
investigation  of  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  made  any  T — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why,  if  the  Democrats  are  so  dead  sure  that  the  Re- 
publicans have  so  imported  these  negroes,  and  are  doing  it,  they,  the 
Democrats,  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  penalties  of  the  law  f — ^A. 
Well,  sir,  the  rascals  who  are  doing  it,  if  any  there  are,  have  beeti  so 
Guccessfnl  in  covering  up  their  tracks  that  we  cannot  find  them  out. 

Q.  You  cannot  find  them  outt — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  charge  it  on  the  Republican  party  f — A.  I  think  it  is 
their  work  to  a  moral  certainty. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  Is  a  moral  certainty  that  seven  or  six  men  were 
brought  in  there  by  the  Republican  party  to  vote,  encumbered  with  2& 
women  and  children  f— A.  I  think  that  might  be  done  if  others  were  ex- 
|)e€ted ;  and  these  families  had  come  ahead  in  order  to  gain  a  residence  for 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact  from  anything  they  have  said  ? — A. 
Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Or  from  what  anybody  else  bad  said  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know 
»s  1  do. 

Q.  The  first  batch  you  say  were  26  in  number  9 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  were  about  six  men  among  them? — A.  Six  or  seven. 

Q.  Did  your  Democratic  party  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  six 
men  were  going  to  overslaugh  you,  and  that  the  Republican  party  brought 
these  people  there  simply  that  these  six  or  seven  men  might  votef — A. 
Ny  impression  was  that  they  were  simply  a  starter,  and  were  to  feel  the 
I>ul8e  of  the  people  out  there. 

Q.  Did  you  get  frightened  at  their  coming! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  get  disgusted  at  their  coming? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I 
did. 

Q.  Do  you  really  think  if  they  were  importing  voters  to  carry  the  State 
that  that  might'be  the  way  for  the  Republican  party  to  doit? — A.  I 
thought  it  might  be  done  that  way. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  reasonable? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  reasonable  that  any  party  would  bring  2G  women 
and  children  half  way  across  the  continent  in  order  to  get  six  votes? — 
A.  No,  sir;  1  don't  think  you  have  any  right  to  draw  that  deduction 
from  anything  that  I  have  said.  I  said  I  thought  that  they  brought 
these  people  there  and  put  them  off  to  feel  the  public  pulse. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  impression? — A.  It  was  in  my  own  mind. 

Q.  You  had  not  heard,  had  you,  that  any  more  were  coming? — A. 
Yes,  Hir ;  for  it  had  been  preached  tb»'re  since  1876. 

Q.  Who  by;  the  Democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Principally  by  Mr.  Hendricks?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  is  a  very  re- 
8i)ectable  man. 

Q.  It  was  used,  then,  as  a  political  argument  by  your  party  ? — A.  Yes, 
eir. 

Q.  And  when  26  women  and  children  and  six  men  came,  you  thought 
it  was  going  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  avalanche? — A.  No,  sir; 
l)ut  I  heard  of  a  number  of  others  who  were  settling  in  other  parts  of 
the  State. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  a  penalty  of  $500  for  bringing  paupers  into  the 
8tate? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  settling  paupers  in  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  these  were  paupers  ? — A.  They  are  generally 
understood  to  be.    I  took  it  to  be  so  from  the  reports. 

■Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  effort  having  been  made  anywhere  in  your 
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State  to  fix  this  sentence  upon  any  party  in  the  State  ! — A.  Well,  sir; 
the  experience  I  have  had,  which  I  hwe  detailed,  will  suffice  to  answer 
you  as  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Voorhees  that  an  efftirt  was  made  in  your  county T — 
A.  1  stated,  sir,  that  in  Shelby  0  junty  the  grand  jury  caused  two  of  these 
men  to  be  brought  before  them,  and  their  sworn  testimony  was  given 
as  to  who  brought  them,  and  what  they  had  experienced. 

Q.  Did  you  Snd  out  who  brought  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  found  out 
Doming  of  the  motives  of  the  parties  who  were  bringing  them  through 
the  country  and  seeing  them  at  the  depots. 

Q^  Did  you  learn  anything  going  to  show  that  the  Republican  party 
had  anything  to  do  with  it  f — A.  I  learned  that  S<im  Perry  and  Williams 
were  going  through  the  South,  and  doing  this  thing  by  speeches  and 
misrepresentations  to  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  in  Indiana  who  was  instigating  itf — A. 
No,  sir;  I  heard  the  witness  state  that  he  understood  that  they  were  to 
be  received  there  by  somebody,  but  he  did  not  know  of  anybody  who 
was  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Republicans  were  engineering  this  move- 
ment it  uould  be  found  out  by  a  grand  jury  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  difficult  crime  to  prove? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tbey  would  have  to  have  money,  would  they  not,  to  bring  these 
people  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  money  was  furnished  for  that  purpose, 
yon  could  tiud  it  out! — A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  this  was  a  conspiracy  to  pass  counterfeit  money  or  a  con- 
spiracy to  steal  horses,  instead  of  to  bring  colored  voters  to  Indiana; 
what  do  you  think  then  I — A.  I  think  the  same,  for  I  know  many  mur- 
ders have  been  committed,  and  the  perpetrators  never  found  out.  I 
know  that  at  the  time  our  grand  jury  investigated  it  they  could  get  no 
evidence  on  which  to  base  an  indictment. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  more  efforts  in  that  line  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  can  find  out  who  of  the  Republicans  are 
doing  this? — A.  Well,  Senator,  if  you  can  assist  me,  I  would  like  very 
■luch  to  rattle  some  of  them. 

Q.  Awhile  ago  you  used  language  of  this  sort:  that  you  did  not  want 
to  insist  very  much  on  your  denial  that  you  were  in  that  mob,  as  yoa 
were  a  Democrat;  what  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  I  wanted  to  state 
that  I  was  not  taking  very  active  steps  to  disprove  that  I  was  with  the 
mob,  as  stated  by  the  Republican  papers.  They  stated  that  I  was  with 
Jadge  Ord  and  Glessner  and  others,  and  that  we  were  present  with  the 
mob,  and  encouraging  it.  I  want  to  state  that  I  was  not  with  it;  I  do 
not  want  the  statement  of  these  false  reports  to  be  taken  as  evidence 
against  me  here. 

Q.  And  you  said  you  were  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  take 
particular  pains'  to  deny  it.  For  political  reasons  it  did  not  inake  any 
difference  to  me,  but  for  moral  reasons  it  might. 

Q.  Is  that  the  style  in  Indiana,  that  a  prosecuting  officer  does  not 
care  to  deny  that  he  was  in  a  mob? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  your  county  officers  generally  feel  that  way  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  not  seen  any  Republican  papers  that  opposed 
this  exodus? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I  do  not  say  that  I  have  seen  any  that 
favored  it. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  Republican  or  Democratic  paper  that  is  op- 
posed to  the  emigration  of  any  people  other  than  these  North  Oarolina 
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negroes T — A.  Yes,  sir;  iuasninch  as  I  have  seen  nambers  of  them  that 
opposed  the  immi^ratioD  of  Chinese. 

Q.  Do  not  the  Kepublican  papers  feel  and  hold  tliat  anybody  should 
be  permitted  to  come  there  and  make  it  their  home  ! — A.  I  think  I  have 
seen  editorials  in  some  of  them  against  men  coming  there  who  are  un- 
able to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  efforts  to 
bring  them  there. 

Q.  Can  you  advise  the  suffeiing  Irish  people  to  come  there  f — A.  I  do 
not  know  as  I  could  answer,  except  to  say  that  the*  demand  in  Indiana 
for  labor  is  supplied. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  think  it  best  for  them  to  come  there? — A.  I  do  not 
think  it  best  for  them. 

Q.  Then  that  is  one  State  that  is  not  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  State;  I  speak  for  myself. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  knew  of  no  mob  in  Shelbyville,  and  yon  knew  that  as  well  as 
anybody  could  know  it  f — A.  I  know  the  report  about  the  mobs  there 
were  gross  exaggerations. 

Q.  You  satisfied  yourself  that  no  violence  was  committed  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  prosecuting  officer  in  Indiana  is  not  a  peace  officer  T— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  He  has  no  power  to  arrest  anybody  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  to  command  the  peace? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  only  to  prosecute  complaints  that  are  lodged  with  him  ? — A. 
That  is  where  his  duty  commences. 

Q.  Yon  simply  heanl  that  some  men  were  trying  to  prevent  these 
paupers  coming  into  the  county.  Do  you  think  it  a  crime  for  a  man 
totry  to  prevent  the  commission  of  another  crime? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  it  was  any  crime  technically.  In  the  other  case  I  know  of  no 
statute  in  the  State  to  punish  these  men  for  what  they  were  doing. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  It  secuns  that  you  now  remember  something  else ;  these  men  said^ 
as  yon  remembered,  something  about  paupers? — A.  No,  sir;  I  refer 
you  to  the  statement  1  made. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  that  ? — A.  I  did  not  hear  the  word  '^  pau- 
pers "  used  ;  they  were  going  to  tell  the  damned  niggers  not  to  get  off. 

Q.  It  was  ^^ damned  niggers"  that  you  heard? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  they  got  off  they  proved  to  be  paupers,  and  the  mayor 
made  a  proclamation  to  that  effect? — A.  No;  you  forget  the  time, Sen- 
ator. It  was  in  December  when  the  paup<*rs  came  there,  and  the  proc- 
lamation was  made  when  there  was  informationof  another  car-load  com- 
ing, and  that  was  the  time  that  these  men  said  they  were  going  to  tell 
the  damned  niggers  not  to  get  off. 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Q.  What  became  of  the  panpers  ? — A.  I  understand  that  18  or  20  of 
them  are  down  below  town  in  a  hovel,  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger, 
but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  myself. 
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TESTI&IONr  OF  MILTON  M.  HOLLAND. 

Milton  M.  Holland  sworu  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Question.  You  are  a  member  of  this  local  organization  called  the  Em* 
igraut  Aid  Society? — Answer.  I  am. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  it  as  a  political  organization,  if  3'ou  know 
anything  about  thatf — A.  The  organization  was  formed  about  the  20th 
of  March,  four  or  five  days  after  the  lot  of  emigrants  was  reported  in 
a  destitute  condition  at  Siiint  Louis,  Missouri. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

tj.  That  was  last  March,  about  a  year  ago  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  objects  of  the  organization  were  J — A.  They  were 
purely  charitable — to  aid  these  people. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  steps  ever  having  been  taken  in  any  way  what- 
ever to  induce  men  to  go  to  any  State  or  Territory  for  political  pur- 
poses!— A.  No,  sir.  I  wish  to  say  right  here  that  that  question  may 
be  settled  at  once  so  far  as  our  organization  is  concerned.  We  have 
sent  sixty  odd  of  these  people  to  Ohio.  In  December  there  were  four 
men,  full-grown  men,  who  had  got  tickets  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and 
iA\ey  had  reached  the  depot  here,  and  in  conversing  with  them  they  said 
that  they  desired  to  go  to  (rallia  County,  Ohio.  Mr.  Freeman  asked  me 
what  should  be  done  in  the  matter,  and  I  said,  '^  Let  them  exchange 
their  tickets,  and  let.  them  go  where  they  want  to.''  And  we  kept  them 
here  nnril  Mr.  Freeumii  could  get  their  tickets  exchanged,  and  they  got 
tickets  to  Indianapolis.  Our  society  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  politi- 
cal organization  whatever.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  Mr. 
Perry  or  Mr.  Williams  are  neither  of  them  agents  of  the  Emigration 
Society.    We  have  no  agents  of  any  kin<l. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  f — A.  Never. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  done  anything  in  any  way,  manner,  or  form,  as  a 
society,  to  encourage  people  to  leave  this  State T— A.  No,  sir;  but  we 
sympathize  with  them. 

Q.  Of  course  you  do.  But  the  society  was  organized,  as  I  understand 
you,  solely  with  reference  to  the  emigration  from  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi,  and  with  reference  to  helping  the  people  who  had  gone 
to  Kansas  I — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  State  any  efforts  you  ever  made  to  divert  them  from  Kansas  to 
any  other  place. — A.  I  never  made  any.  I  have  sent  some  to  Ohio,  to 
Gallia  County,  to  Athens  County,  and  to  Oleuwood,  West  Virginia,  and 
to  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  send  them  there! — A.  Because  they  were 
here  and  a  gentleman  who  was  on  here  wanted  them  to  go,  and  some 
preferred  to  go  there  because  others  had  gone  there  in  July  and  had 
written  back  to  them  that  they  had  done  well. 

Q.  In  these  localities! — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  was  there  in  Ohio — I  had 
my  leave  of  absence  last  fall — I  met — let  me  see ;  I  have  got  a  paper 
here — three  men  and  two  boys,  good-sized  boys,  who  went  there  from 
here  on  the  18th  of  July.  We  helj^ed  them  to  get  sitnations,  and  they 
were  doing  well  at  Galiia  County,  Ohio — at  Harrisburg. 

Q.  And  you  understood  that  they  had  written  back  to  these  people  ! 
— A.  Yes,  sir.  In  October  there  was  another  lot  went  to  Gallia  CJounty, 
Ohio. 
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Q.  How  waa  this  mouey  raised  with  whicb  you  helped  these  i)eople  T 
— A.  We  begged  it  from  charitably  disposed  persons — froru  the  churches. 
Aud  I  wish  tQ  say  here  this  about  the  Republican  party  :  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  fault  to  find  with  that  party,  and  in  this  way,  that  if  this  had 
been  a  political  movement  none  of  them  have  ever  given  anything,  and 
I  feel  very  hard  about  certain  cabinet  officers  who  gave  $50  to  the  Irish 
relief  fund  when  they  would  not  give  us  a  penny.  I  do  not  know,  how 
ever,  that  they  were  asked  for  it,  but  they  knew  that  these  people  were 
here  and  needed  help. 

Q.  Well,  from  what  you  have  heard  of  the  condition  of  the  people  io 
the  Southern  States,  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  &c.,  what  was  your  opin- 
ion as  to  how  they  could  better  their  condition  by  going  to  Kansas  or 
anywhere  else  ? — A.  My  opinion  was,  and  still  is,  that  these  people  there 
in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  or  North  Carolina,  can  better 
their  condition  in  Indiana. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  still  on  that  subject! — A.  Well,  sir,  from 
the  testimony  given  here,  I  Iwxe  been  confirmed  in  that  opinion,  and 
I  think  I  shall  work  with  a  great  deal  more  enthusiasm  in  this  move- 
ment than  ever  before. 

Q.  In  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  in  your  society,  has  there 
ever  been  any  resolution  or  act  or  anything  done  which  would  commit 
it  in  au}'^  way  to  the  favor  of  any  political  movement  whatever  t — A." 
No,  sir.  I  said  in  a  public  meeting  here — and  I  suppose  that  is  what 
has  caused  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  this  being  a  political  movement — 
that  if  the  Democratic  party  pursues  this  course  I  should  be  in  favor  of 
taking  every  man  south  of  Mason  ai:d  Dixou'S  line  and  sending  him  oft' 
to  the  North. 

Q.  What  for;  for  political  purposes! — A.  No,  sir;  but  that  they 
might  have  their  rights.  I  lived  in  Ohio,  near  the  Indiana  line,  and  I 
knew  that  it  had  always  been  considered  a  bad  State;  that  is,  it  bad  a 
bad  record  during  the  war.  I  believed  and  I  thought  that  the  influence 
of  the  Republican  States  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  had  materially 
changed  their  sentiments  against  the  colored  people  since  the  war,  but 
I  never  did  favor  their  going  to  Indiana. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  say  you  never  favored  their  going  to  Indiana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  then,  by  saying  a  moment  ago  that  they  would 
better  their  condition  in  Indiana! — A.  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe 
now,  that  their  condition  would  be  better  in  Indiana  than  in  the  South- 
ern States. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  to  say,  then  T— A.  Well,  I  believed  or  thought 
that  there  would  be  enough  good  Republican  men  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana to  protect  them  in  their  rights. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  never  favored  their  going 
to  Indiana  f — A.  I  never  urged  them  to  go  there ;  I  preferred  their  going 
to  Ohio,  to  Illinois,  to  Michigan,  or  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  or  any  other 
State  that  you  could  mention  in  preference  to  that.  As  I  said,  I  had 
heard  and  knew  that  Indiana  was  a  pretty  hard  State;  that  is,  it  was 
during  the  war. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  f — A.  In  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  there  t — A.  I  am  not  living  there  now, 

Q.  What  do  j'ou  mean  by  P»yiug  that  you  live  there  and  that  you 
do  not  live  there?  I  asked  where  you  lived  and  you  said  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  in  the  next  breath  you  say  you  do  not  live  there.— A,  Sena- 
tor Voorhees,  don't  you  know  that  I  am  in  the  goverment  employment 
heref 
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Tlie  Chairman.  I  do  not. 
The  Witness.  Well,  you  seeraed  to  fiud  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  uot  know  that  you  are  a  man  of  so  much  conse- 
quence that  1  should  know  that  you  were  in  the  government  employ. 
The  Witness.  Of  course  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold! — A.  Second  class  clerk  in  one  of  the 
departments. 

Q.  In  what  department  ? — A.  In  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  law 
division. 

Q.  Tes ;  and  you  say  do  uot  live  in  Columbus;  where  do  yon  livef — 
A.  Here,  now. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  t— A.  Ten  years  and  a  little  over. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  live  in  Indiana? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  Indiana  f — A.  I  rai^htsay  that  I  was.  I  was  in 
Harris — I  think  it  is — part  of  it  is  on  one  side  and  part  on  the  other  of 
the  State  line. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  any  such, place. — A.  There  is  such  a  place. 

Q.  What  part  of  Indiana  did  you  live  in! — A.  Just  across  t^e  line. 

Q.  Yts ;  and  you  had  always  heard  in  resrard  to  Indiana  that  it  was  a 
pretty  hard  place  on  colored  people! — A.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  what  I  have 
heard. 

Q.  Still  you  think  that  after  hearing  what  you  have  heard  from  these 
witnesses  from  ^orth  Carolina  that  you  would  work  more  enthusiasti- 
cally to  get  the  people  from  the  South  to  Indiana  than  ever  before  I — 
A.  I  did  not  say  from  the  South. 

Q.  You  named  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
and  North  Carolina. — A.  I  did  not  sa^'  that  I  would  work  more  eu- 
thnsiastically  to  get  them  into  Indiana. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ! — A.  I  said  I  should  prefer  their  going  to  In- 
diana, bad  as  it  is,  rather  than  to  have  them  sta^'  in  these  States. 

Q.  You  think  that  Indiana  affords  better  inducements  to  the  colored 
people  than  North  Carolina! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  a  negro  in  Indiana  who  owns  a  thousand 
acres  of  land  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  No;  and  you  did  not  know  how  the  colored  people  were  treated 
there ;  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  negro  serving  on  a  jury  in  Indiana ! — A. 
No;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  a  canal  commissioner  in  Indiana  belonging  to 
your  race — the  only  officeholder  of  your  race  there  ! — A.  That  is  one ; 
I  do  not  care  so  much  about  these  officers. 

Q.  No ;  being  an  officer  yourself,  I  do  not  suppose  you  do.  Did  you 
ever  hear  tell  of  the  Kepublican  party  in  Indiana  giving  to  the  colored 
man  an  office,  other  than  that  which  Colonel  Hinton  had  as  canal  com- 
missioner ! — A.  I  have  heard  of  Walker  being  mail  agent. 

Q.  That  was,  he  carried  the  mail  from  the  Federal  office  to  the  depot* 
You  never  knew  of  one  in  the  Federal  legislature  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  never  was  but  one  in  the  legislature  of  Ohio  till  this  winter  t 
— A.  No;  but  we  are  going  to  have  more.  Ohio  is  coming  around,  and 
as  civilization  extends  I  hope  it  will  extend  over  into  Indiana ;  I  think 
it  will. 

*  Q.  Have  you  heard  of  the  fact  that  a  colored  legislator  sued  some 
hotel  or  restaurant-keeper  for  not  letting  him  sit  down  at  the  table  !— 
A.  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  sued;  but  I  did  not  approve  of  Mr« 
Williams'  going  there  if  they  did  not  want  to  entertain  him. 
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Q.  You  have,  then,  no  political  feeling  yourself,  have  you ! — A.  None 
whatever ;  except  this,  that  I  want  to  get  these  people  out  from  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  oppression  of  the  South. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  terribly  oppressed  in  North  Carolina  ? — A.  I 
do  think  so.  When  a  man  has  to  live  on  three  pounds  of  bacon  and  a 
peck  of  meal  \yeT  week  I  think  he  is  considerably  oppressed. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  proof  of  that  kind. — A.  That  is  the  testimony, 
I  think. 

Q.  From  whom  T — A.  Y'our  minutes  will  show — three  pounds  of  bacon 
and  a  peck  of  meal  a  week. 

Senator  Yange.  I  do  not  think  that  that  was  testified  to.  It  was 
ten  dollars  a  mouth  and  three  pounds  of  bacon  and  a  peck  of  meal. 

The  Chairman.  The  ten  dollars  a  month  escaped  your  notice ;  you 
could  not  remember  that. 

Senator  Windom.  It  was  six  dollars  a  month  in  some  cases. 

The  Witness.  I  know  at  any  rate  that  Mr.  Kelley — man  cannot  live 
on  the  wages  he  was  getting.  * 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Well,  you  say  that  you  think  the  colored  people  are  greatly  op- 
pressed in  North  Carolina,  and  that  they  would  do  better  in  Indiana ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  there  is  nothing  political  in  Miis  movement  of  yours  at 
all  f — A.  Nothing  political  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Wull,  tbat  is  all. 


TESTIMONY  OF  SAMUEL  L.  PERRY. 

Samuel  L.  Perry  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Question.  Give  us  your  full  name,  please. — Answer.  Samuel  L.  Perry. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  now  ? — A.  I  am  here  now  temporarily  on  Wil- 
son street,  Washington  City. 

Q.  Where  has  your  home  been  for  several  years  past? — A.  In  North 
Carolina,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  North  Carolina? — A.  Originally  in  Chatham,  but 
for  the  last  ten  or  thirteen  years  I  have  been  living  in  Lenoir  County. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Goldsborough  ? — A.  Thirteen  of  fourteen 
miles  by  rail. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  this  testimony  with  reference  to  this 
exodus  from  North  Carolina.  Now  begin  at  the  beginning  and  tell  us 
all  you  know  about  it. — A.  Well,  the  l^ginning,  I  suppose,  was  in  this 
way  :  The  first  idea  or  the  first  thing  was,  we  used  to  have  little  meet- 
ings, to  talk  over  these  matters.  In  1872  we  first  received  some  circu- 
lars or  pamphlets  from  O.  F.  Davis,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Q.  In  1872? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  1872 — giving  a  description  of  govern- 
ment lauds  and  railroads  that  could  begot  cheap;  and  we  held  little 
meetings  then;  that  is,  we  would  meet  and  talk  about  it  Sunday  even^ 
ings — that  is,  the  laboring  class  of  our  people — the  only  ones  I  knew 
anything  about ;  I  had  not  much  to  do  with  the  big  professional  negroes, 
the  rich  men.  I  did  not  associate  with  them  much,  but  I  got  among 
the  workingmen,  and  they  would  take  these  pamphlets  and  read  them 
over.    We  then  thought  that  if  we  could  get  out  West  somewhere  we 
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would  go  iu  a  colony ;  but  after  a  while  we  let  it  all  die  out ;  and  in  1876 
it  sprung  up  again,  and  we  sent  a  petition  to  the  legislature — to  Mr. 
Williamson,  I  think.  There  were  a  great  many  signers  to  that  petition, 
asking  to  ask  Congress  to  set  us  apart  a  territory  in  the  \ye8t.  That 
was  in  I87(),  but  afterwards  they  gave  us  some  schools  and  one  thing  or 
another,  and  w^e  all  got  satisfied  ;  that  is  the  eollege  you  hear  so  much 
talk  about  and  the  asylum.  Well,  that  died  out ;  but  to  come  down  now 
to  the  fall  before  this  last 

Q.  You  ineaii  the  fall  of  1878! — A.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say  that  the 
full  before  last  the  crop  was  short  or  something  or  other,  and  there  was 
a  terrible  cleaning  up  of  the  colored  people ;  sometimes  two  or  three 
wagons  would  be  at  one  man's  house — white  people  as  well  as  colored 
)>eople — and  they  would  talk  of  what  they  would  do  under  the  mortgage 
system.  And  these  complaints  came  up  again.  They  wanted  to  go 
away.  About  that  time  I  was  a  subscriber  to  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  from  an  article  the  report  was  that  the  people  were  going  to  Kan- 
sas ;  we  thought  we  could  go  to  Kansas ;  that  we  could  get  a  colony  to 
go  with  us.  That  waslast  spring.  We  came  together  and  formed  our- 
selves into  a  colony  of  some  hundred  men  ;  that  was  all  we  was  to  have. 
It  was  not  to  be  considered  an  exodus ;  we  did  not  use  the  word  emigra- 
tion. There  was  only  a  hundred  of  us,  and  I  have  the  original  petition. 
I  have  got  it  here.  We  thought  we  could  probably  go  North  somewhere 
and  find  somebody  that  would  stand  behind  us  with  money  enough  to 
keep  us  u]i. 

Q.  If  you  have  that  petition,  let  us  have  it. — A.  We  started  with  one 
hundred,  but  afterwards  they  sent  sixty-eight  more  to  us. 

Q.  Just  get  us  that  petition  and  read  it. 

The  Witness  [producing  a  paper).  It  was  addressed  to  the  National 
Emigrant  Aid  Society,  and  is  hs  follows: 

To  the  National  Emigration  Aid  Society: 

We,  the  iiDtlersiK^ned  colored  people  of  the  second  CongreHiiional  district  of  North 
CaroliDa.  baviu|2:  labored  hard  for  several  years,  under  disadvantAges  over  which 
we  bad  no  control,  to  elevate  onrselves  u>  a  higher  plane  of  Cliristian  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  whereas,  our  proi^ress  has  been  so  retarded  aa  to  nearly  uallify  all  our  eftorts, 
after  dispassionate  and  calm  consideration,  our  deliberate  conviction  is,  that  emigra- 
tion is  the  only  way  iu  which  we  can  elevate  ourselves  to  a  higher  plane  of  true  citi- 
zenship. 

As  our  means  are  insuflScient  to  emigrate  without  the  aid  of  friends,  we  therefore 
petition  your  honorable  body,  through  our  worthy  agents  Samuel  L.  Perry  and  Peter 
C.  Williams,  for  aid  to  emigrate  to  some  of  the  Western  States  or  Territories. 

And  we  furthermore  agree  to  be  bonud  by  any  contract  that  they  may  enter  into  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  aid  for  oar  transportation  and  settlement;  and  your  petitioners 
will  ever  pray. 

1  Redrick  Hood.  20  Moses  Stubbs.  3d  Frank  Blount. 

2  J.  H.  Wooten.  '^l  Charley  Stubbp.  39  Delilah  Howard. 

3  Jesse  Wooten.  ^22  Theodore  Waslington.  40  Geo.  Thompson. 

4  Thomas  Hill.  23  Simon  Wooten.  41  Rider  Bell. 

.'>  Hen^terson  Washington.  24  Daniel  Maborn.  42  Caroline  Vest. 

7  Lewis  Flemings.  25  Daniel  Blount.  43  Mingo  Simmons. 

8  Orlando  Marrca.  26  P.  L.  W^ade.  44  Noah  Best. 

9  Henry  Wooten.  27  Abell  Oardner.  4.5  Jacob  Bryant. 

10  Henry  Hardy.  2b  Alfred  Mewhom.  4(3  Elech  Gray. 

11  Robert  Wooten.  29  Allen  Spright.  47  William  Warterr, 

12  Haywood  Edward.  .30  Tally  Mewborn.  48  John  Blue. 

13  Bennett  Haywood.  31  Cater  Brad  berry.  49  Bryant  Harper. 

14  Wright  Parks.  :i2  Leonard  Sherrod.  .'SO  Axum  Kennedy. 
1.5  Allen  Smith.  33  J.  R.  Martain.  51  Caleb  Vanghne^. 
IK  Raleigh  W^ooten.  34  Henry  Smith.  52  Samuel  Miller. 

17  Elias  Simmons.  35  Ephraim  Jones.  53  Sarah  Williams. 

18  Shade  Simmons.  36  Hiram  Parks.  54  Thomas  Gregory. 

19  Oscar  Jones.  37  Jane  Peacock.  55  John  Taylor. 
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56  Joseph  Anderson. 

57  Spence  Edwards. 

58  Wm.  Wooteu. 

59  Cicero  Wooteu. 
1^0  Homer  Borden. 

61  R.  T.  Jones. 

62  Spence  Herring. 

63  S.  J.  Dixon. 

64  Jalia  Hill. 

65  Hiram  Joyner. 

66  William  Lynch. 

67  Lewis  Anderson. 

68  Harkless  Fuller. 

69  Jeck  Kennedy. 

70  Solomon  Wooten. 

71  Henry  Barbee. 

72  Gabe  McMemitt. 

73  Haywood  Jones. 

74  Leah  Best. 

75  Abner  Whitney. 

76  Luke  Parks. 

77  Jane  Bryant. 

78  James  Palmer. 

79  Irwin  Simmons. 
HO  John  Sntfon. 

81  Frank  Taylor. 

82  Geo.  Hood. 

83  Rufas  Hood. 

84  A.  P.  Williams. 

85  Barney  Dawson. 

86  David  Binghams. 

87  James  Darden. 

88  Gilbert  Hood. 
H9  Bryant  Best. 

90  Bryanr.  Parks. 

91  Jon.Gatlin. 

92  Henry  German. 

93  Kisiah  Smith. 


94  Wright  Ronse. 

95  Morning  Mosely. 

96  Peter  Fuller. 

97  William  Wooten. 

98  David  Best. 

99  A.  E.  Perry. 

100  J.  C.  Wooten. 

101  Ad  Ian  Mitchener. 

102  Marv  Sutton. 

103  B.  H.  Herring. 

104  W.  A.  Chambers. 

105  Geo.  Conley. 

106  Daniel  Lottin. 

107  Henrv  Thompson. 

108  Jack  Smith. 

109  Levi  Edmonson. 

110  Caleb  Sutton. 

111  Tobias  Williams. 

112  Limbrich  Lassetter. 

113  Jordan  Wooten. 

114  Joseph  Ford. 

115  C.  R.  Perry. 

116  Raleigh  Mewborn. 

117  Jack  Smith. 

118  Patrick  Joiner. 

119  Joseph  Goodiu. 

120  Sanders  Jones. 

121  Henry  Gatlin. 

122  Biddle  Stronde. 
12^)  Alexander  Joiner. 
124  Peter  Reid. 

12d  Steiiben  Wad  kins. 

126  Franklin  Jones. 

127  Robert  Garrett. 

128  Benj.  Stanley. 

129  Francis  Adams. 

130  Williams  R<^id. 

131  David  Johnson. 


132  Richards  Wooten 

133  Cesar  Dawson. 

134  Wright  Dawsor. 

135  Samuel  Waters. 

136  Henry  Dawsou. 
1'^  Reuben  Atmore. 

138  Willis  Wooten. 

139  Jerrv  Williams. 

140  Frank  Blount. 

141  Henry  Smito. 

142  George  Smith. 

143  James  Math  is. 

144  C.  J.  Joiner. 

145  Frank  Miller. 

146  Bright  Joiner. 

147  Daniel  Wo  ten. 

148  Jas.  Copse. 

149  C.  B.  Waters. 

150  Emily  Jones. 

151  Ani)^e  Dawson. 

152  Madison  Lane. 
1.53  Sam  Thomas. 

154  Simon  Daucy. 

155  Mary  Shepherd. 

156  Abraham  Boyd. 

157  Henry  Cnshin. 

158  P.  R.  Pittmau. 

159  Willis  Statin. 

160  Joseph  Ellis. 

161  Robert  Harper. 

162  Rwford  Staton. 

163  William  Croom. 

164  Chester  Nicholson. 

165  Arnold  Murphy. 

166  Solomon  Wooten. 

167  Albn  Davis. 

168  James  Taylor. 


Q.  This  is  sigDed  by  how  many  ? — A.  It  waa  signed  by  one  iiiindred 
at  first,  bar.  after  we  came  here  they  sent  us  sixty  eight  names  more. 
That  was  this  colony  there  which  was  added  to  the  hundred.  Well, 
we  organized  as  I  said.  We  had  a  little  colony  there.  I  think  it  was 
in  April,  probably,  and  the  day  afterwards  we  agreed  to  make  up  the 
colony.  They  said  if  Peter  C.  Williams  and  myself  would  go  West, 
either  to  Kansas  or  Southern  Nebraska  or  Colorado— if  we  would  go 
West  that  they  would  pay  our  expenses  there  and  back. 

Q.  Who  said  that  T — A.  This  was  the  resolution  in  the  meeting  of  the 
colony  in  North  Carolina.  That  was  the  understanding,  that  we  were  to 
go  and  look  out  a  location,  get  a  section  of  land  if  possible,  and  if  we 
could  get  anybody  to  stand  behind  us  and  assist  us — to  advance  the 
means  to  live  until  we  could  make  a  farm — we  would  go.  And  that  is 
the  money  you  hear  so  much  talking  about.  They  did  give  twenty-five 
cents  apiecM?,  some  of  them,  and  made  up  $54  in  all;  that  is  all  we 
ever  got  to  go  to  Kansas  with.  I  have  the  names  of  all  who  paid  the 
money.  That  was  to  be  the  colony;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
wholesale  exodus,  although  I  do  not  say  that  I  opposed  the  exodus,  but 
so  far  as  our  little  colony  was  concerned  we  did  not  represent  all  the 
people  of  North  Carolina,  only  ourselves.  We  left  on  the  l.lth  of  Sep- 
tember and  came  on  and  presented  that  petition  to  tins  society  here, 
the  National  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  as  we  understood  it,  and  they  told 
us  they  didn't  have  any  money,  and  they  couldn't  do  anything  for  us, 
and  we  staid  here,  I  think,  thirteen  days.   * 

Q.  By  "we"  you  mean  3'oui  self  and  Williams  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  myself 
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and  Williams.  We  staid  bere  about  thirteen  days,  I  think  it  was;  and  iu 
the  meantime  we  was  waiting  for  money  from  home.  Weonlj  left  there 
with  $28 ;  I  think  that  was  what  we  both  had  to  go  to  Kansas  with. 
But  the  understanding  was  we  was  to  come  here  and  see  if  we  could 
get  from  here,  and  while  we  were  'tending  to  that  they  would  make  u\> 
some  money  and  send  it  on  to  us.    Biit  we  failed  to  get  aid  here. 

Q.  They  did  not  furnish  you  with  any  money  to  go  on  there  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  not  any  at  all;  they  met  and  talked  about  it,  but  they  never 
done  anything. 

Q,  Well,  you  and  Williams  were  on  your  way  to  Kansas!— A.  Yes, 
sir;  on  our  way  to  Kansas.    We  knew  nothing  of  any  other  State. 

Q.  Did  you  get  money  finally  from  any  one?— A.  VVe  got  money  from 
Air.  Galvin,  treasurer  of  a  church  here. 

Q.  You  mean  to  go  West  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  go  away;  the  under- 
standing was  that  we  could  get  to  liussell,  in  Kansas ;  that  was  the  point 
we  started  to  from  here. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  got  that  money  f — A.  We  went  direct 
to  Indianapolis  from  here.  We  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr. 
Elbert,  a  colored  man  there,  a  physician.  I  think  we  got  there  Sunday 
night.  He  carried  us  around  to  Elder  Broiles,  a  colored  man,  and  min- 
ister of  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  We  went  there  and  staid  proba- 
bly eight  days.  The  next  morning  I  think  Dr.  Elbert  or  Elder  Broiles — 
we  went  down  to  the  Journal  office  and  saw  Mr.  Martindale  there,  but 
did  not  have  any  talk  with  him. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Martindale? — A.  No,  sir.  I 
saw,  too,  Mr.  Cobb,  I  think,  the  commercial  editor  of  the  Journal,  I 
think  he  was,  and  sent  for  Colonel  Straight  or  told  us  that  we  would 
meet  Colonel  Straight  at  some  time,  as  he  was  saying  something  about 
hunting  up  some  hands  and  probably  as  he  was  a  large  landowner  that 
he  could  settle  the  whole  colony  and  furnish  means  to  supply  them. 
We  went  to  see  Colonel  Straight;  I  don't  know  whether  we  went  that 
day  or  not,  and  he  said  that  he  could  not  do  much  for  us. 

Q.  Does  Colonel  Straight  live  in  Indianapolis  f — A.  He  Jias  a  lumber- 
yard near  the  railroad. 

Q.  And  he  said  he  could  not  do  anything  for  yon  ? — A.  He  could  not 
do  it ;  he  could  not  take  so  heavy  a  responsibility,  or  something  of  that 
kind.    We  afterwards  saw  Colonel  Holloway. 

Q.  W^ell,  what  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  could  not  do  it,  and  we  saw  Colo- 
nel Dudley.  In  the  meantime  Williams  had  no  money  at  all,  and  we 
wanted  to  go  further  west.  After  seeing  Colonel  Nixon  and  Dudley  and 
Holloway,  and  we  saw  this  man  Mills  that  was  here  the  other  day,  we 
went  to  Elder  Broiles  and  asked  him  to  let  us  have  his  church  to  lec- 
ture in  and  raise  some  money.  He  did,  and  we  took  in  $4.10.  Mills 
told  us  that  he  could  not  furnish  us  tickets  at  less  than  $32  to  Topeka, 
Kansas.    It  took  all  we  could  get  to  go  to  Oreencastle,  Indiana. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  Greencastle  for  T — A.  We  had  a  letter  there 
to  John  H.  Clay,  the  man  who  sent  these  circulars,  so  we  went  over 
there.  No,  we  saw  Mr.  Langsdale  and  we  had  a  letter  to  him  too  from 
Mr.  Nixon ;  they  called  him  Colonel  Nixon  ;  I  do  not  know  what  else  his 
name  is.  Then  we  saw  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Clay,  and  went  up  to  his 
house,  and  they  told  us  that  they  could  find  homes  for  the  people  there. 
They  told  us  so  in  Indianapolis,  too,  and  they  told  us  it  was  no  use  going 
to  Kansas  and  Colorado ;  they  told  us  that  in  Indianapolis,  but  we 
thought  it  would  not  suit  our  people  and  we  did  not  want  to  stop  there, 
because  these  people  that  we  represented  wanted  to  farm  and  not  to 
hire  out,  and  we  knew  it,  and  we  was  still  trying  to  get  west.    These 
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people  in  Indianapolis  told  ns  that  we  could  find  work  and  get  good 
wages,  but  we  did  not  know,  and  we  understood  when  we  left  home  that 
we  did  not  think  the  people  would  be  willing  to  put  up  with  hiring  out. 
At  Greencastle  Mr.  Clay  and  Jones,  Hawthorne,  the  leading  men  there, 
all  told  us  that  they  came  from  the  South  and  owned  property  and  things 
looked  splendidly,  and  they  told  us  they  were  getting  good  wages,  and 
they  told  us  what  pay  they  was  getting ;  so  we  staid  a  night  anil  part  of 
41  day  talking  with  these  men  ;  then  they  gave  us  tbese  circulars.  Still 
we  asked  Mr.  Clay  if  we  could  call  a  meeting  and  see  if  we  could  not 
raise  money  in  his  church ;  said  he,  "  What  for  ?  "  said  I,  "  To  go  West,'' 
and  he  said  that  we  could  not  raise  any  money.  We  was  near  about 
forced  to  return,  and  we  came  back.  There  is  one  fact  I  want  to  state, 
that  only  forty  of  the  names  on  that  petition  has  given  anything  an 5^  ^'^^y^ 
because  we  did  not  decide  what  we  was  going  to  do ;  we  did  not  think 
they  would  be  satisfied,  and  in  the  meantime  while  we  was  in  Indianapo- 
lis, after  I  came  back  from  Oreencastle,  I  heard  that  they  was  going  to 
arrest  or  mob  me  when  I  got  back  to  North  Carolina.  I  have  got  three 
letters  now  telling  me  not  to  go  back.  I  told  them  I  was  not  harming 
anybody  and  was  going  back,  and  I  went.  After  I  got  back  there  wa^ 
a  camp  meeting  and  we  ffave  out  these  circulars;  I  did  not  know  whether 
the  circulars  were  true  or  not.  It  stirred  them  up.  After  going  back 
we  never  made  speeches ;  there  were  no  speeches  made. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  made  any  before  in  opposition  to  this  colonization  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir,  we  did.  Williams  and  myself,  wherever  we  were  called 
upon,  before  we  first  came  away,  we  made  speeches.  I  know  I  did  one 
occasion  at  the  court-house  in  my  county  there.  I  simply  reported  the 
products  and  laws  of  the  State — so  far  as  looking  out  the  laws  of  other 
States  I  had  done;  but  we  do  think  now  when  I  was  there  all  the  time 
meeting  the  laboring  classes — for  I  never  shined  around  much  among 
those  big  fellows,  though  I  was  around  among  them  at  all  election  times 
— now  we  think  there,  and  justly  so,  that  there  is  different  laws  on  the 
statute  -books  from  what  was  there  before  the  war ;  they  are  more  severe. 
We  looked  ,at  them,  and  we  think  they  were  put  there  because  of  the 
oolored  people. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  What  State  are  you  talking  about — North  Carolina! — A.  Yes; 
there  is  one  or  two  laws  there — this  road  law,  I  hear  them  talk  of 
that — that  caused  quite  a  confusion  both  among  white  and  colored  Dem- 
ocrats and  white  and  colored  Republicans,  and  we  all  held  a  meeting  and 
denounced  that  law.  I  read  at  least  in  one  paper,  published  by  a  gen- 
tleman there,  that  all  parties  denounced  it. 

Q.  What  was  there  about  that  law,  as  you  understood  it,  that  oppressed 
the  colore<l  people  T — A.  Why,  every  man  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five  years  has  to  work  on  the  public  roads.  I  think  it  is  not 
less  than  ten  days,  and  as  many  more — I  think  that  is  the  way  it  reads 
— I  have  not  seen  it  for  some  time^ — whenever  the  overseer  calls  on  him. 
Well,  it  has  had  quite  a  bad  effect  on  the  colored  people,  to  my  knowl- 
edge; for  instance,  right  after  the  crops  are  done— it  is  when  the  mer- 
chant don't  furnish  much  to  the  man  who  mortgaged  his  crops, and  they 
generally  cut  off  supplies  then — ^so  the  man  had  to  knock  about  to  get  a 
living  as  well  as  he  could.  It  is  about  that  season  of  the  year  that  the 
men  are  called  on  to  work  on  the  road.  Sometimes  a  man  has  to  work 
on  the  road  eight  or  ten  days,  and  he  gets  no  pay  and  furnishes  his  own 
tools  and  everything;  and  in  my  section  there  mighty  near  all  the  peo- 
ple works  on  the  roads — ^all  the  colored  people. 
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Q.  Are  they  not  pretty  much  all  colored  people  in  your  section  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  nearly  all. 

Q.  While  you  were  on  the  subject  of  grievances,  just  tell  us  what 
created  the  dissatislaciion  among  the  colored  people  f — A.  Well,  in  thi» 
landlord  and  tenant  act — I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  complaint  aboat 
that ;  but  I  think  it  is  generally  heard  there  about  political  times.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  right  severe,  some  portion  of  it.  The  only  thing  I 
could  see  objectionable  in  that  is  that  it  forbids  a  man  moving  any  part 
of  the  crop  till  his  rent  is  paid,  and  it  leaves  that  to  the  landlord  to* 
settle  himself ;  he  is  the  man  to  say  about  that  as  whether  advances 
are  made.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  liens  would  come  in  ahead 
of  his  or  not.  I  have  not  read  the  act  for  some  time.  Anyhow  that  is 
the  way  we  took  it — the  landlord  is  the  one  to  decide  when  his  rent  is 
paid  or  anything  else.  Another  thing  that  caused  unrest  among  the 
colored  people  was  that  they  cannot  feel  that  their  former  masters  will 
ever  recognize  them  as  their  equals ;  that  is  another  thing.  They  cannot 
stand  up  to  a  white  man  and  demand  their  rights,  especially  from  their 
former  masters,  and  they  think,  and  I  do,  if  we  was  out  in  some  Terri- 
tory*— I  don't  mean  Indiana — I  think  it  would  be  different  when  we  cau 
get  out  and  away  from  our  old  masters. 

Q.  Have  3'ou  ever  heard  complaints  made  in  courts  about  that? — A. 
O,  yes,  sir ;  the  courts,  so  far  as  a  colored  man  is  concerned,  I  know 
they  are  unjust  and  unfair  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  I  do  not  cover 
all  the  State. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  what  is  the  complaint  of  the  colored  people  as 
to  the  couits! — A.  Well,  I  know  it  does  not  take  the  same  evidence  to 
convict  a  colored  man — that  is,  as  much  of  it — as  to  convict  a  white 
man  ;  because  I  have  been  on  the  jury  there  a  number  of  times,  and  I 
know  pretty  much  the  way  the  thing  goes  on.  I  was  on  the  jury  there 
last  fall  in  the  United  States  courts,  and  I  have  been  on  a  jury  in  our 
county  court  a  number  of  times.  Though  I  will  say  there  is  a  class  of 
colored  people,  that  is,  I  mean  there  are  two  grades,  there  are  some  col- 
ored people  if  he  has  got  good  white  friends  he  will  get  along  all  right, 
but  there  are  few  of  that  kind.  These  higher  classes,  that  is,  not  the 
majority  there,  it  is  not  the  general  kind  among  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  reasons  you  can  give  why  the  colored  people 
are  dissatisfied  ? — A.  Yes,  another  reason  :  Just  after  the  war  a  good 
many  Northern  men  stop|)ed  down  there,  and  I  knew  of  several  who 
used. to  build  np  schools — Mr.  Ames,  for  instance,  right  near  where  I 
was — he  had  on  his  ]>lantations  two  colored  schools  and  two  churches;, 
it  was  not  his  plantation  ;  he  rented  it.  He  had  a  good  many  colored 
people  and  used  to  have  little  meetings  for  their  advancement  and  so 
on.  And  there  is  another  man  that  stopped  down  there.  I  do  not 
know  hardly  if  they  claimed  violence  or  not,  but  it  was  one  thing  or 
another,  and  before  long  they  left,  and  they  have  all  gone  away.  The 
colored  people  looked  on  them  as  being  their  friends.  Of  course  they 
were,  because  they  were  running  the  schools  and  thechurches  and  paying^ 
for  it  out  of  their  own  pocket,  and  they  naturally,  you  see,  have  a  lik- 
ing for  them. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  have  the  impression  that  they  were  driven 
outT — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  know  it  in  some  cases.  Adjoining  our  county 
Sheriff  Cargo  was  called,  and  another  man  there.  We  know  it,  though 
we  didn't  run  to  the  politicians  and  tell  them  all  about  it,  because  we 
didn't  have  much  confidence  in  them  ;  that's  the  fact  of  the  business. 
And  we  looked  at  all  these  things,  and  these  statutory  enactments  that 
seemed  moi'e  severe  than  before  the  war,  and  we  wondered  why  it  is 
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that  we  bave  been  a  ^overuuieiit  so  long  and  they  jast  now  began  to 
talk  about  these  bebefactors. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  papers  sa.ving  that  this  is  a  white 
man's  government,  etc.  f — A,  Yea;  I  know  another  thing — taking  away 
from  the  people  the  right  to  elect  connty  officers,  county  commissioners, 
and  justices  of  the  peace.  All  that  has  been  swept  away  from  us  nnder 
Democratic  rule  ;  that  all  has  added  to  the  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  of 
our  people,  because  in  our  county  the  magistrate  there  is  a  man  that 
declares  that  *'a  nigger  is  no  more  a  human  being  than  a  horse  is  a 
mule."  I  know  that  he  advocated  that  in  his  pa|)er ;  I  have  a  copy  of 
it  down  in  my  box  at  Goldsborongh.  He  declares  that  as  a  general  thing 
a  nigger  is  not  a  human  being. 

Q.  What  paper  is  it! — A.  The  La  Grange  Vide  tte.  It  was  published 
in  1875  or  1374,  but  it  was  soon  suspended. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  it  was  soon  suspended  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Well,  he  was  the  magistrate  f — A.  Yes  ;  he  was  ai>pointed  magis- 
trate ;  of  course  be  could  not  be  elected. 

Q.  Who  appointed  him  ? — A.  The  legishiture.  The  colored  people, 
when  that  man  administered  tbe  law,  and  when  he  asserts  that  the 
negro  is  not  a  human  being,  of  course  can  have  no  confidence  in  him. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  that  he  has  used  that  expression  ? — A.  O,  yes, 
sir;  he  don't  deny  it. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  tends  to  produce  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
negro  race  that  they  will  be  fairly  treated  by  him  f — A,  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  papers  have  used  the  expression  that  this  is  a  white 
man's  government;  what  about  the  Goldsborongh  paper? — A.  Ihaveseen 
a  good  many  things  in  that  paper  of  that  kind — it  has  been  so  many 
years  ago — it  was  t«bout  the  time  the  civil  rights  bill  was  passed ;  I 
have  not  read  the  papers  lately,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  in  The  Messenger 
or  other  papers  lately  as  plain  as  it  used  to  be. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  colored  people  as  to  whether  your 
people  really  ought  to  have  the  right  to  vote  f — A.  I  use<i  to  talk  a  good 
deal  with  Democrats — with  a  number  of  leading  Democrats — and  they 
would  tell  me  this  is  a  white  man's  government,  and  white  men  ought 
to  rule,  and  niggers  ought  not  to  have  a  vote. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  general  feeling  is  on  the  subject  among 
the  class  of  colored  people  you  associate  with  t — A.  Well,  that  is  what 
we  think.  Another  thing :  We  know  we  nsed  to  have  a  good  many 
colored  officers  down  there;  since,  we  have  lost  all  that.  We  do  not 
think  it  has  been  cone  fairly.  Of  course  we  have  no  idea  that  it  was ; 
there  is  some  that  have  a  different  idea;  but  we  do  not  believe  it  was 
done  fair.  And  we  think  we  used  to  have  in  these  different  States  all 
these  colored  members  we  was  to  have  in  these  different  States  and  do 
not  get  them ;  all  that  we  think  is  unfair,  and  we  do  not  see  how  we  can 
remedy  it  by  staying  there,  and  we  think  we  ought  to  get  away  off  in 
the  Territories — away  off  in  Colorado. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  calored  peoplt*  believe  will  be  their  treat- 
ment when  the  Southern  States  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party — how  do  you  look  forward  to  that  event  ? — A.  I  have  heard 
some  talk  in  a  different  way ;  I  have  hearn  some  say  that  they  believe 
the  amendments  wouhl  be  repealed  and  we  would  be  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition worse  than  that  of  slavery ;  I  do  not  know.    Of  course  we  have 
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nj  coiiliilence  in  the  Democrats.  We  think  if  they  were  to  ^et  iu  p>wer, 
wo  claim  that  the  same  feeling  that  was  there  before  the  war  is  there 
now — that  is  the  way  we  look  at  it. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  IIow  do  you  accouut  for  the  fact  that  it  does  not  express  itself  as 
it  did  then  ? — A.  We  think  it  has  gradually  taken  hold  of  the  people. 

Q.  You  Bay  these  things  in  the  minds  of  the  colored  people  give  them 
the  desire  to  get  away  ! — A.  Yes;  the  feeling  has  been,  we  think,  for 
Horoettme,  though  not  much  is  said  about  it.  The  Liberia  movement 
in  1876 — then  everybody  was  going  to  Liberia,  and  that  was  the  time 
they  gave  us  the  schools,and  that  stopped  the  movement,butit  created  a 
great  deal  of  unrest  among  the  colored  people.  I  was  opp'ised  to  their 
going  to  Liberia,  and  on  that  account  I  had  a  good  many  disputes  and 
talks  about  it ;  I  told  them  I  was  opposed  to  going  to  any  foreign  country ; 
I  believed  we  had  a  right  to  stay  in  this  country,  and  I  said  then  let  us 
go  West,  to  Southern  Nebraska;  that  is  where  I  have  been  wanting  to 
go  to,  and  I  expect  to  keep  hanging  on  to  that. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  the  colored  man  from  North  Carolina 
bere  t — A.  No,  sir.    I  was  not  here  yesterday. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  what  else  you  did  after  you  went  to  Indiana. — A. 
As  I  started  to  tell  you  I  received  letters  that  I  would  be  arrested  when 
I  got  back.  I  told  thetn  O,  no.  Of  course  the  white  people  down  there 
I  used  to  have  a  right  good  time  with  them  myself;  they  never  treated  me 
bad;  I  always  had  fair  play.  I  happened  to  have  right  Smart  due  of 
politics,  and  could  hold  up  tolerably  well  among  the  laboring  class  of 
people  there,  and  I  didnH  care  about  the  balance  of  the  niggers,  those 
big  niggers,  so  I  was  getting  along. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  ex  master.  Perry;  you  would  go  to  your  ex- 
roaster  very  quickly  if  you  wanted  him  to  do  you  a  favor,  would  you 
not! — A.  I  would,  for  a  favor,  yes,  that  I  would. 

Q.  Well,  he  would  treat  yon  as  kindly  as  anybody  in  the  world, 
wouldn't  be,  don't  you  think  ? — A.  To  a  certain  extent  he  would,  me  iu 
the  place  of  a  servant  and  him  a  master,  yes,  he  would  treat  me  kindly. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  talk  of  unpleasant  things,  but  a  man  like  you,  you 
don't  Hud  social  equality  any  more  in  Indiana  than  you  did  iu  North 
Carolina,  do  you! — A.  No ;  and  I  do  not  advise  them  to  go  there. 

Q.  Y'ou  never  a«l vised  them  to  go  there! — A.  No,  sir;  I  carried  these 
circulars,  but  so  far  as  making  a  speech,  I  told  them  what  the  men  told 
me,  but  my  knowledge  of  the  State  was  too  sh  illow  to  advise  anybody 
to  go  there. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  your  deliberate  opinion,  taking  all  things  into  consider- 
ation— the  matters  you  complain  of  in  North  Carolina — that  it  is  not 
desirable  for  your  race  to  go  from  North  Carolina  to  Indiana,  is  that 
your  opinion  f — A.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  wrote  on  the  loth  of  Novem- 
ber; I  wrote  to  the  old  gentleman  Bergen  that  if  I  owned  a  lot  ih  In- 
diana and  one  in  hell,  I  would  rent  out  the  one  in  Indiana  and  live  in 
hell  before  I  would  live  there ;  that  is  the  way  I  expressed  it. 

Q.  You  mean  that  you  would  seek  a  tenant  for  the  one  in  Indiana 
and  rent  that,  and  live  yourself  in  the  other  one  T 

Senator  Vance.  Or  go  into  a  Republican  country. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Are  you  a  preacher! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  are  a  good  deal  of  a  talker,  though,  ain't  you  t — A.  O,  I  used 
to  take  a  big  hand  in  Southern  politics. 

Q.  Well,  you  do  it  yet  when  you  get  a  chance,  don't  you  f — A.  No; 
when  I  run  this  man  O'Hara  I  went  out  of  the  business;  I  paid  a  man  a 
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dollar  to  print  me  sotne  drcnlars  to  aay  that  I  sold  out  all  my  interest 
in  politics;  O'Uara  sickened  me,  and  I  quit  the  business. 

Q.  So  you  consider  yourself  on  the  retired  list  as  a  politician  f — A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  do.  1  have  ^ot  a  piece  here  taken  from  a  newspaper  (open- 
ing a  memorandum  book  and  passing  it  to  the  chairman).  It  is  from 
the  New  York  Herald. 

The  Chairman  (after  examining).  Well,  they  told  you  in  that  article 
to  go  West  and  grow  up  with  the  country,  didn't  they  ?  1  see  it  don't 
point  out  any  particular  place  f — A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  article  is  cal'^-ulated  to  arrest  your  atten- 
tion. 

The  Witness.  We  had  been  making  calculations  for  a  long  time  how 
much  was  raised  in  the  West,  and  how  many  acres  of  land ;  that  is, 
taking  the  government  lands  out  on  the  prairies,  and  we  done  that  ail 
spring. 

Q.  Perry,  do  you  know  a  man  named  MacMerrick  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  now  ? — A.  He  went  to  Gri^ncastle  tirst  and 
afterwards  came  to  Shelby ville;  at  least  I  saw  him  there  one  night. 

Q.  I  find  him  reported  as  saying  this  to  a  gentleman  out  there :  ^^  We 
were  going  to  Kansas,  but  circulars  were  sent  from  Greencastle,  Ind.^ 
saying  that  we  could  get  good  houses  there,  and  our  delegates,  Perry 
and  Williams,  both  of  whom  are  teachers  and  preachers,  came  back  to 
tell  us  that  there  were  houses  here  for  ten  thousand  colored  people  or 
more." — A.  The  circular  says  that.  I  told  you,  you  got  the  circular ; 
that  is  what  it  said.     I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it. 

Q.  They  said  that  your  people  in  Putnam  County  would  furnish  them 
with  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  a  month,  with  a  cow  and  calf,  a  garden, 
and  wood  to  burn.  The  circulars  that  you  circulated  did  state  that,  did 
they  not  f — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Perry,  as  you  have  such  a  terrific  and  brimstone  opinion 
of  Indiana,  you  must  have  formed  some  opinion  as  to  whether  these 
glowing  and  paradise  reports  in  this  oircnlar  were  true  or  not;  what  do 
yon  think  of  them  T — A.  O,  I  thmk  it  is  a  little  too  much. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  little  too  much  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  colors  were 
put  on  a  little  too  heavy  in  that  circular.  I  will  tell  you  what  my  opin* 
ion  of  that  is  now.  As  to  knowing  whether  all  this  work  and  price» 
could  be  furnished  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  think  that  as  the 
report  got  out  that  it  was  a  political  thing,  &c.,  antl  the  Democrats 
were  opposing,  and  it  was  reported  that  we  was  burning  property  and 
these  houses,  that  it  deterred  the  people  and  made  them  refuse  to  em- 
ploy these  emigrants. 

Q.  If  you  could  get  a  house  and  a  garden,  a  cow  and  a  calf,  and  wood 
to  burn,  and  $15  a  month,  you  would  rather  live  there  than  in  the  other 
country  you  spoke  of  a  while  ago,  wouldn't  you  f — A.  1  did  not  tell 
you  I  believed  we  would  get  it. 

Q.  I  know  you  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  get  it. — A.  I  intended  to  go  somewhere  in  the  West  myself, 
and  I  thought  if  these  things  are  so,  I  may  stop  in  Indiana  myself,  but 
afterwards  hearing  of  this  attack  and  everything,  I  said  to  myself,  well, 
I  would  not  live  there  for  a  hundred  dollars  a  day,  because  I  would 
not  feel  safe  it  all  these  these  things  be  so.  If  comes  to  a  party  question,, 
and  two  parties  are  fighting  over  the  colored  man,  I  would  not  be  in  the 
wrangle. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  sensible  remark.  [To  the  witness.] 
Perry,  tell  me  first  time  you  were  ever  in  Indiana. — A.  The  first  time 
was  October. 
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Q.  This  last  October  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  yoa  remain  there! — A.  Eight  or  ten  days;  not  over 
ten  days. 

Q.  Then  where  did  yon  go  T — A.  I  said  Indiana ;  I  went  to  Indian-* 
apoUs,  and  from  there  to  Greencastle. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  yon  about  your  movements  in  the  State ;  yoa  say 
you  were  in  Indiana  the  forepart  of  October;  after  yoa  had  been  eight 
or  ten  days  in  the  State,  where  did  yoa  go! — A.  I  never  went  oat  of 
the  State ;  I  came  back  here. 

Q.  How  longdid  you  stay  there  before  you  came  back  here! — A.  Not 
over  ten  days. 

Q.  And  you  came  back  to  -Washington  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  came  back  on 
the  17th  of  October. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  here! — A.  I  went  to  Baltimore  to  see  Mr.  Cole. 

Q.  To  see  about  the  railroad  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  North  Carolina  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  you  were  arrested  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  longdid  you  stay  in  North  Carolina! — A.  We  stayed  there — 
we  left  Baltimore  on  the  20th  or  2l8t,  and  stayed  in  North  Carolina  till 
the  15th  of  November. 

Q.  Then  you  came  back  he^e  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  here! — A.  I  brought  my  family  when  I 
came  here. 

Q.  That  don't  quite  answer  my  question. — A.  I  have  been  out  to  In- 
diana two  or  three  times. 

Q.  After  coming  back  you  brought  your  family,  and  left  your  family 
in  Indiana  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  then  ! — A.  I  think  probably  a  week 
or  two  weeks. 

Q.  Is  that  the  last  time  you  were  there  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  there 
two  or  three  weeks  ago.  I  took  three  or  four  trips  to  Indiana  in  all; 
five  including  last  October. 

Q.  Yes,  and  each  time  you  were  there,  how  long  did  you  stay  !  What 
was  the  shortest  visit  you  made  ! — A.  I  think  I  went  off  one  Monday  and 
got  back  here  on  the  next  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  That  would  leave  you  there  three  or  four  days  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  would  make  your  longest  stay  eight  or  ten  days  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  that  your  longest  stay  in  Indiana  ! — A.  Yes ;  not  over  ten 
days,  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Perry,  tell  us  what  prominent  white  men  you  got 
acquainted  with  there  !— A.  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  Mr.  Jordan. 

Q.  Mr.  Holloway  was  postmaster,  was  he  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Dudley  United  States  marshal ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Jordan  register  in  bankruptcy  T — A.  Yes ;  and  I  saw 
Colonel  Straight;  this  man  Mills  that  was  to  furnish  all  the  clothing, 
he  forgot  to  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  got  acquainted  with  Mills  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  acquainted  with  Colonel  Straight — I  believe  he  was  a 
general,  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  that  rank,  he  is  a  Republican  State 
senator  from  that  county  in  the  legislature  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  about 
that ;  I  never  heard. 

Q.  Did  you  get  acquainted  with  anybody  in  the  Journal  office  !— A. 
Yes ;  with  Mr.  Martindale. 

Q.  Did  you  get  acquainted  with  this  handsome  young  gentleman 
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here  ?    [Indicating  Judge  Martindale's  son,  who  was  present.] — A.  I 
think  I  never  saw  him  before. 

Q.  He  looks  something  like  his  father,  don't  you  think  f — A.  I  shoald 
say,  at  least,  he  is  small  to  compare  with  the  judge. 

Q.  You  got  acquainted  with  Judge  Martindale  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  found  him  a  very  pleasant,  agreeable  gentleman  ? — A. 
Well,  Williams  and  me  complained  about  it — he  seemed  a  little  dry,  and 
we  wasn't  much  pleased. 

Q.  Dry  f — A.  Yes.  He  told  us  to  come  down,  but  we  never  had  any 
conversation  with  him,  any  more  than  he  told  us  to  come  down  that 
evening  and  see  Mr.  Cobb. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Cobb ;  the  city  editor  of  the  paper  t — A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  you  see  Mr.  Cobb  f — ^A.  Yes ;  1  went  up  there. 

Q.  Did  he  write  you  up  pretty  nicely  next  morning  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  as  it  was  the  next  morning;  he  had  a  little  piece  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Bather  friendly  to  the  movement,  wasn't  he  t — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  John  G.  New,  chairman  of  the  State  Bepublican 
committee? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  him  once,  probably  in  the  post-office ;  he 
was  going  off  to  California,  they  said,  on  some  banking  or  mining  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  prominent  men  tell  you  that  you  ought  not  to 
bring  any  negroes  into  Indiana  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we  asked  them — of  course 
we  presented  our  petition ;  if  we  had  met  you  and  thought  you  had  any 
money  we  would  have  presented  it  to  yon — telling  them  that  we  wanted 
help  to  settle  in  Kansas ;  they  all  told  us  they  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  Out  in  Kansas  T — A.  Yes;  or  Colorado,  or  some  of  the  Territories 
— any  place  we  would  like. 

Q.  They  said  they  couldn't  give  you  any  money  for  that  purpose  T — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Indianapolis  when  that  telegram  came  telling  Mr. 
Tenney  to  get  ^620  or  $625 1 — A.  I  sent  the  telegram  here  myself,  or 
had  Mr.  Koontz  to  do  it.  I  sent  it  through  Mr.  Koontz ;  by  doing  tnat 
it  didn't  cost  me  anything. 

Q.  You  say  you  lectured  in  Indianapolis  in  the  colored  church  T — A. 
I  did. 

Q.  For  the  sake  of  getting  money  to  go  into  Kansas  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  got  $4.10! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  about  twenty -four  hours,  however,  that  telegram  raised  $620  T 
— A.  I  do  not  know  the  money  was  raised. 

Q.  You  knew  that  the  fare  of  these  people  was  paid  t — A.  I  left  that 
night. 

Q.  You  know.  Perry,  just  as  well  as  you  know  that  yon  and  I  are 
sitting  at  this  table  looking  each  othet*  in  the  face,  that  that  money 
was  raised  because  of  that  telegram. 

A.  Ko ;  I  didn't  know  one  dollar  was  raised. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it! — A.  Mr.  Koontz  told  me  it  was  not. 
I  left  with  the  party  that  had  tickets  that  night. 

Q.  Where  did  you  gof — A.  To  Indianapolis. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  when  you  got  there  about  the  money  that  had 
been  raised  f  ~A.  They  said  nothing  to  me  about  it  Mr.  Tenny  came 
out  of  a  room — him  and  some  leading  colored  nien  came  out  of  the 
room 

Q.  So  you  had  Mr.  Koontz  to  telegraph  for  $600,  and  you  don't  to 
this  day  know  whether  it  was  raised  or  not  f — A.  Mr.  Koontz  told  me 
it  was  not. 
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Q.  Howf — A.  Mr.  KooDtz  said  it  was  not.  I  asked  him  if  be  got  it, 
and  he  said  not. 

Q.  Kone  of  it  f — I  give  you  his  words. 

Q.  We  will  send  for  Mr.  Koontz. — A.  He  is  the  man.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  got  off.    I  went  that  night. 

Q.  You  went  that  night  t — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew  yon  sent  that  telegram  t — A.  He  sent  it. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  Perry ;  I  will  not  misrepresent  you  at  all ;  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  that.  Were  you  there  when  this  lot  came  pursu- 
ant to  your  telegram  ! — A.  I  think  I  was ;  I  forget  the  number. 

Q.  Do  you  look  me  in  the  eye  and  tell  me  that  you  didn't  talk  to  any« 
body  about  the  $625,  and  how  it  was  raised  f — A.  Yes,  I  do.  I  had  no 
talk  with  anybody  as  to  what  was  raised. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  it  was  raised  or  whether  it  was  nott — 
A.  I  do  not,  but  before  that  time  I  told  Mr.  Bagley,  chairman  of  a 
committee  there,  that  sometimes  these  people  came  here  to  Washington, 
and  had  already  overdone  the  churches,  and  concerts  were  gotten  up, 
and  it  was  quite  a  strain  on  the  people  here.  Bagley  had  a  relief  com- 
mittee or  association  there,  I  think  they  call  it,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
going  to  get  a  pass  for  the  people  here  who  could  not  get  away,  and  if 
he  would  send  a  telegram  and  deposit  the  money  with  Mr.  Tenney.  He 
said  he  didn't  know  he  could  send  a  telegram,  but  would  if  he  could ; 
so  I  sent  it  on  these  words  of  his,  but  whether  it  was  raised  and  de- 
posited or  not  I  do  not  know.  B.  B.  Bagley  is  the  man  from  whom  you 
can  find  out  all  about  it,  and  Mr.  Koontz. 

Q.  You  had  this  dispatch  sent  through  Mr.  Eoontz ;  how  soon  after 
you  sent  it  did  you  go  to  Indianapolis  I — A.  That  night;  I  was  going 
with  the  party  that  went  that  night.  There  were  two  parties.  I  went 
with  those  who  paid  their  own  way. 

Q.  You  had  Mr.  Eoontz,  you  say,  to  send  a  dispatch  to  Tenney  to 
see  Bagley,  and  you  did  that  because  Bagley  told  you  about  his  being 
at  the  head  of  the  relief  committee,  and  then  that  evening  you  went  on 
yourself  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  was  there  when  Mr.  Tenney  came  out  of 
the  room.  There  was  two  parties  of  us,  and  I  left  the  party  that  had 
no  money,  and  they  were  the  ones  we  telegraphed  for. 

Q.  We  understand  that  perfectly  well,  that  you  left  a  portion  here 
that  could  not  go  on,  and  you  sent  a  dispatch  through  Tenney  to  reach 
Bagley  to  provide  for  them,  and  you  started  right  away  after  the  dis- 
patch, and  got  there  by  the  time  Tenney  got  the  dispatch,  and  he 
showed  you  the  dispatch,  didn't  heT — A.  No,  sir;  he  never  showed  it 
to  me.  * 

Q.  How  did  you  know  he  got  itf  You  heard  him  speaking  of  getting 
it  when  you  got  there,  did  yon  notf — A.  He  was  in  the  church;  had 
juat  come  out  of  the  room. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  with  Bagley  ? — A.  I  came  in  as  they  came 
out. 

Q.  And  you  met  Mr.  Tenney,  and  knew  he  had  Eoontz's  dUpatch; 
how  did  you  ascertain  it? — A.  Yes;  I  knew  he  had  the  dispatch. 

Q.  And  yet  yon  tell  this  committee  you  didn't  know  whether  that 
money  was  raised  or  notf — A.  I  didn't.  Mr.  Eoontz  and  Mr.  Bagley 
will  tell  you  so. 

Q.  You  never  talked  about  it  that  evening  T — A.  When  I  got  there 
they  spoke  to  me  about  just  getting  a  telegram,  but  as  to  telling  me 
whether  money  was  raised  or  not  he  didn't. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  whether  he  could  raise  it! — A.  He  only  said  to 
me,  '^I  have  just  got  your  telegram." 
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Q.  Yoa  had  telegraphed  to  him  to  raise  $625  for  destitate  emigrants 
here  in  Washington,  and  yon  got  ont  there  yonrself  as  soon  as  yonr 
telegram,  and  yon  met  him ;  now,  you  don't  want  to  be  understood  that 
yon  and  he  didn't  talk  about  that  money,  do  youT — A.  IN'o  money  was 
mentioned;  nothing  was  said  further  than  just  about  receiving  the 
telegram. 

Q.  Well,  here  were  these  poor  emigrants  at  this  end  of  the  line  with- 
out money.  IN'ow,  didn't  yon  ask  him  whether  he  could  raise  the  money 
or  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  I  did  not  interest  myself  about 
asking  him. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  you  care  whether  these  poor  lellows  got  any  money 
or  notf — A.  I  did  care. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  care  to  ask  him  whether  he  could  raise  the  money 
or  not;  you  cared  enough  to  have  the  telegram  sent  to  raise  the  money, 
and  when  yon  met  him  you  didn't  care  enough  about  the  matter  to  ask 
him  whether  or  not  he  could  raise  the  money  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  asked  him  that. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  little  singular  when  you  sent  the  telegram  for  that 
very  purpose  f — A.  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  You  knew  these  men  were  at  this  end  without  means,  and  you 
sent  the  telegram  T — A.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I  asked  him  about  it. 

Q.  You,  an  emigrant  agent,  you  who  had  mainly  induced  these  people 
to  come  up  from  their  North  Carolina  homes  and  had  seen  them  landed 
here  without  means  to  go  on,  didn't  interest  yourself  to  ask  about  the 
means  for  getting  them  on  T — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  yon  sent  these  circulars  out  T — A.  I  sent  the  circulars,  but 
I  wrote  them  on  the  15th  of  February  not  to  come  to  Indiana. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  didn't  ask  Bagley  whether  the  money  could 
be  raised  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  did.  He  says  to  me,  him  or  Elder 
Treveigne,  three  or  four  big  men  who  were  there  together 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Thomas  P.  Mills  when  he  was  here,  "  You  know 
how  that  money  was  raised;  you  keep  dark"! — A.  I  says  to  Mr.  Mills 
as  I  was  walking  up  the  street,  <'  How  are  you  !  "  And  when  I  said, 
**  I  am  going  to  make  you  tell  about  that  money,"  he  said,  "  Well,  I 
will  tell  the  truth,"  and  I  said,  <<  so  shall  I."  That  was  all  that  was  said 
between  me  and  Mills,  bnt  that  money  is  the  $27  which  he  says  is  only 
$25 ;  that  is  the  money  Mr.  Jordon  spoke  of  giving  to  me. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  did  you  leave  down  here  after  you  started  f — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  As  near  as  yon  can  tell  ? — A.  I  could  not  say ;  I  do  not  recollect; 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  a  pretty  big  nigger  yourself  in  their  estimation, 
were  you  notf — A.  Well,  I  was  right  smart  during  the  campaign,  but 
it  always  came  hard  on  me  after  the  campaign  was  over.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve these  letters,  because  I  knew  I  had  not  bothered  anybody ;  but,  of 
course,  they  claimed  that  I  had  demoralized  the  labor  system  down 
there.  .1  did  not  care  about  that,  so  far  as  our  colony  was  concerned. 
I  was  determined  to  settle  them  in  the  West  if  I  could,  in  one  of  the 
Territories ;  so,  when  I  went  back  there  I  asked  an  officer  if  he  did  not 
have  a  warrant  against  me — after  being  there,  I  think,  twelve  days — 
and  he  said  yes. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  arrested  f — A.  He  told  me  to  come  around  next 
morning — to  come  around  to  the  trial.  I  told  him  all  right.  J  came,  and 
this  same  man  that  declared  that  the  negro  has  got  no  soul,  he  was  the 
man  I  was  to  be  tried  before. 
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By  Senator  Vanoe  : 

Q.  What  was  his  name  f— A..  His  name  is  Dr.  P.  W.  Woolley.  He 
was  the  man  I  was  to  be  tried  before ;  bat  I  didn't  take  no  notice  of  it. 
I  did  not  think  it  amounted  to  anything ;  for  I  had  no  idea  there  was 
prejudice  enough  or  malice  against  me  to  fasten  anything  wrong  against 
me.  I  had  a  credential  from  the  mayor  of  the  town  and  the  officers 
there.  They  knew  my  standing ;  it  had  never  been  questioned  up  till 
now. 

Q.  Wellf  what  was  done  T — A.  They  had  an  indictment  against  me 
for  assisting  in  forging  papers,  or  something  of  that  kind — aiding  and 
abetting,  I  think,  was  the  word.  They  called  a  witness  on  the  stand, 
and  one  man  swore  very  hard  against  me.  He  didn't  swear  that  I 
altered  any  names  or  figures,  or  put  in  any  names,  still  they  required 
me  to  come  there  aud  giver  a  bond.  The  church  there  was  taking  hold 
of  the  matter. 

Q.  The  colored  church  you  belong  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Methodist 
church,  and  the  Baptist  church  too,  though  I  did  not  belong  to  that. 
The  men  who  told  me  that  they  would  never  give  their  consent  to  set- 
tling this  colony,  and  were  opposed  to  it,  came  that  day  and  put  their 
money  down,  and  told  me  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  thing  they  never 
would  have 

Q.  Well,  you  say  there  was  no  evidence  implicating  you  in  any  way? — 
A.  Not  a  bit.  There  was  no  evidence,  and  I  did  not  make  any  effort. 
That  bond  was  given  in  April.    They  say  that  I  have  run  away. 

Q.  Your  bond  was  not  forfeited  till  April  ? — A.  l^o,  sir.  This  man, 
Mr.  Ducarte,  who  swore  against  me,  swore  that  I  run  away. 

Q.  What  bonds  were  you  put  under? — A.  $100, 1  think. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  had  more  connection  with  this  movement  from 
North  Carolina  than  anybody  else  that  you  know  of,  have  you  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q<  Do  you  know  that  there  were  any  political  motives  connected  with  it, 
so  far  as  going  to  Indiana  was  concerned  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  was 
in  Indiana,  as  I  told  you — Williams  and  myself.  Williams  was  a  minis- 
ter, and  never  has  anything  to  do  with  politics,  and  we  talked  about 
that  between  ourselves,  that  we  was  afraid  there  might  be  some  political 
clap-trap  in  it,  some  kind  of  political  trick  or  other,  but  we  did  not 
know.  We  simply  got  off  and  tallied  about  it,  and  we  wanted  to  go  off 
further  West ;  in  fact,  we  had  no  confidence  in  anybody  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  and  we  thought  it  might  be  so. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  co-operated  in  any  polif^ical  movement  or  had  any 
money  furnished  to  you  for  any  political  purpose  whatever  t — A.  No,  sir ; 
not  a  cent  for  any  political  purpose  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  have  told  us  now  substantially  all  yon  recollect  at  pres- 
ent about  that  movement,  about  your  getting  it  up,  and  why  it  was — the 
motives  which  induced  it,  and  so  on ;  if  you  think  of  anything  else  just 
give  us  the  whole  story  f — A.  Another  thing  I  forgot  about  Down 
South  there  is  a  set — at  least  we  have  them  among  us  there— of  broken- 
down  politicians,  men  of  no  standing  at  all.  I  have  noticed  in  several  Re- 
publican papers  even  about  being  cheated  out  of  the  election  there  in 
the  second  Congressional  district,  but  the  man  was  so  rotten  that  ran 
for  the  office  that  we  had  to  lay  him  over.  The  Republicans  I  admit — ^I 
do  not  say  the  Democrats — done  that ;  we  never  charged  it  on  them.  Of 
course  I  am  a  Republican,  I  would  not  be  anything  else,  but  I  would 
vote  for  Kitchen  a  thousand  times  before  I'd  vote  for  any  man  like 
O'Hara,  because  he  was  a  man  that  was  a  bigamist,  had  two  wives,  and 
was  accused  of  being  in  jail  in  Halifax.    So  we  laid  him  over,  and  the 
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intelligent  Ropullicans  was  satisfied,  and  nobody  complained^  I  suppose, 
of  political  violence  there,  not  of  late  years  anyhow.  Bat  in  the  Kukinx 
time  of  coarse  there  was  violence. 

Q.  What  was  the  feeling  in  the  Kaklax  time  f — A.  Why,  it  was  in- 
tense, of  course;  that  was  rough ;  that  is,  thecolored  people  was  alarmed^ 
they  was  scared. 

Q.  Is  there  any  apprehension  on  their  part  now  as  to  a  return  of  that 
condition  of  things  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

Q.  Do  they  think  the  men  have  changed  very  much  on  these  things  f 
— ^A.  No,  sir;  they  think  they  are  at  it  in  another  way.  We  think  the 
idea  is  to  get  as  poor,  and  keep  us  starved  down  from  hand  to  mouthy 
just  simply  to  get  enough  to  subsist  on.  In  fact,  in  our  particular  sec- 
tion there,  there  has  been  no  violence  that  I  know  of,  and  that  is  lately ; 
but  in  the  Kukluz  time  there  was  a  good  many  colored  people  killed } 
I  know  of  several ;  but  that  was  in  1870, 1  think ;  about  1870. 

Q.  Was  that  about  the  time  when  the  State  went  into  Democratic 
hands  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  was  the  year  that  they  read  us  fel- 
lows out ;  that  was  the  year  1870.  In  18G8,  that  was  the  year  Jim  Har- 
ris got  the  bribe.  James  H.  Harris — ^he  is  one  of  the  men  that  in  1868 
got  the  bribe ;  in  1870  the  Democrats  got  control  of  the  legislature ; 
they  did  not  get  the  governor  until  1876, 1  believe.  We  had  the  State 
oflScers,  but  they  had  the  legislature. 

Q.  If  you  think  of  anything  else  that  will  throw  light  on  the  subject 
yoa  may  give  it  to  asf — ^A.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else  now. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Perry,  how  old  are  you  f — A.  Thirty  years  old  on  the  15th  of  last 
July. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  been  a  pretty  active  enterprising  young  fellow  in 
your  time  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  mere  boy  when  the  war  closed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was 
born  in  1849. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  somebody  before  the  war  !^ A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  be- 
longed to  a  man. 

Q.  He  was  a  good  man,  was  he  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  was  he  ! — A.  William  G.  Perry. 

Q.  Do  you  bear  his  name  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  have  not  hearn  of 
him,  I  think,  for  five  years.  I  left  him  in  Chatham  County,  and  I'went 
down  east.  Everybody  went  down  east  to  get  rich  in  raising  cotton.  I 
think  it  was  125  miles.  He  was  living  up  in  Baleigh,  and  1  lived  down 
in  Goldsborough. 

Q.  You  did  not  better  your  condition  by  going  down  east,  did  youf — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  we  did.  We  had  more  money,  but  we  had  to  spend 
more.    We  used  to  raise  fruit  in  that  country. 

Q.  Was  your  old  master  a  planter ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  down  in  Chatham 
Gounty. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man,  Perry  I — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  family  f — A.  Here. 

Q.  Here  with  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  say  you  commenced  turning  your  attention  to  this  matter  in 
1872  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Uncle  Bergen,  old  Hemer  Bergen,  used  to  be  mag- 
istrate— ^he  was  an  old  colored  man,  and  we  elected  him  three  or  four 
times.  He  was  always  talking  about  going  to  Liberia  or  to  the  West. 
He  was  a  married  man  and  had  several  children.  We  got  the  circular 
of  O.  F.  Davis,  and  that  was  the  first  time,  in  1872  or  1874 ;  that  was 
the  first  time  we  heard  about  him,  and  that  we  could  get  free  lands. 
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Q.  How  many  of  those  emigrants  did  joa  leave  heref — A..  I  foand 
oaty  when  the  train  started  to  go,  that  a  good  many  ot  them  had  money 
to  pay  their  way.    The  society  had  raised  it. 

Q.  You  telegraphed  to  them  for  $625  or  $620!— A.  Well,  I  do  not 
recollect;  I  think  he  said  $G25.  I  don't  recollect  exactly  what  amoant^ 
bat  I  think  it  was  $600. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  woald  that  carry  to  Indiana  ? — A.  I  don't  know^ 
sir ;  bat  it  is  very  easy  to  tell.    Forty  something,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Bo  you  want  to  make  any  change  in  your  answer,  that  you  do  not 
know  anything  of  money  being  raised  T — A.  I  say  I  do  not  recollect 
talking  to  him  about  the  money }  he  said  he  had  lust  got  the  telegram. 

Q.  Isn't  this  the  truth,  that  when  you  got  there  the  first  thing  you 
did  was  to  inquire  whether  that  dispatch  got  there  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is ;  I  think  the  first  thing  he  said  when  I  met  him  was  that  the 
dispatch  had  just  got  there. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  you  asked  him  that  1 — A.  He  said  he  had 
just  got  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  wait  there  some  little  time,  until  Tinney  cam^  home  ! — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  got  there  that  night,  1  think. 

Q.  Didn't  Bagby  tell  you  that  Tinney  didn't  get  the  dispatch,  but 
that  Levi  G.  Morriss  got  it! — A.  I  believe  there  was  something  of  that 
kind ;  but,  gentlemen,  I  have  got  nothing  to  keep  back.  I  recollect 
that  Bigbee  said  that  Morriss  got  the  dispatch.  That  was  a  mistake  I 
made  a  while  ago,  unintentionally.  I  recollect  that  Bigbee  did  tell  me 
that  Tinney  was  down  in  the  country  advertising  a  grand  reception. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  Bigbee  if  he  could  raise  the  money  f — A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  ask  him  anything  about  the  money. 

Q.  You  did  not  ask  if  anybody  could  raise  the  money  T  You  knew 
the  people  were  here,  and  could  not  go  without  it  ? — A.  I  did  not  know 
that,  because  the  churches  and  things  here  had  sent  ofT  a  good  many 
before. 

Q.  But  you  thought  they  were  about  worn  out  in  their  charity! — A. 
I  thought  they  had  done  their  share. 

Q.  Have  you  given  all  your  reasons  why  you  have  changed  your 
mind  against  people  going  to  Indiana  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  began  to  think 
there  was  some  mistake  somewhere ;  and  I  did  not  think  things  had 
been  told  that  were  right ;  that  the  truth  had  not  been  told,  or  that 
other  men  had  made  a  mistake.  I  first  lost  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
the  circulars.  I  know  I  was  out  there  once,  and  there  came  some  wo* 
men  and  said  they  could  not  suit  the  white  people  out  there,  and  they 
wanted  to  come  back  home.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  among 
them  in  favor  of  getting  back ;  among  those  there  in  Indianapolis. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  there  ? — A.  The  8th  of  January. 

Q.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sickness  and  some  deaths  amon^  them  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  the  children  died  there  in  Indianapolis,  but  I  don't 
know  how  many.  One  or  two  died  that  day  or  night.  I  went  to  the 
house,  but  I  did  not  stay  there  long.  There  was  one  child  dead  right 
at  the  door ;  some  children  were  sick,  and  I  heard  that  one  of  the  grown 
people  was  dying. 

Q.  You  are  a  retired  politician,  but  you. are  still  in  favor  of  your 
party  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  our  party  to  stand  up. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  ten  thousand  of  those 
people  there  f — A,  If  their  financial  and  industrial  condition  could  be 
made  right,  I  would  like  to  see  ten  thousand,  or  as  many  as  are  neces- 
sary, go  in  there  and  work  a  revolution  in  the  politics  of  the  State. 
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Q.  Yoa  thought  that  when  you  were  organizing  this  movement  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  a  natural  feeling  of  your  kind  of  people  ont  there  in 
Indiana! — ^A.  I  cannot  recollect  a  man  out  there  who  brought  up  the 
subject  of  politics  in  connection  with  it.  We  acted  on  our  petition  all 
the  time.  When  we  met  a  man  we  would  talk  to  him  about  it;  we  al- 
ways poked  it  at  him.  I  said,  the  night  I  was  lecturing  in  the  colored 
church,  that  if  I  thought  there  was  any  politics  in  the  thing  I  would 
take  my  hands  out  of  it ;  and  I  was  poked  in  the  back  by  a  colored 
man  behind  me  who  said  I  ought  not  to  say  that. 

Q.  You  knew  you  were  with  the  big  men  of  the  Republican  party 
there  in  Indianapolis f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  that,  too,  at  home.  But 
we  were  introduced  ont  there  to  men  who  were  said  to  be  philanthropic, 
and  would,  probably,  assist  us. 

Q.  The  day  that  Mr.  Morriss  made  that  little  speculation  with  you  and 
Williams,  where  did  you  get  that  money  ? — A.  Mr.  Jerden,  Mr.  Morriss, 
Williams,  and  myself  were  all  together;  but  the  money  was  all  given  to 
Williams  and  myself;  and  Morriss  got  into  the  buggy  with  Mills's  in- 
structions and  went  down  there  to  the  depot  with  us,  and  gave  the 
money  to  his  brother. 

Q.  Did  you  know  they  were  making  a  speculation  out  of  you  by  sell- 
ing you  these  tickets! — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  found  that  out  afterwards;  but 
they  sell  tickets,  and  I  had  been  in  the  office,  and  knew  a  man  coming 
in  there  to  buy  tickets,  and  I  thought  we  could  get  them  there  cheaper 
from  them. 

Q.  They  are  scalpers,  are  they  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  so. 

Q.  Did  you  know  they  were  good  Republicans  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard 
a  good  deal  of  politics  in  there. 

Q.  You  say  they  passed  the  money  around  so  fast  you  could  hardly 
see  it?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  hardly  see  where  it  went  to. 

Q.  Whose  money  was  it  t — A.  Jerden's. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  two  tickets  for  you  to  come  back  on  f — A.  Yes, 
sir.  Mr.  Mills  said,  if  he  bought  them  at  the  depot  it  would  be  $18 
apiece,  and  he  would  sell  them  for  $13  each,  and  I. thought  that  was  a 
pretty  big  saving. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  get  that  squad  to  Greencastlef — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  went  with  the  first  lot. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  crowd  when  Langsdale  walked  them  up  the 
street  f — A.  He  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  I  think  I  was  at  his  side. 

Q.  flow  long  did  you  stay  there  f — A.  Until  Monday  evening,  I  think. 
That  was  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Who  bought  the  tickets  for  them  f — A.  Mr.  Reynolds  bought  the 
tickets.  He  is  the  mail  agent  at  ludianapolis.  I  seen  him  handling 
mail  bags  in  that  little  room  there. 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  do  in  this  business  hereafter;  are  yon  go- 
ing to  keep  on  in  itT — A.  No,  sir  ee,  boby.  I  started  some  back,  the 
other  day ;  or,  rather,  changed  them  from  Indiana. 

Q.  Well,  now,  about  this  little  arrangement  with  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Road ;  did  tbey  treat  you  right  in  that? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think 
they  treated  anybody  fairly.  I  never  received  a  cent  from  them.  When 
we  came  back  here  we  went  to  see  Mr.  Cole,  to  see  what  rates  we  could 
get  from  Goldsborough  to  Indianapolis.  He  wrote  to  me  he  could  put 
us  there  for  fifteen  dollars,  and  said  he  would  pay  us  seventy-five  cents 
on  each  passenger.  He  afterwards  offered  a  dollar.  He  said  he  would 
allow  us  seventy- five  cents  for  our  services;  but  this  man,  Dukehart, 
came  down  there  and  saw  me,  and  raised  it  to  a  dollar.    I  was  the  only 
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man  he  could  see  while  he  was  dowa  there.    He  p:ave  mo  a  ponnd  of 
tobaccOf  and  cigars  were  nowhere;  I  had  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  He  thought  you  were  a  fine  man,  then  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  to  give  you  seventy-five  cents,  and,  afterwards,  a  dollar, 
on  each  passenger? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Me  and  Williams  talked  about  it, 
and  we  would  not  agree  to  receive  it.  We  decided  that  we  would  let  the 
money  be  paid  to  the  Emigration  Aid  Societ}',  and  to  tell  them  to  fur- 
nish tickets  to  our  colored  friends.  Mr.  Oole  never  paid  me  a  dollar. 
I  was  here  without  any  money  and  got  thirty-one  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  from  the  treasurer  of  the  aid  society. 

Q.  You  think  the  road  ought  to  pay  yon  something? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  tbey  don't  do  it. 

Q.  I  think  they  ought,  myself. — A.  They  don't  do  fair  at  all.  Oole 
wrote  mo  the  otber  day  that  never  owed  me  a  cent,  and  that  he 
never  did. 

Q.  You  bave  no  confidence  in  tbem  any  moref — A.  No,  sir ;  not  a  bit. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  sending  some  of  them  back  homef — A, 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  told  them  to  sell  their  tickets  here  and  go  somewhere 
else,  and  for  God's  Shke  not  to  go  to  Indiana.  Some  of  them  went  back 
to  Portsmouth,  and  some  to  Maryland,  and  some  have  gone  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  told  them  I  went  into  the  thing  honestly,  and  when  I  saw 
it  was  wrong  I  gave  it  up. 

Q.  You  pointed  out  some  things  in  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  that  they 
complain  about;  now,  isn't  it  likely  that  in  other  States  you  would  find 
laws  that  you  would  complain  of  just  as  much  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  per- 
haps they  would  be  administered  or  executed  differently. 

Q.  Did  your  people  complain  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  when  Gov- 
ernor Vance  was  governor  f — A.  I  think  they  rather  praised  him,  as  he 
did  so  much  better  than  we  expected. 

Q.  You  have  schools  down  there — separate  normal  schools  for  your 
people? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  that  in  Indiana  f— A.  My  knowledge  of 
Indiana  is  small.  I  think  I  was  told  by  a  colored  man  there  that  the 
schools  were  all  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  large  and  magnificent  normal  school,  the 
finest  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  in  my  town ;  and  there  is  a  portion  of 
that  school  where  people  of  your  race  can  be  educated.  But  there  are 
so  few  of  them  in  the  State,  except  in  the  cities,  that  it  is  a  very  poor 
privilege  to  the  colored  race. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  the  State  that  gives  you  a  separate  in- 
sane asylum  f    Is  there  any  such  thing  in  Indiana  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  only  wanted  to  give  you  some  additional  reasons  not  to 
like  Indiana. — A.  You  can't  do  that  any  more  than  I  dislike  itno  w. 

Q.  I  understood  you.  Perry,  to  say  that  the  laws  in  relation  to  public 
roads,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  you  understood,  were 
to  affect  the  colored  people  f — A.  I  said  those  laws,  in  connection  with 
others,  were  complained  of. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  affect  the  negroes  more  than  any  others  T — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  the  way  I  construe  it. 

Q.  What  is  that  law  f — A.  That  a  man  between  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  must  work  the  roads  ten  days  in  every  year,  whenever  the  over- 
seer calls  on  him.  The  complaint  is  made  by  both  white  and  colored 
people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  desire  to  improve  the  public  highways  has  a  ten- 
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dency  to  hart  the  colored  people! — A.  No,  sir.  The  colored  people, 
thoagh,  have  little  stock  to  travel  on,  and  we  think  the  roads  oaght  to 
be  worked  by  taxation,  and  men  paid  to  work  them.  I  know  at  oar 
revival  down  there  they  took  our  preacher  out  of  the  pulpit  and  pat 
him  on  the  public  works. 

Q.  Well,  his  business  there  was  to  learn  people  to  mend  their  ways, 
wasn't  itf — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  busted  up  our  revival. 

Q.  Your  race  don't  own  much  of  the  land  and  the  stock  that  travels 
the  roads  f — A.  No,  sir;  and  thereiore  I  say  the  roads  ought  to  be 
worked  by  taxation. 

Q.  Your  folks  don't  pay  much  tax,  do  they  t — A.  They  pay  a  poll-tax, 
but  have  got  nothing  else  to  pay  on. 

Q.  Well,  the  poll-tax  goes  to  education,  doesn't  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  this  landlord  and  tenant  act  t  Where  is 
there  anything  unrighteous  in  itf — A.  The  part  of  it  where  we  think  it 
is  most  severe  is  where  it  gives  the  landlord  the  right  to  be  the  court, 
sheriff,  and  jury,  and  say  when  the  rents  shall  be  paid. 

Q.  Does  it  say  thatf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  when  the  landlord  says  my  rent  is  not  paid,  supposing  a  ten- 
ant  is  dishonest — when  he  wants  to  cheat  iiim — don't  you  think  he  ought 
to  have  a  right  to  make  him  pay! — A.  The  reason  we  complain  is  that 
we  can't  turn  any  of  it  into  money  unless  the  rent  is  paid. 

Q.  You  think  that,  by  the  act  passed  first,  by  the  Republicans,  he 
could  move  part  of  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  ought  to  be  careful.  Perry,  when  you  swear  to  the  law, 
because  that  is  written  down  and  can  be  proven  f — A.  Well,  sir,  the 
whites  complained  of  this  law  the  same  as  the  colored  people.  It  bears 
heavily  on  all  the  poor  people. 

Q.  It  does  not  bear  heavily  on  the  poor  man  when  he  is  honest  and 
wants  to  pay  his  rent. — A.  It  comes  hard  on  him  sometimes,  when  he 
wants  to  sell  a  part  of  his  crop,  to  hire  help,  and  buy  meat,  and  get  out 
the  balance.  And  then  they  claim  that  it  makes  them  sort  of  servants 
to  the  landlords. 

Q.  Any  man  who  owes  money  to  another  man  is  a  sort  of  servant  any 
way,  isn't  he! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  three  wagons  coming  up  to  a  man's  house  and  taking 
away  his  crop  T^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  under  the  mortgage  system. 

Q.  Well,  the  man  had  mortgaged  the  crop  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  was 
year  before  last.  There  were  short  crops  then,  and  merchants,  I  don't 
suppose,  got  all  for  their  goods. 

Q.  If  the  merchants  advance  money  and  do  not  get  their  motley  out 
of  the  crop,  the  tenants  get  the  best  of  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  merchant  loses  his  money  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  went  to  Chatham  county  f — A.  I  was 
working  on  a  farm. 

Q.  As  a  hireling  or  as  a  cropper  f — A.  As  a  hireling.  I  never  cropped 
at  all. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get? — A.  I  got  eleven  and  twelve  dollars,  and 
I  eat  at  the  white  folks'  house.  I  worked  with  Mr.  Sutton.  They  paid 
me  more  than  anybody  else,  because  I  weighed  up  the  cotton,  and  all 
that. 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  oppressed  very  badly  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  said 
awhile  ago  I  could  stay  there  and  do  pretty  well. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  a  desire  among  the  colored  i)eople  to  get  away 
from  the  old  master  class.    Now,  I  ask  you  to  tell  this  committee  if 
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the  old  master  class  are  not  better  frieads  to  the  colored  people  than  the 
men  who  never  did  own  them  f — A.  That  may  be  iu  some  cases. 

Q.  Won't  they  nniversally  do  more  for  them  than  the  people  who 
never  owned  them  t — ^A.  They  will  as  servants.  I  went  to  my  old  mas- 
ter, William  S.  Perry,  and  worked  with  him  ap  there  in  1875,  and  he 
tallied  of  putting  a  stick  on  me.  I  thought  that  I  was  a  citizen,  and 
that  was  going  too  far ;  but  yon  know  I  could  not  go  back  and  talk  to 
him  like  any  other  man. 

Q.  May  be  he  did  not  have  mnch  opinion  of  yon  as  a  man  when  he 
owned  you  f — A.  Well,  sir,  he  let  his  folks  do  pretty  much  as  they 
pleased.    He  was  a  sort  of  Quaker,  yon  know. 

Q.  These  changes  in  the  constitution  which  give  the  election  of  mag- 
istrates to  the  legislature,  instead  of  the  people — you  know  the  cause  of 
these  changes  ;  now  state  them. — A.  I  know  that  they  claimed  that  the 
negroes  were  not  fit  to  elect  magistrates  for  themselves. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  they  had  some  down  there  who  could  not 
read  and  write  7 — A.  I  do  not  know  of  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Blunt,  at  Kinston  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  yon  know  he  could  not  read  and  write  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
I  think  it  is  the  people  to  blame  who  do  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  also  there  was  universal  complaint  among  the 
Democrats  in  most  of  those  counties  where  they  had  a  large  Sepubli- 
can  majority  that  the  county  finances  were  taken  away  and  county  taxes 
were  not  collected,  and  when  collected  were  used  np  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
know  that  was  a  Democratic  complaint,  but  I  know  in  our  county  there 
was  money  out  at  interest  with  a  Bepnblican  government.  That  was 
charged  dnriog  the  campaign,  and  that  claim  was  the  cause  of  the 
change. 

Q.  The  Democrats  claimed  it  was  to  protect  the  county  against  cor- 
rupt county  governments  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  claim. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  wanting  to  go  to  Kansas! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  wanted 
to  take  np  a  section  of  land  there. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  constitution  of  Kansas  has  the  word  '^  white  "  in 
it  with  reference  to  suffrage  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  yon  were  looking  up  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  them.  I  said  of  our  State.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  more  laws  than  the  Bevised  Statutes. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  man  named  Golgrove,  who  was  killed! — A.  Yes^ 
sir ;  he  was  a  sheriff  there.  We  claim  that  he  was  killed  because  he 
was  a  Northern  man. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  was  charged  with  encouraging  house-burn- 
ing, and  all  that  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  1870,  and  that  was  the  general  nnderstanding;  that 
was  the  time  the  Nethercotes  were  killed  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  Colgrove  a  convict  from  the  New  York  penitentiary  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Democrats  claim  that  was  true. 

Q.  It  was  proven  on  him  by  the  records,  wasn't  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
believe  it  was.  I  heard  of  it,  but  I  know  men  there  who  are  bad  men 
who  hold  o£Bce. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  thecorrespondentoftheNew  York  Times  that  Bouse  and 
Edwards  and  another  man  offered  him  a  thousand  dollars  for  your  head  t 
—A.  No,  sir;  when  I  came  back  there  were  several  colored  men  who 
came  to  me  and  said  I  had  better  look  out,  that  I  was  in  danger,  and 
they  were  going  to  get  away  with  me,  and  that  they  had  offered  a  thou 
sand  dollars  for  my  head. 

Q.  Why,  you  would  not  have  brought  that  in  old  times.    You  are 
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rather  uDdersized,  ain't  yoa  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  said  that  £ 
beard,  for  it  was  reported  to  me.  I  reckon  there  are  nambers  of  men 
who  told  me  that  if  I  walked  aronnd  there  I  would  be  killed. 

Q.  Did  anybody  offer  you  any  violence  T — A.  Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  What  were  they  against  you  for! — A.  For  this  exodus;  they 
thought  I  was  carrying  on  the  exodus.  I  had  made  speeches  there  and 
told  the  colored  people  of  the  government  lands  and  those  on  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific,  and  how  they  conld  get  homesteads. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  them  that  wages  were  f — A.  1  think  $2.50  a 
day  and  $20  a  month.  I  wish  I  had  those  papers  with  me,  and  I  would 
show  them  to  yon. 

Q.  You  didn't  tell  them  they  could  get  that  in  Indiana  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  had  no  idea  of  us  going  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  This  statement  in  the  circulars  is  that  ^Hhe  fifteenth  amendment 
will  be  repealed,  and  all  the  colored  people  found  south  of  the  Ohio  on 
the  Ist  of  May  will  be  put  back  into  slavery."  You  knew  that  was  a 
lie  f — A.  I  did  not  know:  I  laid  that  on  the  table  to  think  over. 

Q.  Now,  Perry,  you  knew  that  was  a  lie,  didn't  you  f  Heave  her  up 
now. — A.  To  be  honest  about  it,  I  did  not  know  what  Mr.  Clay  meant. 
I  wasn't  there  when  he  composed  the  circular.  I  think  if  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  South,  of  the  white  people,  not  all  of  them — but  I  be- 
lieve if  they  had  their  way  they  would  repeal  it. 

Q.  The  statement  in  the  circular  was  that  it  would  be  repealed.  Didn't 
you  know  that  was  not  so  f — A.  I  cannot  answer  that;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it  to  be  the  truth  f — A.  Of  course  I  do  not  know 
what  Clay  says,  and  that  is  the  truth.  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  what 
Clay  meant  by  that. 

Q.  You  won't  say  you  knew  it  was  a  lie.  Do  you  know  it  was  the 
truth  f — A.  I  know  that  were  not  so. 

Q.  And  yet  you  handed  aronnd  this  circular  to  those  ignorant  people 
in  your  place  f — A.  I  carried  them  there  at  the  request  of  Clay. 

Q.  And  every  fellow  that  was  induced  to  travel  off  on  that  yon  got  a 
dollar  for  f — A.  It  was  not  paid  to  me. 

Q.  You  got  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  from  all  the  men  who  signed  this  pe- 
tition t — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  were  to  give  me  $250  and  only  paid  us 
154. 

Q.  I  seethe  names  are  all  signed  in  one  handwriting f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  by  the  secretary  of  the  society.  And  nobody  was  sworn  there. 
We  threw  the  doors  open  right  there  by  the  roadside,  and  there  were 
no  sentinels. 

Q.  You  say  you  wanted  your  race  to  enter  upon  a  new  plane  of  higher 
Christian  civilization.  Was  that  the  way  to  get  on  that  plane  f — A.  I 
do  not  vouch  for  all  that  is  in  that  circular,  Senator. 

Q.  But  you  handed  them  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  believe  them  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  see  men  around 
here  handing  out  Colonel  Ingersoll's  lectures,  and  I  do  not  believe  them. 

Q.  You  believe  in  a  hell,  don't  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Now,  in  reference  to  your  trial,  you  say 
you  gave  bond  f — A.  The  church  gave  it ;  they  deposited  the  money ; 
Mr.  Dickerson  and  Mr.  Morton  got  it  up. 

Q.  What  was  the  paper  you  were  said  to  have  forged! — A.  A  school 
order. 

Q.  An  order  for  school  money! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much! — A.  $54. 

Q.  What  did  the  forgery  consist  in ;  in  making  it  too  big  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  was  it. 
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Q.  Bat  that  order  there  was  written  by  Aaron  Perry. — ^A.  1  nsed  to 
write  them  for  a  good  many  people  myself.  I  have  written  them  ont 
for  white  ladies  and  others. 

Q.  This  paper  was  in  your  handwriting! — A.  No,  sir;  there  were 
white  men  there  who  swore  it. 

Q.  What  proof  was  there:  or  didn't  you  hear  any! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  connselT — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  W.  S.  O.  B.  Bobinson» 
of  Goldsboroagh. 

Q.  He  let  you  go  on  to  trial  without  any  testimony  against  you  f — A. 
How  could  he  help  himself  t 

Q.  Who  presented  that  paper  for  the  money  t — A.  I  do  not  know, 
sir.    All  I  know  was  what  I  heard  there  at  the  trial. 

Q.  The  committee  swore  they  never  signed  itf — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  for  signing  the  names  as  well  as  making  it  too  big 
that  you  were  prosecuted  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  trying  to  make  the  money  out  of  itf — A.  It  was  Aaron 
Perry.  They  had  done  arrested  him  and  turned  him  loose  on  straw 
bail,  and  waited  to  arrest  me. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  was  tried  by  a  man  who  said  a  nigger  was  no 
better  than  a  beast  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  an  honorable  man  in  most 
ways,  and  I  like  him,  bat  he  said  that. 

(The  witness  here  produced  a  paper  which  he  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee with  the  remark,  ^  That  was  sent  me  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.'') 

Q.  (By  Senator  Vance.)  Do  you  own  any  property  down  there  ! — ^A. 
No,  sir;  only  what  the  railroad  has  got.    They  say  they  have  got  it. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  land  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  own  an  acre. 

Q.  Whereabouts f — A.  In  the  town  of  La  Grange;  part  of  it  is  in 
the  town,  and  part  out. 

Q.  Have  you  sold  itf — A.  I  gave  it  away.  I  could  not  hardly  say  I 
sold  it. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  give  it  to  f — A.  I  got  160  in  money  and  traded  out 
the  balance ;  to  Henry  Dillon. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  wait  and  hold  on  to  it  f — A.  I  had  mortgaged  it 
the  year  before  for  something  to  live  on ;  the  mortgage  was  due  in  a  few 
days. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  mortgage  it  for  f — A.  $28  or  130. 

Q.  And  you  couldn't  raise  that  much  money  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  I  could.  I  had  nobody  to  borrow  from,  and  everybody  else 
wanted  their  money. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  speeches  to  the  people  of  La  Grange  on  the 
exodus  f — A.  Last  summer  some  of  them  wanted  some  of  us  to  make  a 
speech  to  them,  and  I  probably  said  about  twenty  words  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  said  that  I  was  going  to  Kansas ;  and  then  they  met  at  every 
fortnight  at  the  school-bouse  to  consider  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  sentinels  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  while  I  was  there. 
If  they  had  while  I  was  gone,  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  secrets  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  then. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  anyf — A.  They  had  some  people  over  at 
Wooten's  and  some  meetings  over  there.  I  think  a  man  told  me  they 
found  it  necessary  to  hold  these  meetings  secret. 

Q.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  hold  them  secret  f — A.  They  said  these 
white  people  being  opposed  to  our  leaving,  they  could  not  sell  anything 
they  had  to  advantage  anless  they  kept  the  movement  secret. 

Q.  They  didn't  want  to  leave  without  selling  their  goods  f — A.  No, 
sir;  but  they  were  told  jast  to  sell  them  as  though  they  were  going  over 
to  the  next  county. 
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Q.  Was  that  the  only  reasoD  why  it  was  necessary  to  be  secret  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  violence  ottered  toward  any  of  them  f — A.  No,  sir; 
not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  The  poor  class  of  white  people  down  there  were  willing  for  you 
to  gof — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  several  white  men's  names,  who  said  if  I 
saw  places  for  them  to  write  to  them  and  they  wonld  come. 

Senator  Windom  (referring  to  the  paper  jast  previously  presented  by 
the  witness).  How  came  yoa  to  get  this  paper  f — A.  I  say  that  Mr. 
Dnkehart  swore  and  Mr.  O'Hara,  a  carpet-bag  nigger  from  New  York, 
both  swore  about  me,  and  I  wrote  to  those  gentlemen,  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  was  present  at  the  trial,  to  send  me  a  statement  whether  he 
thought  it  was  a  fair  trial,  and  he  sent  me  this. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Windom.)  Bead  it. 

The  Witness  (reading) : 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Moseley  Hall  Township,  were  present  at  the  bogus 
trial  of  Samuel  L.  Perry,  at  La  Grange,  in  November  last,  and  do  certify  that  there 
was  no  evidence  against  him  at  all.  We  have  known  him  for  several  years,  and  be- 
lieve him  to  be  an  honest  colored  man,  and  innocent  of  making  out  school  orders  and 
signing  them  for  Aaron  Perry,  as  charged  against  him.  We  further  believe  the  charges 
were  more  against  him  on  account  of  the  exodus  movement  than  on  account  of  school 
orders  that  was  claimed  to  be  signed  by  him. 

BARNA  DAWSON. 

PATRICK  JOTNER. 

CI8ER0  WOOTEN. 

RABUN  HARPER. 

JOHN  WOOTEN. 

HOMER  BORDEN. 

ISAAC  DANAL. 

RUFUS  PARRY. 

PETER  DAWSON. 

RIGHT  RAWS. 

SAM  PARISH. 

REUBEN  ATMORE. 

• 

I  certify  the  above  names  are  correct. 

R.  W.  MOORE,  J,  P. 

We  oonld  haye  got  all  the  names  yon  wanted  if  you  had  sent  in  time. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  people  who  signed  that  paper  white  people,  or 
are  they  all  colored  menf-^A.  The  jnstice  of  the  peace  is  a  white  maO| 
elected  by  the  legislatnre.  He  is  a  man  who  was  satncaoned  to  swear  to 
my  handwrite,  and  coQld  not  do  it. 

Q.  What  is  this  other  paper  f 

The  Witness  (reading) : 

Lit  Obanoe,  North  CknouissA, 

September  20, 1879. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  undersigned  have  known  Samuel  L.  Perry  for  several  years 
and  recommend  him  to  be  trusty  and  reliable.  He  has  been  teaching  school  here  soy- 
eral  years,  and  at  the  same  time  an  acknowledged  leader  of  his  race. 

JAMES  C.  OAETER. 

A.  J.  MoINTIRE,  Jtfayor. 

B.  F.  ALDRICH. 
S.  D.  POPE,  P.  M. 
JOHN  W.  SUTTON. 

Q.  Is  the  mayor  a  white  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  little  town  is 
Democratic ;  and  yon  know  he  is. 

Q.  Are  they  all  white  men  who  signed  that  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  all  of  them. 
Mr.  Sutton  has  been  constable. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion  of  yonr  people  as  to  whether  the  fifteenth 
amendment,  in  ease  the  Democratic  party  comes  into  power  in  the  State 
and  nation,  will  be  execated  faithfully  or  not  f — A.  I  stated  to  Senator 
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Vance  that  a  majority  of  the  white  people  woald  be  in  favor  of  striking 
it  down  if  they  could. 

Q.  From  what  yoa  hear  of  the  Btate  of  things  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  what  do  you  think  about  it  there!  Do  you  think  the  colored 
people  have  their  rights  guaranteed  by  it  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  understanding  of  your  people  about  this  fifteenth 
amendment,  whether  their  rights  are  abridged  in  the  Democratic  States  ! 
— A.  They  think  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  colored  voters  there  are  in  the 
United  States  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  right  now. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  a  very  large  number T — A.  Yes,  sir;  especially 
in  the  Southern  States. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  in  some  of  the  States  they  are  in  a  majority,  and 
in  some  of  the  Congressional  districts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  since  the  Democrats  came  into  power  they  have  ceased  to  be 
represented  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  people  have  ceased  to  vote  f — A.  A  good  many 
of  them.  We  know  that  we  are  cheated  out  of  our  representatives  in 
the  South. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  general  opinion  of  your  race  that  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment is  substantially  abrogated  in  those  States!  Isn't  that  their  state 
of  mind  f  And  don't  you  think  they  would  vote  if  they  could  f — ^A.  I 
do  not  know,  sir.    I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Are  th^y  not  generally  inclined  to  vote  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  a  great 
many  of  them  don't  vote,  because  they  do  not  expect  any  success.  We 
have  elected  men  time  and  again  and  could  not  get  them. 

Q.  Why,  were  you  cheated  out  of  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  should 
have  up  here  thirty-five  members  who  were  put  in  here  after  the  war  on 
account  of  the  colored  people. 

Q.  If  by  tissue  ballots  and  all  that,  that  amendment  is  abrogated  sub- 
stantially, is  not  that  just  as  bad  for  the  colored  people  .as  if  it  were  re- 
pealed f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  makes  no  difference  to  them  whether  it  is  repealed  or  vir- 
tually abrogated  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  look  at  it  that  way.  We  don't 
expect  anything  more  from  it.  Electors  don't  amount  to  anything  with 
those  people  down  there,  and  I  have  often  said  that  if  I  wanted  to  get 
elected  I  would  conciliate  the  canvassing  board  of  the  Democrats. 

Q.  I  understand  yoa  to  say  that  your  old  master  class  treated  your 
people  very  well  as  servants  but  not  as  citizens  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  relation  as  citizens  that  yon  complain  of  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  general  opinion  of  your  race  f  ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  school  facilities  of  Korth  Caro- 
lina— what  you  had  before  the  war  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  you  have  got  now  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know. 
I  know  that  since  the  legislature  passed  that  tax  of  ten  dollars  upon 
each  merchant  it  has  run  up  pretty  high. 

Q.  Yon  saw  the  statement  in  the  paper  abont  it;  what  was  it  before 
the  war  f — A.  I  think  it  was  $2,000,000. 

Q.  And  it  was  redoced  down  by  Democratic  rale  to  $I0O,O0O,f — A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

On  motion  the  committee  adjoamed  to  Monday,  February  9, 1880,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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TWELFTH  DAY. 

Washington,  Monday^  February  9. 

The  committee  met  parsuant  to  adjoarDment;  present,  the  chairman 
and  all  the  members.  The  taking  of  testimony  \7as  resumed  as  foi* 
lows: 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILEY  LOWERBY. 

WiLET  LowEiiET,  colored,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  f — A.  In  Kinston,  Lenoir  Coanty,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  at  home  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  run  drays  on  the 
street,  and  I  have  been  drayer  there  for  two  or  three  yearn.  I  keep 
store  besides. 

Q.  In  the  town  of  Kinston  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  public  office  in  the  county  T — A.  I  have  been 
county  commissioner. 

Q.  How  long  f — A.  About  eight  years. 

Q.  Are  you  county  commissioner  now  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  for  eight  years  you  were  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Huy  of  the  colored  people  who  have  left  that  county 
in  this  exodus  movement? — A.  There  has  not  been  many  left  from  the 
town,  but  there  has  been  some  from  the  country.  I  was  up  at  the  de- 
pot and  saw  some  of  them  going  off,  but  I  do  not  know  them  person- 
ally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  which  makes  them  leave  ! — A.  I  think 
that  this  man  Perry  was  the  gentleman  who  was  stirring  them  up.  I 
think  he  is  pretty  much  the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  speeches  in  Kinston  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  himf — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  went  to  hear  him. 

Q.  Was  it  reported  to  you  what  he  said  T — A.  I  heard  it  going 
around  the  street;  but  I  paid  no  attention,  and  didn't  think  much 
of  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  inducements  Perry  held  out  to  them  7 — A. 
I  was  told  that  he  told  them  if  they  could  sell  their  things  and  go  to 
Goldsborough  they  would  have  free  transportation, 

Q.  From  Goldsborough  on  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  great  many  of  them 
went  up  there,  and  were  there  some  time.  But  I  don't  know  how  they 
managed  to  get  away. 

Q.  What  wages  did  he  tell  them  they  would  get  f — A.  From  a  dollar 
to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  circulars  that  he  put  out  f — A.  No, 
sir,  not  in  Kinston  ;  but  I  heard  of  them  all  around. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  like  a  society  organized  by  these  exodus  peo- 
ple f — A.  I  heard  that  they  were  holding  a  meeting  about  it,  but  I  never 
went  to  one  of  them. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  to  pay  to  get  into  it  f — A.  I  think  there  was 
twenty-five  cents  a  head. 

Q.  That  was  to  join  the  society  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  secret  or  not  f — A.  It  was  secret,  I 
suppose. 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  people  leave  your  section  by  reason  of  not  beings 
allowed  to  vote  freely  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
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'Q.  Or  because  they  were  persecuted  by  the  white  people  in  any  way  ! 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  not  justly  treated  in  the  courts,  when  they  were  tried  for  any- 
thing?— A.  !No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  think  they  left  because  these  agenta 
held  out  the  positions  that  they  could  get  higher  wages;  and  I  think 
most  of  them  have  left  on  that  account. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  that  you  heard  about  itf — A.  7es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  anything  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  being  repealed 
and  the  black  people  being  put  back  into  slavery? — A.  No,  Rir.  It  has 
also  been  stated  that  they  left  because  their  wages  was  not  sufficient  for 
them  to  live  upon. 

Q.  State  what  the  usual  wages  are  that  are  paid  down  there  f — A. 
From  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  What  does  that  include  besides  his  pay  f  Is  the  man  boarded  f — 
A.  Tes,  sir;  that  means  eight  and  ten  dollars  a  month  and  his  board. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  farm  laborers. — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Q.  Does  he  have  a  house  to  live  in  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  His  firewood  and  patch  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  that  he  wants  to  attend  tof — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eight  and  ten  dollars  is  given  to  a  good  hand? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  women  and  inferior  hands  worth  f — A.  Five  to  six  dol- 
lars. 

Q.  What  time  does  the  hiring  generally  last;  how  many  months  on 
the  plantation  and  at  what  ra^ef — A.  Well,  sir,  when  we  are  coming  to 
picking-out  time  the  hands  don't  like  to  work  for  wages,  as  ):hey  make 
more  picking  out  cotton. 

Q.  How  much  do  tbey  make  f — A.  Women  can  make  a  dollar  a  day, 
and  men  can  make  as  much.  They  can  make  more  on  the  average  pick- 
ing out  cotton  than  they  can  by  working  out  by  the  month. 

Q.  When  does  the  cotton-picking  season  begin  f — A.  I  think  the  last 
of  September. 

Q.  What  kind  of  prices  does  skilled  labor  bring,  such  as  brick-masons, 
carpenters,  and  blacksmiths  f — A.  From  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  a  day. 

Q.  Is  there  any  preference  shown  to  one  kind  of  workmen  over  others? 
—A.  I  generally  see  them  working  on  the  same  building,  and  have  seen 
it  many  times. 

Q.  If  a  white  man  has  hands  to  hire,,  which  has  the  preference,  the 
white  or  the  black  f — A.  The  white  has  the  preference  sometimes  in 
wages. 

Q.  Which  does  he  prefer  to  have  ? — A.  I  believe  the  colored  men, 

Q.  He  would  not  turn  one  off  on  account  of  his  colDrf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  that  a  white  carpenter,  then,  would  get  better  wages 
than  a  black  onef — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  field  hands  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  black  people  get  better  wages  and  have  the  preference 
there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  county  commissioner,  it  was  your  business  to  help  draw  the 
juriest — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  colored  people  got  a  fair  showing  in  that  T — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
they  always  got  their  fair  proportion. 

Q.  Some  of  the  witnesses  say  that  many  times,  in  some  counties,  they 
did  not  get  their  fair  proportion. — A.  There  was  no  difference  in  our 
county.  Tlie  tickets  were  put  in  one  box  and  drawn  by  a  small  boy  and 
put  over  in  another  one. 

Q.  In  putting  the  names  into  the  first  box,  the  law  prescribed  a  cor- 

20  EX 
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tain  cbaraeter  as  to  educatioD,  iutelligeuce,  aDcl  so  on,  for  a  juror  f-^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  drawing  the  juries,  you  found  more  qualified  white  tban 
black  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  found  a  colored  man  qualified,  tbere  was  no  discrim- 
ination against  him  ? — A.  Ko,  sir;  not  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  And  you  were  county  commissioner  eight  years  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  The  mode  of  appointing  them  has  been  changed  now,  and  they  are 
selected  by  the  legislature  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  they  were  elected  by  the  people! — A.  Yes,  sir;. and  it  is 
different  from  what  it  used  to  be. 

Q.  It  has  been  pretended  here  that  the  judges  don't  act  fair,  and  that 
a  colored  man  is  convicted  quicker  than  a  white  man.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  There  are  some  people  who,  if  they  don't  come  out  all  right,  will 
clamor  anyhow,  but  I  know  of  nothing  of  that  sort,  and  I  have  been 
about  the  courthouse  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  more  white  men  get  off  than  colored  ! — A. 
Weil,  the  colored  men  have  more  business  in  court  than  white  men. 

Q.  Suppose  you  would  put  six  white  men  and  six  colored  men  on 
trial  fur  larceny,  would  the  white  men  get  oft'  better  than  the  colored 
men  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  seen  that  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Is  it  because  the  white  man  has  money  to  pay  a  lawyer,  and  is  a 
little  sharper  in  hiding  his  rascality  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so ;  for  yon 
know  the  lawyer  works  for  money. 

Q.  And  the  colored  men  are  not  able  to  cover  up  their  rascality  f — A. 

es,  sir ;  and  generally  they  have  no  lawyers. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  court  assign  counsel  to  them! — A.  No,  sir;  I  think 
there  has  not  been  much  of  it  done  of  late. 

Q.  I  want  to  sksk  you  something  about  the  ^ducttion  of  the  colored 
people — about  their  children.  What  chances  have  they  in  your  county 
to  educate  them  ! — A.  I  think  we  have  good  schools  going  on,  and  bad 
them  all  the  time. 

Q.  As  good  as  the  whites  ! — A.  I  reckon  they  are. 

'Q.  And  as  many  of  them  ! — A.  We  have  a  great  deal  more  in  our 
schools. 

Q.  You  have  more  schools  than  the  whites  ! — A.  Not  more  schools, 
but  more  children  in  them.  We  have  a  good  school  that  runs  five  or 
six  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  That  is  a  tree  school  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  chances  for  the  higher  education  of  your  children  ! 
Are  there  any  colleges  for  colored  people  in  reach  of  your  town  ! — A. 
None  in  our  county. 

Q.  I  mean  in  your  end  of  the  State-  Are  there  any  schools  for  the 
education  of  teachers! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  veiy  line  school  in  Greensborougli,  where  the  colored  people 
are  educated  in  the  higher  branches  free! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  feeling  in  that  section  between  the  whites  and 
the  blacks! — A.  I  think  it  is  very  friendly. 

Q.  You  have  no  disturbances  on  public  days,  such  as  election  days  ! — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  everybody  votes  to  suit  nimself. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics  ! — A.  I  am  a  Kepublican. 

Q.  Do  you  vote  that  ticket  every  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  formerly  a  slave! — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  freeman  before  the  war! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  property  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  mad),  and  what  does  it  consist  oil — A.  Town  property  prin- 
cipally. 

Q.  Real  estate  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  it  since  the  war? — A.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  serve  on  juries  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  judge  of  election  ? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Do  yon  own  a  house  and  lot? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  own  a  riji:ht  smart 
of  houses.  My  renters  pay  me  between  tour  and  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year. 

Q.  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  act?  Yon  don't 
think  a  fellow  ought  to  be  allowed  to  move  his  crops  off  the  premises 
until  he  pays  his  rent? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't.  But  there  are  some  little 
restrictions  that  are  pretty  hard. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Plow  far  is  Lenoir  County  from  Warren  ? — A.  I  think  180  miles.  . 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  you  left  there  before  you  moved  to  the  one 
where  you  now  are? — A.  I  was  raised  there. 

Q.  You  always  lived  there  until  you  came  to  Lenoir? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  always  free? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Always  free? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  now  ? — A.  I  am  forty-seven  years  old. 

Q.  Were  you  always  free? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  You  were  born  "tree  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  your  parents  ever  slaves? — A.  No, sir;  they  never  was. 
i\ly  old  grandfather  was  a  hundred  and  live  years  old  when  he  died^ 
and  was  always  free. 

Q.  Neither  you  or  any  of  your  ancestors  were  ever  slaves  in  thia 
countrv? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What' were  your  opportunities  for  education  before  the  war? — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  Before  the  war  I  didn't  know  much;  but  the 
free  colored  people  had  a  school  going  on  in  Raleigh. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  a  county  commissioner ;  where  did  you  find 
such  an  education  such  as  you  found  necessary  in  that  position  ? — A.  I 
just  pir.ked  it  up.    I  never  went  to  school  a  day  in  my  life. 

Q.  Yon  found  time  to  study  and  pick  up  a  little  arithmetic? — A.  Yes^ 
sir ;  I  can  read  and  write. 

Q.  What  have  been  your  duties  as  county  commissioner? — A.  Just 
what  the  others  on  the  board  had  to  do. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  county  commissioners  ? — A.  Attendii)f^ 
to  the  poor-house,  appointing  jurors,  and  looking  after  the  roads  and 
bridges. 

Q.  Did  they  have  anything  to  do  with  the  taxes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  valuation  of  property,  and  the  assessment  of  taxes  ? — A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Who  collected  the  taxes  ? — A.  The  sheriff. 

Q.  Who  appointed  the  sheriff? — A.  He  was  elected  by  the  people. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  change  in  the  mode  of  appointing  county  commis- 
sioners. Since  that  change  was  made  have  you  been  a  commissioner  t 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  colored  commissioners  since  ? — A.  No,  sir* 

Q.  How  many  commissioners  are  there  in  your  county  board? — A. 
There  are  five  and  they  are  all  white. 

Q.  How  was  it  before  this  change? — A.  Generally  there  were  .about 
two  colored  and  three  white  commissioners. 

Q.  Is  that  a  Bepublican  county? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  are  the  politics  of  the  couutycommissioDers  now! — A.  They 
are  all  Democrats. 

Q.  How  does  that  happen  f — A.  By  this  change  in  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  inangine  that  change  in  the  law  was  made  to  secure  Dem- 
ocratic county  commissioners  in  Republican  coantiesT — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Do  your  people  so  understiind  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  no  Republican  officials  in  that  county  Y — A.  The  sheriff 
is  a  Republican  and  so  is  the  register. 

Q.  How  about  your  judges — those  who  try  causes? — A.  Of  the  infe- 
rior courts,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Take  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts  first,  for  instance  ? — A.  They 
are  elected. 

Q.  Elected  by  the  people ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  court  in  the  State  f — A.  The  supreme  court. 

Q.  Is  that  the  one  you  refer  to! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  county  court? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  class  of  cases  do  they  have  jurisdiction  over — criminal 
cases? — A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  mean  do  they  try  men  for  larceny,  and  all  that?-— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  those  county  judges  elected  or  appointed? — A.  They  are  ap- 
pointed. 

Q.  How  was  it  before  this  change  in  the  constitution — were  they  ap- 
pointed, or  chosen  by  tlie  i)eople  ? — A.  They  were  elected. 

Q.  All  the  judges  were  then  elected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  tbe  change  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts  had  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  this  change  jurisdiction  in  these  smaller  crimes  is  given  to 
the  county  interior  courts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  are  those  judges? — A.  They  are  Democrats. 

Q.  You  say  all  these  county  judges  are  Democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  county  commissioners,  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  the  new  constitution  has  resulted  in  thus  changing  the 
political  control  of  these  Republican  counties? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  understand  that  was  a  part  of  the  design  in  changing  the 
constitntion  ? — A.  I  think  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Lowery,  you  have  perhaps  not  visited  any  of  our  Northern 
l^tates? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  the  chances  the  colored  man  has  there  for 
acquiring  an  education  and  exercising  all  his  civil  and  political  rights  ? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  an  advantage  to  your  people 
to  go  North  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  know  of  but  very  few  who  have  left  your 
county? — A.  No,  sir;  most  of  those  who  left  there  were  from  back  in 
the  country, 

Q.  You  live  in  town  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  in  a  thickly-settled  town? — A.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  the  county 
seat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  thecolored  people  are  situated  outin  the  country? 
Take  the  matter  of  public  schools — I  think  it  has  been  said  that  the 
country  people  do  not  have  as  much  chance  as  those  in  town  to  send 
their  children  to  school  ? — A.  I  think  we  have  very  good  schools  all  over 
the  county.    I  have  seen  teachers  who  were  teaching  out  there. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  how  loDg  the  schools  are  kept  open  in  the  coontry  T 
— A.  Fonr  months,  I  believe.  In  town  we  have  them  lonji^er.  1  think 
oars  in  oar  town  ran  ten  months.  Oat  in  the  coantiy  I  think  they  ran 
fonr  and  five  months. 

Q.  The  length  of  time  depends,  I  sappose,  npon  the  amoant  of  prop- 
erty to  snpport  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  niunbw  of  children. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  do  you  know  to  have  left  your  county  f — 
A.  I  was  up  at  the  depot  one  day  and  I  saw  a  good  many  getting  off; 
but  I  don't  think  they  were  all  from  our  county. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  twenty -five  who  have  gonef — A.  I  don't 
think  many  over  twenty-five. 

Q.  About  how  many  did  you  see  getting  on  the  train  that  day  ? — A. 
I  could  not  say.  I  think  right  smart  of  them  were  from  Pitt  Cimiity. 
I  know  the  wagons  were  bringing  them  in  from  there.  I  just  went  up 
there  to  the  depot  and  I  saw  them  getting  off. 

Q.  You  mean  getting  on  the  train? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  "getting  off"  from  the  ooautry  to  Indiana,  or  elsewhere? — 
A.  Yen,  sir. 

Q.  Your  county  seems  to  be  a  Republican  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  a  majority  of  the  population  colored  ! — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  How  is  the  colored  population  divided  politically  ! — A.  I  believe 
tliey  are  pretty  mucli  altogether  there. 

Q.  You  mean  all  Bepnblicans  f — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  one  colored  man  out  of  fifty  who  is  a  Democrat  f — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  one  out  of  a  hundred  f — A.  I  suppose  you  might  get  that 
many. 

Q.  I  suppose  they  all  vote  for  Governor  Vance,  however  ! — A.  No,\ 
sir;  but  there  is  a  great  many  of  tbem  that  always  like  him.    While 
not  many  of  them  vote  for  him,  yet,  as  a  man,  they  like  him  pretty 
well. 

Q.  You  speak  in  your  testimony  here  of  the  condition  of  the  colored 
people  in  your  county  principally  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  claim  to  know  it  so  well  as  to  the  State  generally  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Is  it  or  is  it  nit  your  an(ler.<itanding  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  the  colored  [leople  have  been  subjected  to  hardships  and  cruel- 
ties, and  have  some  causes  of  complaint  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  really.  I 
do  not  hear  much  complaint  of  them  being  oppressed.  Some  time  back 
there  was  talk  of  it ;  but  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  1  haven't 
heard  any  of  it. 

Q.  But  you  all  still  stick  to  the  Republican  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  part  of  the  State  is  this  exodus  most  numerous! — A. 
I  think  from  oar  county,  and  from  Pitt  and  Wayne  and  Greene. 

Q.  Do  those  counties  all  lie  together? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Have  many  of  these  people  come  back  who  went  North  T-*A.  I 
have  heard  talk  of  several  coming  back,  and  a  great  many  writing  that  - 
they  want  to  come  back. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  letters  ? — A.  I  have ;  but  I  have  not  had 
any  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  political  characters,  or  of  any  men  who, 
so  far  as  you  know,  had  political  reasons  for  it,  going  through  your 
State  to  stir  up  this  emigration  to  the  North  f  Do  you  know  anything 
of  its  being  a  Kepublicau  movement  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  the  men  who 
did  it  did  it  for  their  own  benefit.  I  never  heard  anything  about  it  until 
I  heard  of  Perry  going  around  stirring  them  up. 
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Q.  Perry,  you  said,  was  from  your  county! — A,  Yes,  sir;  but  not 
from  my  town. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  a  business  enterprise  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  men  thought  they  could  make  money  out  of  it  f ^A. 
Tes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  Louis  Williams  T — A.  I  do  not  know  of  him. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  colored  men  who  left  there. — A.  Those  who 
left  there  were  mostly  from  back  in  the  country,  and  I  did  not  know 
them.  There  were  none  who  left  the  town,  or  from  around  the  edges 
of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Perry! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  he  stand  there  with  the  better  class  of  your  colored 
people! — A.  I  don't  think  he  stands  so  well. 

Q.  The  suspicion  is  among  them  that  he  was  trying  to  make  money 
out  of  this  thing! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  man  who  had  labored  and  made 
money  for  himself  who  went  off  in  this  exodus! — A.  I  heard  talk  of 
one  leaving;  but  he  never  sold  his  land.  I  reckon  he  just  went  to  look 
and  see  for  himself,  and  come  back.  We  have  in  our  county  jail  now 
two  fellows  who  were  going  through  the  county  selling  tickets  for  the 
ozodus. 

Q.  What  kind  of  tickets  ! — A.  Tickets  to  Indiana. 

Q.  What  right  did  they  have  to  sell  tickets  to  Indiana  ! — A.  None  at 
all.  They  went  out  into  the  back  country  and  got  in  with  an  old  man 
out  there.  They  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  go,  and  he  said,  '<  Yes"; 
and  they  sold  him  tickets  to  take  him  and  his  whole  family  to  Indiana 
for  a  dollar  apiece;  but  he  found  out  that  the  tickets  were  not  good, 
and  he  came  to  town  and  got  a  warrant  and  had  them  arrested. 

Q.  They  have  taken  a  homestead  in  jail  ! — A.  I  left  them  in  there. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 
Q.  Do  you  keep  the  jail ! — A.  Y'es,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  LEWIS  H.  FISHER. 

!   liEWis  H.  Fisher  (colored)  was  sworn  and  examined  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  At  Kinston,  Lenoir 
County. 

Q.  Jn  North  Carolina! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  Is  your  occupation  at  home! — A.  I  am  a  merchant. 

Q.  Do  you  own  property! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  and  of  what  kind  ! — A.  It  is  personal  property  and  real 
estate — farmiug  lands  and  town  lots. 

Q.  Do  you  farm  some,  also! — A.  I  rent  out  my  land  in  the  country. 

Q.  How  mnch  do  you  hold  your  property  to  be  worth  today! — A. 
Between  $4,000  and  $5,000. 

Q.  Were  you  formerly  a  slave! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  age! — A.  I  entered  my  thirty-second  year  last  Jan- 
uary. 

Q.  So  you  were  not  of  age  when  you  were  set  free! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  ull  your  property  since  you  were  set  tree! — ^A. 
Every  dollar  of  it. 
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Q.  What  is  yoar  politics?^ A.  Bepublican,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yoa  held  any  offices  or  official  positions  in  yoar  county  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  first  appointed  on  the  school  committee  in  laying 
off  the  districts  in  the  beginning.  After  that — holding  it  for  four  years — 
I  was  elected  coroner  and  held  it  two  terms,  or  four  years ;  after  that  I 
was  appointed  county  ranger,  and  at  the  present  time  I  am  school  com- 
mitteeman again. 

Q.  For  your  district,  or  the  county  I — A  For  the  ninth  district. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you  a  school  committeeman? — A.  I  was  appointed 
by  the  Democratic  board. 

Q.  The  board  of  county  commissioners  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  if  you  kuow  any  thing,  what  you  know  about  these 
people  who  left  your  county  to  go  Westf^A.  I  know  some  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  inducements  were  held  out  to  them  to  cause 
them  to  go  ! — A.  The  most  that  was  agitated  among  them  was  the  low 
wages  at  liome  and  that  they  were  going  where  they  could  get  better 
ones.    That  was  what  they  most  seemed  to  talk  about. 

Q.  Wliat  did  they  say  was  promised  them  t — A.  They  were  informed 
that  thf*y  could  get  $i  and  $1.25  per  day,  and  in  some  instances  $1.50 
per  day ;  and  on  the  farms  could  get  $15  per  month. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  were  promised  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  said  to  them  about  transportation  T — A.  I 
heard  that  after  they  gQ(  to  Washington  they  were  to  get  free  trans- 
portation ;  and  somesaiti  that  after  they  got  to  Goldsborouf  h  there  was 
to  be  a  sort  of  free  train  that  would  carry  them  for  a  cent  a  mile. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  put  those  reporU  out  amotig  them  f — A.  I  think 
I  do. 

Q.  From  what  you  have  heard  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  society 
up  there  in  La  Grange  that  sent  Perry  to  Kansas  to  view  the  lands,  and 
be  came  back  and  told  them  they  could  get  places  in  Indiana  and  do 
better  there. 

Q.  He  told  them  that  there  was  a  demand  for  them  out  there,  and 
that  they  could  get  these  prices  that  you  have  mentioned  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  those  circulars  that  were  distributed  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them. 

ij.  Do  you  recollect  the  promises  that  were  made  in  those  circulars? — 
A.  Some  portion  of  them,  but- 1  do  not  recollect  all.  I  recollect  that  I 
saw  where  they  said  a  man  could  get  $15  a  month  and  a  cow 

Q.  And  calff — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  dwelling  and  fire-wood.  All  who 
were  good  farmers  were  to  get  $15  a  month  and  those  other  things. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  chromos  or  pictures  of  the  kind  of  houses  they 
were  to  havef — A.  Xo,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any  pictures  of  houses. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  those  kinds  of  hands  in  your 
country  f — A.  Labor  runs  down  there  according  to  the  hands.  I  don't 
know  of  any  lower  wages  than  $7  a  month  for  a  man.  They  run  from 
$7  to  $10,  and  in  some  cases,  on  account  of  skill,  very  good  hands 
get  $12. 

Q.  What  else  is  included  with  those  wages! — A.  House,  fire- wood, 
garden  patch,  and  sometimes  a  potato  patch. 

Q.  Is  there  any  stint  about  the  land  allowed  for  patches! — A.  No, 
sir,  I  don't  believe  there  is. 

Q.  A  man  can  have  as  much  land  free  as  his  family  can  attend! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  pleAse  explain  the  situation  of  your  people  there  with 
regard  to  their  right  to  vote  and  the  exercise  of  their  legal  rights^ 
whether  they  enjoy  them  or  not! — A.  Well,  sir.  I  think  they  vote  just 
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as  tliey  please.    There  is  do  iutimidation  there.    People  may  ask  them 
to  vote  this  or  that  way,  but  thjey  can  vote  as  they  please. 

Q.  Yoa  meau  people  electioneer  with  them  the  same  as  they  do  with 
white  people  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  there  is  no  force  about  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  restriction  put  upon  their  holding  public  meetings, 
religions,  political,  or  edncational  T — A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  education  for  your  race  down  there  t — ^A.  Well, 
sir,  we  have  a  ten  months'  system  there  at  this  time  and  the  county  is 
divided  up  into  distncts,  and  as  a  general  thing  throughout  the  oousty 
they  have  four  and  five  months'  schools,  just  as  the  money  is.  Some- 
times they  can't  get  teachers  and  then  they  wait  until  the  next  session 
and  run  seven  or  eight  mouths. 

Q.  They  put  two  sessions  into  one  in  that  way  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  session  of  the  schools  out  iu  the  county  f — A. 
About  four  months. 

Q.  Are  the  school-houses  convenient  for  the  colored  children  out  there  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir:  sometimes  they  have  to  go  three  or  three  and  a  half 
miles. 

Q.  The  colored  children  as  a  general  thing  attend  the  schools  more 
closely,  do  they  not  T — A.  Yes,  sir,  to  the  public  schools ;  because  many 
of  the  white  people  won't  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools.  They 
send  them  to  the  pay  schools. 

Q.  Private  schools,  you  mean  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  for  3'our  people  about  their  treat- 
ment iu  the  courts;  will  the  judges  there  do  them  justice? — A.  I  think 
whenever  parties  are  •convicted  I  see  no  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
the  judges.  Sometimes  the  colored  people  do  not  get  their  cases  through 
as  well  as  they  would  if  they  had  money.  I  think  it  is  the  lack  of  mont*y 
mostly  that  makes  them  lose  in  court. 

Q.  The  white  rascals,  you  think,  are  the  smartest  in  covering  up  their 
tracks  and  in  managing  their  cases  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  speaking  of  my 
county  and  that  is  the  way  of  it  there. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  and  as  an  honest  colored  man,  give  this  com- 
mittee your  tipinion  as  to  whether  an  honest,  industrious  colored  mau 
can  do  as  well  in  North  Oaraliua  as  anywhere  else  that  you  know  of. — 
A.  1  think  an  industrious,  sober  man  can  always  do  very  well  there. 
Some  advantage  is  sometimes  taken  of  ignorant  colored  men.  Some- 
times they  buy  land  and  when  they  get  it  nearly  all  paid  for  and  go  to 
the  records  they  find  they  can  get  no  title  to  it. 

Q.  Isn't  an  ignorant,  poor  white  man  in  the  same  predicament  often  t 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are.  I  have  often  said  that  the  poor  whites  and  the 
poor  colored  people  were  all  in  the  same  dish. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  punish  men  in  North  Carolina  who  swindle  other  per' 
sons  by  void  titles! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  then  every  man  who  buys  has 
the  privilege  to  go  and  see  to  bis  titles  by  the  registry  of  deeds. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  understand  that,  but  what  I  wanted  to  know  is 
whether  instanceR  of  the  kind  you  mention  are  never  punished  in  North 
Carolina  ? — A.  I  haven't  known  of  any.  They  always  bring  up  the  plea 
that  the  men  could  go  to  the  records  and  see  for  themselves. 

Q.  That  is  no  sufficient  reply  to  the  crime;  but  you  say  you  have 
never  known  any  mau  to  be  punished  for  this  sort  of  imposition  ! — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  instances  have  you  known  of  this  kind  ? — A.  I  know 
of  one  sooth  ot  Kinston. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  colored  men  who  are  voters  are  also 
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owners  of  land! — A.  I  tbink  tbe  majority  of  tbe  voters  with  ns  are  col- 
ored. 

Q.  But  what  proportion,  how  many,  whether  one-tenth,  one  fourth,  or 
one-hondredtb  of  those  who  have  the  ri^ht  to  vote  are  owners  of  land, 
or  have  homesteads! — ^A.  £  know  from  eight  to  fifteen  who  own  land 
in  oar  county. 

Q.  How  many  do  yon  know,  irrespective  of  whether  they  own  land^ 
are  voters  in  your  county! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  know  we  have  a 
majority  of  fiom  200  to  300. 

Q.  And  mostly  colored  ! — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  more  than  fifteen  colored  men  who  own  land  in 
your  county  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  more  than  that  many. 

.Q.  I  suppose  in  that  county  there  are  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
people! — A.  I  don't  think  there  are  that  many. 

Q.  Yon  make  your  answer  about  voting  in  such  a  way  as  leads  me 
to  suppose  you  do  not  tell  all  about  it.  Is  there  anytbing  else,  about 
the  counting  of  the  votes  for  instance,  that  yon  have  on  your  niiod  ! — 
A.  No,  sir.  All  the  officers  that  we  are  allowed  to  vote  for  we  generally 
elect. 

Q.  What  officers  are  elected  in  the  county  ! — A.  Tbe  sheriff,  the  reg- 
ister of  deeds  and  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court,  tbe  coroner,  and  1  be- 
lieve  we  all  go  for  the  surveyor,  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  The 
county  treasurer  is  also  elected. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  your  representatives  in  tbe  legislature  !  How  are 
they  chosen ! — A.  We  vote  for  them. 

Q.  You  choose  a  county  delegation  to^^our  legislature! — A.  Yes,  sir^ 
and  we  generally  elect  a  Republican. 

Q.  Doji't  yon  elect  but  one  ! — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  And  you  get  a  Republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  -Is  be  chosen  for  one,  two,  or  four  years  ! — ^A.  For  two  years. 

Q.  Then  you  do  get  your  Republican  representative! — A.    Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  What  other  officers  are  there  in  tbe  county  ! — A.  The  magistrates 
we  do  not  vote  for. 

Q.  How  do  you  come  by  jour  magistrates! — A.  They  are  ai>pointed.. 

Q.  How!-^A.  By  tbe  legislature. 

Q.  Are  they  Republicans  or  Democrats  ! — A.  They  are  Democrats. 

Cj.  What  aijO  the  other  officers  that  you  have! — A.  County  commis- 
sioners. 

Q.  They  are  appointed  in  the  same  way  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  others,  still ! — A.  Judges  of  tbe  inferior  courts. 

Q.  How  do  you  come  by  them! — A.  Through  the  county  commis*. 
sioners. 

Q.  Then  the  legislature  elects  tbe  commissioners,  and  they  appoint 
tbe  judges! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  Democrats  value  and  assess  property  for 
taxes,  and  that  tbe  laws  are  administered  by  Democrats,  and  the  only 
officers  you  Republicans  get  are  officers  who  simply  carry  out  tbedirec- 
tions  of  the  Democratic  office-bolders! — A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  And  that  in  a  county  that  is  largely  Republican! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  8o,  under  this  change,  it  does  not  make  much  difiereuce  to  yoa 
whether  you  vote  or  not! — A.  No,  sir;  so  far  as  those  officers  are  coo* 
cerned.  We  would  like  to  vote  for  all  our  officers  if  we  could  be  allowed 
to. 

Q,  Of  how  many  judges  does  the  supreme  court  consist  ! — A.  I  can't 
say.  That  is  the  highest  court.  The  judges  of  the  superior  court,  we 
elect  them. 
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-  Q.  How  are  they  eleeted  ! — A.  By  districts. 

Q.  Takiug  the  State  together,  how  raaay  of  them  are  there  f — A.  I 
disremember  whether  it  is  Diae  or  not,  bat  I  thiak  there  are  nine  judicial 
districts. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  them  are  Republicans  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  but  one,  sir,  at  present. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  Tliere  are  Seymour  and  Buckstone,  are  there  not? — A.  Yes, sir; 
Seymour  is  in  there.  He  was  elected  in  our  district,  but  that  dun't  do 
as  much  good,  as  they  have  to  change  around. 

By  Senator  Blaib: 

Q.  How  many  judges  do  you  say  comprise  the  supreme  court  f — A. 
There  are  three  of  them,  I  think. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 
Q.  And  they  are  elected  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Blair: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  political  seutiments  of  the  supreme  court  f — A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  schools  you  said  something  about  private  schools 
and  that  many  white  men  will  not  send  their  children  to  the  public 
Hchools ;  do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  any  prejudice  on  the  part  of  these 
people  against  public  schools  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  is  because  they  think 
they  are  able  to  pay  for  their  chiklreu's  schooling  and  so  send  to  them. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  The  private  schools  are  generally  better  than  the  public  schools  f 
— A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  hence  are  preferred  by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  f — ^A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  the  way  of  it. 

On  motion  the  committee  stood  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  February 
11, 1880,  at  10  a.  m. 


THIRTEENTH   DAY. 

Washington,  Wednesday,  February  II,  1880. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  its  order  of  adjournment, 
and  proceeded  with  the  taking  of  testimony. 

Present,  the  chairman  and  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 

TESTIMONY  OF  F.  B.  LOFTIN. 

F.  B.  LoFTiN  was  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  North  Oarolina. 

Q.  What  is  the  place  of  your  residence  in  Noith  Carolina f — A.  My 
residence  is  in  Kinston,  Lenoir  County,  North  Carolina. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  I  am  an  attorney  at  law. 

Q.  What  counties  do  you  practice  in  f — A.  In  the  counties  of  Lenoir, 
Greene,  and  Jones,  and  occasionally  in  Wayne  and  Craig. 

Q.  I  have  called  upon  you  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  circle  of  your  practice  in  the  courts.   You  have  had 
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some  criminal  practiced — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  had,  since  I  have  been 
practicing,  qnite  an  extensive  criminal  practice,  particularly  in  Jones 
and  Greene  Counties,  and  a  good  deal  of  opportunity  to  observe  the 
courts  there.  I  can  state  to  the  committee  that  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  I  have  known  no  distinction  made  between  the  white 
and  colored  man.  We  have  gentlemen  of  learning  and  eminence  for 
judges,  and  who  administer  our  law  impartially,  I  think,  between  the 
white  and  colored  man.  I  have  never  noticed  any  distinction  on  account 
of  race  or  color. 

Q.  Have  you  colored  men  on  the  juries  down  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir; 
we  have.  They  are  permitted  to  sit  on  juries  without  any  discrimina- 
tion whatever. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  here  that  more  white  men  than  colored  men  go 
free  in  proportion  to  the  number  indicted  for  offenses.  How  is  that! — 
A.  My  observation  is,  that  more  white  men  wlio  are  indicted  are  con- 
victed than  colored  men.  I  have  noticed  that  where  a  white  man  is 
arraigned  fur  larceny,  or  a  felony,  as  his  social  condition  is  more  afiected 
than  the  negro's,  and  I  think  the  juries  are  more  severe  on  them  than 
on  the  negroes.  I  remember  a  case  at  the  last  inferior  court,  where 
a  colored  man  appeared  for  a  colored  man,  and  the  argument  he  made 
to  the  jury  was  that  they  were  to  try  him  the  same  as  they  would  a 
white  man ;  and  when  the  judge  came  to  charge  the  jury  he  reitei  .ited 
that  part  of  the.coupsel's  argument,  and  said  they  were  to  find  the  facts, 
and  try  him  by  the  same  rules  as  they  would  a  wh*te  man. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  farmer  yourself,  but  your  father  is? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  is  a  tolerably*  lacge  farmer,  fie  awns  somcf  two  thousand  acres  ot 
land. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  farming  operations  in  that  section  as 
afifeciing  these  people  f — A.  They  work  on  there  very  sAioothly.  We 
have  bad  no  trouble  with  them,  but  this  exodus  movement  is  aift'ecting 
labor  with  my  father  some,  fie  talks  ov^er  his  business  to  me  and  tells 
me  about  it.  fie  usually  makes  contracts  on  the  1st  of  January,  and 
this  January,  at  the  middle  of  the  month  he  had  not  rented  any  land  or 
made  a  contract,  fie  ran  oft'  two  or  three  families  on  that  account  be- 
fore he  could  make  contracts  with  the  others. 

Q.  You  mean  he  made  them  leave  unle^ss  they  would  make  contracts  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  there  is  any  political  persecution,  violence, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  influencing  them  to  leave  there  ?— A.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  they  vote  just  as  freely  and  without  compulaidn 
as  they  could  desire,  so  far  as  the  white  people  are  concerned.  They 
vote  very  nearl}*  the  same  way,  and  the  only  thing  I  have  seen  to  fore- 
stall their  action  is  when  a  colored  man  tries  to  prevent  another  col- 
ored man  from  voting. 

Q.  They  don't  allow  him  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  t — A.  No,  sir; 
they  don't  respect  him  afterward,  if  he  does.  I  have  seen  violence  of 
fered  between  themselves,  but  have  seen  nobody  hurt.  I  know  my  father 
had  a  waiting  boy  and  I  had  a  very  particular  friend  who  was  running 
for  the  legislature  and  I  wanted  the  boy  to  vote  for  him.  fie  naid  be- 
fore the  election  that  he  would  do  it,  but  on  the  day  of  the  election  he 
came  and  told  me  that  the  colored  people  were  all  mad  and  he  could 
not  doit.    I  said,  '<AI1  right,"  and  he  voted  the  full  Republican  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  men  discharging  their  croppers  or  workmc  n 
for  not  voting  the  Democratic  ticket? — A.  No,  sir;  1  haven't  heard  of 
any  case  of  that  kind.  When  politics  are  running  high  about  election 
time  they  talk  that  wa^* — some  violent  men  do,  but  after  the  election  it 
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all  passes  off.  I  will  cite  an  iostance  in  our  town.  Oar  barbers  are  all 
colored  men  and  vote  the  Bepablicaa  ticket.  We  were  trying  to  elect 
onr  senator,  but  could  not  do  it.  Some  parties  got  angry  at  the  colored 
barbers  and  one  man  sent  off  after  a  white  barber.  One  came  there  and 
set  up,  but  pretty  soon  they  wouldn't  patronize  him  andhehafl  to  leave. 
I  do  not  think  the  better  part  of  our  people  were  iu  favor  of  any  such 
more  as  that 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  your  father  tell  you  this  disturoanci  of  his 
labor  exists! — A.  It  is  very  general  among  his  hands. 

Q.  How  many  hands  does  be  employ) — A.  I  believe  he  works  a  four 
or  Hve horse  farm — thirty  acres  to  the  horse;  I  know  be  works  that 
much. 

Q.  IIow  many  hands  would  that  require! — A.  From  seven  or  eight 
to  ten  hands. 

Q.  Then  he  rents  some  of  his  land  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  principal  por- 
tion of  his  land  is  rented. 

Q.  And  this  disturbance  of  labor  exists  quite  generally  ! — A.  Among 
his  hands  it  is  very  general. 

Q.  Yon  know  of  no  reason  why  that  is  true  of  his  bauds  more  than 
of  others! — A.  I  have  heard  of  others  in  the  same  fix. 

Q.  There  is  no  reason  why  your  father's  hands  should  complain  more 
thau  those  of  others! — A.  No,  air;  but  I  think,  from  what  I  have 
heard,  they  were  pretty  generally  stirred  up  by  this  Indiana  movement. 

Q.  Is  the  movement  increasing  or  decreasing! — A.  It  is  very  gen- 
erally passing  away. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  it  will  be  in  existence  a  year  from 
Qow! — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  colored  people  in  our  county  are 
well  treated,  and  where  they  are  industrious  and  honest  they  accumu- 
late something. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  well  satisfied  !— A.  I  think  they  are,  or  were 
until  I  first  heard  of  this  movement  last  September. 

Q.  Have  you  come  iu  contact  personally  with  any  of  the  negroes, 
and  learned  their  reasons  for  emigrating! — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  had 
one  of  them  to  tell  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  is  a  political  move  or  not;  whether 
the  Republican  party  down  there  has  encouraged  it! — A.  I  think  this 
movement  was  gotten  up  by  this  fellow  Perry  and  others.  He  is  a 
very  violent  Republican  down  there.  He  spoke  right  in  front  of  my 
office,  on  the  courthouse  green,  and  told  the  colored  people  they,  were 
outraged  by  the  white  people  and  cheated  and  all  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  was  talking  for  himself,  or  do  you  think  the  Re- 
publican party  in  North  Carolina  encouraged  this  movement ! — A.  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  of  the  kind.  All  I  know  about  that  part  of  it 
I  got  from  newspapers. 

Q.  All  the  testimony  we  have  had  here  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the 
Republican  press  of  the  State  was  strongly  opposed  to  it. — A.  I  know 
the  white  Republicans  of  our  county  haven't  favored  it.  The  white  men 
of  the  Republican  party  are  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  There  are  not  many  of  them! — A.  No,  sir;  our  sheriff  is  one  of 
the  leading  Republicans — James  K.  Davis.  There  are  also  W.  W. 
Hunter,  our  clerk,  and  our  register,  and  a  Republican  justice  of  the 
peace  by  the  name  ot  Coleman. 

Q.  These  men  are  all  opposed  to  it ! — A.  Y<^s,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  depend  upon  the  colored  Republicans  for  their  votes  ! — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Tbey  would  hardly  encoarage  the  emigration  of  their  own  sup- 
porters, would  tbeyt — A.  Those  who  are  there  I  am  satisfied  are 
against  it. 

Q.  Then  the  leading  Eepublicans,  white  and  black,  in  North  Carolina 
are  opposed  to  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  a  prominent  Republicsin,  white  or  colored,  who 
is  in  favor  of  the  exodus  f — A.  Well,  1  can  mention  this  negro,  Perry. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  him  ns  a  leading  Republican! — A.  Any  negro 
who  speaks  much  gets  to  be  a  leader  with  thehi. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  him  as,  in  any  sense,  a  leaderof  Republican  sen 
timentf — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  his  movement,  then,  a  political  one,  or  a  scheme  to  accumulate 
a  little  money  for  himself  T — A.  I  think  his  principal  object  was  to  make 
money. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  way  in  which  he  is  aided  by  political  influence  f 
— A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  heard  that  the  railroads  pay  him  something,  and 
that  he  had  a  society  that  paid  him  something. 

Q.  I  meant  to  ask  yon  whether  Perry,  was  trying  to  promote  his  own 
interests  by  it,  pecuniarily  or  politically  f — A.  Pecuniarily  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  some  case  in  court,  and  of  the  lawyer  cautioning  the 
jury  to  try  the  colored  man  by  the  same  rules  they  would  a  white  man, 
and  that  the  judge  reiterated  the  remark — how  was  thatT — A^  Yes, 
sir;  that  was  i^. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  remind  them  of  that,  and 
ask  the  same  justice  for  him  as  for  a  white  man,  if  there  were  not  some 
prejudice  usually  among  juries  against  colored  men  on  trial  f — A.  No, 
sir.    I  think  that  was  a  case  of  overzeal  on  the  part  of  his  counsel. 

Q.  And  the  court  in  its  overzeal  reiterated  itf— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think 
it  was  unnecessary  for  counsel  to  have  made  it. 

Q.  Why,  then,  were  you  particular  to  remark  that  the  judge  repeated 
itf — A.  I  made  that  remark  to  show  that  our  courts  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent any  difi'erences  between  white  men  and  colored  men. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  sort  of  vague  'sentimental  statement  of  an  abstrac- 
tion ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OP  J.  H.  RUSSELL. 

J.  H.  Russell  was  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Mr.  Russell,  where  do  you  livef — Answer.  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  t — A.  In  the  undertaking  and 
livery  business,  and  running  a  hack  and  transfer  line. 

Q.  You  are  in  the  '^  undertaking"  business — that  is,  you  bury  peoplef 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  live  at  Indianapolis,  and  are  an  undertaker  by  occupa- 
tion f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  this  committee  about  how  many  of  these 
North  Carolina  emigrants  yon  have  buried  since  they  commenced  com- 
ing there  to  Indianapolis? — A.  Up  to  the  28th  of  January,  I  think  we 
buried  from  twenty  five  to  thirty. 

Q.  What  were  they;  men,  women,  and  children? — A.  Mixed;  some 
men  and  some  women  and  children,  but  mostly  children. 

Q.  In  what  space  of  time  did  you  bury  twenty-five  or  thirty  I — A. 
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From  the  time  my  attention  was  first  called  to  it — say  seven  weeks  to 
two  months — the  Isc  of  December  to  the  28th  of  Janoary. 

Q.  In  two  months  you  buried  this  number  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  undertaking  business? — A. 
About  twenty  months. 

Q.  Supposing  there  were  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  of  these 
people  who  remained  in  Indianapolis,  would  that  be  an  ordinary  or  un- 
nsual  per  cent,  of  mortality  for  that  time  ? — A.  It  would  be  an  unusual 
mortality  among  that  number  of  people. 

Q.  Whjit  is  the  average  in  your  city! — A.  We  have  one  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  (107,000)  population,  and  our  average  death  rate  is 
twenty  seven  (27)  a  week. 

Q.  State  whether  Marion  County,  in  which  Indianapolis  is  located,  em- 
ploys a  county  undertaker  to  bury  the  poor,  charging  the  expense  to  the 
public  t — A.  That  is  the  contract ;  we  have  it.  ^ 

Q.  You  are  county  undertaker? — A.  County  and  city  both. 

Q.  IIow  many  of  these  North  Carolina  folks  did  you  bury  as  paupers? 
— A.  Every  one  of  them. 

Q.  They  were  all  buried  as  paupers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  one. 

Q.  Were  they  charged  to  the  charity  of  the  city  or  the  county? — A. 
Of  the  county.  The  city  only  pays  for  those  dying  in  the  hospital  and 
the  station-houses.  The  county  pays  where  they  die  otherwise,  and  in 
public  institutions. 

Q.  What  is  the  expense  of  burying  one  of  these  paupers  ? — A.  Five 
dollars  and  fifteen  cents — srrave  and  everything. 

Q.  Is  that  cheap  or  not? — A  Yes,  sir;  very.  Tbey  get  no  carriage 
or  hearse-;  nothing  but  a  plain  box. 

Q.  And  have  no  religious  services? — A.  No,  sir;  unless  it  is  before 
we  take  the  box  there.    That  is  the  general  way. 

Q.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  deaths  of  these  people? — A.  Diph- 
theria and  scarlet  fever  principally.  Their  difficulty  was  in  not  being 
acclimated.    Some  of  them  died  with  pneumonia. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition,  generallv,  of  these  people  ? — A.  I  did  not 
go  myself;  but  my  men  reported  each  family. 

Q.  What  opinion  of  them  did  you  derive  from  the  reports  ? — A.  They 
reported  it  bad  in  most  every  case.  In  some  houses  with  only  two  or 
three  rooms,  there  were  ten  or  fifteen  people  together.  They  have  no 
furniture  and  make  their  scanty  beds  on  the  floor,  and  all  their  general 
surroundings  indicate  poverty.  One  case  of  death  in  the  southern  pairt 
of  the  city  occurred  along  in  January.  A  family  of  nine — seven  children 
and  man  and  wife — had  nothing  at  all  except  a  pile  of  straw  in  a  corner 
and  one  old  comfort  to  cover  them.  One  of  the  children  was  taken  sick 
and  died  before  they  let  it  be  known. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  this  as  a  report  from  your  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
I  afterwards  went  down  myself  to  see  the  destitution  of  those  people. 

Q.  Did  you  take  some  steps  to  help  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  did. 

Q.  You  are  a  Democrat? — A.  I  am  not  radical  in  any  way.  If  I  have 
any  special  friend  in  any  way  I  vote  for  him,  but  I  generally  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

Q.  What  is  your  firm  ? — A.  It  is  under  the  name  of  J.  H.  Russell 
&Co. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  mixed  in  politics  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  particu- 
larly. 

Q.  What  do  think  of  there  being  a  demand  out  there  for  these  sort  of 
people? — A.  There  is  none  whatever. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  seem  to  you,  with  your  knowledge  of  their  condition,  a 
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shame  and  an  oatrage  to  encourage  them  to  come  out  there! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  not  only  upon  them,  but  upon  the  [>eople — the  tax-payers. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  great  outrage  upon  the  poor  negroes! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a  large  number  of  idle  people  in 
our  State  and  actual  suffering  among  them  for  want  of  employment  dur- 
ing several  years  past! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  old  residents,  too. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  men  in  all  kinds  of  business,  even  now,  are  being ' 
constantly  applied  to  for  work  ! — A.  There  is  a  surplus  of  labor  in  Marion 
County  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Q.  And  yon  know  of  no  demand  for  farm  labor  ! — A.  Farmers  com- 
plain of  being  applied  to  too  much  and  of  having  to  keep  and  feed  men 
who  come  destitute  and  asking  for  work. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  I  suppose  you  find  the  mortality  in  Indianapolis  usually  larger 
among  poor  people  thau  others  in  the  winter  season! — A.  Not  in  those 
months  I  mentioned. 

Q.  In  what  months  do  you  have  the  most  deaths! — A.  We  nsually 
have  them  in  June,  July,  and  August,  alid  in  October  and  November. 

Q.  What  are  the  causes! — A.  They  are  the  changes  of  the  weather 
at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  a  poorer  class  there  who  are  subject  to  more  deaths  in 
the  winter  than  another! — A.  The  winter  and  poverty  might  increase 
the  rate  a  little. 

Q.  There  is  such  a  class  there  as  I  have  spoken  of! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  cold  and  hunger  tend  to  increase  the  death  rate! 
— A.  My  experience  is  that  we  have  a  larger  death  rate  at  other  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Q.  Taking  the  poor — the  paupers — don't  you  think  the  mortality  is 
greater  with  that  class  in  the  winter  time! — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  the 
contract  for  two  years  and  I  know  our  bills  run  up  to  larger  amounts  in 
the  summer  time. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  mortality  is  greater,  as  a  rule,  among  the  poor 
and  destitute  than  among  the  well-to-do  people  who  are  able  to  attend 
to  their  sanitary  condition  and  have  physicians  ? — A.  Those  things  might 
have  effect  upon  the  number. 

Q.  So*  you  would  expect  to  find  among  the  poorer  classes  a  greater 
number  of  deaths  at  any  season!— A.  Yes,  sir;  in  proportion. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  buried  twenty  five  or  thirty  of  these  immigrants  ! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  full  number  who  have  died  ! — A,  I  said  since  my  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  the  fact  by  my  men  that  they  were  immigrants 
we  were  burying. 

Q.  Perhaps  they  mentioned  it  about  the  first  case  they  had  ! — A.  No, 
sir:  not  the  very  first,  probably. 

Q.  You  do  not  suppose  there  were  many  more  than  twenty -five  ! — A. 
There  might  have  been  three  or  four  more. 

Q.  Possibly  thirty,  in  all ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  emigrants  came  to  Indiana  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  a  good  many  women  and  children  among  them  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  all  poor  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ])id  they  come  as  laborers  in  search  of  work  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  distributed  among  the  farmers! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  are  a  great  many  of  them  distributed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  are  doing — those  who  got  work  ! — A.  We 
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get  reports  that  they  are  not  doing  very  much.  The  people  do  not  like 
them  as  laborers. 

Q.  Then  Perry  is  about  right  when  he  thinks,  for  the  negroes  ''  Indi- 
ana is  worse  than  hell " — or  words  to  that  effect  f — A.  No,  sir;  we  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  Haven't  yon  heard  that  they  find  Indiana  that  sort  of  locality  that 
Perry  thinks  it  to  be? — A.  Ko,  sir.  Those  who  came  there  expected  to 
find  something  great  ready  for  them  and  were  disappointed. 

Q.  They  have  been  badly  disappointed  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  plenty 
of  men  oat  there  and  no  work  for  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  a  general  desire  among  them  to  get  back  f — A.  A  great 
many  do,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  deceived  in  being  brought 
there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  general  desire  among  the.  people  to  have  this  immi- 
gration increase! — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not,  outside  of  the  politicians. 

Q.  Wlio  of  the  politicians  do  you  think  are  af  the  bottom  of  it  t — A.  I 
think  such  men  as  John  G.  New  and  Martiudale. 

Q.  They  are  leaders  of  the  Kepublican  party  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  they 
stay  in  the  background  and  use  *'  Cy  ^  Reynolds  as  a  tool. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that! — A.  From  conversations  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  New  say  anything  about  it! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  not  talked  to  htm  personally. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  movement  on  public  sentiment ! — A. 
The  public  are  against  it,  because  these  people  are  poor  and  have  to  live 
on  the  charity  ot  the  county. 

Q.  Y^ou  think  Mr.  New  would  incur  trouble  with  his  party  by  doing 
this  thing! — A.  Not  if  he  could  stay  in  the  background  like  he  has. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  Eepublicans  will  find  it  out ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not 
generally'.  I  think  some  of  them  do  know  it,  but  have  not  the  power  to 
»top  it. 

Q.  Who  have  not! — A.  Those  llepublicans  who  are  in  active  life. 

Q.  Nevertheless,  you  think  they  will  resent  it! — A.  I  think  they  will. 

Q.  You  think  he  would  do  that  knowing  he  would  lose  votes  to  his 
party  ! — A.  I  think  he  would. 

Q.  Then  yon  think  he  is  making  a  brilliant  fool  of  himself  ! — A.  I  do 
not  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  are  a  Democrat ! — A.  I  am  not  a  Radical. 

Q.  The  Democrats  are  anxious  that  he  should  go  on  and  do  this  thing! 
— A.  No,  sir  ;  we  are  not. 

Q.  Yours  is  a  pretty  close  State  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  close  and  severe  political  fights  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  possible  if  the  Democrats  saw  New  and  other 
leading  Republicans  doing  things  to  injure  their  party  these  Democrats 
would  want  it  done  ! — A.  If  it  was  a  geueral  thing  it  might  do,  but  it  is 
only  done  in  certain  localities. 

Q.  But  they  are  anxious  for  it  if  it  can  be  pretty  well  known  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  you  think  this  movement  is  going  to  hurt  the  Republican 
party  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  Democrats  are  willing  to  see  the  Republican 
party  injured! — A.  Well,  sir,  wedou't  like  to  have  these  people  there  on 
any  terms. 

Q.  You  have  been  paid  over  one  hundred  dollars  for  burying  these 
people  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  generally  earning  a  living! — A.  No,  sir;  1 
do  not  think  they  could  live  there  at  the  wages  they  would  receive. 
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They  can  live  down  Soath  where  the  people  understand  them  and  live 
much  lH*tter. 

Q.  Well,  as  I  understand  you,  here  is  a  movement  that  is  directly  to 
the  injury  of  the  Republican  party,  and  yet  you  Democrats  are  opposed 
to  it?^ — A.  My  idea  is  that  the  Democratic  party  is  opposing  it  because 
it  is  to  the  injury  of  the  tax  payers. 

Q.  Don't  they  want  it  kept  up  to  injure  the  Eepublican  party? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  They  do  not  f — A.  No,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  SCOTT  RAY. 

Scott  Ray  was  swori),  and  testified  as  follows : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  Slielbyville,  Ind. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ! — A.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  editor  of  the 
Shelby  Democrat- Volunteer. 

Q.  Mr.  Ray,  you  may  state  to  this  committee  whether  you  know  of 
any  North  Caroh'na  emigrants  coming  into  your  county  recently,  under 
this  emigration  movement  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  sometime  this  winter  there 
was,  I  presume,  25  or  30  that  came  into  Shelbyville. 

Q.  Are  you  advised  of  the  purpose  of  this  emigration,  any  further 
than  their  coming  to  your  county  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
directly. 

Q.  State  what  demand  is  there  for  the  labor  of  these  emigrants. — A. 
I  think  there  is  no  demand  there  at  all,  for  I  think  we  have  enough 
laborers  there  to  supply  all  the  demand — more,  in  fact,  than  is  necessary 
to  supply  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  condition  and  the  employment  of  these  emigrants 
at  the  time  you  came  away  from  homef — A.  The  last  I  heard  from  them 
they  were  huddled  together  in  a  little  hut  on  the  side  of  the  city,  and 
living  on  the  charity  of  the  people,  out  of  wood  and  with  very  little  to 
eat. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  that  house,  did  you  understand  f — A.  I  think 
all  were  there,  or  nearly  all. 

Q.  Nearly  all  the  25  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  were  in  that  house  T — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  it 
is  a  little  cabin,  and  1  think  it  has  only  one  room. 

Q.  How  are  they  being  taken  care  off — A.  I  think  they  were  on  the 
charity  of  the  people  there. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  sort  which  depends  upon  individual  giving  or 
upon  public  charity  t — A.  Individual  charity. 

Q.  Then  there  has  been  no  official  charity  extended  to  them  yet  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Those  sort  of  people  generally  get  into  the  poor-house,  do  they 
not  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  result,  I  believe,  generally. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  Indiana  there  is  a  county  poor-house  in  each 
county,  is  there  not  f-r-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  those  who  cannot  find  employment,  and  have  nothing  to 
live  on,  can  go! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  people  are  those  f — A.  I  think  they  are  all  women 
and  children,  except  tour  or  five. 

Q.  Have  the  men  got  employment  f — A.  They  are  trying  to  get  em- 

21  EX 
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ployment  about  the  town  at  sawing  wood  and  doing  the  best  they  can 
at  odd  jobs. 

Q.  Before  these  people  came  was  there  any  symptom  or  any  talk  of 
any  movement  to  invite  them  to  come  to  your  place  t — A.  No,  sir ;  there 
was  no  invitation  from  any  one  in  our  town. 

Q.  Is  there  a  Eepablican  newspaper  in  your  place  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  called  T— A.  The  Bepoblican. 

Q.  Has  it  discouraged  their  coming  f — A.  No,  sir;  but  rather  encour- 
aged it  by  holding  out  the  impression  that  there  was  plenty  of  work  to 
do,  and  all  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Bay,  have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  or  heard  him 
say  anything  about  this  matter — I  mean  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
County  Committee  of  Shelby  County! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  Captain  Byers.  He  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
county  committee  until  within  the  last  few  days. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — A.  Captain  Henry  6.  Byers. 

Q.  You  say  he  has  been,  up  to  within  a  few  days,  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  county  coqimittee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  conversation  .\ou  had  with  him  on  the  subject. — A.  I 
had  a  conversation  with  him  that  day,  which  I  reduced  afterward  to 
writing  that  same  evening. 

Q.  Have  you  it  with  you  ! — A.  I  believe  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  please  produce  it ! 

IThe  witness  produced  a  paper.] 
[he  Chairman.  If  yon  wish  it,  you  can  give  it  to  the  committee  in 
the  form  as  you  have  it  there.    Was  he  at  that  time  the  chairman  of 
the  county  Republican  committee  T 

The  Witness.  I  think  they  had  appointed  his  successor  on  the  Friday 
previous,  and  this  was  ou  the  following  Sunday  evening. 

Q.  Captain  Byers  is  a  man  of  character  and  respectability,  is  he  notf 
— A.  Yes ;  he  is  one  of  the  leading  Republicans  of  our  county,  and  very 
generally  esteemed. 

Q.  What  is  his  age  ! — A.  I.  suppose  38  years. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  hold  any  official  position  in  your  county  ! — A.  No,  sir ; 
not  in  our  county. 

Q.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  a  Republican  to  hold  office  in  your  county, 
is  it  notf — A.  Yes,  sir;  our  county  is  pretty  solidly  Democratic. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  please  read  that  paper. 

The  witness  read  the  paper  as  follows: 

^'  I  had  a  conversation  with  Captain  Henry  S.  Byers,  ex-chairman  of 
the  Republican  Central  Committee  of  Shelby  County,  Ind.,  on  Sunday 
night,  January  25, 1880,  in  the  city  of  Shelbyville,  in  the  presence  of 
Edward  Small  and  George  M.  Goulding,  two  of  the  leading  merchants 
of  the  city,  in  which  Mr.  Byers  said  :  ^  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact, 
Ray ;  the  exodus  movemeut  of  the  colored  men  to  Indiana  is  a  political 
movement  of  the  Republican  party,  as  1  know  it  to  be  a  fact.  We  in- 
tend to  carry  Indiana  with  the  aid  of  the  negro  vote,  and  if  the  Repub- 
lican  party  had  taken  my  advice  six  years  ago,  they  would  have  set  the 
movement  on  foot  and  brought  them  here  long  ago.  We  intend  to 
bring  8,000  of  them  into  the  State  in  time  for  them  to  vote  this  fall,  and 
will  place  them  in  the  close  congressional  districts  and  into  the  close 
counties  of  Indiana.  While  it  is  rather  expensive,  it  is  cheaper  for  the 
party  than  to  be  compelled  to  buy  votes  on  the  day  of  election,  as  we 
have  always  had  to  do.'  I  asked  him  if  we  was  in  a  position  to  know 
whether  it  was  an  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  man- 
agers to  bring  them  into  the  State  for  political  purposes,  and  he  said  he 
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waB,  and  then  produced  a  letter  with  the  heading  of  the  Republican 
State  central  committee  printed  upon  it,  bat  refused  to  read  its  contents. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  contributed  any  mone^"  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  negroes  who  had  lately  come  into  Shelby  County,  and  he  replied : 
^  Yes ;  I  contributed  all  I  was  able  to  contribute.'  Mr.  Byers  for  several 
years  has  been  one  of  the  leading  Republicans  in  Shelby  County,  and 
for  several  years  has  been  its  chairmen.'^ 

Q.  Who  was  that  made  in  the  presence  of,  what  parties  ?— A.  Mr. 
George  W.  Goulding,  a  leading  clothing  merchant  in  our  town,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Small. 

Q.  What  is  Small's  occupation  ? — A.  He  is  a  confectioner,  and  sella 
newspapers  and  cigars,  and  has  been  there  for  a  number  of  years.  Both 
of  them  are  men  of  high  character  and  standing. 

Q.  Ton  say  that  Captain  Byers  produced  a  paper  with  the  State  cen- 
tral committee's  printed  heading  on  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  letter  did  you  see! — A.  No  more  than  the  head- 
ing. When  I  asked  him  if  he  was  in  a  position  to  know  whether  this 
was  a  Republican  movement  or  not,  he  pulled  the  letter  out  and  showed 
it  to  me,  but  he  did  not  let  me  see  the  contents  of  it. 

Q.  But  he  was  thereby  making  the  impression  upon  yon  that  he  was  in 
communication  with  headquarters ui>on  this  subject? — A.  That  was  the 
impression  I  thought  he  intended  to  convey. 

Q.  How  far  is  Shelbyville  from  Indianapolis  T — A.  Twenty-five  miles. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  object  ot  the  coming  of  those  negroes  to 
Shelbyville  ? — A.  When  those  negroes  came  to  Sbelby ville  I  met  one  of 
them,  and  he  had  a  card,  or  a  little  slip  of  paper,  with  the  name  of  a 
prominent  Republican  upon  it. 

Q.  Who  was  that  t— A.  George  M.  Wright. 

Q.  Where  did  this  negro  tell  you  he  came  from  f — A.  From  North 
Carolina. 

Q.  Where  did  he  tell  you  he  got  Mr.  Wrighf  s  name  from  f — A.  He 
did  not  tell  me. 

Q.  He  came  with  this  party  of  emigrants,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  of  them  besides  him  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had 
a  talk  with  some  of  the  women  the  same  day  they  got  there. 

Q.  What  is  this  about  a  mob  or  a  riot  in  your  town  that  we  have  heard 
off  There  has  been  some  talk  here  about  it. — A.  I  was  not  there  myself, 
but  I  took  occasion  to  inform  myself  concerning  it,  and  I  ascertained  that 
there  was  no  mob  and  no  riot,  but  there  had  been  some  outrages,  and 
sensational  reports  had  been  sent  to  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  and  Indian- 
apolis Journal  concerning  an  alleged  mob  in  Shelbyville;  I  suppose  sent 
there  for  political  efifect. 

Q.  But  there  was,  however,  a  strong  feeling  in  the  community  against 
the  coming  of  these  emigrants  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  did  not  break  out 
in  the  form  of  mobs  or  any  other  violence. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Bo  you  think  the  negro  can  go  to  Indiana  and  exercise  his  politi- 
cal rights  without  being  subjected  to  mob  violence  and  the  interference 
of  the  ku-kluxt — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Indiana  is  better  in  that  respect  for  them  than  some  parts  of  the 
South  t — A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  though,  that  the  negro  can  go  there  and  exercise  his 
political  rights  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  this  alleged  riot,  as  you  term  it,  in  your  town,  Mr.  Ra}-, 
please  state  what  the  circumstances  were  f — A.  Well,  sir,  after  this  first 
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batch  of  negroes  arrived  at  Shelbyville,  word  reached  the  city  by  tele- 
graph from  Cincinnati,  that  there  was  another  car  load  coming  to  Shel- 
byville. Onr  folks  were  very  indignant  aboat  it,  and  quite  a  nnmber, 
probably  25  or  more,  went  down  to  the  depot  to  see  who  were  coming, 
and  how  many  got  off  at  Shelbyville.  That  was  the  extent,  and  that 
was  their  intent,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  nndersrand  itf— A.  That  was  the  information 
which  I  gathered  from  parties  who  were  there,  and  who  composed  some 
of  the  best  citizens  of  the  plaoe. 

Q.  And  that  you  understood  was  the  whole  extent  of  their  actions f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  negroes  come  at  that  time  1 — A.  I  think  there  were  some 
who  ])assed  through,  but  they  did  not  stop }  they  were  checked  through 
to  Indianapolis. 

Q.  Tbere  was  no  intention,  then,  among  them  to  stop  there  t — A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  But  the  train  stopped  there,  did  it  not  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  these  15  or  20  citizens  go  in  and  look  over  these  emigrants  in 
the  train  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.^ 

Q.  They  simply  went  there  and  looked  over  the  train,  and  stood 
around  like  other  people  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  a  very  serious  matter  after  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  was  15  or  20  of  them  that  went  down  there  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  among  them  were  some  very  respectable  people. 

Q.  You  have  with  you  here  a  written  conversation  between  yourself 
and  Captain  Byers! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  that  it  is  a  very  recent  date,  the  25th  of  January  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  generally  known  out  there  that  this  investigation  is  go- 
ing on  here  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  your  people  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
'  Q.  And  you  know  that  Captain  Byers  knows  about  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
1  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  he  knows  that  it  has  been  charged  here  that  this  is  a  Repub- 
can  movement  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  he  has  been  reading  the  newspapers,  I 
suppose  he  does. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  such  facts  as  he  told  in  that  conversation  would, 
if  generally  diffused  through  Indiana,  help  the  Kepublican  party  very 
considerably  f  If  it  were  known  that  the  Republican  party  as  indi- 
vidual politicians,  or  as  a  party,  were  raising  money  to  bring  colored 
people  there  to  carry  the  State  and  swamp  the  Democratic  party,  what 
tendency  do  you  think  that  information  would  have  upon  the  prospects 
of  the  Kepublican  party  generally f — A.  Ithink.it  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  hurt  the  party. 

Q.  And  especially  when  he  can  claim  these  people  are  poor,  and  not 
only  curse  citizens  by  coming,  but  curse  the  State  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
are  no  benefit  to  the  State. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Kay,  as  an  intelligent  man,  do  you  think  that  Captain 
Byers  would  communicate  to  you  facts  like  these,  knowing  you  to  be  a 
Democrat  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  the  captain  is  a  very  frank  man,  and  he  often 
pnts  me  in  possession  of  facts  about  his  party *which  I  otlberwise  could 
not  obtain.    He  has  frequently  given  me  information  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  think,  at  the  time  you  had  this  conversation,  that  you 
were  going  up  as  a  witness  before  this  committee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  thought  you  would  talk  with  him,  and  hear  what  he  had 
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to  say  t — A.  I  thought  I  woald  talk  to  him,  and  if  he  said  any  things  that 
I  thought  important  I  would  use  it. 

Q.  And  you  secured  that  couversation  aud  committed  it  to  paper  for 
use  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  1  wish  to  state  here  that  I  did  not  know  anything  of 
the  paper  whatever. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  I  never  showed  it  to  you. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Q.  I  see  from  your  statement  that  this  man  says  they  were  going  to 
intro()uce  8,000  negroes  into  the  State  before  the  next  election  ;  now, 
how  long  a  residence  has  a  man  got  to  have  before  he  votes  in  ludiana  f 
— A.  Six  months. 

Q.  The  election  is  to  occur  next  November  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  believe,  as  an  intelligent  roan,  that  they  are  coming 
there  t— A.  I  do.    There  are  2,000  or  3,000  there  now. 

Q.  Not  all  voters,  are  they  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not  all  voters. 

Q.  Perhaps  three-fourths  of  them  are  women  and  children,  are  they 
not! — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  probably  two  thirds. 

Q.  The  great  mass  of  them,  then,  do  not  come  there  for  the  purpose  of 
voting? — A.  Of  course,  the  women  and  children  cannot  vote. 

Q  Now,  if  the  Republicans  ever  intend  getting  control  of  the  State, 
don't  you  think  they  are  acting  very  foolish  to  bring  in  three  persons 
who  are  not  voters  in  order  to  get  one  who  can  vote  T — A.  I  do  not  think 
the  original  intention  was  to  bring  these  women  into  the  State.  I  think 
they  thought  they  would  bring  in  the  men,  and  it  has  since  turned  out 
that  the  men  would  not  come  unless  the  women  and  children  accompa- 
nied them. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  they  are  really  going  to  bring  them  in  there  ? 
— A,  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  will  get  enough  in  there  if  they  can. 

Q.  How  many  colored  Republicans  do  you  think  they  would  have  to 
bring  into  the  State  of  Indiana  to  break  up  the  Democratic  majority  ? — 
A.  Eight  or  ten  thousand. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  this  importation  of  voters  is  likely  to 
cause  much  defection  from  the  Republican  party! — A.  I  think  it  has  a 
tendency  to  drive  the  poor  white  men  from  the  Republican  party  into 
the  Democratic  party. 

Q.  What  is  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  State  on  a  popular  vote  f 
— A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  nearly  even,  is  it  nott— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  more  than  5,000  or  6,000  majority  t — A.  I  think 
it  is  about  that. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  Republicans,  between  now  and  the  Ist  of  May, 
are  going  to  brink  8,000  colored  Republicans  there  from  other  States  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  State  m  the  interest  of  the  Republican 
party  ? — A.  1  think  they  are  going  to  bring  them  there  and  try  it. 

Q.  And  you  base  that  statement  on  this  statement  of  Byers  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir,  partly  j  and  this  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  emigrant 
society  here  in  Washington,  Mr.  Holland,  I  believe,  who  testified,  said 
he  was  going  to  enter  into  tlie  movement  with  greater  vigor,  aud  send 
all  the  people  he  could  to  Indiana. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Republicans  there  believe  that  there  is  a 
legitimate  demand  for  the  emigration  of  white  and  colored  people  to  In- 
diana, and  that  they  are  glad  to  receive  any  emigrants  who  desire  to 
come,  and  the  negro  being  a  natural  Republican,  they  desire  to  have 
these  men  come  more  than  any  other  T — A.  No,  sir    I  think  the  Repub- 
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lican  party  is  actuated  by  the  very  worst  of  motives  in  carrying  out 
this  scheme.  I  think  they  are  bringing  tbem  into  our  State  for  a  polit- 
ical pnrpose. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  are  bringing  them  in  there  for  a  political  pur- 
pose f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  T  think  they  would  do  almost  anything. 

Q.  What,  this  party  of  high  moral  ideas? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  these  Republicans  are  doing  this  thing — paying  the 
way  of  these  negroes,  and  helping  them  along  for  six  or  eight  months, 
from  the  very  worst  of  motives  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  for  a  political  purpose, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  done  without  any  regard  for  the  condition  of  the 
negro  himself  or  his  material  welfare  and  benefit. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  feeling  against  men  coming  in  there  and  voting 
the  Democratic  ticket  f — A.  I  would  not  object  to  it 

Q.  You  would  not  object,  but  you  do  not  want  them  to  come  there, 
even  if  they  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  since  there  is  a  surfeit  of  labor, 
do  you  ? — A.  I  think  if  a  man  wants  to  come  into  the  State,  and  wants 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  it  is  all  right. 

Q.  And  if  a  good  Republican,  editor  says  he  is  willing  for  a  man  to 
come  in  there  and  voting  the  Hepublican  ticket,  how  about  that  f — A. 
I  think  that  is  all  right. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  for  the  laboring  people  to  come  into  the  State — 
the  poor  people,  even — if  they  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  f — A.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  do  very  well  to  come  in  there;  as  I  say,  the  Stale  is 
full  of  laboring  people,  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  present  demands. 

Q.  You  mean  until  business  starts  again — that  times  are  dull  there  f — 
A.  Well,  sir,  we  have  got  plenty  of  labor  to  do  all  that  is  required  at  all 
sestsons  of  the  year. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  Indiana  has  ceased  to  be  a  desirable  State 
for  people  to  emigrate  to  f — A.  I  said  it  in  this  way,  that  I  think  there 
is  enough  there  to  till  the  soil  and  supply  all  the  present  demand  for 
workiugmen. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  Democratic  editor,  if  you  were  to  write  anything  for 
publication  in  your  paper  on  this  subject,  yon  would  say  to  the  laboring 
people  of  this  country  and  the  world,  "  Do  not  come  to  Indiana,''  would 
you  uotf — A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that.  If  I  was  called  upon  to 
express  my  sentiments  on  the  subject,  I  would  express  them  just  as  I 
have  done  to  you. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  were  an  honest  editor,  would  you  not  say  that  T — A. 
Well,  sir,  they  could  take  their  choice  and  chances. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  duty  as  an  editor  and  sentinel  of  the  watch-tower  of 
this  journalistic  Zion  to  tell  these  people  all  to  come  there  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  press  to  do  anything  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  It  is  against  the  interest  of  the  people  and  tax-payers,  and  if  it  is 
to  their  interest  not  to  have  these  people  come,  and  to  the  Interest  of 
the  people  themselves  to  stay  away,  do  you  not  think  it  is  your  duty  to 
do  that ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  These  gentlemen, Small  and  Gou1ding,are  both  good  Democrats? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  solid  Democrats. 

Q.  Was  this  a  prearranged  conversation  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Where  was  it  held  ! — A.  It  was  held  in  front  of  Mr.  Small's  place. 
Mr.  Byers  came  up,  or  rather  Mr.  Gonlding  went  in  to  get  a  cigar,  and 
I  suppose  Byers  came  up  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Q.  And  you  thought  it  was  a  good  place  to  put  your  questions  in  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  tbink  that  he  was  hoodwinking  yon  t — A.  ISfo,  sir;  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Well,  Republicans  are  a  pretty  smart  people  out  there,  are  they 
not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them  are. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  that  in  this  case  the  biter  was  being  bitten  ? — A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  He  might  have  been  fooling  with  you,  though? — A.  Well,  sir,  the 
captain  was  very  serious  in  wliat  he  said. 

Q.  He  looked  like  it,  at  any  rate  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  E.  BAKER. 

James  E.  Bakee  was  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Baker  t — Answer.  I  am  land 
clerk  in  the  auditor  of  state's  office. 

Q.  Where  t — A,  Indianapolis. 

Q.  Mr.  Baker,  you  may  state  if  you  have  given  some  attention  to  this 
movement  of  colored  people  into  our  State. — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  your  attention  directed  to  it? — A.  About 
the  18th  of  October,  1879. 

Q.  What  directed  your  attention  to  it  at  that  time  f — A.  There  was  a 
party  who  gave  his  name  as  Aaron  W.  Heath,  who  was  brought  to  our 
office  as  the  advance  agent  of  the  emigrants  from  North  Carolina. 

Q.  A  colored  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  colored  man  was  he  f — A.  A  real  sharp,  intelligent 
colored  man  ;  rather  above  the  average,  I  thought. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now? — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  him  last  on 
the  23d  of  October. 

Q.  VVhat  did  he  come  to  your  office  for  t — A.  He  came  there  for  help. 
He  took  us  for  Republicans. 

Q.  Who  came  with  him  ? — A.  Mr.  James  C.  Miller,  assistant  adjutant 
general. 

Q.  Did  Miller  play  Republican  on  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there? — A.  Miller  and  I  and  the  darky.  He  gave 
us  a  statement  of  his  mission  there,  which  we  wrote  down  and  took  to 
the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  to  be  sworn  to  by  him. 

Q.  How  much  conversation  did  you  have  with  him  before  that  was 
done? — A.  Fully  an  hour.    I  spent  pretty  much  a  full  day  with  him. 

Q.  Look  at  that  (handing  witness  a  paper)  and  see  if  that  is  the  state- 
ment he  made. — Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  statement  the  darky  gave  us. 

Senator  Yoorhees,  the  chairman,  read  the  statement,  as  follows : 

State  op  Indiana, 

Marion  County ,  set. : 

I,  A.  W.  Heath,  colored,  aged  30,  "being  a  resident  of  Kingston,  Lenoir  Con nty,  North 
Carolina,  being  duly  sworn,  say  that  I  left  the  place  of  my  residence  in  S<^ptember, 
1^9,  and  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  when  I  landed  at  Washington  City  October  1, 
1879;  and  when  I  first  lauded  at  Washington  I  inqaired  for  my  aunt,  Harriet  Brooks, 
and  found  her,  and  staid  there  for  one  week,  being  sick.  I  then  went  to  J.  M.  Adams, 
oeoretary  of  the  emigrant  society,  1333  V  street,  northwest,  at  Washington  City,  and 
he  gave  me  transportatioa  to  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  stays  on  rbo  second 
floor  of  the  Treasury  building,  also  advised  me  to  come  here.  I  think  Mr.  Adams  said 
his  home  was  here.  Mr.  Adams  told  me  when  I  got  here  to  apply  to  Dr.  S.  K.  £lbert, 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.     I  caUed  on  Dr.  Elbert;  he  gave  me  but  little  satiblUction. 
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He  advised  me  to  get  a  job  and  go  to  work  here.  This  did  not  Batisfy  me,  for  the  num- 
ber I  was  hanting  homes  for  would  not  be  benefited  by  my  securing  a  job  for  myself. 
I  think  the  whole  colored  population — in  fact,  as  many  as  several  hundred— desire  to 
come.  I  represent  a  large  body  that  want  homes,  and  as  soon  as  I  get  places  found  I 
am  to  Inform  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  is  to  send  10,000  pamphlets  ro  Ohio  aod  Indiana,  stat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  colored  people.  We  have  been  instructed  to  get  away  from 
North  Carolina  by  the  1st  day  of  June  next,  so  that  the  census  may  show  us  to  belong 
in  Indiana,  and  not  in  North  Caroltua,  for  if  we  are  taken  there  the  Democrats  will 
elect  the  Congressmen,  and  our  moviug  won't  do  us  any  good  at  all.  I  am  a  Republi- 
can, and  always  have  been.  I  thiuk  some  400  or  500  voters  from  my  own  neighbor- 
hood are  expecting  to  come.  I  met  this  morning  in  the  city  of  ladianapolis  a  school 
teacher  (colored)  who  told  me  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Martindale.  X  went  to  his  room,  bnt 
he  was  not  in.  If  I  can't  get  location  for  myself  and  the  families  that  want  to  come 
here,  I  am  going  to  Kansas,  even  though  I  have  to  walk  all  the  way. 

A.  W.  HEATH. 
Witnesses : 

James  E.  Baker. 

Jambs  Millbu. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  October,  1879. 

GABRIEL  SCHMUCK, 

Clerk  Supreme  Court,  Indiana, 

» 

Q.  Did  he  write  bis  own  namef — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  his  8tat«- 
meut  witboat  any  coloring,  just  as  he  made  it. 

Q.  This  statement  was  written  out  by  whom  f — A.  By  me. 

Q.  And  read  over  to  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  we  came  to  the  clerk's 
office. 

Q.  And  these  interlineations  were  put  in  as  he  desired  the  changes 
made? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  could  read  writing,  and  write  himself. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  him  t — A.  j^eariy  the  whole  day  of  Sat- 
urday, and  then  I  was  with  Iiim  a  while  on  Monday. 

Q.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  October  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  of  the  prominent  men  of  Indianapolis  did  you  submit 
this  statement  when  you  got  it  t — A.  When  I  got  it  in  the  evening  1  called 
together  Governor  Hendricks,  Mr.  Brown,  William  Henderson,  W.  W, 
Wooten,  T.  W.  Wooten,  attorney-general,  and  Joseph  Nichol,  of  the 
leading  Democrats  of  Indianapolis. 

Q.  You  showed  it  to  me,  didn't  you  T-^  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Senator  Mc- 
Donald was  present. 

Q.  This  affidavit  was  made  and  shown  to  Governor  Hendricks  before 
he  made  that  speech  about  the  exodus  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  first 
affidavit  captured  in* Indiana. 

Q.  This  man  went  to  Greencastle  in  a  mail  car,  did  he  not  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  was  there  and  saw  him  dropoff.  I  was  there  as  an  advance 
agent  to  warn  those  people  of  his  coming.  I  saw  Mr.  Lewman  and  we 
went  down  there  to  the  train,  and  be  (Heath)  dropped  out  of  the  car. 
He  had  a  six-quart  bucket  and  an  old  carpet-bag. 

Q.  Yon  saw  the  paper  that  Mr.  Lewman  1ms  testified  to,  directing 
him  to  Eev.  Mr.  Clay  and  to  Langsdale  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  that.  Ou 
the  back  of  it  was  "  Hollo  way,  P.  M."  He  dropped  from  the  train  and 
came  up  to  Lewman  and  asked  him  if  he  would  show  him  to  the  post- 
office,  and  Lewman  said  ^'  yes,"  and  that  he  kept  the  office.  Heath 
did  not  recognize  me,  as  I  hid  my  face  from  him.  I  did  not  wanthim  to 
see  me  there  after  having  played  such  a  trick  on  him  in  Indianapolis  just 
a  day  or  two  before.    So  I  kept  in  the  background. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  about  seeing  Martindale  in  Indianapolis? — 
A.  He  was  at  the  office  on  Monday  and  said  he  was  going  to  see  Mar- 
tindale. I  suppose  the  reason  he  came  to  our  office  was  that  I  kept  the 
land  office  and  he  had  been  told  he  could  buy  a  great  deal  of  land  at 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  with  four  years  to  pay  for  it.    He 
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said  that  he  wanted  to  get  homes  for  these  colored  people  who  were 
coming. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  How  old  a  man  was  this  Mr.  Heath  t — A.  I  should  judge  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  of  family  himself! — A.  I  did  not  see  any  family 
with  him,  or  ask  him  about  it. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  an  intelligent  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  really  above 
the  ordinary  Northern  darky. 

Q.  He  told  you  his  mission  as  yon  have  stated  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and 
he  regretted  very  much  that  Perry  and  Williams  had  gone  away  the 
day  before. 

Q.  He  was  seeking,  he  said,  to  provide  homes  for  his  people  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  Republicans  did  he  see  about  it  t — ^A.  He  saw  Elbert  and 
Martindale,  as  I  understood. 

.Q.  Did  you  direct  him  to  any  of  them  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Miller  go  with' him  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  He  said  he  wanted  to  find  these  various  Eepublicans ;  how  did 
yon  divert  him  from  finding  those  men  f — A.  We  did  not  do  it. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  see  those  men ;  how  did  you  prevent  his  following 
out  his  purpose  t — A.  We  did  not  prevent  him. 

Q.  You  persuaded  him  t — A.  We  did  not,  at  all.  We  were  in  con- 
versation with  him,  and  he  thought  he  was  in  the  hands  of  friends. 

Q.  How  was  that? — A.  We  played  Republican  on  him. 

Q.  In  what  way  t — A.  We  gave  him  the  ordinary  Republican  side  of 
the  story. 

Q.  You  and  Miller  both  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  talked  with  him  all  day! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  And  in  your  assumed  capacity  as  Repablicans  you  got  this  affi- 
davit?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  thought  yon  were  Republicans  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  believes  it  to  this  day  f — A.  No,  sir.  He  found  out  differ- 
ently before  he  got  away. 

Q.  Yon  are  a  Democrat  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  party  of  "  reform,"  and  all  that? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
is  the  reason  I  got  that  affidavit.  My  conscience  is  not  smarting  me 
about  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  say  Heath  was  an  intelligent  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  state  the  reason  why  he  wanted  to  bring  these  people  to 
Indiana  or  Kansas  t  Was  he  making  any  complaints  T — A.  No,  sir. 
All  he  said  was  that  he  was  told  they  could  get  a  house  free,  cow  and 
calf,  and  winter's  provisions  for  a  laborer  in  Indiana,  and  could  buy 
land  at  $1.25  per  acre  and  have  four  or  five  years  to  pay  it  in. 

Q.  He  did  not  bring  any  of  the  families  with  him  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  came  to  spy  out  the  land  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  would  make  a  reliable  report  to  his  people  of  the 
condition  of  things  in  Indiana? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  he  would  transmit  false  intelligence  to  his  peo- 
ple who  were  depending  upon  him  for  the  truth? — A.  I  do  not  desire  to 
express  an  opinion  on  it.  I  think  he  is  an  honorable  colored  man,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Then,  from  at  least  one  source,  the  colored  people  of  the  South 
would  be  apt  to  get  a  proper  report  ? — A.  He  did  not  dwell  long  in  In- 
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diana.  He  went  to  Oreencastle  Monday  nis^ht,  and  Tuesday  morning, 
I  understand,  he  was  on  his  weary  way  to  Kansas. 

Q.  And  all  the  friends  he  found  Jn  Indiiina  were  Democrats  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  until  Monday,  when  he  got  into  some  Eepublican  h^iuds. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  T — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  understand  that  at 
Oreencastle  they  made  up  enough  money  to  ship  him  to  Saint  Louis  on 
his  way  to  Kansas. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  we  can  find  him,  probably t — A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  not  seen  him  since  the  23d  of  October.  Then  he  was  at  Green- 
castle  and  went  away  the  next  day,  I  understand. 

Q.  He  did  not  stay  there  to  be  buried  by  Mr.  Bussell,  theu  T — A.  No, 
sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  M.  W.  STACK. 

M.  W.  Stack  was  sworn  and  examined,*  as  follows : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Mr.  Stack,  where  do  you  reside  7 — Answer.  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  there  t — ^A.  I  am  chief  of  police  of  the  city  of 
Terre  Haute. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  these  colored  folks  coming  in  there  from  North 
Carolina  T — A.  I  have,  sir ;  most  of  them. 

Q.  What  is  their  condition,  generally  t — A.  They  are  very  destitute, 
the  most  of  those  whom  I  have  seen. 

Q.  What  part  of  them  have  gotten  employment  since  they  reached 
there  f — A.  Very  few  of  them  have  gotten  anything  to  do,  and  those 
who  have  have  not  retained  it. 

Q.  Why  is  that ;  if  you  can  state  it  t — A.  I  know  from  several  sources 
of  four  or  five  who  had  been  employed,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
after  had  been  discharged,  and  who  haVe  had  no  employment  since.  I 
know  of  others  who  sought  employment  for  several  weeks  and  who  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it.  Eight  or  ten  of  them,  perhaps  more,  have  got- 
ten work. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  from  your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  Terre  Haute,  that  there  is  any  demand  for  this  destitute  labor  there  t 
— A.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  None  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  we  have  many  people  there  who  are  out  of  work 
and  cannot  get  it! — A.  I  think  I  could  today  command  two  hundred 
men  at  one  day's  notice  in  Terre  Haute.  I  could  get  that  many  in  twen- 
ty-lour hours  for  any  kind  of  work. 

Q.  And  at  pretty  low  wages  f — A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  How  is  it  out  in  the  country  f — A.  My  knowledge  of  affairs  in  the 
country  leads  me  to  think  there  is  nothing  doing  at  this  season  to  cause 
a  demand  for  this  labor.  Those  who  are  already  there  are  doing 
nothing. 

Q.  What  provision  has  been  made  for  those  emigrants  who  are  not 
employed  f  How  are  they  living  f — A.  There  are  a  few  of  them  who 
have  had  a  little  money,  so  one  of  them  explained  to  me,  and  they  rented 
a  house.  There  are  two  others  who  have  been  there  for  some  two  months 
or  more,  one  of  whom  has  bought  property  and  got  a  home  there.  These 
others  are  scattered  around  among  the  colored  people  where  they  live, 
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and  some  others  have  gone  to  a  colored  settlement  five  or  six  miles  in 
tbe  country. 

Q.  To  Lost  Creek  f — A.  Yes,  sir^  to  Lost  Creek. 

Q.  How  did  those  old  settled  negroes  take  this  influx  of  new  ones? — 
A.  In  conversation  with  them,  they  say  they  do  not  like  it. 

Senator  Blair.  We  have  no  questions  for  the  witness. 

On  motion,  the  committee  thereupon  adjourned  to  Thnrsday,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1880,  at  10.30  a.  m. 


FOUETEENTH  DAY. 

Washington,  1  hursday  February  12, 1880. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  order,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  and  proceeded 
with  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
Present,  the  chairman  and  all  the  memberii. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HUGHES  EAST. 

Hughes  East  was  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 
By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside,  Mr.  East  f — Answer.  At  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Indianapolis  ? — A.  Nearly  five  years; 
will  be  on  the  first  of  May. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that! — A.  At  Bloomfield,  seventy-five 
miles  west  of  Indianapolis. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Indiana  t — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  lived  all  your  life  in  the  State! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  business  f — ^A.  Since  I  have  been  in  Indian- 
apolis? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  have  been  a  grain  and  provision  dealer. 

Q.  Now,  before  you  went  to  Indianapolis! — A.  A  few  years  before  I 
left  Bloomfield  I  was  in  the  live-stock  trade,  and  had  some  warehouses 
on  the  railroad,  and  dealt  in  pork.    Before  that  I  was  a  county  officer. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  in  any  way  to  the  arrival  of  North 
Carolina  negroes  in  our  State  recently  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  talk  with  them  t — A.  I  have  had  more  or  less 
conversation  with  some  half  dozen  or  more  of  them. 

Q.  liook  at  that  paper  (handing  a  paper  to  witness)  and  see  if  yon 
can  identify  it. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  recognize  it. 

Q.  What  is  it? — ^A.  It  is  a  statement  made  by  one  Silas  Isler,  a  col- 
ored man,  whom  I  chanced  to  meet  in  the  auditor's  office  in  Indianapolis. 

Q.  How  came  he  to  make  it? — A.  He  came  in  with  one  or  two  others, 
in  company  with  a  young  man  from  the  Sentinel,  and  said  he  wanted  to 
make  a  statement,  and  I  wrote  this  out  just  as  he  wanted  it. 

Q.  Did  he  approach  you  on  the  subject,  or  you  him  ? — A.  I  went  down 
to  the  office  to  attend  a  meeting  of  citizens  to  invite  Parnell  to  Indian- 
apolis. I  went  into  the  auditors  office,  and  soon  after  these  men  came 
in  there.  I  had  seen  one  of  them  before  probably,  but  not  this  gentle- 
man who  made  the  statement. 

Q.  Who  was  it  brought  them  there? — A.  A  young  man  named  Tark- 
ington,  J  think,  introduced  these  boys  to  General  Manson  and  myself, 
and  to  perhaps  one  or  two  others.    He  introduced  the  subject,  I  think, 
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himself,  saying  the  boys  wanted  to  make  a  statement  in  reference  to 
their  situation  ;  that  they  were  out  of  money  and  needed  relief. 

Q.  How  old  was  Islerf — ^A.  Some  twenty-two  or  twenty -three  years 
old. 

Q.  What  degree  of  intelligence  did  he  showt — A.  Aboat  the  ordi- 
nary degree  for  a  colored  man  in  Indiana. 

Q.  Who  wrote  that  statement  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  over  to  him  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  write  what  be  told  yon  T — A.  Yes,  sir,  as  near  as  I  could 
gather  his  ideas  and  embody  them  in  language. 

Q.  Yon  may  read  that  statement  to  the  committee. 

The  witness  read  as  follows : 

IXDIANAPOLIS,  iND.y  January  10, 1860. 

I,  SilaB  Isler,  of  Lenoir  Connty,  North  Carolina,  make  the  following  statement:  I  am 
from  the  State  of  Noi-th  Carolina,  Lenoir  County.  I  left  home  aboat  five  weeks  ago 
with  my  father  and  mother,  leaving  my  wife  and  child  there.  I  lived  with  Mr.  Alfred 
Canady,  near  La  Grange,  say  four  miles.  I  was  induced  to  come  to  Indiana  by  the  rep* 
reeentations  made  by  Sam.  Perry  and  Peter  Williams,  both  Republicans,  who  said  there 
was  plenty  of  work  in  Indiana.  That  men  would  hire  us  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  right 
from  the  train,  and  pay  us  from  $1.50  to  $3  a  day.  That  400  or  500  bouses  were  ready 
for  us,  all  furnished  for  ns,  and  we  could  get  land  at  |1  to  |1.50  per  acre  on  seven 
years'  time  in  any  quantity  to  suit  us,  and  tnat  the  women  folks  could  get  from  S^  to 
(25  per  month.  I  paid  my  way  here  from  money  made  in  picking  cotton,  and  father 
and  mother  sold  three  cows,  and  horse  and  buggy,  and  com  and  fodder,  and  all  in  the 
house  but  their  beds,  to  get  money  to  come  on.  I  have  only  made  since  I  come  on  tive 
dollars,  at  40  cents  a  day,  and  it  is  hard  for  father  and  me  to  make  enough  to  live  on 
in  the  plainest  and  cheapest  way.  We  were  better  off  in  Carolina,  and  want  to  go 
back.  They  told  us  Indiana  was  Democratic,  and  they  wanted  us  to  vote  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  for  the  Democrats  "  were  using  the  offices  for  fraud  and  corruption."  And 
Mr.  Perry  said,  ^' We  must  all  be  Republicans;  we  want  no  Democrat  negroes  in  the 
party  going  to  Indiana;  we  want  all  the  party  to  be  strong  hearted  Republicans,'' 
and  the  people  would  take  care  of  us.  I  was  well  treated  in  North  Carolina,  and  so 
was  everybody  who  behaved  themselves,  both  white  and  black. 

his 

SILAS  X  ISLER. 

mark. 

Witnesses  to  signature: 

J.  C.  Tarkinotow. 
Hughes  East. 


Q.  Who  attest  that  paper  t — A.  Mr.  Tarkington  and  myself,  but  it 
was  made  in  the  presence,  also,  of  General  Manson,  auditor  of  State. 

Q.  See  whether  you  recognize  that  paper  (handing  another  paper  to 
witness). — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Williams. 

Q.  What  is  his  name! — A.  Lewis  Williams. 

Q.  Where  was  it  made  t — A.  The  same  afternoon,  and  in  the  same 
building.  He  was  an  older  man  than  Isler,  and  a  man  of  some  intelli- 
gence. 

The  Chaibhan.  Please  read  that  statement  to  the  committee. 

The  Witness  read  as  follows: 

Ikdianapous,  January  10, 1880. 

Lewis  Williams,  from  Lenoir  County,  North  Carolina,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

I.  Lewis  Williams,  of  my  own  free  will,  make  the  following  statement:  I  am  fVom 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  Lenoir  County.  I  left  my  home  in  North  Carolina  about 
five  weeks  ago.  I  was  induced  to  leave  North  Carolina  by  representations  made  by 
Sam.  Perry  and  Peter  Williams,  both  Republicans,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  were 
also  Republicans.  These  men  said  there  was  plenty  of  work  in  Indiana ;  that  men 
would  be  ready  to  hire  the  immigrants  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  right  from  the  train, 
and  pay  them  from  |2  to  $3  per  day  for  farming  and  for  suoh  other  work  as  the  men 
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could  do.  That  there  were  at  least  500  bonses  waiting  for  them  all  furnished  and  ready 
to  receive  them,  and  that  provisions  would  be  furnished  for  six  or  seven  months  gra- 
tuitously. That  land  would  be  furnished  in  such  tracts  as  the  immigrants  might 
want,  and  that  from  six  to  seven  years  to  pay  for  it  in  would  be  given,  and  that  these 
lands  could  be  had  at  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  acre;  and  that  women  as  cooks,  chamber- 
maids, and  house  servants,  could  get  from  $^  to  |25  per  month.  All  of  those  repre- 
sentations I  have  found  to  be  untrue.  There  is  no  demand  for  labor,  no  lands  for  sale 
at  the  prices  named,  and  no  such  wages  as  I  was  promised  are  paid.  In  four  weeks  I 
have  been  able  to  earn  |8.  I  paid  my  own  way  to  Indiana,  but  about  three-fifths  of 
the  immigrants  could  not  pay  their  way  from  Washington,  and  had  to  have  it  paid  for 
them  by  parties  in  Washington,  and  were  destitute  of  comfortable  clothing,  and  when 
they  arrived  were  in  a  suffering  condition.  The  immigrants  were  told  that  they  must 
vote  the  Republican  ticket  when  they  arrived  in  Indiana,  because  the  Democrats  had 
used  their  ofiSces  for  fraud  and  corruption.  We  were  told  by  Perry  and  Williams  that 
we  must  all  be  Republicans ;  we  want  no  Democrat  negroes  in  the  party,  and  they 
want  all  the  negroes  to  be  valiant-hearted  Rupublicans.  1  was  induced  to  believe  the 
representations  made  by  Peter  Williams  because  he  is  my  cousin.  My  ob-^rvation 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  colored  people  who  have  come  from  North  Carolina  to  In- 
diana are  far  worse  off  than  they  were  in  North  Carolina.  Since  I  have  been  in  In- 
diana I  have  met  a  good  many  Republicans,  white  and  colored,  and  have  been  uniformly 
told  that  the  State  of  Indiana  is  Democratic,  and  that  the  colored  immiicrants  would  be 
expected  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  These  Republicans  have  told  me  that  now, 
being  in  Indiana,  I  was  a  free  man  and  could  vote  as  I  please,  but  I  was  as  free  in 
North  Carolina  as  I  am  in  Indiana.  I  am  a  married  man  and  have  a  wife  and  two 
children  to  support,  who  are  with  me.  While  in  Washington  I  was  led  to  believe  from 
conversation  with  white  and  colored  people  that  the  money  raised  to  forward  the  des- 
titute negroes  to  Indiana  was  fumibhed  entirely  by  Republicans,  and  I  know  posi- 
tively that  in  North  Carolina  no  Democrat  in  any  way  helped  to  entice  us  from  our 
homes,  but  advised  us  to  stay,  for  they  were  certain  we  snould  be  deceived.  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  Governor  Vance,  now  United  States  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  if  he  were  in  Indianapolis  to-day  he  would  shake  hands  with  me  as  quick 
as  he  would  with  any  man  in  the  State,  and  I  am  willing  to  refer  to  him  as  to  my 
character. 

his 
LEWIS  X  WILLIAMS, 
mark. 
Witness  to  signature : 

Jesse  C.  Tabkington. 

Q.  Yoa  say  he  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  inti'Higencef — A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  impressed  me  as  a  right  sprightly  colored  man. 

Q.  Did  yoa  read  that  over  to  him  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  uot.  It  is  not 
written  in  my  hand.  It  was  written  in  the  same  room  at  the  time,  and 
the  intelligence  he  evinced  makes  it  certain  he  understood  it. 

Q.  That  seems  to  be  a  copy  f — A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  The  orig- 
iual  oQght  to  be  here,  I  think.  I  did  not  see  him  write  it,  bat  I  had  a  talk 
with  tliis  man  myself. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  made  snch  a  statement  ? — A.  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect that  he  did.  I  told  him  what  I  had. heard  of  it,  and  he  said  it 
was  a  truthful  statement. 

Q.  What  did  these  men  say  about  getting  away  from  Indiana! — A. 
That  was  the  burden  of  their  talk.  They  were  very  much  discouraged, 
aud  evidently  in  need  of  aid.  Indianapolis  is  a  charitable  place,  but 
the  great  number  of  these  people  made  it  hard  to  furnish  them  with 
anythiug.  They  were  prayiog  to  get  home,  and  said  if  we  would  get 
them  to  Washington  they  would  walk  home. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  mauy  of  them  since  they  came  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  not  to  communicate  with  many  of  them,  but  I  have  seen  them  pass- 
ing on  the  street;  passing  our  board  of  trade  on  their  way  from  the 
depot  up  to  the  quarters  where  they  were  taken  care  of. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  those  who  are  uot  employed  are  living  now? — 
A.  Very  few  of  them  have  any  money,  as  I  am  informed  by  reading  the 
colored  paper  there.  They  have  a  standing  committee  of  colored  peo- 
ple to  look  after  those  folks,  and  I  understand  they  make  an  effort  to 
take  care  of  them. 
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Q.  Mr.  East,  do  you  regard  yourself  well  informed  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  demand  in  Indiana  for  more  laborers  than  we  already  have  f 
— A.  I  think  I  am  reasonably  informed  on  that  point. 

Q.  State  your  conclusions  in  regard  to  it  t — A.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
state  that  Indiana  has  a  great  many  worthy  poor  people  now  who  can- 
not get  employment  in  her  borders. 

Q.  They  are  no  small  number! — A.  They  are  a  great  number. 

Q.  Isn't  that  fact  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  every  day  ? 
— ^A.  Ye8,  sir ;  of  course.  If  a  man  is  not  so  cold  that  none  can  approach 
him  he  hears  these  appeals  for  employment  every  day,  coming  from 
worthy  men. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  worthy  men  and  women  are  searching  for  em- 
ployment daily  to  earn  bread  and  clothing  f — A.  I  think  that  has  been 
true  every  year  for  several  years  past. 

Q.  And  been  especially  so  since  the  crash  in  1873  f — A.  Probably  for 
a  year  or  so  it  wasn't  so  great,  but  it  had  to  come,  and  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  suffering  since.  There  has  been  some  little  improvement 
for  the  last  year. 

Q.  But  there  is  still  enough  suffering  to  give  everybody  serious  con- 
cern f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  appeal  alter  appeal  to  get  men  places  and 
cannot  do  it. 

Q.  From  your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  situation,  is  not  this 
immigration,  however  induced  or  caused,  the  greatest  crime  against 
these  poor  colored  people  that  you  have  ever  witnessed  t — A.  I  think 
it  is  cruel  to  the  colored  men — woefully  so.  I  live  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city,  on  Illinois  street,  where  these  colored  people  are  quar- 
tered. I  took  a  stroll  with  a  Kepublican  friend  one  day  just  to  look  at 
them,  and  the  scene  was  pitiable. 

Q.  How  were  they  living! — A.  They  were  lying  about  the  church  floor, 
which  a  fire  made  comfortable,  and  the  colored  people  and  some  white 
people  were  trying  to  help  them. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  t — A.  I  could  not  i^ay. 

Q.  Any  number? — A.  A  considerable  number. 

Q.  Men,  women,  and  children  living  there  all  together!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eating  and  sleeping  there! — A.  I  did  not  see  them  eating,  but  I 
think  something  to  eat  is  brought  there  to  them. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Where  are  these  two  witnesses,  Isler  and  Lewis  Williams ! — A.  I 
think  they  are  there  yet.  I  had  not  seen  them  for  a  day  or  two  before 
I  left,  but  I  think  they  are  there. 

Q.  Were  these  statements  of  theirs  sworn  to  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  Well,  sir,  nothing  was  said  about  their  swearing  to 
them. 

Q.  They  were  brought  in  there  by  this  attach^  of  the  Democratic 
Sentinel  to  get  their  testimony  ! — A.  No,  sir^  I  do  not  know  anything 
of  the  kind,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  take  the  statement! — A.  Because  I  was  glad  to  re- 
duce it  to  writing  in  view  of  what  was  going  on  here. 

Q.  You  did  it  for  use  here  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  an  aflBdavit ! — A.  I  would 
ask  the  question  whether  an  affidavit  would  be  admissible  !  I  know  that 
in  a  court  of  record  it  would  not  be. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  more  fully  to  the  committee  that 
while  preparing  the  paper  you  thought  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
received  as  evidence  if  not  sworn  than  if  it  was  ! — A.  I  do  not  say  I 
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thongbt  so.  I  took  it  Bimply  because  I  wanted  to  remember  and  have 
this  committee  remember  what  tbese  men  bad  said  in  case  they  were 
called  here  as  witnesses. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  yon  were  summoned  instead  of  those  men  f — A. 
I  do  not  tbink  Senator  Yoorhees  knew  I  had  those  papers  when  he 
summoned  me. 

Q.  Who  were  present  when  this  statement  was  gotten  ? — A.  General 
Manson,  anditor  of  State,  and  Mr.  Maynard. 

Q.  Is  Maynard  a  Democrat! — A.  A  Democrat;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  f — A.  This  young  man  Tarkington. 

Q.  You  three  Democrats  were  tbere  when  you  first  heard  that  these 
men  were  to  make  statements  f — A.  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  Who  first  introduced  them  f — A.  I  tbink  young  Tarkington  intro* 
duced  them. 

Q.  Why  did  they  come  to  you  t — A.  They  did  not  come  to  me.  I  was 
there  and  met  them. 

Q.  Could  this  colored  man  read  t — A.  I  do  not  know.  He  said  he 
could  not  write,  and  I  read  it  all  over  to  him. 

*Q.  Ton  do  not  know  whether  the  other  man  could  read  or  not  f — A. 
No,  sir.  And  in  answer  to  your  question  why  they  were  not  brought 
here  as  witnesses  I  will  state  that  it  was  not  m^^  province  to  bring  any- 
body. *  They  were  anxious  to  get  here,  and  I  would  have  brought  them 
if  I  could. 

Q.  These  affidavits  were  taken  at  the  same  timet — A.  Those  are 
statements,  not  affidavits,  ies,  sir;  they  were  made  the  same  after- 
noon. 

Q.  You  say  yon  have  heard  a  good  many  say  that  if  they  could  only 
get  to  Washington  they  would  walk  back  homet — A.  Yes,  sir;  those 
two  are  not  the  only  ones  I  spoke  of. 

Q.  Who  else  f — ^A.  Peter  Drew  is  another.  His  statement  is  here,  I 
believe,  though  I  did  not  see  him  make  it.  Another  party  made  a  state- 
ment to  which  be  was  qualified  in  the  Sentinel  office,  some  days  after.  I 
believe  those  four  are  the  only  ones  I  have  heard  express  a  wish  to  come 
back. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  that  building  you  visited  t — A.  That  church- 
building  t    I  did  not  count  them. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  there  t — A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Were  not  they  a  very  recent  arrival  t — A.  1  do  not  think  they  had 
been  there  bnt  a  few  days. 

Q.  Was  that  the  receiving  room  for  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it 
was  regarded  for  a  while  as  the  place  for  them. 

Q.  That  is  where  the  colored  residents  were  taking  care  of  them  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  think  the  trustees  refused  them  permission  to  go 
into  the  church  any  more. 

Q.  That  was  the  last  arrival  ? — A.  The  last  arrival,  I  think,  remained 
in  the  depot.  I  think  the  Independent  News  stated  they  were  still  in  the 
Union  Depot  when  I  left,  and  their  leaders  were  loud  in  their  indigna- 
tion. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  condition  of  these  people  as  ^^  pitiable ; "  do  not 
both  Democrats  and  Bepublicaus  contribute  alike  to  their  relief! — A.  I 
do  not  know  much  as  to  the  condition  of  this  .particular  charity, 

Q.  I  speak  now  of  this  particular  charity. — A.  I  think  they  do;  but 
there  is  some  prejudice  against  these  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  such  as  to  keep  a  humane  person  from  helping 
people  in  their  pitiable  condition  f — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  heard  anybody  speak  of  it  t — A.  I  beard  General  Man- 
son  say  he  had  exhaasted  all  his  pocket  chanpre  on  them. 

Q.  How  much  change  was  that  T— A.  Some  five  or  six  dollars^  I  think. 
I  heard  Holloway  say  he  had  sent  them  a  barrel  of  pork ;  also  five  dol- 
lars for  their  support. 

Q,  And  General  Mansou  gave  them  money  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  Democratic  official  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Holloway.  a  Bepnblican  official  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  infer  because  Bepublicaus  gave  them  help  and  support, 
the  exodus  is  therefore  a  political  movement t — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 
said  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  infer  because  Republicans  gave  to  them  as  charity,  the 
movement  is  still  a  political  one  ? — A.  I  think  the  Bepublicaus  aud  Dem- 
ocrats alike,  in  Indiana,  will  give  to  people  whom  they  know  to  be  suf- 
fer in  g. 

Q.  But  not  for  political  purposes  t — A.  The  Democrats  and  Bepubli- 
caus out  there  give  pretty  liberally  for  political  purposes  in  Indiana 
also. 

Q.  Are  the  Bepublicaus  more  liberal  generally  in  such  matters  than 
the  Democrats! — A.  I  have  no  idea  that  the  Bepublicans  are  more  lib- 
eral just  now  to  these  people  than  the  Democrats,  though  the  Bepubli- 
caus rather  encourage  it,  and  ask  the  people  to  come  there. 

Q.  Are  not  the  Bepublicans  more  friendly,  as  a  rule,  to  the  colored 
people  than  Democrats  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  may  be. 

Q.  They  manifest  the  same  feeling  now  toward  them  as  before  the  ex- 
odus t — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  their  sympathy  goes  so  far  as  to  be 
wholly  removed  from  the  hope  of  political  advantage  from  the  exodus. 

Q.  Tell  us  why  you  think  so  T — A.  I  see  the  county  of  Marion,  the 
county  in  which  Indianapolis  is  located,  the  colored  men  have  the  bal- 
ance of  ])0wer,  but  the  Bepublicans  use  them,  and  hardly  ever  give  them 
any  of  the  offices.  They  ask  for  office  but  never  get  it.  The  Bepubli- 
cans are  very  kind  in  their  expressions,  treat  them  nicely  at  election 
times,  appoint  some  on  the  police,  perhaps,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
offices  they  do  not  give  them  any. 

Q.  Do  the  Democrats  give  them  a  chance  at  the  offices  t — A.  We 
nominated  one  named  Ohristie  for  an  office,  but  he  was  beaten  by  the 
Bepublicans  and  their  hostility  to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  movement  by  Democrats  from  Indiana  to 
North  Carolina,  in  consequence  of  this  exodus  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think 
there  is  none. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  white 
people  and  voters  across  the  line  from  Kentucky  into  Indiana  T — A.  I 
have  this  information:  I  read  in  this  ludepemlent  News,  a  colored 
paper,  where  the  editor  took  to  task  the  editor  of  another  paper  for 
Mtatlng  that  this  exodus  movement  ought  to  be  counteracted  by  the  im- 
portation of  whites  across  tbe  line ;  that  the  Democrats  have  the  advan- 
tage now,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  keep  it. 

Q.  It  was  rebuking  the  Democrats  lor  that  proposition  f — A.  No,  sir; 
it  was  giving  us  a  warning. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  this  hue  and  cry  was  raised  against  these  poor 
negroes  in  order  to  divert  attention  from  and  cover  the  importation  of 
white  Democratic  voters t — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  word 
of  truth  in  the  statement. 

Q.  It  has  been  reported  as  true  to  me  f — A.  Some  men  might  have 
said  that,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  particle  of  truth  in  it. 
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Q.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  there  is  some  improvemeut  iu  affairs  in 
ladiana  the  past  year? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some. 

Q.  Is  it  very  great! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  might  not  be  too  strong  to 
say  that  it  is  great,  because  the  depression  before  that  was  very  great. 


TESTIMONY  OF  GEN.  M.  D.  MANSON. 

Gen.  M.  D.  Manson  was  sworn  and  examined  as  follows  : 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Question.  General  Manson,  where  do  you  reside  ?— Answer.  Indian- 
apolis. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Indiana! — A.  About  thirty-eight 
years,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  before  going  to  Indianapolis  f — A.  At  Craw- 
fordsville. 

Q.  What  circamstance  made  you  change  yonr  residence  ? — A.  I  was 
elected  auditor  of  State,  and  I  removed  to  the  capital. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Since  last  April. 

Q.  You  are  auditor  of  State  at  this  time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress! — A.  I 
served  during  the  Forty-second  Congress. 

Q.  I  believe  you  likewise  served  during  the  war  somewhere  else! — A. 
I  went  into  the  military  service  the  next  day  after  Fort  Sumpter  was 
fired  upon,  and  I  resigned,  on  account  of  a  wound  received  in  service, 
December,  1864. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  yonr  acquaintance  in  Indiana  as  largeand  thorougl^ 
as  that  of  most  men ! — A.  I  have  a  general  acquaintance  over  the 
State. 

Q.  Has  your  att'Cnhon  been  arrested  by  this  immigration  of  colored 
people  into  our  State  from  North  Carolina  during  the  past  few  months! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  first  attracted  your  attention  and  caused  yon  to  give  it  any 
notice? — A.  I  saw  notices  in  the  newi^papers  of  a  contemplated  migra- 
tion of  negroes  from  the  South,  but  the  first  I  knew  of  it  actually  was 
when  this  man  Heath,  of  whom  Mr.  Baker  spoke  in  his  testimony,  was 
in  our  office.  That  was  about  the  20th  of  October.  '  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  general  movement  of  them  into  the  State  until  November,  and 
they  have  been  coming  regular  ever  since. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  them  on  their  arrival ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  For  the 
first  few  weeks  the  immigrants  went  up  Illinois  and  Meridian  streets; 
Illinois  street  goes  up  from  the  west  end  of  the  depot.  Since  that  they 
have  changed  their  tactics  and  go  up  Tennessee  street.  The  State  offices 
are  on  that  street — corner  of  Washington  and  Tennessee  streets.  Quite 
a  number  of  these  folks  were  passing  by  about  three  weeks  ago,  and 
sonie  of  the  boys  on  the  street  called  at  them  and  attracted  some  atten- 
tion. I  stepped  to  the  door  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  One  of 
the  immigrants  shook  his  finger  over  and  said  :  "God  damn  yon,  we 
will  show  you  after  the  next  election  whether  you  will  boiler  at  ns." 

Q.  He  see?ned  to  know  there  was  to  be  an  election? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  he  was  going  to  show  those. fellows  at  the  State-house  not  to  "hol- 
ler" at  them. 

Q.  Who  was  conducting  them  ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  They  had  guns 
wiih  them  ;  there  was  one  gun  about  every  fifteen  feet  in  the  squad. 

22  £X 
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Q.  How  many  of  theui  were  men  ? — A.  Less  than  half  of  them  were 
men. 

Q.  They  were  men,  women,  and  children  ? — A.  Men,  women,  and 
children. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  ? — A,  A  pretty  lar^fe  body  of  them. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  peofde  been  about  your  office  and  the  State- 
bouse  f — A.  Tliere  have  been  a  great  many  of  them  about  there. 

Q,  vVhat  appears  to  be  their  reason  for  coming  there  about  the  State 
officers! — A.  Th#*y  seemed  to  think  the  State  officers  would  send  them 
back  home  from  Indiana  to  get  rid  of  their  votes. 

Q.  The  State  offices  are  tilled  by  Democrats,  are  they  not  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  people  came  there  to  get  sent  back  home  ? — A.  Some 
of  them  have  an  idea  that  there  is  a  fund  there  to  be  used  to  help  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  them  on  that  subject  ? — A.  1  said  we  bad  no 
fund,  and  that  the  Democratic  party,  nor  I,  had  anything  to  do  with 
bringing  them  into  the  State,  and  we  would  do  nothing  to  send  them 
out  of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  Islerand  Williams  made  their  statements? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  dictate  them  ? — A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  swearing  to  them  ! — A.  They  oflfered  to 
swear  to  them  but  there  was  no  officer  iu  the  building  who  could  ad- 
minister an  oath.  I  do  not  think  I  could,  because  while  I  had  the  right 
to  do  so  in  certain  matters  of  State,  I  do  not  think  I  could  in  other 
things.  They  would  have  been  sworn,  but  there  was  no  notary  or  the 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court  there. 

Q.  Now,  general,  on  this  subject  of  charity — what  is  your  experience 
on  that  subject? — A.  Well,  I  think  nearly  every  one  who  came  to  the 
office  and  said  he  was  in  a  destitute  condition  got  something.  I  know 
Governor  Williams  has  been  exceedingly  kind  to  them. 

Q.  Hardly  a  day  passes,  does  it,  that  they  do  not  get  something  out 
of  him  ? — A.  I  know  his  office  is  next  to  mine,  and  that  none  ask  him 
without  getting  it. 

Q.  They  are  in  a  miserable,  destitute  condition,  are  they  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  most  of  them,  but  some  of  them  are  iu  good  condition. 
This  man  Williams,  who  made  the  statement,  had  money  enough  to  pay 
his  way  to  Indianapolis  and  had  five  dollars  at  the  time.  He  had  un- 
derstood that  Martindale  made  a  statement  to  a  newspaper  reporter 
that  the  Republicans  would  furnish  them  with  money  or  work.  He 
went  to  see  him,  and  when  Martindale  came  into  the  office  he  asked  him 
for  money  or  work.  Martindale  asked  him  what  he  followed  ;  he  said 
'* farming,"  and  Martindale  asked  why  he  did  not  go  to  the  country  and 
get  work.  He  replied  that  he  had  been  all  arouud  Indianapolis  for  a 
distance  often  miles  and  could  get  neither. 

Q.  Did  the  judge  (Martindale)  i)romise  him  any  mouej'  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  did  not  give  him  any,  or  promise  him  any.  The  man  said  it  would 
take  seventy-five  dollars  to  get  himself  and  family  back. 

Q.  What  is  your  general  opinion  of  the  prospects  at  this  time  of  ne- 
gro laborers  from  the  South,  or  laborers  from  anywhere  else,  coming  to 
our  State  to  better  their  condition  f — A.  1  do  not  believe  that  the  colored 
people  can  benefit  themselves  by  coming  to  Indiana.  W^hile  it  is  a 
liberal  State,  the  people  have  never  looked  very  liberally  on  the  colored 
pe()i)le.  When  the  present  constitution  was  adoi)ted,  there  was  a  clause 
(No.  13)  to  prohibit  colored  immigration.    Although  the  general  eon 
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stitntioii  was  only  adopted  by  20,000  votes,  that  clause  was  adopted  by 
80,000 ! 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  while  the  school  law  is  greueral  on  its  face,  it  is 
almo^^t  a  dead  letter,  because  the  people  do  not  like  mixed  schools  ? — A. 
It  was  so  at  first,  but  I  think,  to  some  extent,  that  is  dying  out.  I  know 
of  colored  children  going  into  schools,  where  there  are  not  colored 
schools  in  proper  distance.  In  Indianapolis  we  have  a  very  tine  colored 
school. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us,  in  your  opinion  (and  nobody  is  better  able  to  tell), 
whether  there  is  a  demand  for  labor,  aside  from  the  race  of  the  laborers, 
at  this  time  in  Indiana? — Ai  There  is  not  a  demand  for  foreign  labor  at 
this  time.  There  could  be  much  more  used  than  is  there  if  it  only 
brought  capital  with  it.  It  takes  capital  to  create  such  a  demand.  We 
have  vast  stone  quarries  and  mines  of  coal  to  open,  but  it  takes  capital 
to  manage  that. 

Q.  Is  there  any  idle  labor  in  Indiana! — A.  There  is  idle  labor,  and 
has  bf  en  much  of  it  for  the  last  two  years.  I  know  a  competent  engineer, 
by  the  name  of  Scaulan,  who  has  been  many  years  employed  in  and 
about  Indianapolis,  and  who  has  been  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  a 
place  in  the  new  asylum  building.  He  said  he  was  destitute,  and  tinally 
oftVred  to  work  for  board  for  himself  and  wife.  He  has  been  so  pressed 
that  I  know  Adjutant  General  Russ  went  around  and  raised  money  to 
pay  his  rent.    I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  in  Indianapolis  yet,  or  not. 

Q.  Is  not  your  attention  constantly  called  to  people  who  are  wanting 
woik  f — A.  There  is  a  great  desire  for  something  to  do  in  Indianapolis. 

Q.  It  has  been  sought  to  represent  here  that  the  people  ot  Indiana  aro 
hostile  to  immigration.  Do  you  know  of  any  hostility  there  to  the 
coming  of  anj' except  paupers  who  become  objects  of  charity  f  Is  there 
any  hostility  to  any  man  coming  there  who  can  support  himself? — A. 
None,  whatever.  The  people  of  Indiana  gladly  welcome  all  immigrfiuts 
from  all  countries  who  can  support  themselves;  but  they  are  not  satis- 
fied to  have  paupers  of  any  country,  north  or  south,  Europe  or  Asia, 
brought  into  the  State  and  dumped  ni)on  them. 

Q.  We  have  a  law  against  that,  have  we  not? — A.  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
and  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  The  representations  made  here  by  witnesses  from  North  Carolina, 
black  and  white,  are  to  the  effect  that  a  common  field-hand  there  aver- 
ages, for  the  best  bands,  ten  dollars  per  month,  with  rations,  a  house  to 
live  in,  with  firewood  free,  and  the  ordinary  garden  patches;  and  that 
women  and  children  get  from  five  dollars  up  to  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
dollars  per  month  ;  now,  I  ask  you  if  common  farm  labor  is  any  better 
paid  in  Indiana! — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not,  taking  the  year  around.  The 
ordinary  price  of  labor,  with  board,  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  dollars  a  month 
during  the  cropping  season,  running  from  the  time  they  commence 
plowing  for  corn  on  until  the  oats  are  harvested.  Almost  anywhere 
that  the  farmers  are  gathering  corn,  they  do  it  by  paying  by  the  bushel* 
I  have  had  some  gathered  myself  that  way. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  the  tarmera  employ  according  to  the  acres  of 
land  they  cultivate? — A.  There  are  few  farmers  who  have  many  hands 
all  the  year  around.  The  best  of  our  farmers  employ  three  or  four  all 
the  time  during  the  cropping  season.  Nearly  all  the  time  else^they 
have  no  more  than  one  or  two. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  is  employed  at  fifteen  and  sixteen  dollars  a  month, 
and  all  that;  has  be  a  house  and  so  on,  as  I  described  awhile  ago ? — A. 
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l?o,  Rir.    The  most  of  the  laborers  are  young  men,  or  tbey  take  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  land  to  work. 

Q.  These  wages,  then,  include  only  board  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  wash- 
ing. 

Bv  Senator  Wikdom: 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  lack  of  capital  father  than  a  surplus  of  labor 
that  makes  the  demand  for  laborers  light  in  Indiana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We 
could  employ  more  labor  if  we  had  more  capitaL 

Q.  Indiana  is  not  a  poor  State,  is  it  f — A«  ^o,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  accumulated  capital  in  the  State  f — A. 
I  cannot  say  that  there  is.  There  are  a  number  of  people  pretty  well 
off  in  most  of  the  counties;  but  the  people  generally  are  not  rich. 

Q.  You  say  your  people  have  no  hostility  to  those  who  can  support 
themselves? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  say  so. 

Q.  And  yon  are  willing  to  have  people  come  there  who  have  muscle! 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  [leople  are  willing  and  anxious  to  have  people  come 
in  there  who  can  make  a  living,  either  by  labor  or  the  use  of  capital. 

Q.  Do  not  the  majority  of  the  people  who  make  an  honest  living  do  so 
by  muscle? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  so,  if  you  throw  out  these  fellows 
who  hang  around  the  capitol. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  capitol  of  Indiana? — A.  No,  sir;  I  mean  here — 
the  carpetbaggers. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  people  coming  to  Indiana  who  bring  their 
honest  muscle  and  willing  hearts,  seeking  to  make  a  decent  living? — A< 
!No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  these  people  from  North  Carolina  of  that  class  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  are  or  are  not. 

Q.  Are  not  these  people  able  to  make  their  way  in  the  world  if  they 
are  given  a  fair  chance  ? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  as  there  is  much  pros- 
pect of  it  when  we  have  to  run  them  into  a  poor-house  as  soon  as  they 
come  there. 

Q.  Do  not  they  come  there  with  muscle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  you  say  that  a  man  who  had  no  money  had  better 
stay  away? — A.  I  said  if  he  had  to  go  into  a  poor-house  as  soon  as  he 
got  there  he  had  better  and  ought  to  stay  away. 

Q.  Your  conclusion  is,  then,  that  the  immigrant  onght  to  have  money 
before  he  comes  there? — A.  I  think  they  ought  to  have  money  enough 
to  support  themselves  until  they  can  get  work. 

Q.  Your  judgment  is  if  they  do  not  have  money  enough  to  support 
themselves  they  had  better  stay  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  reply  to  the  Irislimen  who  are  flying  from  famine 
and  oppression,  if  they  should  come  to  Indiana? — A.  The  Irishman  can 
generally  take  care  of  himself. 

Q.  He  generally  votes  the  Democratic  ticket,  does  he  not? — A.  Some- 
times he  does. 

Q.  You  think  if  two  or  three  hundred  Irishmen  were  to  come  in  there 
the  Democrats  would  not "  kick,''  or  would  they  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  would  put  on  mourning.  They  have  been  very  valuable  citizens  to 
Indiana,  in  the  making  of  canals  and  building  railroads. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  people  would  object  to  any  more  of  them  com- 
ing in  there? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  would  try  to  bring  them,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  would  onject  if  they  did  come,  my  dear  Senator. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  number  of  people  coming  into  Indiana 
from  Kentucky,  about  election  lime? — A.  Yes,  sir — in  liepnblican  news- 
papers. 
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Q.  Did  you  e^er  hear  of  any  Democrats  protesting;  agaiust  it  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  sappose  they  thought  it  was  necessary  to  notice  that 
charge.    Oar  idea  is  that  that  charge  is  made  as  a  counter-irricant. 

Q.  I  am  told  that  your  charge  as  to  the  negroes  is  made  as  a  counter- 
irritant  to  the  one  about  the  people  from  Kentucky  f — A.  I  never  heard 
of  any  such  charge  against  the  Democratic  party,  but  I  have  heard  that 
the  Republicans  have  brought  negroes  over  from  Kentucky  time  and 
again. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  colored  men  Isler  and  Williams  dictated  every 
word  in  those  statements  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  they  were  pretty  intelligent  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Maynard  and  Mr.  East,  who  are  scholars, 
changed  the  grammar  somewhat. 

Q.  You  say  they  dictated  every  word  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  we  will  let  that  drop  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  let  it 
drop. 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable  was  the  reason  I  spoke  so 
closely  of  it. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  these  are  remarkable  timos. 

Q.  Well,  this  man  Ueath — when  <Ud  you  meet  him  1 — A.  How  did  you 
get  the  information  that  I  met  him  ? 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  was  told  so. 

The  Witness.  I  said  that  I  did  not  see  him  at  all. 

Q.  Did  anybody  telegraph  to  Lawman  that  this  man  was  coming  to 
Greencastlef — A.  There  was  no  such  telegram  sent  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  not  a  messenger  sent  there t — A.  There  was. 

Q.  Who  sent  him  f — A.  I  sent  him. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  send  him  ? — A.  I  understood  that  Heath  was  in 
close  consultation  with  Holloway  and  Denny  and  was  going  there  to 
Greeu<;astle  to  see  tiie  jmstmaster  and  make  arrangements  to  import  the 
darkeys;  so  I  sent  Mr.  Baker  to  go  and  inform  Lewman  and  Mattison 
of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  he  had  made  an  affidavit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dill  you  see  it  I — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  it  wasf — A.  I  hiid  heard  that  he  said  tbe  ob- 
ject was  to  get  the  negroes  out  of  North  Carolina  in  time  not  to  be  enu- 
merated in  the  census,  and  into  Indiana  in  time  to  be  cjunted  there. 

Q.  Wlio  told  you  that? — A.  My  clerk. 

Q.  The  one  who  made  the  writing  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  directions  did  you  give  to  this  clerk  as  the  bodyguard  of 
Heath  I — A.  He  was  not  a  body-guard. 

Q.  Well,  forerunner? — A.  Yes,  sir;  forerunner.  I  wanted  him  to  go 
before  and  give  tbe  glad  tidings  to  the  Democracy  of  Putnam  County. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  f — A.  1  am  sorry,  my  dear  Senator,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  now. 

Q.  Well,  the  substance  of  it  ? — A.  I  think  I  said  to  go  and  tell  them 
that  this  man  was  coming,  and  that  there  was  a  scheme  to  impjrt  ne- 
groes into  their  midst. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  they  were  coming? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  (Heath)  was  the  advance  agent  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  Lewman  how  to  palm  himself  off  on  this  fel- 
low as  a  Republican  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  them  down  there  how  to  receive  him  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  did  receive  him? — A.  Only  as  I  have 
heard  of  it. 
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Q.  This  man  whom  you  sent  was  the  sam^i  one  who  had  taken  the 
statement  from  Heath  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  man. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  when  he  returned  that  he'  had  communicated  with 
Lewman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  Lewman  told  the  man  he  (L.)  was  postmas- 
ter ? — A.  He  said  they  met  him  at  the  depot;  but  I  do  not  think  he 
sai<i  that  Lewman  told  him  he  was  postmaster. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  of  the  conference  between  Lewman  and  Heath  ? — 
A.  I  think  he  left  on  the  early  train  next  morning. 

Q,  What  did  he  report  to  you  ! — ^A.  He  reported  that  the  darkey  had 
i;ot  there  and  had  been  received  by  Lewman  ;  but  I  cannot  remember 
all  that  he  said. 

Q.  What  do  you  think,  anyhow,  of  that  conspiracy  to  cheat  this  poor 
darkey  ? — A.  Well,  1  did  not  consider  it  of  enough  importance  to  think 
about. 

Q.  Y^'ou  thought  it  important  enough  to  send  a  man  ahead  of  him? — 
A.  I  thought  it  important  enough  to  send  a  clerk  to  Greencastle,  and 
he  came  back  and  said  the  fellow  had  gotten  there. 

Q.  Cannot  you  remember  anything  more  that  he  said  ? — A.  Well,  he 
stated  that  Lewman  met  the  man,  and  Lewman  told  me  afterwards  that 
he  did  meet  him  and  had  gotten  the  papers,  or  whatever  papers  be  had 
with  him,  from  him. 

Q.  Did  your  clerk  see  the  papers  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  seen  them 
since. 

Q.  What  did  Lewman  tell  yon  be  told  the  man  ? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  Did  not  he  think  it  was  a  pretty  good  joke  that  he  had  deceived 
the  negro  and  made  him  think  he  (Lewman)  was  a  Republican  ! — A.  He 
never  told  me  that. 

Q.  He  swore  to  it  here  T — A.  He  told  me  he  took  him  to  a  hotel. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  playing  a  trick  on  one  of  these  men  in 
your  office  and  making  believe  he  was  a  Republican  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  You  heard  your  clerk  and  other  witnesses  make  the  statement  yes- 
terday ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  in  their  testimony  they  said  they  played  Re- 
I)ublican  on  a  darkey  and  got  this  statement  out  of  him  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  heard  your  clerk  say  he  kept  out  of  his  (Heath's)  sight  at 
Greencastle,  because  he  had  played  such  a  joke  on  him  at  Indianapolis  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  several  offices  in  the  auditor's  department, 
and  I  am  in  the  back  part  of  the  building  and  do  not  see  the  clerks 
always. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  generally  about  how  many  there  were  in  that  squad 
which  passed  up  by  the  State-house? — A.  It  would  be  nothing  but  a 
guess,  and  I  would  not  pretend  to  say  it  would  be  correct. 

Q.  Give  us  an  idea? — A.  Well,  I  should  judge,  from  the  space  they 
occupied,  there  must  have  been  seventy-five. 

Q.  And  you  think  less  than  half  of  them  were  voters? — A.  I  think 
there  were  not  one-half  who  were. 

Q.  Do  you  think  one-fourth  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  calls  made  to  them  from  the  State- 
house  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  was  at  my  desk,  but  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  laughing  from  some  of  the  young  men  on  the  sidewalk.  They 
had  been  talking  to  them,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  they  making  sport  ot  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  emigrant  himself  who  made  that  remark  you 
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qnoted  f — A.  It  was  a  man  in  the  crowd,  uear  the  middle  of  the  proces- 
sion. 

Q.  It  was  a  little  political  jeering  between  the  two  parties ! — A.  I  did 
not  suppose  so  until  this  man  made  this  remark,  and  then  I  supposed 
he  thought  he  was  coming  to  Indiana  to  vote. 

Q.  Those  were  Democratic  clerks  who  were  about! — A.  There  were 
Democratic  clerks  in  the  door,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  these  people 
on  the  sidewalks  were  Democrats  or  not. 

Q.  May  it  not  have  been  Democratic  negroes  who  answered  back  t — 
A.  Tliere  are  not  many  of  that  kind,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  an- 
swer back  tliat  way  at  the  State-house. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  Will  j-ou  give  3^our  reasons  for  believing  that  the  negroes  will  be 
bettiT  off  in  the  South  than  in  the  North? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  please? — A.  I  believe  that  in  the  Southern  States,  where 
the  negroes  were  raised  in  the  same  community  with  the  whites,  the 
whites  are  kinder  to  them  than  they  are  in  the  Northern  States  where 
they  have  not  mixed  so  intimately  together  as  in  the  Southern  States. 
It  seems  to  me  they  can  do  better  in  their  old  homes  than  in  strange 
States  like  Ohio  and  Indiana.  When  I  was  in  New  Orleans  in  1876 — 
in  November — there  were  some  thirty  or  forty  negroes  there,  of  the 
most  intelligent  class,  who  called  upon  the  gentlemen  from  the  North- 
ern States.  In  talking  with  them  I  asked  them  why  it  was  so  many 
negroi's  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  One  of  them  said  that  they  were 
naturally  Eepnblicans,  and  they  looked  to  it  as  the  party  that  freed 
and  enfranchised  them  ;  that  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Bepublican 
party  of  the  country',  but  that  carpet  bag  rule  in  Louisiana  was  intoler- 
able; that  it  had  confiscated  twenty  millions  of  dollars  of  their  prop- 
erty. Major  Bascom  who  was  there  (an  Ohio  man)  said  he  was  at  the 
election  in  East  Feliciana  Parish,  and  he  never  saw  a  quieter  one.  The 
electioneering  was  done  mostly  by  negroes.  There  was  a  Tilden  and 
Hendricks  club  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  members,  and  Governor 
Wickliffe  headed  the  ticket,  to  whom  the  people,  black  and  white,  all 
feel  kind.  I  think  the  people  of  the  South  like  them  ;  they  elect  them 
to  office,  while  such  a  thing  as  electing  a  colored  man  to  office  is  unknown 
in  the  North,  except  in  one  case — the  city  of  Cincinnati.  There  a  very 
revspectable  colored  gentleman,  named  Williams,  was  elected.  There  was 
an  exciting  election  and  a  long  ticket,  but  there  were  twenty  six  hundred 
Kepublicans  who  stopped  and  took  time  to  read  the  ticket  and  scratch, 
his  name. 

Q.  Did  he  fall  that  far  behind  the  vote,  or  the  vote  of  his  party! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Windom: 

Q.  When  was  that  election  in  East  Feliciana  to  which  you  referred! — 
A.  In  1876. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  never  heard  of  any  bulldozing  or  anything  of 
that  kind  in  Louisiana! — A.  lam  surprised  that  you  should  ask  me 
that. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  it  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  You  do  not  believe  much  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  troubles  down  there  now? — A.  Not  much 
since  they  got  rid  of  the  carpet-bag  rule. 

Q.  A  good  many  of  them  have  left  there  in  the  last  few  years  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  You  think  the  great  curse  of  the  country  is  carpet-bag  rule! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  emphatically  think  so. 
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Q.  You  do  not  beliere  any  of  those  stories  of  bulldozing! — A.  I  do 
not  believe  much  of  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  in  "  tissue  ballots  "  either  t — A.  I  have  one,  I 
think,  from  South  Carolina  that  is  called  a  '^  puddiag  ticket  ^ — a  Repub- 
lican ticket. 

Q.  How  are  they  fixed  ? — A.  White  men  fix  them  and  the  negroes  vote 
them. 

Q.  Do  yon  justify  the  use  of  tissue  ballots  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  use  of  them.  White  men  in  the  South,  I  suppose,  are 
the  same  as  in  Minnesota.  You  like  to  carry  your  elections  and  so  do 
they. 

Q.  We  do  not  like  to  carry  our  elections  by  stuffing  ballot-boxes. — A. 
We  do  not  know  about  that.  I  have  not  been  up  there  to  see.  Indiana 
does  not  do  it,  and  still  we  like  to  carry  the  elections,  and  when  we 
elect  men  we  like  to  have  them  put  in,  and  not  counted  out. 

Q.  Vou  do  not  count  out  in  Indiana? — A.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  count 
out  anybody.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  processes  of  Kellogg  and  the 
returuingboard  in  Louisiana. 

Q.  And  never  stuff  ballot-boxes?— A.  The  Democrats  often  protest 
against  the  Kepublicans  stuffing  the  ballot-boxes,  but  I  never  beard  of 
the  Democrats  stuffing  any. 

Q.  And  3'ou  do  not  approve  of  bulldozing,  I  presume  ? 

The  Witness.  What  is  bulldozing  ? 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  It  is  going  out  with  shot-gnns,  red  shirts,  rifles,  and 
clubs,  and  riding  around  at  night,  killing  and  murdering  people  on  ac- 
count of  their  politics. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  find  that  definition  in  Webster's  Dictionary  f 

Mr.  WiNDOM.  I  am  giving  you  my  definition. 

The  Witness.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  know  of  nothing  of  the  kind,  ex- 
cept as  I  have  heard  it  produced  here  in  Congress. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Windom.)  And  what  do  you  think  of  it,  as  thus  produced  f 
— A.  I  think  they  produced  what  is  not  true. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Do  you  untlerstand  that  twenty-six  hundred  Republicans  scratched 
the  name  of  Williams  in  Cincinnati? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  iuforma* 
tion. 

CJ.  Do  you  think  they  were  Republicans  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Democrats  voting  that  ticket. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  this  falling  off  of  his  vote  was  due  to  bis 
color? — A.  He  was  represented  to  be  the  most  respectable  man  on  hi» 
ticket,  and  the  falling  oti  was  therefore  on  account  of  his  color,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Q.  What  is  your  autbority  for  making  that  statement — that  "he  was 
the  most  respectable  man  on  his  ticket*'? — A.  I  make  it  from  seeing  it 
in  the  newspapers  at  the  time  and  since.  1  do  hot  know  that  any  news- 
paper said  it  in  so  many  words,  but  from  what  they  said  of  him  and  the 
others  with  him,  I  judged  so  for  myself. 

Q.  Why  did  you  judge  so  '? — A.  I  can  give  you  no  special  reasons, 
except  that  I  judged  from  my  reading  about  him. 

Q.  Where  did  you  read  anything  about  him  ? — A.  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  said  before  the  election  that  he  was  going  to  be  scratched, 
and  all  the  papers  said  nevertheless  be  was  a  man  of  high  character. 

Q.  The  Enquirer  is  a  Democratic  paper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  there 
were  notices  of  the  ciise  in  all  the  other  papers.  I  read  the  Enquirer 
more  than  the  others. 
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Q.  You  saw  some  notices  of  the  fact  iu  other  papers,  though  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  information  you  have  on  the  subject  you  got  from  news- 
papers?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  from  politicians. 

Q.  Do  not  you  know  that  he  was  scratched  on  account  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  that  it  was  charged  upon  him  that  he  got  money  here  in  Wash- 
ington by  swindling,  and  the  colored  men  scratched  him  on  that  ac- 
count ? — A.  No,  sir  ]  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Blair.  Well,  that  is  the  charge  that  was  made  against  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  that  canviis,  and  I  say  1 
never  heard  of  it  any  time  or  any  where  till  now. 

The  witness  was  thereupon  discharged. 


STATEMENT  BY  O.  S.  B.  WALL. 

O.  S.  B.  Wall  arose  and  said :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  make  a 
statement  upon  that  last  point  about  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Williams 
came  here  to  this  city  and  stopped  here  awhile  to  establish  a  newspa- 
per. He  wanted  to  get  subscriptions,  and  Mr.  Douglass,  Mr.  Langston,. 
and  myself  gave  subscriptions.  lie  went  off  and  took  the  subscriptions 
in  his  pocket.  It  was  talked  of  freely,  and  I  talked  of  it  in  Cincinnati 
when  I  was  there  in  the  convention  to  nominate  Hayes,  and  I  have  heard 
it  was  talked  about  to  him  (Williams). 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Yon  think  that  accounts  for  his  running  be- 
hind his  ticket? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  think  it  might  have  had  an 
effect  of  that  kind. 

Adjourned  to  Friday,  February  13,  LS80,  at  10.30  a.  m. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HUGHES  EAST. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  13,  ISSO. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  proceeded  to  take  testi- 
mony as  follows : 

Present,  Senator  Voorhees,  chairman  ;  also  Senators  Vance,  Pendle- 
ton, Windom,  and  Blair. 

Hughes  East  was  recalled  by  the  chairman. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Mr.  East,  have  you  any  extracts  from  Republican  news- 
papers  on  that  subject? — Answer.  Do  you  mean  as  to  the  emigration  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  have  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  newspapers. 

Q.  From  what  papers  ? — A.  From  the  Indianapolis  Leader,  the  colored 
organ  there,  and  some  extracts  from  the  Vincennes  Commercial.  Here 
is  one  from  the  Commercial : 

The  colored  people  from  the  South  who  want  work  cau  get  it  in  Indiana.  Let  them 
coDie  with  a  hoom. 

Another  one : 

We  believe  that  the  negroes  have  a  right,  under  the  circnmstances,  to  come  to  Indi- 
ana; and  we  hope  they  wiU  come  iu  Much  numbers  as  to  redeem  the  State  from  Demo- 
cratio  rule. 

Q.  What  sort  of  paper  is  that  ? — A.  That  is  a  white  paper. 
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Q.  What  sort  of  paper  is  the  Leader  ? — A.  The  Leader  is  a  Republi- 
can paper. 

y.  What  do  you  know  of  the  manner  in  which  a  certain  sum  of  money 
was  being:  raised  to  bring  a  number  of  emigrants  to  Indiana  who  had 
been  stopped  here  for  want  of  means  ! — A.  1  have  a  statement  here  that 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  people  were  here  in  this  city,  un- 
able to  proceed.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  O.  S.  B.  Wall, 
president  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society.    He  says : 

We  have  about  exhansted  the  resources  of  the  charitable.  These  people  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  exodus,  as  they  are  rebel  sympathizers.  We  have  hopes  that  the 
State  of  ludiana  will  help  as. 

Yours,  O.  8.  B.  WALL. 

That  was  published  in  the  Leader,  the  colored  or^jan  at  Indianapolis. 
Soon  after  that  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  have  credited  to  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  $625,  and  these  negroes  would  come  on.  I  am  informed 
that  the  money  was  raised.  The  matter  of  raising  the  money  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee;  and  Mr.  Wood,  who  is  here,  and  who  was 
a  member  of  that  committee,  told  me  yesterday  that  the  money  was 
raised  and  the  men  came  on. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Wood  know  how  the  money  was  raised? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  said  Mr.  Bagby  had  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  he  had. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  of  the  money  branch  of  the  case! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have  heard  a  few  other  things,  but  that  is  about  all. 

By  Senator  Blaib  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  raising  of  any  money  your- 
8eltf — A.  No,  sir;  I  dil  not  help  raise  it,  but  I  understood  that  it  was 
raised. 

CJ.  Where  ! — A.  In  Indianapolis. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  Enough  to  bring  the  men. 

Q.  What  men  t — A.  This  party  that  were  here  ! 

Q.  You  have  simply  heard  that  it  was  raised  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  Indiana  who  was  supposed  to  have 
assisted  in  raising  it! — A.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 


TESTIMONY  OF  L.  C.  MORRIS. 

L.  C.  Morris  was  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  the  Chair3IAN  : 

Question.  Mr.  Morris,  where  doyou  reside  f — Answer.  In  Indianapolis. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  there?— -A.  I  am  a  railroad  passenger  agent. 

Q.  Of  what  flrni  are  you  a  member  f — A.  I  am  connected  with  Mor- 
ris &  Mills. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Indianapolis ! — A.  I  have  lived  in 
Indianapolis  five  years;  I  was  raised  near  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  describe  your  business! — A.  As  a  railroad  passenger 
agent,  to  solicit  emigration  bnsiness. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  by  the  railroads  ! — Yes,  sir ;  all  of  them. 

Q.  Then  you  are  in  the  railroad  business! — A.  No,  sir,  I  am  not; 
nor  am  I  in  that  part  of  the  firm  of  Morris  &  Mills. 

Q.  Mr.  Morris,  state  to  us  what  you  know  of  money  being  raised  to 
send  negroes  to  Greencastle  by  Mr.  Reynolds. — A.  I  learned  that  there 
was  a  party  coming  through,  and  I  was  interested  in  having  them  come 
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over  the  VandaliJi  road.  1  fonnd  that  Reynolds  had  somethiug  to  do 
with  it,  and  I  said  to  him  that  I  wanted  thenj  to  ^o  that  way.  I  want- 
ed him  to  ^ive  m©  the  numbers  of  the  tickets;  he  said  he  would  give 
them  to  me  and  he  did  so. 

Q.  How  many  tickets  did  he  give  you  the  numbers  of  I — A.  Of  twen- 
ty seven  tickets. 

Q.  He  gave  you  the  numbers  and  he  gave  you  the  tickets  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  asked  him  to  give  me  the  tickets  and  their  numbers.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  show  up  the  business  over  the  lines  of  road;  and  that  was  the 
only  way  in  which  we  could  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  were  instrumental  in  getting  them  to  go  over 
that  road  f  — A.  1  hoped  to  be  so. 

Q.  I  mean  did  you  get  them  to  go,  or  did  Reynolds  get  them? — A. 
Well,  sir,  I  was  talking  to  Perry  and  others  to  go  over  that  road,  and 
Reynolds  did  not  seem  to  care  which  way  they  went.  I  tried  to  influ- 
ence them  to  go  over  that  road  and  they  went. 

Q.  Mr.  Morris,  what  number  of  tickets  did  he  furnish  yon  ? — A.  He 
did  not  furnish  me  the  tickets;  he  furnished  me  the  numbers  of  twenty- 
seven  full  tickets. 

Q.  Where  did  he  get  those  tickets? — A.  He  purchased  them  there  at 
the  Uniou  depot. 

Q.  He  bought  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  his  own  money  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  .<sir,  where  the  money 
came  from.  1  saw  him  at  the  wii.dow,  and  afterward  he  came  and  gave 
me  the  numbers. 

Q.  He  is  the  railroad  transfer  mail  agent  there,  is  he  not  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Employed  under  the  government  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  whether  he  was  buying  those  tickets  with 
his  own  money  or  somebody  else's  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  He  did  not  tell  you! — A.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  money  part 
of  it. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  feel  sufficient  curiosity  to  inquire  ? — A.  No,  sir  ; 
we  had  only  a  few  moments'  conversation. 

Q.  All  you  wanted,  I  suppose,  was  for  the  Vaiidalia  Road  to  carry 
the  passengers  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  anybody  with  regard  to 
where  the  money  was  raised  to  enable  Perry  and  Williams  to  come  back 
to  Washingtoj  City  ? — A.  I  think  the  first  I  knew  of  it  was  wiicn  the 
money  was  ])rl)duced  to  get  the  tickets.  It  was  handed  to  me,  and  I 
procured  their  tickets,  checked  their  baggage,  and  they  started  East. 

Q.  Who  handed  it  to  you  ? — A.  My  brother,  V.  K.  Morris. 

y.  What  was  said  at  the  time? — A.  Nothing  was  said  at  the  time; 
but  a  few  days  afterward,  in  our  uptown  office,  I  got  an  idea  that  the 
money  was  handed  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Mills,  either  by  Perry  himself  or 
by  Colonel  Jordan. 

Q.  Colonel  Jordan  is  register  in  bankruptcy,  is  he  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Perry  and  Williams  were  returning  here  on  this  bu.siness — 
to  bring  more  emigrants?— A.  That  is  the  unJerstanding,  as  I  learned. 
They  had  not  their  railroad  arrangements  fully  made  at  that  time. 

Q.  They  were  railroad  agents,  and  were  returning  here  for  that  pur- 
pose?— A.  I  suppose  that  is  what  they  were  coming  for. 

Q.  You  understood  that  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  return  to 
Washington  ? — A.  Tiieir  object  was  to  return  to  Washington,  and  to 
North  Carolina,  but  to  stop  here  and  take  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
I  sent  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  agent,  who  makes  his  office  with  me, 
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and  he  got  tbere  io  time  to  telegraph  here  to  send  them  on  to  Baltimore, 
which  was  done. 

Q.  You  understood  that  they  were  to  return  hei'e  on  emigrant  bnsi- 
ness! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  money  was  furnished  to  help  them  on  in  it  f — A.  I  do 
not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Money  was  furnished  them  to  come  to  Washington  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  ever  had  any  commnnication  with  or  from  any 
member  of  the  State  Central  JRepublicau  Committee,  or  anybody  em- 
ployed by  them,  on  the  subject  of  this  emigration  business. — A.  I  do 
not  know  certainly;  I  believe  there  was  a  gentleman  who  clerks  tbere, 
who  came  down  and  inquired  of  me  how  much  it  would  cost  to  sencl 
these  people  to  GreencaHtle  and  Terre  Haute. 

Q.  What  was  his  namet — A.  J.  W.  Horton. 

Q.  You  say  he  clerks  for  the  State  Central  liepublican  Committee  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  full  clerk  there! — A.  I  think  he  is  a  deputy  clerk. 

Q.  Well,  he  is  employed  there  anyway  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  made  inquiry  to  know  what  it  would  cost  to  send  these 
people  to  Greencastle  and  Terre  Haute! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  this  lot  was  sent! — A.  It  was  before. 

Q.  Did  jou  tell  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  gave  him  the  rate. 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  memorandum  of  it  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  the  conversation  between  you  stop  there !-^A.  No,  sir;  we 
talked  on  in  a  general  way  as  to  the  number  that  were  coming,  and  all 
that. 

Q.  W^hat  did  he  say  ! — A.  He  asked  how  many  1  thought  had  gone 
out,  and  how  many  would  come.    That  was  about  the  substance  of  it. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  How  many  colored  jieople  have  come  to  Indiana  in  this  exodus 
movement! — A.  I  am  not  aware,  but  I  should  judge  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  them  ! — A.  They  are  distributed  around 
among  the  counties  near  to  our  county. 

Q.  Among  what  kind  of  people  ! — A.  Among  Republicans. 

Q.  I  mean,  are  they  among  farmers  or  manufacturers! — A.  Farmers 
principally,  if  not  wholly. 

Q.  Have  they  pretty  generally  found  employment! — A.  Mr.  Perry 
stopped  there  at  my  office  pretty  generally,  and  he  told  me  they  had 
done  so,  and  so  did  others. 

Q.  To  what  extent  have  tliey  been  employed  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  as 
to  them  all ;  I  know  but  few  of  them  personally  ;  there  are  only  a  few 
who  have  employment  that  I  know  personally. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  they  have  pretty  generally  found  employ- 
ment, and  will  get  along,  or  are  they  in  a  church  out  there  starving,  as 
has  been  stated  here  ! — A.  My  understanding  is  that  they  went  away 
into  the  country  mostly  and  were  provided  for. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  them  who  are  in  the  church  now  ? — A.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  who  are  in  the  church. 

Q.  You  think  that  those  in  the  State  outside  of  the  church  are  doing 
well  ! — A.  I  have  heard  of  some  exceptions,  but  generally  I  think  they 
are  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  considering  how  they  came 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  there  are  none  in  the  church  there  now  ! — A.  I 
am  not  able  to  say  ;  there  are  none  who  are  out  of  employment  that  I 
know  of  personally,  except  those  in  the  church. 
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Q.  Eow  many  are  at  that  churcb  ? — A.  I  could  not  say,  but  I  should 
infer  there  must  have  been  over  a  hundred  at  the  time  1  left.  Eighty- 
seven  came  in  at  one  time,  and  there  were  some  children  who  were  not 
enumerated. 

Q.  That  is  their  headquarters  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  sort  of  like  the  emigrant  headquarters,  I  presume,  in  New 
York  City  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  arrivals  continuing? — A,  The  parties  are  not  so  numer- 
ous as  they  were,  and  there  are  not  so  many  in  the  parties  when  they 
arrive  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  expected  increase  in  the  numbers  arriving  f — 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  the  Republicans  and  others  generally  expect  any  increasing 
influx  of  them  f — A.  1  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  What  are  the  chances  for  the  Republicans  carrying  the  State  if 
the  people  get  there  before  the  first  of  May  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  be  dependent  upon  these  colored  people. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  Republicans  are  dependent  on  these 
people  to  carry  the  State  I — A.  J  do  not  think  they  are. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  more  who  are  to  come? — A  No,  sir;  I  am 
not  aware  of  any. 

Q.  Then  the  contributions  that  were  made,  if  any  were  made  by  Re- 
publicans, were  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  these  peoi>le  there  who 
were  sufferiugl  And  then  you  know  of  the  payment  for  those  twenty- 
seven  tickets  to  Greencastlef — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  in  the  nature  of  a  charity  ? — A.  I  suppose  so,  as 
they  had  to  be  supported  somewhere. 

Q.  Either  there  or  in  Indianapolis  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  know 
where  the  money  came  from. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  the  use  of  that  money  to  send  these  people  to  Green- 
castle  was  not  really  a  charity  f  — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had 
any  money  or  not;  I  think  some  of  them  had;  one  man,  I  heard,  had 
•$1,200  and  another  had  a  lar£:e  sum  of  money. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  buying  tickets  for  these  people  if  they 
could  buy  them  themselves? — A.  1  understood  they  bought  the  tickets 
for  the  poor  and  needy. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  charity? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fair  inference  that  the  buying  of  these  twenty-seven 
tickets  under  the  circumstances  was  a  charitable  act? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
was  if  they  were  needy  and  could  not  buy  them  themselves. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned  you  acted  entirely  in  a  business  wjiyf 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 

Q.  You  did  not  act  for  political  reasons! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  spoke  of  a  clerk  at  the  Republican  committee  headquarters  ! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  he  talked  to  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  talk  with  Democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  connected  the  Republican 
party  with  this  mt)vement,  because  he  talked  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
did  not  mean  to  be  so  understood.  1  do  not  connect  the  conversation 
with  the  central  committee  at  all. 

Q.  So  far  as  vou  know  and  believe,  is  the  exodus  of  the  southern  ne- 
groes a  political  movement  ? — A.  Originally  I  think  it  was  not. 

Q.  What  is  it  now? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Horton,  you  only  meant  to  state  the  fact  that 
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a  deputy  clerk  of  the  Republican  State  central  committee  of  Indiana 
came  down  to  you  and  asked  you  how  raucb  it  would  cost  to  send  these 
people  to  Greencastle  and  Terre  Haute  ? — A.  1  meant  to  say  that  Mr. 
Horton  came  up  oul^^  as  a  gentleman  who  knew  me  and  asked  me  that 
question. 

Q.  You  think  he  left  his  clerkship  behind  when  he  came  to  you! — A. 
1  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you  so,  did  he? — Ji.  ^o,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  abouc  the  dei)ot  most  of  the  time,  are  you  not! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

y.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  of  the  3lst  of  January, 
1880.  Js  that  a  respectable  paper! — A.  I  believe  it  !•«;  it  often  says 
things,  however,  that  I  do  not  agree  with. 

Q.  It  is  the  evening  paper,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  an  article  here  wherein  it  says  that  ''the  party  of  negroes 
which  arrived  here  last  night  are  still  in  the  waiting  room  at  the  depot," 
&c. ;  is  that  the  party  you  referred  to  as  arriving!  Or  do  you  remem- 
ber of  a  crowd  being  huddled  up  there  for  two  or  three  days  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  there  was  a  crowd  came  in  there,  and  staid  several  days. 
But  if  they  remained  longer  than  Saturday  1  did  not  know  it, 

F.  A.  Arnold,  sworn  and  examined. 

Bv  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ! — Answer.  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ! — A.  I  am  a  newspaper  publisher. 

Q.  Of  what'paper!~A.  The  Star. 

Q.  Have  you  given  some  attention  to  this  emigration  of  colored  peo- 
ple into  your  county! — A.  Well,  my  attention  was  first  called  to  it  by 
articles  published  in  the  paper  called  The  Banner,  published  in  our  town, 
perhaps  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  and  I  felt  some  interest  in  the 
matter;  looked  after  it  a  little  in  a  business  way ;  made  some  inquiries 
in  regard  to  it,  and  accidentally  heard  that  circulars  had  been  printed 
in  our  town  and  sent  to  the  South  encouraging  this  emigration.  I  en- 
deavored for  some  time  to  obtain  a  copy,  but  failed.  I  believe  the  first 
cop3'  of  the  circular  that  I  ever  read  was  furnished  me  by  the  sherift"  of 
our  county,  Mr.  Lewman,  ])robably  in  December.  They  had  been 
printed  as  early  as  June,  if  I  remember  aright. 

Q.  Here  are  the  articles  whicli  have  been  produced  before  the  com- 
mittee.— A.  I  understand  that  you  have  them  here  in  evidence, 
i:  Q.  I  have  a  statement  here,  which  appears  to  have  been  published  in 
your  paper,  which  I  would  like  you  to  look  at  and  see  if  you  identify  it 
as  true  of  your  own  ])ersoual  knowledge  !  (Handing  witness  a  paper.) 
— A.  (Examining.)  Yes,  sir;  this  is  an  interview  with  some  of  those 
colored  people  who  called  at  my  ofl3ce,  and  obtained  money  to  go  home 
with. 

Q.  An  interview  with  whom  ? — A.  Well,  there  were  four  of  those 
colored  people  from  North  Carolina,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  McMer- 
rick  was  rather  the  brighter  of  the  four,  and  he  was  spokesman  for  them. 

Q.  Were  they  talking  with  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  their  conversation  faithfully  reported  in  that  article! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  substance  of  it.    It  is  not  in  their  dialect. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  read  that  article. — A.  This  interview  was  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  if  I  remember  aright,  and  the  weather  was 
rather  cold. 

We  were  goiug  to  Kansas,  bnt  circulars  were  sent  to  our  country  from  Greenoaatle, 
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iDcliann,  saying  we  could  get  good  bouses  there.  Our  delegates  Perry,  and  Williams, 
both  of  whom  are  teachers  and  preachers,  cauie  back  and  told  us  that  there  was 
houses  here  for  10,000  colored  people  or  more.  They  said  that  the  peotde  of  Putnam 
County  would  furnish  work  for  the  colored  people  at  $15  and  $25  a  month,  cow  and 
calf,  garden,  and  wood  to  burn.  I  arrived;  have  no  home  furnished  me,  and  **bo8s" 
says  be  can't  do  anything  more  for  us.  I  have  a  family  in  Sontli  Carolina,  and  tele- 
graphed them  not  to  come.  In  the  South  I  can  make  a  better  living  than  I  can  here, 
and  not  freezing  to  death.  We  have  nothiug  to  wear  but  the  clothes  we  have  on  ;  no 
underclothing;  no  overcoats;  no  warm  shoes  or  stockings,  and  no  money.  The  men 
that  telegraphed  back  to  Carolina  want  to  go  there,  where  they  have  work,  homes, 
and  warm  weather.  I  seen  the  circulars  from  Greenoastle  that  were  sent  asking  lis  to 
come  up  here.  Massa  Langsdale  took  charge  of  us  at  Indianapolis  and  brought  us  to 
Greencastle.  In  the  South  we  got  $7  to  $d  a  mouth,  house  to  live  in,  and  ground  to 
raise  garden  stuff,  corn,  potatot-s,  &:c.,  and  an  extra  acre  or  two  sometimes;  and  the 
women  can  work  there,  too,  in  the  tields  and  help  support  the  children.  They  prom- 
ised to  pay  our  way  back  if  we  did  not  like  it  here,  but  they  won't  keep  their  prom- 
ises; won't  give  us  homes,  nor  send  us  home. 

The  other  darkies  in  the  party  seconded  McMerrick's  story  all  the  way  through,  and 
wished  for  a  chance  to  take  the  back  track. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  previously,  a  number  of  these  colored  people 
had  gone  to  Vandalia  depot,  and  had  in.ide  up  a  poay-purse  to  carry 
them  back  to  North  Carolina. 

Q.  Were  they  solicitin*;  money  from  you  to  help  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  succeeded  in  raising  mone^^  enough  to 
carry  them  back? — A.  Well,  I  think  not;  when  they  came  to  my  office 
they  had  a  written  petition  soliciting  contributions.  I  think,  perhaps, 
they  had  a  dollar  or  two  subscribed.  A  few  days  afterwards,  one  of 
my  country  correspondents  wrote  me  that  four  colored  persons,  answer- 
ing the  description  of  the  men  who  had  been  at  my  office,  were  tramp 
ing  eastward,  with  the  intention  of  going  b^ck  to  North  Carolina — as 
he  termed  it,  kicking  sand. 

Q.  Did  you  have  other  interviews  with  others  of  these  eujigrants  ? — 
A.  Well,  1  do  not  remember  any.  l  may  have  had  casual  interviews 
with  them — talking  with  them  on  the  street.  Nothing  of  importance, 
how^ever! 

Q.  What  do  you  say  on  the  subject  as  to  whether  there  is  a  demand 
for  labor  for  the  emigrants  in  Putnam  County  f — A.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  demand  for  it.  I  think  there  is  more  labor  in  our  county 
than  there  is  capital  to  employ  it.  We  have  much  spare  land,  but  no 
means  to  work  it.    Men  have  to  subsist  while  they  work  it. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  whether  any  of  these  emigrants  are  out  of  em- 
ployment?— A.  Many  of  them  are  out  of  employment.  I  see  them 
standing  on  the  street  corners.  I  do  not  know  how  many.  I  have  in 
my  pocket  a  copy  ot  The  Banner,  the  paper  which  first  encouraged  this 
movement,  containing  a  correspondence  from  Fillmore,  situated  in  the 
township  east  of  us,  in  which  the  correspondent  says — I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  exact  language — the  paragraph  is  this : 

Wheat  is  in  a  fine  condition  now.    Corn  ground  is  very  scarce ;  a  great  many  are  un- 
able to  secure  what  they  would  like  to  put  in  corn. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? — A.  The  29th  of  January.  I  have  re- 
ceived it  since  I  have  been  here. 

By  the  Chatrman  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  point,  Mr.  Arnold,  on  which  you  wish  to  be 
heard  in  regard  to  this  subject  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  of  anything  special. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GENERAL  GEORGE  W.  RUSS. 

General  George  W.  Russ  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  may  stele  your  name  and  residence. — Answer.  George 
W.  Russ ;  Indianapolis,  lud. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ! — A.  I  am  adjutant  general  of  the  State. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  giveu  any  attention  to  the  emigration  that 
has  taken  place  of  colored  people  into  our  State  from  North  Carolina. 
— A.  I  have,  since  1  learned  of  the  fact  that  negroes  were  being  brought 
into  the  State. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  your  acquaintance  with  the  neighboring 
people  of  Indianapolis  and  Marion  Counties,  and  the  parts  thereabout 
is  general  and  full,  or  otherwise? — A.  I  am  quite  well  acquainted  with 
the  laboring  classes  in  our  city  and  elsewhere  over  the  State. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  there  is  a  demand  for  labor  that 
would  call  an  emigration  there  at  this  timef — A.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  demand  at  this  time  that  would  demand  destitute  people  of  any 
color  or  class. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  no  demand  for  laborers  in  our  State,  even  though 
they  were  willing  to  work  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  have  a  great  many  idle  people  there  who  are 
disposed  to  work  and  cannot  get  it  ? — A.  A  great  many  ;  I  have  seen  a 
great  many. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  into  the  question  of  the  employment  of  these  emi- 
grants since  their  arrival  ? — A.  I  only  know  what  they  have  told  me 
when  they  called  at  my  office. 

Q.  What  have  they  told  you  ? — A.  'there  have  been  a  great  many  at 
ray  office  who  said  they  failed  in  getting  employment.  Resident  colored 
men  have  also  called  on  me  and  denounced  the  movement,  stating  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  colored  people  coming  there ;  that  is,  people 
in  their  condition,  their  financial  condition. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  resident  colored  people  are  opposed  to 
this  eniigration  ? — A.  Some  of  them  are. 

Q.  There  are  politicians  among  the  colored  people  as  well  as  amongst 
the  white  people,  are  there  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  pretty  shrewd  ones. 

Q.  Well,  how  is  it  on  that  point  t  Do  the  colored  politicians  oppose 
or  favor  this  emigration  ? — A.  I  think.  Senator,  with  few  exceptions 
they  oppose  it. 

Q.  Who  do  you  rank  as  the  leading  politicians  of  the  colored  folks  at 
Indianapolis! — A.  Dr.  S.  A.  Elbert,  Moses  K.  Broyles,  James  S.  HiutoU; 
and  R.  B.  Bagby. 

Q.  You  named  Dr.  Elbert,  Bagby,  Hinton,  and  Broyles  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  their  position  on  this  exodns  of  their  race  from  North 
C-irolina! — A.  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  Bagby,  the  others  whom 
I  have  named  are  doing  all  they  can  to  assist  this  emigration. 

Q,  To  promote  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 
Q.  That  is,  the  leaders  of  the  colored  people  there? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
wMth  the  exception  of  R.  B.  Bagby.     I  suppose  he  objects. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Y^ou  misunderstand  me  or  I  you.  I  asked  you  whether  the  lead- 
ing politicians  of  the  colored  people  of  Indianapolis  were  in  favor  of  or 
oi)posed  to  it ! — A.  I  said  with  a  few  exceptions.     1  named  all  the  ex 
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ceptions  and  the  leading  politicians.  I  answered  you,  and  said  that  I 
thought  those  whom  I  have  named  were  in  favor  of  it  except  Bagby, 
and  he  is  opposed  to  it. 

By  Sen  a  tor  Blair: 

Q.  So  that  your  statement  is  that  the  colored  politicians  are  opposed 
to  the  exodus  I — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  named  the  colored  politicians.  Did 
you  ask  me  for  the  colored  politicians  ? 

Q.  I  said  the  colored  politicians. — A.  I  thought  you  said  the  colored 
population.  I  would  have  to  answer  that  the  majority  of  them  are. 
They  seem  to  be.  , 

Q.  Hinton  is  quite  a  leading  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;. about  the  only  col- 
ored man  who  got  a  place  under  the  Bepublican  party  while  they  were 
in  power  in  our  State,  the  only  one  who  got  a  place  of  any  prominence. 

Q.  Now,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  the  politicians  of  the  colored 
race  are  disposed  to  favor  this  movement,  while  the  body  of  their  peo- 
ple are  not  as  favorably  inclined  to  it  ? — A.  I  think  the  large  majority 
of  the  colored  people  of  our  city  are  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  It  is  taxing  their  charity  to  the  utmost,  is  it  not? — A.  Tbey  are 
complaining  bitterly. 

Q.  Do  they  complain  upon  that  point  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  talked  to  you  in  regard  to  it! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great 
many  of  them  or  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Well,  how  do  they  put  their  complaint? — A.  Tbey  say  that  they 
are  a  poor  people,  tbey  have  too  little  to  live  upon  themselves,  and  to 
tax  them  with  providing  houses  and  sustenance  for  the  emigrants  is 
more  tban  tbey  can  afford. 

Q.  How  do  those  colored  people  now  residents  at  Indianapolis — I  ask 
for  information — how  doUhey  account  for  this  avalanche  in  their  midst 
of  their  colored  brethren  from  North  Carolina? — A.  A  great  many  of 
them  seem  to  be  anxious  to  know  the  cause  and  ask  me  such  questions, 
if  I  knew.  I  tell  them  I  do  not;  I  only  had  an  opinion.  Otbers  have 
expressed  opinions  as  to  the  cause. 

Q.  Do  they  in  any  respect  look  upon  it  as  apolitical  fraud  ? — A.  Some 
of  them  do.  One  colored  man,  quite  an  intelligent  man  among  them, 
has  been  quite  independent  in  his  politics,  but  is  classed  as  a  Bepubli- 
can, told  me  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  relief  committee  appointed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  colored  people ;  that  they  had  a  suspicion  that  other  parties 
were  opera'ting  in  this,  that  is,  that  they  were  interested  in  bringing  the 
parties  there  and  proposed  making  this  committee  responsible  for  tbeir 
relief  or  protection  while  they  were  there,  and  consequently  responsible 
for  any  suffering.  They  appointed  James  S.  Hinton,  so  he  informed 
me,  who  was  a  member  of  the  relief  committee,  to  visit  the  Republican 
State  central  committee  room,  to  learn,  if  possible,  if  there  was  any  other 
arrangement  that  tbey  were  not  aware  of.  The  information  that  Hinton 
reported  to  the  committee  was  that  at  the  State  central  committee  rooms 
he  was  informed  that  Mr.  Byrora,  Hinton,  and  McKay  were  acting  for 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  My  attention  was  diverted  for  a  moment. 

The  Witness.  Tbis  relief  committee  appointed  James  S.  Hinton  to 
visit  the  Republican  State  central  committee  rooms,  and  learn,  if  pos- 
sible, if  anything  was  being  done  that  this  committee  was  not  aware  of, 
any  moneys  that  tbey  were  collecting  that  they  were  not  handling.  He 
informed  me  that  Hinton  reported  to  the  comm  tee  that  he  was  informed 
at  the  Republican  State  central  committee  ro  ms  that  Mr.  Byrom,  of  In- 

23  EX 
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dianapolis,  and  Captain  McKay,  were  acting  for  tbe  State  central  com 
mittee. 

Q.  Byrom  and  McKay,  who  are  they  ! — A.  They  are  both  city  coun- 
oilmen — prominent  men  in  onr  State. 

Q.  What  color  are  they  f — A.  White. 

Q,  What  is  the  color  of  their  politics! — A.  They  are  Republicans? 

Q.  What  were  Byrom  and  McKay  doing  in  these  movements  t — A. 
This  committee  were  informed — so  he  told  me— by  Byrom  and  McKay, 
that  Moses  K.  Broyles,  colored,  and  S.  A.  Elbert,  also  colored,  were 
handling  the  fnnds.  They  notified  both  Byrom  and  McKay — so  he  in- 
formed me — that  they  refused  to  act  longer  for  other  colored  men  who 
were  handling  the  money  collected. 

Q.  Now  what  money  was  he  alluding  to  that  was  collected  ? — A.  That 
I  do  not  know.  I  am  only  giving  you  the  information  that  he  furnished 
me.  This  committee  appointed  by  the  colored  people  refused  to  act 
longer  as  a  relief  committee  unless  they  had  the  handling  of  the  funds, 
the  money  collected,  or  the  money  used.  This  colored  man  who  told  me 
said  he  would  not  act  no  longer  on  a  relief  committee  if  they  had  to 
bear  the  burden,  and  if  they  could  not  use  the  funds  they  refused  to  act 
longer. 

Q.  Have  von  any  objection  to  giving  the  name  of  your  informant! — 
A.  W.  H.  Woods. 

Q.  General,  if  you  have  an  opinion  that  this  is  a  political  movement 
on  the  part  of  certain  prominent  Republicans  in  Indiana  to  get  colored 
voters  in  there  to  control  elections  with,  you  may  give  the  reasons  that 
have  led  you  to  such  a  conclusion  f — A.  At  first,  Senator,  I  did  not  think 
it  was  a  political  movement ;  I  thought  it  was  g6t  up  by  colored  men  to 
make  money  from  the  railroad  companies,  but  from  what  I  have  learned 
since,  and  conversations  that  I  have  had  with  white  and  colored  Repub- 
licans, I  have  changed  my  opinion,  and  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  a  political  movement  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  are  there  any  points  that  you  desire  to  give  as  bearing  upon 
your  change  of  opinion,  and  as  causing  it  ? — A.  In  conversation  with 
different  parties  who  came  into  the  office,  invariably  I  found  Republican 
politicians  favoring  it.  I  saw  a  subscription  list  for  the  purpose  that 
had  been  taken  around  by  a  colored  man,  upon  which  were  the  names 
of  the  prominent  Republicans  of  our  city,  subscribing  from  $5  to  $10 
each — I  believe  $10.60;  and  I  have  failed  to  see  the  name  of  any  Dem- 
ocrat. I  asked  this  gentleman  why  he  did  not  call  upon  Democrats,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  instructions  not  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  a  good  many  colored  men  talk  with  you? — A.  Permit  me  to 
say  that  I  am  considered  quite  a  friend  of  theirs  in  Indianapolis.  I  was 
on  Mr.  Hinton's  bond  when  he  was  State  commissioner,  and  I  have  done 
a  good  deal  of  work  for  them.  I  have  helped  and  labored,  and  I  suffer 
for  it  to-day. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  not  a  very  marked  hostility  between  you  and  the 
colored  people  of  Indianapolis  f — A.  Xo,  there  is  not. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  They  helped  a  little  in  preserving  the  Union  in  the  late  unpleas- 
antness?— A.  1  have  always  been  of  the  opinion.  Senator,  and  it  was  my 
opinion  then,  that  we  could  have  had  all  the  honor  of  putting  down  the 
rebellion  without  their  assistance. 

Senator  Blair.  Very  likely;  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  examina- 
tion. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  they  came  and  talked  with  you,  general  5  did  not  all  of 
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the  emigrants  come  and  talk  with  you  on  this  subject! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  have  beeu  several  in  there  begging  money. 

Q.  How  (lid  they  seem  to  be  pleased  with  their  new  homes? — A.  Some 
seemed  to  be  very  much  displeased  5  some  seemed  to  be  very  anxious  to 
get  back  to  their  old  places. 

Q.  Recurring  again  to  its  political  character,  have  you  ever  seen  a 
Republican  newspaper  oppose  tbis  emigration  or  advise  against  it? — A. 
I  have  not. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  where  they  do  not  directly  encourage  it,  they 
abuse  the  Democrats  for  opposing  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  used  to  be  an  old  term  applied  to  the  Democratic  party, 
charging  it  with  sympathizing  with  the  rebellion  ;  how  would  that  term 
describe  the  attitude,  in  your  opinion,  of  the  Republican  parly  in  en- 
couraging: the  emigration  of  the  colored  people  into  the  State  of  In- 
diana, taking  the  principles  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town  and  the 
conversation  among  them  as  to  the  immigration  of  North  Carolina  ne- 
groes into  our  State;  that  is  to  s^y,  do  they  not,  as  a  general  rule,  sym- 
pathize with  the  movement? — A.  I  think,  Senator,  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  Republicans  in  Indiana  with  this  movement  are  much  stronger, 
much  more  universal,  than  were  the  Dempcratic  sympathies  for  the  Con- 
federate cause. 

The  Chairma^n.  Yes  ;  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it. 

Senator  Windom.  He  is  stating  it  pretty  strong. 

By  the  Chaiuman  : 

Q.  I  hold  in  my  banc]  a  paper  that  it  seems  to  me  I  have  not  seen 
before,  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  dated  Saturday,  February  12.  It  is  a 
paper  that  has  just  been  laid  down  before  me ;  consequently,  you  and  I 
cannot  be  charged  with  having  coneocjted  the  production  ot  this  testi- 
mony, because  you  have  not  seen  it,  nor  have  I,  and  I  have  not  had 
time  to  read  the  whole  article.  You  identify  this  as  the  Jnlianapolis 
Journal  of  February  12  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  article  headed,  "  (Jur  colored  citizens;  a  meeting  at  the  Col- 
ored Baptist  Church  last  night.  What  has  been  done  by  the  North 
Carolinians,  and  where  the  help  came  from.''  It  is  a  long  article,  an  I 
states  how  the  amount  was  raised  ancf  how  it  has  been  expended,  as 
follows : 

The  mass  meeting  held  at  tbo  Second  Baptist  Clmrcb  (colored)  last  nigbt  to  c  )n8ider 
the  workings  of  the  relief  societies  aming  the  colored  iiumigrauts  was  well  attended. 
Rev.  Moses  Broyles  presided.  The  business  of  the  evening  was  the  report  of  the  Em- 
igrant Aid  Society.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr.  B.irley,  of  Bloomington,  Ind., 
engaged  several  of  the  immigrants  to  go  to  Monroe  County  to  work  0:1  farms.  The 
following  is  the  report  of  the  committee : 

**  On  Wednesday  evening,  December  3,  1879,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  lecture  room 
of  the  Seconci  Baptist  Cburch  to  organize  an  aid  or  relief  society  to  care  for  tbe  col- 
ored emigrants,  as  we  learned  that  some  of  them  were  on  their  way  here  from  North 
Carolina,  and  that  they  would  arrive  here  destitute.  After  the  preliminary  organiza- 
tion of  the  meeting,  the  object  of  the  same  being  stated,  on  motion  it  was  voted  that 
a  society  be  organized  to-uigbt  for  the  purpose  of  helping  and  caring  for  those  peo- 
ple when  they  arrive  here,  similar  to  and  in  co-operation  with  the  relief  society  which 
was  organized  at  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  November  24.  It  was  further  resolved  that 
the  organization  be  known  as  the  Christian  Emigration  Aid  Society,  Rev.  Moses 
Broyles,  president ;  Rev.  Wm.  Singleton,  vice-president ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Prince,  secretary  ; 
Mr.  Conrad  Burley,  corresponding  secretary;  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Rjiynor,  treasnrer,  with 
the  other  three  Baptist  ministers,  viz:  N.  Simons,  Thomas  Smith,  and  C.  C.Wilson, 
honorary  otlicers,  as  they  brought  their  churches  into  the  organization.  Tbe  society 
organized  with  the  representatives  from  the  six  colored  Baptist  churches  of  this  city. 
There  was  also  an  executive  committee  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  other  officers 
of  tbe  society,  consisting  of  two  members  from  each  church,  Messrs.  R.  B.  Turnar  and 
B.  Rankins,  of  the  Second  Church  ;  Messrs.  Jesse McCrochl in  andThomas  Pentacost.  of 
the  Mount  Zion  Chnroh ;  Messrs.  Wesley  Jackson  and  Stephen  WiUiame,  of  the  New 
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Betbel  Church ;  Messrs.  David  Tacker  and  Wm.  Whitehead,  of  the  Olivet  Church ; 
Messrs.  Siah  Russell  aud  Solomon  Moss,  of  the  Tabernacle  Church ;  Messrs.  Thomas 
Durham  and  Charles  Williams,  of  the  Calvary.  All  these  officers  and  ministers  consti- 
tute the  executive  board  of  the  organization.  This  board  has  been  holding  weekly 
meetings  since  that  time,  and  appointing  sub-committees  to  meet  the  people  at  the 
depot,  aud  see  that  they  are  cared  for.  On  the  night  of  December  4  eighty-seven  immi- 
grants arrived.  Although  fifty  had  gone  on  to  Greencastle  several  weeks  previously, 
these  eighty-seven  were  the  first  who  stopped  at  Indianopolis.  Although  the  arrival 
of  these  found  our  society  without  money  or  provisions,  the  churches,  committee,  and 
ministers  sent  provibions  to  them,  and  a  committee  of  ladies  prepared  a  nice  breakfast 
the  morning  of  December  5,  and  our  committee  went  to  the  committee  of  the  relief 
society  of  the  Vermont  Street  Church  and  informed  them  that  we  were  prepared  to 
take  care  of  half  of  those  people  who  arrived.  Accordingly  they  were  divided,  half  of 
the  emigrants  remaining  at  the  Vermont  Street  A.  M.  E.  Church  and  half  came 
to  the  Second  Baptist  Church.  From  that  time  up  to  Christmas,  there  arrived  in 
the  city  460  emigrants  from  North  Carolina.  These  were  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  societies,  who  were  about  equally  efficient  in  providing  and  finding 
them  homes  and  employment.  About  the  20th  of  December,  the  people  taken  care  of 
by  the  relief  society  at  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  were  removed  to  the  Blackford  Street 
Ziou  Methodist  Church.  December  24  the  Christ'an  Emigrant  Aid  Society  rented 
the  hall  on  the  core  er  of  California  and  Pratt  streets  aud  removed  the  people  from  the 
lecture  room  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  to  that  place,  where  those  who  have  ar- 
rived since  have  been  temporarily  quartered  until  they  found  homes  aud  employment. 
About  that  time  the  relief  society  ceased  entirely  to  meet  and  call  for  the  emigrants 
as  they  arrived  in  the  city.  The  two  hundred  who  arrived  on  New  Ye.ir's  eve  were  pro- 
vided and  cared  for  by  the  Christian  Emigrant  Aid*  Society.  Six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  emigrants  have  arrived  Bince  the  relief  society  ceased  to  help  them  in  any  way. 
This  burden  has  since  that  entirely  fallen  upon  the  Christian  Emigract  Aid  Society. 
Since  that  time  this  society  has  had  an  average  of  from  twenty-five  to  two  hundred 
emigrants.  This  has  been  very  heavy  upon  tnis  society,  the  members  of  which  are 
all  poor.  As  before  stated,  the  society  was  without  money  when  the  first  emigrants 
arrived.  The  churches  and  committees  brought  in  provisions  abundantly  for  the  peo- 
ple for  the  first  few  days.  Then  the  churches  commence  holding  prayer  meetings 
among  the  emigrants.  As  they  (the  emigrants)  were  gcod  revival  singers  and 
prayers,  many  people  came  to  hear  them.  At  the  close  of  these  meetings  we  lifted 
collections,  all  of  which  amounted  to  $50.  About  the  same  valuation  in  provisions 
were  given  by  the  churches  and  friends,  so  that  up  to  the  17th  of  December  we  had 
collected  through  the  six  churches  $50  in  money  and  $50  worth  of  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing.  On  the  evening  of  17th  December  the  board  met,  and  seeing  that  the  churches 
were  unable  to  support  the  emigrants  who  were  abundantly  coming,  appointed  a 
soliciting  committee  to  go  out  into  the  city  and  collect  money  and  provisions.  The 
soliciting  committee  coubisted  of  Mr.  Conrad  Burley,  Rev.  J.  R.  Raynor,  Rev.  Ander- 
son Simmons,  Rev.  Wm.  Singleton,  Rev.  Moses  Broyles,  Rev.  E.  C.  Wilson,  and  Rev. 
Thos.  Smith. 

This  committee  has  collected  in  money $246  85 

Money  raised  by  the  churches 50  00 

Total  raised 296  85 

Which  has  been  expended  as  follows : 

To2  monthb' house  rent $12  00 

To  5  stoves  for  emigrants 23  14 

To  cooking  aud  washing  things 3  50 

To  carpenter  work  and  materials 5  14 

To  washing  and  other  help 3  50 

To  lamp-oil 4  40 

To  cleaning  up  the  church 3  25 

To  whitewaBhiug  same  after  they  left 3  00 

To  lami)-oil  and  candles 5  15 

To  meat  and  salt 53  15 

To  broad  and  meal 45  25 

To  railroad  fare 53  75 

To  hominy 10  15 

To  beans 11  40 

To  wood 25  25 

To  coal 29  50 

To  sugar  andcofiee ; G25 

Total  amount  paid  out 296  85 
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Balance,  nothing. 

The  above  is  what  has  been  collected  and  expended.  The  society  is  indebted  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  Thomas  Nelson  for  wood $4  00 

To  Wm.  Porter  for  wood 3  50 

To  T.  Eames  for  meat ^ 4  60 

To  Louis  Weasner  for  groceries 3  88 

To  Geisensanner  for  bread 4  50 

To  Mr.  Amsley  for  meal 50 

To  house-rent  due  the  24th  instant 6  00 

Total  indebtedness 23  98 

"  The  means  of  the  society  are  entirely  exhausted,  and  we  need  only  the  money  to  pay 
indebtedness,  but  there  are  families  in  the  city  who  need  help,  and  we  ask  a  generons 
pnblic,  in  behalf  of  humanity,  to  help  the  society  to  prevent  those  people  from  suffer- 
ing until  thej  can  find  employment.  They  came  here  expecting  to  obtain  remunera- 
tive employment.  Just  so  soon  as  they  are  so  employed,  they  don't  have  to  be  helped. 
The  society  has  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  expended  a  cent  in  aiding  a  single  emi- 
grant to  come  to  the  State  or  city,  and  it  is  determined  not  to  spend  any  in  that  way. 
There  has  come  into  the  State  from  North  Carolina,  since  they  commenced,  1,135,  in- 
cluding women  and  children ;  about  one-fourth  of  these  are  men.'' 

Senator  Blair.  What  date  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  Safcurdaj,  and  it  falls  under  the  notice  of  this 
Emigrant  Aid  Society. 

Q.  (To  the  witness.)  You  would  concur  in  that  statement  from  your 
knowledge? — A.  Heartily. 

Q.  Do  yon  regard  it  as  a  kindness  to  the  colored  race  for  them  to  be 
taken  to  Indiana  in  the  winter  time  and  quartered  there  at  Indianapolis 
upon  the  charity  of  their  own  race  and  the  white  race,  in  the  present 
condition  of  our  labor  system? — A.  I  consider  it  a  very  great  outrage 
upon  our  people,  and  also  upon  those  negroes  who  were  sent  there. 

By  Senator  Blaib  : 

Q.  What  is  your  official  position  in  Indiana? — A.  I  am  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  State. 

Q.  Your  political  sentiments  are  Democratic,  of  course  ? — A.  At  pres- 
ent they  are. 

Q.  Uow  long  have  you  been  a  Democi:3.t? — A.  Since  plundering,  and 
robbing,  and  whisky-rings,  and  carpetbag  rule  in  this  country. 

Q.  Can  you  fix  the  date  when  you  experienced  this  change  of  politi- 
cal sentiment? — A.  When  I  became  convinced  that  I  was  on  the  wrong 
side — immediately.    I  was  four  years,  I  think,  in  changing  my  opinions. 

Q.  About  when  did  you  commance  to  act  with  the  Democratic  party? 
—A.  In  1876. 

Q.  When  did  this  robbing,  plundering,  and  so  forth,  which  you  men- 
tion, occur  in  the  Republican  party? — A.  Well,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  it  during  Grant's  first  administration,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  it  in 
his  last  administration. 

Q.  It  commenced  in  1876  ? — A.  1  voted  for  him  twice,  however. 

Q.  VVell,  to  leave  that  part  of  it,  allow  me  to  ask  you  if  you  yourself 
have  taken  considerable  interest  as  a  Democratic  politician  in  promoting 
this  investigation  I — A.  Not  as  a  politician. 

Q.  As  a  Democrat? — A.  Individually,  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  been  anxious  for  the  investigation,  have  you? — A.  I 
have  been  anxious  that  the  facts  should  come  out. 

Q.  You  have  spent  considerable  time  in  making  inquiries  and  pro- 
curing evidence  for  its  presentation  here,  hive  you  not? — A.  Nearly  all 
of  it  came  to  my  office  without  solicitation. 
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Q.  It  sought  3'oa,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  am  Dot  mistaken  as  to  the 
reputation  I  have  in  my  city,  any  one  who  is  in  a  suffering  condition  or 
imposed  upon  would  come  to  my  office  who  knows  me. 

Q.  Not  in  relation  to  your  political  sentiments  at  all? — A.  Independ- 
ently of  those. 

Q.  So  that  your  connection  with  or  the  knowledge  you  have  of  this 
exodus  in  no  sense  results  from  your  interested  political  character  as  a 
Democratic  politician,  but  rather  as  a  humanitarian "? — A.  Both. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  that  you  have  been  identified  with 
the  political  aspect  of  this  investigation  I — A.  When  I  became  satisfied 
in  my  own  mind  that  the  Eepublican  party  was  perpetrating  this  out- 
rage, or  interested  in  it,  or  encouraging  the  immigration  of  these  poor, 
ignorant,  destitute  people  into  our  State,  I  then  took  quite  an  interest 
against  the  party. 

Q.  When  did  your  conviction  come  that  the  Republican  party  was 
encouraging  it!    How  long — a  week  agot — A.  Perhaps  a  month  ago. 

Q.  And  since  that  time  you  have  been  making  active  investigations 
as  a  politician  into  itf — A.  Xo,  sir;  not  as  a  politician. 

Q.  I  do  not  use  the  term  in  an  oft'ensive  sense.  We  are  all  politicians, 
or  want  to  he, — A.  I  felt  this  way  :  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  responsible  for  this  exodus,  I  was  willing  to  lend  any 
aid  1  could  to  convict  them. 

Q.  1  wanted  to  get  your  real  animus.  Now  you  state  that  at  some 
time  you  were  persuaded  that  it  was  a  political  movement,  but  I  have 
not  understood  you  to  state  any  ver^'  definite  evidence  of  it.  Will  you 
not  state  the  evidence,  not  the  surmises,  and  what  it  was  that  changed 
your  opinion  as  to  the  political  aspect  of  this  exodus? — A.  W^e  form 
opinions  not  from  an  isolated  fact,  but  from  the  general  inferences  that 
we  may  gather  from  a  combination  of  facts.  It  is  a  fact,  and  a  notori- 
ous fact,  that  the  Kepublican  press  of  the  State  is  encouraging  it,  and 
that  alone  ought  to  satisfy  me  that  the  party  is  interested  in  it. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  other  fact  besides  this  that  the  Republican 
press  generally  encourage  it  in  Indiana! — A.  The  Republicans  in  the 
city  with  whom  I  have  talked,  while  some  of  them  do  not  seem  to  en- 
courage it  directly,  they  defend  it. 

Q.  Thus,  they  say  this,  that  these  people  have  a  perfect  right  to  come 
to  Indiana? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  good  a  right  to  come  as  white  people  ? — A.  I  have  heard  that 
argument  frequently. 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  that? — A.  Do  I  object  to  it  ? 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  these  people  going  there  with  the  same  induce- 
ments and  the  same  desire  for  freedom  as  the  white  people  who  come  t<) 
Indiana  ? — A.  I  certainly  would  not  advise  them  to  come. 

Q.  But  suppose  they  elected  to  come,  saw  fit  to  come,  you  would  ad- 
vise any  destitute  person  not  to  come  to  Indiana  ? — A.  I  suppose  they 
have  a  right  to  come. 

Q.  Well,  these  Republicans  whom  you  speak  of  simply  defend  their 
right  to  come,  the  same  right  as  they  say  everybody  has  a  right  to  come 
to  Indiana  ? — A.  You  remember  that  Mr.  Mills  did  not  put  it  in  that 
way.     He  said  they  wanted  some  20,000  bucks  there. 

Q.  I  was  asking  you  what  you  based  it  upon,  and  you  say  Republicans 
defend  their  right  to  come  the  same  as  they  defend  the  right  of  every- 
body else  to  come  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  say  that  some  of  them  come  because 
they  want  their  votes. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  Republicans  want  them  to  come  as 
paupers,  and  with  the  prospect  that  they  will  remain  as  paupers,  simply 
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beoause  they  want  their  votes  I — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  one-fourth  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Indiana  desire  them  to  come,  or  would  en- 
courage it. 

Q.  And  you  don't  say  that  the  Hepublicans,  generally,  desire  them  to 
comef — A.  I  say  that  the  leading  Republicans  desire  it. 

Q.  Can  a  pauper  vote  in  Indiana? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  can. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  They  don't  require  a  property  qualification  in  Indiana  as  they 
would  up  in  the  New  England  States  to  enable  them  to  vote? — A.  A 
man  may  be  ever  so  poor,  but  he  is  not  too  poor  to  cast  a  ballot  in  In- 
diana. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  That  is  good ;  and  you  base  your  opposition  to  the  colored  man 
coming  there  upon  the  ground,  simple  and  purely  in  your  own  mind, 
that  he  is  too  poor  to  get  a  living  in  Indiana  ? — A.  Will  you  let  me 
answer  in  my  own  language. 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  in  your  own  way. — A.  I  oppose  it,  first,  because  there  is 
no  demand  for  his  labor;  he  will  only  meet  with  suffering  and  want. 

Q.  That  reason  applies  to  all  the  laboring  people  coming  there,  does 
it  not;  all  poor  people  coming  to  Indiana? — A.  Destitute  people,  pau- 
pers ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Laboring  people — laboring  emigrants — who  are  obliged  to  depend 
upon  their  labor  for  a  living;  that  is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  don't  think  there  is  any  demand  for  that  class  of  labor. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  so  broad  that  it  covers  the  white  as  well  as  the 
negro? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  strong  and  vigorous,  able  to  do  work  ? — A.  I  have  not 
seen  any  of  them  doing  work. 

Q.  But  you  have  seen  these  people,  and  they  are  able,  strong,  vigorous 
men  ;  able  to  do  work,  are  they  not  ? — A.  If  I  was  going  to  select  a  man 
to  work  upon  a  farm  I  would  certainly  select  some  one  not  on  account 
of  any  political  prejudice,  because  I  may  state  I  have  very  little  against 
the  negro,  but  I  would  select  some  one  other  than  the  negro ;  I  would 
prefer  a  German. 

Q.  You  are  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  at  any  rate,  if  not  a  lawyer ; 
with  little  less  circumlocution  I  ask  you  whether  these  colored  men  and 
women  who  come  there  are  not  strong  healthy  people? — A.  I  think  not, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  it  in  this  way;  do  you  not  think  they  are  fair 
representatives  of  the  laboring  population  of  the  South,  or  of  the  colored 
laboring  population  of  all  parts  ot  the  country?— A.  Senator  Vance 
would  be  a  better  witness  on  that  question. 

Q.  He  is  not  under  oath. — A.  I  will  give  my  opinion;  those  who  are 
the  better  class  of  blacks  are  not  coming  to  our  State. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  better  class  ? — A.  I  will  explain  it  in 
this  way;  an  industrious  black  man  in  the  South  will  have  a  home. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that,  I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  per- 
sonal vigor  of  these  colored  people  who  are  coming  to  Indiana. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  witness  have  a  little  chance. 

The  Witness.  I  have  seen  some  from  the  South,  very  healthy  men, 
that  you  could  not  get  a  day's  work  out  of  in  the  year. 

Q.  You  have  disconnected  that  other  answer  from  the  question  I  am 
asking  you.  Did  you  not  say  that  this  population,  who  come  there,  have 
come  there  as  paupers;  that  you  did  not  consider  it  a  laboring  popula- 
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tioD? — A.  I  certaiuly  don't  consider  them  capitalists;  they  certainly 
have  not  the  balance  with  the  bondholders. 

Q.  I  will  give  it  np,  as  I  don't  see  yon  will  answer  the  question. — A. 
I  don't  know  whether  a  mnjority  of  them  are  willing  to  work  or  not. 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  with  yon  about  it  becaase  it  comes  to  noth- 
ing, but  let  me  ask  yon  if  this  colored  population,  as  a  rule,  who  have 
come  out  there  during  the  exodus  have  been  diHtributed  through  all 
parts  of  that  State  ! — A.  Did  you  say  a  majority  of  them  f 

Q.  Yes, sir.  Now,  I  want  you  to  be  sure  and  understand  me.  I  don't 
want  yon  to  understand  me  if  the  children  are  not  at  work  and  getting 
a  living,  if  the  population  that  comes  to  that  State  is  not  now  self-sus- 
taining!—A.  From  the  information  that  I  have  now,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  one-half  of  them  had  employment. 

Q.  But  m3'  question  is,  whether,  as  a  whole,  these  1,000  people  or  so 
who  have  come  there  are  not  to-day  self-sustaiuing ;  there  may  be  afew 
who  are  not  earning  their  living,  but  are  they  not  earning  as  an  entirety 
more  than  they  are  expending  in  that  State! — A.  Ijet  me  digress  a  lit- 
tle. I  don't  know  the  condition  of  the  parties  who  are  sent  in  the  inte- 
rior portion  of  the  State. 

Q.  You  understand  they  have  gone  there  to  get  work  ! — A.  But  I 
spoke  of  those  who  have  remained  there  at  Indianapolis. 

Q.  O,  I  mean A.  I  cannot  answer  for  those  who  have  gone  else- 
where. 1  understand  there  were  two  carloads  that  went  yesterday.  I 
don't  understand  that  there  is  any  employment  for  them. 

Q.  You  don't  understand,  as  a  whole,  that  this  population  who  have 
come  into  your  State,  1,000  or  so,  are  self-sustaining  ! — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  This  is  the  winter  season! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  expect  that  they  will  suffer  soon  ! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think 
they  will  in  our  city  now. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  these  colored  people  will  be  able  to  get  a 
living  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  there  are  a  great  many  in  our  city  now  who  ^o  not 
get  a  living. 

Q.  A  great  many  will  starve  to  death  in  Indiana,  will  they  not! — A. 
A  great  many  more  are  destitute  who  were  there  before  these  people 
went  there. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  people  who  went  to  Indianapolis  employed  in 
that  city  since  they  went  there! — A.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  actually  know  of  in  that  city  who  have  come 
from  North  Carolina  or  elsewhere  in  the  progress  of  this  exodus? — A. 
I  could  only  answer  that  by  memory  and  from  seeing  them  pass  by 
the  ofBce.  My  office  is  on  the  street  opposite  the  other  State  offices,  and 
I  could  only  see  them  in  the  street  passing  by. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  of  none  who  have  found  employment! — A.  I 
state  that  I  don't  know  of  any.    I  could  not  name  one. 

Q.  You  don't  know  very  much  about  it  in  that  way  ! — A.  I  know  more 
perhaps  concerning  those  who  are  destitute  and  who  come  to  my  office 
seeking  assistance  than  I  do  of  those  who  have  been  successful,  who 
have  been  getting  employment. 

Q.  Many  of  them  have  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  State,  have  they 
not ! — A.  There  may  have  been  many. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  at  all  strange  that  in  the  progress  of  such  a 
movement  there,  in  the  transit  would  be  more  or  less  of  suffering,  and 
that  without  regard  to  the  colored  emigrant,  while  people  are  in  this 
state  of  transit! — A.  I  think  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  section 
of  country  they  would  move  from  whether  they  would  be  acclimated  or 
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not.    I  don't  tbink  tbore  would  be  as  much  suffering  iu    moving  from 
Obio  into  Indiana  or  from  Pennsvlvania  to  New  York. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  tbat  in  all  great  movements  of  population  tbere 
is  more  or  less  individual  suffering.  You  recollect  tbe  Pilgrims  bad  a 
bard  time  in  tbe  first  settlement  of  tbis  country  ! — A.  Well,  tbere  is 
more  or  less  suffering  occasioned  from  moving  from  one  locality  to 
anotber,  and  more  coming  from  tbe  Sontb. 

Q.  You  could  not  condemn  tbis  movement  as  a  wbole  because  27  per- 
sons bad  died  in  Indiana? — A.  Tbat  is  in  Indiana  in  a  very  sbort  time. 

Q.  At  one  time  in  Indianapolis,  a  gr<»at  city,  wbere  tbey  have  arrived 
and  where  tbe  people  suffering  would  be  likely  to  be  left! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  known  sometbiug  of  tbe  inclination  of  these 
people  to  get  back  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  them  actually  getting  back  to  North 
Carolina? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Hav^e  you  known  tbe  fact  which  one  witness  mentioned  tbat  many, 
or  at  least  some,  of  these  emigrants  were  men  of  property  f — A.  I  have 
beard  some  of  them  had  means,  but  never  met  any  of  them. 

Q.  What  amount  have  you  understood  that  some  of  them  possessed  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  never  beard  any  amount  at  all;  on  the  stand  this  morn  - 
ing  when  a  witness  said  $20,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  at  this  moment  information  which  would  lead  you 
to  modify  your  statement  tbat  these  people  are  paupers  f — A.  There 
may  be  an  isolated  exception,  but  from  their  appearance  and  from  the 
conversation  I  have  bad  with  them,  I  would  certainly  class  them  as 
paupers,  destitute  people. 

Q.  But  would  you  notadmitnowthattheyaregenerallypeoplewbolook 
as  though  they  could  earn  their  living  if  they  ha^  the  chance  to  work  ? — 
A.  I  would  feel  very  much  discouraged  if  I  bad  as  large  a  family  as  some 
of  them  have,  with  no  bedding,  clothing,  or  bouse  to  make  a  living  in 
Indiana ;  it  takes  less  for  them  to  live  in  North  Carolina  than  it  would 
in  Indiana. 

Q.  Is  it  not  likely  that  they  would  get  a  pretty  solid  compensation  for 
their  labor  in  Indiana ;  are  not  wages  higher  in  Indiana  than  in  tbe 
South  f — A.  I  have  posted  myself  more  iu  reference  to  tbat.  I  have 
some  interest  in  the  South.  I  have  said  tbis  to  my  friends.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  laboring  men.  Northern  Alabama  has  tbe  same  climate  as  North 
Carolina,  very  much  tbe  same  climate. 

Senator  Vance.  Very  nearly  the  same. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  But  tbe  question  is  as  to  whether  you  are  posted  as  to  tbe  wages 
paid  in  Northern  Alabama! — A.  I  have  advised  a  great  many  of  my 
friends  to  go  tbere,  iu  preference  to  remaining  in  Indiana,  where  they 
can  buy  lands  much  cheaper. 

Q.  You  are  not  sending  paupers  down  tbere;  you  are  not  encourag- 
ing a  movement  of  tbat  kind? — A.  If  a  man  has  not  a  dollar  in  the 
world,  or  a  home,  or  much  clothing  to  wear,  I  don't  know  tbat  I  could 
give  him  much  advice. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if,  as  a  rule,  yon  are  not  aware  that  the  wages  are 
higher  in  tbe  North  than  in  tbe  South,  though  I  don't  limit  it  to  North 
Carolina  or  Indiana? — A.  If  the  same  class  of  laborers  who  are  coming 
to  Indiana  could  do  better  in  Alabama,  I  would  advise  them  to  go 
there  in  preference  to  remaining  in  Indiana. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  politics? — A.  Yes,  sir.  My  plantation  is  in  a  lie- 
publican  district. 
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Q.  Tbeu  you  have  not  auy  definite  knowledge  more  than  you  stated ; 
you  don't  know  whether  these  are  better  off  in  Indiana  than  in  North 
Carolina  or  not? — A.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  number 
of  days  that  they  can  work,  and  the  expense  of  living,  I  think  the 
wages  better  in  Northern  Alabama  than  they  are  in  Indiana  for  labor- 
ing men. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  one  reason  why  you  are  opposed  to  the  exodus,  is  it 
not? — A.  I  stated  the  cause  of  my  opposition. 

Q.  Well,  General,  then  I  understand  from  you  that  you  claim  that 
wages  are  better  and  higher  in  the  South  than  in  the  Northern  States, 
and  that  understanding  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  are  opposed  to 
the  colored  man  coming  to  the  State  of -Indiana  ? — A.  I  have  not  stated 
that  the  per  diem  is  higher  in  Alabama  than  it  is  in  the  Northern  States. 
I  said  I  would  consider  the  wages  in  Alabama — I  think  that  the  wages 
are  better  in  Alabama  than  in  Indiana. 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  General,  that  one  reason  why  you  thought 
this  exodus  was  a  political  movement  was  because  the  subscribers  to  the 
papers  for  relief  contained  none  but  Republican  names.  Did  you  say 
that  ? — A.  Perhaps  I  named  that  among  other  things. 

Q.  And  you  thought  that  because  Republicans,  and  none  others,  sub- 
scribed to  the  relief  of  these  people,  that  therefore  it  was  a  political 
movement? — A.  I  do  not  know.  Senator,  whether  that  money  was  paid 
for  the  bread  and  butter  and  clothing  of  these  people,  or  whether  it  was 
paid  for  their  railroad  fare.  If  I  had  known  for  what  purpose  it  was 
used,  I  might  tiave  changed  m^^  opinion. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  for  what  purpose  it  was  used ! — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  entire  amount  that  was  raised,  as  it  is  stated 
in  the  paper  from  which  Mr.Voorheos  just  read!  (Referring  to  The  In- 
dianapolis Journal  of  date  February  12,  1830.) — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  I  heard  the  amount,  but  it  is  under  $300  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  of  any  Democrats  subscribing  to  this  relief  fund  ? 
Would  you  suppose  that  they  would  encourage  the  raising  of  money  for 
this  fund  ? — A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  AYhy  would  you  suppose  that  it  was  for  political  purposes  in  the 
one  case  and  not  in  the  other  ? — A.  If  it  had  been  presented  to  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike,  I  would  have  thought  that  it  was  a  hu- 
manitarian mov'ement,  and  subscribed  for  charitable  purposes  alone, 
but  it  had  the  earmarks  of  a  Republican  document,  when  I  looked  at  it. 

Q.  Now  this  report  from  which  the  chairman  read  shows  a  total 
amount  of  $296.85,  raised  for  the  relief  of  these  people  in  your  city  ? — 
A.  Whose  report  is  it  ? 

Q.  It  is  the  report  made  at  this  meeting  by  the  committee.  I  will 
read  to  you.  (Reading  from  The  Indianapolis  Journal  of  February  12, 
1880):  *' The  mass  meeting  held  in  the  Second  Baptist  Church  (col- 
ored) last  night,  to  consider  the  workings  of  the  relief  society  among 
the  colored  emigrants,  was  well  attended,  the  Rev.  Moses  Broiles  pre- 
siding,'' &c.  It  gives  a  report  of  the  money  raised  by  friends  of  the 
colored  people  there,  and  the  total  amount  paid  it  states  at  $296.85, 
and  it  itemizes  the  accounts  for  which  it  was  paid. — A.  Does  it  name  the 
tickets  which  were  purchased  ? 

Q.  It  does  not. — A.  Does  it  name  the  twenty-five  dollars  paid  to 
Williams  and  Perry  here? 

Q.  It  does  not  mention  any  tickets  at  all.    Do  you  know  whether 
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$25  was  paid  for  tickets  f — A.  I  do  not ;  that  is  what  I  wauted  to  fiad 
oat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  $25  being  raised! — A.  I  know  of  its  being 
raised  by  hearing  the  testimony  here. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  the  Republicau  papers,  so  far  as  you  have  seen  them, 
all  sympathize  in  this  movement? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^Q.  Their  sympathy  in  it  is  strong,  isn't  it,  apparently  f — A.  It  is  not 
to  be  mistaken,  sir. 

Q.  Any  more,  do  you  think,  than  in  the  other  ease  you  spoke  of? — 
A.  To  what  do  you  refer  ? 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Democratic  papers  for  the  re- 
bellion. Do  you  think  that  the  Republican  papers  are  as  strong  in 
their  sympathies  for  this  movement  as  the  Democratic  papers  were  in 
favor  of  the  rebellion  f — A.  I  was  a  boy  in  the  Army  at  that  time  and 
I 

Q.  Didn't  get  the  papers,  1  suppose? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  your  answer  to  Mr.  Voorhees' question  awhile  ago  to 
be  that  you  tbought  the  sympathies  of  the  Republican  papers  were  even 
stronfjer  in  favor  of  the  present  exodus  than  the  Democratic  papers 
were  in  favor  of  the  rebellion  ? — A.  That  was  my  opinion  from  the  sen- 
timents 1  had  heard. 

Q.  Then  you  made  that  comparison  to  show  how  strong  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Republican  press  of  Indiana  are  in  favor  of  tliis  exodus,  did 
you  f — A.  Well,  1  would  make  it  even  stronger,  perhaps. 

Q.  But  it  serves  you  for  the  purpose  of  a  comparison,  does  it! — A.  I 
hardly  know  whether  I  ought  to  make  such  a  comparison,  for  I  have 
only  resided  in  Indiana  since  the  war. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  you  agree  with  the  comparison  made  by  the  chair- 
man ? — A.  I  only  answered  that  in  my  opinion  the  Republican  papers 
are  much  more  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  present  exodus  than  the 
Democratic  papers  were  in  indorsing  the  rebellion. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  what  the  Democratic  papers  did  at  that 
time? — A.  No,  I  do  not;  I  onl^'judge  from  the  Democrats  I  met  then, 
and  that  I  meet  and  talk  with  now,  as  to  the  course  they  pursued  in  the 
war. 

Q.  Then  the  comparison  suggested  by  the  chairmdu  as  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic sympathy  with  the  rebellion  and  the  Republican  sympathy  with 
the  present  exodus  does  not  amount  to  much  in  your  case,  because  you 
can  onJy  judge  from  hearsay,  and  not  from  your  knowledge  ? — A.  Well, 
it  may  not  amount  to  much  as  a  comparison  ;  I  speak  only  from  gen- 
eral impressions  made  at  the  time  in  the  Army.  I  met  General  Manson, 
who  is  here,  in  the  Army;  he  was  a  Democrat  then  and  he  is  a  Democrat 
now. 

Q.  ne  did  not  edit  a  paper  then  ? — A.  No;  he  was  in  the  Army  then. 

Q.  But  we  are  speaking  of  papers  now. — A.  The  only  knowledge  I 
have  is  what  I  then  knew  and  what  I  have  heard  since. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  very  well  make  the  comparison  which  the  chair- 
man suggested  in  his  question  to  you  ? — \.  Perhaps  not,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  this  Democratic  exodus  from  K3n- 
tncky  into  Indiana  ! — A.  Not  until  you  asked  the  question. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  of  it  in  the  papers  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  W.  H.  WOODS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  13,  1880. 
W.  H.  Woods  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Qaestion.  State  your  name,  Mr.  Woods. — Answer.  W.  H.  Woods. 

Q.  And  your  residence. — A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Q.  And  your  occapation. — A.  I  am  a  barber  by  trade. 

Q.  How  long  bave  you  lived  in  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Woods! — A.  I 
have  lived  there  about  four  years  and  a  half— four  years  possibly- — about 
four  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that ! — A.  I  lived  in  Parsons,  Kans., 
before  that. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Northern  man  by  birth  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not. 

Q.  What  State  were  you  born  in  f — A.  In  Tennessee — Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Q.  You  are  a  Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Woods  f — A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  You  take  some  interest  in  politics  as  well  as  other  people  at  In- 
dianapolis?— A.  A  little,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  taken  an  interest  in  these  people  that  have 
come  to  ouiLState  from  North  Carolina. — A.  I  have  taken  no  interest  in 
getting  them  there. 

Q.  No,  but  since  their  arrival. — A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  citizens' 
relief  committee,  and  have  had  something  to  do  with  taking  care  of 
those  that  have  come. 

Q.  Well,  what  duties  have  you  performed  in  that  respect,  Mr.  Woods  ! 
— A.  Well,  I  have,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  had  something  to  do 
with  trying  to  collect  funds  for  the  purpose  of  buying  provisions,  &c., 
to  take  care  of  these  people.  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  succeeded  in  collecting  a  considerable  fund  for  that  pur 
pose? — A.  I  think  I  collected,  myself,  nearly,  about — well,  something 
about  seventy-odd  dollars. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  some  people  of  your  race  applying  to 
the  Republican  State  central  committee? — A.  Well,  all  I  know  about 
that  is  that  our  committee  had  about  exhausted  all  of  the  money  we 
were  able  to  collecr.  from  the  friends  on  the  street ;  and  we  had  learned 
thut  there  was  some  funds  that  had  been  collected,  or  at  least  some 
parties  had  signified  that  if  the  money  could  be  rightfully  expended, 
that  they  would  donate  something,  or  give  something  in  that  direction. 
I  believe  that  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Hinton,  down  at  the  Republican  State 
committee  rooms,  one  day,  had  made  some  inquiry  (as  he  had  heard  it 
reported,  I  guess,  on  the  streets,  that  there  was  some  money — I  do  not 
know  where  else  he  got  it ;  and  while  he  was  in  the  State  Central  com- 
mittee rooms,  I  believe),  he  asked  what  was  going  to  be  done  with 
these  people ;  that  they  were  there,  and  our  people  had  exhausted 
about  all  the  means  that  we  had  on  hand ;  and  I  believe  that  he  was 
told  that  the  matter  had  been  left  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  M.  H. 
McKay,  I  think  the  name  is,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Byram. 

Q.  Do  you  know  these  two  gentlemen  ? — A.  I  had  not  met  Byram. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Byram  by  reputation  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  know  him 
by  reputation. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  of  some  prominence  ? — A.  M.  H.  McKay  was  in  the 
city  council  there.  Byram  was  a  man  of  some  prominence ;  I  think  he 
was  an  ex-councilman  or  ex-alderman  ;  I  don't  know  which. 
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*^Q.  Did  you  anderstand  that  Mr.  Hinton  was  infornied  that  the  mat- 
ter was  left,  by  the  Eepublican  State  central  committee,  to  these  two 
gentlemen  ! — A.  Yes  ;  he  was  simply  referred  to  these  two  gentlemen ; 
he  said  the  matter  had  been  left  with  these  two  gentlemen,  and  that 
we  would  have  to  call  apon  these  gentlemen ;  that  if  we  would  call 
upon  them  they  would  give  us  satisfaction  relative  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  call  upon  them,  Mr.  Woods  ? — A.  After  Mr.  Hinton  had 
reported  this  matter  to  the  committee,  and  as  our  committee  had  ex- 
hausted at  that  time  about  all  the  means  they  had,  I  thought  that  if 
there  was  any  money  that  had  been  collected  for  taking  care  of  these 
people,  the  best  thing  we  could  do  was  to  try  to  get  hold  of  it.  So  I 
wrote  a  resolution  in  the  committee  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  these  gentlemen  and  see  if  there  was  any  means 
that  had  been  collected  or  left  with  them  to  take  care  of  these  people ; 
for  I  thought  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  taken  care  of. 

Q.  Was  your  resolution  adopted? — A.  Yes;  and  the  committee  was 
appointed. 

Q.  Who  was  chairman  of  that  committee,  yourself  I — A.  No.  it.  B. 
Bagby. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  that  committee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  wait  on  Mr.  Byram  or  Mr.  McKay  I — A.  We  waited  on 
Mr.  McKay.  Mr.  Byram  was  notified  I  believe  by  Cyrus  T.  Nixon,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  to  meet  the  committee  at  Marshal  Dudley's  office,  I 
believe,  for  a  conference,  but  he  did  not  appear,  neither  did  Mr.  McKay. 
We  afterwards  waited  on  Mr.  McKay  at  bis  office  in  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall. 

Q.  Well,  what  satisfaction  did  you  get,  Mr.  Woods  ! — A.  All  the  sat- 
isfaction we  got,  so  far  as  Mr.  Dudley  was  concerned,  at  his  office  while 
we  were  there,  and  from  Mr.  McKay,  was  that  Mr.  Nixon  stated  to  us 
that  he  had  been  appointed  by  somebody,  he  did  not  state  who,  to  go 
through  the  State  soliciting  funds,  and  he  hail  made  a  failure  of  it. 

Q.  That  is,  Nixon  stated  that  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  that  he  had  caused  Dr. 
S.  A.  Elbert  to  be  appointed  in  his  stead ;  and  if  there  was  any  funds 
that  had  been  collected  that  McKay  and  Byram  knew  of  and  had  the 
money — if  there  was  any  collected — that  he  had  made  a  failure.  Mar- 
shal Dudley  stated  to  us  that  all  he  knew  about  it  was,  he  (Dr.  Elbert) 
had  subscribed  ten  dollars,  and  that  he  supposed  Dr.  Elbert  had 
the  money  if  he  did  not  turn  it  over  to  McKay.  So  we  protested 
against  Dr.  Elbert  being  appointed  to  collect  the  funds  as  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  committee — was  not  a  member,  having  been  defeated  for 
corresponding  secretary  of  .the  committee  by  Benjamin  Thornton.  Not 
being  a  member  of  the  committee,  we  thought  he  had  no  right  to  handle 
any  of  the  funds  that  should  come  into  his  hands,  because  he  was  rather 
hostile  to  the  committee,  and  we  was  satisfied  in  our  minds  that  if  he 
collected  any  funds  toward  taking  care  of  these  people,  we  would  not 
get  any  of  it.  That  was  our  opinion,  so  we  protested  against  it.  They 
requested  us  to  give  a  written  statement  to  that  effect,  and  we  did. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  McKay  present  when  Nixon  made  this  statement  ? — A. 
Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  This  was  an  interview  you  had  with  Nixon  in  Marshal  Dudley's 
office,  was  itf — A.  Yes,  in  his  office,  at  which  we  expected  to  meet  Mc- 
Kay and  Byram. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Nixon  ? — A.  I  believe  he  is  a  prominent  politician  of 
Indianapolis,  and  i  think  he  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture.   I  think  so. 

Q.  He  is  a  white  man,  is  he  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is. 
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Q.  And  a  candidate  now  for  nomination  to  the  legislature,  is  be  not  ? — 
A.  I  believe  be  is. 

Q.  Mr.  Woods,  be  said  that  be  bad  been  appointed  to  canvass  the 
State  for  funds,  I  believe  you  stated?  He  did  not  say,  however,  whom 
he  had  been  appointed  by,  did  he  ? — A.  He  did  not ;  he  simply  said  that 
he  bad  been  appointed  to  go  over  the  State  and  collect  funds,  and  that 
he  had  made  a  failure  of  it  and  that  he  bad  caased  Dr.  Elbert  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  bis  stead.  Or,  in  other  words — I  will  give  it  to  you  in  his 
own  words — that  he  had  written  out  a  recommendation  for  Dr.  Elbert  to 
be  appointed,  and  that  recommendation  bad  been  signed  by  McKay  and 
Byram  ;  that  if  any  wrong  had  been  did  in  Dr.  Elbert  being  appointed 
to  collect  funds,  he  was  responsible  for  it. 

Q.  What  employment  is  Nixon  in! — A.  Well,  Senator,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  don't  know  what  he  is  doing.  He  has  an  office  there,  but  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  he  is  *»mployed  in. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  he  was  employed  in  the  United  States 
marshal's  office  ! — A.  I  don't  know  whether  be  was  or  not. 

Q.  Now,  passing  from  the  office,  did  you  see  McKay  at  all  in  connec 
tion  with  this  business  ! — A.  'We  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him! — A.  We  saw  him  at  bis  office. 

Q.  Wbat  did  he  say  to  you  ? — A.  Well,  this  written  statement  that  we 
made  and  signed  at  the  committee.  I  went  first  in  company  with  Mr. 
Nixon  to  McKay — or  Nixon  said  that  alter  this  written  statement — that 
would  relieve  him  of  having  Dr.  Elbert  appointed,  and  be  desired  some 
one  of  the  committee  to  go  down  with  him  and  present  this  written  state- 
ment against  Dr.  Elbert's  collecting  any  funds,  to  McKay  ;  and  I  was 
solicited  to  go  down  with  him  and  present  this  written  statement  to  Mc- 
Kay. He  said  McKay  could  remove  Dr.  Elbert  if  be  desired  to  do  so, 
and  could  simply  lay  the  matter  before  McKay.  So  be  and  I  laid  the 
matter  before  McKay.  Next  day  the  committee  called  on  McKay  to 
know  wbat  be  was  going  to  do  about  it.  McKay  said  to  the  committee 
that  be  considered  that  Dr.  Elbert  was  responsible  to  them  for  all  the 
amounts  be  collected:  and  if  he  collected  any,  the  committee  would  get 
it,  and  that  we  might  call  on  him  and  not  Dr.  Elbert  for  the  money. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  to  Mr.  McKay  that  Mr.  Hiuton  had  informed 
you  that  the  State  central  committee  left  tlie  matter  to  him! — A.  We 
did  ;  we  told  him  that  we  bad  learned — we  bad  been  referred  to  bim  and 
Mr.  Byram  by  some  gentleman  up  at  the  committee  room  of  the  State 
central  committee,  that  there  was  some  funds  collected  and  left  in  their 
hands  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  there  was  any,  we  would  like  to  have  it, 
as  we  thought  we  were  the  proper  persons  to  handle  the  funds  ;  to  take 
care  of  these  people. 

Q.  You  were  seeking  funds  to  take  care  of  these  people  after  they  had 
come  there  ;  to  feed  and  clothe  them  and  take  care  of  them,  if  you  could, 
were  you  not  1 — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Nixon,  and  Mr.  Dudley  all  knew  that  that  was 
your  object  in  getting  the  money,  did  they? — A.  We  so  stated;  that 
that  was  our  object  in  getting  funds;  that  we  bad  exbausedall  we  bad. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  any  of  it  for  that  purpose  f — A.  I  believe  Mr. 
McKay  furnished  the  president  of  our  association,  Mr.  W.  0.  Trevau, 
$10. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  was  all  be  bad  f — A.  He  said  it  was  all  be  had  at 
present.  5?^^ 

Q.  Did  he  deny  having  collected  any  ! — A.  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Sen, 
ator,  it  seems  as  though  he  did  not  want  our  committee  to  use  the  funds 
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that's  the  trath  of  the  matter:  and  he  had  rather  it  would  come  through 
Dr.  S.  A.  Elbert's  hands  and  Rev.  Moses  Broyles's. 

Q.  Thej'  are  political  leaders  of  your  people  there,  are  they  not! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  are. 

Q.  And  it  looked  as  though  the  Republican  State  central  committee 
preferred  to  disburse  the  funds  through  them  than  through  your  com- 
mittee, which  was  purely  a  charitable  committee! — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Republican  State  central  committee  had  instructed  them  to 
do,  but  these  gentlemen  seemed  to  desire  that. 

Q.  These  were  the  gentlemen  you  had  been  referred  to  through  Mr. 
Hinton? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Doctor  Elbert  on  the  subject! — A.  I  think  I 
never  had  any  particular  conversation  with  him  about  the  matter,  be- 
•cause  I  did  not  tbink  he  was  the  proper  man  to  handle  the  funds,  and 
I  did  not  talk  to  him  about  it,  because  I  had  signed  a  written  recommen- 
dation against  his  collecting  funds,  and  presented  that  to  Mr.  McKay, 
and  I  thought  that  a  sufficient  reason,  so  I  was  not  disposed  to  consult 
with  him  about  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  ascertain  how  much  Elbert  had,  did  you  T — A.  We  did 
not  find  out  that  from  McKay,  because  he  seemed  as  though  he  did  not 
care  to  give  us  any  information  as  to  how  he<got  the  money. 

Q.  The  money  had  been  collected  and  he  would  not  give  j'ou  any  sat- 
isfaction as  to  the  amount  Elbert  had  in  his  hands;  is  that  it! — A.  [N'o, 
sir;  we  never  did  find  that  out. 

Q.  What  steps  did  you  take  in  that  connection,  as  a  committee,  when 
you  found  that  state  of  affairs! — A.  Well,  when  we  found  that  state  of 
affairs,  and  as  we  believed  the  means  was  somewhere,  although  we  could 
not  get  them,  we  thought  that  if  Dr.  S.  A.  Elbert  and  Rev.  Moses 
Broites  was  the  persons  these  gentlenen  desired  to  have  handle  the  funds 
if  any  was  collected — our  committee  thought  that  Rev.  Moses  Broiles 
and  Dr.  J.  A.  Elbert  was  the  men  to  take  care  of  them,  so  when  our 
committee  had  a  meeting  next  we  simply  resolved  to  do  nothing  more 
nnless  we  was  furnished  means  to  do  it  with,  as  we  had  exhausted  all 
we  had.  And  we  have  not  did  anything  since  leaving  it  to  these  gen- 
tlemen to  attend  to. 

Q.  Was  there  anything,  Mr.  Woods,  connected  with  this  matter  that 
made  an  impression  on  your  mind  that  there  were  political  objects  in 
view  ! — A.  Well,  after  we  had  called  upon  these  gentlemen — up  to  that 
time — 1  thought  there  was  not;  but  after  we  had  called  upon  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  manner  in  which  we  was  treated  by  them,  it  kind  of 
looked  to  us,  as  we  termed  it,  as  if  there  was  *'  a  dog  in  the  well."  We 
thought  there  was  something  somewhere,  and  they  didn't  desire  to  let 
us  know  anything  about  it,  and,  after  pressing  the  matter  as  far  as  we 
could,  we  dropped  it. 

Q.  Who  was  on  this  committee  with  3'ou  ! — A.  Mr.  R.  B.  Bagby. 

Q.  He  is  a  very  respectable  man,  is  he  not! — A.  He  is  principal  of 
the  school  there,  number  24,  I  believe. 

Q.  Is  he  a  colored  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  else  ! — A.  Mr.  James  S.  Hinton. 

Q.  He  has  been  canal  trustee,  has  he  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has. 

Q.  Who  else  ! — A.  William  F.  Floyd,  I  believe,  and  Benjamin  Thorn- 
ton and  L.  E.  Christy. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  responsible  committee  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Responsible  for  the  handling  and  disbursement  of  money  ! — A. 
We  thought  so,  sir. 

Q.  Yes,  I  think  so  too.    You  have  not  been  able  to  determine  why 
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the  money  was  not  disbarsed  through  yoa  except  on  the  hypothesis  that 
there  seemed  to  be  "  a  dog  in  the  well,"  as  yoa  expressed  it  f — ^A.  That 
is  what  we  thought. 

Mr.  Vanob.  Down  in  our  country  they  call  it  "  nigger  in  the  wood- 
pile." 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  You  stated  at  the  outset  of  your  examination  that  you  were  a  Re- 
publican ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  know  anything — I  do  not  know  whether  you  do  or  not — 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  money  was  raised  there  to  bring  these 
people  on  from  Washington,  or  whether  they  had  any  money  to  get 
through  with  ? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  that  money  was  raised  ? — A.  1  do  not  know 
how  that  money  was  raised. 

Q.  I  mean  not  merely  of  your  own  knowledge,  but  from  information  t 
— A.  No,  sir ;  all  I  know  is,  the  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kail- 
road  called  upon  us  one  night  when  our  committee  was  in  session,  to 
know  whether  a  dispatch,  I  think,  had  been  received  for  money  to  be 
sent  to  Washington. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  much  he  stated  that  money  was  ?«-A.  My 
impression  is  he  stated  there  was  a  dispatch  sent  for  some  six  hundred 
dollars,  I  think. 

Q.  Mr.  Woods,  do  you  think  that  six  hundred  dollars  could  have  been 
raised  among  the  colored  people  at  that  time  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  or  forty-eight  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  transportation 
from  Washington  City  to  Indianapolis  for  these  colored  emigrants! — A. 
Well,  I  know  that  it  could  not. 

Q.  You  don't  think  anything  about  it,  you  know  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
know  it. 

Q.  You  were  satisfied,  then,  that  if  six  hundred  dollars,  or  any  such 
sum,  was  raised  for  such  a  purpose,  it  had  to  be  raised  outside  of  the 
colored  people! — A.  If  any  such  sum  was  raised,  it  must  have  been 
raised  outside  of  our  people. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  soon  after  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  agent 
spoke  to  you  there  was  an  arrival  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred of  these  people  ! — A.  I  believe  there  was,  sir. 

Q,  Were  you  informed  that  the  money  was  raised — not  as  to  how  it 
was  raised,  for  you  have  said  you  did  not  know  that — but  were  you  in- 
formed that  the  money  was  raised  there  for  them  ! — A.  All  I  know 
about  that  is  that  we  referred  the  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
road  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Bagby,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  what- 
ever disposition  they  made  of  it  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  a  sum  of 
money  raised  for  that  purpose  at  that  time  ! — A.  I  could  not  state  posi- 
tively whether  there  was  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  upon  information  ! — A.  I  understood  that  the  money  was 
sent  on. 

Q.  You  understood  tbat  money  was  sent  on  ! — A.  Yes ;  1  understood 
that,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  this  investigation  is  not  governed  by  the  close  rules  of  a 
court,  and  you  can  give  us  what  you  have  heard.  How  did  you  come 
to  understand  that,  Mr.  Woods  ? — A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  think  I  just 
merely  heard  it  talked  of  generally,  rumored  around,  and  I  got  hold  of 
it.  A  great  many  rumors  were  going  around,  and  it  may  have  been  a 
false  one  for  all  I  know. 
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Q,  Yes  ;  bat  you  think  there  was  a  general  anderstanding,  in  which 
yoa  participated,  that  money  had  been  sent  on  to  them  ! — A.  Just  as 
I  stated  before,  we  thought  there  was  a  ''a  dog  in  the  well,"  and  there 
must  be  some  money  in  some  place,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  You  pulled  out  of  the  business  pretty  much  after  that,  didn't  you  t 
A.  Our  committee  has  not  did  anything  since,  and  didn't  intend  to,  un- 
less they  gave  us  some  money  to  do  it  with. 

Q.  Are  you  a  man  of  family,  Mr.  Woods! — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  family  have  you  f — A.  I  have  only  a  wife,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  are  occupied  there  in  the  Bates  House,  in  the  barber- 
shop, are  you  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Woods,  you  write  sometimes  for  the  press  in  behalf  of  your  peo- 
ple, do  you  not ! — A.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  member  of  the  Bepublicandub  of  your  ward,  I  be- 
lieve!— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar,  Mr.  Woods,  with  the  condition  of  these  emigrants 
at  this  time  in  Indianapolis! — A.  The  most  that  I  have  seen  of  them, 
sir,  has  been  in  connection  with  our  committee  work.  In  fact,  I  believe 
my  committee  handled  four  hundred  and  thirty -eight  of  them. 

Q.  What  do  you. mean  by  "handled,"  Mr.  Woods! — A.  That  is,  they 
came  into  our  hands,  and  we  took  care  of  them  for  a  time;  that  is,  they 
were  put  in  the  hands  of  our  committee ;  we  quartered  them  in  the 
church  and  we  fed  them  lor  a  time. 

Q.  Well,  what  proportion  of  them  have  bein  able  to  get  employment  t 
— ^A.  All  of  those  we  had  we  disposed  of;  we  got  places  for  them  here 
and  there  over  the  State. 

Q.  You  got  places  for  them  in  different  parts  of  the  State  ! — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Yon  sent  a  good  many  of  them  away  from  Indianapolis,  did  you  t 
— ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  sent  about  all  of  them  away  from  Indianapolis. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Laugsdale,  of  Greencastie,  communicate  with  you  on  the 
subject! — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  had  any  direct  communication 
from  Mr.  Langsdale  or  not. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  these  people  have  not  been  employed  ! — A.  I 
do  not  know,  sir ;  this  Christian  Aid  Association,  of  which  the  Bev. 
Moses  Broiles  is  president,  got  a  good  many  of  them  places  around  the 
city  there ;  I  don't  know  how  many  of  them  is  employed.  Those  we 
had  we  sent  away. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  them  unemployed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
there  is  a  good  many  of  them  over  there  that  is  not  employed  in  the  kind 
of  headquarters  of  Moses  Broiles's  old  building,  on  the  corner  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Pratt  streets,  I  think. 

Q.  It  was  in  behalf  of  these  that  the  constant  appeals  for  public 
charity  were  made,  was  it  not ! — A.  I  believe  so,  sir.  I  heard  you  read 
a  report  to  this  committee,  or  a  portion  of  it,  awhile  ago. 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Q.  Mr.  Woods,  what  is^Mr.Byram's  christian  name,  please! — ^A.  I  do 
not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  ascertain  while  you  are  here,  and  give  it  to  me  before  you 
go  away! — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  McKay's  given  name  ! — A.  I  think  it  is  M.  H., 
if  I  am  not  mistaken — Mr.  M.  H.  McKay. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Nixon's  given  name! — A.  Cyrus  T.,  I  think. 

Q.  Cyrus  T. ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Cyrus  T.  Nixon. 

Q.  Mr.  Woods,  there  are  two  societies  there,  among  your  people,  tak* 
24  EX 
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ing  care  of  these  colored  emigrants,  are  there  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
are. 

Q.  And  there  was  some  disagreement  or  misanderstanding  among 
them,  was  there  not! — A.  There  was  just  this  misunderstanding  about 
it,  Senator,  that  Dr.  8.  A.  Elbert  and  Rev.  Moses  Broiles,  together  with 
some  more  of  our  prominent  colored  citizens  there,  called  a  mass-meet- 
ing to  appoint  a  committee,  and  the  committee  was  appointed.  The  Rev. 
Moses  Broiles  was  put  up  for  president,  and  he  got  beaten,  I  believe,  by 
Elder  Trevan.  Dr.  8.  A.  Elbert  was  put  up  for  corresponding  secretary, 
and  he  got  defeated  by  Benjamin  Thornton,  and  j;hat  seems  to  have  dis- 
pleased them  in  some  way. 

Q.  It  resulted  in  ill-feeling  between  the  two  organizations,  did  itf — 
A.  Tes,  sir;  they  went  off  and  called  a  meeting  of  the  five  Baptist 
churches  in  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  and  formed  what  we  called  a 
*' Christian  Aid  Association,"  with  the  liev.  Moses  Broiles  as  president. 

Q.  And  that  still  further  promoted  the  ill-feeling  or  rivalry  between 
the  two  committees,  did  it,  so  that  they  did  not  work  together  harmoni- 
ously T — A.  Yos,  sir ;  it  did. 

Q.  1  am  not  trying  to  get  at  the  merits  of  the  case ;  I  am  only  trying 
to  find  out  the  facts. — A.  I  am  only  stating  to  you  what  I  know. 

Q.  Yes,  I  know.  Now,  when  you  went  to  Mr.  McKay  about  the 
money,  he  did  not  seem  to  favor  your  committee,  did  hef — A.  He  did 
not  seem  to  favor  our  committee,  because  it  appeared  to  us,  as  we  found 
out  on  investigation,  rather,  that  they  were  desirous  of  having  Dr.  S.  A. 
Elbert  and  Kev.  Moses  Broiles  handle  whatever  funds  should  be  col- 
lected. 

Q.  That  is,  they  preferred  that  their  committee  should  handle  the 
funds! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  thought  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Rev. 
Moses  Broiles  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Elbert  formed  this  other  organization,  be- 
cause they  didn't  happen  to  be  elected  as  officers  of  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Very  likely;  but  the  impression  you  had  was  that  they  preferred 
their  committee  to  handle  the  funds? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  impres- 
sion we  got,  that  they  desired  these  gentlemen  to  handle  the  funds,  if 
there  was  any  funds. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  funds  being  raised,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  relief  and  charity  I — A.  Only  as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  I  heard  a  rumor 
about  six  hundred  dollars ;  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  know  ! — A.  I  didn't  know  positively  that  it  was ; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  whether  $600  was  sent  out  at  all ! — A.  I  didn't 
know  positively,  at  all ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  given  us  all  the  faces  you  have  that  made  yon  give  any 
credence  to  the  rumor,  have  you  ? — A.  That  is  all  I  have  in  that  respect. 
Mr.  Bagby  may  possibly  give  you  some  information.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  him,  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Bagby. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  your  best  opinion  about  how  many  of  the  whole 
number  of  these  people  that  arrived  there — of  those  able  to  work — have 
failed  to  find  employment — abledbodied  men,  I  mean  f — A.  No,  sir;  all 
that  are  there  unemployed  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Aid  Society, 
and  I  don't  know  anything  about  whether  they  are  working  or  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  how  many  have  not  succeeded  in  finding 
employment  f — A.  I  don't  know ;  we  took  care  of  ours. 

Q.  You  found  employment  for  how  many  ? — A.  Our  secretary's  books 
show  that  we  hautlled  four  hundred  and  thirty  eight,  I  believe. 
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Q.  Tbese  were  all  disposed  of^  aud  found  employment! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  committee  here  took  a  recess  of  ten  minates. 

After  recess,  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OP  MINGO  SIMMONS,  COLORED. 

Mingo  Simmons^  colored,  was  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows : 

By  the  OHAiRMi»i : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  live  when  you  are  at  home  ? — Answer.  In 
North  Carolina,  Greene  County. 

Q.  What  is  the  county  seat  of  Greene  County  t — A.  Snow  Hill. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  there? — A.  Ten  miles,  it  is  called,  from 
my  house. 

'Q.  Have  you  been  out  to  Indiana  recently! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  ! — A.  I  went  by  here  on  the  first  train  that  went 
there. 

Q.  How  many  were  on  that  train  !-^A.  We  took  fifty-three,  I  think.. 

Q.  Were  they  all  men  ! — A.  There  were  three  women  in  the  crowd. 

Q.  Have  you  a  wife  and  children  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ! — A.  In  North  Carolina. 

Q.  Did  jou  have  them  out  there  with  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  you  going  now  ! — A.  I  am  on  my  way  back  home,  when 
I  leave  here. 

Q.  Are  you  going  home  to  stay! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  like  it  out  there!— A.  No,  sir;  not  so  well. 

Q.  You  think  you  can  do  better  at  home! — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  present 
prices  I  can. 

Q.  Could  yon  get  no  work  at  Indianapolis! — A.  I  had  a  little  to  do 
at  Greencastle. 

Q.  How  much  ! — A.  When  I  first  went  down  there  I  laid  around 
three  or  four  weeks  before  I  got  any  work  to  do.  Then  I  went  to  work 
for  a  gentleman  named  Peck. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live! — A.  He  lives  across  from  the  south  depot. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  work  to  do  ! — A.  He  gave  me  some  work  to 
do :  a  little  work. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  pay  you  ! — A.  He  gave  me  50  cents  a  day,  and 
I  boarded  myself  out  of  that 

Q.  He  is  a  pretty  prominent  man  there,  is  he  not ! — A.  He  is  said  to 
be,  sir.    They  were  all  strangers  to  me. 

Q.  Mr.  Peck  has  a  large  farm  out  there,  has  he  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  lives  pretty  well,  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  for  him  ! — A.  I  gathered  corn. 

Q.  Did  you  do  a  full  day's  work! — A.  Yes,  sir;  unless  there  came 
rain,  and  broke  it  up. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  board  ! — A.  There  at  his  house. 

Q.  Did  he  charge  you — did  he  take  it  out  of  your  pay  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  your  board  cost  yon  ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I 
did  not  stay  there  long. 

Q.  How  long  ! — A.  Three  weeks. 

Q«  How  much  money  did  you  get  from  him  ! — A.  I  did  not  get  much. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  tell  us  about  how  mnch  ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir ; 
it  was  all  gone  before  I  got  it.    I  had  to  keep  eating,  you  know,  or  die. 

Q.  When  you  settled  up  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  how  much  did  you 
get ! — A.  Not  a  cent. 
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Q.  Was  it  all  charged  against  yoa  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

*Q.  When  you  got  throagh  with  your  tbree  weeks'  work,  you  found 
you  were  just  even  and  had  nothing  ahead. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  to  pay  anything  to  him  to  get  to  leave  there,  did 
you  t — A.  No,  sir. 

^Q.  What  had  you  got  from  him  besides  your  board  that  it  brought 
you  out  just  even  ? — A.  Nothing  at  all,  sir;  I  worked  there  three  w^ks, 
and  the  weather  is  terribly  bad  out  there  at  this  time  of  the  year;  and 
including  bad  days  the  board  taken  out,  and  me  still  eating,  there  was 
nothing  for  nie  left.     You  know  I  had  to  keep  on  eating,  rain  or  shine. 

Q.  When  he  charged  you  tor  the  rainy  days  that  you  did  not  work, 
you  just  came  out  even  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  have  doue  as  well  as  that  in  North  Carolina,  could  you 
not  f — A.  I  could  have  done  better,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then  f — A.  I  went  to  a  gentleman  named  Elsbury 
O'Hara. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was  very  fond  of  your  race  of  i>eople  f — A. 
TTes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Peck  was  a  Republican,  was  he  not  ? — A.  I  understood  so. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Hara  was  ? — A.  Yeb,  sir. 

•Q.  Do  you  have  any  politics  yourself? — A.  Not  so  much,  sir. 

Q.  You  voted  down  in  North  Carolina,  did  you  nott-^A.  Yes,  sir; 
just  as  much  as  I  pleased. 

Q.  How  did  you  vote  f — A.  I  always  votes  the  Republican  ticket. 

Q.  How  will  you  vote  when  you  get  back  there^the  same  way  t — A. 
£  expect  to,  when  I  get  back,  vote  ^e  same  ticket. 

Q.  Nobody  ever  bothered  you  about  it  down  there,  did  they  T — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  left  Mr.  Peck's  and  went  to  Mr.  O'Hara's.— A.  Yes, 
«ir;  I  hired  with  him,  and  staid  there,  I  reckon,  a  month  and  a  half; 
and  [  cleared  ten  dollars  from  him. 

Q.  In  what  length  of  timet — ^A.  I  reckon  I  staid  there  a  little  over  a 
month  and  a  half. 

Q.  On  what  terms  did  you  work,  by  the  day  or  by  the  month  f  How 
-much  was  he  to  give  you  T — A.  Ten  dollars. 

Q.  And  he  to  board  you  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  boarded  me  out  of  that, 
-at  that  time.    I  cleared  $10  in  a  month  and  a  half  and  more. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  did  not  clear  $15? — A.  I  got  some  clothing 
from  him,  and  that  cut  it  down  to  $10.    When  I  had  gone  there  with 
bim,  i  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  give  me,  and  he  said  $10  a 
^niontli  and  house  rent,  and  board  myself  out  of  that. 

Q.  You  staid  with  him  six  or  seven  weeks  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  done  that  well  in'North  Carolina  T — 
^  I  could  have  done  better  in  North  Carolina.    I  can  get  $10  a  month 
there,  and  half  of  Saturday  afternoon,  and  as  much  ground  as  I  want, 
and  a  horse  to  plow  it  with,  and  my  bi^ard. 

Q.  You  were  never  offere<l  anything  like  that  out  there,  were  you  t — 
A«  No,  sir ;  nothing  like  that  at  all. 

Q.  Are  the  rest  of  your  people,  who  have  gone  out  there,  in  Putman 
County,  getting  on  better  than  you  did? — A.  You  mean  those  emi- 
.grants? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir.    Some  of  them  are  getting  only  $6  a  month. 

Q.  Men  folks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Do  you  know  any  of  the  men  who  are  working  for  Mr.  Stevenson  ? 
— A.  No,  sir ;  they  came  out  from  another  party. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  paying  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  all  those  who  are  out  there  get  work  t — A.  No,  sir ;  not  all  of 
them  get  work. 

Q.  What  are  those  doing  who  have  not  got  any  work  t — A.  They  are 
juf^t  walking  aronnd  there. 

Q.  Living  on  what  people  give  them  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  going  from  place 
to  place. 

Q.  Do  the  women  get  places  oat  there t — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  some  of 
them  on  Sanday,  and  talked  with  them  about  that. 

Q.  Why  don't  they  get  places  I — A.  They  say  they  do  not  suit  out 
there. 

Q.  Do  they  get  as  much  as  they  get  in  North  Carolina  when  they  are 
employed  t — A  I  have  heard  of  some  of  them  getting  $4,  bat  I  hain't 
seen  that ;  women  in  North  Carolina  gets  $5,  and  some  of  them  $4,  ae- 
cording  to  what  sort  of  hands  she  is. 

Q.  How  mach  did  yon  ever  get  in  North  Carolina  t — A.  I  have  got 
$12,  bat  I  pat  it  down  to  $10  all  roand ;  they  call  me  an  extra  hand 
down  there. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  t — A.  I  am  thirty-two  this  coming  July. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  family  have  yoa  t — A.  I  have  six  children  and  a 
wife. 

Q.  Did  you  live  on  a  piece  of  rented  ground  in  North  Carolina  f — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  own  itt — A.  No,  sir;  I  lived  with  a  gentleman,  Mr.. 
Richard  Hardy. 

Q.  And  he  gives  you  a  piece  of  land  to  cultivate  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  farm  some  for  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  pay  rent  1 — A.  I  pay  half  the  cotton,  and  a  third 
of  the  corn  and  fodder. 

Q.  How  much  can  one  man  make  at  that  ratef — A.  Well,  it  is  owing 
to  the  ground. 

Q.  You  have  fair,  average  ground,  have  you  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  take  yourself,  now ;  how  much  do  you  make  on  it  f — A. 
About  eight  bags. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  bales  of  cotton t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  call  them 
"  bags." 

Q.  How  much  land  would  it  take  to  raise  eight  bales  of  cotton  ? — A. 
We  generally  put  in  down  there  about  twelve  acres  of  ground  in  cotton. 

Q.  Can  you  get  eight  bales  or  bags  of  cotton  off  from  that  f — A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  How  much  is  aHbag  of  cotton  worth,  delivered  at  Snow  Hill  f — A. 
Well,  sir,  it  is  owing  to  what  the  price  is. 

Q.  Well,  this  year  for  instance? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  this  year  for  a  five 
hundred  pound  bag  it  is  worth  10  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  That  would  be  $50  a  bale  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  if  you  get  four  bales  out  of  eight,  you  would  have  $200 1 — A^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  a  patch  of  ground  to  cultivate,  and  a  place 
for  your  cow  and  call,  and  all  that  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  one-third  of  the  corn  you  raise  goes  to  pay  the  rent  f — A. 
Two-thirds  of  it  goes  to  pay  the  rent,  and  one-third  comes  to  me. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  pretty  good  house  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  had,  because  it 
has  not  been  so  very  long  since  it  was  built. 

Q.  Did  you  live  comfortably  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  fire- wood  free  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  go  down 
in  the  marsh  and  get  as  much  as  I  wanted — and  light  wood,  too. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  last  year  t— A.  Last  year  I  hired  out  for  the  sea^ 
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Bou  to  a  gentleman ;  he  had  some  green  marsh  down  there  to  clear  ap, 
and  I  hired  with  him. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  "season^  in  North  Carolina t — A.  From  the 
time  we  plow  until  we  gather  in. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  for  that  gentleman  last  season  ? — A.  I  com- 
menced last  winter  cutting  off  timber ;  he  was  to  give  me  five  acres  to 
clean  up,  and  all  I  got  off  from  there  I  was  to  have. 

Q.  For  cleaning  it  up  you  were  to  have  what  you  could  raise  on  it  for 
one  season  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  this  last  year  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  this  last  year  past. 

Q.  And  then  you  made  a  crop  on  the  new  ground  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
part  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  raise  cotton  ? — A.  No,  sir  j  I  raised  corn.  We  do  not  put 
cotton  in  the  marsh. 

Q.  Nobody  had  abused  you  then,  in  North  Carolina^  to  make  you  un- 
comfortable ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  white  people  treated  you  kindly  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  nobody  ever 
bothered  me  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  anybody  before  the  war  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  be- 
longed to  a  gentleman  in  Newborn,  named  Small  wood  ;  and  then  I  came 
to  the  place  where  I  live  now. 

Q.  You  never  bad  any  trouble  in  court,  did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  never 
at  ail,  at  no  time,  except  that  I  have  been  on  the  jury. 

Q.  Can  you  read  and  write  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  read  and  write. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  you  had  no  trouble  there  of  any  kind ;  how  did  you 
come  to  go  to  Indiana  7 — A.  Well,  sir,  Samuel  Perry  was  knocking  around 
there  among  some  of  the  boye,  and  he  said  there  was  a  circular  telling 
us  to  go  out  to  Kansas;  and  he  said  they  would  give  us  land  and  plenty 
to  do;  that  the  government  wanted  us  to  go  out  there;  and  then  he 
began  to  hold  meetings ;  some  of  them  said  they  were  political,  and 
some  of  them  said  that  if  the  government  was  not  in  it  they  were  not 
going.  Some  of  the  Bepublicans  and  Democrat's  of  the  negroes  both 
said  so;  but  they  kept  up  the  meetings,  and  at  last  we  started  Perry 
out  to  Kansas,  to  that  big  place  down  there  that  he  talked  about,  to  pick 
out  somewhere  for  us  to  go.  He  came  on  here ;  he  took  up  a  collection, 
I  do  not  know  of  how  much  money,  to  pay  his  way;  when  he  was  to 
come  back  he  was  to  take  us  on.  When  he  was  here  in  this  city  he 
sent  for  more  money,  and  we  took  up  another  collection,  and  sent  it  to 
him ;  but  whether  he  got  it  or  no  I  do  not  know.  He  wrote  again  to 
know  whether  we  would  like  to  go  there,  to  Kansas.  He  said  that  In- 
diana was  a  better  place ;  that  in  Kansas  we  would  starve  out ;  and  he 
said  hpw  would  we  like  it  in  Indiana.  He  sent  circulars  down  there 
and  all  that,  and  we  said  all  right,  to  go  on.  We  thought  it  w:i8  a  long 
way  to  go  to  Kansas.  He  came  back  so  soon  that  I  did  not  think  he 
had  been  down  there  anyway.  He  came  back,  and  said  that  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Langsdale  and  Mr.  Clay,  and  they  had  fixed  up  a  circular.  He 
said,  -^  Now,  boys,  all  is  fixed  for  you,  and  they  want  you  out  there ;" 
and  he  said,  ''You  must  go  there."  He  said  that  we  could  not  go  any 
farther,  nor  go  to  Kansas ;  he  said  that  we  would  go  to  Indiana ;  that 
they  had  furnished  the  money ;  but  he  said,  ''  They  won't  furnish  the 
money  for  you  to  go  to  Kansas,  but  yon  must  stop  there  in  Indiana." 
I  said  all  right;  I  would  do  that.  And  he  said  that  the  Preacher  Giay 
said  that  the  women  could  get  $10  a  week  out  there  for  pealing  toma- 
toes and  for  waiting  girls.  That  was  pretty  high,  you  know,  and  it 
took  with  the  negroes  powerful.  I  asked  what  would  become  of  the 
old  women  in  North  Carolina.    He  said  we  could  leave  them  or  take 
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them.  He  said  that  funds  were  all  ready  made  up  there  for  as ;  so  we 
concluded  to  go  out.  I  thoug^ht  I  would  bring  my  wife  with  me,  and  he 
appointed  a  time  for  us  to  come.  That  day,  though,  I  thought  it  was 
best  to  leave  my  wife  and  look  at  the  thing  for  myself.  He  held  another 
meeting,  and  he  said,  ''Now,  men,  the  party  don't  want  any  women  out 
there."  He  said, ''  The  party  has  been  so  badly  fooled  that  we  don't 
want  them  out  there."  He  said,  ''  They  want  to  see  our  faces  first,  and 
know  that  its  all  right;"  and  that  is  the  reason  why  only  three  women 
went  out  in  that  first  crowd. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  tell  you  the  men  got  out  there  f — A.  He  said  we 
would  get  $15  month  now,  and  more  in  the  spring. 

Q.  When  spring  opened,  how  much  were  you  to  getf — A.  From 
eighteen  to  twenty  or  twenty-tive  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  circular  sa.d  ?  Was  it  read  over  to  you  f — 
A.  He  was  reading  something,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  circular 
said  it  or  no. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  Perry  ?— A.  Sam  Perry  I  I  think  he  is  a 
bad  fellow. 

Q.  You  think  he  is  a  bad  fellow,  do  yonf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  down 
on  people  going  around  among  the  ignorant  people  to  fool  them. 

Q.  He  fooled  you,  did  he 7 — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  fooled  the  whole  bustin' 
bilin'  of  us. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  about  the  schools  out  there t  That, was  one  of 
his  big  points,  was  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  about  the  schools,  I  found 
that  true. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  the  climate  t — A.  He  said  it  was  just  one 
degree  colder  there  than  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  that? — A.  1  think  he  did  not  get  that* 
down  right.    But  it  is  not  the  cold  out  there  that  I  am  standing  back 
home  on.    It  is  my  labor  and  forage  I  am  after.    I  am  frost-bitten  now ; 
I  never  was  beiore  iu  my  life;  and  if  I  live  I  am  never  goiag  to  be  no 
more. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  when  you  got  frost-bitten  f — A.  I  was  shuck- 
ing corn ;  it  was  wet  and  muddy  and  miry  out  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  want  to  be  frost-bitten  any  more? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  by  him  nor  Indiana  either.  But  I  sort  of  smelt  a  rat  when  I  first 
came  to  this  here  depot,  down  here.  I  said  to  him,  <*  Why  ain't  you 
doing  what  you  were  going  to  do?"  He  said  he  hadn't  seen  the  lead- 
ing parties  yet.  I  said  I  did  not  know  we  were  going  to  stay  here  more 
than  a  day,  and  now  it  was  two  days ;  and  he  said  it  was  no  difference 
to  me,  and  for  me  to  keep  still.  I  said,  '^  What  did  you  come  to  this 
place  for?"  We  came  here  at  your  beck  and  call,  and  you  ought  to 
come  to  us  now  and  help  us  out.  We  had  to  go  to  the  other  depot  down 
here;  and  he  began  to  wean  off  from  us  clean  till  we  got  to  Oreen  Oaa* 
tie ;  I  went  to  Indianapolis,  but  to  Greencastle  I  would  not  go. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  get  there  ? — A.  I  got  there  over  night. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  your  own  way  out  there? — A.  I  paid  $19;  that  is 
what  I  paid  to  the  emigrant  society  and  the  exodus. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Perry  any  thing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  pay  it  ? — A.  I  paid  my  fareage ;  and  Perry 
said  the  head  authorities  said  for  all  that  had  had  money  to  pay  out  for 
the  rest  up  here  to  Washington  Oity,  and  from  herethe  road  was  already 
opened  for  us.  There  were  several  standing  around  there  who  wanted 
to  come,  and  who  had  no  money,  and  I  pulled  out  my  money  and  paid 
it  for  them  on  Sam  Perry's  say-so.  I  paid  that  money  to  get  here,  and 
then  I  paid  another  dollar  right  here  at  the  depot. 
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Q.  What  did  you  pay  that  for  I— A.  To  help  the  others.  Peter  WiU- 
iams  had  his  roll-book  going  along  raising  a  collection,  and  I  gave  him 
ft  dollar. 

Q.  Where  is  Peter  Williams  now  t — A.  He  is  in  a  coal  mine  down 
below  Greencastle. 

Q.  Do  you  know  T.  0.  Williams  t — A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Scott  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Taylor  Evans  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  money  to  go  home  on  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  come  here  with  f — A.  I  sent 
home  for  it. 

Q.  To  whom  f — A.  To  old  Dr.  Howard's  son. 

Q.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  send  you  the  money  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  anything  to  go  home  on  from  here  7 — A.  No,  sir  ;  it 
cost  me  $27  from  Oreencastle  here. 

Q.  Not  from  Greencastle  here  f — A.  I  think  that  is  what  I  paid,  sir. 

Q.  They  robbed  you,  then.  Where  did  you  buy  your  ticket  I — A.  I 
bought  it  at  Indianapolis ;  I  paid  my  fare  on  the  train  from  Oreencastle 
to  Indianapolis,  and  bought  a  ticket  from  Indianapolis  here ;  I  think 
the  man  I  got  it  from  said  he  paid  $16  for  it ;  and  then  $1  on  top  of 
that  to  Oreencastle  was  $17.55. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  paid  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  Mr.  Howard  send  you  I — A.  Twenty  dol- 
lars. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

'  Q.  Did  you  write  any  letters  back,  or  have  any  written,  to  your  col- 
ored friends  at  home  telling  them  not  to  come  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  wrote  them  for  you  ? — A.  One  colored  fellow,  who  went  there 
with  me ;  he  wrote  them. 

Q.  You  cannot  write  yourself? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  letters  received  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  smart  of 
them.    I  got  letters  back  from  them. 

Q.  Did  anybody  deceive  you  about  those  letters  ? — A.  I  got  one  man 
to  write  a  letter  for  me,  I  do  not  know  who  he  was,  and  he  did  not  write 
it  exactly  as  I  wanted  him  to,  and  I  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  burnt  it 
up. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  to  write  7 — A.  I  said,  this  is  not  the  pla<5e 
for  colored  folks  ,*  that  they  said  it  would  be  better  in  the  spring,  but 
there  was  no  capital  or  labor  for  them ;  that  it  was  very  cold,  and  they 
better  not  come  out  there. 

Q.  How  did  he  write  it  ? — ^A.  He  wrote  to  them  to  come  right  on  ; 
that  it  was  all  right,  and  that  I  was  as  fat  as  a  bear,  and  weighed  over 
200  pounds. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  find  out  that  he  had  deceived  you  7 — A.  I 
didn't  seal  up  the  letter ;  he  wanted  to  send  it  right  away  ^  but  I  kept 
it  for  this  man  near  me  to  read  ;  I  bu'sted  it  open,  and  showed  it  to  him, 
and  told  him  what  I  had  told  the  man  to  put  into  it;  he  saw  it,  and 
read  what  that  white  man  had  said,  and  it  didn't  work  right. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  7 — A.  He  was  a  white  man  at  Oreencastle ;  I 
don't  know  his  name;  I  don't  know  many  folks  out  there. 

Q.  Did  anybody  say  anything  to  you  before  you  went  there,  or  after 
you  got  there,  about  how  you  were  to  vote  7 — A.  Well,  sir,  they  said, 
•*I  reckon  j^ou  are  all  voters  7"  and  I  said,  "yes ;"  but  I  don't  know 
whether  the  man  that  said  that  was  a  Bepublican  or  a  Democrat.    Di- 
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rectly  I  caught  ap  with  another  fellow,  and  he  said,  ^'All  yon  folks  that 
are  coming  onght  to  come  before  the  Ist  of  May  :  after  that  we  don't 
want  no  more  of  yoa."  I  said  to  the  boys, ''  Look  here,  boys,  this  is 
poor  encouragement ;  our  folks  in  North  Carolina  can't  get  out  here 
before  that  time." 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  wanted  them  to  be  there  by  the  1st  of  May 
for  T — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  what  his  politics  was :  but  he  said  after 
the  1st  of  May  he  didn't  wapt  another  one  of  us  aarkies  to  move  in 
there. 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  he  said  that  to  you  t — A.  It  was  at  the  depot 
down  at  Greencastle. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  to  anybody  else  f — A.  There  were  four  or  five 
others  standing  about  there. 

Q.  You  think  you  can  do  better  in  North  Carolina  than  you  did  out 
there  f — ^A.  At  present  prices  I  can. 

Q.  You  have  an  opportunity  to  educate  your  children  in  North  Caro- 
lina, haven't  you  7 — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  schools  there. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  same  chance  as  the  whit€  people  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  summoned  before  this  committee? — A. 
I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Who  first  spoke  to  you  about  it  t — A.  Do  you  mean  before  the 
committee?  I  don't  know  who  was  the  first  man  who  spoke  to  me 
about  it. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  were  spoken  to  ? — A,  I  was  in  Green- 
castle ;  I  was  talking  about  coming,  and  they  wanted  me  to  stop  here 
when  I  came  through. 

Q.  Who  did  ? — A.  Some  persons  down  there. 

Q.  Did  Sheriff  Lewman  want  you  to  stop  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  you  to  testify? — A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  to  say  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  you  to  do? — A.  No,  sir.  He  said 
that  they  might  want  me  before  this  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Sheriff  Lewman? — A.  I  never  saw  him  but  three 
times,  and  but  twice  to  know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Allen,  his  deputy?-^ A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know 
him. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  the  money  to  come  here  on  ? — A.  I  got  it  last 
Saturday ;  it  came  Thursday,  but  I  was  out  in  the  country  when  it 
came. 

Q.  Who  handed  you  the  money  ? — ^A.  Sheriff  Lewman  got  it  for  me ; 
I  saw  by  the  first  letter  where  they  were  going  to  send  it. 

Q.  Did  Sheriff  Lewman  pass  himself  off  on  you  as  a  Eepublican  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  he  said  he  was  a  full-blooded  Democrat. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  his  passing  himself  off  as  a  Republican  on  others? 
— ^A.  I  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know  it.  I  saw  him  at  Greencastle, 
and  then  I  came  up  to  Indianapolis  and  saw  him. 

Q.  It  was  after  you  was  here  that  he  gave  you  that  money? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  never  got  it,  however,  until  Monday ;  it  was  on  Thursday 
before  last,  and  I  did  not  come  to  town  until  Saturday. 

Q.  You  had  talked  with  him  about  it  before  ? — A.  I  said  I  wanted  to 
go  hom6 ;  he  was  asking  me  how  I  liked  the  country,  and  I  told  him, 
and  I  said  if  I  had  money  I  wanted  to  go  home. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  the  Democrats  not  hiring  your  people 
out  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  bear  of  some  hoases  that  were  burnt  oat  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  heard  of  one  that  a  tree  was  sawed  down  on  it. 
|[^Q.  Was  that  because  they  were  going  to  let  colored  people  live  in  it  7 
— A.  That  is  what  I  heard. 

Q.  You  thought  then,  that  if  you  were  getting  into  a  place  where 
there  were  such  Democrats  as  that,  it  was  no  better  than  it  was  at  home  ? — 
A.  Ko,  sir ;  for  I  do  not  know  who  was  doing  that.  I  know  the  poor  classes 
out  there  are  Republicans,  and  they  do  not  want  colored  people  in  there ; 
they  say  they  take  away  their  labor,  atid  cut  down  their  wages,  and 
they  are  against  it. 

^Q.  You  think  they  are  opposed  to  your  coming  there? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  know  that  they  are.  There  is  one  party  among  the  colored  folks  out 
there  that  do  not  want  us  to  come  and  one  party  that  does. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  who  first  told  yon  that  you  must  oome  before 
this  committee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  cannot  remember  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  anybody  about  what  you  were  going  to 
swear  to  here  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  man  over  there  (indicating  Mr.  O.  S.  B.  Wall)  t 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  him  upon  that  subject  ? — A. 
He  said  something  to  me  about  it,  and  told  me  who  he  was;  but  I  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Q.  Did  you  not  complain  pretty  bitterly,  while  you  were  passing 
through  here,  about  your  treatment  in  North  Carolina? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  said  anything  about  it ;  the  other  folks  were  talking,  and  I  was 
standing  by  and  listening;  I  said  that,  if  the  prices  were  such  as  the 
circular  said,  it  was  better  than  the  prices  we  were  getting  in  North 
Carolina. 

Q.  I  mean  down  here  at  the  depot ;  were  you  not  complaining  very 
bitterly  down  there  about  the  Democrats  in  North  Carolina  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  never  said  anything,  except  as  to  present  prices  in  Indiana. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  thought  if  you  could  get  better  wages  you  would  go  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  believed  the  circular  and  what  Sam.  Perry  said  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  going  back  home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  going  back 
home. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 
Q.  And  going  to  stay  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  I  ever  get  there. 
The  committee  then  adjourned  to  10.30  a.  m.  Monday. 
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SIXTEENTH  DAY. 

Wasuington,  Monday^  February  16, 1880. 

The  committee  met  parsuant  to  adjournment,  and  proceeded  with  the 
taking  of  testimony. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GREEN  RCTFFIN. 
Green  Rufjpin  (colored)  was  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  State  where  you  live  when  at  home  ? — Answer.  I  live  in 
Wilson  County,  North  Carolina. 

I^Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  home ! — A.  Its  a  bout  two  months 
now,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been?— A.  To  Indianapolis. 

Q  How  did  you  come  to  go  there  f — A.  Well.,  sir,  there  came  news 
about  there  in  the  settlement,  that  if  we  would  all  agree  to  go  out  to 
the  Western  States,  to  Indianapolis,  we  could  live  considerably  better 
out  there.'  Well,  it  get  my  head  deranged,  so  I  had  no  sense  to  make 
any  bargains  to  work  at  home,  and  I  said  I  would  go,  and  I  would 
carry  my  folks ;  but  I  didn't,  and  I  pat  off  and  goes  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  family  ? — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  the  first  party  that  went! — A.  No,  sir;  I  went 
with  the  second  party. 

Q.  Did  yon  pay  your  own  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  cost  you  to  get  there  f — A.  I  think  it 
was  $15.65. 

Q.  Well,  when  you  got  there,  what  did  you  do  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I 
done  nothing  for  about  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  work  at  all  ? — A.  Sometimes  I  could  get  some — 
just  a  little  more  than  enough  to  board  me  and  pay  rent.  I  tried  every 
day  to  get  work,  except  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Daring  the  two  months  that  yoa  were  there  how  much  work  did 
you  do  f — A.  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  work  half  the  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoa  work  one  day  in  three? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  worked  one  week 
in  about  three  weeks.  Maybe  I  would  get  a  week's  work  for  a  whole 
week  at  a  time. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  f — A.  I  got  a  dollar  a  day  and  boarded 
myself,  and  furnished  my  own  tools. 

Q.  What  sort  of  work  did  you  do  ? — A.  I  was  putting  in  sewers 
about  the  city. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  furnish  your  own  shovel  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but 
they  furnished  the  picks. 

Q.  And  you  got  a  dollar  and  boarded  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  much  demand  there  for  work  ? — A.  There  was 
mighty  few  people  there  were  looking  for  workmen. 

Q.  Were  there  a  few  or  many  who  were  looking  for  work  ? — A.  There 
were  a  great  many  of  them  looking  for  work,  for  there  are  plenty  of 
people  there  as  bad  off  as  we  were. 

Q.  How  much  wages  were  yon  to  get  out  there  f — A.  Fifteen  dollars 
a  month  on  a  farm,  and  house  to  live  in,  firewood  furnished,  and  a 
cow  and  calf  to  milk  extra  for  each  family. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  truth  in  such  statements  ? — A.  None  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  on  your  way  back  to  North  Carolina  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  yoQ  expect  to  stay  there  t — A.  Fm  aiming  to  get  back  borne 
and  die  there. 

Q.  Yoa  are  going  to  stay  when  you  get  there  f — A.  I  am  going 
to  stay  right  at  home  and  advise  all  the  rest  to  stay. 

Q.  What  kind  of  advice  are  you  going  to  give  them  t — ^A.  1  am  going 
to  tell  them,  '<  Yon  have  got  a  home,  and  you  stay  there";  for  its  an 
abomination  to  go  where  yon  have  got  none*. 

Q.  Yon  speak  in  the  church  at  home  sometimes,  don't  yon  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  sometimes  in  the  prayer  meetings  and  round  about. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  speak  to  them  about  this  thing  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
if  I  live,  I  expect  to  tell  them  about  these  things. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  a  great  outrage  on  your  race  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a 
regular  abomination. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  Mr.  Bnffin,  who  was  once  in  Congress,  did  you 
not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  have  you  been  treated  since  the  war  down  there f — A.  As 
good  as  I  want  to  be.  Nobody  has  ever  bothered  me,  and  when  I  worked 
for  them  the}'  paid  me. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  down  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  every  election.  I  have 
never  missed  any  one  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  ticket  did  you  vote  ? — A.  Tbe  Republican  ticket. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ever  keep  you  from  voting  itf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  court  during  court  week  7 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  go  to  see 
how  court  goes  on  and  the  cases  there. 

Q.  Did  you  live  there  on  the  old  plantation  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a 
piece  of  ground  there  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  itf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  rent  from  a  landholder. 

Q.  What  sort  of  terms  do  you  get  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  if  you  tend  the  lands 
and  they  furnish  the  teams  and  all  the  utensils  and  seed,  and  I  do  the 
labor  and  board  myself,  I  get  a  half. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  living  for  yourself  and  family  in  that  way  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  heard  of  those  big  wages,  you  thought  you  could  do  bet- 
ter out  there  than  at  home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  its  a  man's  duty  to  do  better 
if  he  can,  but  if  you  don't  like  it,  why  then  don't  take  up  with  it. 

Q.  You  don't  like  it,  and  you  are  going  back  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  people  out  there  would  go  back  from  Indiana 
if  they  could  f — A.  I  know  of  two  families,  and  I  think  they  have  some- 
thing of  the  rise  of  eight  or  ten  children,  who  asked  me  to  do  something 
to  get  them  back,  and  I  said  I  would  do  my  best. 

Q.  And  yon  are  going  to  try  to  get  them  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  backf — A.  I  had  worked  and  got  seven  dollars 
that  I  saved ;  and  the  man  that  I  was  with  wrote  for  money,  and  they 
sent  him  $35,  and  he  lent  me  seven,  and  with  the  seven  I  had  it  brought 
me  here ;  and  when  I  got  here  I  had  nothing  to  eat,  but  I  was  this  nigh 
home. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  white  people  out  there  you  were  going  home  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  declared  I  wouldn't  live  in  their  State. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  advise  you  to  stay  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  said  they 
did  not  blame  you  immigrants  for  wanting  to  go  home,  but  said,  you 
try  and  stay  until  after  the  Presidential  election,  and  then  we  think  it 
is  best  for  you  to  go  home;  and  1  said  all  right,  and  I  went  on  my  way 
and  come  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  men  who  said  that  to  you  7 — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  been  raised  in  North  Carolina,  I  believe.    Now  tell  us 
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how  yoa  foand  the  weather  oat  there  in  Indiana  for  yoar  people  7 — ^A. 
It  was  too  coldf  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoa  notice  a  good  many  people  among  your  emigrants  who 
were  sick  f — A.  Yes^  sir ;  some  two  or  three  died  in  the  time.  There 
were  little  children  who  were  carried  to  the  graveyard  and  some  old 
ones. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  man  Perry— Sam.  Perry  f — A.  I  know  him  if  I 
see  him,  bat  I  wasn't  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Did  he  make  speeches  down  there  io  your  country  about  this  emi- 
gration matter? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  anybody  making  any 
speecbi's  in  Wilson,  but  when  I  got  to  town  I  found  this  thing  was  all 
through  there.  I  caught  hold  of  it  and  it  worried  me  so  that  I  got 
away. 

Senator  Blaib.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  how  many  people  advised  you 
to  stay  in  Indiana  until  after  the  election? — A.  I  didn't  take  any  notice 
how  many — no  more  than  I  know  this  was  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  How  many  times  f — A.  Twice. 

Q.  Only  twice? — A.  Only  twice  to  my  knowledge. 

Q-  Were  they  there  in  Indianapolis? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  in  the  city. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  said  that  to  you  ?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  kept  quiet  about  it  ? — A.  I  said  all  right  and  walked 
right  on. 

Q.  How  many  white  people  did  you  talk  with  while  you  were  there  ? 
— A.  A  great  many. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  them  probably  a  thousand  times? — A.  Yea,  sir, 
more  or  less. 

Q.  And  twice  only  somebody  said  for  you  to  hold  on  until  after  the 
election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can't  give  the  names  of  those  persons  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  their  politics  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  knew  yon  were  dissatisfied  out  there?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
could  see  that. 

Q.  You  don't  know  but  what  they  were  Democrats  who  wanted  you 
to  stay  there  and  vote  the  Democratic  ticket? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  These  Democrats  are  pretty  sharp,  and  up  to  a  great  many  tricks, 
ain't  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  reckon  so. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  have  when  you  started  to  Indiana  ? — A. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  to  get  there  ? — A.  $15.65. 

Q.  And  it  cost  you  something  to  live  on  the  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  loaned  out  88  to  a  colored 
man  who  was  going  on. 

Q.  Then  it  must  have  cost  you  some  $28  ? — A.  I  never  counted  it  up. 

Q.  When  you  got  ready  to  go  back,  when  did  you  start  from  Indiana  ? 
—A.  Thursday  morning  at  five  o'clock. 

Q.  This  last  week? — ix.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  arrive  here  ? — A.  Friday  night,  at  seven  o'clock. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  here  this  morning? — A.  Well,  sir,  Mr. 
Barnes  requested  of  me  to  stay. 

The  Chairman.  I  subpoenaed  him,  Mr.  Blair. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Barnes  requested  of  me  to  stay,  and  so  I  staid. 

Senator  Blaib.  Did  anybody  else  request  you  to  stay  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  if  Mr.  Vance  didn't  say  he  would  like  for  me  to  tarry. 

Q.  How  did  anybody  know  you  had  $tny  thing  to  tell  about  this  emigra- 
tion ? — A.  They  spoke  to  me  in  the  depot,  and  I  said  I  was  going  home 
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from  Indianapolis ;  and  they  asked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and  I  said  I  didn't 
like  it  all.  I  said  to  them  *'  Do  yoa  know  of  a  man  here  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Barnes  F    They  said  "  Yes.'' 

Q.  How  did  yon  come  to  know  him  f — A.  Because  I  was  raised  with 
him  right  there  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  You  say  you  got  work  only  a  third  of  the  time  you  were  out  there  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  at  home,  how  much  would  you  have  gotten  T — A. 
I  would  have  worked  every  day  if  the  weather  was  suitable. 

Q.  Yon  could  work  all  the  time  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  idle  people  down  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  make 
themselves  idle — that  is  all  there  is  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  demand  for  labor  ?  Is  it  so  that  the  whole  colored 
people  there  can  work? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  want, 

Q.  From  January  to  January  ? — A.  Yes,  "sir. 

Q.  Do  you  work  out  yourself? — A.  I  farm,  sir. 

Q.  You  rent  land,  do  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean,  then,  that  you  can  work  on  the  piece  of  land  that  you 
hire  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  that  your  people  generally  can  have  labor  by  the 
day,  every  single  day  in  the  year  ? — A.  They  don't  do  much  of  that  kind 
of  hiring  down  there  with  us. 

Q.  You  mean,  then,  they  can  work  on  their  land  or  land  that  they  hire  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  there  are  a  good  many  days  that  you  don't  have  to  work  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  a  good  many  days  when  you  won't  have  to  work 
if  you  are  up  with  your  business. 

Q.  And  it  is  in  that  way  that  you  mean  that  you  have  work  every  day 
in  the  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  can  do  that  in  Indiana,  can't  he  ? — A.  I  didn't  inquire  about 
that. 

Q.  When  you  got  there  you  didn't  have  any  such  work  as  that  to  do  ? 
— A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  But  you  got  a  chance  to  dig  sewers  in  Indianapolis  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  struck  it  for  awhile. 

Q.  That  is  not  good  work  for  farmers  to  do,  is  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  but 
they  tell  me  they  don't  have  any  use  for  farmers  much  until  about 
March.  I  went  round  for  about  ten  miles  from  the  city  all  round. 
Some  of  them  said  they  would  take  me  in  March,  but  I  said  I  couldn't 
be  there  in  March.  They  asked  me  where  I  was  going  to  be.  I  said  I 
reckon  I  would  be  dead  if  I  staid  there,  for  I  must  have  something  to 
eat  between  this  and  March. 

Q.  Yet  you  say  you  accumulated  $7  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  that's  noth- 
ing to  what  I  would  get  at  home. 

Q.  You  don't  think  you  had  the  chance  out  there  that  you  have  at 
home  ? — A.  Not  the  beginning  of  the  chances. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  good  many  colored  people  have  got  chances  to 
work,  and  have  scattered  out  among  the  farmers  and  are  doing  well  ? — 
A.  Well,  sir,  some  of  them  have,  and  if  they  don't  like  it  they  say  they 
do. 

Q.  If  they  don't  like  it  they  say  they  do  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  don't  see 
how  they  liked  it  though,  when  they  say  they  can't  get  work  and  are 
most  fit  to  starve. 

Q.  You  think  they  don't  tell  it,  then,  as  it  is  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't 
think  so,  because  I  could  see  their  condition  myself. 
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Q.  At  the  same  time  they  seem  to  like  it  better  than  North  Carolina  t 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yoa  saw  many  men  who  have  families,  and  who  want  to  get 
back  home  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  told  me  so. 

Q.  And  these  are  the  only  ones  you  know  who  want  to  get  back  f — A. 
They  are  the  only  ones  who  told  me  so. 

Q.  Yoa  are  a  preacher,  and  a  sociable  sort  of  a  man,  and  yon  go  round 
among  them  a  great  deal  at  Indianapolis  7 — A.  I  didn't  have  anything 
to  say  of  the  Scriptures  among  them. 

Q.  You  saw  them  and  talked  with  them,  though f — A.  Mighty  little; 
I  talked  mighty  little  myself. 

Q.  But  you  saw  most  of  them  and  talked  with  them  f — A.  I  couldn't 
say  that  and  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  But  you  saw  a  good  deal  of  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  them. 

Q.  And  two  of  them  said  they  wanted  to  get  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  this  matter  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.  And  you  want  to  get  back  home  and  die  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  don't  want  to  die  right  away,  do  you  ? — A.  I  hope  not, 
but  I  am  going  to  tell  them  not  to  go  out  there  to  Indiana ;  I  ain't  going 
myself  no  more ;  but  I  shall  not  pester  them  if  they  want  to  go  and  find 
out  for  themselves. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  a  right  to  go  if  they  want  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  the  same  right  to  go  to  Indiana  as  a  white  man  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  the  white  people  out  there  much  as  to  whether 
they  thought  the  colored  people  ought  to  go  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  politicians  out  there,  and  talk  politics  with  themT 
— ^A.  I  don't  talk  politics  with  anybody  if  I  can  help  it. 

Q.  Why  not  t — A.  I  don't  believe  in  taking  up  too  much  time  with  that 
sort  of  stuff,  and  if  I  can  get  labor  and  get  my  money  for  it,  I  rather  for 
that. 

Q.  But  the  question  is,  did  you  talk  any  politics  out  there  f — A.  Not 
unless  somebody  attacked  me  about  it. 

Q.  Did  anybody  attack  you  with  it  f — ^A.  I  told  you  that  gentleman 
did,  who  asked  me  to  stay  until  after  the  day  of  election. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others  who  talked  the  merits  of  the  political  ques- 
tion with  you  ',  argued  with  you  about  it  7 — ^A.  Not  that  1  can  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  Those  two  Republicans  or  Democrats  told  you  to  stay  antil  after 
the  election  ? — A.  I  didn't  know  what  their  politics  were. 

Q.  Didn't  they  tell  you  you  would  have  an  easy  time  when  it  came 
spring  f — A.  Some  did  and  some  did  not ;  so  me  of  them  said  it  would  be 
the  same  thing  all  the  year. 

Q.  Some  of  them  said  it  was  better  for  you  to  go  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  were  Bepublicans  or  Democrats  f — 
A.  I  am  certain  there  were  two  of  them  who  were  Eepublicans ;  they 
were  the  same  two  who  sent  off  my  letters. 

Q.  They  were  Bepublicans  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  anxious,  then,  for  you  to  stay  f — A.  They  were  Re- 
publicans, and  they  said  I  had  better  go  back. 

Q,  They  advised  you  to  come  back  home  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Were  they  very  strong  Republicans  f — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  good  looking  men? — A.  Yes,  sirj  they  looked  like  in  - 
telligent  men. 
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Q.  And  they  advised  yoa  to  leave  Indiana f — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
thought  it  best,  as  they  said  we  were  most  on  to  starvation. 

Q.  These  people  who  go  oat  there  didn't  take  money  to  bay  land, 
and  so  they  have  to  work  and  earn  some  before  they  can  make  any 
purchases  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  went  to  Indiana  with  three  or  five  handred  dollars  in  his 
pocket  he  could  do  as  he  pleased,  could  he  not  f — A.  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars wouldn't  go  far  with  him  there  to  buy  land. 

Q.  How  far  would  it  go  in  North  Carolina  ? — A.  A  right  smart  piece. 

Q.  It  wouldn't  buy  much  in  Baleigh  would  it? — A.  Well,  sir,  I 
haven't  been  there  since  I  was  a  boy. 

Q.  Well,  8500  wouldn't  buy  much  in  a  city  f — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  And  wouldn't  do  so  in  Indianapolis f — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  would. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  go  out  into  the  unsettled  parts  of  Indiana  as 
in  North  Carolina,  then  it  would  go  pretty  far,  wouldn't  it  7 — A.  I  can't 
keep  up  with  you  about  that ;  I  am  telling  only  as  far  as  I  went. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  were  to  go  out  in  the  country  it  would  go  farther  than 
in  the  city  ? — A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  have  not  any  experience  of  it. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Mr.  Blair  hasasked  you  if  you  believe  it  is  right 
for  a  man  to  go  anywhere  in  this  country  that  he  pleases,  and  you  said 
you  do  think  so.  Do  yon  think  it  is  right  to  be  induced  to  leave  your 
home  and  go  away  where  you  are  not  known,  and  where  you  cannot  get 
work,  by  means  of  falsehoods  and  misrepresentations  7 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  think  a  man  ought  to  be  induced  in  that  way  to  go 
where  he  would  be  worse  ofif  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  that  has  been  done  in  this  case  7 — A.  Yes,  sir }  with 
me  and  all  the  rest. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  colored  people  towards  this  man 
Perry  7 — A.  The  feeling,  so  far  as  I  presume  of  it,  ts  great  dissatisfaction 
with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Syphax,  I  will  swear  yon  as  the  next  witness. 

The  witness,  John  B.  Syphax  (colored),  addressed  the  chair  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  state  here  that  the  testimony  which  I 
have  to  give  before  your  honorable  committee  will  relate  altogether  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Windom,  who  is  a  member  of  this 
committee.  L  expect  to  charge  him,  and  1  believe  that  I  can  prove  that 
he  originated  this  matter,  and  I  make  the  special  request  that  he  be 
here  to  listen  to  it.  1  shall  regard  him  as  the  originator  of  this  move- 
ment, and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  here  and  hear  my  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  we  will  not  examine  you  until  he  is 
present. 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  W.  DODD. 

J.  W.  DoDD  was  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Youmay  state  where  yon  resida — Answer.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Q.  State  what  positions  you  have  occupied  in  the  State. — ^A.  I  have 
occupied  official  positions  in  the  State  for  some  years,  but  not  now. 

Q.  You  have  been  auditor  of  the  State  7 — A.  I  have  been  for  two  terms 
or  four  years. 

Q.  You  reside  at  Indianapolis  now  7— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  matter  of  this  emigration  of 
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colored  people  into  our  State? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  of  it  and 
read  of  it  in  the  newspapers,  and  have  seen  them  arrive  in  droves  and 
squads,  and  .noticed  them  afterwards  on  the  streets,  and  talked  to  a  good 
many  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  them  making  any  statements  on  the  subject ! 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  present  when  some  of  them  majtle  and  subscribed 
to  certain  statements,  and  I  have  read  some  statements  made  when  I 
wasn't  present. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them  who  made  statements 
to  3 our  knowledge  ? 

(Tbe  witness  produced  a  paper  containing  names,  and  then  answered:) 

A.  Well,  I  talked  with  liTeedliam  Green  and  Peter  Dew,  John  Taylor, 
Louis  Williams,  a  man  named  Miller,  and  Robert  Mawl^y. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Needham  Green  making  a  statement  in  writing  f 
— A.  1  didn't  see  it ;  I  only  know  what  I  heard  him  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Peter  Dew  making  a  statement! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  make  it? — A.  I  don't  know 'as  I  did.  I  think  I 
was  present  when  he  Kigned  it;  I  wasn't  present  when  he  made  it. 

Q.  See  if  you  can  identify  that  as  a  copy  of  the  paper  you  know  of  his 
making  (handing  witness  a  paper). — A.  I  am  not  certain,  sir,  that  I 
was  present  when  he  made  that  statement,  but  I  heard  him  state  all  that 
was  here. 

Q.  If  you  can  identify  that  as  the  statement  substantially  made  to 
you,  do  so. — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  heard  him  state  all  that  is  here. 

Q.  Yon  may  read  that  then. 

The  Witness  (reading):  '*  I,  Peter  Dew,  make  the  following  statement 
of  my  own  free  will  this  the  19th  day  of  June,  1880:  I,  with  400  other 
persons  emigrated  to  Indiana  four  weeks  ago.  I  came  here  through  pre- 
vious promises  made  by  Samuel  Perry  and  Peter  Williams,  both  of  whom 
are  Republicans.  They  represented  that  I  would  receive  for  labor  on 
farms  $15  per  month,  provisions,  and  a  cow  and  calf,  and  in  the  city 
would  be  paid  $2.50  per  day.  They  also  said  that  each  one  who  came 
would  be  given  and  furnished  a  house;  that  we  could  buy  land  in  any 
tract  that  we  wanted  for  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  acre. 
Not  one  of  these  promises  is  true,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  haven't  found 
work  of  any  kind  except  at  a  coal  yard  and  stave  factory,  where  I 
worked  four  days  and  received  $2.50.  I  can't  find  any  work  ;  my  money 
is  all  gone,  and  I  will  have  to  call  on  the  city  for  help.  I  am  a  Repub- 
lican, and  I  came  here  expecting  to  vote  that  ticket."  Yes,  sir,  he  made 
all  those  statements  to  me.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  was  present  when 
he  ma<le  this  statement. 

Q.  Did  he  Siiy  anything  to  you  about  going  back  ? — A.  He  said  he 
would  like  to  go  back,  and  he  was  trying  to  collect  money  to  get  back 
the  first  day  1  saw  him. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  of  family  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  had  a  wife  and 
several  children. 

Q.  Was  his  family  with  him  ? — A.  I  can't  say  positively,  but  I  think 
he  had  them. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  Needham  Green  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  talked  to  four 
or  tive  together,  among  whom  those  names  I  mentioned,  and  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  state  what  each  one  said  by  himself,  except  Peter  Dew  ; 
him  I  remember  particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Needham  Green  so  that  you  can  recollect  what  he 
said  ? — A.  I  think  I  can. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  telling  you  that  the  reason  he  came  was 
that  Perry  and  Williams  and  Evaus*^  promised  him  work,  and  that  he 
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would  bp  paid  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  day,  and  that  houses  were  fur- 
nished there  waitiug  for  the  emigrants  ? — A.  Yes,  sir^  I  think  all  four 
8aid  so. 

(i.  Do  you  remember  Green  and  the  others,  whether  those  or  not  made 
particular  statements  that  Ferry  and  others  told  them  that  there  were  5U0 
<tarpenters  pushing  all  the  time  building  homes  for  emigrants  ? — A.  I 
tbink  one  of  them  made  that  statement — one  of  those  whose  names  I 
gave  you. 

Q.  How  did  they  say  they  found  things  out  there  agreeing  with  those 
promises! — A.  They  said  they  had  been  deceived  and  disappointed,  and 
if  they  had  their  way  about  it  the  colored  men  in  ^orth  Carolina  would 
know  the  facts  and  be  told  to  stay  at  home. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  about  going  out  there  to  vote  the  indepen- 
dent E^'publican  ticket  ? — A.  Some  of  them  said  that ;  I  asked  Peter 
Dews  about  it  and  he  would  not  say  what  was  the  purpose,  but  he  ex- 
]>ected  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  lie  thought  he  was  expected  to 
do  that,  and  that  all  of  them  were.  Some  of  them  s^iid  they  were  told 
before  they  left  North  Carolina  that  they  were  ex|>ected  to  be  good  strong 
liepnblicans — valiant,  stout-hearted  Kepublicnns. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  a  man  named  John  Taylor  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he 
was  in  the  party,  and  that  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  lie  says  here,  '*  1  was  induced  to  leave  North  Carolina  by  Sam'l 
Perry  and  Williams,  who  are  Kepublicans.  They  told  me  I  would  be 
)>aid  $2  and  $3  per  day  with  home  furnished }  firewood,  and  cow  and 
calf  free;  that  they  were  furnishing  clothing, &g.,  ready;  that  land 
would  be  furnished  in  such  tracts  as  the  emigrants  wanted,  and  they 
would  have  from  six  to  seven  years  to  pay  it  in  t — A.  Yea,  sir ;  1  think 
all  four  said  so. 

Q.  That  these  lands  could  be  had  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half 
per  acre  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  a  hundred  acres  could  be  bought  by  each  emigrant? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  They  also  stated  they  could  have  a  number  of  years  to  pay 
for  it  in. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  speak  about  what  time  they  were  expected  to  go 
or  to  get  to  Indiana  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  heard  any  of  them  say  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  women's  wages  would  be  as  represented  to  them 
down  in  North  Carolina! — A.  They  said  it  was  rei>resented  that  plenty 
of  work  could  be  had  for  them  as  house  servants,  and  that  they  could  get 
three  to  five  dollars  per  werk. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  good  servant  girls  in  Indiana  T — A.  Well, 
sir,  one  of  our  best  servants  gets  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a 
half  per  week. 

Q.  That  is  tor  choice  women  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  get  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen dollars  per  month. 

Q.  You  have  seen  some  of  the  women  folks  who  came  with  these  em- 
igrants ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them. 

Q.  Are  they  such  as  would  be  employed  to  do  house  work  in  Indian- 
apolis?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  They  are  women  with  children,  and 
a  good  many  of  them  small  children  such  as  would  not  be  desired  in  such 
a  place. 

Q.  You  talked  with  Louis  Williams,  did  younoti — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  Is  the  same  man  whose  statement  was  read  here  by  Mr.  East!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  made  substantially  the  same  statements  to  you !— A.  Yes,  sir 
I  believe  I  saw  him  make  that  statement. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  a  man  by  the  name  of  James  Wooten  ? — A.  I 
am  not  positive,  but  I  think  sot  I  thiuk  he  was  one  of  the  parties  i 
talked  with. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  those  talks  with  those  parties  ? — A.  I  saw 
them  in  the  street,  and  in  the  room  in  the  Sentinel  building,  aud  in  the 
rooms  of  the  o(!ice  of  the  auditor  of  state. 

Q.  Were  they  all  miinifesting  a  wish  to  go  home,  if  they  had  the 
means  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  understood  from  them. 

Q.  Were  they  all  men  of  fimily  t — A.  I  think  most  of  them  were. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  man  by  the  name  of  Samuel  McKay! — A. 
Ko,  sir ;  not  by  name. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  complain  of  being  abused  in  North  Carolina  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  the  men  I  talked  with  said  they  were  well  enough  off  in  Nortu 
Carolina  and  making  a  living.    Some  of  them  saiil  they  had  disposed  of 
their  little  property  to  get  there  to  Indiana.     Some  of  them  had  sold  a 
little  ground,  aud  a  cow  and  calf,  and  a  horse  and  wagon  to  get  the' 
means,  and  had  spent  it  all  and  had  arrived  there  destitute. 

Q.  You  have  spent  all  your  life  in  Indiana,  Mr.  Dodd  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
since  I  was  a  boy. 

Q.  And  about  twenty-five  years  in  Indianapolis? — A.  I  went  there  in 
1850, 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  much  more  unpromising  place  where  a  man  couM 
go  to  look  for  work  at  this  time? — A.  I  wouldn't  advise  anybody  to  go 
there  at  this  time. 

Q.  White  or  black  or  any  color  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  for  two  or  three 
3'ears  past  the  supply  for  every  kind  of  labor  has  been  ample.  The  rea- 
son is  this,  that  Indianapolis  had  a  very  rapid  growth  up  to  1873.  It 
was  very  prosperous  and  buildings  and  improvements  were  going  on 
very  fast.  The  town  and  country  round  were  tilled  up  with  laborers, 
and  we  had  inflation  in  prices,  but  that  suddenly  stopped  and  these 
men  are  there,  and  there  are  more  of  them  than  can  be  employed. 

Q.  Isn't  there  much  suffering  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  wouldn't 
many  of  them  die  from  want  unless  they  were  helped  by  public  charity  I 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  record  of  the  township  trustees  show  that  last  winter 
many  of  them  were  suffering  and  had  to  be  helped.  It  is  a  very  un- 
promising place  just  now  for  poor  people.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  better 
now  than  for  several  years  past,  and  I  hope  it  is. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  Indianapolis,  and 
through  the  State? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  believe  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  any  Republican  newspapers  discouraging  this 
immigration? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  have.  I  don't  remember 
now  but  one  paper  ever  saying  anything  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  The  Indianapolis  News. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  square  in  the  traces,  is  it  ? — A.  It  doesn't  call  itself 
a  ];Lepublican  newspaper  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  calls  itself  an  independent  newspaper? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
what  it  calls  itself. 

Q.  \"ou  haven't  noticed  any  other  paper  of  even  Eepublican  leaning 
that  has  discouraged  this  movement  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  they  have 
all  encouraged  it,  so  far  as  I  know.  • 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  in  Indianapolis  as  to  whether  this  is  a  political 
movement  or  not  ? — A.^  I  thiuk  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  man  of  reason- 
able intelligence  who  reads  the  papers,  that  it  is  a  Ki3publican  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  State  of  Indiana.  I  think  that  is 
public  opinion.    It  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Bepublican  news- 
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papers  approve  it,  and  men  who  talk  on  the  streets  chnckle  at  it,  while 
Dtmocrats  swear  it. 

Q.  The  truth  is,  it  is  as  mach  a  question  there  as  any  that  has  ever 
been  before  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  there  is  another  reason  ^r  above 
that,  and  that  is  that  you  can't  acconnt  for  it  on  any  other  ground. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  go  there,  except  to  be  used  for  thai 
purpose.  They  leave  a  climate  that  is  hospitable  and  congenial  to 
them, and  go  where  they  can't  get  work,  and  where  they  are  nrisuited  ; 
their  native  country  to  a  country  where  they  are  not  wanted,  where 
they  are  not  acclimated  ;  to  an  inhospitable  country  where  they  suffer 
and  die ;  and  for  all  this  you  have  to  give  a  reason,  and  you  can't  find  it 
anywhere  except  from  the  evidences  I  have  given  you :  that  is,  the 
movement  is  for  political  purposes.  The  real  movers  may  be  concealed, 
but  they  pull  the  trigger  all  the  same.    That  is  my  judgment  of  it. 

Senator  Blair.  Uave  you  ever  been  to  North  Carolina f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  colored  i)eople  being  subjected  to 
hardshi])s  and  abuses  there  in  tlie  last  fifteen  years,  or  in  the  South 
generally  ? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  have ;  my  icnpression,  from  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard  from  others,  is  that  they  are  doing  well. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  the  people  who  live  there  have  lost  some  of 
their  rights,  and  think  they  can  do  better  elsewhere T — A.  No, sir;  none 
that  I  have  known  have  said  so. 

Q.  flow  many  have  you  known  Y — A.  I  think  I  have  given  you  the 
names  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  Then  you  have  seen  those  only  who  have  been  scraped  together, 
gotten  up  by  the  Democratic  strikers  and  feuglemen  of  the  Sentinel 
ofiftce  and  State  House,  who  were  trying  to  get  these  statements  to  be 
sent  here  as  evidence  before  this  committee ;  and  you  think  that  is  the 
sort  of  evidence  that  should  be  sent  here  to  prove  that  men  are  taken 
from  that  State  and  brought  to  Indiana  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  t 

(The  witness  hesitating ) 

Mr.  Blair.  I  suppose  you  don't  understand  the  question. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  think  you  were  asking  a  question. 

Q.  You  were  summing  up  the  reasons,  or  rather  stating  that  there 
was  no  possible  reason  for  their  going  to  Indiana,  except  that  the  Ke- 
publicans  there  wanted  them  to  vote  ! — A.  I  didn't  say  there  was  no 
]>ossible  reason  ;  I  said  it  was  the  only  reasonable  explanation  for  their 
going. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  colored  people  do 
give  reasons  for  leaving  North  Carolina  and  other  portions  of  the 
South  that  are  different  from  that  onef — A.  I  have  not  seen  any  from 
any  other  portion  of  the  South  except  North  Carolina. 

Q.  And  of  those  you  have  seen  none  except  those  who  have  given 
these  statementst — A.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  anything  to  the 
contrary,  except  one  statement  which  I  saw  in  a  negro  paper  there  in 
Indianapolis. 

Q.  You  stated  that  these  statements  were  all  you  knew  anything 
about? — A.  They  were  all  the  written  statements. 

Q.  Then  upon  these  statements  of  these  men  you  make  up  your  opin- 
ion as  to  the  reason  why  the  great  mass  of  them  leave  North  Carolina} — 
A.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  heard  from  all  I  have  talked  with ;  the 
same  given^  for  instance,  by  the  man  who  has  just  left  this  chair  (Green 
Buffin). 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  these  statements  anywhere  but  here! — 
A.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  heard  the  same  things  from  those  in  Indiana. 
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Q.  Then  yon  didn't  make  up  yonr  mind  here! — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  it 
pretty  well  made  up  when  I  left  Indiana. 

Q.  Wasn't  your  mind  made  up  before  you  left  Indiana  that  the  Re- 
pub  ii^us  were  making  them  leave  North  Carolina  and  going  there  in 
order  to  get  their  votes! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so  still. 

Q.  And  you  say  these  statements  were  all  that  you  heard  from  the 
colored  men  as  to  why  they  were  induced  to  leave  North  Carolina  1 — A. 
Yen,  sir;  these  statements,  and  my  talks  with  some  eight  or  ten  of  them. 

Q.  Did  those  men,  any  of  them,  make  any  statements  of  the  hard- 
8hi])8  they  endured  at  the  South  ? — A.  I  think  I  stated  that  all  of  them 
said  they  were  doing  well  and  were  treated  well  there. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  all  the  grounds  upon  which  you  basd  your  opinions 
that  this  was  a  political  movement f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  And  it  is  based  on  the  statements  of  those  eight  or  ten  colored 
men  who  were  well  off  in  North  Carolina? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  who  were 
iudnce<l  to  go  there  by  false  representations. 

Q.  If  all  the  rest,  leaving  out  these  ten,  were  to  give  a  different  reason 
you  would  change  your  opinion,  would  you  not!  If  they  stated  that 
they  came  North  because  they  could  educate  their  children  better,  aud 
get  Iwiter  wages,  and  enjoy  their  civil  rights,  would  you  alter  your 
ojiinion! — A.  If  there  were  any  evidences  that  these  statements  were 
ti  ue  I  would;  but  if  the  men  were  paupers  and  beggars  there  in  Indiana, 
aud  were  still  to  tell  me  they  had  plenty  of  work  when  I  knew  they  had 
not,  I  would  not  believe  them. 

Q.  You  would  believe  them,  though,  until  it  was  proven  that  they  lied  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  evidence  was  right  there  with  them. 

Q.  Suppose  the  large  mass  of  them  saiil  they  came  there  to  better 
educate  their  children,  and  to  regain  their  political  rights,  and  that  by 
(he  system  of  labor  in  the  South,  under  the  landlord  aud  tenant  act,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  expected  to  do  better  in  In- 
<liana,  then  you  would  believe  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Without  other  evi- 
dence I  should  have  to  believe  him. 

Q.  If  the  colored  man  came  and  said  he  had  worked  here  in  the  South, 
anil  was  paid  in  orders  on  stores,  &c.,  ami  was  not  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labor,  wouldn't  you  believe  him  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  you  put  a 
hard  hvpotlietical  case. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  believe  him  if  he  said  that! — A.  Well,  sir,  from  the 
evidence  that  I  have  had  from  them^  I  think  I  would  believe  him  as 
<iuick  as  if  he  had  said  that  two  and  two  make  five. 

Q.  The  evidence  that  you  mean  that  you  have,  is  contained  in  these 
statements.  Now,  suppose  that  live  times  as  many  were  to  give  other 
reasons,  wouldn't  you  believe  them  ! — A.  Not  unless  I  had  some  other 
proof  of  the  state  of  things  than  I  have  got  up  now. 

Q.  If  they  were  to  say  it  wasn't  a  political  movement,  wouldn't  you 
believe  what  they  did  say  ! — A.  It  would  require  some  other  proof  to 
make  me  believe  it. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  your  feelings  and  political  prejudices,  are  pretty 
i^trongon  this  subject! — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  have  any  prejudices  on 
the  subject.  I  think  that  I  could  demonstrate  that  my  opinion  is  a  fact, 
or- that  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  a  man  to  have  such  an  opinion. 

Q.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  there  was  no  cause  for  it  except  a  politi- 
cal one  ! — A.  I  say  there  has  been  none  furnished  thus  far. 

Q.  You  say,  in  effect,  that  you  would  not  believe  what  these  people 
say  a^  to  their  treatment  down  there.  Now,  are  you  not  unreasonable 
in  taking  these  statements  of  eight  or  ten  persons  to  be  true,  because 
thej  agree  with  you^  and  refuse  to  take  the  statements  of  fifty  others 
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who  say  difieront  ? — A.  I  don't  kuow  anything  about  them.  I  have 
never  heard  those  statements. 

The  Chairman.  Did  yon  hear  the  man  who  was  sitting  there  a  few 
days  ago  state  that  he  was  a  slave  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  now  had 
l)roperty  and  white  tenants  on  his  land,  &c.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  you  were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  in  a  State  that  would 
allow  a  man  to  do  that,  wasn't  a  very  bad  placet — A.  Yes,  sir;  those 
are  among  the  things  which  go  to  make  my  opinion.  My  opinions  are 
^made  up  Irom  what  I  see  and  hear  and  read. 

Q.  And  you  think  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  for  this  exodus,  nnle^^s 
it  is  a  political  one? — A.  No,  sir;  I  dou't  think  any  man  can  give  a 
good  one  that  will  be  ditlerent. 

Q.  You  think  so,  too,  bei-iause  the  entire  Republican  press  of  the  State^ 
while  they  don't  approve  of  it,  dont  disapprove  of  it! — A.  Yes,  sir  j 
that's  a  fact. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  colored  witness  who  testified  here,  and  who  said 
that  out  of  the  entire  population  of  his  county  he  only  knew  two  col- 
ored men  who  owned  property  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  colored  people  were  in  the  majority  in  his  county? — 
A.  I  think  I  heard  one  say  so. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  the  state  of  society  where  a  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  couuty — heads  of  families — in  fifteen  years  of  freedom 
were  not  able  to  accumulate  enough  property  to  acquire  a  homestead  t 
What  do  you  think  of  that  state  of  society  and  laws? — A.  That  is  an- 
o  her  hypothetical  case  of  yours.  I  would  have  to  know  the  facts  before 
ei[))res8ing  an  opinion. 

Q.  If  that  is  a  fact  what  do  yon  say  of  it  ? — A.  I  would  say  that  those 
men  who  had  not  acquired  anything  were  not  a  very  thrifty  s«*t  of  men. 

Q.  Suppose  the  laws  and  the  influence  of  the  dominant  class  are  such 
that  they  could  not  do  it? — A.  1  could  not  suppose  that, .because  the 
very  evidence  you  refer  me  to  is  different.  They  said  that  the  laws  are 
good  and  equal  as  to  whites  and  blacks;  that  they  had  voted  as  they 
believed. 

Q.  Y'ou  don't  seem  to  be  disposed  to  answer  my  qnestion  except  on 
such  evidence  as  you  believe  vourself.  When  the  chairman  anks  vou  a 
question  which  is  supposititious,  you  answer  it^presumingthat  it  istruef 
— A.  Mr.  Senator,  when  that  state  of  things  is  presented  to  me  as  a  fact^ 
then  I  can  answer  it. 

Q.  And  you  won't  until  then  ? — A.  I  dont  know  what  I  might  do  if 
the  state  of  facts  were  presented  to  me  as  true.  The  broad  fiict  is,  if  a 
man  reads  the  newspapeis  in  Indiana  he  must  think  it  is  a  political 
movement,  and  intended  to  carry  the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  Eepubli- 
cans.  I  believe  if  I  were  allowed  io  make  a  speech  of  thirty  minutes,  I 
could  make  you  believe  it. 

Senator  Blair.  Well,  that  is  your  opinion,  but  it  is  not  the  public 
opinion  of  Indiana.  We  have  had  a  plenty  of  evidence  here  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  Chairman.  As  Mr.  Blair  is  making  a  statement  about  the  public 
opinion  of  Indiana  and  the  evidence.  1  will  make  one  myself,  and  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Dodd,  that  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  here  that  what  you  say 
IS  true. 

On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  to  10.30  a.  m.  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1880. 
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SEVENTEENTH    DAT. 
TESTIMONY  OF  J.  B.  SYPHAX. 

J.  B.  Syphax  (colored)  was  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows: 

The  Witness.  Before  you  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  interrogate  me, 
it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  pleased  to  answer  any  qnestion 
that  any  member  of  the  committee  may  ask,  or  to  go  on  in  a  general 
way  and  make  my  statement,  just  as  it  may  suit  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  After  I  ask  you  a  few  questions  you  may  go  on  and 
make  your  statement.    Give  us  your  name. — Answer.  John  B.  Syphax. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  At  Arlington  County,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there!— A.  It  is  my  birth  place.  I  am 
living  now  right  where  I  was  born. 

Q.  What  is  your  age! — A.  Thirty-eight,  I  think. 
**  Q.  Mr.  JSyphax,  the  reason  that  I  had  you  subpoenaed  was,  that  I  saw 
your  name  appended  to  a  printed  report  which  had  been  made  to  a  meet- 
ing of  youi*  people  on  the  subject  of  the  exodus.  The  matter  attracted 
my  attention,  and  I  had  you  subpoenaed  in  order  to  enable  you  to  give 
tiie  comraittf^e  your  views  upon  that  subject  ? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  so  far  as  any  information  that  I  may  have  touching  this  matter  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  rather  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  me  to  make  some  reference  here  just  at  this  point.  I  have 
some  pa|)ers  in  my  pocket  to  which  I  can  refer,  I  suppose,  as  the  com- 
mittee desires  informal ion« 

Q.  You  may  state,  in  passing,  what  your  politics  are. — A.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  never  been  a  slave  to  any  party,  but  I  am  known  in  the 
State  of  Virginia  as  affiliating  with  the  Republican  party.  1  hold  the 
local  office  of  jnstice  of  the  peace,  elected  on  a  Republican  ticket. 

Now,  sir^  in  the  beginning  of  this  matter,  so  far  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  movement  is  concerne  I,  as  I  said  yesterday,  and  as  I  very 
significantly  indicated,  that  I  would  hold  the  very  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  your  committee  and  also  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Windom,  responsible  for  it.  I  know  nothing  concerning  the  origin  or 
causes  of  the  exodus;  yet  the  resolution  and  speech  made  in  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  ^Vindom,  of  Minnesota.  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  state  to  the 
Committee  that  my  judgment  in  that  particular  is  correct. 

Now,  when  this  resolution  was  first  oifered,  or  before  it  was  offered  in 
the  Senate,  there  is  a  man  there  who  sweeps  the  floor  of  the  American 
Senate,  and  one  or  two  other  colored  men  in  this  city,  who  were  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  MinncKota  to  come  to  him  and  request  that 
he  should  originate  something  of  this  character  touching  the  status  of 
the  colored  people  in  the  South,  for  what  purpose  I  have  been  unable 
to  learn.  After  rea^ling  his  resolution,  after  that,  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers here,  and  regarding  the  matter  as  being  quite  a  startling  an<l 
extraordinary  position  to  be  assumed  or  taken  by  either  a  Republican 
or  Democratic  Senator,  I  came  to  the  Capitol,  and  went  into  the  docu- 
ment room  of  the  Senate  and  requested  a  copy  ot  that  resolution.  While 
there  a  gentleman  came  in  who  was  an  em))ioy^  in  the  Senate — I  think 
he  occupied  the  position  of  doorkeeper.  I  think  he  comes  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  is  a  colored  man,  and  I  think  his  name  is 
Gaskins.  He  thought,  like  other  colored  men  who  had  bRen  gotten  in 
to  express  an  enthusiasm  for  the  movement,  and  he  made  some  state- 
ments to  me. 

I  desire  to  be  strictly  truthful,  and  let  me  say  that  I  speak  the  trnth 
because  I  have  some  feeling  in  this  matter,  for  it  goes  beyond  party  feel- 
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ing,  and  so  far  as  my  testimony  is  concerned  it  will  not  be  for  the  par 
pose  of  giving  any  particular  consolation  to  either  the  Democratic  or 
Eepnblican  party.  I  think  my  bead  is  pretty  clear  as  to  that.  While 
reading  this  resolution  in  the  presence  of  an  ex-member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, a  man  who  served  in  that  body  with  myself,  this  man  Gaskins 
came  up  and  said  to  me  (of  course  I  suppose  he  was  an  ignorant  man, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  at  all),  but  he  said  to  me,  <^  Well,  I  hopo 
you  heartily  endorse  this  movement,  because  Senator  Windoni  has  said 
that  when  he  makes  his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  this  question  he  desires 
to  hold  in  hi.shand  letters,  communications,  from  500  colored  representa- 
tive men."    That  was  all  about  that  he  said  to  roe. 

But  to  show  you  that  1  have  acted  perfectly  square  and  honest,  I 
went  directly  to  the  door  of  the  Senate  and  met  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. I  inquired  of  him  when  he  would  make  his  speech  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  he  said  to  me  Friday,  perhaps,  if  he  could  prepare  his  notes 
and  get  ready.  I  don't  think  the  speech  was  made  on  Friday,  but  I 
was  in  the  gallery  and  heard  it,  anci  I  went  at  once  to  him,  and  before 
he  made  his  speech  here  in  Washington  the  past  January,  the  29th  of 
January,  1879,  I  think  it  was,  I  addressed  the  Senator  a  letter  on  my 
own  responsibility,  and  as  one  identified  with  this  people,  whose  inter- 
ests were  called  in  question,  representing  myself  and  nobody  else,  and 
I  have  that  letter  here  over  my  signature. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  make  it  a  part  of  your  testimony  f  If  so,  just 
read  it  so  the  reporter  can  take  it. — A.  They  have  it  headed,  '^  Moving 
the  blacks  about — A  colored  Virginian  legislator  who  does  not  agree 
with  Senator  Windom — Mr.  Syphax  as  a  leading  colored  man.'^ 

I  put  this  in  the  post  office  addressed  to  the  distinguished  member 
from  Minnesota.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  I  know 
it,  and  as  I  said  before,  I  am  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  to  answer 
any  questions,  or  if  they  desire  me  to  go  on  and  make  any  further  state- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  Mr.  Syphax  — A.  After  this,  there  was  much 
confusion  over  the  subject,  and  having  thus  committed  myself  in  this 
way,  1  had  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that  was  to  defeat  the  move- 
ment. The  letter  was  published  in  North  Carolina,  there  in  the  city  of 
Kaleigh,  last  August.  After  that  I  thought  it  ])roper  that  we  should 
have  a  meeting  in  the  city  here,  and  have  an  investigation  here  at  the 
very  capital.  I  made  some  such  pro|K)sition,  and  we  had  the  meeting, 
and  I  ofiered  a  resolution,  which  is  here  in  this  newspaper,  with  this 
report  in  it.    I  will  only  read  it  for  the  committee. 

(The  witness  read  the  resolution.) 

I  made  the  same  charges  in  this  report>  and  I  am  ready  now  to  do  the 
best  1  can  to  sustain  the  assertions  I  have  made. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  all  you  know  about  it? — A.  I  may  know  some- 
thing else.    The  better  way  is  to  interrogate  me.    I  am  in  your  hands. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  all  you  know.  I  want  you  to  tell  it  right  out 
in  your  own  way. — A.  I  don^t  know  that  1  can  suit  you  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  know  anything  more  about  this  movement? — A. 
That  question  isn't  the  one  to  ask  me. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  know  anything  more  about  itt — A.  I  don^t 
know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say. 

Q.  Are  you  keeping  back  anything  that  you  do  know  I — A.  I  don*t 
know  as  I  am.  When  the  chairman  tells  me  that;  I  am  in  the  hands  of 
gentlemen  to  be  interrogated,  I  take  it  that  that  is  the  proper  course  of 
the  examination. 
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Q.  Well,  I  am  interrop:ating  you  now.  Do  you  know  any  more  about 
thlH  matter  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  it. — A.  I  will.  After  this  matter  was  referred  to,  there  were 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  were  on  the  very  same  line,  who  came  up 
to  interview  the  Senator  from  Minnesota — a  Mr.  Greener,  Mr.  Du  Foe, 
and  several  other  gentlemen.  They  had  an  interview  with  him,  and 
it's  all  quoted  here  in  my  report.  They  carried  out  the  programme  on 
the  line  already  indicated.  It  was  such  a  character  of  meeting  as  wonhl 
justify  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  going  before  the  country  and 
stating  the  position  of  the  colored  men  as  indorsing  this  movement, 
&c. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  itf — A.  I  guess  that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  they  any  lunatic  asylums  in  Virginia  to  which  colored  peo- 
ple are  admitted  ? — A.  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  Senator  T 

Q.  Yes,  «ir. — A.  We  have  two  there,  one  for  colored  people  and  one 
for  white  people,  and  when  we  find  people  there  who  don't  understand 
themselves  we  send  them  to  one  or  the  other. 

Q.  How  did  you  escape  ? — A.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  go  to  one  of 
them,  and  will  go  to  my  county,  we  will  send  him. 

Q.  How  did  you  escape  from  one  ? — A.  They  released  me  on  the  sup- 
position that  I  would  interview  you,  and  get  you  to  go  there. 

Q.  And  you  came  here  to  interview  Mr.  Voorhees  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  t — A.  No,  sir ;  not  particularly. 

Q.  But  you  have  sworn  that  you  were  released  t — A.  Of  course  the 
records  will  show  what  I  said. 

Q.  Certain  f — A.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  make  anything  out  of  me  in 
that  way,  or  begin  his  bulldozing,  he  can  do  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  didn't  understand  you,  Mr.  Syphax,  to  swear  that  you  were  re- 
leased from  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  that  you  made  that  statement  in  the 
same  spirit  of  badinage  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  using  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  YoQ  were  not,  in  point  of  fact,  ever  released  from  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  justice  of  the  peace,  elected  by  the  Bepublican  party? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  that  you  are  about  the  best  one  of  that 
party  that  I  ever  saw. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  You  say  you  wrote  that  letter  to  met — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  any  answer  to  it  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Any  more  ques- 
tons? 

Senator  Windom.  No,  sir.  I  don't  think  you  know  enough  of  this 
subject  to  justify  my  asking  j'ou  anything. 

The  WiTNEbS.  All  right,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  ADAMS. 

Joseph  Adams  (colored)  sworn  and  examined,  as  follows : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  name  ? — Answer.  Joseph  Adams. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live  t — A.  In  Goldsborough. 
Q.  North  Carolina  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  away  from  there? — A.  Three  weeks. 

Q.  What  are  you  doin^  up  here  f — A.  I  came  up  here  the  time  the 
emigrants  was  goiii^  up  West,  and  I  stopped  here. 

Q.  What  made  you  stop  here! — A.  I  heard  there  was  no  getting  along 
for  a  poor  man  up  West,  and  I  stopped.  I  have  no  money  to  back  me 
up,  and  they  8ai<l  a  poor  man  couldn't  get  along  there,  so  I  stopped  here. 

Q.  Who  told  you  tbat  a  poor  man  couldu't  get  along  there  f — A.  1 
can't  remember,  but  he  was  a  man  who  was  going  along  back  home. 

Q.  He  had  been  out  to  Indiana  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  said  there  was  no  phice  for  you  out  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  go  back  to  North  Carolina  f — A.  1  bad  run  through 
all  I  had,  and  I  staid  here. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  work  since  you  have  been  here? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
two  days  I  worked  at  Mr.  Smith's  mill. 

Q.  Are  you  going  back  when  yon  can  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Sam  Perry  since  you  have  been  here  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  how  they  were  getting  along  out  there  ? — 
A.  He  said  he  went  through  here  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and 
that  he.  went  to  the  barracks  out  there,  where  they  were  crammed  in  as 
thick  as  they  could  be  with  colored  people  from  the  South.  He  said  he 
was  going  there;  that  he  went  to  stay  all  night ;  that  there  were  two  or 
three  who  died  when  he  was  in  there,  and  he  wouldn't  stay. 

Q.  What  did  Sam  Perry  tell  you  down  in  North  Carolina  ! — A.  I  didn't 
hear  Sam  Perry  speak. 

Q.  What  did  Talor  Evans  say  ? — A.  He  said  any  colored  man,  if  he 
tried  to  get  along,  could  make  two  or  three  dollars  a  day  out  there,  and 
furthermore  said  that  the  colored  and  white  people  were  about  on  an 
equality — all  sociated  together. 

Q.  He  said  they  all  sociated  together? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  him 
speak  that. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  chance  a  colored  man  had  to  get 
married  with  a  white  woman  ? — A.  He  said  there  was  no  difference  out 
there:  that  if  a  man  was  any  account,  and  any  kind  of  looking  colored 
man,  he  could  get  married  with  one  kind  as  well  as  the  other. 

Q.  Are  you  a  single  man  ? — A.  1  am  a  married  man  with  four  children. 

Q.  Are  they  at  liome  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  areat  Goldsborough.  My 
wife  has  been  cooking  for  John  Powers  fi)r  tour  or  five  years. 

Q.  Where  is  this  man  Evans  f — A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  haven't  seen 
him  since  about  a  month  ago ;  he  came  along  here  with  a  lot  of  emi- 
grants going  up  West.  He  went  on  through,  but  I  hear  he  has  been 
here  since. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  him  ? — A.  I  don't  think  much  of  him  at  all, 

Q.  You  don't  believe  what  he  told  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  This  is  a  committee  appointed  under  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  exodus.  Won't  you  tell  us  what  you  know 
about  the  causes  of  the  exodus? — A.  I  have  told  you  as  near  as  I  have 
knowed  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  came  from  North  Carolina  ?  Was  it 
on  account  of  all  these  things  that  you  have  stated  ! — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought,  among  other  things,  if  you  went  to  Indiana,  a  black 
man  could  marry  a  white  woman  the  same  as  if  she  was  black  ? — A.  I 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  that,  because  I  was  a  married  man.  I 
started  there  to  make  a  better  living. 

Q.  Then  that  privilege  of  marrying  didn't  influence  you  I — A.  No,  sir  j 
it  didn't. 
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Q.  Then  I  want  to  get  at  the  exact  reason  why  you  leftf — A.  The 
reason  I  left  North  Carolina  was  because  I  thought  I  could  make  a  better 
living  there  than  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  That  was  in  Indiana  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  there  f — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  heard  from  there. 

Q.  You  have  heard  stories  both  ways,  haven't  you  ? — A.  I  can  only 
testify  to  what  I  heard ;  1  know  I  can  get  along  better  in  North  Carolina 
than  the  way  I  hear  from  Indiana. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  that  which  you  hear  is  true? — A.  Because 
I  have  seen  people  who  came  from  there. 

Q.  Haven't  you  seen  anybody  who  told  you  you  could  get  along  better 
there  f — Yes,  sir  ;  but  they  live  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  Perry  and  Williams! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  lived  in 
North  Carolina. 

Q.  They  have  been  there  some  time,  haven't  they  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
they  haven't  been  there  to  work. 

Q.  Well,  pretty  much  all  the  colored  people  who  have  been  to  Indiana 
slay  there? — A.  Gone  where? 

Q.  To  Indiana. — A.  You  mean  who  went  from  North  Carolina? 

i^.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  who  have  gone  back. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  most  of  the  colored  people — industrious,  sen- 
sible, economical  colored  people — who  are  there,  are  doing  well  and  pro- 
pose to  stay? — A.  I  don't  know  nothing,  except  what  I  hear. 

Q.  You  came  here  and  stopped  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  everybody  who  has  gone  out  there  starving?  Is  that  what  you 
hear? — A.  The  way  they  talk  they  are  starving  pretty  bad  up  there. 
That  is  the  reason  I  stopped  here. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  Washington  ever  since  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  this  is  a  bad  place  for  colored  people,  too  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
could  make  a  living  if  I  could  get  the  work  and  they  would  pay  me. 

Q.  Don't  .vou  believe  if  you  were  in  Indiana,  and  disposed  to  work, 
you  could  get  all  the  work  you  wanted  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that. 

Q.  If  you  didn't  know  how  it  is,  and  don't  know  that  the  stories  you 
hear  are  true,  why  is  it  that  you  say  they  are  false,  and  that  the  people 
are  not  doing  well  out  there  ? — A.  Because  the  people  who  come  from 
Indiana  say  they  have  not  done  a  lick  of  work  since  they  have  been 
there,  and  that  some  are  there  who  can't  get  away. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  hear  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  these  men  say 
who  came  from  up  there. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  heard  say  so? — A.  Two  or  three. 

Q,  You  have  seen  or  heard  from  very  few  of  them  ? — A.  I  have  heard 
'mighty  smart  from  up  there. 

Q.  Who  have  you  been  with  and  who  have  you  talked  to  since  you 
have  been  here? — A.  I  haven't  associated  with  anybody  much.  I  have 
been  with  Perry  two  or  three  days,  walking  about  some. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  here  to  testify  before  this  committee? — 
A.  I  was  up  here  by  the  stairs  in  the  Senate  when  I  was  subpcenaed. 

Q.  Was  that  when  we  had  a  hearing  in  Mr.  Voorhees's  room  ? — A. 
No,  sir:  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  siuce  you  were  summoned  ? — A.  Today. 

Q.  When  are  you  going  back  to  North  Carolina? — A.  Some  time  next 
week. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  means  to  go  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  amount  will  it  take  ?-*A.  Thirteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
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Q,  Where  did  you  get  it  ?— A.  I  had  the  money  when  I  came  here. 
Do  you  want  me  to  tell  how  much  I  had  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  right  to  do  that. 

Q.  You  had  money  enough  to  go  back  on  all  the  time  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  enough  nowt— A.  No,  8ir. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  got  I — A.  Eight  or  nine  dollars. 
^  Q.  Have  you  had  it  all  the  time! — A.  No,  sir;  not  always. 
'  Q.  How  are  you  going  to  get  the  rest  of  the  money  to  get  home  with  f 
—  A.  Work  for  it. 

Q.  Who  for  f — A.  For  anybody. 

Q.  Who  for  particularly  t — A.  I  don't  know  yet. 

Q.  You  know  you  are  going  to  work  for  it! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  going 
to  work  for  Mr.  Smith,  down  at  the  mill. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  get ! — A.  Ninety  cents  a  day. 

Q.  From  now  until  next  week,  how  much  can  you  earn  ! — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  What  time  are  you  going  to  start  home  ! — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Has  anybody  promised  you  the  means  to  go  back  on  ! — A.  No,  sir ; 
nobody  has  promised  me  anything.  I  may  stay  here  two  or  three  weeks, 
but  I  am  going  back  to  my  wife  and  children. 

Q.  Well,  in  North  Carolina,  did  you  make  a  living! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
worked  for  Mr.  Daws  eight  years,  and  for  Mr.  Galloway,  i  can  tell  you 
all  that  I  worked  for. 

Q.  J)o  you  own  any  lands! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  hard  all  the  time! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  work  for  my 
living. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  work  ! — A.  Nearly  all  the  time. 

Q.  On  an  average  of  three-fourths  of  the  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get !  Did  you  work  all  the  day  ! — A.  Some- 
times. 

Q.  How  much  did  yon  get  by  the  day  ! — A»  From  Z5  cents  to  60  cents. 

Q.  Did  you  board  yourself — take  care  of  yourself  out  of  that! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  work  some  by  the  month  ! — A.  Yea,  sir ;  for  eight  years. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  then  ! — A.  The  first  year  I  got  $12  and  from 
that  on  down  to  $10  per  month. 

Q.  Then  for  eight  years  you  got  from  $12  to  $10  per  month. — A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  paid  !  In  money  or  in  goods  out  of  the  store  ! — A. 
There  was  no  store  there. 

Q.  How  were  you  paid  ! — A.  In  money. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  no  stores  about  there! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are 
in  Goldsborough,  but  I  was  three  miles  from  town.  I  worked  eight  years 
from  1871. 

Q.  Did  you  work  all  the  year  during  those  eight  years  ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  whole  year  round. 

Q.  And  you  had  $10  to  $12  dollars  per  month  all  the  year  round  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  had  to  support  your  family  with  ! — A.  No,  sir ; 
they  allowed  me  half  of  every  other  Saturday,  and  a  horse  and  plow  to 
work  a  little  land  they  let  me  have,  and  I  raised  a  little  cotton  and  a 
little  corn  on  my  patch. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  day  you  were  allowed  in  each  month  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  house  to  live  in  ! — A.  Of  course  thoy  furnished  me 
a  house. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  school  near  by  ! — A.  Yea  sir. 

Q.  How  mach  of  the  time  each  year  { — A.  I  think  it  is  a  three  or  foar 
months'  session. 

Q.  This  wasn't  a  mixed  school,  was  it,  bat  a  colored  school  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  was  a  colored  school. 

Q.  Had  you  during  these  six  years  been  able  to  save  any  money  t — 
A.  If  I  had  taken  care  of  it  I  could  have  done  so. 

Q.  If  you  had  done  your  best,  how  much  couhl  you  have  saved! — A. 
From  the  time  the  vegetables  came  off,  I  could  have  saved  per  month 
three  or  four  dollars. 

Q.  You  didn't  save  any? — A.  No,  sirj  because  I  run  through  it. 

Q.  You  spent  all  this  money,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  thing  with  the 
colored  people  is  that  they  buy  every  kind  of  something  to  eat. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  wasting  money  to  buy  something  to  eat  t — A.  I 
don't  think  the  colored  people  ought  to  buy  everything  that  they  have 
got  money  to  buy  .of,  but  put  some  of  it  away. 

Q.  How  did  j*ou  spend  yours  f — A.  Buying  something  to  eat. 

Q.  What  did  you  buy  to  eat  f — A.  I  couldn't  tell  that. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  is  wrong  to  spend  money  to  buy  something  to  eat 
with  ? — A.  I  could  have  got  along  with  out  it. 

Q.  You  would  have  gotten  on  comfortably  without  spending  money  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  I. could  have  lived  on  meat  and  bread  as  well  as  on  the 
line  victuals  that  I  had. 

Q.  What  were  the  fine  victuals  that  you  bought? — A.  Well,  chickens 
and  eggs  and  butter,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  is  out  of  the  way  for  a  laboring  man  to  have 
them  f — A.  They  might  had  them  sometimes,  but  not  as  a  general 
thing. 

Q.  How  many  chickens  a  month  would  you  buy  t — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  much  eggs  and  butter? — A.  I  couldn't  tell,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  b^  unusual  to  have  them  in  Indiana  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  l>on't  you  know  that  they  are  common  food  for  laboring  people  out 
there ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 


TESTIMONY  OF  R.  O.  BADGER. 

R.  C.  Badoeb  was  sworn  and  examined  as  follows: 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Question.  Mr.  Badger,  you  have  been  summoned  before  the  Exodus 
Committee  to  give  us  tlie  causes  of  the  exodus  of  the  colored  people 
from  North  Carolina,  and,  as  preliminary  to  that,  I  will  ask  you  to  state 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  regard  to  their  political 
rights,  and  otherwise.   What  is  your  profession  ? — Answer.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  belong  to  the  honest- 
money  branch  of  the  Republican  party.  I  believe  in  a  government 
capable  of  keeping  peace  between  the  States,  and  in  the  States,  and 
protecting  people  in  the  States,  and  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment who  can  carry  these  things  out. 

Q.  What  ])ositions  have  you  held  in  North  Carolina? — A.  I  was  twice 
in  the  general  assembly,  and  last  year  was  in  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  the  State.  I  was  justice  of  the  peace,  and  recorder  of  deeds; 
I  have  been  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  county  several  terms,  and  have 
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been  United  States  district  attorney  for  tbe  western  district  of  North 
Carolina,  but  finding  myself  in  discord  with  the  present  administration, 
I  resiprned  last  year. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  now  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in 
North  Carolina? — A.  As  you  know,  Senator,  1  ara  intimately  wrapped 
up  in  their  prospects.  I  was  opposed  to  slavery.  1  have  lived  with 
them  all  my  life,  and  studied  their  character.  They  are  slowly  develop- 
ing in  North  Carolina  in  my  section  of  the  State.  I  am  from  the  city 
of  Kaleigh.  They  are  beginning  to  accumulate  property,  and  becoming 
self-reliant.  They  were  not  so  until  very  lately.  They  were  not  self- 
reliant,  but  they  are  slowly  and  gradually  improving.  If  the  committee 
will  reflect  that  for  two  hundred  and  tifty  years,  taken  from  a  barbarous 
country,  and  kept  in  slavery,  and  now  allowed  to  own  property,  they 
will  understand  the  condition  of  the  negro ;  but  there  is  a  slow  and 
gradual  development  in  my  section  of  the  State.  When  the  war  ended 
both  the  blacks  and  whites  went  together,  and  all  utterly  bankrupted 
as  to  property.  Those  who.  cultivated  the  soil  had  to  go  into  the  con- 
trol of  men  who  made  advances,  and  they  made  their  advances  at  from 
15  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  things  advanced.  Extreme  pov- 
erty has  by  degrees  brought  them  out,  and,  in  my  section,  they  are  get- 
ting along  reasonably  well.  They  don't  get  exact  justice  in  the  courts. 
They  are  easily  convicted  of  larceny,  and,  frequently,  in  my  judgment, 
.  on  insufficient  testimony.  I  know  some  of  our  jutlges,  and  most  of 
them  have  set  aside  verdicts  that  were  wrong,  and  our  supreme  court 
never  fails  to  do  them  justice.  There  was  a  time  in  1871  up  to  about 
two  years  and  a  half  ago,  that  they  were  treated  with  great  barbarity, 
during  the  time  of  the  ku-klux,  but  the  situation  and  present  relations  be- 
tween the  races  I  think  quite  as  gooil  as  could  be  expected  among  a  people 
divided  so  by  color.  Tiiere  is  that  distinction  which  I  think  would  pre- 
vail against  them  anywhere,  where  they  would  go  in  large  numbers. 
1  took  occasion  to  consult  the  Colored  solicitor  of  our  circuit  after  I  re- 
ceived the  telegram  of  your  sergeant  atanus,  and  he  goes  further,  and 
says  that  he  sees  no  distinction  made  between  them  on  account  of  their 
color  at  all.  I  do.  The  old  loco-focos  (that  is  what  I  call  them,  though 
some  people  call  them  bourbons] — the  old  loco  focos  down  there  cheated 
them  out  of  their  votes,  but  I  don't  think  that  has  had  auythiug  to  do 
with  the  exodus. 

One  distinguished  member  of  your  committee  got  2,700  more  votes 
down  there  weie  voters  in  his  party  in  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Badger,  there  is  any  necessity  for  that  exodus 
from  our  State  to  Indiana  I— A.  I  don't  think  there  is  Jiny  necessity  for 
the  exodus  Irom  our  State  to  Indiana.  I  state  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
fact,  that  these  colored  people  will  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  white 
laborers  out  there.  Like  most  of  the  men  of  his  kind,  the  negro  is 
bound  to  sing  and  have  a  good  time,  and  if  he  was  cutting  grass  with 
one  of  those  mowers  that  are  used  iu  Indiana,  he  wouhl  either  fall 
asleep  on  the  seat,  or  run  his  knife  against  a  rock,  if  there  was  one  in 
the  held.    I  think  they  are  going  out  there  to  meet  starvation. 

Q.  From  what  you  know,  do  you  think  they  would  improve  their  so- 
cial and  political  rights  by  going  there! — A.  I  have  never  been  in  In- 
diana. I  have  been  in  Ohio.  I  think  the  humanitarians  out  there 
would  treat  them  better  probably.  They  have  almshouses  out  there, 
but  I  think  in  the  southern  part  of  Indiana  they  would  not  get  along 
so  well. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  has  been  done  in  North  Carolina — what  is  be- 
ing done  towards  educating  the  colored  people,  giving  them  all  the 
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benefits  of  participation  in  ihe  government? — A..  Except  in  the  matter 
of  university  education  they  have  the  same  rights  as  tlie  whites.  There 
lias  been  no  provision  made  for  university  education  of  tbe  blacks. 
They  are  learning  faster  than  the  whites,  displaying  a  greater  desire  to 
learn,  and  attend  the  public  schools  more  regularly.  I  think  the  Demo- 
cratic party  have  violated  the  constitution  by  not  establishing  a  uni- 
versity for  them.  They  have  institutions  there  of  that  character,  es- 
tablished by  northern  charity,  like  the  Shaw  University,  and  they  are 
turnintr  out  preachers  and  other  well  educated  colored  men. 

Q.  They  have  them,  then,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  State! — A. 
Yes,  sir  ;  tliey  have  them,  as  I  stated,  by  public  charity,  but  they  have 
a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  normal  school,  and  all  that,  from  the  State. 
I  think  I  could  say  safely  that  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  there  will 
not  be  one  person  of  color  in  all  of  North  Carolina  who  can't  read  and 
write.  They  have  shown  a  desire  for  knowledge  that  is  remarkable. 
They  are  all  of  them  going  to  school  who  can  get  there.  They  are  not 
the  best  quality  of  schools  that  we  have,  but  still  they  are  attending 
them  ]>romptly.  • 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  this  exodus  is  caused  by  any 
politic  d  persecutions  or  denial  of  their  privileges  t — A,  No,  sir  ;  I  don't 
tbink  so.  I  think  it  is  the  result  of  false  hopes  held  out  by  the  agents 
who  have  gone  among  them. 

*Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  or  bad  thing  for  the  race  1 — A.  I  think  it  is 
a  bad  thing.  Of  course  with  this  qualification.  1  don't  know  anything 
about  Indiana.  There  may  be  people  there  who  can  use  them,  but  my  own 
judgment  is  that  they  can't  compete  with  northern  labor.  They  Ciin  live 
in  central  or  eastern  North  Carolina  on  two  days'  labor  in  the  week.  A 
man  like  the  one  who  pre(;eded  me  can  do  that  easily.  They  live  on  a 
peck  of  meal,  and  four  and  a  half  pounds  of  Cincinnati  bacon,  cooked 
with  collards,  which  is  a  species  of  brassica  (I  believe  that  is  the  bo- 
tannical  name  for  it),  which  grows  up  and  runs  to  what  we  call  collards. 

Q.  You  mean  that  we  can  raise  cabbages  there,  but  they  run  to  col- 
lards ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Vance.    That  is  an  unorganized  cabbage  without  a  head  T 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  outrages  during  the  Kuklux  days.  What 
were  they? — A.  They  were  awful  outrages  according  to  all  reports.  I 
was  employed  by  the  goveniQr  of  North  Carolina,  and  entered  into  an 
investigation  of  those  matters  long  bi-fore  the  people  of  our  State  be- 
lieved that  such  things  existed — such  things  as  you  saw  in  the  kuklux 
reports  which  have  been  printed  by  Congress. 

Q.  Give  us  a  specimen  of  one  of  them  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  they  hung 
Wyatt,  outlaw,  who  was  a  man  of  snfiicient  influence  to  be  elected  mayor 
of  Alamance.  I  don't  think  they  intended  to  hang  him,  but  to  whip 
him  for  impudence;  but  I  think  they  found  them  out,  and  Judge  Bond 
made  it  pretty  hot  for  them.  They  took  Stephens,  and  garroted  him  in 
a  room  under  the  court-house. 

Q.  What  was  that  done  for  ! — A.  Part  of  it  was  said  to  be  done  for 
pclitieal  reasons,  and  a  part  of  it  ft)r  the  regulation  of  society. 

Q.  What  did  they  mean  by  them  ? — A.  Why,  when  a  negro  got  too 
big  for  his  pants  they  dressed  him  down  a  little.  I  will  give  you  an  in- 
stance. There  was  one  man  from  over  in  a  corner  of  Alamance ;  they 
took  him  out  and  said  he  was  not  polite  enough  to  the  ladies  he  met  on 
the  streets:  that  he  must  take  oflf  his  bat  when  he  met  them,  and  they 
gave  him  one  hundred  to  euforce  that  subject  on  his  mind,  and  asked 
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him  if  he  would  remember  it,  and  he  told  them  he  never  woald  forget 
it. 

Q.  What  class  of  man  was  he  ? — A.  He  was  a  colored  man,  sorter 
like  this  man  here. 

Q.  Was  he  known  to  be  a  Republican! — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them 
were  liepublicans.  I  only  know  one  instance  of  an  outrage  on  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  this  was  a  personal  one.  He  had  been  maligning  a  woman 
there.  They  took  a  gourd-handle,  about  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and  put 
a  hickory  stick  through  it,  and  run  it  up  his  fundament,  and  they  had 
to  send  for  a  doctor,  a  long  ways  oft\  to  get  it  out  with  instruments  that 
they  use  for  delivering  women  of  children. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  others? — A.  They  took  the  Marron  boys  and 
carried  them  away  and  shot  them,  and  knocked  one  of  the  children  in 
the  head.  It  was  alleged  that  that  was  done  on  account  of  barn  burn- 
ing that  had  been  going  on,  and  they  took  these  men  out  and  shot  them 
as  a  sample  of  what  they  would  do  with  the  others. 

Q.  Was  there  an 3'  trial  of  the  parties  that  were  engaged  in  that  f — A. 
No,  sir;  there  was  no  trial  in  any  of  tho«e  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  t — A.  We  had  an  emigrant  from  Indi- 
ana to  our  State,  named  Shoffuer,  who  represented  Alamance  County  in 
the  legislature,  lie  introduced  a  bill  that  whenever  the  governor 
thought  he  couldn't  maintain  law  and  order  anywhere  in  the  State,  he 
should  declare  it  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  It  cost  Governor  Holden 
his  office,  and  Shoifuer  was  prevented  from  being  massacred  by  acci- 
dent. 

Q.  Who  were  going  to  massacre  him  ? — A.  The  White  Brotherhood. 
There  were  seveial  associations  of  them.  The  White  Brotherhood,  the 
Invisible  Empire,  and  the  Stonewall  Guard.  It  was  the  last  ones  who 
wished  to  run  the  Confederacy  if  they  could.  The  heads  of  the  other 
two  organizations  were  called  chiefs.  Tlie  clan  in  one  county  would 
decree  the  death  of  a  man  in  another  county,  and  send  an  order  to  the 
other  county  for  its  execution.  That  is  the  way  they  were  able  to  keep 
jt  so  secret.  They  were  sent  word  that  they  were  rea<ly.  They  had 
done  so  in  this  case,  and  Shoffner  was  decreed  to  die.  The  messenger 
went  to  the  wrong  chief,  who  was  a  friend  of  Shoffner's,  and  he  sent 
down  for  them  not  to  do  it,  as  Shoffner's  wife  was  about  to  be  confined, 
and  that  it  would  kill  her.  Shot! ner  got  word  of  it  in  time,  and  he  went 
ofi;'  to  Greensborongh,  in  Indiana,  and  hasn't  been  back  since. 

Q.  This  was  a  Democratic  organization,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think 
they  were  all  Democrats. 

Q.  And  these  things  occurred  at  the  time  the  change  took  place  from 
a  Republican  to  a  Democratic  government! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they 
had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  anything  else.  I  think  it  tnade  the  State 
Democratic  from  Holden's  attempt  to  suppress  it.  It  grew  out  of  an 
effort  to  enforce  reconstruction.  Men  got  hold  of  the  secret  organiza- 
tion and  vented  their  spite  on  others. 

Q.  Those  things  occurred  some  six  or  seven  years  ago! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  after  the  locofocos  got  control  of  the  State,  they  absolutely  stopped. 
I  called  those  people  locofocos  becau?^e  I  don't  believe  much  in  them. 

Senator  Blair.  These  organizations,  it  I  understand  you,  were  among 
the  agencies  they  used  in  getting  back  to  power  ! — A.  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  -Do  you  think  the  remembrance  of  those  things  still  affects  the 
colored  people  ? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  the  hope  of  better  things 
elsewhere  that  makes  them  go  away. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  colored  people,  and  Republicans  gen- 
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erally,  of  this  law  affecting  the  election  of  legislators? — A.  I  voted 
against  that  amendment  because  of  my  opinions  favoring  universal  suf- 
frage, but  I  think  it  bas  done  more  good  in  bringing  the  people  together 
than  anything  else,  especially  in  the  western  counties.  Left  to  them- 
selves they  are  disposerl  to  run  an  honest  government,  but  in  these 
counti<'S  they  wasted  the  public  funds,  and  through  other  people  lost 
much  money  by  their  running  away.  I  think  it  is  right  now,  though  I 
voted  against  it,  but  my  conscience  didn't  satisfy  me  in  doing  so.  It 
has  enabled  them  to  save  their  money— but  it  has  done  another  thing — 
it  has  enabled  them  to  pack  their  returning  boards. 

Q.  Flow  was  that  ?-— A.  I  see  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress 
over  there,  a  Democrat,  from  a  district  with  9,000  Republican  majority; 
I  think  that  law  has  something  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  How  is  it  used  in  that  way! — A.  The  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  returnnig  boards —I  don't  know  of  any  district  where  it  bas  been 
abused  except  in  Kitchin's  district.  It  didn't  operate  wrong  in  my 
own  or  in  yours.  Senator  (addressing  Senator  Vance). 

By  Senator  Vanoe  : 

Q.  Wasn't  that  result  in  the  second  district  attributable  to  the  Re- 
publicans themselves? — A.  It  may  be. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  How  about  the  discrimination  in  the  courts  as  between  the  whites 
and  blacks  ? — A.  That  is  principally  in  matters  of  larceny.  In  such 
cases  the  presumption  is  reversed  as  to  the  negro.  A  white  man  can't 
be  convicted  without  the  fullest  proof,  and  with  the  negroes,  in  matters 
between  themselves,  such  as  assault  and  battery,  they  get  as  fair  a  trial 
as  the  whites.  At  the  January  term  of  our  court  Judge  Avery  presided. 
A  white  man  and  a  colored  woman  were  indicted  for  an  affray.  The 
woman  was  in  her  husband's  barn  getting  out  corn ;  they  were  going  to 
move,  and  the  white  man  came  down  there  and  said,  '^Tou  seem  to  have 
a  good  time  laughing  here  this  inorniivg,"  and  she  said,  *'  Yes,  she  had 
a  right  to  laugh."  He  said,  ^^  You  are  getting  that  corn  out,  and  you 
would  have  made  more  if  you  had  stuck  to  your  husband."  She  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  termagant,  and  she  said  nobody  said  that  about  her  un- 
less you  told  them.  He  made  some  insulting  remark,  and  she  made 
something  in  return  to  him,  and  he  took  a  billet  of  wood  and  struck  her 
on  the  shoulder,  and  he  pulled  a  pistol  and  beat  her  with  it,  and  she 
went  for  him  to  kill  him.  They  found  the  man  not  guilty,  and  they 
found  her  guilty,  but  Judge  Avery  set  the  verdict  aside  and  ordered 
the  case  not  prosed  against  her. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  justice  they  getf — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  will  convict  a  colored  woman  in  order  to  get  a 
chance  to  turn  loose  a  white  man! — A.  Yes,  sir.  These  people  have 
been  born  in  slavery,  and  the  white  people  of  course  don't  like  any  im- 
pudence from  them.  In  the  matter  of  Inrceny  it  is  difficult  to  acquit 
them,  but  I  have  been  a  prosecuting  officer  for  many  years,  and  I  have 
seen  very  few.  charged  with  larceny  who  were  not  guilty.  We  don't 
have  to  run  round  the  country  down  there  looking  up  larceny  cases 
among  them.  It  is  harder  to  convict  a  moonshiner  than  it  is  to  acquit 
a  negro  of  larceny. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  What  are  these  people  doing  in  the  penitentiary  down  there  f — A 
26  EX 
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They  are  working  upon  public  iiuprovemeiits.  The^^  are  not  bired  out 
as  tbey  are  in  other  States  nuless  they  have  a  trade.  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  of  them  complain  about  their  treatment. 

Without  concluding  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Badger  the  committee,  on 
motion,  adjourned  to  Thursday,  February  19,  at  10  a.  m. 


EIGHTEENTH   DAY. 

Washington,  Thursday^  February  19,  18S0. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  procee<]ed  with  the 
taking  of  testimony. 

TE3TL>iONY  OF  R.  C.  BADGEti  RESUMED. 

R.  C.  Badger  recalled  to  the  stand  for  cross-examination. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Question.  Mr.  Badger,  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  me  a  little  uiore  fully 
how  this  change  is  effected  by  the  constitution  in  the  election  of  county 
officers. — Answer.  The  constitution  of  1868  provided  for  an  entire  change 
of  government  in  the  judicial  and  legislati  vedepartmeuts,  but  general  offi- 
cers were  not  subject  to  legislative  control.  The  counties  were  con- 
trolled by  the  people's  vote  under  what  is  termed  municipal  government, 
consisting  of  five  commissioners,  elected  once  in  two  years;  and  the 
counties  were  directed  to  be  divided  into  townships,  and  three  magis- 
trates were  directed  to  be  elected  by  the  people  in  those  townships  by 
the  popular  vote,  and  in  towns  one  for  each  ward.  Township  magis- 
trates were  the  trustees  of  the  finances  of  the  county,  and  had  in  charge 
the  roads  and  bridges  and  the  assessment  of  properly  for  taxes ;  and 
the  county  commissioners  had  the  entire  supervision  for  the  whole 
county,  and  elected  judges  of  elections.  An  amendment  by  the  consti- 
tution in  1875  provided  that  the  general  assembly  should  have  author- 
ity to  take  such  appointment  of  such  officers  from  the  people  and  ap- 
point them  it  elf;  and  thereupon  the  general  assembly  did  so. 

Q.  Whom  did  they  appoint! — A.  They  appointed  all  the  magistrates. 

Q.  And  what  did  they  do  ! — A.  They  would  elect  the  board  of  com- 
missioners. The  magistrates  are  required  to  meet  once  in  two  years, 
and  elect  five  of  their  numbef,  who  are  practically  the  legislature  of  the 
county. 

Q.  What  power  did  those  election  officers  have  ! — A.  If  they  act 
earnestly,  they  have  only  to  count  up  the  returns ;  but  they  have  ab- 
sorbed a  great  deal  of  authority. 

.  Q.  What  power  have  they  under  the  law! — A.  They  have  the  power 
to  count  up  the  returns,  and  throw  out  the  balance  for  any  technicality, 
exactly  as  Garcelou  and  Company  did  in  Maine.  They  have  no  power, 
except  they  usurp  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  feeling  in  regard  to  .that  change  among  the  Kepubli- 
cans  generally  !-^ A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  bad  feeling  about  their 
counting  out  that  colored  man  in  the  second  district. 

Q.  That  is  the  one  from  which  most  of  these  exodusters  are  traveling! 
— A.  Yes,  sir.  It  may  be  that  the  condition  of  my  section  of  the  State 
is  so  much  better  than  tbe  general  condition  of  the  State  that  my  re- 
marks may  be  more  highly  colored  than  the  situation  would  admit.  I 
think  Raleigh  and  Charleston  are  the  most  prospering  portions  of  the 
State. 
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By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Yoa  were  speaking  of  the  iDcliDatiou  of  the  colored  racetb  learn. 
Do  you  think  they  are  more  inclined  to  acquire  education  than  the 
white  race  f — A.  I  think  80.  I  think  that  is  the  general  understanding 
throughout  North  Carolina. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  itf — A.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  it 
to  my  mind.  They  are  a  different  race  of  people.  You  live  in  a  country 
where  there  has  bee:n  a  state  of  freedom ;  but  the  result  of  slavery  in 
the  Southern  States  was  this,  that  it  made  a  race  of  landholders  highly 
aristocratic,  and  degraded  the  poor  whites ;  and  the  effect  of  that  was 
to  destroy  their  ambition.  They  lived  on  the  ridge  lands  of  the 
country,  and  they  worked  them,  but  they  had  hard  times.  Tbey  are 
useful  in  political  times  and  get  a  vote.  They  had  been  in  that  condi- 
tion for  a  hundred  years  up  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  it  is  hard  to  get 
them  out  of  the  old  ruts.  I  therefore  think  they  are  not  as  ready  to 
learn  as  the  colored  people.  But  the  whites,  I  mean  tbe  poorer  class^ 
are  rapidly  improving. 

Q.  You  think  the  institution  of  slavery  was  injurious  to  the  whole 
people,  white  and  colored  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  that  to  account  for  the  avidity  of  the  colored 
people,  now  that  they  are  free,  to  learn f — A.  No,  sir;  as  I  stated  I  do 
not  know  how  to  fully  account  for  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  evidence  of  superior  power  or  ambition  in 
them  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  think  they  are  still  very  inferior  to  the  white 
race. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  that.  I  think  this  is  the  question  I  wished  to  put. 
Does  it  indicate  to  yon  that  the  colored  race  is  possessed  of  powers  for  im- 
provement which  were  not  suspected,  even  by  themselves. — A.  O,  yes. 
After  the  war  a  number  of  people  from  the  North  came  down  there  to 
teach  school,  and  these  people  flocked  to  them  at  once. 

By  Senator  Vanob  : 

Q,  Before  the  war  the  negroes  were  not  taught  at  any  time  beyond 
the  use  of  figures  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  While  the  young  ones  were  growing 
up  we  taught  all  our  folks  to  read  and  write. 

Q.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  race  naturally  to  improve  their  status f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  their  children  since  the  war  have  exhibited  the  same  tend- 
ency f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  born  in  themf — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  that  old 
negroes  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  old  wanted  to  go  to  school. 

Q.  And  those  children  born  since  have  manifested  the  same  pro- 
clivity ! — A.  Yes,  sir.    One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
rising  of  the  negro  race  is  the  want  of  classes  or  of  ranks  of  society.- 
Now  they  are  beginning  to  have  them,  and  it  makes  a  marked  effect  on 
them. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  the  colored  race  as  well  as  the  white  race  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  education  in  North  Carolina  ? — A.  They  are 
well  provided.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  want  of  teachers.  They  are 
well  supplied,  though,  with  chances  to  get  the  ordinary  rudimentsj'^of 
education. 

Q.  And  enough  of  them  to  be  useful  to  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  their 
chances  are  increasing. 

Q.  Are  these  teachers  white  or  colored? — A.  The  teachers  of  the  col- 
ored schools  are  generally  colored. 

Q.  Do  they  have  some  white  teachers  ? — ^A,  Very  few. 
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Q.  Are  many  of  the  teachers  from  the  North,  or  are  th^y  generally 
native  born  f — A.  They  are  generally  from  the  North,  and  in  the  graded 
schools  we  had  a  number  of  northern  teachers  teaching;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  are  natives.  In  the  Shaw  Institute  the^'  turned 
over  from  sixty  to  seventy  teachers  a  year. 

Q.  Did  they  remain  in  the  State  usually  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  compensation  did  they  get  tor  teaching? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  There  are  some  white  teachers  in  colored  schools,  you  said  f — A. 
Yeis,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  prejudice  still  remaining  there  against  white  teachers 
of  colored  schools  f — A.  I  think  there  is. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  it! — A.  I  cannot  explain  it,  except  by  the  prej- 
udices between  the  laces. 

Q.  You  mean,  white  persons  teaching  a  colored  scliool  loses^ocial 
fitatus  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  awhite  lady  who  comes  from  the  North  and  teaches  a  colored 
school,  to  what  extent  is  she  taboaed  f — A.  I  don't  think  she  would 
have  any  acquaintances  in  white  society. 

Q.  Would  she  be  any  quicker  invited  into  white  soijiety  than  a  colored 
woman? — A.  Just  about  the  same.  We  have  been  livitig,  you  know, 
with  the  races  who  were  our  slaves ;  the  slaves  that  we  could  whip 
whenever  we  wanted  to,  though  we  did  not  do  it  as  much  as  were  rep- 
resented. They  could  not  read  or  write,  except  to  figure  a  little,  and 
i^ere  never  allowed  to  work  for  themselves.  In  all  respects  they  are  re- 
garded now  as  a  hired  class  of  people,  and  any  association  between 
them  and  the  white  class  is  almost  impossible. 

Q.  And  it  is  that  way  still  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  prejudice  against  white  people  who  are  instru- 
ments in  raising  them  to  a  higher  development  is  lessening  f — A.  Yes, 
43ir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  ultimately  it  will  disappear? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of 
the  things  which  has  operated  most  against  such  people  was  that  they 
^re  attempting  to  brave  the  public  opinion  by  such  things  as  walking 
up  and  down  the  streets  with  the  negroes.  I  think  that  has  done  more 
harm  than  anything  else.  We  have  old  negroes  called  mammies,  who 
raised  up  many  ot  the  white  men,  who  came  into  the  house  over  night 
and  staid  there.  They  aro  still  treated  with  respect  and  even  affection; 
but  there  is  generally  an  entire  disassociation  between  the  two  races. 

Q.  Mr.  Badger,  you  seem  to  have  studied  this  question  philosophi- 
•cally.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  your  opiulon  is  as  to  these  socia- 
ble distinctions,  whether  they  are  such  as  will  last  for  all  time,  or 
•whether  by  the  lapse  of  time  they  will  disappear! — A.  I  think  it  will 
be  indefinitely  prolonged.  A  great  many  of  the  prejudices  may  be 
broken  down.  Our  leading  politicians  seem  to  work  in  that  tlirection; 
among  them  our  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  was  a  member  of 
this  committee.  He  has  attended  numbers  of  their  meetings  and  always 
seemed  to  apologize  for  being  there.  I  saw  him  once  at  one  of  the 
emancipation  meetings.  They  had  a  fair  also  at  Raleigh,  and  our  pres- 
ent governor  made  a  bold,  outspoken,  straightforward  speech,  stating 
that  he  would  see  that  they  get  all  their  rights;  yet  he  is  trying  to  be 
governor  again,  and  on  the  emancipation  day  last  he  made  the  same 
«ort  of  speech;  being  a  politician,  I  was  struck  with  the  boldness  of  it, 
and  I  think  it  struck  them  as  it  did  me.  It  was  much  the  same  as  the 
siteech  made  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Q.  You  were  about  the  only  white  man  present  on  that  occasion!— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 
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By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  So  it  is  understood  that  when  Governor  Yance  and  others  spoke 
to  them  it  was  for  political  effect  f — A.  Ifo,  sir ;  I  don't  think  so.  I 
think  at  that  time  he  was  trying  to  get  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  he 
went  and  made  a  speech. 

Bv  Senator  Vanoe  : 

Q.  Yoa  said  that  I  made  a  sort  of  apology.  The  apology  was  to  the 
white  people,  wasn't  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  And  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to  carry  this  negro  vote  f — 
A.  No«  sir ;  I  think  it  was  made  to  preserve  the  Democratic  ascendancy. 

Q.  You  think  there  area  majority  of  Eepnblican  votes  in  the  State  t — 
A.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  that. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  taking 
from  the  people  the  right  to  elect  their  magistrates  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but 
that  was  a  direct  bargain  and  trade  by  which  it  was  understood  and 
agreed,  but  not  put  down  on  the  paper,  that  the  eastern  people  would 
aid  in  putting  forward  the  West  North  Carolina  Eailroad,  and  in  return 
to  have  from  the  legislature  the  selection  of  their  magistrates. 

Q.  Why  did  the  people  want  the  change  madef — A.  On  account  of 
the  corruption  of  their  county  authorities. 

Q.  So  you  think  those  people  are  unable  to  exercise  the  right  ot 
suffrage  properly  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  Not  all  of  them,  Mr.  Badger! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  say  that;  and 
then  it  is  only  the  magistrates  who  are  elected  by  the  general  assem- 
bly. 

By  Senator  Blatr  : 

Q.  And  other  officers  are  merely  executive,  such  as  sheriff,  county 
trustee,  clerks,  and  others  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  elected  by  the  people  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  gives  to  the  illiterate  the  idea  of  voting  for  their 
officers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  the  system  gives  them  better  officers 
than  the  old  ones. 

Q.  Then  it  comes  to  this :  that  it  is  better  that  these  people  should 
not  be  governed  by  themselves  T — A.  I  think  experience  has  proven  it. 
You  take  the  counties  of  Halifax  or  Clayton,  and  their  county  treas- 
uries have  been  depleted  and  utterly  wasted,  and  every  species  of  robbery 
that  could  be  committed  had  been  carried  on  until  they  are  now  in  a 
state  of  prostration  financially.  This  is  the  result  of  the  old  form  of 
government.  In  Edgecomb  and  Warren  they  could  have  gone  forward 
and  controlled  them,  and  if  the  white  people  had  awakened  to  Hheir 
duty,  instead  of  turning  them  over  to  adventurers  from  the  North.  The 
change  in  the  government  was  required  by  the  desertion  of  the  respecta- 
ble white  Kepublicans  from  these  people. 

Q.  You  think  the  change  is  due  to  those  corruptions! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
in  a  great  part.  I  kept  our  county  right,  with  the  exception  of  our 
sheriff,  who  stole  $90,000 ;  but  we  couldn't  help  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  effect  of  what?  I  mean  this  changed  condition  of 
affairs  and  tbis  general  corruption  in  office — what  caused  it? — A.  It 
grew  out  of  the  attempt  to  enforce  reconstruction. 

Q.  That  was  the  effect  of  the  war! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  the  war  grow  out  off — A.  The  war  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  you  had  in  the  Presidential  chair  an  old  Locofaco. 
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Q.  Who  was  that  If — A.  James  BuchaDan. 

Q.  The  war  came,  and  slavery  was  abolished;  and  that  resulted  in 
the  demoralization  of  your  society 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  part  of  the  question. 

Senator  Blair.  I  am  asking  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  insist  that  he  has  a  right  to  answer  the  question  in 
all  its  parts. 

Senator  Blair.  I  protest  against  it  until  I  finish  my  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  insist  that  he  has  a  right  to  answer  the  question  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  his  answer  satisfactory  and  intelligible,  and  if 
you  insist  upon  your  protest,  we  clear  this  room  and  decide  whether  he 
has  a  right  to  answer  or  not. 

Senator  Blair.  1  was  asking  the  question,  and  be  began  to  answer 
before  1  finished.  I  made  no  remark  to  call  for  his  interruption  ;  and  I 
expected  to  put  a  proper  question.  I  think  the  chairman  has  no  right 
to  interrupt  me  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  done. 

The  Chairman.  Your  question  culminated  in  tbis :  that  the  war 
came  and  slavery  abolished,  and  society  in  the  South  demoralized  ;  and 
at  this  point  the  witness  desired  to  answer  that  full  question ;  and  I 
think  he  has  a  right  to  answer  it,  and  I  think  so  still. 

Senator  Blair.  I  state  that  the  witness  had  previously  said,  that  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  State  grew  out  of  enforced  reconstruction,  and 
even  went  back  to  the  days  of  James  Buchanan,  as  the  cause  of  the 
war.  I  said  that  the  war  came,  and  slavery  was  abolished ;  and  society 
was  demoralized  as  the  result. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  what  your  objection  is  f 

Senator  Blair.  Let  me  state  it.  I  wished  him  to  understand  my 
question,  and  after  he  answers  it,  he  can  make  any  explanation  he 
pleases. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  right  of  the  witness  to  answer  the  question 
in  the  way  in  which  he  desires  to  go  on  record.  That  was  the  reason 
why  1  interposed  ;  not  desiring  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  in- 
vestigation. 

Senator  Blair.  I  acquit  the  chairman  of  any  such  object.  I  claim 
no  perfection  as  a  practitioner  in  this  investigation,  but  I  say  I  have  the 
right  to  ask  the  witness  the  question. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  I  say,  Mr.  Badger,  this  demoralization  having  come  through  the 
South,  wasn't  tbis  reconstruction  a  necessity  f— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  one  thing  f    In  that  question  there 
was  an  assumption  that  the  demoralization  came  with  the  war  and  the 
abolishing  of  slavery,  but  the  demoralization  grew  as  much  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  Southern  people  were  in  a  state  of  siege  for  four  years. 
They  were  utterly  demoralized  before  the  abolishing  of  slavery  and  the 
results  of  the  Wiir  had   been  accomplished.     Now,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  initial  point  of  my  inquiry;  that  is,  where  the  blamefor 
these  evils  rests-.    If  the  white  people,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had 
chosen  to  exercise  their  rights,  and  sought,  as  you  SHy  they  now  do, 
to  live  in  harmony  with  the  colored  people,  would  not  these  evils  of 
enforced  reconstruction  have  disappeared,  or  never  appeared  at  all  1 — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Then  thje  fact  is  that  the  reason  the  carpet-bagger  came  and  pos- 
sessed the  negro  vote  and  controlled  the  destinies  of  North  Carolina  and 
other  Southern  States,  was  because  the  white  peoi)le  refused  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  and  influence  ? — A.  That  is  a  very  long  question  ;  please 
state  it  again. 
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Q.  I  say  the  fact  is  that  the  carpet-bagger  gained  his  asceudancy  in 
the  South,  through  the  negro  vote,  simply  because  the  white  people  at 
first  refused  to  exercise  tlieir  rights  and  influence  ? — A.  I  think  so.  If 
Congress  in  1866  had  seen  fit  in  its  wisdom  to  seat  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  elected  under  the  Johnson  reconstruction,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  think  the 
national  government  had  to  take  charge  and  enforce  reconstruction. 

Q.  And  has  there  been  any  time  when  che  Southern  white  man  has 
not  had  the  civil  rights  and  right  of  suffrage  which  he  now  enjoys  f — A. 
Only  as  restricted  by  the  exceptions  put  into  the  proclamation  of  An- 
drew Johnson  ;  that  is.  he  excepted  anybody  who  had  been  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Confederate  States  and  those  who  had  been  worth  over 
$20,000. 

Q.  That  did  not  last  longf — A.  No,  sir;  he  afterwards  pardoned  the 
most  of  them. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  time  since  when  they  did  not  have  all  their 
rights! — A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  If  the  white  people  had  from  the  first  exercised  their  rights  and 
accepted  the  situation,  do  you  think  any  such  things  would  have  resulted 
as  the  Kukluxf — A.  I  think  it  grew  out  of  a  system  of  brigandage  such 
as  follows  all  wars  like  the  one  we  had.  I  think  one-half  of  it  was  bri- 
gandage. If  you  will  look  at  it  carefully,  yon  will  find  it  had  no  ap- 
proval among  the  masses  of  our  people.  During  the  war  all  our 
ableboilied  population  went  to  war,  but  the  negroes  were  left  at  home 
and  remained  faithful  as  the  docile  animal  that  he  is.  And  when  the 
war  ended  with  us,  but  for  Sherman  issuing  rations  to  the  people  we 
would  have  been  the  same  as  Ii^eland  is  now  to-day. 

Q.  Who  were  these  Kuklux  organizations  composed  off — A.  Of 
Democrats. 

Q.  Were  they  confined  to  the  Democratic  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
think  they  were,  although  it  was  alleged  in  the  papers  and  stated  by 
the  late  Governor  Graham,  in  his  speech  on  the  impeachment  of  Gov- 
ernor Holden,  that  there  was  a  negro  Euklnx  clan  in  the  county  of 
Graham. 

Q.  Do  you  have  occasion  as  a  lawyer  to  know  the  operations  of  the 
landlord  and  tenant  act  in  North  Carolina  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  it  f — A.  Well,  sir,  the  effect  of  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  to  enable  the  colored  and  poor  people  of  the  State  to  cultivate 
land.  We  have  a  homestead  exemption  of  $1,000  in  land  (which  means 
about  $2,000)  and  $500  of  personal  property.  That  exemption  has  taken 
away  about  all  of  the  credit  of  the  poorer  class  of  people,  and  the  landlord 
and  tenant  act  wasdesigne<l  to  give  the  landlord  a  hold  on  the  teuantfor 
his  rent.     It  operates  well^ although  it  is  sometimes  abused. 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  its  being  abused — how? — A.  Our  landlord  and  tenant 
act  virtually  vests  the  whole  possession  of  the  crop  in  the  landlord,  and  if 
he  is  a  bad  man  it  makes  him  an  autocrat  and  places  extraordinary  power 
in  his  hands.  But  that  is  an  evil  that  growsoutof  the  condition  of  things 
there. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  You  think,  generally  speaking,  it  is  beneficial  in  its  operations  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Where  abnsed  it  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  a  tenant  to 
accumulate  anything! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  let  me  explain.  The  crop  in 
oar  country  is  different  from  any  crop  you  raise  in  your  country.    The 
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cotton  crop  is  emineDtly  a  labor  crop  from  the  planting  to  the  picking 
In  the  mean  time  the  tenant  has  to  have  supplies,  implements,  mauuresy 
&c.  The  trouble  with  him  usually  is  that  he  cannot  get  the  first  pick- 
ings to  sell  in  order  to  hire  help  to  assist  him  in  picking  out  the  balance 
of  the  crop.  There  is  where  the  tenant  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
landlord. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  colored  men  are  owners  of  real  estate  f — ^A. 
A  very  limited  number. 

Q.  One  in  twenty  f — A.  I  could  not  say,  for  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  there  one  in  one  hundred  ! — ^A.  I  would  not  wish  to  testify  to 
that,  because  I  know  it  is  a  very  limited  number. 

Q.  I  have  reference  to  beads  of  families. — ^A.  I  think  there  are  very 
few  of  them  who  own  land;  a  very  limited  number.  I  think  in  this 
country  from  which  these  people  are  exodusting  there  are  fewer  land- 
lords than  in  my  country.  I  think  in  my  part  of  the  country  they  are 
improving  in  that  regard.  That  improvidence  for  which  colored  men 
have  been  proverbial  is  passing  away. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  thought  when  you  had  an  educated  class 
of  colored  people  many  of  these  race  distinctions  would  pass  away  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  My  own  theory  has  been  that  the  cause  of  these  political  disturb- 
ances in  the  South,  and  class  distinctions,  was  the  fact  that  in  numbers 
of  districts  there  are  a  majority  of  colored  people. — A.  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  it  grows  out  of  that  fact. 

i  Q.  Do  you  not  think  if  therecould  be  a  well  ordered,  voluntary  distri- 
bution of  these  colored  people  these  sectioual  questions  and  difierences 
would  be  mitigated  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not,  therefore,  think  that  if  it  could  be  directed  properly 
and  rightly,  an  exodus  of  them  to  other  States  would  have  a  good  effect 
on  them  ? — A.  It  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  white  people  in  the 
South,  but  it  would  be  a  horrible  thing  on  the  colored  people. 

Q.  I  mean  for  tbeni  to  emigrate  to  some  State  where  they  can  live: 
not  to  Indiana,  where  they  do  not  seem  to  be  well  received  f — A.  If  yod 
have  a  country  ready  where  you  can  take  them  and  settle  them  it  would 
be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  to  take  them  there,  for  I  do  not  believe  myself  that 
the  government  has  a  right  to  take  them  anywhere.— A.  But  I  think, 
Mr.  Senator,  humanity  requires  that  you  leave  them  where  they  are. 
If  the  progress  of  good  feeling  among  them  is  not  disturbed  there  will 
soon  be  thorough  amity  between  the  two  races  ;  there  will  not  be  social 
freedom,  but  they  will  have  amity  between  them. 

Q.  Do  not  you  think  the  progress  of  which  you  speak  is  greater  in 
North  Carolina  than  it  has  been  in  some  other  Southern  States? — A.  I 
think  it  is  better  in  North  Carolina  than  in  any  other  Southern  State. 
I  have  been  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  and  know  it  is  better  than 
in  either  of  them. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Tourgee  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  read  his  book,  "The  Fool's  Errand'-? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  relation  to  these  white  teachers  going  down 
there,  and  not  being  received  into  the  best  society.  Don't  you  know 
that  after  the  war  the  white  teachers  who  went  down  there  put  up  with 
the  negroes,  and  lived  with  them,  and  thereby  created  a  prejudice 
against  themselves  f — A.  A  great  many  of  them  did ;  but  I  know  many 
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of  tbem  who  might  well  be  entitled  to  reception  in  high  society.  They 
are  a  fanatical  people,  it  is  true.  They  are  people  who  went  there  to 
take  charge  of  the  ignorant  people  and  educate  them,  and  they  made 
the  mistake  by  seeming  to  ignore  the  feelings  of  the  white  class  of  oar 
people.  At  that  time,  however,  they  woald  have  been  ignored,  I  think, 
if  they  had  not  done  so,  but  I  know  three  particular  in  the  normal  school 
in  Raleigh  who  might  well  be  received  into  the  best  society. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  there  named  Sneedt — A.  Tes,  sir;  he 
teaches  there. 

Q.  And  he  is  received  in  the  best  society,  is  he  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ^ 
he  is. 

Q.  Tou  made  one  remark  which,  I  think,  is  calculated  to  do  our  peo- 
ple injustice.  You  slated,  I  think,  that  no  poor  man  had  a  chance  to 
rise  there  t — A.  I  meant  to  say  he  had  a  very  limited  chance,  but  that 
does  not  apply  to  your  part  of  the  country,  Senator. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  is  anything  there  that  prevents 
any  man  from  rising  who  has  talents  and  merits  f — A.  I  said  it  was 
almost  Impossible  for  them  to  do  so.  They  can't  compete  with  the  ne- 
gro as  laborers,  and  they  have  very  little  chance  to  rise  from  that 
capacity. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  that  if  a  poor  boy  could  get  an  education  he  would 
not  have  a  chance  to  rise  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  many  of  them  who  did 
get  an  education  and  rose  in  the  world ;  but  I  mean  as  a  class  they 
can't  rise;  he  will  be  kept  as  their  fathers  were,  as  the  poorer  class  of 
our  society. 

Q.  You  said,  yesterday,  I  believe,  that  the  principal  agent  in  putting 
the  State  under  the  control  of  the  Democratic  party  was  the  Kukluxt 
— A.  No,  sir;  I  said  it  was  one  of  the  agencies,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
here  that  the  oiieration  of  Governor  Holdeu  in  trying  to  put  down  the 
Kuklux  by  the  military,  under  the  Shaffner  act,  cansed  a  revolution  of 
sentiment,  and  made  the  State  Democratic,  and  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  Congress  called  the  civil  rights  act,  with  the  hotel  rights  and  all 
that  in  which,  had  a  good  deal  with  it. 

Q.  Didn't  the  spoliation  of  the  State  treasury  in  1868  have  something 
to  do  with  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  brigandage  system  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  didn't 
mean  that  these  people  went  around  and  stole  anything,  but  they  went 
about  cutting  up,  whipping  and  slashing  anyone  against  whom  they 
had  any  spite.  I  adhered  to  that  term  of  brigandage.  I  went  for  them 
whenever  I  had  a  chance,  and  denounced  them  as  robbers  and  theives, 
and  all  that. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  a  man  who  participated  in  those  transactions 
didn't  allege  as  the  cau£e  a  great  many  outrages  on  the  other  side, 
such  as  barn  burning  and  outrages  on  women  by  the  negroes? — A. 
Yhs,  sir ;  I  think  so ;  there  was  such  charges  made  on  both  sides. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  You  say  the  colored  j)eople  are  rapidly  improving! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Still  you  say  the  social  distinctions  between  the  races  will  alvrays 
remain! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  prospect  of  peace 
between  these  two  races,  when  each  shall  have  attained  a  higher  condi- 
tion of  development.  Do  yon  think  there  will  be  peace  and  amity  be- 
tween them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  With  this  same  social  distinction  remaining! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
just  here  I  would  remark  that  the  negroes  are  increasing  much  more  in 
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proportion  tban  the  whites.  There  are  no  old  maids  among  the  colored 
people,  and  this  result  will  be  shown  by  the  census  1880.  It  will  show 
a  very  rapid  advance  in  the  population  of  the  colored  people.  If  yoa 
would  put  four  hundred  thousand  colored  people  and  six  hundred  thou- 
sand white  people,  and  keep  theui  for  four  generations,  there  would  be 
more  negroes  at  the  end  of  the  time  than  whites.  They  begin  to  bear 
at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  generally  have  from  eight  to  ten  children. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  they  are  dying  more  rapidly  now  than  ever 
before.    It  you  will  take  the  next  census  you  will  see  it  for  yourself. 

By  Senator  Vanoe  : 

Q.  Aside  from  any  question  uf  races,  Mr.  Badger,  is  it  not  better  for 
all  parties  that  this  distinction  socially  should  be  kept  up  between  the 
races? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  better  for  both  races;  both  of  them  will 
be  all  the  better  off  for  it.  As  to  the  negroes'  health,  the  only  branch  of 
the  colored  race  that  is  not  healtiiy  is  the  quadroon.  From  the  quad- 
roon and  up  to  the  octoroon,  they,  I  think,  are  a  very  unhealthy  race  of 
people,  and  a  few  people  of  our  section  in  the  country  who  have  con- 
sumption are  mulattoes.  They  will  not  mix  with  each  other,  but  should 
not  do  so,  because  it  kills  out  the  race. 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  B.  MAYNARD. 

J.  B.  Matnabd  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  (he  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Maynard  f — Answer.  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  youi  occupation  T — A.  Journalism. 

Q.  What  paper  are  you  employed  editorially  upon  t — A.  The  Indiau- 
apolis  Sentinel. 

Q.  State  whether  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  immigration  of 
colored  people  from  the  South  to  our  State. — A.  It  has. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  interested  yourself  in  the  subject. — A, 
Somewhat,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  conversed  with  any  of  these  folks. — A.  I 
have,  to  some  extent. 

Q.  How  many,  do  you  suppose  f — A.  Some  six  or  eight. 

Q.  Men  or  women  f — A.  Men,  sir. 

Q.  W^here  did  you  meet  them  ? — A.  I  met  them  at  different  places. 

Q.  In  and  about  Indianapolis  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  this  committee  briefly,  but  in  your  own  way, 
their  general  condition  out  there,  the  promises  which  they  say  induced 
them  to  come  there,  and  whether  they  found  those  promises  to  be  true 
or  false. — A.  I  think,  sir,  that  with  all  with  whom  I  talked  on  the  prop- 
osition you  state  there  was  a  very  general  agreement.  They  said  they 
were  induced  to  leave  North  Carolina  and  come  to  Indiana  on  account 
of  representations  tliat  their  condition  in  Indiana  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved; first,  because  they  would  receive  much  larger  wages,  and 
second,  because  they  would  have  pleasant  homes,  as  they  could  have 
lands  cheap,  with  long  time  to  pay  for  them  ;  and  therefore  their  situa- 
tion would  be  greatly  improved. 

Q.  How  about  the  wages  they  were  to  get  ? — A.  The  general  state- 
ment was  that  they  were  to  ges  from  $2  to  $3  per  day. 
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Q,  How  about  monthly  wages  ?-^A.  I  do  not  remember  what  the 
monthly  wages  were  stated  at.  Perhaps,  as  to  women  in  houses,  they 
were  to  be  from  $15  to  $25  per  mouth. 

Q.  flow  did  they  say  they  had  found  things  to  be  in  Indiana  t — A. 
They  said  they  had  lound  every  representation  to  be  false,  without  ex- 
ception. They  found  neither  a  demand  for  labor,  nor  wages,  nor  homes, 
nor  cows,  nor  lauds,  nor  anything  else  that  was  promised. 

Q.  What  were  their  dispositions  on  the  subject  of  returning  home  f — 
A.  Everyone  I  saw  was  desirous  of  returning  home,  where  he  said  their 
condition  was  better  than  anything  they  had  seen  in  Indiana.  One 
man,  who  had  been  there  five  weeks,  said  he  had  only  been  able  to 
earn  eight  dollars.  A  number  have  been  there  a  long  time  and  had 
nothing  to  do.  Some  of  them  said  if  things  did  not  improve  soon  they 
would  be  thrown  on  the  county  for  charity  and  support.  In  fact,  they 
have  found  the  situatiou  very  bad  out  there. 

Q.  Have  you  informed  yourself,  Colonel  Maynard,  as  to  the  condition 
of  a  good  many  of  these  folks  who  are  in  Indianapolis — whether  they 
have  been  employed  and  are  self  sustaining,  or  are  the  objects  of  pub- 
lic charity  ! — A.  I  think  the  work  of  relieving  them  by  public  charity 
had  begun  before  I  left,  and  application  had  been  made  to  the  township 
trustee  for  assistance,  and  it  had  been  granted — to  what  extent  I  know 
not — but  to  some  extent  I  am  positive. 

Q.  From  your  observation  of  the  newspaper  press  there  up  to  this 
time,  state  whether  there  is  a  standing  appeal  for  charity  for  these  folks 
published  ic  the  papers. — A.  I  think  that  is  true,  not  only  in  onr  State 
but  in  other  States  to  which  these  people  have  emigrated.  I  speak  of 
those  with  whom  I  conversed,  and  they  were  destitute  of  all  means, 
even  of  helping  themselves  by  work,  however  willing  to  do  work. 

Q.  There  is  no  opposition  in  our  State  to  immigrants  coming  there 
who  can  support  themselves,  or  for  whom  labor  can  be  had  f — A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Theobjectionis  to  the  coming  of  a  pauper  population  t — A.  I  think 
that  is  true. 

Q.  Have  you  familiarized  yourself  sufficiently  with  the  labor  question 
out  there  to  say  whether  we  have  more  labor  than  is  in  demand  or  notf 
— A.  My  attention  has  been  specially  called  to  that  question  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  I  have  often  discussed  it  from  various  standpoints.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  press  of  the  State,  daily  and  weekly,  and  I  have  not  no- 
ticed in  any  of  them  any  call  for  labor,either  from  the  farming  districts  or 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  My  observation  is.to  the  effect  that  there 
has  been  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the  State.  There  is  a  standing  appeal 
from  thousands  of  good,  industrious  men  for  employment  at  any  wages 
at  all.  Some  of  these  have  come  to  my  knowledge  and  attracted  my  at- 
tention, among  them  being  mechanics  who  formerly  earned  from  two 
dollars  to  three  dollars  per  day,  and  who  to-day  are  willing  tu  engage 
in  any  labor  at  almost  any  price,  and  cannot  get  employment  at  all. 

Q.  State  if,  in  your  writings  as  a  journalist,  you  have  sought  lo  reflect 
public  sentiment  in  Indiana  upon  the  subject  of  this  exodus! — A.  I 
have,  sir. 

Iff  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Bepublican  paper  that  has  pointed  out  the 
evils  of  this  exodus,  and  the  suffering  the  people  nndergo  who  engage 
in  itf — A.  Not  one,  sir. 
^  Q.^They  rather  smile  and  wink  at  it  f — A.  It  looks  so. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  What  are  the  politics  of  the  Ledger  f — A.  It  does  not  occur  to  me 
what  its  politics  are. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  tickets  having  been  boaght  recently  to 
bring  Irish  immigrants  to  Indiana? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  a  farmer  yourself  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been. 

Q.  When,  if  you  please  f — A.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  on  a  farm  in  Indiana! — A.  I  never 
worked  on  one  in  Indiana. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  on  a  farm  in  Indiana? — A.  I  never  worked  on  one 
there. 

Q.  Have  yon  consulted  with  any  of  the  farmers  about  the  demand  for 
farm  laborers  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  flow  many  have  you  consulted? — A.  Up  to  what  time  do  you  re- 
fer me,  if  you  please  ? 

Q.  Within  the  last  three  months? — A.  I  think  probably  a  dozen,  and 
I  have  met  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  subject  by  conversing  with  them.  I  am  sat- 
isfied these  people  are  not  in  demand  out  there.  The  supply  of  native 
labor  is  even  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  in  the  best  seasons. 


TESTIMONY  OF  W.  0.  CHASE. 

W.  0.  Chase,  colored,  sworn  and  examined  as  follows: 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside ! — Answer.  1109  I  street,  northwest. 

Q.  Where  are  you  from  ? — A.  I  was  born  here. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  here  all  your  life  ? — A.  I  livetl  here  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  did  you  ever  have  to  do  with  the  Emigration  Aid  Society, 
and  what  propositions  oid  they  ever  make  to  you? — A.  In  the  first 
society  that  was  organized  I  was  the  corresponding  secretary,  and  was 
also  the  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Observer.  Mr.  Carshon  was  after- 
wards made  secretary,  and  Mr.  Wall  was  made  chairman ;  but  as  he 
could  not  control  the  society  he  withdrew  and  organized  another.  The 
presumption  of  the  people  of  the  District  was,  that  he  organized  it  to 
speculate  with,  and  they  didn't  join  readily.  Several  months  ago  I  met 
Mr.  Wall  on  Seventh  street,  and  be  said  he  had  some  emigrants  coming 
from  North  Carolina  with  Perry,  and  he  wanted  me  to  take  the  agency 
of  the  society.  He  said  ho  would  pay  me,  and  I  went  to  his  office  but 
didn't  find  him.  I  went  to  the  office  and  saw  Adams,  and  he  said  he 
didn't  know  where  Wall  was.  I  didn't  see  him  any  more  until  a  meet- 
ing was  called  to  denounce  this  whole  scheme.  Wall  is  so  well  known, 
that  we  knew  his  only  object  was  to  speculate  on  the  ignorant  people  of 
the  South.  A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Dorsey,  and  I  sent  this  correspondence  to  the  Boston  Observer  about  it. 
The  following  is  the  correspondence  (reading) : 

"  Senator  Dorsey  prcvsented  a  memorial  signed  by  three  hnndred  colored 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  West  Emigration  Society,  asking 
for  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  as  a  loan,  to  enable  them  to  emigrate 
to  the  unoccupied  lands  in  the  West," 

Q.  Is  that  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  met  Mr.  Wall  on  Seventh  street,  and 
he  asked  me  to  take  a  place  for  a  dollar  a  day  ;  but  I  didn't  do  it,  be- 
cause the  people  in  the  District  have  no  confidence  in  him. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  you  to  make  a  dollar  a  day  ? — A.  By  assisting 
him  in  this  scheme. 

Q.  In  what  way  ! — A.  I  presume  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  North  Caro- 
lina, like  Perry  and  Williams. 
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Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  said  they  had 
beeu  into  North  Carolina,  and  were  coming  back. 

Q.  Did  be  tell  yoa  what  they  were  making  t — A.  No,  sir.  Afterwards 
we  called  a  meeting  of  citizens  to  denounce  this  scheme.  A  meeting 
was  held  at  tbe  corner  of  Eleventh  and  I  streets,  and  I  was  elected 
secretary  ot  the  meeting. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  approve  of  this  movementt — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  general  opinion  amotig  the  more  intelli- 
gent people  of  your  race  f — A.  The  general  sentiment  is  that  they  con- 
sider it  a  scheme  of  a  speculative  character,  and  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  colored  people. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  know  Mr.  Wall  was  designing  to  speculate  off 
the  ignorance  of  the  colored  people  ! — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it! — A.  I  have  known  him  for  five  or  six  years, 
and  I  know  he  never  enters  into  anything  except  he  makes  something 
out  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  he  is  a  man  in  bad  standing  with  the  people  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  he  had  Perry  and  Williams  engaged? — A,  Yes, sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  t — A.  He  said  he  expected  them  to  come 
from  North  Carolina  with  some  emigrants  and  he  said  he  had  two  or 
three  men  engaged  there. 

Q.  Give  his  language  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  He  said,  '*  Mr.  Chafe,  my 
son  Stevey  tells  me  that  you  will  assist  in  anything  I  ask,  and  said  you 
are  a  friend  of  his."  I  said,  *<  Yes  " ;  and  he  said,  '^  £  have  got  some  men 
coming  from  North  (3arolina,  and  with  them  is  a  man  named  Perry,  whom  I 
have  engaged,"  and  said  to  me,  ^*I  would  make  you  president  of  the  West- 
ern Emigrant  Aid  Society,  but  you  are  asingleman."  He  said,  **Come  to 
my  office  and  I  will  show  you  my  plan."  Iwenttoseehimaslstated.  Isaw 
Mr.  Otey,  who  said  that  the  reason  he  resigned  from  the  association  was 
that  the  assertion  was  made  in  a  meeting  that  they  were  to  send  so  many 
negroes  to  Indiana  and  so  many  to  other  States  in  order  to  vote  them, 
and  for  that  reason  he  resigned. 

Q.  You  think  that  Wall  is  a  very  dishonest  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Haven't  you  been  convicted  of  larceny  Mt  any  time! — A.  Yes,  sir, 
but  unjustly ;  So  I  will  state  the  circumstancCvS  that  you  may  see.  I 
lived  on  I  street,  and  my  mother  rents  a  store  to  a  man  named  Nichols 
for  a  shoe  store,  and  a  man  came  along  and  got  his  shoes  mended.  I 
came  down,  and  he  said,  '*  Don't  you  stay  there,  and  were  you  not  present 
when  this  man  promised  to  pay  me  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  I  said 
*^Yes";  and  I  said  to  him  to  take  the  shoes  back;  he  took  them  and  1  went 
to  Harper's  Ferry.  When  I  came  back  there  was  a  warrant  out  for  me, 
and  I  went  to  Judge  Bundy.  He  was  a  Democratic  judge,  and  said  to 
mo  that  I  was  unjustly  convicted,  and  I  got  a  certiorari,  and  it  is  there 
now. 

Q.  Y'ou  paid  the  fine  though,  didn't  you  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  it  f — A.  Ten  dollars. 

By  Senator  Blaib  : 

Q.  You  were  secretary  of  that  first  organization  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whiare  were  you  organizing  to  send  emigrants  f — A.  We  were  or- 
ganizing to  send  helpless  colored  people  of  this  city  to  Kansas.  It  was 
for  the  poor  people  of  this  city  and  not  those  from  other  States.  I  be- 
lieve the  exodus  of  the  colored  people  who  are  unemployed  here  to  the 
unoccupied  land  of  the  West  would  be  a  good  thing;  but  I  don't  think 
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the  exodus  of  the  colored  people  to  Indiana  and  other  States  would  be  a 
good  thing.    I  think  they  do  better  in  North  Carolina  than  in  Indiana. 

Q.  You  think  emigration  to  the  proper  places  would  be  beneficial  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  enter  the  society  t — ^A.  Because  our  idea  was  to  send 
them  from  this  city  to  Kansas  and  the  West ;  because  they  are  paupers 
here  and  have  no  vote  here;  and  in  the  Sonth  they  have  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  It  is  the  carpet  bag  element  among  the  negroes  that 
makes  this  state  of  affairs  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  requires 
the  assistance  of  the  government.  They  are  the  people  that  we  have 
to  do  with. 

Q.  You- said  that  Captain  Wall  originated  the  scheme  for  speculation  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir.  So  I  say,  and  I  stick  to  it,  and  I  take  in  the  ex-Governor 
Gleaves,  who  is  in  the  Treasury,  and  I  think  he  is  the  man  who  helped 
him. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  emigrant's  society  now  ! — A.  I  am  out 
of  it. 

By  Senator  Vance  : 

Q.  Don't  the  colored  people  vote  in  this  city  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not ! — ^A.  They  took  the  right  away  from  them. 

Q.  Who  took  it  away  T — A.  The  government. 

Q.  Under  whose  administration  ! — A.  Under  a  Republican  form  of 
government. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  that  was  done  f — A.  It  was  during 
President  Grant's  administration. 

Q.  I  can  hardly  think  that  is  so. — A,  I  know  it  was  during  a  Repub- 
lican administration,  and  I  think  it  was  President  Grant's. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics  f — A.  I  am  a  Republican,  sir. 

By  Senator  Windom  : 

Q.  Do  white  men  vote  in  this  District ! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  made  against  colored  men  in  that  re- 
spect f — A.  No,  sir. 

On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary the  23d,  1880. 


NINETEENTH  DAY. 

Washington,  Monday^  February  23, 1870. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  proceeded  with  the 
taking  of  testimony. 

TESTIMONY  OF  G.  W.  KRUZAN. 

G.  W.  Kbuzan  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  State  where  you  live  I — Answer.  In  Vigo  County;  Indiana. 
Q.  How  far  from  Terre  Haute  ? — ^A.  Five  miles  from  Terre  Haute. 
Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  I  am  engaged  in  farming. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — ^A.  All  my  lifetime ;  I  was  bom 
and  raised  there. 
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Q.  Have  you  followed  farming  all  your  life  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  iLtrodaction  of  colored  peo- 
ple into  our  county  recently  f — A.  Somewhat,  sir.  We  have  some  in 
onr  neighborhood. 

Q.  You  may  state  whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  any  demand  for 
laht)r  of  this  kind  in  your  county. — A.  I  think  not,  sir.  We  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  get  all  the  labor  we  wanted,  and  at  very  reasonable 
rates. 

Q.  Is  there  much  hiring  done  now  by  the  farmers  in  that  section  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  not  through  the  winter  months;  then  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing done.  I  hire  always  during  the  season  until  the  crop  is  gathered^ 
but  none  after  then. 

Q.  There  is  more  hiring  done  through  the  season  than  in  the  winter! 
— A.  There  is  scarcely  any  done  through  the  winter  time. 

Q.  You  say  some  of  these  negroes  have  been  brought  into  your  neigh- 
borhood f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  one  family  in  a  mile  of  my  place  and 
two  colored  men  are  hired  near  there.  « 

Q.  Has  that  family  been  employed  since  its  coming! — A.  I  do  not 
know,  sir;  they  work  part  of  the  time,  I  think. 

Q.  Whose  place  are  they  on  f— A.  McFeeters's  place.  One  of  these 
other  men  gets  eight  dollars  per  month  when  he  works,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  works  all  tbe  time.  He  says  it  is  too  cold  out  there  for  these 
Carolina  men.  The  man  for  whom  he  works  says  he  does  not  know 
much  about  working;  that  he  does  not  understand  our  way  of  working 
with  machinery  and  never  saw  it  before. 

Q.  The  most  of  your  farming,  the  putting  in  and  all  that,  is  done  by 
machinery! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  tending,  too.  We  use  doable  culti- 
vators, and  they  never  saw  any  of  them  before. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  whether  there  has  been  a  great  many  peo- 
ple for  some  years  past  seeking  employment  in  our  county,  and  who 
could  not  get  it! — A.  There  have  been  a  good  many  who  came  through 
there  in  the  winter  months.  I  know  some  who  are  working  for  their 
board.    They  are  men  who  live  there — white  men. 

Q.  What  do  the  farmers  generally  pay  for  farm  labor  during  the  crop 
season! — A.  From  $13  to  $18,  according  to  the  hand,  and  board,    '"'"ir! 

Q.  How  much  by  the  day,  with  board  ! — A.  The  farmers  hardly  ever 
hire  them  that  way,  unless  they  get  behind  with  their  work.  Some- 
times then  they  pay  seventy-five  cents  and  a  dollar  a  day.  In  harvest 
time  they  pay  as  high  as  a  dollar  and  a  half.  That  is  what  was  paid 
last  year,  with  board. 

Q  From  your  long  experience  there  do  you  think  it  desirable  for  col- 
ored emigrants,  or  anybody  else  dependent  alone  upon  daily  labor,  to 
come  and  settle  there! — A.  I  think  it  is  not,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  quite  a  population  of  old  settlers  there  in  that  county; 
I  mean  colored  people! — A.  Yes,  sir;  There  are  a  good  many  such. 
Up  above  Terre  Haute  there  is  a  place  three  miles  square,  all  of  them 
colored  settlers.  Jt  is  called  Lost  Creek,  and  also  Otter  Creek.  I  was 
born  in  Otter  Creek  township. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  old  colored  settlers  regard  these  new-com- 
ers!— A.  They  do  not  like  it,  I  understood. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  of  these  emigrants  arriving  there! — A.  I  have 
never  been  to  the  church  in  Terre  Haute  where  they  quartered  them. 

Q.  So  3^ou  are  of  the  opinion  that  even  in  cropping  time  these  peo- 
ple will  not  be  in  demand,  because  they  do  not  understand  our  system 
of  farming! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  will  not  suit  us, 
from  what  I  learn  from  the  men  who  hire  them. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  ever  Bee  the  circular  pat  forth  by  Walker  to  help  on  the 
exodus  t — A.  No,  air;  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it. 

Q.  Stating  that  he  had  a  demand  for  eighteen  huudred  families! — ^A. 
No,  8ir ;  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  How  many  of  these  colored  men  from  North  Carolina  have  yoa 
seen? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  many.  I  have  seen  several,  but  bow 
many  I  could  uot  state. 

Q.  You  know  of  only  three  who  are  located  in  your  vicinity  ! — A. 
There  are  one  family  and  two  men.  One  of  the  men  is  hired  out,  and 
he  was  to  get  eight  dollars  a  month  when  he  worked. 

Q.  Tbey  are  ail  simply  getting  along  as  best  they  can  until  the  crop 
season  opens  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  tiilked  much  with  themt — A.  Only  with  those  three,  in 
particular,  and  that  very  little, 

Q.  Your  intercourse  with  them  has  been  very  limited  f — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  colored  settlement;  how  near  is  it  to  you! — A. 
l^ine  miles,  about. 

Q.  But  you  have  lived  near  to  it! — A.  I  was  born  near  there.  I  lived 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  it.  I  do  not  think  a  white  person 
has  lived  in  the  settlement.  They  are  all  colored,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  tine  gentlemen. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  this  settlement  of  colored  people  ! — A.  I 
do  not  know  how  many. 

Q.  Several  hundred,  would  yon  suppose,  for  an  estimate! — A.  Yes, 
sir,  several  hundred ;  but  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  number. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  could  fix  it  somewhere  between  four,  five,  and  six 
huudred  ! — A.  I  would  think  there  were  three  hundred  in  the  popula- 
tion in  that  settlement. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  estimate  it  by  the  votes.  We  have  in 
our  county  about  four  hundred  colored  votes.  Four  hundred  votes 
would  represent  about  two  thousand  colored  people,  and  the  majority 
of  them  live  in  town.  I  should  say  out  in  Lost  Creek  Township  about 
five  hundred  would  be  enough  to  establish  the  population. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q,.  You  think  there  are  five  huudred  out  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred. 

Q.  About  how  many  acres  or  square  miles  are  they  scattered  over! — 
A.  They  have  three  square  miles,  or  rather  three  miles  square. 

Q.  Then  that  would  be  nine  square  miles  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  all  farmers! — A.  Yes,  sir;  mostly  all  farmers. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  township! — A.  Lost  Creek  and  Otter 
Township. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  incorporated  township,  is  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  that  colony  of  colored  people  ! — 
A.  It  is  a  pretty  well  colony. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  lived  there  ! — A.  Since  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Have  more  or  less  been  there  siuce  the  settlement  of  the  State! — 
A.  1  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Have  they  always  been  pretty  well  off! — A.  They  were  not  so 
much  so  at  the  start,  but  they  have  been  buying  out  the  whites  until 
they  own  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  They  have  been  gradually  excluding  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  colony  been  increasing  in  wealth  and  population  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Has  it  doubled  itself? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  more  than  that  in  wealth. 

Q.  Has  it  more  than  doubled  in  population  ? — A.  Since  I  can  recol- 
lect ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  stores  and  other  things  out  there? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
go  to  Terre  Haute  to  trade. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  f — A.  Five  miles. 

Q.  Do  they  carry  their  produce  there  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  schools  out  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  schools  ? — A.  I  think  they  have  good 
schools. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  year  they  have  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  county? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
so :  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  the  school  period  generally  ?— A.  Some  of 
the  townships  have  more  schools  than  the  others;  they  run  from  five  to 
nine  months. 

Q.  The  average  would  be  seven  months  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  they  any  religious  privileges  such  as  churches  and  pastors  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  their  own  churches. 

Q.  What  denominations  are  they  ? — A.  They  are  Baptist  and  Metho- 
dist, principally. 

Q.  Do  they  have  separate  houses  of  worship  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  white  churches  ? — A.  They  are  not 
so  good,  but  still  they  are  good  churches. 

Q.  How  as  to  the  wealth  among  them;  do  many  own  their  own  farms? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  the  head  of  the  family  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  as  farmers  with  the  white  people  ? — A.  Some 
of  them  are  as  good  as  the  white  people's. 

Q.  About  how  wealthy  is  the  wealthiest  colored  man  in  that  commu- 
nity ?-r-A.  I  can't  tell ;  some  of  them  I  should  think  are  worth  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Take  one  who  is  best  off,  or  as  well  oft  as  any  of  them ;  what  is  the 
name  of  that  man  ? — A.  I  should  suppose  it  was  Dickson  Stuart. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  him. — A.  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  him,  and 
I  think  probably  he  is  dead  now. 

Q.  How  old  was  he  ? — A.  He  was  about  sixty  years  old. 

Q.  He  was  a  farmer  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  a  very  large  farm,  I 
think. 

Q.  About  bow  many  acres  ? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  that  because  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Was  it  a  valuable  farm  ? — A..  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  worth  a  good  deal 
of  money ;  I  disremember  what  it  was  worth,  but  he  paid  about  as  large 
taxes  as  anybody  in  the  township. 

Q.  White  or  colored  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  disremember  how  much  it 
was. 

Q.  You  know  anything  about  his  stock  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  products  of  his  farm  ? — A.  Mostly  wheat,  corn,  and 
bay. 

Q.  Did  you  find  a  market  for  it  in  the  Western  States  ? — A.  We  have 
as  good  a  market,  right  there,  as  anywhere. 

Q.  What  do  you  get  for  corn  ? — A.  We  got  forty  cents  last  year. 

Q.  Is  that  the  average  price  ? — A.  It  is  sometimes  more  and  some- 
times less. 

27  EX 
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Q.  Do  you  sell  your  wheat  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  mucli  do  you  get  tor  wheat  I — A.  This  year  we  averaged 
ninety  cents. 

Q.  How  much  help  would  he  require  on  his  farm  ? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir ;  I  can  only  tell  you  as  to  the  wealth  among  the  negroes.  It  has 
been  two  years  since  I  moved  away,  but  I  live  in  about  nine  miles  off 
there  now. 

Q.  Is  this  colored  community  about  as  well  off  as  the  white  com- 
munities?— A.  Some  of  them  are  well  off  and  some  are  not.  They  are 
about  the  same  as  the  white,  generally. 

Q.  Taking  that  community  and  making  them  white  folks,  with  no 
race  distinction,  wouldn't  you  say  they  are  about  as  well  off  as  any  of 
the  white  communities  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  they  are  opposed  to  these 
negroes  coming  there  now. 

Q.  I  ask  you  on  the  whole,  disregarding  the  fact  that  they  are 
colored  people,  are  not  they  about  as  well  oft' as  any  white  communities 
in  the  State  equally  situated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say,  as  a  class,  they  are  opposed  to  the  exodus  ? — A.  I 
heard  so. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  those  people  came  from  originally  ? — A. 
No,  sir  5  I  don't. 

Q.  No  doubt  that  they  drifted  in  from  the  South  ? — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  the  same  race  as  the  blacks  of  the 
South  ? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  same  race. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  these  negroes  were  coming  there  now, 
were  subjected  to  the  same  influence  for  two  or  three  generations  as  this 
community  of  which  you  speak,  they  would  come  out  in  the  same  way? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would  take  two  or  three  generations  to  do  it,  though. 

Q.  You  and  I  understand  that  the  transmission  must  be  gradually ; 
but  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  difference  between  these  negroes  who 
are  there  and  those  who  are  coming  from  North  Carolina  ? — A.  The 
difference  is  in  their  raising. 

Q.  Under  the  different  institutions  of  the  two  States  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
it  is  the  difference  in  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up. 

Q.  You  think  the  climate  is  better  in  the  South  than  in  Indiana  ? — A. 
So  they  Fay.    I  have  never  been  there  in  the  South. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  everybody  says  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  against  the  disadvantages  of  the  climate  these  people  in  that 
colony  up  there  have  done  better  than  those  who  remained  in  the  South  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  South  they  have  been  in  slavery,  and  never  had 
the  advantages  of  these  colored  people  up  there. 

Q.  The  fact  is  that  way  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  these  advan- 
tages and  have  improved  under  it. 


TESTIMONY  OF  S.  W.  EIGNEY. 

S.  W.  EiGNEY,  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside  ? — Answer.  I  live  five  miles  and  a 
half  south  of  Terre  Haute,  in  Vigo  County,  Indiana. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Between  two  and  three 
years. 
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Q.  And  before  that  ? — A.  Then  I  lived  in  Orange  County,  Soathern 
Indiana.    I  was  born  and  raised  there. 

Q.  What  is  yoar  occupation  f — A.  I  try  to  farm. 

Q.  H3W  long  have  you  been  a  farmer? — A.  All  my  life.  I  was  born 
and  raised  on  a  farm,  and  have  been  following  it  all  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  farm  laborers  to  assist  you  f — A.  I  hire  men  all  the 
time  in  the  crop  season.  I  don't  hire  in  the  winter  time,  after  I  get  my 
grain  in. 

Q.  Is  there  any  demand  there  for  laborers  on  farms  during  the  winter 
time? — A.  I  never  saw  any  scarcity  of  labor  there  since  I  have  been 
there. 

Q.  I  ask  you  was  any  demand  in  the  winter  time  for  hired  help  f — A. 
Very  little,  sir;  I  had  several  applications  this  winter  to  take  men  and 
board  them  to  do  the  chores  around  the  farm. 

Q.  Were  they  from  people  who  lived  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  people 
who  lived  there  and  from  different  parts  of  the  county  and  State.  They 
were  coming  around  and  looking  for  places  to  stop  until  spring-time,  so 
that  they  could  get  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  for  bringing  these  colored  people  out 
there  at  this  time? — A.  No,  sir.  I  don't  know  of  any  demand  for  their 
labor. 

Q.  You  had  applications  to  take  some  of  them  ? — A.  I  have  had  ap. 
plications  from  white  men.  Two  or  three  days  before  I  left,  a  young 
man  came  to  me  and  said  he  would  stop  with  me  until  crop-time  for  his 
board.    He  was  a  nice  young  man  from  Monroe  County,  Indiana. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  a  demand  even  in  crop  time  for  hands? — A.  I 
don't  know  that  there  is.    I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  hands. 

Q.  How  are  these  colored  men  from  North  Carolina  adapted  to  our 
system  of  farm  work  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  you  because  I  don't  know.  I 
have  not  seen  those  who  have  got  them  ;  but  I  should  not  think  they 
would  satisfy  us. 

Q.  A  great  deal  of  the  farming  out  there  is  done  by  machinery  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  to  any  of  these  people? — A.  No,  sir;  I.  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  talked  to  any  of  them  in  Terre  Haute  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
I  live  five  miles  and  a  half  from  there.  I  go  to  town  every  Saturday 
evening  to  do  my  trading;  then  I  go  home  and  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  town  after  that. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  to  your  neighbors  about  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have 
talked  with  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  The  views  you  have  given  us  are  yours  and  those  of  everybody 
else  in  that  county  ? — A.  They  are  of  every  man  I  have  talked  to. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  of  any  demand  among  the  farming  communities 
for  this  class  of  labor  ? — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Where  these  emigrants  have  got  an  employment  is  it  not  done 
more  through  charity  than  from  any  need  for  them  ! — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir :  I  can't  say  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Krusance  says  that  Mr.  McFeeters  has  a  family  on  his  place. 
— A.  That  is  Alex.  McFeeter's  son ;  but  I  have  not  Sf  en  him  to  talk  to 
him. 

Q.  There  is  no  difficulty  out  there  in  getting  help  without  applying  to 
these  people  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  would  seem  like  this,  they  got  employment  as  charity  instead 
as  necessity  for  their  living  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  men 
\vho  took  these  emigrants  are  men  who  hardly  ever  pay  their  hands,  or 
pay  them  in  something  that  is  not  worth  much. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  circular  published  by  Walker! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
thiuk  not. 

Q.  Iq  one  place  in  this  circular  he  says  be  has  a  demand  for  eighteen 
hundred  families.  ^^  Come  one,  come  all ;  for  the  harvest  is  great  and  the 
laborers  few.'' — A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  it. 

Q.  If  he  has  a  demand  for  them  you  know  nothing  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  don't.  Speaking  of  a  demand  for  help,  there  is  an  exception.  Our 
female  help  is  scarcer  than  our  male  help.  It  may  be  that  a  few  girls 
could  ^et  employment,  but  our  male  help  is  sufficient. 

Q.  The  want  of  female  help  in  the  country  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
women  who  work  prefer  to  work  in  town,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  that  is  my  experience. 

By  Senator  Blair  : 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  I — A.  In  Orange  County,  Indiana. 

Q.  You  are  a  Democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Krusan  a  Democrat,  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


TESTIMONY  OF  P.  K.  McCROSKEY. 

r.  K.  McCroskey  sworn  and  examined  as  follows : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  I — Answer.  I  reside  in  Terre  Haute. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  I  was  born  there,  and  never 
lived  anywhere  else. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  t — A.  I  am  a  carpenter  and  builder. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  what  are  your  politics  f — A.  I  have  been  a 
pretty  red  hot  Bepublican  since  Lincoln's  first  nomination. 

Q.  And  you  are  still  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  carpenter  and  builder  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  employ  a  good  many  men  f — A.  Some  years  I  do ;  that 
depends  upon  the  work  that  I  have. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  demand,  and  especially  of  laborers 
in  Indiana! — A.  We  have  an  overplus  of  laborers,  and  have  had  ever 
since  I  lived  there,  in  all  classes  and  branches  of  trade. 

Q.  You  mean  among  mechanics  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  mechanics  and 
common  laborers. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  farming  communities  about  there? — A. 
Somewhat 

Q.  Do  you  make  your  remark  apply  the  same  to  them  as  to  your 
trade  and  business  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  an  overplus  of  farm  laborers  also  ? — A.  I  know 
there  is. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  especially  so  in  your  section  since  1873 1 — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Isn't  true  but  that  for  the  interpose  of  public  and  private  charity 
by  the  town  trustee  and  others  that  there  are  a  good  many  people  there 
who  would  suffer  from  want,  because  they  are  out  of  employment,  and 
who  are  willing  to  work  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  it  look  to  you  like  a  wrong  thing  for  people  to  encourage 
these  people  to  come  there  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  saying  that  do  you  not  reflect  the  sentiments 
of  the  class  of  people  to  whom  you  belong ;  that  is,  the  mechanic  and 
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laboring  classes  f — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  talked  to  many  of  them  ;  some  of 
them  do  not  express  it  publicly,  but  they  do  privately. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  this  man  Walker  on  this  subject  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  did  last  fall. 

Q.  You  have  read  his  circular  and  interview  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  it  he  says  he  has  letters  from  various  parts  of  the  State  asking 
for  farm  hands  and  house  servants ;  that  he  has  a  demand  for  eighteen 
hundred  families,  and  to  come  one,  come  all,  for  the  laborers  are  few 
and  the  harvest  is  great.  Do  you  know  of  any  demand  of  which  he 
speaks  of  in  Vigo  County  ? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  has  such  a  demand,  it  is  beyond  anything  that  you  know  of 
the  situation  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  aud  I  know  that  he  has  tried  to 
get  places  for  those  of  them  that  he  has  got  there ;  but  when  they  are 
hired  they  are  kept  two  or  three  days  and  discharged,  because  they 
can't  do  our  kind  of  work. 

Q.  What  is  their  condition  there  now  ? — A.  I  have  never  talked  about 
them  in  the  street,  but  they  look  like  being  in  great  distress. 

Q.  Are  there  many  of  them  employed  ? — A.  A  good  many  there  are 
not  employed.    He  made  their  headquarters  at  the  Baptist  Church. 

Q.  Have  you  no  faith  whatever  in  this  statement  of  Walker  ? — A. 
Not  a  particle.    I  don't  believe  it  is  true. 

Q.  In  talking  to  you,  what  language  did  he  hold  to  you  about  it  ? — A. 
A  day  or  two  after  he  came  back  from  that  convention  down  South  he 
saw  me  and  ran  over  to  meet  me  on  the  street.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
very  good  way,  and  I  think  he  had  liquor  in  him.  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter,  and  he  said  he  had  made  a  good  thing  out  of  his  trip. 
He  said  he  had  made  arrangements  to  turn  the  negro  emigrants  into 
Indiana,  so  as  to  get  ten  thousand  in  there,  and  carry  the  State.  He 
said  he  thought  he  could  get  to  elect  them  in  the  State ;  that  a 

good  many  of  the  f^irmers  would  take  them  and  help  the  best  they  could ; 
but  I  knew  that  we  didn't  want  any  of  them  in  our  county. 

Q.  Did  ho  seem  to  be  very  much  pleased  with  his  project ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  2«»ow,  what  seems  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  old  colored  citizens  of 
the  county  on  this  subject? — A.  They  are  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Your  recollection,  Mr.  McOroskey,  goes  back  a  long  ways  in  your 
county' ;  and,  speaking  from  your  knowledge,  tell  us  what  is  your  under- 
standing as  to  the  origin  of  that  colored  settlement  in  our  county  ? — ^A. 
There  was  some  of  them  there  before  I  was  born,  aud  some  have  come 
there  since;  some  came  there  and  entered  their  own  land  and  others 
came  afterwards  when  the  land  was  cheap  and  bought  and  had  their 
friends  to  come  afterwards.  The  old  ones  are  generally  good  people; 
but  they  have  a  class  of  young  ones  there,  who  are  a  pretty  hard  set, 
and  there  have  been  some  murderers  among  them.  The  most  of  them, 
though,  came  there  a  long  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  state  the  information  I  have.  It  is  that  our 
county  was  settled  in  1811  and  1812  when  Fort  Harrison  was  a  military 
post;  that  the  county  was  settled  by  people  who  came  there  from  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  and  they  brought  many  of  these  colored 
people  with  them,  who  were  slaves,  and  who  became  free  when  the^''  got 
there,  and  when  the  white  people  settled  there  the  colored  people  natur- 
ally settled  with  them  and  made  this  a  colored  settlement. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  many  of  them  came  from  Ken- 
tucky, perhaps  the  most  of  them,  and  some  from  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. I  have  talked  with  them,  and  they  say  so,  and  I  find  that  most 
of  those  settlers  were  from  the  Southern  States. 
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By  tbe  Chairman  : 

Q.  These  colored  people  have  been  in  the  main  good  respectable  peo- 
ple f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  acquired  property! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Especially  in  the  country? — A.  Yes,  sir;  more  so  in  the  country 
than  in  the  city. 

Q.  I  don't  know  that  I  asked  you  if  you  ever  talked  with  these  older 
settlers  on  this  subject  T — A.  Not  with  the  oldest.  I  talked  with  some 
of  the  old  men,  but  they  have  not  lived  there  as  long  as  some  of  the 
others.  Some  of  them  say  that  it  is  not  right  for  these  people  to  come 
there,  and  others  are  silent  in  the  matter. 

Q.  This  man  who  carries  the  mail  in  Terre  Haute  was  appointed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Postmaster  Philbeck  T — A.  He  was  first  appointed 
by  Morton  and  then  reappointed  through  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  Phil- 
beck. 

Q.  I  need  not  ask  you,  I  suppose,  whether  Mr.  Philbeck  is  cognizant 
of  his  course  f — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

By  Senator  Blair: 

Q.  Did  Walker  say  to  you  he  had  made  bis  arrangements  to  get  these 
people  there? — A.  He  didn't  say.  He  said  he  was  going  to  get  enough 
to  carry  the  State  against  the  Democrats. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  Walker? — A.  He  is  a  big,  important  sort 
of  a  nigger,  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all. 

*t:,Q.  And  you  say  he  was  in  liquor  that  day? — A.  I  think  he  had  some 
liquor  on  board,  though  be  may  not. 

Q.  Have  you  repeated  all  that  he  said  ? — A.  He  said  more,  but  I  can't 
remember  it.  I  just  made  up  my  mind  from  what  he  said  that  he  was 
trying  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Y^ou  had  no  more  talks  with  him  about  it? — A.  Never  since  then. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  people  has  he  brought  in  there  ? — A.  He  must 
have  brought  two  or  three  hundred  into  Terre  Haute.  I  don't  know 
exactly  how  many,  but  there  were  two  or  three  lots. 

Q.  Were  the^'  men,  women,  and  children  together? — A.  Y'es, sir.  I 
think  a  lot  came  there  before  I  came  away,  but  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  them  ? — A.  I  seen  some  of  them  about  the 
streets,  and  T  see  it  stated  that  they  w^ere  carried  in  the  basement  of  the 
colored  church  and  fed  there. 

Q.  Havn't  the  most  of  them  been  distributed  about  through  the  coun- 
try ? — A.  A  good  many  of  thein  have. 

Q.  You  speak  of  this  colored  settlement  there,  in  your  country.  Now, 
if  these  same  colored  people,  instead  of  stopping  in  Indiana  where  there 
seems  to  be  no  surplus  work,  they  find  their  way  to  other  parts  of  tbe 
country  where  land  is  cheap  and  where  they  could  grow  up  as  this  col- 
ony has  done,  do  you  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  succeed  the 
same  as  these  Indiana  negroes  have  done  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  see  the  rea- 
son w  hy  the  older  negroes  should  not,  and  its  cause  is  that  they  don't 
understand  our  system  of  labor.  The  younger  ones  might  do  so,  but 
still  they  would  have  to  go  where  land  is  cheap  and  just  as  good  as  that 
in  Indiana. 

Q.  Still  this  colony  might  do  so  elsewhere  and  grow  up  and  become 
prosperous  and  happy  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  The  people  ot  Indiana  don't  object  to  that  being  done.  Do  they  T — 
A.  No,  sir;  we  have  more  than  we  want  of  this  class  of  people  and 
would  rather  they  would  not  stop  with  us. 
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Q.  And  that  is  the  general  sentiment  of  your  people  without  regard 
to  party  1 — A.  Yes,  air ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  party  feeling, 

Q.  If  it  is  the  general  sentiment,  it  is'  irrespective  of  party  t — A.  I 
don't  think  any  man  there,  who  would  speak  his  sentiments,  is  in  favor 
of  their  coming.  Perhaps  a  man  might  go  in  a  place  where  he  would 
not  want  to  say  so;  but  I  don't  think  there  is  any  demand  for  them 
there. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  there  is  no  demand  for  any  kind  of  laborer, 
white  or  black  f — A.  We  have  all  we  need. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  prejudice  against  them  on  account  of 
their  color  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  needed  at  all,  the  people  would  hire 
them  as  they  do  the  whites  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  they  do  the  same  work, 
but  they  would  not  discharge  a  white  man  in  order  to  hire  a  negro,  or 
hire  a  negro  in  preference,  but  if  they  needed  their  work  they  would 
hire  them. 


TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  M.  STEVENSON. 

William  M.  Stevenson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  Terre  Haute,  Vigo  County, 
Indiana. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  I  have  lived  there  since 
1861,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  before  that? — A.  I  resided  in  an  adjoining 
county  for  several  years.    I  came  to  Indiana  from  Kentucky  in  1853. 

Q.  You  are  by  profession  a  physician? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  pro- 
fession. 

Q.  You  are  employed,  I  believe,  by  the  county  of  Vigo  to  attend  to 
the  poor  of  the  county  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  charge  of  the  penitentiary 
at  Terre  Haute,  and  also  of  a  kind  of  infirmary.  I  have  had  that  for 
three  years — the  medical  and  surgical  department  of  it. 

Q.  Your  profession  throws  you  a  great  deal  among  the  poor  people  ? — 
A.  A  great  deal,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  you  think  of  this  immigration  of  North  Carolina 
negroes  into  Indiana,  from  what  you  have  seen  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  there  and  the  demand  for  labor. — A.  The  supply  of  unskilled 
labor  iu  our  city  and  county  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  destitution  in  the  city  among  men  of  fam- 
ilies, and  among  those  who  become  county  charges  and  apply  for  relief. 
There  are  men  of  unskilled  labor  who  have  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the 
county,  and  they  have  become  county  charges  simply  because  they  can- 
not get  employment.  Some  of  them  say  they  can  get  a  day's  work  or 
two  days'  work,  but  the  result  is  that  when  they  get  sick  they  become 
county  charges,  and  I  have  to  have  assistance  both  medical  and  other- 
wise through  the  charity  of  the  county  to  aid  them  and  attend  to  them. 
There  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  colored  population  of  the  city  of  Terre 
Haute  who  might  be  classed  among  the  pauper  element  of  the  city. 
They  are  people  who  have  been  there  ever  since  I  knew  the  town. 
There  are  a  few  well-to-do  colored  people  in  this  population,  and  some 
have  done  very  well  there.  As  to  the  demand  for  labor,  there  are  peo- 
ple of  my  acquaintance  in  the  county — and  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted 
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throogboiit  the  county — who  say  that  there  is  an  excess  of  farm  labor 
in  the  county.  The  farmers  generally  out  there  do  not  carry  large 
farms,  and  can  usually  do  their  own  work,  except  in  the  cropping  sea- 
son, when  they  are  putting  in  their  grain  and  when  they  are  harvesting. 
There  is  generally  very  little  hiring  among  the  farmers.  I  know  a  few 
instances  of  old  residents  of  the  county  working  for  their  board,  in  ex- 
pectation of  getting  employment  in  the  spring,  when  the  season  opens. 
Our  town  is  very  full  of  destitute  women,  widows  and  others,  whose 
subsistence  comes  from  daily  labor,  such  as  washing  and  things  of  that 
kind.  Many  of  them  are  in  the  county  poor-house  as  the  recipients  of 
public  charity.  I  think  there  are  some  ten  or  fifteen  children  at  the 
county  poor-house  who  are  bright,  healthy-looking  children,  and  who 
are  waiting  for  homes;  and  applications  and  notices  of  the  fact  have 
been  made  to  the  people,  but  they  are  a  little  slow  about  taking  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  possible  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things  for  this 
immigration  that  has  struck  our  county  ? — A.  There  is  no  demand  for 
them  from  the  labor  standpoint.  They  are  not  needed  and  are  very 
much  objected  to  on  account  of  their  impoverished  circumstances,  and 
they  are  objected  to  particularly  by  the  tax-payers.  The  only  demand 
I  know  for  them  is  that  they  are  voters. . 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  any  of  those  that  have  arrived  there  f — A. 
I  visited  them  once  down  at  the  church,  but  did  not  have  many  inter- 
views with  them ;  I  went  to  look  in  on  them  at  the  church,  and  I  found 
a  very  destitute  batch  there.  They  were  lying  there,  perfectly  helpless ; 
did  not  know  where  to  go  or  what  to  do,  or  where  they  were  expected 
to  go ;  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Walker  and  Bagby,  were  making 
efiforts  to  get  employment  for  them.  They  rented  a  number  of  little 
shanties  about  the  city  to  put  them  in.  I  visited  one  of  them,  which 
was  not  as  big  as  this  room,  and  there  were  fifteen  persons  in  there — 
children  of  all  ages,  from  fifteen  years  old  down  to  the  prospect  of  chil- 
dren.   They  were  in  an  abject  state  of  destitution. 

Q.  How  were  they  off  for  clothing! — ^A.  They  were  very  ragged  and 
wretched,  and  the  women  were  very  x>oorly  clad. 

Q.  How  was  that  batch  fed  there  in  the  church  ? — A.  I  know  they 
were  fed  by  contributions  from  that  committee.  They  have  a  reception 
committee,  of  which  Walker  is  president  and  Elbert  vice-president.  I 
am  acquainted  with  Elbert,  but  with  Walker  I  am  not.  These  people 
have  been  fed  by  charitable  contributions  from  their  own  class  of  citi- 
zens and  by  the  contributions  of  a  few  sympathizing  Republican  friends 
of  the  cause. 

Labor  is  hard  to  get,  although  they  have  made  applications  to  every- 
body likely  to  need  them.  One  of  my  Democratic  friends  wanted  some, 
but  he  did  not  want  any  minors  among  them.  A  gentleman  from  near 
the  State  line,  a  good  farmer,  Mr.  Elliott,  wanted  several  persons  on  his 
farm,  women  and  children,  and  when  they  found  that  he  was  over  the 
line  and  out  of  the  State,  they  would  not  go  to  him,  although  he  is  a 
Bepublican. 

Q.  What  was  their  reason  for  not  going  beyond  the  State  line! — A. 
They  said  that  was  not  the  condition  of  their  contra<;t  when  they  left 
North  Carolina.  They  understood  that  they  were  to  stay  in  Indiana, 
and  they  did  not  propose  to  leave  there. 

Q.  How  is  this  immigration  regarded  by  the  settled  colored  people  of 
our  county  ! — A.  The  colored  population  is  opposed  to  their  immigra- 
tion. Stewart,  Malone,  Harris,  Underwood,  and  other  well-to-do  colored 
people  oppose  it,  because  they  are  tax-pa^'ers,  and  they  consider  these 
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people  an  additional  tax  on  the  county ;  and  on  tbat  account  they  have 
opposed  it  vigorously. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  Walker's  statement  read  here,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  a  demand  for  eighteen  hundred  families  of  them  I — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  have  read  it,  and  I  have  heard  what  Walker  said  about  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  the  probability  of  its  being  true  ? — A.  It  is  not  true 
in  any  particular.  There  is  no  demand  whatever  for  laborers  there. 
There  is  no  demand  for  skilled  labor,  and  certainly  no  demand  for  un- 
skilled labor.  There  is  a  large  excess  in  the  supply  over  the  demand ; 
and  if  Mr.  Walker  would  give  his  attention  to  it  and  to  nothing  else,  he 
could  not  find  situations  for  eighteen  hundred  families  in  Vigo  and  Clay 
Counties  both  put  together.  I  know  that  the  pauper  people  thercysuch 
as  servant  girls  and  people  who  do  laundry  work,  have  great  difficulty 
in  getting  work  to  do. 

Q.  How  many  llepublican  newspapers  are  printed  in  Terre  Haute? — 
A.  There  are  three,  I  believe — ^The  Express,  The  Courier,  and  The  Mail. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  any  of  them  condemning  this  outrageous  con- 
duct of  Walker  ! — A.  I  never  have.  I  have  seen  an  appeal  in  The  Ex- 
])ress  calling  for  contributions  to  aid  these  people ;  asking  for  old  clothes 
and  food  for  those  who  were  in  the  church. 

Q.  Did  you  see  published,  along  with  Walker's  proclamation,  this  ap- 
peal for  aid  that  was  issued  by  a  meeting  of  colored  people  ! — A.  Yes^ 
sir ;  that  is  the  appeal  that  I  was  referring  to. 

Q.  It  struck  you  rather  strangely,  did  it  not,  that  such  an  appeal  should 
have  to  be  made  if  there  was  a  demand  for  eighteen  hundred  families 
in  Vigo  County! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought  if  the  demand  was  so  great 
and  the  laborers  so  few,  there  certainly  would  not  be  any  necessity  for 
such  an  appeal.  There  was  one  of  these  darkies  who  was  so  much  dis- 
couraged and  disgusted  that  he  went  back  home.  He  relieved  his  step- 
father of  forty-six  dollars,  and  with  it  went  back  to  North  Carolina. 

Q.  How  did  he  relieve  him  of  it  ? — ^A.  He  relieved  him  of  it  by  steal- 
ing it.    His  step-father  was  left  in  the  lurch,  and  is  now  on  the  county. 

By  Mr.  Blair  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  person  except  this  thief  that  has  gone 
back  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  he  seemed  to  find  North  Carolina  better  for  him  than  Indi- 
ana 1 — A.  Yes,|sir ;  but  there  were  three  others  who  said  that  they  would 
go  back  if  they  could  get  the  money. 

Q.  And  they  did  not  have  anyrstepfathers  to  steal  from  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  your  city  ? — A.  About  twenty-six  thou- 
sand, may  be;  I  cannot  be  certain,  but  I  judge  that  from  the  last  Direc- 
tory that  was  published. 

•  On  motion  the  committee  stood  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 


TESTIMONY  OF  T.  C.  GROOxMES. 
T.  C.  GR003IES  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  You  may  state  where  you  live. — Answer.  At  Greencastle^ 
Putnam  County. 

Q.  What  are  you  engaged  in  there  ! — A.  Practicing  law. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ! — A.  Forty  years.  I  was  bom 
and  raised  there. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  George  Langsdale,  the  editor  of  the  Greencastle 
Banner? — A.  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  What  official  position  does  he  occupy  there! — A.  Postmaster. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  Greencastle  ? — A.  We  have  about  six  thou- 
sand people. 

Q.  It  is  the  site  of  Asbury  University  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  county  seat  of  Putnam  County  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  large  and  wealthy  county  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  Langsdale  been  postmaster? — A.  He  is  in  his  sec- 
ond term  now. 

Q.  He  was  appointed  first  by  President  Grant? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I 
think  his  second  term  began  last  July. 

Q.  You  say  he  is  the  editor  of  the  Greencastle  Banner ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  its  politics  ? — ^A.  Bepublican.  It  is  a  Republican  organ 
for  that  county. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  file  of  that  paper  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  3'ou  can,  please  turn  to  the  editorial  of  that  paper  of  November 
28, 1878. 

Q.  I  will  ask  whether  there  had  been  an  election  that  fall  in  Indiana 
in  which  the  Eepublicans  were  badly  beaten  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  in  October. 

Q.  What  was  the  result? — A.  The  entire  Democratic  ticket  in  the 
county  was  elected  except  the  county  treasurer. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  in  the  State? — A.  The  State  went  Demo- 
cratic. 

^  Q.  By  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand,  dldn^t  it  f — A.  I  think  it 
was  up  in  the  thousands  somewhere. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  for  a  moment  what  General  Mansou's  majority 
was  ? — A.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand. 

Q.  They  also  elected  a  Democratic  legislature  by  a  large  majority  ? — 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  now  turn  to  the  article  of  December  12,  1878,  headed 
"  Will  they  come  north  ?"  and  read  it  ? 

On  motion  the  committee  adjourned  to  Friday,  February  6,  at  10 
o^clock  a.  m. 


TESTIMONY  OF  T.  C.  GROOMES. 

T.  C.  Groomes  sworn  and  examined: 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Mr.  Groomes,  on  Wednesday  you  were  proceeding  at  my 
request  to  lay  before  the  committee  certain  matters  in  the  Greencastle 
Banner ;  I  will  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  article  of  January  23,  1879  ? — 
Answer.  That  is  the  article  that  authorizes  the  resolution  of  Senator 
Windom. 

Q.  I  will  read  the  article  (reading.) 

[January  23,  ltr79,  Baaner.] 

Tho  proposition  of  the  Banner  that  the  colored  men  of  the  South  emij;rat«  to  the 
North,  where  their  political  freedom  is  secure,  has  been  adopted  by  Senator  Windom, 
who,  on  the  16th  instant,  introduced  the  following  resolution  into  the  United  States 
iSenate: 
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'^Resolredj  That  with  a  view  to  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  all  questioDS  relatiuj^ 
suffrage,  to  the  effectual  enforcement  of  Constitutional  and  national  rightn^  and  to  the 
promotion  of  the  best  interest  of  the  whole  country  by  the  elimination  of  sectionalism 
from  politics,  a  committee  of  seven  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  chair  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  inquiring  as  to  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  encouraging  and 
promoting  by  all  just  and  proper  methods  the  partial  migration  of  colored  persons  from 
those  States  and  Cong^ressional  districts  where  they  are  not  allowed  to  freely  and  peace- 
fully exercise  and  enjoy  th«ir  Constitutional^ rights  as  American  citizens,  into  such 
States  as  may  desire  to  receive  them,  and  will  protect  them  iu  the  said  rights,  or 
into  such  Territory  or  Territories  of  the  United  States  as  mi|y  be  provided  for  their  use 
and  occupation ;  and  if  the  said  committee  shall  deem  such  migration  expedient  and 
practicable,  that  they  report,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  what  in  their  judgment  is  the  most 
effective  method  of  accomplishing  that  object;  and  tl)at  the  said  committee  have  leave 
to  sit  during  recess." 

The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  for  the  present,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Windom, 
and  he  gave  notice  that  he  would  call  it  up  soon  and  submit  some  remarks.  The  time 
of  the  Senate  during  which  it  will  be  under  Republican  control,  is  so  short,  that  prob- 
ably nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  resolution,  but  it  will  serve  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  subject,  and  promote  the  emigration  of  Repub- 
licans from  the  terrorized  districts  of  the  South  to  the  free  North. 

Do  you  recognize  this  as  matter  from  theGreencastle  Banner? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  With  your  note? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  it. 

Q.  Please  read  it. 

The  witness  read  us  follows : 

They,  the  negroes,  can  render  the  country  some  service,  &e. 

Q.  Turn  to  the  issue  of  March  20,  1879. 
The  Witness  read  as  follows : 

There  is  great  alarm  in  the  South  at  the  prospect  of  losing  ; the  colorei^laborerSi 
who  are  packing  up  their  beds  and  w^alking  off  to  the  North,  &.c. 

Q.  Now  read  from  the  issue  of  August  21, 1879,  the  article  headed 
"  To  farmers." 

Q.  Yon  stated  to  the  committee  that  you  were  born  and  raised  in 
Greencastle  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  made  yourself  familiar  to  any  extent  with  the  condition 
of  these  emigrant  folks  ? — A.  lam  about  the  court-bouse  frequently, 
and  while  there  I  have  seen  batches  of  three,  four,  to  six  and  ten 
round  there  at  the  clerk's  office  and  at  the  sheriffs  office.  I  think  about 
the  first  batch  I  saw  I  went  into  the  clerk's  office,  and  there  were  prob- 
ably half  a  dozen  in  there. 

Q.  What  were  they  wanting? — A.  They  were  asking:  some  one  to 
take  an  interest  in  their  behalf  and  get  them  back  to  North  Carolina. 
They  said  they  had  not  found  things  as  they  were  represented. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  heard  four  of 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  these  folks  talkin<r  that  way  at  other  times? — 
A.  I  have  heard  others  talk  that  way.  That  samepartydid  get  away, 
I  think — those  four. 

Q.  It  costs  them  more  to  get  away  than  it  does  to  get  there,  does  it 
not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  what  they  said. 

Q.  About  twice  as  much  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  I  was  in  the  sher- 
ift's  office  when  some  women  were  in  there.  I  think  this  Chloe  Smith 
was  in  there  and  four  or  five  others.  There  were  one  or  two  women 
whose  husbands  were  still  in  North  Carolina. 

Q.  What  were  they  wanting  T — A.  She  was  wanting  Mr.  Allen  or  the 
sheriff  to  write  to  these  parties  they  had  formerly  lived  with  for  money 
to  return  home  on.  They  had  failed  to  find  places  to  work.  I  never 
conversed  with  one  of  them.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  spoke  to  one 
of  them. 
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Q.  Yoa  know  of  no  effort  to  persuade  tbem  to  go  home  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Iccal  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  at 
Greencastle? — A,  The  ramor  is  that  it  is  joang  Darnell,  assistant  post- 
master or  deputy  postmaster  at  Greencastle. 

Q.  He  is  in  Langsdale's  employ,  is  he  not? — A.  He  is  his  deputy. 

Q.  Now,  having  lived  there  all  your  life,  do  you  know  of  any  call  for 
this  class  of  people  there? — A.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  demand  for  addi- 
tional labor.  If  there  is  any  such  demand  it  is  of  very  recent  date.  In 
fact,  I  have  kept  that  class  of  people  in  my  employment,  and  the  resi- 
dent negroes  there  complain  very  bitterly  against  these  new-comers. 

Q.  Why  is  that! — A.  They  say  it  will  cut  down  wages  and  increase 
the  number  of  laborers. 

Q.  Since  the  panic  and  these  hard  times  is  it  not  true,  notoriously  so, 
that  many  people  are  out  of  work  in  that  section  of  the  country  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  In  our  county  I  think  I  can  find  them,  plenty  of  them,  who  do 
not  get  work  all  the  time.  In  the  harvest  time  there  is  some  little  de- 
mand. 

Q,  How  long  docs  that  last;  two  weeks? — A.  Yes,  sir,  probably 
four;  that  is,  the  hay  season  and  the  wheat  season. 

By  Mr.  Windom  : 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A,  Practicing  law. 

Q.  What  political  part}'  are  you  with  ? — A.  The  Democratic  party. 

Q.  What  have  you  heard  of  the  efforts  to  intimidate  people  from  em- 
ploying these  emigrants? — A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Nothing  whatever  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  that  house  being  burned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard 
of  two  that  were  burned,  and  one  that  had  a  tree  felled  across  it. 

Q.  They  were  under  preparation  at  the  time  for  colored  tenants  ? — A, 
One  was  up  in  Wilson's,  in  Russell  township;  it  was  being  prepared  by 
the  tenant  himself. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  these  attempts  made  at  Shelby ville? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  heard  of  it  through  the  newsi>apers.  I  heard  that  the  people 
there  were  opposed  to  their  coming. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  those  things  would  have  on  the  demand 
for  their  labor,  that  houses  being  prepared  for  them  were  burned  down  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  increase  it.  The  impression  is  that  these  Re- 
publicans burned  it  down  themselves.  Up  there  they  oppose  it,  but  the 
Republicans  in  our  locality  generally  favor  it. 

Q.  Are  the  Republicans  up  there  worse  against  the  negroes  than 
against  the  Democrats  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  say  that  The  opposi- 
tion in  that  party  comes  from  that  township.  It  is  a  strong  Republican 
township,  and  there  are  not  many  Democrats  up  there.  We  pay  no 
particular  attention  to  it  during  election  time,  and  it  is  always  very 
quiet. 

Q.  There  are  Democrats  in  that  vicinity,  though  ? — A.  Yes,  air ;  not 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  within  four  or  five  miles. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  the  RepublicetUS  did  it  ? — A.  It  is  common  talk 
and  public,  that  w&en  the  grand  jury  meets  they  will  fasten  it  on  some 
of  the  Republicans. 

Q.  They  think  an  investigation  of  it  ought  to  be  made  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  will  attempt  to  fasten  it  on  the  Republicans  ? — A.  W^e 
will  attempt  to  fasten  it  on  the  guilty  ones. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  impression  is  sought  to  be  made  by  mem- 
bers of  your  party  in  order  to  avoid  the  odium  of  burning  houses  over 
the  heads  of  negro  emigrants  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  not  believe  it  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  State  who  you  heard  say  that. — A.  I  do  not  know  who. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  know  that  you  heard  anybody  say  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  impression  born  of  your  own  imagination  that  you 
have! — A.  No,  sirj  they  were  not  created  in  that  way  iu  my  mind. 

Q.  Can  you  say  who  said  it  to  you? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  bear  it  ? — ^A.  At  home,  iu  Greencastle. 

Q.  It  is  not  talked  of  very  much,  is  it ! — A.  I  cannot  say  how  much. 

Q.  How  many  people  did  you  hear  say  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
heard  it  more  than  once.  I  cannot  state  who  was  present,  or  what  was 
said  particularly. 

Q.  You  beard  somebody  say  so  that  made  an  impression  on  your 
mindt — A.  Well,  I  thought  it  was  more  likely  among  Republicans  than 
anybody  else,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  them  there  were  opposed  to 
these  negroes. 

Q.  Who  were  they  who  were  opposed  to  them  ? — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  them! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  not 
able,  at  this  time,  to  enumerate  them,  or  particularize  them. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  Republicans  making  threats  against  them  ! — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  a  threat  from  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat 
in  the  county.  For  political  reasons  some  of  them  might  have  done  so, 
but  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  You  saw  these  people  in  the  sheriff's  office,  you  say  ! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  there  when  they,  were  there. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  how  they  got  there! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  whose  invitation  they  were  there! — A.  I  do  not 
know.    I  may  have  beard  that  they  were  there  to  get  a  letter  written. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lewman  there  at  the  time! — A.  Mr.  Lewman  was  not 
in  there,  but  Mr.  Allen,  his  deputy,  was  writing  a  letter  for  Chloe 
Smith,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  Allen  wrote  that  letter  that  was  read  here  this  morning! — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.    I  did  not  read  it. 

Q.  Who  was  it  to  ! — A.  It  was  to  some  person  in  North  Carolina. 
The  letter  that  was  read  here  this  morning  sounds  familiar,  though. 
She  was  dictating  what  she  wanted  to  express. 

Q.  So  her  feelings  were  expressed  through  Mr.  Allen  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Who  was  the  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  ! — A.  I  say 
the  rumor  is  that  it  is  Mr.  Darnell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Moore  who  is  there  from  Cincinnati ! — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  never  heard  of  him. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  heard  these  people  say  about  their  condition  ! — 
A.  They  said  they  were  disappointed  in  every  way.  They  found  no 
work,  nor  the  wages  as  represented  in  the  circulars  and  by  the  people 
who  came  there  to  North  Carolina. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  came  ta  your  county  ! — A.  I  have  no  definite 
idea  of  the  number.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  women,  and  children.  My  impression  is  there  were  seventy- 
five  voters  who  came  into  that  county.  The  first  batch,  I  think,  were 
all  men.  Numbers  of  them  got  places,  and  some  did  not.  8ome  went 
to  Brazil,  and  some  to  Indianapolis.  Some  went  to  Hendricks  County, 
and  some  to  Plainfield.  I  think  that  Mr.  Hanna  took  some  of  them' 
there. 

Q.  How  many  did  not  find  employment! — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  you 
can  see  them  standing  about  the  streets  every  day,  eight  or  ten  in  a 
bunch. 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  how  many  failed  to  get  work! — A.  No,  sir;  only 
that  I  heard  them  say  they  did  not.  There  is  a  family'  I  have  that  lives 
on  my  place.  The  man  told  me  that  a  committee  of  white  gentlemen 
came  to  his  house,  and  wanted  to  arrange  to  have  him  take  two  or  three 
women  and  keep  them,  but  he  declined  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  speak  of  hard  times  since  the  panic  of  1873.  Has  that  not 
been  true  all  over  the  country  1 — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Not  more  so  in  Indiana  than  elsewhere! — A.  I  do  not  know, except 
as  to  my  own  county.  I  know  of  people  who  own  land  who  do  not 
cultivate  as  much  as  they  did  before,  and  they  make  more  money  by  not 
cultivating  it. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  By  grazing  it.  They  can  purchase  corn  in 
Illinois  and  ship  it  in  there  for  less  than  they  can  grow  it. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

(Refers  to  Cromwell's  testimouy.) 

Last  Jaly  we  held  a  State  conference ;  that  is,  I  mean  the  delegates,  of  whom  I  was 
pne.    This  conference  was  held  in  the  city  of  Hoaston  fur  the  purpose  of  consaUiojc 
the  best  steps  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  migration  of  the  colored  people,  and 
also  to  their  future  elevation.    I  bad  the  honor  of  being  elected  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners on  migration  from  the  sixth  Congressional  district.    I  have  been  traveling 
over  the  counties  of  my  district  ever  since,  lecturing  to  my  people.    My  subjects  are 
political,  financial,  educational,  social,  moral,  and  religious  culture.    Our  people,  my 
friend,  need  teaching  more  than  they  do  emigration.    I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  bat 
it  is  the  truth  concerning  them.    I  make  it  my  business,  as  commissioner,  to  go  into 
each  one  of  the  counties  where  there  is  a  large  portion  of  colored  people  and  lecture  to 
them  in  the  coort-house     I  tell  the  white  people  what  we  want,  and  our  people  what 
they  roust  do  for  themselves ;  that  they  must  reform,  and  must  do  it  peaceably.    I 
never  pick  or  choose  committees  to  go  to  their  assistance.    I  have  been  in  some  of  the 
most  desperate  counties  in  the  State.    I  tell  the  white  men  what  the  colored  men  de* 
sire,  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't  forget  to  tell  my  race  that  their  negligence,  coward- 
ice, and  dissipation  are  what  has  brought  the  colored  people  as  low  as  they  are,  and 
unless  they  reform  themselves  they  can  never  command  respect  here  or  in  the  North. 
Education,  wealth,  and  independence  are  what  the  colored  man  needs,  and  these  most 
be  brought  about  by  virtuous  cultivation.    I  am  as  poor  as  any  man  can  be,  and  yet 
I  was  elected  commissioner  of  this  migration.    I  was  elected  without  a  dollar  to  work 
with,  so  I  had  to  do  the  best  I  coula  without  money,  and  depend  entirely  upon  the 
people,  which  does  not  suit  the  preachers.    Since  last  July  I  dave  gone  through  the 
following  counties,  and  received  the  following  amounts  from  each  county:    Hays 
County.  $4.40 ;   Caldwell  County,  $16.50 ;   Guadalupe  County,  $8.90 ;   Comal  County, 
$3.20;  Blanco  County,  $1.50;   Kendall  County,  $2.75;   Kerr  County.  $2.55;   Wilson 
County,  $6.85 ;  Gonzales  County,  $14.35;  De  Witt  County,  $26.95;  Victoria  County 
$21.20;  Goliad  County,  $13.40;  the  total  amounting  to  $122.55.    In  many  counties  I 
have  walked  from  thirty  to  forty  miles,  because  the  people  were  so  poor  they  could 
not  help  me.    But  what  enconrages  me  to  go  on  is  that  at  the  present  time  my  work 
is  appreciated  very  highly  by  my  people.    Everywhere  I  go  they  say  it  makes  them 
feel  glad  and  proud  to  see  that  the  day  has  come  when  they  have  men  with  the 
courage  and  ability  to  advocate  their  cause  before  the  white  people,  and  also  to  teach 
them  things  that  they  have  not  heretofore  known,  but  must  learn  in  order  to  rise  to 
success  and  command  respect. 

Now,  sir,  I  think  if  we  had  good,  able,  and  courageous  men  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  our  people  mnch  good  could  be  done,  but  it  takes  money.  Such  men  must  be  paid 
a  salary.  If  we  are  expected  to  do  a  great  work  we  ought  to  get  something  for  our 
labor.  Is  this  not  so  f  I  tell  yon,  my  friend,  this  is  no  child's  play — this  work  we 
have  to  perform.  But  I  am,  by  the  help  of  God,  trying  to  do  all  lean  for  my  people. 
The  white  people  think  we  are  getting  paid  by  the  government,  but  we  do  uot  get  a 
cent  from  the  government. 
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Please  write  to  me  at  Indianolft,  Calhoan  Coanty,  Texas.    Send  me  a  copy  of  the 
proceecliDgs  of  the  Nashville  conference,  and  also  a  copy  of  your  paper. 
I  remain  your  humble  servant, 

G.  M.  TROUSDAIR, 
Commissioner  on  Migration^  Sixth  Congressional  District, 

J.  W.  Cromwell,  Esq., 

IVashington,  D.  C, 


EXHIBIT  B. 

Victoria,  Tex.,  January  12, 1880. 

Respected  Sir  :  Having  received  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Nashville  confer- 
ence, I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  its  labors.  Every  colored 
man  onght  to  have  a  copy  of  those  minntes,  as*  there  is  some  very  instructive  advice 
to  be  found  in  them.  As  for  myself,  my  education  is  very  limited,  but  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  am  young  in  years,  and  God  is  continually  blessing  me  with  good  health 
and  excellent  brains  for  learning.  Then  ought  I  not  to  be  thankful,  and  to  trust  in 
Him  for  future  mercies  ?  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  thank  God  for  the  past,  and  trust  Him  for  the 
future,  which  the  whole  of  our  oppressed  race  ought  to  do.  But  I  tell  you,  sir,  they 
do  not.  The  reason  I  speak  as  I  do  is  because  I  am  an  eye-witness  of  this  people,  and 
of  their  moral  and  religious  conduct. 


EXHIBIT  C. 

"FOLDING  THEIR  TENTS." 

The  reaction  of  the  exodus  movement  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  from  this 
State  to  Kansas  has  set  in  in  earnest,  and  every  train  coming  south  brings  some  of 
them  back.  Those  that  emigrated  were  principally  from  the  southern  counties.  Last 
evening  at  the  Union  depot  a  Herald  reporter  met  with  an  old  negro  man  named  Ed- 
umd  Burleson,  who  had  gone  with  eight  others  of  his  race  from  Burleson  County  on 
the  17th  of  November.  They  went  by  rail  to  Parsons,  where  they  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  their  race  quartered  in  the  churches,  school-houses,  and  other  buildings  not 
permanently  occupied,  like  a  lot  of  sheep  huddled  together.  There  were  temporary 
structures  of  plank  not  mnch  larger  than  a  shed  to  which  a  large  number  of  them 
were  living.  Everv  empty  house  m  the  country  was  filled  to  its  utmost.  After  pay- 
ing their  railroad  rare,  with  but  few  excejptions,  none  of  them  had  any  money  left,  and 
when  the  cold  snap  came  on  their  suffering  was  terrible.  The  night  before  he  left 
Parsons  one  of  their  nnmber  froze  to  death.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  their  clothing 
being  thin  and  their  bed  clothing  skimpy,  they  suffered  severely.  Destitute  and 
penniless,  they  have  been  forced  to  forage  on  the  surrounding  conntry  for  food  to  keep 
them  alive,  and  wonld  have  frozen  to  death  had  they  not  stolen  coal  from  the  railroad. 
Their  depredations  on  the  settlers  have  caused  an  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the  residents 
toward  them,  and  they  are  fast  feeling  the  effects  of  their  displeasure.  He  says  that 
it  took  cash,  and  lots  of  it,  to  purchase  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  The  only  thing  he 
saw  that  was  cheap  was  com,  which  sells  at  from  ten  to  twenty-eight  cents  a  bushel. 
There  were  so  many  of  them  together  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  work  at 
any  price.  Land  rents  are  required  to  be  paid  cash  down,  and  the  rates  are  generally 
from  three  to  fonr  dollars  an  acre.  Lands  that  rent  at  this  price  are  without  fences 
or  houses  of  any  kind.  He  thought  the  lands  of  Texas  far  superior,  while  they  pro- 
duced a  greater  variety.  "  I  would  not,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  give  Burleson  County 
for  the  whole  of  Kansas,"  said  the  old  man  with  mnch  earnestness.  They  wish  them- 
selves back,  but  the  trouble  is,  they  have  spent  all  their  money  getting  there,  and  but 
very  few  have  anything  to  get  away  on.  He  went  from  Parsons  to  Emporia,  where 
he  found  the  same  state  of  affairs  existing.  There  are  numbers  of  them  leaving  every 
day  atoot,  and  without  means,  walking  through  to  this  State  on  their  return  home. 
One  of  the  women  that  accompanied  him  was  sent  back  by  her  husband,  who  had 
barely  enough  money  to  pay  her  passage,  while  he  is  coming  through  afoot.  He  re- 
gards the  whole  matter  as  a  political  movement  engendered  by  the  Republicans  for 
the  pnrpose  of  swelling  the  vote  of  Kansas.  In  his  opinion  the  seeds  of  discontent  were 
sowed  at  the  convention  held  at  Houston  in  July  last  by  the  colored  people,  by  white 
and  coloied  politicians.  The  main  instrument  m  his  county  in  gulling  his  race  into^ 
leaving  their  homes  was  Horace  Ruby,  a  Jim-crow  politician  and  a  school-teacher.' 
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The  poor,  deluded  blacks  are  awakening  to  their  trae  sitaation,  and  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  they  have  been  inveigled  there  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  secare  their 
votes.  Parson  Dnncan,  the  sable  politician  so  well  and  unfavorably  known  to  the 
blacks  of  this  city,  has  been  one  of  the  principal  agitators  in  the  moyement.  He  was 
stationed  for  awhile  at  Denison  to  receive  and  rob  his  race  as  they  passed  out  of  the 
State.  He  would  take  their  money  to  purchase  their  tickets,  and  represented  invarably 
that  it  cost  more  than  it  did.  He  was  caught  up  with  and  arrested,  but  on  returning 
the  amount  he  had  stolen  he  was  set  at  liberty.  He  is  wanted  at  Parsons  for  some  of 
his  crookedness,  but  sloped,  and  has  not  yet  been  apprehended.  As  for  himself,  the 
old  man  said  that  he  was  going  back  to  Burleson  County  to  stay. — [Dallas  (Texas) 
Herald.] 


EXHIBIT  D. 

There  were  about  four  millions  of  slaves  set  free  and  turned  into  the  highways  with- 
out a  place  to  lay  their  heads  or  means  of  support,  save  their  own  muscles.  They  do 
not  need  charity,  but  they  do  need  advice,  assistance,  and  opportunity  to  purchase 
and  pay  for  homes.  The  South  never  can  prosper  as  it  should  until  its  great  land 
estates  be  divided  and  sold  to  actual  cultivators.  At  first,  very  generally,  the  owners 
of  these  were  not  disposed  to  sell  to  the  negroes.  In  many  parts  it  is  not  so  now.  At 
the  North  there  is  abundance  of  capital  seeking  investment,  and  it  does  seem  lib  me 
that  the  time  is  favorable  for  a  national  organization  to  buy  these  lands  and  sell  them 
to  white  and  colored  people  on  such  terms  and  at  such  rates  as  they  can  pay  for  them, 
and  will  yield  a  reasonable  profit  to  those  who  invest  their  money  in  tiie  enterprise. 
Could  not  the  government  also  lend  a  helping  hand? — (Philadelphia  Times.) 


EXHIBIT  E. 

A  great  deal  of  fuss  is  being  made  nowadays  by  Democratic  papers  and  politicians, 
and  also  by  milk  and  water  Republicans,  about  the  immigration  of  colored  people  to 
this  State  from  the  South.  The  talk  about  colonization  is  the  silliest  nonsense,  mere 
moonshine.  There  is  no  need  for  colonization  societies  in  Indiana.  The  colonizatioii 
organizations  are  at  the  other  end  of  the  line— flhot-gan,  bulldozing,  rebel,  Demooratio 
banditti  of  the  South. 

The  brutal  condnct  of  these  scoundrels  has  made  the  exodus  a  necessity.  The  only 
thing  political  in  this  exodus  is  the  desire  of  these  unfortunate,  down-trodden  people 
to  find  a  land  in  which  political  liberty  and  oommerotal  honesty  are  recognized  and 
respected.  In  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  the  great  Northwest,  they  find 
such  a  land  and  a  civilization  as  far  in  advance  of  the  barbaric  customs  of  the  South 
as  a  Christian  is  in  advance  of  a  cannibal.  The  gallant  soldier  boys  of  the  North  who 
languished  in  Southern  prisons  during  the  war  know  the  brutish  instincts  of  Southern 
rebels  and  they  know  that  the  reports  of  the  outrages  to  which  the  colored  people  are 
subjected  are  not  exaggerated.  The  exodus  will  only  stop  when  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  as  free  to  express  and  vote  his  sentiments  in  North  Carolina  as  he  is  in  In- 
diana.—(Indianopolis  Leader.) 


(Refers  to  O'Hara's  testimony.) 

Ex-judge  William  J.  Clark  has  commenced  the  publication  at  Raleigh  of  a  Repabli- 
cau  paper,  the  Signal,  and  has  the  following  to  say  on  the  present  exodus  going  on  from 
this  district:  *  *  *  "He  sees  the  colored  man  in  many  counties  excluded  from  the 
jury-box  beoause  of  his  color,  and  that  a  negro  accused  of  crime  is  convicted  on  half 
the  evidence  which  is  necessary  to  convict  a  whita  man,  and  in  many  canes  cruel  and 
severe  punishments  inflicted  on  the  negro  who  has  been  convicted  of  some  petty 
felony.'^ 

Again,  in  commenting  on  Senator  Ransom's  speech  in  Congress  on  the  exodus  inves- 
tigation, the  Signal  says : 

"  We  dare  say,  the  Senator  has  never  attended  an  inferior  court  in  Wayne  or  Lenoir 
County,  or  a  court  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  a  cross-roads  grocery  in  that  section, 
since  the  election  of  magistrates  was  taken  from  the  people,  and  the  legislature  took 
to  appointing  them;  if  he  had,  he  would  not  say  that  the  negro  obtains  justice  in  facie 
ciirice. 
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Chapter  CXLI. 

AN  ACT  to  establish  county  governments. 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact j  Every  coanty  is  a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  and  shall  have  the  powers  prescribed  by  statute  and  those  neces- 
sarily implied  by  law,  and  no  others. 

Sec.  2.  In  each  county  there  shall  be  elected  bienniallyi  by  the  qualified  voters 
thereof,  as  provided  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  general  assembly,  a  treasurer, 
register  of  deeds,  and  surveyor:  Provided^  however ^  That  a  majority  of  the  justices 
may  abolish  the  office  of  treasurer,  and  thereupon  the  duties  and  liabilities  now  at- 
tached to  the  office  shall  devolve  upon  the  sheriff. 

Sec  3.  That  townships  heretofore  created  or  hereafter  established  shall  be  distin- 
guished by  well-defined  boundaries,  and  maybe  altered  and  additional  townships  cre- 
ated by  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  but  no  township  shall  have  or  exercise 
any  corporate  powers  whatever,  unless  allowed  by  act  of  general  assembly,  to  be  exer- 
cised under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

Sec.  4.  The  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  elected  by  the  general  assembly.  The 
general  anseuibly  at  its  present  session  shall  elect  three  justices  of  the  peace  for  each 
towuMbip  ill  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  who  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
and  hold  their  offices  for  two,  four,  and  six  years  respectively,  but  the  successors  of 
«ach  class,  as  its  terms  expires,  shall  be  elected  by  the  general  assembly  for  the  term 
of  six  yearM.  In  addition  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  above  provided  for,  there  shall 
be  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  for  each  township  in  which  any  city  or  incorpor- 
ated town  in  situated,  one  justice  of  the  peace,  and  also  one  for  every  one  tbonsand 
inhabitants  in  such  city  or  town,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  year^. 
The  secretary  of  state  shall  certify  to  the  clerks  of  the  superior  courts  of  th«  sev  - 
eral  counties  in  the  State  a  list  of  all  justices  of  the  peace  elected,  for  their  several 
counties,  with  the  terms  for  which  they  shall  have  been  appointed,  and  this  shall  be 
their  comniission,  and  the  clerk  of  their  superior  court  shall  notify  said  justices  of 
their  appointment,  who  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their 
office,  upon  taking  before  the  said  clerk  the  oath  of  office  now  prescribed  by  law  for 
Justices  of  the  peace.  But  the  terms  of  those  elected  at  the  present  session  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  begin  at  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  the  justices  of  the 
peace  now  in  office  have  been  elected  and  not  before.  When  new  townships  shall  be 
established,  if  the  general  assembly  shall  not  be  in  session,  the  governor  shall  appoint 
the  Justices  of  the  peace  therein,  and  they  shall  hold  their  office  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  general  assembly,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified. 

sec.  5.  The  justices  of  the  peace  for  each  county,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August, 
every  two  years  thereafter,  shall  assemble  at  the  court-house  of  their  respective  conn- 
ties,  and,  a  ra^ority  being  present,  shall  proceed  to  the  election  of  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  persons,  to  be  chosen  rrom  the  bo<ly  of  the  county  (including  the 
Jpstices  of  the  peace),  who  shall  be  styled  the  board  of  commissioners  for  the  county, 
and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  qualification,  and  until 
their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  But  those  elected  on  the  first  Monday 
in  An>:n8t,  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  and  seventy-eight,  shall  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  their  office  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  board  of 
connty  commissioners  now  in  office  have  been  elected  and  not  before.  They  shall  be 
qualified  by  taking  the  oath  of  office  before  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  or  some 
Judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  as  now  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  register  of  deeds  shall 
be  ex  q//S6*io  clerk  of  the  board  of  commissioners  :  Provided,  however^  That  the  board  of 
commissioners  shall  not  have  power  to  levy  taxes,  to  purchase  real  property,  to  r^ 
move  or  designate  new  sites  for  county  bnildiugs,  to  constract  or  repair  bridges,  the 
cost  whereof  may  exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  or  to  borrow  money  for  the  county,  nor 
alter  or  make  additional  townships,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  sitting  with  them  ;  and  for  the  purposes  embraced  in  this  proviso 
the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  shall  meet  with  the  board  of  commissioners  on 
the  first  Monday  in  Augnst,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy -eight,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  unless  oftener  convened  by  the  board  of  commissioners,  who  are 
hereby  empowered  to  call  together  the  justices  of  the  peace,  when  necessary,  not 
oftener  thiin  once  in  three  months,  but,  tor  such  services  the  justices  of  the  peace 
shall  receive  no  compensation. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  commissioners  so  elected  shall  have  and  exercise  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  powers  vested  in  the  board  of  commissioners  now  existing,  and  also  those 
vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  several  townships,  except  as 
may  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  law ;  and  they  shall  hold  their  sessions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Sec.  7.  All  the  provisions  of  article  seven  of  the  constitution  Inconsistent  witb  this 
act,  except  those  contained  in  sections  seven,  nine,  and  thirteen,  are  hereby  abrogated, 
and  the  provisions  of  this  act  substituted  in  their  place}  subject^  however^  to  the  power 

28  EX 
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of  the  general  assembly  to  alter,  ameod,  or  abrogate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to 
snbstitate  others  in  their  stead,  as  provided  for  in  section  fourteen  of  article  seven  of 
the  constitution. 

Sec.  8.  Tbis  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  27th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1877. 


Article  VII. 
Municipal  corporations. 

Skction  1.  In  each  county  there  shall  be  elected  bienniallv  by  the  qualified  voters 
thereof,  as  provided  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  general  assembly,  the  following 
otlicers :  a  treasurer,  register  of  deeds,  surveyor,  and  five  commissioners. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  exercise  a  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions,  schools,  roads,  bridges,  levying  of 
taxes,  and  finances  of  the  county,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  register  of  deeds 
shall  be  ex  officio  clerk  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  first  elected  in  each  oonnty  to 
divide  the  same  into  convenieut  districts,  to  determine  the  bonndaries and  prescibe  the 
name  of  the  said  districts,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  general  assembly  before  the  first 
day  of  January,  1869. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  approval  of  the  reports  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  section,  by 
the  general  assembly,  the  said  districts  shall  have  corporate  powers  for  the  necessary 
.purposes  of  local  government,  and  shall  be  known  as  townships. 

Sec.  5.  In  each  township  there  shall  be  biennially  elected,  by  the  qualified  voters 
thereof,  a  clerk  and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  trustees, 
and  shall,  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  commissioners,  have  control  of  the  taxes 
and  finances,  roads  and  bridges  of  the  townships,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The 
general  assembly  may  provide  for  the  election  of  a  larger  number  of  justices  of  the 
peace  in  cities  and  towns,  and  in  those  townships  in  which  cities  and  towns  are  situ- 
ated. In  every  township  there  shall  also  be  biennially  elected  a  school  committee,  con-  • 
slsting  of  three  persons,  whose  duty  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  The  township  board  of  trustees  snail  assess  the  taxable  property  of  their 
townships  and  make  return  to  the  county  commissioners  for  revision,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law.    The  clerk  shall  also  be  ac  officio  treasurer  of  the  township. 

Sec.  7.  No  county,  city,  town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  contract  any 
debt,  pledge  its  faith,  or  loan  its  credit,  nor  shall  any  tax  be  levied  or  collected  by 
any  officers  of  the  same,  except  for  the  necessary  expenses  thereof,  unless  by  a  vote  of 
a  migority  of  the  qualified  voters  therein. 

Sec.  8.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  any  county  or  township  treasury,  except  by 
authority  of  law. 

Sec.  9.  All  taxes  levied  by  any  couuty,  city,  town,  or  township  shall  be  uniform  and 
ad  ra/orem  upon  all  property  in  the  same,  except  property  exempted  by  this  consti- 
tution. 

Sec.  10.  The  county  officers  first  elected  under  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall 
enter  upon  their  duties  ten  days  after  the  approv.il  of  this  constitution  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  11.  The  governor  shall  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  justices  of  the  pe:ice,  in 
each  county,  who  shall  hold  their  places  until  sections  four,  five,  and  six  of  this  article 
shall  have  been  carried  into  efiect. 

Sec.  12.  All  charters,  ordinances,  and  provisions  relating  to  municipal  corporations 
shall  remain  in  force  until  legally  changed,  unless  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  constitution. 

Sec.  13.  No  county,  city,  town,  or  municipal  corporation  shall  assume,  or  pay,  nor 
shall  any  tax  be  levied  or  collected  fur  the  paynien**!  of  any  debt,  or  the  interest  upon 
any  debt  contracted,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  aid  or  support  of  the  rebellion. 

Sec.  14.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  full  power  by  statute  to  modify,  ch.inge, 
or  abrogate  any  and  all  of  the  provinions  of  tbis  article,  and  substitute  others  in  their 
place,  except  sections  7,  9,  and  i:{. 


Chapter  CCLXXXIII. 
AN  ACT  to  amend  the  "landlord  and  tenant  act." 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly  of  Xorth  Carolina  do  enacU  That  when  lands  shall  be 
rented  or  leased  by  agreement,  written  or  verbal,  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  shall  be 
cultivated  by  a  cropper,  unless  otherwise  agreed  between  the  parties  to  the  lease  o 
agreement,  any  and  all  crops  raised  on  said  land  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  veste 
in  possession  of  the  lessor,  or  his  assigns,  at  all  times,  until  the  rents  for  said  Ian  ^ 
«hail  be  paid,  and  until  all  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  lease  or  agreement  sba 
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be  perform ed,  or  damages  in  lien  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  lessor  or  bis  assigns; 
and  nntil  said  party  or  bis  assigns  sball  be  paid  for  all  advancements  made,  and  ex- 
penses incarred  in  making  and  saving  said  crops.  This  lien  shall  be  preferred  to  all 
other  liens,  and  the  lessor  or  his  assigns  sball  be  entitled  against  the  lessee  or  cropper, 
or  the  assigns  of  either,  who  shall  remove  the  crop  or  any  part  thereof  from  the  land 
without  the  consent  of  the  lessor  or  his  assigns,  or  against  any  other  person  who  may 
get  possession  of  said  crop,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  remedies  given  in  an  action  npon 
a  claim  for  the  delivery  of  personal  property. 

Sec.  2.  That  whc- never  tne  lessor  or  his  assigns  shall  get  the  actual  possession  of  the 
crop,  or  any  part  thereof,  otherwise  than  by  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, and  said  lessor  or  bis  assigns  sball  refuse  or  neglect,  npon  a  notice,written  or  verba), 
of  five  days,  given  by  the  lessee  or  cropper,  or  the  assigns  of  either,  to  make  a  fair  di- 
vision of  said  crop,  or  to  pay  over  to  such  lessee  or  cropper,  or  the  assigns  of  either,  such 
part  thereof  as  he  may  be  entitled  to  under  the  lease  or  agreement,  then  and  in  that  case 
the  lessee  or  cropper,  or  the  assigns  of  either,  shall  be  entitled  against  the  lessor  or  his 
assigns  to  the  remedies  given  in  action  npon  a  claim  for  the  delivery  of  personal  prop- 
erty, to  recover  such  part  of  the  crop  as  he,  in  law  and  according  to  the  lease  or  agree- 
ment may  be  entitled  to.  The  amount  or  quantity  of  such  crop  claimed  by  said  lessee  or 
cropper,  or  the  assigns  of  either,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  is  claimed,  shall  be  fully  set  forth  in  an  affidavit  at  the  beginning  of  the  action. 

Sec.  3.  Tnat  where  any  controversy  shall  arise  between  the  parties  and  neither 
party  avails  himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act,  it 
shall  be  competent  for  either  party  to  proceed  at  once  to  have  the  matter  determined 
in  the  court  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  if  the  amount  claimed  be  two  hundred  dollars  or* 
less,  and  in  the  superior  court  of  the  county  where  the  property  is  situated  if  the 
amount  so  claimed  shall  be  more  than  two  hundred  dollars.    But  in  case  there  shall 
be  a  continuance  or  an  appeal  from  the  justice's  decision  to  the  superior  court,  the 
lessee  or  cropper,  or  the  assigns  of  either,  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  said 
property  upon  bis  giving  bond  to  the  lessor  or  his  assigns,  or  the  adverse  party,  in  a 
sum  double  the  amount  of  the  claim,  if  such  claim  does  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
value  of  such  property,  otherwise  to  double  the  value  of  such  property,  with  good  and 
sufficient  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  the  clerk  of  the  supe- 
rior Court,  conditioned  for  the.  faithful  payment  to  the  adverse  party  of  such  damages 
as  he  shall  recover  in  said  action. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  case  the  lessee  or  cropper,  or  the  assigns  of  either,  shall,  at  the  time 
of  the  appealer  continuance  mentioned  in  the  third  section  of  this  act,  fail  to  give 
the  bond  therein  required,  then  the  constable  or  other  lawful  officer  shall  deliver  the 
property  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  lessor jor  his  assigns,  upon  the  lessor  or  his 
assigns  giving  to  the  adverse  party  a  bond  in  double  the  amount  of  said  property,  to 
be  justifaed  as  required  in  the  third  section  aforesaid,  conditioned  for  the  forthcoming 
of  such  property,  or  the  value  thereof,  in  case  judgment  shall  be  pronounced  against 
him. 

Src.  5.  That  in  case  neither  of  the  parties  give  the  bond  described  in  the  third  and 
fourth  sections  of  this  act,  then  and  in  that  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justice  of 
the  peace  or  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court,  in  whichsoever  the  same  shall  be  pending, 
to  issue  an  order  to  the  constable  or  sherifif  or  other  lawful  officer,  as  the  case  may  be, 
directing  him  to  take  into  his  possession  all  of  said  property,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  claimant's  demand  and  costs,  and  to  sell  the  same  un- 
der the  rules  and  regtilations  prescribed  by  law  for  the  sale  of  personal  property  under 
execution,  and  to  hold  the  proceeds  thereof  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  court  upon 
the  issue  or  issues  pending  between  the  parties.  That  in  all  cases  in  the  superior  court 
arising  under  this  act  the  return  term  shall  be  the  trial  term. 

Sec.  6.  That  any  lessee  or  cropper,  or  the  assigns  of  either,  or  any  other  person,  who 
shall  remove  said  crop,  or  any  part  thereof,  from  such  laml  without  the  consent  of  the 
lessor  or  his  assigns,  and  without  giving  him  or  his  agent  five  days'  notice  of  such  in- 
tended removal,  and  before  satisfying  all  liens  held  by  the  lessor  or  his  assigns  on  said 
crop,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Ssc.  7.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  act  to  which  this  is  amendatory,  shall 
apply  to  all  leases  or  contracts  to  lease  turpentine  trees,  and  the  parties  thereto  shall 
be  fully  subject  to  the  provisions  and  penalties  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  That  sections  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  of  chapter  sixty-four,  of  Battle's 
Revisal,  and  chapter  two  hundred  and  nine  of  the  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-four  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  all  laws  and 
clauses  of  laws  in  confiiot  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  12th  day  of  March,  1677. 
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46th  Congeess,  )  SENATE.  (  Keport 

2d  Session.       )  )  Fo.  694. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


JrxE  2,  1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Ghooie,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  tbe  following 

EEPORT: 

The  Committee  mi  Pensions,  to  whom  teas  referred  the  petition  of  Margaret 
LongshaWj  mother  of  Williatn  LongshaWj  jr.j  have  examine  the  same,  and 
report : 

That  they  are  convinced  from  the  evidence  that  the  applicant  does 
not  come  within  the  class  known  as  "  dex)endent  relatives  " ;  for  while 
it  is  shown  that  her  son  contributed  to  her  support  during  his  lifetime, 
it  is  also  shown  that  she  possesses  considerable  property,  both  personal 
and  real.  The  committee  therefore  ask  to  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  petition,  and  that  it  be  indefinitely  postponed. 


46th  GoNasESS, )  SENATE.  /  Bepobt 

2d  8e89ion.       f  \  No.  695. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  4,  1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Gall,  firom  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  1815.] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions^  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  Cecil 
Clay  J  praying  for  a  pension^  have  considered  the  same^  and  report  : 

Cecil  Clay  entered  the  service  in  1862  as  captain  in  the  Fifty-eighth 
Begiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  served  with  conspicuous 
courage  and  ability  in  the  most  severe  and  hotly  contested  engagements 
of  the  war.  He  commanded  his  regiment  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
and  was  brevetted  colonel  and  brigadier-general  for  gallant  services  in 
field,  notably  at  Cold  Harbor  and  Fort  Harrison,  where  he  was  wounded, 
losing  his  right  arm,  and  severely  wounded  in  his  left  hand  while  car- 
rying the  fort  colors  planted  on  the  works  in  the  assault. 

General  Ord,  commanding  general,  states  of  him  as  follows :  ''It  was 
mainly  due  to  a  few  such  officers  as  yourself,  and  regiments  such  as 
he  Ffity-eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  that  our  troops  captured  the 
approaches  south  of  Bichmond." 

General  Weitzel  says  of  him :  ''  He  was  a  magniflcient  commander  of 
a  magnificent  regiment." 

General  Terry  says :  "  I  desire  to  unite  with  General  Weitzel  in  ex- 
pressing my  high  regard  for  him  as  a  soldier  and  a  commander." 

In  view  of  the  fact  of  the  practicsd  loss  of  both  arms,  and  of  his 
serving  as  colonel  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  his  service,  and  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  colonel  of  the  regiment  until  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Clay  was  appointed,  the  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the 
bill  granting  him  a  pension  of  thirty  dollars  a  month. 


46th  OongB£SS,  )  SENATE.  i  Bepobt 

2d  Session.       f  \  No.  696. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  4,  1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  KiBKWOOD,  firom  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  biU  H.  R.  2407.] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  B. 
2407)  granting  a  pension  to  Belinda  Curtis,  have  carefully  examined  the 
same,  and  report  that  the  deceased  husband  of  the  claimant  was  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Mexican  war,  and  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the 
late  civil  war. 

The  claim  was  rejected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  for  the  reason 
that  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  show  that  Greneral  Curtis  died  of 
disease  contracted  in  the  service  in  the  line  of  duty.  While  this  is  prob- 
ably true  in  a  technical  sense,  the  evidence  submitted  leaves  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  committee  therefore  recommend 
that  the  bill  be  passed  with  an  amendment  striking  out  the  word  '^  flffy," 
in  line  6,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  ^'  thirty." 


<6iH  CoNaBBSS,  I  SEFATE.  i  Eepobt 

2d  SesHon.       f  \  No.  697. 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Junk  4, 1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Hr.  WiTHEBS,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  biU  S.  1521.] 

The  Committee  on  Permons.  to  tthom  was  referred  the  bill  {S.  1521)  grant- 
ing  a  pension  to  David  TT.  ComhSj  private  Company  (7,  Thirteenth  United 
States  Volunteers^  Mexican  acar^  have  carefully  examined  the  samCj  and 
report: 

That  his  application  for  a  pension  was  rejected  by  the  Oommissioner 
of  Pensions  because  of  disloyalty,  the  claimant  having  admitted  that 
he  voted  for  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  was  consequently  debarred 
by  section  4716  Bevised  Statutes. 

The  fact  of  service  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  of  the  existence  of 
disability  from  disease  cont^ted  in  the  service  and  in  the  line  of  duty, 
being  established,  and  the  additional  fact  that  he  took  no  part  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  being  a  Union  man,  and  in  addition  disabled  by 
age  and  infirmity,  constitute,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  suffi- 
cient reason  for  not  excluding  him  from  tiie  benefits  to  which  his  serv- 
ices to  his  country  and  his  sufferings  fit>m  disease  contracted  in  that 
service  justly  entitle  him.  They  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 


46th  Congress,  >  SENATE.  (  Ebpobt 

2d  Session.       i  \  No.  698. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Juke  4, 1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Platt,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  365.] 

The  Committee  on  PensionSj  to  whom  was  referred  the  hill  (8.  365)  granting 
a  pension  to  Hardie  Hogan  Helper^  having  considered  the  same^  respect- 
fully report : 

Mr.  Helper  enlisted  August  18, 1861.  in  Eighth  Illinois  Cavalry,  and 
was  discharged,  at  his  own  request,  Feoruary  1, 1862,  that  he  might  act 
nnder  General  Bumside  in  a  civil  capacity.  He  was  employed  by  Gen- 
eral Bumside  in  the  secret  service,  and  while  so  acting  was  directed  by 
General  Bumside  to  bum  the  railroad  bridge  at  New  Beme,  N.  C.  La 
X>erforming  this  service  he  was  subjected  to  great  exposure  and  hardship 
during  eight  days  and  nights,  and  contracted  the  disease  which  has 
resulted  in  paralysis  and  almost  total  helplessness. 

The  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  biU  with  an  amendment, 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  words  ^'and  pay  him  ^  pension  at  the 
rate  of  $10  per  month  from  the  passage  of  this  act.'' 


40lH  CONGfiESS, )  SENATE.  i  Bepobt 

2d  Session.       §  }  No.  699. 


m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  5,  1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Platt,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[[To  accompany  biU  8. 1776.] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions^  to  whom  teas  referred  the  petition  of  Margaret 
S.  Heintzelmanj  widow  of  Major- Oeneral  Samuel  P.  Meintzelman.  praying 
for  the  passage  of  a  bill  granting  her  a  pension  at  the  rate  oj  $50jper 
month  /  also  Senate  hill  1776  granting  swhpensionj  respectfully  report : 

Major  General  Heintzelman  died  May  1, 1880,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  years.  He  entered  the  militaiy  service  of  the  United  States  July 
1,  1822.  and  was  retired  firom  actiye  service  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1869.  J3uring  his  term  of  more  than  forty-five  years  of  continuous  serv- 
ice he  was  engaged  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Florida  war,  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  in  expeditions  against  the  Indians  in  Califomia 
and  Oregon,  and  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion^  being  twice  wounded  in 
action.  His  military  service  was  fjEdthful  and  brilliant,  and  his  death  is 
believ^  to  have  resulted  firom  wounds  received  in  line^of  duty. 

He  left  his  family  no  property  adequate  for  their  support. 

In  view  of  the  action  of  Congress  in  similar  cases,  the  committee  recom- 
mend that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  be  granted  and  the  bill  parsed. 


4BTR  OONGRBSS,  >  SENATE.  /  EBPOBT 

2d  8es9um.       |  \  No.  700. 


IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  5, 1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Gboome,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

([To  accompany  bill  8. 1038.] 

The  Committee  on  PensioThs^  to  whom  was  referred  the  hill  (8, 1038)  grant- 
ing an  increase  of  pension  to  Edward  Howard^  have  examined  the  same^ 
and  report : 

That  the  applicant  is  now  receiving  a  pension  of  $24  per  month,  the 
full  amount  he  is  entitled  to  under  &e  law.  The  bill  proposes  to  pay 
him  arrears,  and,  in  accordance  with  their  general  rule  to  report  unfa- 
Torably  upon  all  applications  for  arrears  of  pension,  the  committee  ask 
to  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill,  and  that  it 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 


46th  Gongbess,  )  SENATE.  (  Bepobt 

2d  Session.       f  (No.  701. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  5,  1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  GROO]yiE,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

EEPOUT: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  972.] 

Hie  Committee  on  Pensions^  to  whom  was  refered  the  bill  (8.  972)  granting 
an  increase  of  pension  to  Mrs.  Anna  I.  Ouest^  have  examined  the  same^ 
and  report: 

That  Commodore  John  Gnest,  the  late  husband  of  the  applicant,  en- 
listed in  the  Navy  in  the  year  1837,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
war  with  Mexico.  He  was  with  Commodore  Perry  in  the  Japan  Expe- 
dition, rendering  gallant  service,  and  assisted  in  laying  the  first  cable 
across  the  Atlantic.  He  participated  in  a  large  numl^  of  naval  en- 
gagements during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  displayed  great  courage 
tiierein.  In  January  1879,  while  in  command  at  the  navy-yard  at  Porto- 
mouth,  N.  H.,  he  died  of  Bright's  disease,  which  his  surgeons  say  was  con- 
tracted in  the  line  of  duty.  In  view  of  his  long  and  distinguished  services, 
the  committee  recommend  that  the  bill  pass. 


46th  Congress,  >  SENATE.  (  Report 

2d  Session.       i  }  No.  702. 


IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  5,  1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Groome,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompauy  bill  S.  1676.] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions,  to  whom  teas  referred  the  hill  (S.  167C)  grant- 
ing an  increase  of  pension  to  8t  Clair  A,  Mulholland,  have  had  the  same 
under  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

St.  Clair  A.  MuIhoUand  entered  the  service  September  2,  1862,  as 
lieuteuautcolonel  One  hundred  and  sixteenth  Kegiment  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers ;  promoted  to  colonel  May  3, 1864 ;  breveted  brigadier  and 
major  general  United  States  volunteers.  At  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burgh,  Va.,  December  13, 1862,  he  was  shot  through  the  right  leg,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Tolopotomy  Creek,  Virginia,  May  31, 1864,  he  received 
a  gunshot  in  the  privates,  the  ball  tearing  open  the  scrotum  and  destroy- 
ing the  right  testicle,  then  passing  into  the  buttock  and  coming  out  near 
the  anus.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  awarded  half  pension,  $15 
l>er  month.  At  the  bi-annual  examination,  1873,  the  board  of  surgeons 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  raised  him  to  full  pension,  or  $30  per  month.  The 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  sur- 
geons at  Washington,  refused  the  increase. 

Your  committee  find  that  General  MulhoUand  performed  most  gallant 
and  meritorious  service,  and  they  believe  that  the  wounds  he  received 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  full  pension  of  $30  per 
month,  which  would  have  be^n  the  pension  ajlowed  him  had  he  lost  an 
arm  in  the  service. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  report  the  bill  with  an  amend 
ment,  and  as  amended  with  a  recommendation  that  it  pass. 


46th  Gongbess.  )  SENATE.  i  Eepobt 

2d  Session.       ]  \  No.  703. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  8, 1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  KiRKWOOD,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing 

REPORT: 

The  Committee  on  Pensions^  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  AilseyE. 
Murphy^  praying  for  a  pension^  have  fully  examined  the  samCj  and  fe- 
port: 

That  the  petitioner  teas  the  widow  of  James  H.  Eoss,  late  a  private 
in  Company  A,  Eighth  Begiment  Missouri  Cavalry,  who  enlisted  in 
August,  1861,  and  was  killed  in  August,  1863. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  James  A.  Akard,  who  was  the 
captain  of  the  company  to  which  Ross  belonged,  that  he  was  killed  near 
Carthage,  Mo.,  by  bushwhackers,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1863,  when  on 
his  way,  in  company  with  some  other  soldiers,  to  rejoin  his  command,  af- 
ter having  been  to  his  home  in  Kansas  on  a  ftirlongh  which  had  been 
granted  him  by  the  said  Akard,  captain  of  his  company.  The  commit- 
tee do  not  agree  with  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  who  rejected  the 
claim  on  the  ground  that  Boss  was  not  in  the  line  of  duty  when  killed, 
as  they  believe  that  he  clearly  was  in  the  line  of  duty  and  that  his  then 
widow  was  entitled  to  a  pension  as  such,  and  also  as  the  guardian  of 
his  three  minor  children ;  but  the  fact  that  she  has  since  remarried, 
and  that  the  youngest  child  has  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  de- 
prives her  of  all  claim  to  said  pension.  They  tiierefore  ask  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  t^e  petition,  and  that  it  be 
inde&itely  postponed. 


46th  Congbess,  )  SENATE.  i  Bepobt 

2d  Session.       f  \  No.  704. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


JUXE  8,  1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  KiUKWoOD,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  biU  S.  1615.  ] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions^  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  {8. 1615)  grant- 
ing a  pension  to  Henry  Schroeder^  have  examined  the  same^  and  rq»ort : 

That  Schroeder  claims  a  pension  on  account  of  a  cutaneous  eruption 
on  his  legs,  which  commenced  in  1864,  and  resulted  in  weakness  of  the 
lower  exti-emities. 

Wendell  A.  Anderson,  the  examining  physician,  certifies  that  he  ex- 
amined Schroeder  in  August,  1865,  and  found  no  evidence  of  any  disa- 
bility, except  a  slight  discoloration  of  the  skin  on  lower  extremities ; 
that  he  consulted  the  physician  who  attended  him  while  home  on  sick 
leave  in  1864,  and  was  by  him  informed  that  he  suffered  with  ulceration 
on  both  legs,  hepatitis,  and  ascites,  and  that  he  was  disabled  for  some 
time  after  being  discharged,  but  that  he  has  since  improved,  and  he  has 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  short  time  the  disability  would  be  en- 
tirely removed. 

Dr.  Anderson  then  states  that  he  felt  obliged  to  give  these  particu- 
lars, for  the  reason  that  the  claimant  through  a  friend,  proposed  a  gra- 
tuitous fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  if  it  would  enable  him  to  see  the 
disability  more  clearly.  The  case  has  since  been  carefully  examineil 
by  two  special  agents^  who  corroborate  the  above  testimony.  The  com- 
mittee, in  view  of  these  facts,  ask  that  the  bill  be  indefinitely  postponed. 


46th  Gongbess,  )  SENATE.  i  Bepobt 

2d  Session.       f  \  No.  705. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


JuxB  8,  1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  KiRKWOOD,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  biU  H.  R.  2120.] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions^  to  whom  was  re/erred  the  bill  {H.  B.  2120) 
granting  a  pension  to  Bernard  Brady ^  have  carefully  examined  the  same^ 
and  report: 

The  claimant  was  a  private  in  Company  I,  Sixty-sixth  Eegiment  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry^  from  August  29, 18C2,  until  his  discharge,  June  3, 1865. 
The  evidence  shows  that  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  he  was  a  sound, 
healthy  man,  and  that  since  his  discharge  he  has  suffered  from  varicose 
veins  and  an  ugly  ulcer  on  one  of  his  legs.  He  alleges  that  his  disability 
arises  from  an  injury  to  his  leg,  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  the  11th  day  of 
August,  18G4,  caused  by  a  blow  from  a  rail  driven  against  his  leg  by  an  ex- 
ploding shell ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  injury  he  was  treated  in  hospitial 
until  November,  18G4;  that  after  his  discharge  from  hospital  severe 
marching  caused  the  wound  to  break  out  again,  and  that  his  disability 
has  continued  ever  since.  He  was  discharged  with  regiment  June  3, 
1865,  his  discharge  paper  stating  there  was  no  objection  to  his  re-enlist- 
ment was  known  to  exist. 

Claimant's  statement  of  the  injury  to  his  leg  is  corroborated  by  the 
statement  of  two  of  his  comrades,  they  fixing  the  date  of  the  injury 
"some  time  between  the  11th  and  14th  of  August,  1864." 

The  records  of  the  oflftce  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army  show 
that  "  B.  Brady,  private,  Company  I,  Sixty-sixth  Indiana,  entered  regi- 
mental hospital,  date  not  stated,  with '  ulcer  of  leg,'  and  was  transferred 
July  31, 1864;  entered  field  hospital,  second  division.  Sixteenth  Army 
Corps,  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  31, 1864  (as  Bernard  Brady),  with  ulcer, 
and  was  returned  to  duty  August  13, 1864." 

It  is  clear  from  the  hospital  record  that  claimant  was  in  hospital  under 
treatment  for  ulcer  of  the  leg  before  the  date  at  which  he  claims  to 
have  been  wounded,  and  the  weight  of  evidence  is  that  he  was  not  re- 
turned to  duty  until  after  the  date  at  which  he  claims  to  have  received 
the  injury. 

The  committee  therefore  recommend  that  the  bill  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 


46xH  Congress,  \  SE]!^ATE.  (  Repobt 

2d  8€88i<m.       |        '  |  No.  706, 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Junk  8,  1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  KiRKWOOD,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  biU  H.  R.  1938.] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (R.  R.  1938) 
granting  a  pension  to  John  H.  MoBrayer^  have  carefully  examined  the 
samej  and  report : 

This  claim  was  rejected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  4717,  Revised  Statutes,  which  has  since 
been  repealed.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  claimant  from  again 
applying  to  the  Pension  Commissioner  for  a  full  hearing  of  his  claim, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  standing  rule  of  the  committee  not  to  pass 
upon  a  claim  untU  it  shall  have  been  passed  upon  on  its  merits  by  the 
Commissioner,  the  committee  recommend  that  the  biQ  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 


46th  Congress,  \  SENATE.  (  Eeport 

2d  Session.        J  \  No.  707. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


JuxE  8,  1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  KiBKWOOD,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  biU  H.  R.  3100.] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions,  to  whom  was  referred  the  hill  (H.  R.  3100) 
granting  relief  to  Samuel  B.  Hutchison^  have  carefully  examined  the 
samej  and  report : 

The  evidence  presented  before  your  committee  shows  that  by  a  special 
act  of  Congress,  approved  March  1, 1869,  the  name  of  Mary  Ann  Shur- 
lock,  dependent  sister  of  Samuel  Shurlock,  late  a  captain  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Begiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  who  was  killed  in  action  at 
or  near  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1862,  was  placed  on  the 
pension-roll  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  month,  and  made  payable  to  Samuel 
B.  Hutchison, "  committee,''  or  her  guardian,  a  resident  of  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pa. 

That  the  pension  certificate  is  numbered  153434,  and  bears  date  Sep- 
tember 8, 1871 ;  that  the  said  Samuel  B.  Hutchison  received  the  pension 
up  to  September  4, 1871,  and  soon  thereafter  left  for  Nottaway  County, 
Virginia,  and  from  there  to 'Virginia  City,  Nev.,  and  did  not  return 
untU  May  22, 1876,  when  his  said  ward,  Mary  Ann  Shurlock,  had  died ; 
that  he  provided  for  his  said  ward  all  this  time,  and  expended  the  sum 
of  $650  for  her  maintenance,  &c.,  which  amount  he  advanced  to  Jame.s 
Belford,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  his  son-in-law,  with  whom  she  had  taken 
up  her  abode;  and  who,  under  oath,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
said  $650  in  payment  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  funeral  expenses 
of  said  Mary  Ann  Shurlock,  ward  of  Samuel  B.  Hutchison.  Owing  to 
his  absence  from  home,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  could  draw 
the  pension  money  at  any  other  place,  he  advanced  the  money  aforesaid 
out  of  his  own  purse,  expecting,  of  course,  to  reimburse  himself  with  the 
uncollected  pension  money,  as  he  supposed,  due  his  ward ;  but  no  demand 
for  same  having  been  made  in  the  time  prescribed  by  law  (three  years), 
payment  thereof  was  refused  at  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  he  informed 
that,  in  View  of  his  ward's  demise,  February  5, 1876  (and  the  dropping 
of  pensioner  from  the  rolls,  no  claim  for  payment  having  been  made  for 
three  years),  there  was  no  law  under  which  her  name  could  be  restored 
to  the  pension-roll. 

This  being  the  fact,  your  committee,  with  a  view  to  at  least  in  part 
reimburse  Samuel  B.  Hutchison,  the  said  "committee"  or  guardian  of 
Mary  Ann  Shurlock,  deceased,  for  the  support  of  whom  it  is  shown, 
under  oath,  that  he  expended  the  sum  of  $650  out  of  his  own  private 
funds,  report  and  recommend  the  passage  of  accompanying  bill,  as 
amended,  which  provides  for  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  said  Mary 
Ann  Shurlock  to  the  pension-roll  from  September  4, 1871,  to  the  date 
of  her  death. 

O 


46th  GONGBBSSy  \  SENATE.  (  Eepoet 

2d  S€89um.       i  \  No.  708. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Jdxb  8,  1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  KiEKWOOP,  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Removal  of  the 
Northern  Cheyennes,  &c»,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  8.  Res.  120.] 

The  Select  Committee  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  connected  tcith  the 
removal  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  from  the  Sioux  Reservation  to  the  In- 
dian Territory  J  have  had  under  examination  the  subject  committed  to  them 

''^  by  the  resolution  of  the  Senate^  and  respectfully  report : 

That  four  members  of  the  committee  visited  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe Indians  at  their  present  location  near  Fort  Beno,  on  the  North  Ca- 
nadian River,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  after  having  examined  six  North- 
em  Cheyennes  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  where  they  were  in  prison. 

At  Fort  Reno  a  number  of  chiefs  and  leading  men  of  the  several  par- 
ties or  bands  of  Indians  were  examined,  and  also  the  civH  and  military 
officers  in  charge  there,  from  whom  any  valuable  information  could  be 
gained.  The  evidence  taken  is  herewith  reported,  and  the  information 
gained  is  in  substance  as  follows  : 

In  1825  the  Cheyenne  Indians  were  a  wild  and  roving  tribe,  who  sub- 
sisted by  the  chase  and  had  no  permanent  villages.  They  held,  in  this 
way,  the  country  lying  between  the  North  Platte  and  the  Arkansas 
Rivers,  extending  as  far  east  as  a  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the 
North  and  South  Forks  of  the  Platte  to  the  Cimarron  crossing  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  and  as  far  west  as  a  line  drawn  along  the  crest  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Red  Buttes  on  the  north  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Arkansas  River  on  the  south.  This  claim  of  occupation  was  not 
respected  by  the  Sioux,  the  Poncas,  the  Utes,  the  Shoshones,  or  the 
Comanches  as  an  exclusive  claim  of  ownership ;  each  of  these  tribes 
being  accustomed  to  hunt  within  those  limits  as  opportunity  was  oflfered 
by  the  absence  of  the  Cheyennes  in  other  parts  of  this  wide  domain. 
The  United  States  never  formally  recognized  the  title  of  the  Cheyennes 
to  this  tract  of  country  until  the  treaty  of  Little  Arkansas  River,  con- 
cluded in  October,  1865,  and  then  only  as  a  claim  of  occupancy  which 
they  and  the  Arapahoes  agreed  to  relinquish. 

The  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  were  so  nearly  related  in  all 
respects  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  regarded  them 
as  constituting  one  nation,  and  so  the  treatj'  of  1865  was  made  with  them 
jointly.  The  second  article  of  that  treaty  "  set  apart  for  the  absolute 
and  undisturbed  use  and  occupation  of  the  tribes  who  are  parties  to  this 
treaty,  and  of  such  other  friendly  tribes  as  they  may  from  time  to  time 
agree  to  admit  among  them,"  &c.,  the  country  lying  between  the  Arkan- 
sas and  the  Cimarron  Rivers,  extending  as  far  west  as  a  line  to  be  drawn 
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from  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek,  on  the  Cimarron,  north,  to  the  Arkansas 
River.  This  land,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  was  claimed  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians  under  existing  treaties  with  them. 

Under  a  treaty  of  27th  July,  1853,  the  Comanches,  Kiowas,  and 
Apaches  were  confederated ;  and  under  the  treaty  of  October  17, 1865, 
that  confederation  was  dissolved,  find  the  Apaches  were  received  by  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  "among  themselves  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  members  of  their  own  tribes,"  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  the 
merger  of  their  tribal  relations,  or  the  confederation  of  the  tribes,  and 
extended  to  them  the  benefits  and  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  October 
14,  1865.  On  the  28th  October,  1867,  tbe  United  States  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
confederated  tribe  of  Apaches,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  action  was 
founded  upon  the  idea  that  tbe  said  tribe  was  no  longer  a  separate 
nation.  This  last  treaty  gave  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  the 
land  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kansas  line,  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Cimarron  River,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Arkansas  River,  with  a 
guaranty  of  enlargement  of  the  area  from  contiguous  territory,  if,  on 
being  surveyed,  it  should  afford  less  than  160  acres  of  tillable  land  to 
each  person  authorized  under  the  treaty  to  reside  upon  it. 

This  treaty  also  cut  off  the  privilege  given  the  Indians  by  the  former 
treaty  of  1865  to  reside  upon  and  roam  over  their  old  hunting  grounds 
between  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas,  and  omitted  any  reference  to  the 
right  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  *'  with  the  assent  of  said 
trihej  to  designate  for  said  tribes  a  reservation,  no  part  of  which  shall 
be  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  cause  them  as  soon  as  practicable  to  re- 
move and  settle  thereon.^  The  territory  now^  occupied  by  the  Arapahoes 
and  Cheyennes  seems  to  have  been  set  apart  to  them  under  an  executive 
order  of  the  President  on  the  10th  August,  1869,  which,  with  the  papers 
relating  thereto,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  Xo  part  of  this  land  is 
included  in  the  reser\'ation  granted  by  either  of  the  treaties  with  these 
tribes,  and  it  has  never  been  confirmed  to  thern  by  act  of  Congress.  It 
is  entirely  south  of  tlie  Cimarron  River,  and  extends  west  to  Texas. 
It  has  no"  boundaries  fixed  by  law  or  by  the  executive  order,  in  which 
no  area  is  described,  and  it  was  never  intended  to  be  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary abiding  place  for  those  tribes,  where  they  were  to  stop  until  the 
United  States  could  extinguish  the  claim  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  lands 
included  in  the  treaties  with  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes. 

The  last  treaty  of  limits  was  concluded  28th  October,  1867,  ratified 
July  25,  1868,  and  proclaimed  19th  August,  1868.  This  treaty  fixed 
the  definite  boundaries  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Reservation  in 
the  area  between  the  State  of  Kansas  on  the  north  and  the  Cimarron  and 
Arkansas  Rivers  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  and  w^sis  i)roclaimed  more 
than  eleven  months  before  the  President  fixed  their  location,  by  an 
executive  order,  in  a  difterent  part  of  the  Indian  Territory.  Thus  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Reservation  was  left  in 
doubt  and  confusion,  witli  the  additional  complication  of  the  interest  of 
the  Apaches  in  that  reservation,  wherever  it  was,  or  whatever  it  was; 
and  the  doubt  and  confusion  still  exists. 

On  the  10th  May,  1868,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  and  Northern  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians.  It  was  ratified  on 
the  25th  July,  1868,  and  w^as  proclaimed  on  the  25th  August,  1868. 

About  the  year  1825  several  bands  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  In- 
dians separated  from  their  kindred  and  united  with  the  Sioux.  These 
bands  are  known  as  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  they  were  confederated  with  the  Sioux  by  any  pub- 
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lie  agreement ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  statements  of  Indians  who 
were  examined  as  witncvsses  before  the  committee,  that  the^^  were  only 
affiliated  with  the  Sioux  through  intermarriage. 

On  28th  February,  1877,  by  act  of  Congress,  an  agreement  was 
ratified  between  the  United  States  and  all  the  Sioux  tribes,  and  the 
Northern  Cheyeunes  and  Arapahoes  were  included  in  the  agreement,' 
and  signecl  it,  but  not  as  bands  or  tribes  of  Sioux  Indians.  That  agree- 
ment, as  modified  by  amendments,  was  made  to  relate  only  to  the  reser- 
vation in  Dakota  Territory,  and  c(mtains  provisions  for  the  permanent 
settlement  of  all  the  Indians  named  in  it  in  the  Sioux  lieservation,  with 
the  right  to  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  and  to  various  other  ad- 
vantages in  furtherance  of  their  efforts  to  adopt  the  habits  of  civilizexl 
people. 

This  agreement  is  in  harmony  with  the  treaty  made  with  the  North- 
ern Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  nine  years  before  that  time,  the  second 
article  of  which  is  as  follows : 

Treatif  hetwem  the   rnit^'d  States  of  America  and  the  Xorthern  Cheiffnue  and  Xoithern 
Arapahoe  triben  of  Indians,  concluded  May  10,  1808;  ratification  adrised  July  25,  IHiIS. 

Arttclk  2.  Th<»  Indians,  parties  to  this  treaty,  hereby  agree  to  accept  for  their  jier- 
inauent  home  some  portion  of  the  tract  of  country'  set  apart  and  deKignate<l  as  a 
jK*miauent  reservation  for  the  Southern  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  by  a  treaty 
entered  into  by  and  between  them  and  the  United  States  at  Medicine  Lo<lge  Creek,  on 

the day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  or  some  portion  of  the 

country  and  reservation  set  apart  and  designate<l  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  Brul6 
and  other  bands  of  Sioux  Indians  by  a  treaty  entered  into  by  and  between  said  In- 
flians  and  the  United  States  at  Fort  Laramie,'D.  T.,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  And  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indiana 
do  hereby  relinquish,  release,  and  surrender  to  the  United  States  all  right,  claim,  and 
interest  in  and  to  all  territory  outside  the  two  reservations  above  mentioned,  except 
the  right  to  I'oam  and  hunt  while  game  shall  be  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  jus- 
tify the  chaao  And  they  do  solemnly  agree  that  they  will  not  build  any  permanent 
homes  outside  of  said  reservations,  and  that  within  one  year  from  this  date  they  will 
atta<'h  themselves  peimanently  either  to  the  agency  provided  for  near  the  mouth  of 
Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  or  to  the  agency  about  to  be  established  on  the  Missouri  River 
near  Fort  Randall,  or  to  the  Crow  Agency  near  Otter  Creek  on  the  Yellowstone 
Kiver,  provided  for  by  treaty  of  the  seventh  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  ent-ered  into  by  and  between  the  United  States  and  said  Crow  Indians  at  Fort 
Laramie,  D.  T. ;  and'  it  is  hereby  expressly  understood  that  one  portion  of  said  Indians 
may  attach  themselves  to  one  of  the  aforementioned  reservations  and  another  portion 
to  another  of  said  res<'rvation8,  as  each  part  or  portion  of  said  Indians  may  elect. 

This  treaty  and  the  subsequent  agreement  each  secured  to  the  North- 
em  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  the  right  to  a  permanent  home  with  the 
Brnl^  and  other  bands  of  Sioux,  and  the  act  of  Congress  by  which  the 
agreement  was  amended  and  ratified  requires  the  President  "  to  prohibit 
the  removal  of  any  portion  of  the  Sioux  Indians  to  the  Indian  Territory 
until  the  same  be  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  hereafter  enacted." 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  iN'ovember  1, 
1877,  speaking  of  the  removal  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoes, he  says : 

These  Indians  for  several  years  past  have  been  reported  as  receiving  rations  with 
the  Sioux  at  Red  Cloud  Agency,  but  as  ** belonging"  with  their  southern  brethren  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  whom  they  could  not  be  induced  to  join  by  any  persuasion  or 
command  unsupported  by  force. 

The  same  difference  between  the  disposition  of  the  two  tribes  has  been  shown 
during  the  Sioux  war  that  was  manifested  in  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  war  of  1874 
and  1^5  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  whole  body  of  the  Cheyennes  took  prompt  and 
active  part  in  hostilities,  while  the  Arapahoes,  almost  without  exception,  remained 
loyal  to  the  government.  After  the  surrender  of  the  main  portion  of  this  tribe,  the 
Cheyennes  were  suddenly  seized  by  a  desire  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory.    This 
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unexpected  announcoment  was  followed  by  prompt  action,  and  on  the  28th  of  May 
last  §37  Cheyeunes  left  Red  Cloud  Agency  under  military  escort,  and  after  seventy 
days^  journey  reported  at  Fort  Reno,  and  were  tnmed  over  to  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  agent. 

In  accordance  with  their  earnest  request  made  to  the  President  during  the  recent 
visit  of  the  delegation  in  this  city,  permission  was  given  the  Northern  Arapahoes  to 
join  the  Shoshones  on  the  Wind  River  Reserve  in  Wyoming.  In  a  formal  council  held 
last  month  by  Agent  Irwin  with  the  Shoshones,  their  consent  to  the  arrangement 
desired  by  the  Arapahoes  was  obtained,  and  the  removal  of  the  latter  is  now  in 
progress. 

In  the  same  report  he  says : 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  impolicy  of  sending  northern  Indians  to  the 
Indian  Territory.  To  go  no  farther  back  than  the  date  of  the  Pawnee  removal,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  a  radical  change  of  climat'C  is  disastrous,  as  this  tribe 
alone  in  the  first  two  years,  lost  by  death  over  800  out  of  its  number  of  2,376.  Tlie 
Northern  Cheyennes  nave  suffered  severely,  and  the  Poiicas,  who  were  recently 
removed  from  contact  with  the  unfriendly  Sioux  and  arrived  there  in  July  last,  have 
already  lost  36  by  death,  which,  by  an  ordinary  computation,  would  be  the  death-rate 
for  the  entire  tribe  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

After  such  forcible  statements  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  of  the  impolicy  of 
sending  them  to  that  country,  it  is  a  curious  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of 
their  sudden  desire  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  of  the  activity 
of  the  government  in  aiding  tlieir  removal. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  James  Irwin,  United  States 
Indian  agent  of  the  Red  Cloud  Agency,  show  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
in  August,  1877 : 

Owing  to  the  disturbances  that  have  lately  occurred  in  this  conntry,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  military  interference,  the  occupation  of  the  Black  Hills  conntry  by  miners,  and 
the  anticipated  change  of  the  location  of  their  agency  to  the  Missouri  River,  the  In- 
dians keep  up  a  fever  of  excitement ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  6nd  them  generally  dis- 
jKised  to  be  quiet  and  orderly,  and  whatever  mav  have  been  their  desires  and  hopes, 
and  however  great  their  final  disappointment^  they  have  accepted  the  situation  with 
considerable  grace,  and  express  their  determination  to  henceforth  **  travel  the  white 
man's  road"  (Crazy  Horse  is  an  excejption,  and  will  be  mentioned  hereafter);  and 
should  the  new  agency  be  fortunat«ly  situated  in  reference  to  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising,  I  believe  a  large  number  will  try  and  do  something  for  themselves.  Many  of 
them  are  now  trying  to  cultivate  patches  of  land  along  the  little  streams  adjacent  to 
the  agency.  Some  of  them  have  used  their  hands  for  shovels  and  hoes,  and  have 
shown  them  to  me  worn  and  bleeding.  My  acquaintance  with  them  has  been  brief, 
and  I  find  no  records  of  the  past  in  this  office  to  assist  me  in  making  out  the  accom- 
panying statistics  and  to  furnish  me  other  useful  information. 

If  the  people  would  reflect  on  the  fact  that  the  Sioux  were  a  few  years  ago  a  power- 
ful, independent,  self-sustaining  nation,  and  have  been  brought  to  poverty  by  the  lo88 
of  their  country  and  the  destruction  of  their  game,  they  would  certainly  have  charity 
enough  to  be  patient,  if  they  knew  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  radical  and  certain, 
and  a  prospect  of  relief  in  the  future. 

All  the  other  Sioux  bands  are  doing  well,  and  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  they  will 
ever  take  up  arms  again. 

About  1,100  Arapahoes  under  Black  Coal  are  attached  to  this  agency,  and  are  camped 
in  the  neighborhood ;  they  are  most  thoroughly  subjugated,  peaceable  and  obedient 
to  every  order ;  they  will  submit  to  almost  anything  rather  than  ^o  to  their  sonthern 
agency,  believing  they  will  all  die  in  a  few  years  in  that  miasmatic  country. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  had  been  to  some  extent  (probably 
the  largest  portion  of  them)  participants  in  the  war  for  independence 
waged  by  Sitting  Bull  in  the  yeai:  1866-'67,  and  had  suffered  severe 
losses  and  i)uiiishinent.  Dull  Knife's  band,  who  were  a  warlike  and 
intractable  people,  had  also  been  engaged  in  severe  conflicts  with  the 
Shoshones.  It  is  not  certain  by  any  means  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
hostile  Cheyeunes  who  engaged  in  the  war  as  followers  of  Sitting  Bull 
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Tvere  not  driven  to  it  by  mistaken  and  unprovoked  attacks  of  the  United 
States  troops.  However  that  may  have  been,  they  did  not  follow  Sit- 
ting Bull  into  Canada,  but,  after  Spotted  Tail  had  visited  them  and 
carried  to  them  friendly  messages,  they  came  in  without  compulsion  and 
surrendered  themselves. 

Their  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  Spotted  Tail  Sioux  and  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  their  averson  to  being  removed 
to  the  Missouri  Biver  probably  led  the  !N'orthem  Gheyennes  U>  the  sud- 
den determination  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory.  The  treaty  of 
1868  and  the  agreement  of  1877  had  already  provided  for  the  terms 
upon  which  they  were  to  remove.  The  Sioux  commission  made  the 
agreement  that  was  amended  and  ratified  by  Congress  on  28th  February, 
1877,  and  the  Northern  Cheyennes  were  reassured  by  that  agreement 
and  came  south. 

They  left  the  Eed  Cloud  Agency  on  the  28th  May,  and  on  the  6th 
August,  1877, 937  of  them  arrived  at  Fort  Beno  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Lawton,  Fourth  Cavalry. 

Some  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  assert  that  Generals  Crook  and 
Mackenzie  told  them  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  government  that  they 
should  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory, and  they  left  Dakota  reluctantly; 
that  they  also  made  representations  in  regard  to  the  fertility  of  the 
country  and  its  climate  and  the  abundance  of  game,  which  proved  to  be 
untrue.  If  such  representations  were  made  it  is  likely  that  they  only 
added  to  the  willingness  of  the  Cheyennes  to  leave  the  Sioux  country, 
which  they  desired  to  leave  because  of  the  troubles  into  which  they  had 
fallen. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Indians  were  misled  in  any 
material  respect  with  reference  to  the  country,  or  that  they  had  a  prom- 
ise of  being  allowed  to  return  north.  Little  Chief  and  his  band  were 
under  General  Miles  at  Fort  Keogh,  and  the  warriors  were  engaged  as 
scouts  in  his  operations  against  the  hostile  Sioux  and  the  Nez  Percys, 
while  Dull  Knife  and  other  chiefs  were  either  in  alliance  with  the  bands 
under  the  leadership  of  Sitting  Bull  or  weie  in  camps  remote  from  the 
Bed  Cloud  Ageny  and  were  in  a  doubtful  attitude  with  reference  to  the 
United  States  in  that  war. 

Little  Chief  and  his  band  came  to  the  Indian  Territory  a  year  later 
than  the  Dull  Knife  and  other  bands,  and  were  coming  south  at  the  time 
that  the  latter  were  moving  north  in  their  desperate  attempts  to  regain 
their  native  land. 

In  order  to  present  fairly  the  case  of  Little  Chief  and  his  people,  the 
committee  extract  from  his  testimony  and  from  that  of  Ben  Clark  and 
General  Miles  the  following  statements : 

BEN  CLARK. 

Fort  Reno,  Ind.  Ter.,  August  21, 1879. 
Ben  Clark  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  State  what  your  employment  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  past. — An- 
swer. I  have  been  in  government  employ  all  the  time  since  1868. 

Q.  In  what  capacity f — A.  As  scout,  guide,  and  interpreter;  part  of  the  time  as  a 
scout,  part  of  the  time  as  a  guide,  but  the  most  of  the  time  as  an  interpreter ;  some- 
times all  three. 

Q.  Did  you  come  with  one  of  these  bauds  of  Cheyennes  from  their  northern  home  to 
this  point! — A.  I  came  with  the  Little  Chief  band  of  Northern  Cheyennes  from  Da- 
kota to  this  place. 
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By  Mr-  Morgan  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  Cheyenne  Indians  well,  and  were  they  acquainted  with  you 
and  friendly  toward  youf — A.  I  was  well  known  to  them  and' knew  them  all;  I  was 

gersonall.v  acquainted  with  the  Southern  Cheyennes  for  years  before;  the  Northern 
heyennes  I  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with,  but  I  saw  them  occasionally  and  they 
All  knew  me  by  reputation. 

Q.  When  you  returned,  you  came  down  with  Little  Chief  and  his  bandf — A.  Yes, 
•tiir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  them  when  they  had  the  int-erview  with  the  officers  which  re- 
Bulted  in  their  coming  away  T — A.  I  was  with  them  when  the  interview  with  General 
Sheridan  occurred.  They  had  heard  from  General  Miles  that  they  were  to  come  down, 
^and  he  had  sent  them  as  far  as  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  with  no  definite  orders.  I 
was  ordered  to  ffo  to  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  and  get  some  Indians  that  were  there  and 
take  them  to  Chicago.  From  there  they  were  to  be  brought  down  here  to  join  the 
-Southern  Cheyennes — it  having  been  decided  by  the  government  that  all  the  Northern 
Chey dunes  should  Join  the  Southern  Cheyennes  down  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  expression  of  feeling  did  they  give  upon  learning  of  that  decision? — ^A. 
They  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied ;  they  said  they  would  much  prefer  to  remain 
in  the  north,  in  the  Yellowstone  and  Tongue  River  country;  they  said  if  they  could 
be  allowed  to  remain  there  they  would  be  willing  to  do  anything  the  govemnipnt 
would  require  of  them ;  would  scout  for  the  government  against  its  enemies,  Indian 
or  otherwise,  or  farm,  or  do  anything  else  there ;  but  they  were  very  unwilling  to 
come  here.  Still,  they  did  not  say  they  would  not  come ;  they  said  they  would  come 
if  they  had  to.  They  were  told  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  send  them 
down  that  fall  by  railroad  and  steamboat;  it  was  now  November.  They  begged  to  Ik* 
allowed  to  remain  at  Fort  Lincoln  until  spring,  and  then  be  allowed  to  come  down  by 
land  on  their  ponies;  if  the  government  would  issue  rations,  they  would  rather  fur- 
nish their  own  transportation,  and  come  in  that  way,  as  it  would  be  pleasaut^r  and 
healthier  than  to  be  carried  on  cars  and  steamboats.  This  request  was  granted.  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  said  he  would  send  me  to  come  down  here  with  them ;  they  had  asked 
for  me  to  come  down  with  them.  When  I  went  up  there,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing April,  I  went  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  are  well  acauainted  witn  Little  Chief  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  appears  to  oe  very  much  dissatisfied  f — A.  Y'es.  sir ;  very  much.  He  does 
not  talk  like  ever  being  satisfied,  though  he  always  says  tnat  he  will  not  act  as  foolisli 
as  Dull  Knife  did ;  still  he  may  say  so,  thinking  he  may  not  have  to  do  it.  He  prob- 
ably thinks  it  is  policy  to  say  so.  I  will  t«ll  yon  what  he  did  do  on  the  way  down. 
A  couple  of  exciting  events  occurred  that  the  young  men  would  as  soon  have  fought 
about  as  to  have  given  up  to,  but  he  was  the  main  instrument  in  preserving  peace. 
At  the  disarming  of  the  Indians  at  Sidney,  and  their  partial  dismounting  at  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Canadian  by  Clarence  Mauok,  they  argued  that  they  were  very  much 
wronged,  as  these  arms  had  been  given  them  after  the  partial  surrender  of  their  arms 
and  horses  to  General  Miles,  in  the  spring  of  1875.  After  that  surrender  and  disarming 
and  dismounting,  they  were  armed  and  mounted  again  to  serve  as  scouts,  to  rewara 
them  for  valuable  and  faithful  services,  and  told  that  they  could  keep  their  arms  and 
also  keep  their  horses  to  travel  down  to  the  Indian  Territory  with.  They  said  they 
never  had  done  anything  to  forfeit  the  good  will  of  the  government,  and  they  thought 
that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  horses  and  arms  as  nad  been  x)romi»ed 
them. 

Q.  What  number  of  Indians  attach  themselves  now  to  Little  Chief  here,  so  far  as 
you  knowf — A.  After  his  arrival  here  about  twelve  families  left  him — expressed  them- 
selves reconciled  to  remaining  in  this  country,  never  expecting  to  go  baoK  north.  All 
the  rest  remain  with  him,  still  hoping  to  go  back  north  some  time.  Then  there  are 
some  thirty  other  families,  of  the  first  band  of  Northern  Cheyennes  that  came  down 
here,  but  who  did  not  choose  to  break  away  with  the  rest. 

Q.  How  many  does  that  make  under  his  leadership  in  all  f — ^A.  That  makes  about 
sixty -odd  lodges  that  are  under  his  influence  and  acknowledge  him  as  their  leader. 

Q.  Thev  look  to  a  return  north  yet  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  they  thought  they  could 
go  with  the  permission  of  the  government,  as  near  as  I  can  understand,  there  would 
at  least  ninety  families  gobaoK;  but  after  hearing  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  a  part  of  these  families  left  Little  Chief  and  gave  up  all  hopes  of  being 
allowed  to  go  north. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  The  importance  of  the  chiefs  is  diminished  some- 
what, is  it  not,  by  the  mode  of  distributiug  rations  here  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  von  suppose  that  that  probably  has  anything  to  do  with  Little  Chters  posi- 
tion on  tnis  question  f  Do  you  suppose  he  would  rather  have  about  him  a  liody  of 
Indians  who  would  acknowledge  him  as  their  chief,  and  whom  he  could  have  more 
completely  under  his  control  than  can  be  the  case  here  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  his  feelings  in  regard  to  going  back  north.  He  has  had  more 
with  him  since  he  came  than  he  had  before  the  outbreak  of  187d;  long  before  he  got 
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here  and  saw  the  country,  before  he  ever  started,  he  was  always  in  hopes  he  would  be 
allowed  to  go  back. 

Q.  Did  he  claim  that  it  had  been  promised  him  that  in  case  this  country  did  not  suit 
him  he  would  be  allowed  to  return  f — A.  He  claims  that  General  Miles  told  him  that. 
I  was  interpreter  for  General  Sheridan,  and  Sheridan  did  not  tell  him  that ;  he  told 
him,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  government  intended  to  move  all  the  Northern  Chey- 
ennes  here  to  stay,  and  make  their  home  henceforth  with  the  Southern  Cheyennes. 

Q.  This  interview  with  Sheridan  was  after  their  talk  with  Miles  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  promises  General  Sheridan  did  make  them,  if  any. — A.  As  near  as  I 
can  remember,  he  told  them  that  this  was  a  fine  country  for  Indians;  that  there  was 
still  considerable  game  here ;  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  hunt ;  that  the  country 
was  a  large  one,  and  one  that  they  could  promise  more  safely  would  always  be  set 
apart  for  the  Indians,  and  would  not  be  taken  up  by  white  men.  Up  north,  lie  said, 
it  was  only  &  question  of  time  when  the  whites  would  take  the  whole  country  away, 
as  they  had  taken  the  Black  Hills  away.  He  said  the  government  had  decided  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Cheyennes  to  remove.  He  said  he  liked  the  Cheyennes 
especially,  and  would  like  to  do  what  would  be  best  for  them.  They  mentioned  to 
General  Sheridan  about  having  these  arms  that  General  Miles  had  given  them,  and 
asked  him  whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  retain  those  arms.  The  general  told 
them  that  when  the  arms  had  been  given  them  with  these  promises  they  would  be 
allowed  to  keep  them.  Theu  they  mentioned  the  horses  that  General  Miles  had  given 
them,  and  General  Sheridan  promised  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  keep  them  also. 
They  had  a  lot  of  other  things  which  they  had  captured,  which  the  general  said  should 
not  be  taken  away  from  them. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Captured  by  these  Cheyennes,  while  in  the  service  of  the  government,  from 
hostile  Indians f — A.  So  I  understand.  A  part  of  them  were  what  they  had  surren- 
dered themselves,  that  afterwards  were  given  back  to  them.  Their  arms  weie  given 
back  to  them  in  order  to  rearm  them  to  act  as  scouts  for  the  government,  but  most, 
if  not  all,  of  those  arms  had  been  captured  by  them,  while  acting  for  the  government, 
from  the  hostile  Nez  Percys  and  Sioux. 

Q.  After  Little  Chief  came  back  from  Washington,  did  yon  observe  any  change  in 
the  opinions  or  conduct  of  his  people  f  Did  they  still  talk  and  act  as  if  they  expected 
to  go  away,  or  did  they  appear  to  become  more  reconciled  to  their  fatef — ^A.  I  ob- 
served that  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  when  they  found  out  what  had  been 
the  decision  of  the  government,  talked  and  acted  as  if  they  had  given  up  all  idea  of 
going  back  north.  But  Little  Chief  said  before  he  got  here  that  he  had  understood 
that  an  election  took  place  every  live  years,  when  a  new  President  was  elected,  and 
he  said  that  he  hoped  under  another  administration  his  application  might  be  more 
successful,  and  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  go  back  north.  He  asked  me  if  this 
**  Big  Eyes" — that  was  what  he  called  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — would  be  changed, 
too,  when  the  new  administration  came  in.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  would.  He  saia 
he  thought  his  chances  would  be  better  then ;  he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  thorough  change  in  the  government  and  ti^'  a  new  party.  That  was  actually 
an  idea  of  his  own — about  there  being  more  hopes  for  him  under  a  new  administration. 

LITTLE  CHIKF. 

Fort  Reno,  Ind.  T.,  Augitst  19,  1879. 

Little  Chief  and  Black  Wolf  appeared  together'  before  the  committee,  and  after  some 
conversation  between  them,  the  interpreter,  and  the  committ'Ce,  not  exactly  in  the 
nature  of  an  examination,  Little  Chief  was  examined  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Which  do  you  like  the  best,  the  country  down  here  or  the  country  you 
came  from  f — Answer.  I  like  best  the  country  I  came  from. 

Q.  Why  do  you  like  that  the  best  f — ^A.  Because  that  is  the  land  where  I  was  born, 
the  land  that  God  gave  us,  and  because  it  was  better  than  this  in  every  way ;  every- 
thing is  better  up  there  than  here ;  the  climate  is  better,  the  soil  is  better,  the  water 
is  better. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  What  made  you  come  down  here  1 — A.  We  were  first  told  by  General  Miles  that 
the  government  wanted  us  to  come  down  to  this  Territory ;  we  did  not  want  to  come; 
he  told  us  to  come  down  here  anyhow ;  he  said  a  good  many  of  our  relatives  were 
here,  that  had  come  down  with  the  Dull  Knife  band ;  he  said  if  we  did  not  like  the 
country  we  could  get  our  relatives  together  who  had  come  down  ahead  of  us  and  go 
back  north  again  ;  if  we  were  not  satisfied,  he  said,  he  would  have  it  arranged  so  that 
we  could  go  north  again ;  there  would  not  be  much  trouble  in  doing  that,  because,  he 
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said,  the  govemment  knew  the  valuable  services  we  had  rendered  helping  him  (Oen- 
eral  Miles)  in  the  Nez  Perc^  campaign ;  also  in  capturing  the  Lame  Deer  Sioux  vil- 
lage. We  were  with  General  Miles  as  scouts,  and  captured  the  Sioux  herd  and  also 
the  Nez  Percds  herd  of  horses.  Some  of  the  Cheyennes  killed  the  chief  of  the  Sioux 
village,  Lame  Deer,  himself,  and  gave  up  the  captured  horses  to  General  Miles.  Whea 
we  surrendered  to  General  Miles  we  gave  up  all  our  horses  and  arms:  afterward  he 
gave  us  back  some  horses  to  scout  for  him — also  some  arms  to  scout  witn.  Afterward, 
when  we  left  there  to  come  south,  we  were  allowed  to  retain  some  horses  and  arms, 
on  account  of  our  services  to  the  govemment.  I  supposed  the  govemment  had  heard 
everything  about  us,  and  the  services  we  had  rendered  and  our  situation  exactly.  A 
party  of  us — myself  and  several  others — were  sent  for  by  General  Sheridan  to  go  t<o 
Chicago ;  at  Chicago  we  were  told  by  General  Sheridan  that  we  would  have  to  go 
south;  we  told  him  about  these  things,  the  horses  and  arms,  being  given  to  ue,  with 
a  promise  that  they  should  not  be  taken  away;  General  Sheridan  said  he  knew  of 
that,  and  it  was  all  right.  But  when  we  came  down  here  the  arms  and  a  part  of  the 
horses  were  taken  away  from  us. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  arms  and  the  horses  ? — A.  The  arms  are  still  here  in 
the  post,  stored  in  the  quartermaater^s  office ;  the  horses  were  taken  to  Camp  Supply 
and  sold  by  order  of  the  quartermaster. 

By  Mr.  Moruan  : 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  proceeds! — A.  I  do  not  know.  (Inteipreter :  "The  pro- 
ceeds were  sent  back  and  usfd  for  those  Indians  who  gave  up  their  horses."  The  wit- 
ness continues  by  way  of  explanation :)  We  traveled  down  peaceably,  without  causing 
anybody  any  trouble;  but  after  arriving  at  Sidney,  where  the  Dull  Knife  band  party 
were,  we  were  told  that  we  must  surrender  our  arms,  because  they  were  afraid  we 
would  join  the  Dull  Knife  party.  The  arms  were  taken  by  order  of  General  Crook. 
After  taking  them  at  Sidney  they  gave  them  back  to  us,  with  promises  aeain  that 
they  would  never  be  taken  from  us  any  more ;  but  after  getting  down  here  they  were 
taken  from  us  and  were  never  returned  to  us  again. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  Dull  Knife's  band  came  south  before  you  camef — A.  Two 
or  three  months.* 

Q.  Why  did  not  your  band  come  down  with  Dull  Knife's t — A.  We  were  several  hun- 
dred miles  fh)m  White  River,  where  his  band  started  from ;  we  were  at  Fort  Keogh, 
at  the  mouth  of  Tongue  River,  under  General  Miles,  while  the  others  were  under  Gen- 
eral Crook. 

Q.  When  Dull  Knife  and  his  party  came,  were  you  or  any  of  your  party  in  the 
service  of  the  government  as  scouts  t — A.  All  our  young  men  were  serving  as  sooutn 
then  for  General  Miles,  carrying  dispatches,  &c.  We  were  fiehting  the  Nez  Perc^ 
and  the  Sioux,  with  General  Miles's  troops,  when  the  other  band  was  coming  down. 

Q.  Did  your  band  ever,  at  any  time,  live  with  Dull  Knife's  band,  or  did  your  band 
always  live  in  a  tribe  by  themselves f — ^A.  We  lived  with  them  at  times,  but  not  all 
the  time.  A  great  deal  of  the  time  we  lived  about  the  head  of  Tongue  and  Powder 
Rivers,  though  when  in  wo  went  to  the  same  agency  with  them. 

Q.  When  vou  and  your  band  arrived  at  Sidney  did  yon  not  know  that  Dull  Knife 
and  his  band  had  gone  away  f — A.  It  was  at  Lodgepole  Creek,  at  Sidney,  that  we  tirst 
heard  the  news. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  from  the  white  people  or  from  Indians? — A.  We  heard  it  from 
the  whites;  the  news  came  up  by  the  white  people's  mails. 

Q.  After  you  got  down  here,  did  you  find  it  healthy  or  unhealthy  f — A.  After  getting^ 
down  here  our  band  began  to  cet  sick;  my  son,  a  grown-up  young  man,  was  taken 
sick  and  died ;  it  is  not  as  healthy  here  as  it  is  where  we  came  from.  • 

Q.  What  time  of  year  did  you  get  here  f — A.  In  the  winter — in  December,  I  think  ; 
at  least  it  was  in  the  fore  part  of  winter. 

Q.  What  fort  did  you  leave  f — ^A.  Fort  Keogh,  Montana  Territory. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  the  way  down  t — A.  About  six  months ;  we  came  by  tho 
way  of  the  Black  Hills,  Bear  Buttes,  Sidney,  Wallace,  and  from  there  down  by  the 
route  the  other  party  came.  We  did  not  expect  to  stay  here ;  the  only  expectation  we 
had  in  coming  down  was  that  of  finding  our  relatives  here,  and  having  them  go  back 
with  us  if  they  did  not  like  it  here,  as  we  had  been  told  we  might  do,  both  by  General 
Miles  and  General  Sheridan. 

Q.  How  came  ^ou  to  expect  to  go  back  before  you  had  been  here  to  find  out  whether 
you  would  like  it  here  or  not  f — ^A.  We  had  heard  that  the  other  Indians  had  brokeu 
away  and  had  gone  north  because  they  did  not  like  it  here. 

Q.  What  i)ost  did  you  draw  rations  att — ^A.  At  Fort  Keogh;  there  was  no  agency 

*  This  answer  is  a  palpable  error.  The  witness  undoubtedly  understood  the  question 
to  be,  "How  long  was  it  after  Dull  Knife's  band  went  north  before  you  camef '^  for  the 
answer  would  be  a  correct  one  to  that  question. 
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there ;  we  were  held  nominally  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  rations  we  received  were 
issued  hy  the  War  Department  to  us  as  prisoners  of  war ;  in  the  bepnning  we  got  full 
soldier  rations;  afterwards  we  received  rations  the  same  as  the  Indians  at  the  agency, 
full  rations  as  prescribed  by  the  Interior  Department. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  use  to  draw  rations  before  you  drew  them  at  Fort  Keogh  1 — 
A.  Before  we  were  taken  to  Fort  Keogh — ^before  the  war  broke  out — we  used  to  liv© 
with  the  Red  Cloud  Sioux. 

Q.  Did  you  not  draw  any  rations  from  the  government  at  all  then  ? — A.  When  we 
were  there  they  used  to  issue  rations  to  us,  but  when  we  were  out  we  had  all  the  game 
we  wanted. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  game  here  f — A.  There  is  not  anything  here  to  hunt ;  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  game  up  north. 

Q.  If  you  have  no  game  here,  what  do  von  want  of  arms  f— A.  We  captured  those 
guns  from  the  Nez  Perots  when  they  were  fighting  the  government ;  we  were  told  that 
on  account  of  the  aid  we  had  rendered  the  government  against  its  enemies  those  guns 
should  be  ours  always ;  we  worked  for  them ;  we  risked  our  lives  for  them ;  they  were 
promised  to  us,  and  we  think  we  ought  to  have  them. 

Q.  Would  you  not  be  as  well  satisfied  to  have  the  value  of  the  arms  in  money,  or 
clothing,  or  something  else  you  need  f — A.  We  would  rather  have  the  guns  than  money 
or  anything  else :  this  is  not  a  good  country  to  hunt  in ;  there  is  not  much  ^ame  here, 
but  whatever  is  nere  we  could  get  better  if  we  had  guns  than  we  can  without  any, 
and  we  should  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  it ;  there  are  some  turkeys  and  some  antelope. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  What  has  been  furnished  you  on  account  of  the  sale  of  your  horsent — A.  They 
took  from  us  our  horses,  the  best  we  had,  and  we  received  in  return  eleven  dollars 
in  money  each ;  it  was  not  much  money,  and  we  didn't  care  much  about  it ;  we  don't 
care  for  money  as  we  do  for  our  horses ;  the  land  that  God  gave  ns,  that  we  always 
looked  on  as  our  own,  was  full  of  money ;  there  was  plenty  of  gold  in  the  ground,  and 
the  eleven  dollars  that  we  got  for  our  horses  didn't  amount  to  much. 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  was  realized  for  the  horses f — A.  That  was  all  we  got;  each 
Indian  received  eleven  dollars,  regardless  of  what  kind  of  a  horse  it  was  that  he  had ; 
I  think  there  is  considerable  monej^  out  somewhere ;  the  horses  must  have  sold  for 
more  than  that;  I  think  when  they  sold  them  they  Just  gave  ns  back  whatever  they 
saw  fit ;  at  least,  that  is  the  way  it  looked  to  us. 

Q.  How  many  horses  did  they  leave  you;  enough  for  your  own  use! — A.  I  think 
some  families  have  two  horses  in  the  family  and  some  have  three.  They  are  princi- 
pally the  pair  of  Nez  Percfe  horses  given  us  after  the  capture  of  the  Nez  Perc6r  herd. 

Q.  What  would  youjdo  if  you  were  to  go  back  to  that  upper  country ;  how  would 
yon  live  up  there  t — A.  If  we  oould  go  back  north,  we  should  expect  to  join  Gen- 
eral Miles's  post,  where  we  left  forty  lodges  of  our  people,  and  where  Little  Wolf  has 
since  gone  and  joined  them.  If  we  could  be  allowed  to  go  there,  we  would  do  any- 
thing the  government  would  want  us  to;  but  we  would  Hko  very  much  to  be  allowed 
to  hunt  buffalo,  as  we  were  allowed  before.  General  Miles  allowed  us  to  go  on  several 
buffalo  hunts;  but,  if  we  could  not  hunt  bufi'alo,  we  would  still  be  glad  to  go  and  do 
anything  the  government  would  ask  us  to  do.  We  have  children  up  there  and  other 
relatives,  and  we  do  not  like  to  be  separated  from  them.  That  country  is  our  home, 
and  we  do  not  feel  happy  to  be  kept  so  far  away  from  it,  and  to  think  that  we  shall 
never  see  it  any  more. 

Q.  Why  were  not  all  the  Cheyennes  sent  down  here  f — A.  Part  of  them  General 
Miles  was  allowed  to  retain,  because  they  are  still  scouting  for  him.  There  are  about 
thirty  men  scouting  for  him,  and  on  that  account  the  families  of  these  thirty  men  are 
allowed  to  remain  there.  He  wanted  to  keep  all,  but  was  not  allowed  to  keep  any  but 
the  families  of  those  he  kept  as  scouts.  Since  then  three  of  the  young  men  who  were 
acting  as  scouts  have  been  killed,  in  the  last  fight  with  the  Sioux.  One  of  those  young 
men  I  knew  very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  get  enough  to  eat  here! — A.  We  came  here  last  winter,  and  there  has  not 
been  an  issue  of  rations  at  any  time  yet  when  we  have  had  enough  to  eat.  The  sugar 
has  never  been  over  a  handful  for  a  week,  and  much  of  the  time  there  has  been  none  at 
all. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  with  regard  to  the  beef  and  flour? — ^A.  Where  there  are  ten 
families  together,  they  get  only  about  a  peck  of  flour  for  a  week. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Has  not  corn-meal  been  issued? — A.  They  have  been  issuing,  in  place  of  flour, 
some  yellow  corn-meal ;  but  corn-meal  never  did  agree  with  Indians;  it  stirs  up  their 
bowels  and  makes  them  sick.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  intended  for  Indians  to  eat. 
I  have  been  to  Washington,  and  said  to  them  there  what  I  have  told  you  now.     I 
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hope,  when  you  gentlemen  go  there  again,  you  will  repeat  to  them  what  I  have  said, 
and  that  it  may  result  in  benefit  to  us. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  How  has  it  been  with  regard  to  beef  f— A.  We  were  raised  on  beef— or  buffalo 
meat,  which  is  the  same  thing.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  eating  a  great  deal  of 
it :  but  .since  coming  here  we  have  never  had  enough  of  it  to  eat.  It  was  bad  enough 
wnen  we  had  one  beef  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  Indians ;  now  that  we  have  only  one 
beef  to  forty  or  forty-five,  it  is  not  near  enough.  That  is  all  that  is  given  us  for  a 
week,  and  it  is  eatenin  three  days,  or  two. 

Q.  Are  not  the  beeves  now  issued  larger  than  those  formerly  issued  ? — ^A.  They  tell  us 
that  the  cattle  we  are  getting  now  are  larger  than  those  we  used  to  get  before  we  went 
to  Washington,  but  I  caunot  see  that  they  are  any  heavier,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  not 
in  as  stood  order. 

Q.  Has  any  clothing  been  issued  to  you  ? — ^A.  There  has  been  clothing  issued,  but 
was  a  very  poor  issue — a  poorer  one  than  we  ever  received  before. 

Q.  Is  less  food  issued  to  you  now  than  used  to  be  issued  to  you  at  Fort  Keogh  f — A. 
It  does  not  compare  with  the  amount  of  rations  that  were  issued  to  us  at  Fort  Keogh. 
We  never  went  hungry  any  day  there;  here  we  get  hungry  two  or  three  days  every 
week.  There  we  did  not  have  cauvas  issued  for  our  lodges,  but  we  were  allowed  to  go 
and  hunt  buffalo  for  skins  for  our  lodges  whenever  we  wanted  to. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Do  you  have  no  lodges  here? — A.  We  have  canvas  lodges  here,  but  no  buffalo 
lodges.  When  we  were  allowed  to  go  buffalo  hunting  from  Port  Keo|||;h  a  guard  of 
troops,  ten  soldiers,  was  sent  with  us.  We  never  made  any  trouble  with  the  white 
people ;  we  had  plenty  to  eat.  I  was  in  good  condition  then ;  now,  look  and  see  how 
poor  I  am  growing  since  I  came  down  here. 

Q.  If  you  have  planting  and  plowing  and  other  work  to  do,  after  huuting  gives  out, 
in  order  to  live,  why  not  do  it  here  as  well  as  anywhere  else  f — A.  Because  that  is  a 
better  country  to  live  in  for  ever>'thing.  If  I  had  to  plant  or  plow,  or  do  anything,  I 
would  sooner  do  it  up  there  than  down  here. 

Q.  Would  you  not  feel  less  objection  to  staying  here  if  the  rest  of  the  Cheyennes 
were  down  heret — ^A.  I  would  much  rather  join  them  up  there;  the  people  up  there 
are  already  opening  up  their  farms,  and  have  raised  prettv  good  crops,  and  know  how 
to  do  farm  work,  and  would  show  us  how ;  I  would  be  willing  to  undertake  it  as  soon 
as  I  got  there. 

By  Mr.  Morgan: 

Q.  Is  there  more  rainfall  there  than  here? — A.  It  rains  there  much  more  fre* 
quentl V  than  here ;  the  grass  and  vegetation  never  dries  up  in  the  hot,  scorching  suu 
as  it  does  here.  They  never  have  any  such  droughts  there  as  they  have  in  this 
country. 

Q.  Would  you  not  be  afraid  of  going  back  there  among  the  Sioux  ? — A.  I  would 
have  no  hesitation  on  account  of  the  Sioux ;  I  would  be  glad  to  go  up  there  and  live  at 
Tongue  River;  I  would  be  willing  to  serve  a  while  in  any  wars  against  the  Sioux ;  I 
«m  not  afraid  of  the  Sioux. 

Q-  Do  all  of  your  band  feel  as  you  do  about  this  matter  of  staying  here? — A.  The 
hearts  of  all  my  people  are  just  like  mine ;  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  my  people ; 
we  all  would  rather  be  among  those  mountains  and  streams  where  we  were  raised 
from  the  time  we  were  old  enough  to  remember  anything  than  to  stay  in  this  country, 
and  be  compelled  to  stay  here. 

Q.  Is  your  band  on  good  terms  with  the  Southern  Cheyennes,  as  a  band  ? — A.  We 
do  not  get  along  very  pleasantly  with  these  other  Indians  ;  we  do  not  fell  good  to  be 
among  them.  I  hear  that  the  Indians  that  ran  away  from  here,  the  Dull  Knife  band, 
did  not  agree  with  the  Southern  Cheyennes  who  were  here  befoi-e.  There  have  been 
bad  words  between  my  band  and  tne  Southern  Cheyennes.  God  never  gave  this 
southern  country  to  the  northern  Indians;  He  never  inteuded  it  for  them  to  live  in. 
The  northern  Indians  can  never  be  healthy  here.  Ever  since  I  can  remember  the 
Southern  Cheyennes  have  been  here,  and  my  peo|)le  have  been  up  north.  We  never 
expected  to  live  with  these  Southern  Cheyennes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  mountainous  and  woody  country,  or  is  it  a  level  country,  like  this  ? — 
A.  There  are  a  great  many  mountains  there,  but  there  are  a  great  many  very  pretty 
valleys,  aiid  plentv  of  grass,  that  horses  get  fatter  and  stronger  than  they  will  on  the 
grass  here.     That  is  a  better  country  than  this  for  stock. 

Q.  How  about  the  winters  there  ;  are  they  very  cold? — ^A.  The  winters  are  longer 
there,  and  the  weather  is  colder  and  there  is  more  snow ;  but  that  is  what  we  are 
raised  on  and  we  like  it ;  we  were  never  sick  there. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  on  the  hills  iu  the  winter  among  the  snow,  or  did  you  go  down 
into  the  valleys  f — A.  We  geuerally  camp  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tongue  River  and  the 
Powder  River,  in  the  timber.     We  never  suffer  from  cold  there  at  all  in  the  winter. 
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By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Are  you  and  your  band  on  good  terms  with  Standiufj^  Elk  and  his  band  1 — ^A. 
We  do  not  mingle  together  pleasantly  with  that  hand  ;  my  people  all  want  to  go  back 
to  their  native  country,  while  that  people  have  thrown  that  country  away  and  decided 
to  atav  down  here. 

Q.  Does  Standing  Elk  and  his  band  fare  any  better  down  here  than  yon  and  your 
baud  1 — A.  There  is  no  difterence  in  the  issue  between  the  two  bands ;  the  Northern 
Cheyennes,  the  Southern  Cheyennes,  and  the  Arapahoes  all  fare  alike. 

Q!  What  makes  Standing  Elk  and  his  band  prefer  to  stay  here  while  you  and  your 
band  want  to  go  away  f — A.  The  people  of  his  baud  have  always  had  some  relatives 
down  here  among  these  Southern  Cheyennes.  They  had  been  thinking  of  coming 
here  a  long  time  before  they  did ;  they  were  predisposed  in  favor  of  this  country. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Are  any  of  your  band  engaged  in  agriculture  ? — A.  Three  or  four  families  of  the 
band  that  came  down  here  with  me  have  begun  to  farm;  those  do  not  want  to  go 
back  now.  • 

Q.  Then  all  your  band  do  not  want  to  go  back  north  f — A.  No  ;  when  I  said  that  all 
my  ptMiple  wanted  to  go  back  north,  I  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  farming. 

Q.  Are  there  any  wagons  in  your  band? — ^A.  No,  sir;  none  of  them  have  received 
any  wagons. 

Q.  Have  they  not  received  any  agricultural  implements f — A.  They  have  not  re- 
ceived anything  in  the  agricultural  line  at  all.  I  told  the  Secretary  of  the  Int-  rior, 
when  I  was  in  Washington,  that  I  did  not  want  to  receive  any  of  these  thingx  here, 
because  I  hoped  some  time  to  go  back  north,  and  then  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  them 
there.  I  was  also  granted  another  request  that  I  made;  that  was,  that  my  band,  the 
people  under  me,  would  not  have  to  give  their  children  up  to  go  to  school  unless  they 
wante<l  to. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  want  your  children  to  be  sent  to  school  and  educated  ? — A. 
Because  t  love 'my  children,  and  do  not  want  to  see  them  made  slaves  of  like  many 
children  over  there,  who  have  to  chop  wood  and  do  other  work.  I  do  not  want  my 
children  used  like  that,  because  I  love  them.  Auother  reason  I  gave  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  not  wanting  to  receive  any  wagons  was  because  I  had  no  horses  to  work  them, 
and  there  have  been  no  horses  issued  to  me  yet. 

Q.  Are  the  women  of  the  tribe  bearing  children  here  ?  Is  the  tribe  increasing  or 
diminishing  f — ^A.  A  great  many  children  have  been  bom.  I  do  not  know  whether 
more  have  been  bom  than  died  or  not.  A  great  many  have  been  sick ;  some  have 
died,  and  some  have  got  well.  I  have  been  sick  a  fpceaX  deal  of  the  time  since  I  have 
been  down  here — homesick  and  heartsick,  and  sick  m  every  way.  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  my  native  country  and  the  good  home  I  had  up  there,  where  I  never  was  hnn- 
gry,  but  when  I  wanted  anything  to  eat  could  go  out  and  hunt  the  buffalo.  It  makes 
me  feel  sick  when  I  think  about  that,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  about  that.  I  like 
the  white  people  up  there  better  than  I  do  the  white  people  down  here,  too.  I  can  get 
along  with  the  white  people  up  there ;  they  appear  more  sensible  people  than  the 
people  down  here.  Every  body  knows  us  up  there,  and  everybody  treats  us  like 
urothei-s.  I  served  with  the  soldiers  up  there,  and  they  all  knew  me  and  treated  me 
well.  I  can  get  along  there  much  more  pleasantly  than  here.  For  my  part,  I  was 
never  rained  to  be  dependent  on  an  agency  at  all;  I  was  used  to  living  by  hunting 
all  the  time.  It  does  not  make  me  feel  good  to  hang  about  an  agency  and  have  to 
ask  a  white  man  for  something  to  eat  when  I  get  hungry. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  say  before  the  examination  closes  f — 
A.  I  am  glad  yon  have  come  from  Washington  to  talk  with  us.  I  hope  that  what  you 
hear  here  you  will  carry  to  Washington  and  intercede  for  us  there,  that  we  may  go 
back  to  the  country  God  gave  us  in  the  North.  I  do  not  intend  to  20  back  there  un- 
less the  government  allows  us  to  do  so.  I  do  not  intend  to  act  loolisn ;  but  I  do  want 
to  go  back  to  the  country  I  was  bom  and  raised  in.  The  interpreter  here  has  traveled 
all  the  way  down  here  with  me  from  the  Missouri  River.  He  knows  how  I  have  be- 
haved on  the  long  trip,  under  very  trying  circumstances.  We  had  our  horses  taken 
from  us,  and  our  arms  taken  from  us  after  we  had  been  promfsed  that  we  might  keep 
them  on  account  of  our  services  to  the  government ;  but  we  obeyed  without  making 
any  trouble,  and  now  I  hope  you  will  take  pity  on  us,  and  do  all  you  can  for  us. 

Q.  Is  that  allf — A.  (After  consultation  with  his  companions.)  One  thing  I  would 
like  to  ask :  I  represent  one  northern  band,  and  my  companion  here  represents  another 
band.  We  thiuK  our  people  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  you  could  have  issued  to 
us  about  three  steers,  so  that  they  could  have  a  feast  while  you  are  here. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  committee  had  no  authority  to  order  the  issuing 
of  anything. 
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N.  A.  MILES. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  April  26,  1880. 
General  N.  A.  Miles  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Please  look  at  the  testimony  of  Little  Chief,  on  page  forty-seven  of  the 
pamnhlet  containing  the  printed  testimony  taken  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  the 
Nortnem  Cheyenne  Indians,  and  say  whatever  yon  may  desire  in  regard  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  Little  Chief. — Answer.  The  history  of  that  matter,  ar  nearly  as  I  can 
remember,  is  this :  Those  Indians — Little  Chiefs  band  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne& — 
surrendered  to  me  in  the  spring  of  1877.  They  were  given  their  choice — to  surrender 
there,  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  go  to  their  agency  and  surrender  at  the  agency. 
They  were  told  that  as  long  as  they  remained  there  and  behaved  themselves  they 
would  be  well  treated  ;  and  what  disposition  would  be  afterward  made  of  them  would 
depend  entirely  npon  the  authorities  at  Washii^gtoti.  They  remained  there  during 
that  spring  and  summer.  I  used  a  few  of  them — three  of  them,  I  think — ^as  guides; 
their  knowledge  of  that  country  was  very  valuable  to  me  at  that  time.  I  found  that 
they  rendered  me  good  service. 

Later  in  the  fall,  when  I  ma<le  a  campaign  after  the  Noz  Percys,  I  took  thirty  of 
them  along  as  scouts.  They  ma<le  excellent  scouts,  and  rendered  very  good  service. 
Two  of  them  were  woundecl  in  that  tight.  In  the  mean  time,  after  their  surrender,  I 
took  away  the  most  of  their  war  ponies  and  sold  them,  and  bought  cattle  with  them.  I 
required  them  to  surrender  their  arms.  Occasionally  I  would  allow  a  party  of  them 
to  go  out  to  hunt  buffalo ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  I  would  loan  them  the  few 
arms  required.  I  sent  them  out  in  charge  of  an  officer  or  sergeant,  and  a  squad  of 
men. 

In  the  engagement  with  the  Nez  Percys  we  captnre<l  a  large  number  of  horses,  po- 
nies, and  mules — about  eight  hundred  altogether.  I  gave  the  men  that  were  engaged 
in  tuat  fight  about  five  ponies  apiece,  I  think,  as  a  reward  fur  their  services. 

After  we  came  back  to  the  Yellowstone,  and  had  rerained  there  a  short  time,  I  re- 
ceive<l  an  order  to  send  the  Nez  Percds  to  Fort  Lincoln ;  also  to  send  all  the  Indians 
at  Fort  Keogh  to  Fort  Lincoln.  This  included  Little  Chief's  band.  I  afterward  got 
permission  to  retain  about  thirty  families,  as  I  needed  them  for  scouts  and  guides. 
The  Indians  took  the  order  to  go  to  Fort  Lincoln  very  hard ;  they  were  very  much 
opposed  to  being  sent  away  from  that  country.  They  pleaded  for  a  week  to  remain, 
during  which  time  the  command  was  getting  ready  to  escort  them. 

Q.  Where  is  Fort  Lincoln  t — A.  About  three  himdred  miles  east  of  Fort  Keogh,  Mon- 
tana, where  they  were ;  it  is  at  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
order  to  remove  them  was  peremptory,  and  had  to  l>e  complied  with.  I  informed 
them  that  they  had  better  go  peaceably,  because  I  ha<l  no  discretion  in  the  matter. 
They  remained  there  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  and  winter. 

Q.  At  Fort  Lincoln  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  Fort  Lincoln.  In  the  spring  Little  Chief  got 
permission  to  come  up  to  Fort  Keogh  to  see  some  of  his  relatives  and  friends  that 
remained  there ;  he  had  been  in  the  mean  time  informed  that  he  must  go  down  to  the 
Indian  Territory.  He  came  to  see  me  and  inquired  of  me  whether  there  was  not  some 
way  m  which  he  could  remain  in  the  northern  country.  I  told  him  that  he  must  comply 
with  the  order,  whatever  it  was ;  that  he  had  better  make  no  resistance,  but  go  x>cace- 
ably  and  keep  his  band  together — not  allowing  them  to  commit  any  depredations  or 
to  break  away.  By  doing  so,  I  told  him,  he  would  at  least  earn  the  good  will  of  the 
authorities ;  and  then  any  reqnest  that  he  might  make  would  be  received  with  more  con- 
sideration than  if  he  should  attempt  to  resist,  or  if  any  of  his  people  should  break 
away.  I  told  him  I  believed  that  the  authorities  would  consider  the  fact  that  they 
had  behaved  well,  and  that  some  of  them  had  rendered  good  service  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Nez  Perc^.  Besides  I  told  him  he  might  not  find  the  Indian  Territory  so 
disagreeable  as  he  feared  it  would  be ;  it  would  do  no  harm,  at  least,  for  him  to  go 
down  there  and  try  it,  and  he  might  like  the  country  better  than  he  thought  he  would. 
I  finally  told  him  that  if  he  found  that  he  could  not  live  there,  if  he  found  that  it  was 
a  country  unsuited  to  him  and  to  his  people,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  North.  That  is  the  only  difference  that  I  see 
between  his  statement  and  my  recollection  of  the  conversation  that  occurred  be- 
tween us  on  that  subj<^ct.  He  states  that  I  informed  him  that  he  could  go  back 
north.  My  statement  is  that  if  he  found  that  he  could  not  live  there,  the  best  thine 
he  could  do  would  be  to  tuk  the  President  to  allow  him  to  go  back.  I,  of  course,  had 
no  authority  to  t«ll  him  that  he  could  go  back ;  no  subonlinate  officer  had. 

As  to  the  arms  that  he  speaks  of,  I  do  not  know  that  they  had  any  arms  when  they 
left  Fort  Keogh ;  I  do  not  think  they  had ;  they  had  a  few  ponies  tnat  I  had  allowed 
them  to  retain,  of  no  particular  value  to  any  one  but  themselves ;  also  those  that  I 
gave  them  after  the  herd  was  captured  from  the  Nez  Percys.  A  portion  of  the  money 
that  was  received  from  the  sale  of  ponies  that  Little  Chiefs  band  suiTendered  was 
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held  for  them,  I  think,  for  nearly  two  yean.  I  wrote  several  communications  abont 
it,  and  requested  the  anthorities  to  direct  me  to  send  it  to  some  officer  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  in  order  that  it  might  be  expended  for  cattle.  A  portion  of  the  money  that 
belonged  to  the  band  that  remained  on  the  Yellowstone  was  expended  for  a  herd  of 
cattle,  which  they  have  now. 

I  will  add  that  I  at  the  time  regarded  the  order  sending  these  Indians  down  to  the 
Indian  Territory  as  unfortunate  and  the  movement  unwise.  Those  of  the  same  tribe 
that  remained  north  have  for  more  than  two  years  supported  themselves,  without 
receiving  any  aid  from  the  government  except  what  they  earned.  And  a  more  con- 
tented, loyal  band  of  people  cannot  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Where  are  they  now  f — A.  At  Fort  Keogh,  Montana. 

Q.  Where  is  that  T— A.  Ou  the  Yellowstone  River,  near  the  center  of  Montana. 

Q.  What  are  they  doing  f — A.  They  are  taking  care  of  their  cattle,  cultivating  fields 
of  corn,  raising  vegetables  of  every  kind  that  they  require.     A  few  of  them  are  eni- 

Eloyed  as  scouts  and  guides.  And  then  occasionally  they  are  allowed  to  go  out  and 
unt  buffalo,  and  gather  meat  enough  to  keep  them  in  food.  When  they  first  came 
in  they  were  in  a  very  destitute  comditiou ;  now  they  are  as  comfortably  fixed  as  any 
Indians  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  Do  they  cultivate  the  ground  by  their  own  labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  To  what  extent  and  with  what  success? — A.  The  small  band  of  Indians  there  have 
raised  more  out  of  the  ground,  according  to  the  reports  that  I  have  received,  than  the 
Indians  at  Spotted  Tail  and  Red  Cloud  Agencies,  where  the  government  has  been 
spending  millions  of  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  these  Indians  of  whom  yon  are  now  speaking  f — A.  Abont 
four  hundred. 

Q.  They  are  a  part  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  part  of  the  tribe 
that  surrendered  when  Little  Chiers  band  surrendered. 

Q.  They  never  went  down  to  the  Indian  Territory  f— A.  No,  sir;  and  for  more  than 
a  year  I  have  had  Little  Wolfs  band,  who  did  go  down  to  the  Indian  Territory,  but 
ran  away  and  went  through  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  committed  so  many  depreda- 
tions and  made  so  much  trouble.  They  have  been  there  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
They  are  doing  the  same  as  the  others. 

qJ  How  many  are  there  of  them  T — A.  Abont  thirty  men,  besides  the  women  and 
children. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  to  be  satisfied  and  contented  there  f — ^A.  Perfectly  contented  and 
perfectly  well  satisfied.  They  say  they  would  rather  die  than  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
Indian  Territory.  After  they  were  disarmed  something  was  said  about  their  going 
back  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  they  said  they  would  rather  die  where  they  were ; 
that  we  might  commence  killing  them  at  once. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  they  understand  that  they  live  under  the  constantliability  of  being  sent  back 
there  if  they  do  not  behave  well  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  has  any  restraining  influence  on  them  f — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  has. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  behave  themselves  well  because  they  are  contented? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  because  they  are  living  in  a  country  that  is  suited  to  them.  They  say  that  they 
tried  to  live  in  the  Indian  Territory  as  long  as  they  could,  but  that  they  were  sick  all 
the  time,  and  that  many  of  them  perished  from  sickness.  They  buried  fifty  of  their 
people,  and  made  up  their  minds  that  they  had  all  got  to  die  if  they  remained  there. 
So  they  broke  away,  saying  that  they  might  as  well  die  by  the  bullets  of  United 
States  soldiers  on  the  road  as  to  die  there. 

Q.  Have  they  a  reservation  of  their  own  where  they  are  now? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they 
have  no  reservation.  But  recently  I  made  a  recommendation  for  them  to  be  attached 
to  the  Assinaboine  Agency,  ou  the  Missouri  River,  and  it  has  been  granted. 

Q.  Is  the  countrv  where  they  are  located  one  that  will  probably  be  desired  by  the 
whites  eveutually  r — A.  Well,  yes ;  the  same  as  every  other  si)ot  of  ground  that  I 
know  of  l)elonging  to  the  Indians  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  It  is  an  agricultural  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  buffalo  disappearing  from  that  part  of  the  country? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
before  the  buffalo  are  gone,  their  cattle  will  increase  in  suflicient  numbers  to  support 
them. 

Q.  Do  they  take  good  care  of  their  cattle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  take  the  same  interest 
in  them  and  take  as  good  care  of  them  ds  of  their  ponies. 

Q.  Please  explain  about  the  cattle— how  they  came  by  them,  how  they  keep  them, 
whether  in  severalty  or  in  a  herd  belonging  to  the  band  in  common. — ^A.  The  cattle 
were  bought  with  the  money  received  by  the  sale  of  the  surrendered  ponies,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned.     I  sent  an  officer  with  a  few  men,  a  small  party  of  Indians,  to 
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Western  Montana^  and  tliere  they  Lave  bought  about  a  hundred  head.  ThcBo  cattle 
were  diviih^d  and  branded  and  given  to  the  Indians  by  families.  They  were  branded 
80  that  each  would  know  his  own  stock.  »Since  that  time  the  herd  lias  increased,  and 
the  Indians  take  as  much  interest  in  them  as  they  do  in  their  ponies,  their  clothing, 
or  their  Iwlgps. 

Q.  Each  family  o^tis  its  own  cattle  and  its  own  horses! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the 
ground  is  divided  off  into  sections  or  lots  and  allott<Ml  to  each  family.  I  detaile<l  a 
soldier — a  farmer  boy  from  Illinois — to  superintend  and  take  charge  of  that  work. 

General  Miles  speaks  of  the  surrender  of  Little  Chief  and  his  band  to 
him  in  the  spring  of  1877  as  ])risoner8  of  war,  and  so  General  Croo)i  and 
General  Mackenzie  8i>eak  of  the  surrender  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
at  Camp  Robinson.  This  was  only  a  nominal  capture,  and  the  Indians 
were  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  because  the  Army  could  not  hold  or 
provide  for  them  in  any  other  character.  They  were  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war,  but  those  at  Camp  Robinson  were  given  the  option  to  go  with  the 
Sioux  who  were  ordered  to  the  Missouri  River,  or  to  the  Indian  Temtory. 
They  chose  tbe  latter  alternative,  but  accepted  it  with  great  reluctance, 
preferring  to  remain  in  the  Sioux  country.  Cheyenne  Indians  had  been 
running  to  and  from  the  Indian  Territory,  and  had  formed  a  bad  opinion 
of  the  country  as  being  unhealthful  and  destitute  of  game. 

It  does  not  appear  where  Little  Chief  was  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1877,  when  the  agreement  with  the  Sioux  and  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  was  ratified  by  Congress,  nor  does  it  appear  that  his 
band  ever  consented  to  that  agreement. 

The  transfer  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  to  the  Indian  Tenitory  was 
attended  with  much  fatal  sickness.  It  is  the  same  story  that  has  been 
repeated  in  a  dreadful  fatality  in  every  case  where  Indians  from  a  north- 
ern climate  have  been  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory.  Those  who 
came  in  1878  suflfered  as  severely  as  those  who  came  in  1877,  notwith- 
standing the  better  jirovision  that  had  been  made  in  the  way  of  medical 
supplies  and  rations  in  the  later  period.  It  was  the  change  of  climate 
and  water  that  rendered  the  sickness  so  universal  an<i  so  fatal.  Both 
in  1877  and  in  1878  the  government  had  failed  to  provide  a  sufficient 
supply  of  medicines.  Where  the  fault  rests  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much 
consequence  as  that  it  existed.  The  results  were  the  total  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  immigrants  with  the  country  and  with  the  government. 
This  was  neither  an  unreasonable  nor  an  unjust  dissatisfaction. 

In  187(>-'7  the  supply  of  rations  was  short.  Nine  months'  supply  of 
food  was  provided  for  twelve  months'  sustentation.  The  government 
expected  the  Indians  to  eke  out  this  allowance  by  hunting  bulf'alo. 
The  Indians  belonging  to  the  hunting  parties  supported  life  by  the  chase 
from  November,  1876,  to  March,  1877,  but  horse  thieves  robbed  them  of 
many  of  their  horses.  The  supply  of  rations  was  short  in  1877-'78, 
wanting  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  treaty  allowance.  This  was 
doubtless  the  result  of  a  miscalculation,  based  on  the  supposed  ability 
of  the  Indians  still  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  by  hunting,  and  much 
of  the  food  was  of  very  poor  quality. 

"  About  the  loth  of  November,  1877  the  majority  of  the  Indians  (the 
whole  number  being  5,054)  left  the  agency  on  the  usual  annual  hunt." 
This  hunt  was  almost  an  entire  failure ;  but  few  bufliilo  were  found,  and 
the  Indians  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  their  horses.  Relief  parties 
were  sent  out  for  them,  who  brought  them  into  the  agency  in  a  starving 
condition.  The  few  robes  they  had  taken  enabled  them  to  purchase 
some  food,  but  the  rations  due  them  while  on  the  hunt  were  never  fur- 
nished. The  food  supply  for  1878-79  was  more  abundant,  but  was  never 
up  to  the  treaty  stipulations,  and  the  issues  were  irregular  and  unequal. 
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In  August,  1878,  tbe  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  thus  described 
by  Agent  Miles,  in  his  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aliairs : 

The  inteDse  heat  of  the  present  summer  has  had  the  effect  to  increase  the  mortality, 
and  it  is  no  exaggerated  estimate  when  the  miraher  of  sick  people  on  the  reservation 
is  placed  at  2,000.  Many  deaths  have  occurred  which  might  have  been  obviated  had 
there  been  a  proper  supply  of  anti-malarial  remedies  at  hand.  Ninety-five  ounces  of 
quinine  were  received  in  advance  of  the  annual  supply  and  was  consumed  in  less  than 
ten  days.  The  success  of  the  agency  physician  has  been  gratifying,  and  the  only  cause 
of  ill-success  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of  medicines.  Hundreds  applying  for  treatment 
have  been  refused  medicine,  and  the  result  has  been  a  resort  to  their  native  medicine 
and  the  perpetuation  of  their  superstitious  rites. 

This  picture  of  the  distress  of  the  Indians  from  sickness  is  not  up  to 
the  reality.  One  phj'sician  to  two  thousand  sick  Indians  camped  at 
points  distant  from  each  othef,  with  no  proper  medicines  for  their  relief, 
is  so  inadequate  a  supply  that  it  can  only  be  characterized  as  inhuman, 
especially  when  the  Indians  were  afflicted  with  diseases  that  had  never 
before  a[)peared  amongst  them,  and  were  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  of  the 
southern  prairies  without  any  shelter  except  their  canvas  tents.  The 
physician  could  not  speak  their  language,  and  they  had  little  or  no  in- 
struction in  nursing  the  sick,  and  could  not  properly  administer  the  few 
medicines  furnished  them. 

The  agent  and  the  physician  did  all  in  their  power  by  the  use  of  mails 
and  telegraph  to  relieve  against  this  suffering,  but  their  requisitions 
were  ti'eated  with  neglect  and  indifference. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  report  of  !N'ovember  1, 
1878,  speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  *' Northern  Cheyenne  raid,"  says. 

On  the  9th  of  September  of  the  present  year,  a  party  of  about  300,  under  Chief  Dull 
Knife,  including  87  warriors  in  all,  started  out  from  the  agency  with  the  determina- 
tion to  return  northward  and  join  their  old  friends,  the  Sioux. 

Their  agent  states  that  thej'  have  never  been  satisfied  since  they  arrived  at  the 
agency ;  that  the  Dull  Knife  band  were  displeased  with  the  system  of  issuing  rations 
to  heads  of  families  and  individual  Indians,  and  that  the  soldier  element  of  the  tribe 
had  at  first  compelled  their  women  to  place  in  one  pile  the  supplies  which  had  been 
dealt  to  them,  and  having  taken  to  themselves'  the  lion's  share,  left  the  rest  to  be 
divided  as  they  saw  fit.  He  states  that  they  have  always  been  defiant,  ciaimed  that 
they  did  not  enter  into  the  agreement  of  September  26,  1W76,  and  said  that  they  would 
remain  at  the  agency  as  long  as  thej' chose,  and  no  longer;  that  they  have  been  a 
great  drawback  to  the  advancement  of  the  rest  of  his  Indians,  and  have  displeased 
those  of  the  Northern  Cheyemies  who  still  remain  at  the  agency.  He  denies  in  toto 
the  statements  which  have  been  made,  that  for  lack  of  provisions  they  have  been 
obliged  to  eat  diseased  meat,  and  affirms  that  there  was  really  no  good  cause  for  dis- 
satisfaction on  their  part.  As  it  has  been  charged  that  they  were  dissatisfied,  and 
left  the  agency  on  account  of  scant  rations  and  to  avoid  imminent  starvation,  a  few 
facts  concerning  the  subsistence  supplies  which  have  been  furnished  them  will  not  be 
amiss. 

This  part  of  the  Commissioners  statement,  viz,  "  He  denies  in  toto 
the  statements  which  have  been  made,  that  for  lack  of  provisions  they 
have  been  obliged  to  eat  diseased  meat,  and  affirming  that  there  was 
really  no  good  cause  for  dissatisfaction  on  their  part,"  is  not  supported 
either  by  the  annual  report  of  Agent  Miles  or  his  testimony.  To  the 
reverse,  he  testified  before  the  committee  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  come  this  agencj-as  Indian  agent? — A.  I  think  I  took  charge 
of  this  agency  on  the  1st  of  June,  1872. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  took  the  Southern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  under  your 
charge  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that,  during  all  the  time  the  Indians  have 
been  here,  they  have  complained  that  their  rations  have  been  iusufi^cieut  ? — A.  They 
have ;  very  frequently. 

Q.  In  maktng  up  your  estimate  for  rations  to  be  provided  for  the  Indians,  do  yon 
estimate  for  the  full  fiscal  year,  or  for  so  many  months  f — A.  For  the  full  fiscal  year. 
.  Q.  For  fall  rations  according  to  law  f — A.  For  the  established  rations. 
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Q.  Were  those  rations  sapplied  to  you  by  the  government  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  were  they  withheld  f — A.  I  have  always  understood  it  was  on  account  of 
the  funds  being  exhausted. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  each  year  have  they  been  withheld,  taking  the  whole 
time ;  about  what  percentage  of  rations  has  been  withheld  f — ^A.  Take  a  year,  or  two 
or  three  years,  and  I  could  give  you  just  what  it  was ;  but  it  would  be  mere  guess- 
work to  say  what  per  cent. 

Q.  Would  the  shortage  amount  to  as  much  as  three  months  in  each  year  f — A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  How  has  that  deficiency  been  supplied,  if  it  allf — ^A.  Usually,  by  these  Indians 
being  absent;  it  has  run  from  three  to  five  months.  When  the  buffalo  were  here  I 
sent  the  Indians  out  on  a  hunt,  and  what  butlalo  they  brought  in  would  partly  bridge 
over  the  deficiency.  The  sale  of  their  robes  would  also  help  them  out.  For  three 
years  before  this  the  deficiency  was  bridged  over  by  dressing  hides  for  the  traders. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  Indians,  by  their  personal  labor  and  by  hunting,  would  eke 
out  the  shortness  of  their  allowance  when  the  government  failed  to  provide  full  rations  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  during  that  time  to  get  contracts  to  furnish  sup- 
plies of  meat,  flour,  com,  bacon,  &c.,  if  the  funds  had  been  on  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
uuying  f — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  supplies  wore  within  reach  if  you  had  had  the  means  to  purchase  f — A.  Yes, 
sir.  We  do  not  purchase  the  supplies,  however;  we  merely  estimate  the  amounts 
needed  of  the  several  articles,  and  they  are  supplied  to  us  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

Q.  Is  there  any  longer  any  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  buffalo  as  a  source  of  supply  f 
— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Q.  How  long  since  the  Indians  could  have  supported  themselves,  or  supplied  them- 
selves with  food  by  hunting  the  buffalo  T — A.  Three  years ;  for  the  past  tliree  years, 
taking  into  account  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  lodges,  the  loss  of  camp  eqnipage,  and 
of  ponies,  they  have  come  back  worse  than  they  went  out.    They  have  lived,  and  that 
is  about  all. 

Q.  Ha<i  it  been  the  policy,  when  the  supply  runs  out,  to  send  Indians  on  a  buffalo 
hunt,  or  has  it  been  the  policy  to  try  to  distribute  the  allowance  for  nine  months  over 
the  whole  period  of  twelve  f — ^A.  I  think  I  have  made  use  of  both  means. 

Q.  You  have  held  back  the  rations  f — A.  No,  not  held  them  back ;  that  is,  not  with- 
held them  entirely.  I  have  distributed  them  so  as  to  let  them  nm  as  far  through  the 
fiscal  year  as  possible  when  we  were  short  of  supplies  at  the  agency. 

Q.  But  the  Indians  have  never,  in  fact,  received  more  than  nine  months'  rations  out 
of  the  twelve  T — A.  I  think  not. 

In  several  other  important  particulars,  snch  as  the  distribntion  of 
annuity  goods,  money,  cattle,  farming  utensils,  &c.^  and  in  building 
houses'  for  the  chiefs,  and  in  placing  the  Indians  on  different  lands  from 
those  granted  them  in  the  treaties,  the  government  had  not  complied 
with  its  treaty  obligations  towards  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  these  were  or  were  not  the  causes  that  led 
three  hundred  Indians  in  a  body  to  escape  from  the  Territory  and  to  return 
to  Dakota.  They  were  doubtless  provoking  causes  to  that  hegira,  but  the 
Indians  were  also  strongly  impelled  by  a  longing  desire  to  return  to 
their  native  country,  and  by  a  feeling  of  disgust  towards  their  new  loca- 
tion. It  is,  however,  proper  to  say  here  that  the  three  hundred  Indians 
who  thus  escaped  comprised  only  about  one-third  of  the  band  of  North- 
em  Cheyennes  who  first  went  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  that  while  the 
one-third  who  escaped  were,  from  their  first  arrival,  discontented,  the 
other  two-thirds  were,  from  their  first  arrival,  and  have  ever  since  been, 
content  with  their  present  location.  The  same  facts  exist  as  to  the 
second  band  of  Korthern  Cheyennes  of  which  Little  Chief's  band  is  a 
part.  A  portion  of  them  are  well  contented,  and  a  portion  under  Little 
Cliief  were  from  the  first,  and  are  yet,  discontented  and  will  probably  re- 
main so.  Truth  and  justice  require  that  it  should  be  said  that  these 
Indians  did  not  leave  the  Indian  Territory  on  a  maraud,  but  only  with 
the  intention  of  escaping  to  their  former  home. 

They  went  away  prepared  to  fight,JL)ut  they  did  not  fight  until  the 
United  States  troops  attacked  tliem.    Then  they  fought  with  despera- 
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tion  and  success.  They  had  their  families  with  them.  When  their 
flight  was  thus  converted  into  a  running  tight,  they  displayed  all  the 
fiendish  cruelty  of  Indian  warfare,  and  murdered  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  Kansas  to  the  number  of  over  forty  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
outraged  some  ten  or  more  women.  They  stole  horses  and  cattle  and 
other  property  from  the  people  as  they  passed  through  Kansas. 

While  nothing  could  justify  or  excuse  such  atrocities,  they  have  been 
so  frequently  the  result  of  Indian  outbreaks  that  they  are  expected  by 
the  people  and  the  government.  They  have  grown  to  be  a  part  of  the 
historical  results  of  our  Indian  policy.  The  government,  either  fi-om  a 
conciousness  of  its  bad  faith  in  keeping  treaty  obligations  with  the 
Indians,  or  from  an  indecisive  policy  in  subjecting  them  to  punishment 
for  their  crimes  through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  United  States,  has 
permitted  the  savage  murders  and  rapine  of  the  Indians  to  be  classed 
as  acts  of  war,  and  have  allowed  the  perpetrators  to  share  the  im- 
punity accorded  to  such  acts  in  times  of  public  war,  until  it  has  become 
a  saying  amongst  them  that  the  worst  Indians  receive  the  best  treat- 
ment. Six  of  the  leaders  of  this  band  of  300  savages  were  arrested  and 
turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  but  for  some 
cause  a  nolle  prosequi  was  entered  in  the  cases  of  the  indictments  against 
them,  and  they  were  released.  The  punishment  inflicted  upon  others  of 
them  by  the  military  authorities  at  Camp  Eobinson,  after  they  had  sur- 
rendered, is  described  as  follows  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  his  report  of  November  1,  1879: 

THE   REMNANT  OF    DULL  KNIFE'S    BAND. 

In  the  last  auiiual  report  of  this  bureau  uieution  was  made  of  the  desertion  of  a  party 
of  about  three  hundred  Northern  Cheyennes,  under  Dull  Knife,  from  tlie  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  Reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  September,  1j?78,  and  of  the  fact 
that  on  their  way  thronch  Kansas  they  murdered  more  than  forty  men,  women,  and 
chihiren,  and  committed  other  outrages.  At  the  date  of  said  report  the  portion  of 
those  Cheyennes  who  had  surrendered  to  the  military  were  held  as  prisoners  at  Camp 
Robinson,  Nebr.,  and  the  War  Department  had  been  r<>q nested  to  send  them  to  Fort 
WaUace,  Kans.,  in  order  that  the  civil  authorities  of  that  State  might  identify  and 
properly  punish  the  parties  guilty  of  crimes  committed  in  the  raid  through  Kansas. 

The  headmen  of  the  Cheyennes  then  in  confinement  at  Fort  Robinson  were  notified 
by  the  military  on  the  3d  of  January  that  the  authorities  in  Washington  had  decided 
to  send  them  back  south.  On  the  next  day,  after  consultation  with  the  rest  of  the 
captives,  Wihl  Hog,  as  spokesman,  gave  an  unequivocal  negative  to  the  proposition, 
declaring  their  intention  to  die  before  complying  with  the  order.  The  prisoners  num- 
bered at  this  time  forty-nine  men,  fifty-one  women,  and  forty-eight  children.  It  woe 
then  attempted  to  starve  and  freeze  these  captivee  into  submission,  and  for  five  days  they  were 
deprived  of  food  and  fuel,  and  for  three  days  of  water  also.  This  experiment  proving  in- 
effectual, on  the  9th  of  January  it  was  decided  to  arrest  Wild  Hog  as  the  leader  of  the 
opposition.    He  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  come  out  of  the  prisony  and  after  a  strug- 

fie,  in  which  a  soldier  was  stabbed,  he  was  ironed.     ITpon  this  the  Indians  in  the  prison 
arricaded  the  dooi*s,  covered  the  windows  with  cloth  to  conceal  their  movements, 
tore  up  the  floor,  and  constructed  rifle-pit«  to  command  all  the  windows. 

As  early  as  November  1,  1878,  Red  Cloud  had  requested  that  their  knives  be  taken 
from  these  prisoners  to  prevent  them  from  taking  their  own  lives  in  case  they  should 
be  ordered  South.  This,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been  done,  neither  had  they 
been  wholly  disanned,  for  they  were  the  jmssessors  of  at  least  fifteen  guns  (in  a<lditiou 
to  the  two  obtained  from  the  dea<l  sentinels)  and  some  revolvers,  and  were  well  sup- 
plied with  knives. 

AV»out  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  January  9  the  Indians  commenced  firing  upon  the 
sentinels,  killing  two  and  wounding  a  coq>oral  in  the  guard-room,  and  made  their  es- 
cape through  the  windows,  the  women  being  driven  in  front  of  the  men  in  their  flight. 
They  were  pursued  by  the  troops,  and  most  of  their  number  were  eventually  killed. 
The  survivors  were  taken  to  Kansas  for  the  identification  o'f  those  who  had  V>een  ac- 
cused of  murtler  and  outrage,  and  Wild  Hog  and  six  others  were  intlicted  in  the  courts 
of  that  State.  When  the  case  was  called,  a  nolle  prosequi  was  entered,  thereby  dismiss- 
ing the  case ;  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and  they  accompanied  their  agent  to 
the  Indian  Territory. 

a  Eep,  708 II 
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The  statements  of  Wild  Hog  and  Crow  in  relation  to  this  affair  are 
more  in  detail  than  that  of  the  Commissioner,  and  contradict  his  state- 
ment in  some  particulars.  They  were  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
apart  when  they  were  examined  and  had  no  means  of  communication. 
In  the  main  facts  they  agree  with  the  Commissioner,  viz,  that  the  refu- 
gees had  surrendered  and  were  under  guard  in  the  soldiers'  barracks  at 
Fort  Robinson;  that  they  were  extremely  averse  to  going  back  to  the 
Territory ;  that  it  was  midwinter,  and  they  were  thinly  clad  ;  that  their 
consent  to  immediate  removal  was  demanded ;  that  the  requirement  was 
not  complied  with;  that  it  was  determined  to  starve  and  freeze  them 
into  submission ;  that  men,  women,  and  children  were  accordingly  starved 
for  five  days  [the  Indians  say  that  it  was  six  or  seven  days],  during 
which  time  they  were  allowed  no  food,  and  for  three  days  no  water,  and 
no  wood  for  fires ;  that  their  chiefs.  Wild  Hog  and  Crow,  were  enticed 
into  the  quarters  of  the  commanding  oflScer  of  the  fort,  on  a  pretense  of 
having  a  talk  with  them ;  that  they  were  seized  and  shackled ;  that  Wild 
Hog,  in  an  attempt  to  take  his  own  life,  wounded  one  or  more  of  the  sol- 
diers around  him  with  his  knife ;  that  during  the  night  of  that  day,  the 
9th  of  January,  1879,  the  Indians  in  the  barracks  broke  through  the 
guards,  killing  two  of  them,  and  made  an  attempt  to  reach  the  hills  ; 
that  men,  women,  and  children  were  killed,  until  only  a  few  remained 
alive.  There  were  49  men,  51  women,  and  48  children  in  all ;  Wild  Hog 
says  that  Dull  Knife  escaped,  and  that  these  six  men  (then  sitting  near 
him),  and  Old  Crow  and  Dull  Knife  are  all  the  men  that  remain  of  that 
band,  which  numbered  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  when  they  surrendered ; 
but  he  says  there  are  fifty  women  and  children  left  up'  north,  besides 
some  women  and  children  that  were  sent  below.  Old  Crow  says  that  he 
saw  twenty-two  women  and  children  who  were  killed  at  Camp  Eobiusoii; 
so  that  about  one  hundred  Indians  were  killed.  The  massacre  was  in 
every  sense  discreditable,  and  was  without  justification,  except  that  it 
resulted  from  orders  given  at  a  great  distance  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  the  orders  were  imperative  t^at  \  he  Indians  should  be  then  removed. 
The  weather  was  then  of  extreme  severity. 

The  process  of  starving  and  freezing  women  and  children,  in  order  to 
compel  men  into  obedience^  is  not  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  men. 
The  outbreak  was  a  most  daring  and  desperate  choice'of  alternatives, which 
thelndiansexpressedin  thefollowinglanguage:  "We  have  got  to  die,  but 
we  will  not  die  liere  like  dogs ;  we  will  die  on  the  prairie ;  we  will  die  fighting." 
It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  the  killing  of  the  Indian  women  and  chil- 
dren by  our  soldiers  was  wanton  or  intentional.  From  the  Indian  mode 
of  dress  it  is  very  diflieult  to  distinguish  women  from  men,  as  they  all 
<lress  substantially  alike.  In  their  escape  from  Camp  Robinson,"  the 
tieeing  Indians  in  the  night-time  were  all  together — men,  women,  and 
children — making  it  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  The  men  were 
armed,  and  were  firing  upon  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  had  the  alter- 
native of  iiermittiug  their  escape  without  effort  to  prevent  it  or  to  return 
and  keep  up  the  fire  upon  them.  In  this  way  it  happened  that  the 
women  and  children  were  killed.  Women  and  children,  along  with  the 
men,  were  starved  and  frozen  until  they  sought  relief  in  escaping  from 
prison  at  the  risk  of  almost  certain  death,  and  we  cannot,  under  the 
circumstances,  justify  their  slaughter,  even  if  it  was  at  the  moment 
necessary  to  prevent  their  esciipe.  Little  Wolf  and  Dull  Knife  remained 
in  Dakota,  and  their  condition,  there  is  fully  described  by  General  Miles 
in  his  testimony  above  quoted. 

The  condition  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  who  were  raised  in 
the  south  is  by  no  means  so  good  either  in  respect  of  their  contentment 
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or  prosperity  as  is  that  of  the  Cheyeimes  who  are  still  in  the  north,  as 
described  by  General  Miles ;  while  the  condition  of  those  who  emigrated 
to  the  Indian  Territory  from  Dakota  is  far  worse  in  every  particular. 
Some  of  them  have  the  sort  of  contentment  that  results  from  apathy  and 
indifference  to  suffering  when  all  hope  of  change  for  the  better  is  ex- 
tinguished, while  others,  like  Little  Chiefs  followers,  are  constantly 
laboring  under  the  sense  of  being  unjustly  treated,  and  are  morose  and 
sullen.  It  is  not  to  be  reasonably  expected  that  this  dissatisfaction  will 
ever  be  entirely  removed  as  to  the  adult  Indians  of  this  baud,  while  they 
feel  that  they  have  been  unjustly  banished  from  their  native  land.  The 
government  must  choose  the  alternative  of  forcing  them  to  submit  to  a  life- 
long imprisonment,  under  which  they  will  resent  and  resist  all  efforts  to 
ci\ilize  them,  or  else  allow  them  to  return  North  and  unite  with  their  kin- 
dred there  in  their  voluntarj^  and  successful  efforts  to  become  self-sup- 
porting, and  share  in  their  contentment.  The  feelings  of  these  Indians 
in  reference  to  their  banishment  from  their  native  country  are  best  ex- 
pressed in  their  own  graphic  and  earnest  language,  taken  from  the  record 
of  their  examination  before  the  committee.    Wild  Hog  speaks  as  follows : 

Q.  How  many  children  got  sick  and  died  ? — A.  Between  the  fall  of  1877  and  the  fall 
of  1878  we  lost  fifty  children  by  sickness. 

Q.  What  else,  if  anything,  occurred^to  make  you  dissatisfied  with  that  country  ? — 
A.  We  could  not  forget  our  native  country  anyway — wherr  we  grew  up  from  child- 
hood, and  knew  aU  the  hills  and  valleys  and  creeks  and  iilaces  we  had  hunted  over ; 
where  the  climate  was  cooler,  the  air  ]>urer  and  healthier,  the  water  sweeter  and  bet- 
ter, than  in  the  southern  countiy  to  which  we  had  been  sent  by  the  government;  and 
finding  that  the  promises  which  had  been  made  to  us  by  the  government  were  not 
f unfilled,  that  instead  of  being  better  than  the  land  we  had  left,  everything  was  so  much 
worse,  we  got  homesick  for  our  own  country  again. 

Wild  Hog's  wife  says,  in  answer  to  the  question : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee  ? — ^A.  I  have  felt  good 
that  you  have  come  and  have  sent  for  me,  and  have  talked  with  me.  I  wish  you  would 
do  what  you  can  to  get  my  husband  released;  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  him  re- 
leased, as  I  am  very  poor  here  and  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of  me.  If  he  were 
released,  he  would  come  down  here  and  we  would  live  together  quietly  and  do  no 
harm  to  anybody  and  make  no  trouble.  But  I  never  should  get  over  my  desire  to  ^et 
back  north ;  I  should  always  want  to  get  back  where  my  children  were  born  and  died 
and  were  buried;  for  that  country  is  better  than  this  in  every  respect. 

Little  Chief  says,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him : 

Q.  What  would  yon  do  if  you  were  to  go  back  to  that  upper  country — how  -would 
you  live  up  there  ? — A.  If  we  could  go  baok  north,  we  should  expect  to  join  General 
Miles\s  post,  where  we  left  forty  lodges  of  our  people,  and  where  Little  Wolf  ha«  since 
gone  and  joined  them.  If  we  could  be  allowed  to  go  there,  we  would  do  anything  the 
government  would  want  us  to ;  but  we  would  like  very  much  to  be  allowed  to  hunt  buf- 
falo, as  we  were  allowed  before.  General  Miles  allowed  us  to  go  on  several  buffalo  hunts ; 
bat,  if  we  could  not  hunt  buffalo,  we  would  still  be  glad  to  go,  and  do  anything  the 
government  would  ask  us  to.  We  have  children  ui>  there,  and  other  relatives,  and 
we  do  not  like  to  be  separated  from  theiu.  That  country  is  our  home,  and  we  do  not 
feel  happy  to  be  ke'pt  so  far  away  from  it,  and  to  think  that  we  shall  never  see  it  any 
more. 

Q.  Do  you  have  no  lodges  here  f — A.  We  have  canvas  lodges  here,  but  no  buffalo 
lodges.  When  we  were  allowed  to  go  buffalo-hunting  from  Fort  Keogh  a  guard  of 
troops,  ten  soldiers,  was  sent  with  us.  We  never  made  any  trouble  with  the  white 
people ;  we  had  plenty  to  eat.  I  was  in  good  condition  then ;  now,  look,  and  see  how 
X>oor  I  am  growing  since  I  came  down  here. 

Q.  If  you  have  planting  and  plowing  and  other  work  to  do,  after  hunting  glYes  out, 
in  order  to  live,  why  not  do  it  here  as  well  as  anywhere  else  f — A.  Because  that  is  a  bet- 
ter country  to  live  in  for  everything.  If  I  had  to  plant  or  plow,  or  do  anything,  I 
would  sooner  do  it  up  there  than  down  here. 

Q.  Would  you  not  feel  less  objection  to  staying  here  if  the  rest  of  the  Cheyennes 
were  down  here  f — A.  I  would  much  rather  join  tnem  up  there ;  the  people  up  there 
are  already  opening  up  their  farms,  and  have  raised  pretty  good  crops,  and  know  how 
to  do  farm  work,  and  would  show  us  how ;  I  would  be  willing  to  undertake  it  as  soon 
as  I  got  there. 
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By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Is  there  more  rainfall  there  than  hero  f — A.  It  rains  there  much  more  frequently 
than  here;  the  j^rass  and  vegetation  never  (lrie«  up  in  the  hot,  scorching  sun  as  it 
does  here.    Thoy  never  have  any  such  droughts  there  as  they  have  in  this  country. 

Q.  Would  you  not  he  afraid  of  going  hack  there  among  the  Sioux  f — A.  I  would  have 
no  hesitation  on  account  of  the  Sioux ;  I  would  be  glad  to  go  up  there  Jind  live  at 
Tongue  River;  I  would  he  willing  to  serve  a  while  in  any  wars  against  the  Sioux;  I 
am  not  afraid  of  the  Sioux. 

Q.  Do  all  of  your  hand  feel  as  you  do  about  this  matter  of  staying  hero  ? — A.  The 
hearts  of  all  my  people  are  just  like  mine ;  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  my  people; 
we  all  would  rather  be  among  those  mountains  and  streams  where  we  were  raised  frtnn 
the  time  we  were  old  enough  to  remember  anything,  than  to  stay  in  this  country  and 
be  compelled  to  stay  here. 

Q.  Is  your  band  on  good  terms  with  the  Southern  Qheyennes,  as  a  band  f — A.  We 
do  not  get  along  very  pleasantly  with  these  other  Indians;  we  do  not  feel  good  to  be 
among  them.  I  hear  that  the  Indians  that  ran  away  from  here,  the  Dull  Knife  band, 
did  not  agree  with  the  Southern  Cheyennes  who  were  here  before.  There  have  been 
bad  words  between  my  band  and  tile  Southern  Cheyennes.  God  never  gave  this 
southern  country  to  the  northern  Indians;  He  never  intended  it  for  them  to  live  in. 
The  northern  Indians  can  never  be  healthy  here.  Ever  since  I  can  remember  the 
Southern  Cheyennes  have  been  here,  and  my  people  have  been  up  north.  We  never 
expected  to  live  with  these  Southern  Cheyennes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  mountainous  and  woody  country,  or  is  it  a  level  country  like  this  ? — A. 
There  are  a  great  many  mountains  thf're,  but  there  are  a  great  many  very  pretty  val- 
leys and  plenty  of  grass,  that  horses  get  fatter  and  stronger  on  than  they  will  on  the 
grass  here.    That  is  a  better  country  than  this  for  gtock. 

Q.  How  about  the  wintei*s  there ;  are  they  very  cold  ? — A.  The  winters  are  longer 
there,  and  the  weather  is  colder  and  there  is  more  snow ;  but  that  is  what  we  are 
raised  on  and  we  like  it ;  we  were  never  sick  there. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  on  the  hills  in  the  winter,  among  the  snow,  or  did  you  go  down  into 
the  valleys  ? — A.  'We  generally  camp  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tongue  River  and  the  Pow- 
der River,  in  the  timber.     We  never  suft'er  from  cold  there,  at  all,  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  want  your  children  to  be  sent  to  school  and  educated  f — A.  Be- 
cause I  love  my  children  and  do  not  want  to  see  them  made  slaves  of,  like  many  child- 
ren over  there,  wlio  have  to  chop  wood  and  do  other  work.  I  do  not  want  my  children 
nsed  like  that,  because  I  love  them.  Another  reason  I  gave  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
not  wanting  to  receive  any  wagons  was  because  I  had  no  horses  to  work  them,  and 
there  have  been  no  horses  issued  to  me  yet. 

Q.  Are  the  women  of  the  tribe  bearing  children  here  ?  Is  the  tribe  increasing  or 
diminishing? — A.  A  great  many  children  have  been  born.  I  do  not  know  whether 
more  have  been  bom  than  died  or  not.  A  great  many  have  been  sick ;  some  have  died, 
and  some  have  got  well.  I  have  been  sick  a  great  deal  of  the  time  since  I  have  beeu 
down  here— homesick  and  heartsick,  and  sick  in  every  way.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  my  native  country  and  the  good  home  I  had  up  there,  where  I  never  w^as  hungry, 
but  when  I  wanted  anything  to  eat  could  go  out  and  hunt  the  buifalo.  It  makes  me 
feel  sick  when  I  think  abpnt  that,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  about  that.  I  like  the 
white  people  up  there  better  than  I  do  the  white  people  down  here,  too.  I  can  get 
along  with  the  white  people  up  there;  they  appear  more  sensible  people  than  the  peo- 
ple down  here.  Everybody  knows  us  up  there,  and  everj'body  treats  us  like  brothers. 
I  served  with  the  soldiers  up  there,  and  they  all  knew  me  and  treated  me  well.  I  cau 
get  along  there  much  more  iileasantly  than  here.  For  my  part,  I  was  never  raised  to 
be  dependent  on  an  agency  at  all;  I  was  nsed  to  living  by  hunting  all  the  time.  It 
does  not  make  me  feel  good  to  hang  about  an  agency  and  have  to  ask  a  white  man  for 
something  to  eat  when  I  get  hungry. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  say  before  the  examination  closes  f — A* 
I  am  glad  you  have  come  from  Washington  to  talk  with  us.  I  hope  that  what  yon 
hear  here  you  will  carry  to  Washington  and  intercede  for  us  there,  that  we  may  go  back 
to  the  country  God  gave  us  iu  the  north.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  back  there  unless  the 
government  allows  us  to  do  so.  I  do  not  intend  to  act  foolisli ;  but  I  do  want  to  go 
back  to  the  country  I  was  born  and  raised  in.  The  interpreter  here  has  traveled  all 
the  way  down  here  with  me  from  the  Missouri  River.  He  knows  how  I  have  behaved 
on  the  long  trip,  under  very  trying  circumstances.  We  had  our  horses  taken  from  us, 
and  our  arms  taken  from  ns  after  we  had  been  promised  that  we  might  keep  them  on 
account  of  our  services  to  the  government;  but  we  obeyed  without  making  any 
trouble,  and  now  I  hope  you  will  take  pity  on  us,  and  do  all  you  can  for  us. 

The  most  enlightened  and  heroic  men  of  our  own  race  are  as  deeply 
moved  by  such  feelings  of  love  for  their  native  country  as  are  these 
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wild  Indians,  and  we  must  not  expect,  therefore,  that  any  degree  of  civ- 
ilization will  ever  cause  them  to  cease  repining  at  their  banishment.  In 
estimating  the  prospect  of  civilizing  these  Indians,  and  of  their  becom- 
ing self-supporting  in  their  present  location,  the  first  and  leading  inquiry- 
must  relate  to  their  contentment.  Without  this,  and  unless  they  can  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  Indian  Territory  is  a  home  to  them  in  the  sense  of 
their  being  attached  to  the  country,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  they 
will  ever  strive  to  gain  the  independence  of  feeling  that  leads  men  to 
work  for  their  own  living.  If  they  are  compelled  to  accept  a  prison  as 
a  home  they  will  naturally  prefer  to  compel  the  keepers  to  feed  and 
clothe  them.  They  Avill  remain  pensioners  upon  our  humanity,  having 
lost  all  pride  of  character  and  all  care  of  anything  except  to  live. 

The  committee  have  no  confidence  in  the  belief  that  Little  Chief  and 
the  adult  Indians  of  his  band  will  ever  be  reconciled  to  their  new  home, 
and  they  concur  with  Colonel  Mizner  that  these  Indians  will  always  be 
an  obstruction  to  the  improvement  of  the  other  bands  of  Indians. 

The  theory  of  the  treaties  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians, 
and  the  policy  hitherto  adopted  in  their  management  and  in  reference  to 
other  tribes,  is  that  in  proportion  as  each  Indian  becomes  self-supi>orting 
he  loses  the  advantage  of  being  supported  by  the  government.  This 
policy  would  fail  with  any  race  of  people.  It  is  a  strong  inducement 
and  rewanl  to  abstain  from  all  effort  at  self-support.  With  some  more 
promising  line  of  policy  the  effort  to  bring  these  Indians  ui)  to  the 
capacity  of  self-support  would  not  be  hopeless. 

The  policy  of  congregating  the  wild  Indians  in  large  numbers  in  one 
locality  is  opposed  w  the  measures  that  are  necessary  to  be  taken  to 
meet  the  changed  relations  between  the  government  and  the  Indians  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  and  spread  of  our  population.  They 
are  already  surrounded  and  separated  into  limited  districts  by  the  inter- 
vening white  settlements,  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  they  must 
become  members  of  the  same  communities  with  the  white  people.  The 
government  has  already  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  tribal  relations  by 
refusing  to  further  recognize  them  as  treaty -making  powers.  The  tribal 
relation  and  the  authority  of  their  rulers  is  preserved  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  as  a  convenient  means  for  their  government.  General  Miles, 
whose  experience  has  enabled  him  to  fully  understand  this  subject,  gave 
the  committee  the  following  valuable  information : 

By  Mr.  Dawes: 

Q.  Are  you,  bein^  an  Army  officer,  at  liberty  to  express  your  own  private  opinion  as 
to  the  different  policies  or  meaMiires  that  have  been  (liscussed  here  in  Congress  f  I  do 
not  wish  to  ask  you  any  questions  that  will  place  you  in  an  embarrassing  position. — 
A.  In  regard  to  this  baud  under  consideration  at  the  present  time,  I  consider  the  ban- 
ishment of  a  body  of  people  from  one  section  of  country  to  another,  from  a  cold  re- 
gion to  a  warm,  malarial  district  like  the  Indian  Territory,  to  be  unwise,  unjust,  and 
cruel.  It  is  like  going  to  Quebec  and  takinc:  a  village  of  men,  women,  and  children 
from  there  and  removing  them  to  North  Carolina.  The  change  is  as  great.  They  are 
a  strong,  hardy,  northern  race,  accustomed  to  a  cold,  severe  climate.  The  mercury 
has  been  as  low  as  tifty-five  degrees  below  zero  up  there  this  winter. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  cattle  in  such  weather  as  that  f — A.  Nature  seems  to  make 
provision  for  that ;  the  hair  grows  longer  and  thicker  upon  all  animals  in  cold  regions 
than  in  warm ;  the  hair  of  the  butfalo  is  longer  and  warmer  there  than  it  is  further 
south.  The  buffalo  robes  gathered  in  the  north  are  better  than  in  the  south.  Another 
thing:  the  country  up  there  is  broken,  so  that  cattle  can  get  shelter  under  the  bluffs. 
The  cattle  get  fatter  in  that  couutry  than  they  do  in  tlie  south. 

Q.  Under  the  existing  circumstances,  do  yo\i  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  return 
those  northern  Indians  that  are  now  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  their  former  homes  f — 
A.  I  think  it  would.  I  believe  it.  would  do  no  harm  to  do  what  seems  right.  Besides, 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  policy  of  taking  all  the  Indians,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  putting  them  in  one  locality.  It  congregates  a  great  mass  of  savages  in  the  heart 
of  a  civalized  country,  where  they  must  necessarily  give  trouble  during  the  present 
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generation.  It  will  take  a  lar<?e  army  to  keep  all  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory^ 
even  if  it  could  be  done.  And  the  trouble  would  not  come  to  an  end  with  this  gener- 
ation. A  mongrel  race  would  grow  up  there,  and  keep  that  section  of  country^  and 
the  surrounding  country,  in  a  state  of  constant  turmoil.  Where  there  are  only' a  few- 
Indians  in  a  given  section  of  country,  they  could  be  easily  controlled  by  the  Terri- 
torial or  State  courts.  The  Indians  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  North  'Carolina, 
80  far  as  I  remember,  have  never  given  trouble  to  the  people  of  the  commonwealth 
where  they  live. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  of  the  proposition,  which  has  been  suggested  by  some,  of  the 
allotment  of  lands  to  the  Indians  in  severalty  f — A.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to 
this  system  of  gathering  together  a  largo  tribe,  and  holding  them  at  one  agency,  and 
giving  food  to  them  at  one  place.  It  causes  them  necessarily  to  congregate  and 
remain  within  a  short  distance  in  order  to  get  their  food  every  day,  and  all  the  evils 
follow  which  naturally  result  where  an  idle  and  indolent  body  of  i^eople  are  together. 
I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  give  them  reservations,  to  separate  them  by  fami- 
lies, and  set  them  to  cultivating  little  pieces  of  ground  for  themselves.  Instead  of 
issuing  rations  to  them  at  the  agency,  I  would  send  their  food  to  tbem,  or  give  them 
the  money.  In  that  way  they  would  not  be  so  ajit  to  gather  in  one  large  camp,  and 
remai)i  there  in  a  state  of  idleness,  as  they  do  now.  I  think  it  would  be  far  better 
for  the  government  to  gi^e  them  what  it  has  to  give  them  in  money  or  cattle — giving 
them  to  the  Indians  in  families.  The  cattle  should  be  branded,  so  that  each  family 
could  know  what  belonge<l  to  them,  and  so  that  if  the  cattle  were  stolen  the  thief 
could  be  detected.  Let  the  ludians  select  places  on  their  reservation,  and  have  it 
understood  to  be  their  homes — whether  they  live  in  a  tent  or  a  palace  does  not  make  so 
much  difference  ;  but  locate  them.  If  you  give  them  cattle,  they  will  soon  learn  the 
value  of  property,  which  is  to  some  extent  the  basis  of  civilization. 

Q.  Do  they  understand  what  it  is  to  have  property  of  their  own,  in  the  sense  that 
civilized  people  do  ? — A.  Certainly ;  they  have  clothing,  arms,  horses,  and  other  prop- 
erty of  their  own. 

Q.  I  mean  in  contradistinction  to  owning  property  as  a  clan  or  tribe. — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  have  any  i)roperty  among  themselves  in  their  wild  state  in  common. 

Q.  Take  these  Northern  Cheyennes  up  there  now  in  their  present  condition;  would 
a  family  take  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  severalty  and  take  care  of  it 
and  cultivate  it  ? — A.  Certainly ;  there  is  no  trouble  at  all  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  from  your  know^ledge  of  the  Indians,  that  they  would  be  generally 
willing  to  adopt  the  plan  of  having  lands  in  severalty — the  wild  Indians,  I  mean  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  you  have  got  to  approach  that  matter  gradually.  From  bar- 
barism to  civilization  is  a  gradual  process.  The  savage  is  usually  first  a  hunter,  then 
a  herdsman  or  shepherd ;  next  he  cultivates  the  ground.  You  cannot  expect  them 
at  first  to  be  satisfied  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  and  nothing  else 
when  they  have  been  accustomed  to  roam  over  a  whole  Territory. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  of  locating  them  on  lands  in  severalty,  with  white  men 
surrounding  them — mixed  in  among  them  f — A.  That  would  not  work  so  well  at  first, 
because  it  is  very  difficult  to  overcome  the  prejudice  between  the  two  races.  It  would  be 
better  for  them  to  k>cate  on  their  reservations  at  first,  and  then,  as  they  become  civ- 
ilized, they  will  be  able  to  understand  the  force  and  benefits  of  the  civil  law — a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  make  them  uiiderstand. 

Q.  According  to  your  idea,  then,  this  thing  must  move  slowly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  grad- 
ually, but  constantly. 

Q.  Constant  in  one  direction  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  with  a  steady  view  of  reaching  the  main 
object  and  end. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  of  such  schools  as  have  been  put  in  operation  for  their  Ijenefit 
at  Hampton  and  Carlisle  ? — A.  I  think  I  was  amou^  the  first  to  recommend  that  sev- 
eral years  ago.  The  difficulty  and  disadvantage  ot  having  a  school  at  an  agency  is 
this:  you  have  got  to  keep  the  tribe  there  at  the  agency  where  the  school  is,  or  else 
separate  the  children  from  their  parents.  If  you  are  going  to  separate  the  children 
from  the  older  Indians,  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  go  where  they  can  see  the  bene- 
fits of  civilization.  In  passing  through  the  country,  as  they  must,  for  instance,  in 
coming  to  Carlisle  or  Hampton,  they  will  see  the  power  of  the  white  race,  and  learn 
the  advantages  of  civilization.  Then,  again,  they  are  away  from  all  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  camp  life.  It  is  bettter  to  take  the  boys  and  girls,  and  teach  them  the 
English  language  and  habits  of  industry  and  then  let  them  go  back  with  the  new 
ideas  which  they  have  obtained  by  association  with  the  white  people.  The  ludians, 
80  far  as  I  know,  are  willing  to  do  that.  I  have  had  many  offers  from  prominent  men 
in  the  Indian  tribes,  that  have  asked  me  to  take  their  sons  and  send  them  East  to 
have  them  educated.  They  see  that  the  whites  have  power  which  they  have  not ; 
that  wo  have  newspapers,  and  know  how  to  manufacture  everything  needed,  which 
they  do  not.  Of  course,  if  you  take  the  children  of  prominent  men  who  are  soon  to 
become  chiefs  themselves,  lieadmen  of  the  nation,  who  are  to  have  control  of  affairs 
among  them,  you  will  gradually  educate  the  whole  tribe. 
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Q.  Are  these  schools  meeting  your  expectations  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  they  are  only 
in  their  infancy.  My  recommendation  was,  to  take  a  number  of  military  posts,  that 
were  no  longer  needed  because  civilization  has  gone  beyond  them,  and  convert  them 
into  indnstnal  schools. 

Q.  Like  Carlisle  Barracks? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  simply  one  that  has  been  taken; 
there  are  several  others  that  can  be  used. 

Q.  You  think  that  that  would  be  better  than  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  on  the 
reservations  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  having  blaeksmithiug,  shoemaking,  carpentering,  and 
other  trades  taught  them  on  the  reservations,  making  the  agency  schools  to  some 
extent  industrial  schools  ? — A.  As  regards  teachin«j  a  trade  «at  an  agency,  I  never  yet 
knew  an  Indian  to  learn  the  blacksmith  trade  in  that  way. 

Q.  But  assuming  that  the  blacksmith  is  as  good  a  workman  as  he  ou^^ht  to  be — a 
good  one  f — A.  Ho  may  put  shoes  on  the  feet  of  the  pony  of  some  warrior  that  has 
been  out  on  a  raid  and  got  his  horse  sore-footed.  As  a  general  thing,  these  mechanics 
about  the  Indian  agency  do  not  amount  to  much.  But  take  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand Indian  boys  and  put  them  at  a  large  industrial  school,  where  they  will  learn  the 
English  language  and  be  taught  some  useful  trade  at  the  same  time,  and  when  one  oi 
these  boys  ^oes  back  he  will  be  of  some  use  among  the  tribe. 

Q.  What  IS  your  idea  as  to  whether  the  Indians,  as  a  race,  are  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing in  numbers  f — A.  The  tribes  that  are  peaceable,  I  think,  are  on  the  increase. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  see  iu  Little  Chief's  testimony  that  you  would 
like  to  explain? — A.  I  have  mentioned  the  only  point  which  I  have  seen  that  I  think 
needs  correcting. 

By  Mr.  Dawks: 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  Little  Chief? — A.  He  was  a  quiet,  peaceable,  well- 
behjived  man  while  with  me. 
Q.  Was  he  the  first  in  authority? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a  subchief. 
Q.  Who  was  the  first  in  authority  T — A.  Roman  Nose  and  Little  Wolf. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  There  is  one  point  which  we  would  like  to  have  explained.  Of  the  first  band  of 
Northern  Cheyennes  that  went  to  the  Indian  Territory,  about  two-thirds  have  been 
contented  ever  since  tlie^^  went  down  there ;  the  other  third  are  discontented,  and 
constitute  the  band  that  went  through  Kansas  and  Nebraska  under  Dull  Knife  and 
Wild  Hog  and  made  trouble.  Of  the  band  that  went  down  when  Little  Chief  did, 
about  the  same  portion  are  contented  and  one-third  are  discontented.  Have  you  any 
information  that  will  enable  you  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  why  this 
dift'erence  exists  among  the  Indians,  so  that  two-thirds  of  each  band  should  be  willing 
to  remain,  while  one-third  of  each  band  are  discontented? — A.  Many  years  ago  the 
Cheyenne  tribe  divided ;  a  portion  of  them  wcmt  south  and  have  remained  there  ever 
since.  I  can  account  for  the  difierence  to  which  you  refer  in  no  other  way  than  that 
perhaps  the  relatives  of  some  of  them,  who  were'  already  down  there,  treated  them 
hospitably  and  made  it  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  them.  That  would  naturally 
have  a  tendency  to  make  them  like  it  better  down  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  chief  among  the  Northern  Cheyennes  named  Living  Bear? — A. 
I  'do  not  know  him. 

Q.  Living  Bear  and  Standing  Klk  appeared  before  this  committee  at  Fort  Reno 
when  these  questions  were  asked  and  these  answers  given: 

**  (Question.  Why  did  you  not  go  oft"  with  the  other  Northern  Cheyennes  when  they 
left  this  part  of  the  country  to  return  to  their  northern  homes  ? — Answer.  We  were 
told  at  the  council  at  Camp  Robinson,  by  Generals  Crook  and  Mackenzie,  that  the 
I'resident  had  given  orders  for  us  to  come  down  hero  and  live  in  the  southern  country ; 
we  intended  to  be  obedient  to  the  orders  of  the  President,  and  so  we  did  not  go  back. 

**  Q.  Did  you  want  to  go  back  ? — A  We  had  no  idea  of  going  back  any  more ;  we  did 
not  want  to  go  back  after  having  come  down  here. 

**  Q.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  now  f — A.  I  have  been  satisfied  here  ever  since  coming 
down;  when  I  first  came  down  here  the  Southern  Cheyennes  met  me,  and  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  told  me  they  were  glad  I  had  come  down ;  and  I  have  felt  at  home  ever 


since. " 


Now,  those  two  men  re]>resent  about  two-thirds  of  the  first  band  of  Northern  Chey- 
ennes, and  they  are  contented  there  to-day.  The  other  third,  who  went  north,  you 
know  all  about.  So  in  the  band  that  went  down,  about  two-thirds  of  them  are  satis- 
tied,  while  the  other  third,  under  Little  Chief,  are  very  discontented,  and  I  doubt 
whether  they  will  ever  become  contented.  I  have  wondered  whether  there  was  any 
reason  for  this. — A.  I  think  it  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  As 
Living  Bear  says,  his  friends  down  there  met  him,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  did 
everything  they  could  to  make  it  agreeable  for  him.     The  traders  are  always  anxious 
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to  draw  as  large  a  crowd  of  Indians  around  them  as  possible,  because  it  is  money  to 
them.  They  sbmotimes  buy  up  the  headmen  by  presents,  in  every  way  possible,  to 
induce  them  to  hokl  their  people  near  them.  I  see  no  objection  to  tho^e  that  want  to 
remain  there  remaining  there ;  but  I  see  no  reason  for  holding  those  there  that  are 
dis8atisfie4  and  desirous  of  returning  north. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  return  of  Little  Chief  and 
his  immediate  followers  to  Tongue  or  Powder  Eiver. would  be  an  act  of 
justice,  and  a  deserved  reward  for  his  faithful  obedience  to  the  law,  or 
rather  to  the  will  of  the  government  as  enforced  by  its  agents  and  mili- 
tary authorities.  It  would  be  an  example  also  to  the  Indians  which 
would  tend  to  convince  them  that  the  concessions  made  to  their  wishes 
by  the  government  are  the  consequence  of  their  good  conduct,  and  not, 
as  many  of  them  believe,  a  sort  of  bribe  to  prevent  them  from  going  on 
the  war-path. 

The  other  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  are  better  satisfied  with 
their  present  location,  and  ai*e  consequently  more  within  reach  of  civil- 
izing influences;  butnoneof  them  arein  condition  to  become  self-support- 
ing for  many  years  to  come.  The  country  occupied  by  them  is  not  more 
fertile  than  that  given  to  them  in  the  treaties.  It  is  dry  and  hot,  and  has 
but  little  good  timber.  It  is  suited  to  grazing  rather  than  to  agriculture. 
Irrigation  on  an  extensive  scale  would  be  a  costly  work,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  means  or  the  skill  of  the  Indians.  It  is  probable  that  ditches 
could  be  constructed  by  the  government  which  would  irrigate  a  sufficient 
area  to  provide  for  the  Indians  ample  grain  crops ;  but  all  existing  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate  indicate  clearly  that  the  chief  reliance  for  food 
must  be  the  raising  of  flocks  and  herds.  The  committee  believe  that 
these  Indians  who  are  satisfied  with  their  present  location  are  in  the 
proper  condition  and  in  the  right  country  for  the  systematic  trial  of  this 
means  of  inducing  them  to  improve  their  condition.  The  committee  have 
not  considered  in  detail  the  best  plan  of  introducing  this  industry 
amongst  them,  but  are  satisfied  that  its  success  would  depend  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  upon  separating  the  numerous  bands,  so  that  each  of  them 
should  have  a  grazing  territory  under  its  control,  and  that  each  family 
should  own  cattle  as  separate  property. 

A  herd  of  cattle  belonging  in  common  to  the  school  children  has  in- 
creased to  a  large  number.  It  is  a  most  encouraging  success,  and  is 
about  all  that  is  visible  in  the  way  of  material  progress  among  the 
6,000  Indians  around  Fort  Reno,  except  the  freighting  business,  which 
is  a  great  advantage  and  has  yielded  excellent  results.  An  Indian 
ought  to  make  as  good  a  herder  as  a  white  man,  and  these  tribes  should 
be  able  at  least  to  raise  all  the  beef  and  mutton  they  could  consume,  on 
the  wide  plains  in  the  limits  of  their  reservation,  if  they  are  protected 
in  its  occupation  and  supplied  with  cattle  and  sheep  to  begin  with. 

The  schools  at  Fort  Reno  Agency  are  well  conducted,  and  promise  in 
after  years  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  people.  There  is  an  Indian 
sentiment  which  is  averse  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  their  aversion  to  the  white  people 
or  is  an  expression  of  their  pride  of  race  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  K 
it  is  their  love  of  their  native  tongue,  the  sentiment  is  honorable  and 
has  characterized  all  brave  and  spuited  people.  As  the  teaching  must 
be  in  the  English  language,  the  process  of  education  must  be  painfully 
slow.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  most  worthy,  patient,  sell- 
denying,  intelligent,  and  faithful  in  their  duties.  They  are  chiefly  young 
ladies,  and  are  being  aidedsomewhat  by  native  girls  who  are  sufficiently 
trained  to  be  of  valuable  assistance.  The  schools  afford  the  most  hope- 
ful evidence  of  the  ultimate  capacity  of  these  Indians  for  high  civili?- 
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tion,  who  are  described  by  Generals  Miles  and  Mackenzie  as  presenting 
the  highest  type  of  mental  and  physical  power  to  be  found  among  all 
the  wild  Indian  tribes. 

Your  committee  are  strongly  impressed  with  a  like  conviction  as  to 
their  capacity. 

In  one  respect  their  condition  deserves  symjiathy,  if  not  pity,  and  ex- 
cites also  serious  apprehension  of  bad  results  at  some  time.  More  than 
five  thousand  Indians  are  imimsoned  (for  to  them  it  is  only  imprison- 
ment) in  a  country  that  offers  but  little  temptation  to  labor  to  those  who 
only  know  tbe  rudest  forms  of  agricultural  industry.  White  men  would 
make  it  a  good  agricultural  region  after  having  expended  upon  it  much 
labor  and  skill ;  but  to  the  Indian  it  might  almost  as  well  be  a  desert, 
so  far  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  concerned.  They  are  not  encour- 
aged in  that  country  by  nature  to  begin  the  novel  enterprise  to  them  of 
li\ing  by  growing  their  food  supplies.  The  chase  is  ended,  for  the  game 
is  exterminated.  And  so  it  is  that  five  thousand  idle  people,  without 
hope,  without  aspirations,  feeling  always  the  chains  of  bondage,  and 
brooding  over  wrongs,  actual  or  imaginary,  are  left  to  drag  out  their 
days  in  sullen  despair,  or  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  such  a  life  by  loiter- 
ing, mischief-making,  and  in  useless  sports  and  pastimes.  Their  rations 
and  annuities  claim  their  whole  attention,  and  the  slightest  disappoint- 
ment in  the  issues  creates  dangerous  commotions. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  taken  almost  exclusively  from  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  examined  before  the  committee.  They  will  be  found 
to  receive  almost  exact  corroboration  from  the  accounts  of  the  same 
transactions  in  the  various  reports  and  letters  of  Army  officers,  agents, 
inspectors,  and  others  which  were  made  at  the  time!  Mr.  Miles,  the 
agent  at  Fort  Eeno,  has  done  his  duty  faithfully  and  bravely  in  almost 
every  particular,  and  has  had  a  most  difficult  task  to  perform.  In  this  he 
has  had  the  valuable  support  of  his  excellent  family,  who  are  true  Samari- 
tans, to  whom  the  Indians  show  great  respect  and  gratitude.  Mr.  Miles, 
like  every  other  Indian  agent,  has  been  compelled  to  conform  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  head  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  to  gloss  over  his  mis- 
takes or  delinquencies  with  a  show  of  approbation.  These  agents  and 
the  bureau  should  be  made  to  some  extent  more  independent  in  their 
i^elations,  so  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  attribute  every  trouble 
that  arises  to  the  Indians  in  order  to  shelter  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Colonel  Mizner  and  the  officers  under  his  command  at  Fort 
Beno  have  given  the  most  enlightened  and  dutiful  support  to  all  meas- 
ures looking  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Indians  and  the  civil  offi- 
cers and  employes  in  charge  of  them. 

The  instruction  in  farming  now  given  to  the  Indians  is  of  no  practical 
value.  One  farmer  only  is  provided  for  near  a  thousand  laborers  (if 
they  should  go  to  work),  men  who  are  ignorant  of  everything  relating 
to  agriculture.  This  supply  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  only  leads  to 
ridiculous  failure  and  the  disgust  of  the  Indians  with  their  futile  efforts. 

The  committee  believe  that  a  most  favorable  opportunity  is  now  pre- 
sented to  bring  these  wild  Indian  tribes  into  a  condition  of  comparative 
prosperity  and  enlightenment  through  the  wise  and  faithful  efforts  of 
Congress  and  the  executive  departments. 

We  are  not  living  up  to  our  obligations  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Ara- 
pahoe Indians,  and  we  should  give  them  clearly  to  know  by  our  future 
dealings  with  them  that  we  will  do  them  fall  and  liberal  justice,  while 
we  require  of  them  honest  and  exact  obedience  to  law. 

By  such  a  course  we  will  save  a  race  of  men,  worthy  of  the  best  labors 
•ivilized  men  and  of  the  sympathies  of  Christian  people,  from  the  sad 
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fate  that  aw«aits  them  if  they  are  suffered  to  linger  and  perish  in  this 
national  poorhouse. 

Your  committee  respectfully  recommend : 

1st.  That  Little  Chief's  band  (not  including  those  who  are  merged  in 
other  bands)  be  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Keogh  and  be  put  on  a 
reservation  with  the  Korthern  Cheyennes  in  that  vicinity,  and  that  the 
competent  men  amongst  them  be  employed  as  Indian  police  or  scouts, 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  service.  This  course  will  avoid  the 
evil  example  that  might  otherwise  be  set  by  removing  Indians  because 
they  are  dissatisfied. 

2d.  That  a  ])olicy  be  adopted,  and  enforced  by  law,  with  reference  to  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians,  whereby  the  territorial  lim- 
its of  their  reservation  shall  be  established  on  a  liberal  basis  (having 
distinct  reference  to  ample  grounds  for  grazing),  and  shall  be  secured 
to  them  exclusively  for  a  term  of  years,  and  that  will  also  secure  to  the 
Indians  the  full  benefits  of  existing  treaties  with  those  tribes. 

3d..  That  a  plan  be  adopted  for  establishing  a  herd  of  cattle  for  the 
tribes,  or  separate  herds  for  the  bands,  and  that  the  government  provide 
for  a  reasonable  annual  investment  of  money  in  stock  cattle  to  preserve 
and  increase  the  herds,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Indian  agent, 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

4th.  That  herdsmen  be  employed,  where  convenient  and  safe,  from 
the  several  bands  of  Indians;  and  that  a  sufficient  Indian  police  under 
white  officers  be  employed  to  guard  the  herds,  and  generally  to  preserve 
order  in  the  reservation. 

5th.  That  additional  farmers  be  employed  to  remain  with  the  Indians 
to  aid  and  instruct  them  in  agriculture;  and  that  some  provision  be 
made  for  the  sui'vey  of  irrigating  ditches  and  dams  to  be  opened  and 
constructed  by  paid  labor  of  the  Indians,  and  to  be  for  the  common  use 
of  those  who  may  select  small  bodies  of  laud  along  the  ditches. 

In  making  allotment  of  lands  to  Indians  in  severalty,  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  proper  regulation  of  the  privileges  of  using  water  from 
the  irrigating  ditches,  and  the  right  to  such  privileges  should  be  care- 
fully provided  for  and  made  to  depend  upon  the  steady  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture as  a  means  of  living.  As  the  best  means  that  have  suggested 
themselves  to  the  committee  to  wisely  inaugurate  this  plan  and  to  pro- 
vide permanent  homes  for  the  Indians,  the  committee  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  accompanying  joint  resolution. 

S.  J.  KIRKWOOD. 
JNO.  T.  MORGAN. 
H.  L.  BAWES. 
J.  E.  BAILEY. 
P.  B.  PLUMB. 
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The  first  testiniouy  taken  was  at  Lawrence,  Kaos.,  on  the  evening 
of  August  12, 1879,  all  the  committee  being  present  ^excepting  Mr.  Bailey, 
of  Tennessee,  who,  being  unavoidably  detained  at  home,  did  not  accom- 
pany the  committee  to  the  west,  nor  participate  in  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses  there. 

Wild  Hog,  a  leading  man  among  the  I^orthem  Cheyenne  Indians,  and 
five  of  his  companions — the  six  being  confined  in  jail  at  Lawrence  on 
charge  of  outrages  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated,  during  their  flight 
from  the  Indian  Territory,  on  the  white  residents  of  Kansas — were 
brought  to  the  committee  room  accompanied  by  their  attorney  Mr.  J.  G-. 
Mohler. 

Major  Ben.  Clarke,  of  Fort  Reno,  Ind.  Ter.,  was  sworn  as  interpreter. 

Being  questioned  by  the  chairman  as  to  whether  Indians  understood 
the  meaning  and  recognized  the  sanctity  and  binding-force  of  an  oath, 
the  interpreter  replied  that  the  Indians  know  what  an  oath  means,  but 
to  them  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  They  say  they  always  tell  the 
truth,  because  the  Oreat  Spirit  hears  them.  In  this  case  they  will  feel 
that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  tell  the  truth. 

Further  conversation  took  place  between  the  chairman  and  the  inter- 
preter, and  between  the  interpreter  and  Wild  Hog,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  interpreter  reported  to  the  chairman  : 

I  told  him  that  according  to  white  men's  methods,  whenever  white 
persons  take  an  oath,  knowing  that  God  above  hears  what  they  are 
about  to  say,  they  feel  bound  to  tell  the  truth.  I  asked  him  if  he,  know- 
ing that  the  Great  Spirit  would  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  would  tell  the 
truth ;  and  he  said  he  would. 

The  Chaibman  (to  the  interpreter) :  Please  state  to  them  that  if 
they  desire  to  tell  anything  that  occurred  before  they  left  their  northern 
home  to  go  south,  how  they  came  to  leave  their  former  home,  the  rea- 
sons why  they  left,  &c.,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  them  do  so — making 
a  free  and  full  statement  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Mohler,  the  attorney  for  the  Indians,  suggested  that  Wild  Hog, 
the  leader  and  the  ablest  among  the  Indians  present,  be  examined  and 
answer  for  them  all. 

WILD  noG. 

X       Lawrence,  Eans.,  Augttst  12, 1879. 

The  Chairman  (to  the  interpreter).  Q.  Very  well.  Ask  Wild  Hog 
where  he  and  his  tribe  used  to  live  before  they  went  to  live  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Reno. — Answer  by  Wild  Hog  through  the  in- 
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terpreter:  The  Black  Hills  was  the  center  of  the  region  of  coantry 
where  they  were  born  and  where  they  grew  ap,  and  where  their  fath- 
ers before  them  were  born  and  grew  up. 

Q.  When  did  they  leave  their  northern  coantry  to  go  down  south  T 
— A.  There  have  been  two  winters  passed,  and  the  end  of  the  one  that 
is  coming  will  be  three  since  they  left  and  went  south.  (The  interpre- 
ter explained  that  the  Indians  knew  nothing  of  the  white  men's  method 
of  calculating  years  from  the  Christian  era,  and  that  this  meant  tbey 
started  south  in  the  spring  of  1877.) 

Q.  Why  did  your  tribe  leave  their  northern  home  and  go  south  T — 
A.  We  were  called  to  a  council  at  White  River,  at  Camp  Robinson,  the 
old  Red  Cloud  Agency,  by  Generals  Crook  and  McEenzie.  When  we 
were  assembled  there,  we  were  told  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment that  we  should  go  south,  to  the  Southerji  Cheyenne  Agency. 
When  we  were  first  notified  that  the  government  was  going  to  remove 
us  to  the  southern  territory,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Indians;  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  leaving  their  native 
country.  But  after  awhile,  a  portion  of  them  were  brought  to  agree  to 
it,  and  appeared  to  work  with  the  officers  and  the  interpreter  for  that 
purpose. 

Q.  How  were  they  brought  to  agree  to  it  t  what  was  said  to  them, 
if  anything,  to  induce  them  to  leave  T — A.  They  were  told  that  the 
southern  country  was  a  much  finer  country  than  that  up  there ;  that  if 
they  would  go  down  there,  they  would  receive  a  much  better  issue  of 
provisions  and  a  better  issue  of  annuities ;  that  it  was  fine  huQting 
down  there ;  that  it  was  the  orders  of  the  government  that  they  should 
go,  and  if  they  would  go,  the  government  would  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  make  it  pleasant  for  them.  We  were  even  told  that  we  should 
receive  presents  of  horses  and  other  presents  on  our  arrival  in  this 
southern  country. 

Q.  What  next  occurred  T — A.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  orders 
of  the  government,  and  in  consequence  of  the  promises  made  us  by 
these  officers,  that  we  finally  concluded,  though  with  considerable  hes- 
itation and  reluctance  on  the  part  of  a  great  many,  to  leave  the  Red 
Cloud  agency.  We  moved  down  to  the  place  where  the  government 
had  ordered  us  to  go — the  Southern  Cheyenne  Agency,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  near  Fort  Reno.  We  moved  down  quietly  and  nicely,  with- 
out doing  any  mischief  whatever — without  harming  any  one  or  troub- 
ling the  property,  of  anybody. 

Q.  After  arriving  at  the  Southern  Cheyenne  Agency,  what  next  oc 
curred  T — A.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  agency,  we  began  to  see  that 
things  were  not  as  tbey  had  been  represented  to  us. 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble  t — A.  Very  soon  after  our  arrival  there 
the  children  began  to  get  sick  and  to  die  in  a  way  they  never  had  been 
known  to  do  at  the  north.  The  climate  was  much  hotter  than  at  the 
north,  and  the  woods  were  full  of  musquitoes  and  bugs,  that  troubled  us 
very  much.  The  country  was  not  full  of  game,  as  we  had  been  told  we 
should  find  it.  It  did  not  nearly  come  up  to  our  old  range  up  north  for 
hunting. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  grounds  for  complaint! — A.  We  were  told 
also  that  if  we  removed  to  the  south  we  should  fiud  a  much  better  issue 
of  rations;  that  the  rations  issued,  in  quantity  and  quality,  should  be 
such  as  would  never  allow  them  to  get  hungry.  But  when  we  got  down 
there  we  found  that  the  principal  part  of  our  rations  consisted  of  corn 
ground  up — corn  meal.  W^e  were  told  that,  in  addition  to  the  rations 
issued^  there  would  be  plenty  of  buffalo  for  us  to  hunt;  but  we  did  not 
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find  buffalo  plenty  there  at  all.  They  were  all  gone  the  Brst  winter  that 
we  went  out  to  hant. 

Q.  How  many  children  got  sick  andf  died  f — A.  Between  the  fall  of 
1877  and  the  fall  of  1878  we  lost  fifty  children  by  sickness. 

Q.  What  else,  if  anything,  occarred  to  make  you  dissatisfied  with  that 
country  T — A.  We  could  not  forget  our  native  country  anyway — where  we 
grew  up  from  childhood,  and  knew  all  the  hills  and  valleys  and  creeks  and 
places  we  had  hunted  over ;  where  the  climate  was  cooler,  the  air  purer 
and  healthier,  the  water  sweeter  and  better,  than  in  the  southern  coun- 
try to  which  we  had  been  sent  by  the  government;  and  finding  that  the 
promises  which  had  been  madj  to  us  by  the  government  were  not  ful- 
filled, that,  instead  of  being  better  than  the  land  we  had  left,  everything 
was  so  much  worse,  we  got  homesick  for  our  own  county  again. 

Mr.  Plumb  (to  the  interpreter) : 

Q.  Inquire  of  him  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  food,  the  furnishing  of 
medicines,  and  whether  medicines  had  been  asked  for  and  refused. — A. 
There  was  a  doctor  at  the  agency ;  sometimes  when  called  upon  he  would 
go  and  see  the  one  that  was  sick ;  at  other  times,  very  often,  he  would 
pay  no  attention;  he  would  not  go  nor  do  anything.  He  would  doctor 
some  of  the  southern  Indians;  but  when  the  Northern  Gheyennes  would 
call  on  him,  he  would  not  go  near  them  nor  pay  any  attention  to  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  his  namef — A.  I  cannot  give  his  name;  there  is  only  one 
doctor  there — the  agency  doctor. 

Q.  Did  they  get  all  the  beef  promised  themf — A.  We  did  not  get 
enough  to  eat  on  the  beef  ration.  They  would  give  Indians  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty-seven  or  sixty-eight  two  small  beeves.  Sometimes  two 
beeves  would  be  given  to  sixty  or  seventy  Indians,  sometimes  to  eighty 
or  ninety  Indians. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  by  the  chairman  and  bther  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  witness  explained  at  considerable  length  the  method  of  dis- 
tributing beeves  among  the  Indians.  The  Indians  would  divide  them- 
selves into  groups  or  cpmpanies,  and  to  these  companies  the  cattle  were 
distributed,  one  to  each  company  once  a  week.  The  cattle  were  given 
to  the  Indians  alive,  and  they  did  the  killing;  they  preferred  to  have  it 
that  way.  When  the  beeves  furnished  were  uniform  in  size,  the  groups 
of  Indians  so  formed  would  remain  unchanged  for  weeks  and  months; 
when  they  differed  widely  in  size,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  confusion 
resulted.  In  addh;ion  to  this,  the  witness  added  in  conclusion,  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  supply  of  beeves,  so  that  each  one  had  to  be  distributed 
between  so  many  Indians  that  there  was  not  enough  to  supply  the  hun- 
ger of  each;  for  instance,  '^sometimes  a  company  of  forty-two  Indians 
would  get  only  one  steer,  and  steers  were  then  very  poor." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  they  not  get  any  pork  f — A.  Once  in  a  while  they  got  a  piece 
that  big  (exposing  the  palm  of  his  hand)  for  a  family,  at  other  times  they 
did  not  get  any. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  What  did  they  get  besides  beef  and  pork? — A.  They  issued  flour, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  but  they  never  bad  them  all  at  the  same  time. 
They  were  always  out  of  something.  Tbey  didn't  have  coffee  half  the 
time.  We  had  to  gather  a  kind  of  leaf  on  the  prairie  and  use  that  most 
of  the  time,  in  order  to  have  any  hot  drink. 
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Q.  (To  the  interpreter).  Does  he  mean  to  say  they  didn't  have  in  all 
the  fnll  amount  of  rations  dae  them  T — A.  (By  interpreter  after  con- 
Boltation  with  witness.)  He  says  so. 

Q.  I  thought  they  might  issue  Hour  one  day,  sugar  the  next,  &c.,  and 
what  was  lacking  one  day  might  be  made  on  some  other  occasion,  so 
that  on  the  whole  you  might  get  your  full  aud  complete  rations  f — ^A. 
There  was  never  an  issue  when  we  got  our  ration  complete  of  anything; 
and  we  were  out  of  coffee  almost  all  the  time.  The  flour  was  very  black, 
very  poor. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  really  suffer  from  hunger  T — A.  We  were  always  hun- 
gry ;  we  never  had  enough.  When  they  that  were  sick  once  in  a  while 
felt  as  though  they  could  eat  something,  we  had  nothing  to  give  them. 
The  beef  rations  were  generally  eaten  up  in  two  days — a  week's  rations. 

There  is  another  thing  I  had  forgotten  to  speak  of.  Before  we  left  our 
northern  home,  we  were  told  that  when  we  got  down  to  the  southern 
agency,  if  we  would  give  up  our  children  to  go  to  school  to  the  mission, 
we  should  be  paid  money  for  it,  which  we  have  never  received. 

Q.  Where  were  you  told  this  ? — A.  Up  at  White  Biver,  at  the  council 
there;  we  were  told  that  we  should  receive  money — which  we  have  never 
got— on  account  of  giving  up  the  children  to  be  educated. 

Q.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, did  any  of  them  make  any  effort  whatever  to  cultivate  the  soil  T — 
A.  Some  of  them  did  begin  to  farm  a  little. 

Q.  About  how  many  f — A.  There  were  five  or  six  began  to  do  a  little 
in  that  line. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  did  the  Northern  Indians  get  along  with  the  Southern  Ghey« 
ennes  ? — A.  No  sooner  had  the  Northern  Cheyennes  got  down  there  than 
the  Southern  Cheyennes  began  to  show  dislike  for  them.  They  said, 
<<  What  are  you  8io\ix  doing  here  7"  Little  Eogue  pointed  his  finger  at 
me  and  asked  that.  After  that  there  was  quarreling  between  the  North- 
ern and  the  Southern  Cheyennes  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Had  the  Northern  Cheyennes  intermarried  with  the  Sioux  t — A. 
Oreat  numbers  of  the  Sioux  have  married  our  women;  and  some  of  our 
men  have  married  Sioux  women.  This  intermarrying  has  taken  place 
principally  with  the  Spotted  Tail  and  Bed  Cloud  bands  of  the  Sioux. 
We  nsed  to  live  with  Bed  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  and  their  bands  jnst 
as  if  we  were  all  one  tribe ;  nsed  to  give  each  other  our  children  in  mar- 
riage, and  mix  with  them  in  all  ways  as  if  we  all  belonged  to  the  same 
tribe. 

By  Mr.  PLUAfB  (to  the  interpreter) : 

Q.  Ask  him  whether  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  government  when 
they  went  down  south,  or  before ;  if  before  leaving  White  River  and 
going  below,  how  long  before ;  and  whether  the  treaty,  if  there  tiras  one, 
was  in  writing  ? — A.  There  was  a  treaty  made,  which  our  principal  men 
signed. 

Q.  Who  made  these  representations  as  to  the  character  of  the  country 
down  there,  and  these  promises  as  to  what  they  should  receive  it  they 
would  go  down  there  f — A.  Wg  were  told  so  at  the  council  that  was  held 
with  Generals  Crook  and  Mackenzie,  at  the  old  Bed  Cloud  Agency  ;  we 
were  told  so  through  the  interpreter,  Long  Knife — the  white  people  c^ll 
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him  Bill  Bowland.  We  were  told  that  it  was  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment for  me  to  go  down  there — ^that  we  had  to  go  down.  The  intepre^ 
ter  told  ns  so. 

Q.  Were  these  promises  made  before  the  treaty  was  signed,  or  after- 
ward,  or  a  part  of  them  before  and  a  part  after  f — A.  The  promises  were 
made  to  as  first ;  and  afterward  we  signed  the  papers  and  agreed  to  go 
down. 

Q.  Were  all  these  promises  contained  in  the  treaty  or  not  f  Were 
yon  told,  or  did  yon  understand,  that  they  were  f — A.  They  were  given 
to  ns,  through  Bill  Bowland,  as  coming  to  us  from  Generals  Crook  and 
Mackenzie  in  that  council. 

Q.  What  1  want  to  get  at  is,  did  you  understand  that  these  promises 
were  put  down — written  down — in  the  treaty  before  it  was  signed  f — A. 
They  told  us  that  it  was  all  contained  in  the  treaty ;  that  it  was  all  writ- 
ten down  there. 

Q.  How  many  of  yon  went  down  there  in  all — men,  women,  and  chil* 
dren — under  that  treaty  f — A.  There  were  about  nine  huudred  and  sixty 
of  our  people. 

By  Mr.  Dawes: 

Q.  In  all,  do  you  mean,  or  that  went  down  there  f — A.  That  went 
down  there.  ' 

Q.  How  many  of  these  were  women  and  children  T — A.  I  could  not 
tell  exactly ;  there  were  nearly  three  hundred  men ;  -the  rest  were  women 
and  children.  • 

By  Mr.  Plumb  ; 

Q.  When  you  got  down  there,  did  you  find  that  any  employment  had 
been  provided  for  you ;  any  land  broken,  any  agricultural  implements 
furnished,  or  any  arrangements  made  so  that  yon  could  cultivate  the 
soil,  or  anything  done  so  that  you  could  help  yourselves ;  that  first  year, 
I  mean  f — A.  We  did  not  receive  any  agricultural  implements  when  we 
first  got  down  there ;  the  agent  said  he  was  going  to  issue  some  the 
following  season;  but  before  that  time  came  we  got  sick  of  that  country 
and  preferred  to  go  back  north ;  if  we  could  have  been  allowed  to  go 
back  to  our  old  reservation  we  would  have  been  willing  to  go  to  farm- 
ing, or  to  have  done  anything  the  government  required  of  us  in  that 
country ;  but  we  didn't  care  to  go  to  farming  down  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  land  plowed  up,  ready  for  you  to  go  to  work  out — 
A.  There  was  none  plowed  up  when  we  got  down  there ;  but  I  told  the 
agent  I  would  like  to  have  him  speak  to  the  President,  or  send  word  to 
the  President,  and  ask  him  to  let  ns  go  back  to  the  north,  and  have 
them  do  these  things  for  us  up  there — put  us  in  the  way  of  agriculture 
up  there.    But  the  agent  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  us. 

Q.  Were  any  agricultural  implements  issued  to  you  the  next  season 
or  any  land  broken  up  for  you  f — A.  In  the  fall  of  the  first  year  some  of 
our  people  received  some  farming  implements,  plows  and  hoes. 

Q.  To  how  many  were  farming  implements  given  T — A.  I  believe  to 
five  families;  to  Orazy  Head,  Broken  Dish,  Living  Bear,  Standing  Elk, 
and  Spotted  Elk ;  Spotted  Elk  has  since  died. 

Q.  Had  they  any  horses  when  they  went  down  there  I — A.  We  had  a 
good  many,  but  not  so  many  as  we  had  when  we  came  into  Bed  Cloud 
and  soon  after  getting  down  there. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  when  you  came  into  Bed  Cloud  at  the  time  the  treaty 
was  made  or  when  you  came  through  there  on  the  way  down  f — A.  Be- 
fore we  came  into  Bed  Cloud  we  had  a  good  many  horses ;  after  getting 
there  we  were  dismounted,  and  our  horses  taken  away  from  us ;  but  a 
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part  of  them  were  given  back  to  pack  oar  things  on.  After  reaching 
the  sonth,  a  part  of  the  horses  were  taken* away  and  never  given  back 
again,  contrary  to  the  promise  made  them  that  those  ponies  never  shonld 
be  taken  away  from  as. 

Q.  Were  they  taken  away  by  anybody  representing  the  governmentf 
— A.  y  es ;  anlS  a  good  many  more  were  lost  by  being  stolen  by  other 
Indians,  Arapahoes  and  Sonthern  Gheyennes. 

Q.  Did  yoa  find  any  game  down  there  f — A.  Abont  the  only  game  we 
conld  find  was  tnrkey. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  oat  on  the  plains,  sometimes,  and  hnnt  baflfalo, 
with  the  consent  of  the  agent  f — A.  ^e  went  oat  on  a  baffalo  hant,  and 
nearly  starved  while  oat ;  we  coald  not  find  any  baffalo,  hardly. 

Q.  What  did  yoa  do  during  the  time  yoa  were  there  f  What  were 
the  men  of  yonr  tribe  occapied  aboatf — A.  When  we  first  got  down 
there  we  didn't  do  anything.  Soon  after  getting  there  sickness  came 
into  oar  camp.  When  winter  came  we  went  oat  on  a  baffalo  hant,  and 
nearly  starved ;  we  conld  not  find  any  game ;  we  conld  hardly  get  back 
with  oar  ponies ;  while  on  the  hant  we  had  to  kill  a  good  many  of  oar 
ponies  to  eat  to  save  ourselves  from  starving. 

Q.  Were  the  men  and  women  sick  while  in  camp,  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren f — A.  Tes ;  a  great  many  of  oar  finest  young  men  died,  as  well  as 
many  women. 

Q.  Of  what  disease  t — A.  The  children  died  of  a  disease  we  never 
knew  anything  about  before ;  they  broke  out  in  blotcl^es  and  dots  all 
over,  their  noses  would  bleed  and  their  heads  split  open  ;  I  don't  know 
the  name  of  it.  (The  interpreter  explained  that  it  was  the  measles.) 
Then  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ague  among  the  older  ))eople. 

Q.  How  many  doctors  were  there  at  the  agency! — ^A.  Only  one. 

Q.  How  many  Indians  were  there f — A.  I  cannot  state  whether  there 
were  five  thousand  or  six  thousand  or  more  than  that ;  I  know  there 
were  a  great*  many  Indians  to  one  doctor ;  all  the  Arapahoes  and  all 
the  Sonthern  Gheyennes  and  all  the  Northern  Gheyennes  were  at  that 
one  agency,  with  only  one  doctor  for  them  all. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  How  long  have  the  Northern  Gheyennes  and  the  Southern  Ghey- 
ennes been  separated  f — A.  There  is  a  tradition  that  originally  all  the 
Gheyennes  belonged  north,  in  the  Black  Hills  region  and  between  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  Platte  Rivers }  but  a  long  time  ago — it  mast  have 
been  over  a  hundred  years  ago — a  small  portion  of  the  tribe  branched 
off  and  went  down  south  to  trade  for  horses  with  the  Kiowas,  and  some 
of  them  staid  there;  afterward,  at  different  times,  others  broke  off 
and  went  south ;  but  for  the  present  generation,  for  the  past  sixty  years, 
the  Northern  Gheyennes  have  staid  north  and  the  Southern  Gheyennes 
have  staid  south,  and  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  each  other. 

Q.  Which  was  the  largest  branch  of  the  Gheyennes — the  northern  or 
the  southern  ? — A.  The  northern  was,  originally. 

Q.  But  at  the  time  of  the  removal  f — A.  Then  the  Soutliern  Ghey- 
ennes were. 

Q.  How  much  the  larger ;  in  what  proportion  f — A.  In  the  proportion 
of  about  two  to  one,  or  about  two  and  a  half  to  one ;  there  were  about 
twenty-five  hundred  Southern  Gheyennes  to  about  a  thousand  Northern 
Gheyennes. 

By  the  Ghairman  : 

Q.  Was  any  promise  made  you  at  the  council  at  the  old  Bed  Gload 
Agency  that  in  case  you  did  not  like  the  location  selected  for  yon  in  the 
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Bouth  you  might  return  to  your  northern  homes? — A.  Yes,  there  was. 
During  that  council,  and  before  we  had  agreed  to  come  down  south, 
while  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  against  going,  we  were  told  that  it 
was  the  will  of  the  government  that  we  should  go  down;  they  said, 
"  You  can  go  down  and  look  at  the  country,  and  if  you  do  net  find  it  as 
we  say  it  is,  you  can  come  back  and  live  here  again."  That  is  what  was 
said  to  us  by  Generals  Crook  and  Mackenzie  in  that  council. 

Q.  (To  th3  interpreter.)  Were  these  other  Indians  present  at  that 
council,  and  did  they  understand  this  matter  in  the  same  way  that  Wild 
Hpg  does  t — A.  (By  interpreter,  after  consultation  with  Wild  Hog's  five 
companions.)    Yes. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  (to  interpreter) : 

Q.  Was  Wild  Hog  a  chief,  and  there  at  that  time  in  that  caj)acity! — 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  he  himself  hear  the  promise  f — A.  (After  referring  the  ques- 
tion to  Wild  Hog.)  He  says  he  heard  it. 

Q.  Did  he  sign  the  treaty  ! — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Was  he  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe? — A.  He  was  not  the  head 
chief,  but  he  was  a  chief;  Little  Wolf  was  the  principal  chief,  and  Wild 
Hog  came  next.  He  was  the  second  man  that  talked  at  the  council  on 
the  Indian  side,  he  says.      '  * 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  other  Indians  talked  besides  Little  Wolf  and  Wild  Hog. 
Who  else  participated  in  that  council  on  the  part  of  thelSorthern  Chey- 
ennes  ! — A.  (By  Wild  Hog :)  There  were  only  five  of  us  spoke  on  that 
occasion;  three  others  besides  Little  Wolf  aud  myself — Dull  Knife, 
Standing  Elk,  and  Living  Bear. 

'  Q.  Did  tbose  five  all  sign  the  treaty ;  and  did  any  one  else  sign  it  on 
the  part  of  theCheyennes? — A.  Those  five,  and  only  those  five,  signed 
the  treaty. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Did  you  explain  it,  as  you  understood  it,  to  the  rest  of  the  band, 
before  signing  it? — A.  All  the  men  belonging  to  the  tribe  were  not  pres- 
ent at  the  council,  but  it  was  explained  to  them,  and  they  all,  generally, 
understood  it  before  they  left  there. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  these  bther  five  men,  who  are  here 
now  with  Wild  Hog,  were  there  in  that  council,  and  so  understood  the 
treaty  ? — A.  (By  the  interpreter,  after  referring  the  question  to  each  one 
of  the  five,  who  replied  affirmatively.)  These  five  were  all  there ;  and 
there  were  many  Sioux  there  also,  and  some  Arapahoes. 

Q.  Did  your  people  go  south  voluntarily,  or  in  consequence  of  these 
representations,  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  government  had 
is.^  J  an  order,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal  ? — A.  A  portion  of  them 
were  willing  to  go  from  the  beginning;  but  this  was  only  a  small  por- 
tion ;  the  greater  portion  of  them  preferred  not  to  go,  but  they  under- 
stood that  it  was  the  will  of  the  government,  and  that  they  had  to  go. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Did  they  all  go  south,  or  did  some  of  them  remain  north  ? — A.  All 
who  were  at  that  agency  went  south.  A  portion  of  the  tribe  bad  snr- 
rehdered  to  General  Miles,  and  these  did  not  go  down  at  the  same  time 
with  the  rest.  And  a  part  of  the  band  are  still  up  there,  with  General 
Miles. 


\ 
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Q.  If  those  rations  which  are  issued  at  the  present  agency  were  to  be 
issaed  every  day,  or  every  two  days,  instead  of  once  a  week,  would  it  be 
more  satisfactory  f  Wonld  any  method  of  distribution  result  in  giving 
greater  satisfaction — the  amount  of  rations  issaed  in  all  remaihing  the 
same  as  at  present  f — ^A.  If  we  got  only  the  same  amount  in  all  as  now 
it  would  not  make  any  difference.  But  when  we  got  seven  days'  ra- 
tions np  north  we  had  plenty  to  last  us  for  the  whole  seven  days; 
down  there  we  did  not  have  plenty. 

Q.  Who  issued  the  rations  up  north f — A.  The  agent;  he  issued 
every  seven  days,  and  we  had  plenty  to  eat ;  we  got  sides  of  bacon^  while 
we  get  only  little  pieces  down  here;  and  we  got  everything  else  in  pro- 
portion. 

Q.  Would  your  tribe  generally  have  cultivated  the  ground,  and  en- 
tered upon  farm  work,  if  they  had  had  implements  furnished  them,  and 
ground  broken  up  and  made  ready  for  them — the  second  season  you 
were  down  there! — A*  We  didn't  want  to  farm  anyway  down  south;  we 
wanted  to  go  back  north,  to  our  own  native  country ;  we  were  willing 
to  farm,  or  to  obey  any  other  orders  of  the  government,  if  we  could  be 
permitted  to  live  there ;  we  did  not  feel  like  settling  down  in  the  south. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  Southern  Cheyenne?  engaged  in  farming  when 
you  went  down  there,  and  the  next  season  following  T — A.  A  pretty  good 
many  of  the  Southern  Gheyennes,  when  we  got  down  there,  were  already 
farming:  not  very  many,  but  a  considerable  number;  a  number  of  wo- 
men who  were  widows  of  Southern  Gheyennes  were  farming  down  there. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Did  the  Northern  Cheyenues,  when  they  got  down  there,  remain 
separate  from  the  Southern  Gheyennes,  or  did  the  two  mingle  together 
as  one  people? — A.  As  soon  as  ever  we  got  down  there  the  Southern 
Gheyennes  commenced  calling  us  *' fools," and  "Sioux;"  so  we  kept  sep- 
arate, and  did  not  camp  together. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  How  many  of  the  Northern  Gheyennes  died  between  the  time  they 
went  down  there  and  the  fall  of  the  next  year,  1878? — A.  (After  some 
time  spent  in  consulting,  counting,  and  calculating  with  his  live  com- 
panions, the  witness  answered :)  As  nearly  as  we  can  calculate,  there 
were  fifty-eight  of  them  died. 

Q.  Were  any  others  sick  at  any  time?— A.  There  were  a  great  many 
taken  sick  who  afterward  recovered. 

Q.  Did  the  doctor  ever  go  out  to  visit  the  camp  of  the  Northern  Ghey- 
ennes?— A.  When  he  was  sent  for  he  used  to  say  that  his  medicines 
had  given  out,  and  he  would  refuse  to  go  and  visit  them. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Was  the  hunting  better  up  north  than  down  there  ? — A.  Yea,  the 
hnnting  of  everything — buffalo,  elk,  deer,  everything.  The  hunting 
generally  was  a  great  deal  better,  in  all  respects. 

Q.  Were  not  the  winters  colder  up  north  than  down  there  ? — ^A.  The 
winters  were  colder,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  much  more  pleasant  and 
healthy,  and  the  game  much  more  abundant.  The  snow  was  pretty 
deep,  but  we  were  comfortable — we  felt  happy  all  the  time,  up  there. 
Though  the  country  is  colder  up  there  in  the  winter,  the  grass  has  more 
nutriment ;  the  horses  and  cattle  fatten  better ;  the  horses  keep  stronger 
on  it. 
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By  Mr.  Plumb: 

Q.  Were  yoQ  at  Gamp  Bobinson  f— A.  I  was. 

Q.  If  yoa  choose  yon  may  state  why  the  Indians  broke  ont  from  tliere, 
and  the  oircamstances  which  led  to  and  attended  that  event. — A.  When 
we  sarrendered,  and  were  taken  to  the  garrison  at  Gamp  Bobinson,  we 
were  told  that  onr  case  would  be  represented  to  the  President,  or  to  the 
government,  and  that  we  should  be  well  treated.  For  a  good  while  we 
were  well  treated  and  very  pleasantly  situated  there.  We  were  kept 
under  guard,  but  had  a  large  house *to  stay  in  ;  and  we  had  plenty  to 
eat.  After  being  there  a  good  while,  we  were  at  length  called  into  coun- 
cil by  the  commanding  officer.  We  were  told — ^that  is  myself  and  Tan- 
gled Hair  and  Dull  Knife  and  Old  Grow — we  were  told  that  orders  had 
just  been  received,  saying  that  we  must  return  at  once  to  the  Southern 
Gheyenne  Agency.  We  were  very  much  surprised  at  being  told  that 
we  would  have  to  go  at  that  time.  I  said,  ^^  Look  at  us ;  see  how  we 
are  clothed  I"  There  was  nothing  on  us  hardly ;  the  snow  was  that  deep 
(about  two  deep  )^  the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold.  We  said  we  would 
like  to  remain  there  until  the  weather  got  wanner,  in  the  spring ;  be« 
sides,  a  part  of  onr  band  were  3till  at  large,  and  by  that  time  they  could 
all  be  got  together,  and  could  all  go  back  together.  We  said,  if  the  or- 
der has  come  for  us  to  go  back,  why  not  take  us  all  back  f  and  our  wo- 
men  and  children  could  go  back  better  in  the  spring.  We  were  sent 
for  several  times  after  that ;  we  always  tried,  in  the  same  way,  to  get 
them  to  wait  until  spring ;  we  did  not  say  that  we  would  not  return, 
but  that  we  would  rather  wait.  Then,  all  at  once,  the  commanding 
officers  got  mad,  and  cut  off  our  rations  and  fires — ^just  because  we  said 
we  did  not  want  to  go  away  in  the  winter.  For  seven  days  none  of  us — 
men,  women,  nor  children — ^had  anything  to  eat.  For  seven  days,  al- 
though it  was  bitter  cold,  we  had  no  fire,  nor  any  fuel  with  which  to 
build  a  fire.  No  water  was  given  us  to  drink.  We  were  nearly  starved 
and  nearly  frozen ;  we  expected  to  be  starved  to  death.  So  we  broke 
out.  This  that  1  have  told  you,  and  all  I  have  said  to-night,  is  the 
truth,  and  I  have  not  been  lying  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Mobgan  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  commanding  officer  f — A.  I  do  not  know  his  name; 
he  was  a  cavalry  officer,  and  had  a  gray  horse  company  of  cavalry. 

By  Mr.  Plumb: 

Q.  After  the  officer  informed  you  that  you  must  go  south,  did  you  not 
become  so  angry  that  the  soldiers  were  afraid  to  open  the  doors,  and 
put  provisions  in  there,  and  furnish  you  with  ftiel,  for  fear  you  would 
break  out  then,  the  instant  the  door  should  be  opened  f — ^A.  They  were 
not  afraid  of  us  ;  during  all  the  time  they  were  keeping  us  without  food 
and  fuel  they  used  to  come  into  onr  guard-room.  We  did  not  deem  it 
right  to  be  angry  at  them,  for  the  commanding  officer  who  caused  these 
orders  to  be  issued  to  us  told  us  thot  it  was  done  by  the  order  of  the 
President. 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  give  for  not  feeding  you  t — A.  Because  the 
President  told  him  not  to. 

Q.  Were  you  not  told  that  it  was  because  you  would  not  go  south,  or 
that  you  could  have  no  food  until  you  would  go  south,  or  something  of 
that  kind  T — A.  The  officer  told  me  that  the  President  had  ordered  that 
we  should  not  receive  any  food,  or  any  fuel  for  fire,  because  we  had  said 
we  did  not  want  to  go  south.  He  said,  "  If  you  will  go  south  now,  right 
away,  we  will  issue  food  and  fuel  to  you  again."    We  said  again  we  did 
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not  want  to  go,  becaase  we  had  not  the  clotbing  to  keep  as  from  freez- 
ing to  death  in  sach  cold  weather. 

Q.  Did  they  continae  starving  you,  and  keepiog  yon  without  fuel  and 
drink,  up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak! — A..  At  the  end  of  seven  days 
the  man  who  had  been  in  command  sent  for  me  alone ;  I  think  his  name 
was  Lieutenant  Johnson ;  he  said  to  me,  *^I  am  very  sorry  that  yon  are 
being  starved  and  used  in  this  way ;  it  makes  me  feel  bad  to  see  you 
suffering  in  the  way  you  are ;  I  would  not  have  you  suffer  so  if  I  could 
help  it:  I  thought  I  had  charge  of  you  myself,  but  the  government  has 
decided  otherwise,  and  it  seems  that  this  other  officer  has  charge  of  you; 
it  is  not  my  fault  that  you  are  suffering  in  this  way."  About  the  same 
time  the  agent  of  the  Sioux  came  up  there— of  the  Bed  Cloud  Sioux — 
and  I  told  the  agent  I  would  like  to  give  him  my  children  to  keep  and 
let  him  send  them  to  school,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  suffering,  for  they 
were  being  starved  there  too ;  but  he  said  he  could  not  do  it.  About 
the  same  time,  just  after  my  interview  with  the  others — Lieutenant 
Johnson  and  the  agent  of  the  Red  Cloud  Sioux — the  present  command- 
ing officer  sent  for  me.  I  was  a  little  suspicious,  and  asked  Old  Crow  to 
go  with  me,  I  did  not  like  to  go,  and  so  waited  for  some  time,  but  they 
sent  the  interpreter.  Bill  Rowland,  after  me  again,  saying  that  the  com- 
manding officer  wanted  to  talk  with  me;  then  we  both,  old  Crow  and 
I,  went  down  to  his  house.  As  soon  as  we  got  in  there  I  knew  that 
there  was  to  be  trouble ;  I  saw  by  the  movements  of  the  soldiers  that 
they  meant  to  do  us  some  injury.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  had  entered 
the  house  the  soldiers  came  in  and  surrounded  us.  The  commanding 
officer  then  said  to  us,  ^'  Now,  we  want  you  to  say  what  you  are  going 
to  do,  right  away."  I  repeated  what  we  had  said  before,  that  the  weather 
was  so  cold  we  should  all  perish  if  we  tried  to  make  the  journey  then, 
with  the  snow  so  deep,  and  that  we  preferred  to  wait  until  the  weather 
should  get  warmer;  also  that  I  had  been  trying  to  give  my  children 
away  to  the  Sioux  agent  to  educate,  and  so  that  they  might  not  starve 
to  death  if  I  did  myself.  From  the  motions  of  the  soldiers  I  thought 
they  were  going  to  kill  me ;  then  I  concluded  I  would  stab  myself.  I 
thought  I  would  rather  kill  myself  than  be  killed  by  anybody  else.  Then 
the  soldiers  sprang  at  me  and  grabbed  my  arm,  and  we  had  a  tussle ; 
that  was  how  the  struggle  commenced.  Then  they  captured  and  made 
a  prisoner  of  me  and  of  Old  Crow ;  they  put  irons  on  us  both.  They 
put  the  irons  on  Old  Crow  first;  Old  Crow  and  I  were-  great  friends; 
I  at  first  resisted  their  putting  irons  on  me,  but  when  I  saw  they  had 
put  them  on  Crow  I  rushed  up  and  said,  '*  If  you  are  going  to  put  irons 
on  him,  put  irons  on  me  too;"  and  they  did. 

Then  they  put  irons  on  Left  Hand ;  he  was  the  third  one  ironed. 

After  taking  us  prisoners,  they  carried  ns  out  to  the  post  and  sepa- 
rated us  from  the  other  prisoners.  We  had  our  wives  with  us ;  Tangled 
Hair's  mother  and  aunt  were  with  us,  and  that  one  next  to  him  had  his 
mother  and  aunt  with  us ;  these  others  that  were  with  me  had  their  wives 
and  some  of  their  children  also,  so  they  were  left  out  of  the  fight  that 
followed.    We  heard  of  the  outbreak  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  the  next  night  after  taking  you  and  these  other  men 
away  from  the  rest  f — A.  It  occurred  on  the  very  night  of  that  day:  that 
precipitated  the  outbreak.  They  were  still  kept  starved ;  and  when  I 
and  these  other  men  were  called  out  and  ironed  and  taken  away  they 
thought  we  were  to  be  killed,  and  not  only  we,  but  those  who  remained 
behind;  and  if  they  were  to  die  anyway,  they  determined  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.X How  many  were  there  in  confioemeDt  at  Camp  Kobinsonf — A. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  in  all — men,  women,  and  children. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  broke  away? — A.  All  them  that  were  in  the 
house  there  together  broke  away.  When  they  took  us  prisoners  they 
allowed  us  to  send  for  our  wives  and  children  ;  then  those  that  were  left 
in  the  guard-house  broke  out — men,  women,  and  children.  The  number 
of  those  not  in  the  outbreak  was  about  twenty;  this  would  leave  about 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  that  broke  out. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  were  killed  in  the  pursuit? — A.  The  men  were 
all  killed,  except  Tangled  Hair,  here,  and  Dull  Knife;  Dull  Knife 
slipped  out  in  some  way  and  got  down  among  the  Sioux,  and  is  there 
yet,  or  was  when  last  heard  from. 

Q.  That  is  not  all  of  them  that  remain  ? — A.  These  six  men  and  Old 
Grow  and  Dull  Knife  are  all  the  men  that  remain  of  that  band,  which 
numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  when  they  surrendered ;  but  there 
are  fifty-seven  women  and  children  left  up  north,  besides  some  women 
and  children  that  were  sent  below.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the 
women  and  children  were  killed. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  say  before  we  close  the 
examination  f — A.  (The  Indians  consulted  together,  and  Tangled  Hair 
made  a  statement  as  follows :)  '^  I  was  one  of  the  party  who  broke  out ; 
we  had  not  made  up  our  minds  to  break  out  until  that  night.  From  the 
actions  of  the  soldiers  outside  who  had  captured  the  others,  we  who  were 
inside  thought  they  were  getting  ready  to  commence  shooting  us  down. 
Some  soldiers  came  to  the  door  and  said,  ^^  We  want  your  women  and 
children  to  come  out;"  but  the  young  men  surrounded  their  women  and 
children,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  go  out.  Then  we  all  consulted 
together  and  decided  that,  rather  than  be  shot  down  in  there,  we  would 
break  out.  Just  as  soon  as  we  broke  out  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  the 
soldiers.  .  When  we  broke  out,  it  was  not  with  the  intention  of  doing 
harm  to  anybody,  but  to  try  to  get  away.  The  soldiers  fired  on  us,  and 
then  it  was  just  like  shooting  cattle ;  we  dropped  dead  one  after  another 
as  we  ran.  I  dodged  and  doubled  as  I  ran,  but  was  wounded  and  cap- 
tured, and  brought  back  to  the  post. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  How  mapy  guns  and  pistols  did  you  have  among  you  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  Those  who 
had  anything  of  that  kind  kept  them  concealed. 

Q.  Were  you  not  disarmed  when  you  were  captured  f — A.  When  we 
surrendered  we  gave  up  our  arms  to  the  troops  and  all  the  horses  we 
had. 

Q.  (To  Wild  Hog :)  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  agent  down  there 
about  not  having  medicine  and  medical  attendance  for  the  sick ;  and,  if 
so,  what  was  the  agent's  reply  T — A.  No ;  we  never  said  anything  to  the 
agent  about  it;  we  used  to  send  for  the  doctor,  and  he  would  not  pay 
any  attention,  but  we  never  went  to  the  agent. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  agent! 
— A.  Well,  we  considered  that  he  looked  with  more  favor  on  the  South- 
ern Cheyennes  than  on  us,  and  we  thought  it  would  not  be  of  any  use 
to  talk  to  him  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  agent  in  regard  to  the  lack  of  food! 
— A.  We  did  so  often,  and  tried  to  get  more  to  eat,  but  it  never  did  any 
good. 

Q.  How  often  did  yon  complain  to  the  agent  about  lack  of  food  ! — A. 
I  do  not  remember  how  often. 
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By  Mr.  Morgan: 

Q.  How  many  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  who  went  down  to  the  Ter- 
ritory are  now  living  f — A.  (By  the  interpreter :)  He  says  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  tell.  He  asks  me  to  tell  yon,  because,  he  says,  I  can  make  the 
calcnlations  better  than  he. 

By  the  Chairman  (to  the  interpreter) : 

Q.  Do  you  know  ! — ^A.  I  think  likely  I  can  figure  it  up ;  at  least  can 
get  at  it  more  nearly  accurate  than  he.  He  says  fifty-eight  died  down 
there  before  they  left.  Then  there  are  those  that  were  killed  up  yon- 
der at  Camp  Eobinson ;  then  there  must  have  been  about  twenty  died 
down  there  since  they  left. 

The  chairman  put  the  question  to  each  one  of  Wild  Hog's  five  com- 
panions, whether  he  had  heard  and  understood  the  testimony.  Each 
one  answered  that  he  had  heard  it,  and  that  it  was  all  true. 


OLn  CROW. 

Fort  Eeno,  Ind.  Ter.,  Aug.  19, 1879. 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  To  what  tribe  of  Indians  do  you  belong  ? — Answer.  I  am 
one  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes;  I  was  born  and  raised  in  that  country. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  and  raised  ? — A.  In  the  Black  Hills  country ; 
that  is  where  my  father  told  me  I  was  born — in  a  camp  among  the  Black 
Hills. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  there  to  come  here  f — A.  Two  years  ago  last 
spring.    I  have  passed  two  winters  here,  and  came  here  in  the  spring. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  leave  there  and  come  here  I  We  want  to  get  at 
the  whole  history  of  the  matter. — A.  We  were  first  told  that  we  must 
leave  there  by  Generals  Crook  and  Mackenzie;  they  called  us  to  a  coun- 
cil, and  informed  us  that  the  government  had  decided  to  remove  them 
to  this  country. 

Q.  Go  on,  and  tell  everything  that  was  said  in  the  council  and  all  that 
occurred  up  to  the  time  you  started  to  come  down  to  this  country. — A. 
They  said  to  us,  "  You  are  to  go  to  the  south,  and  when  •you  get  there 
your  condition  will  be  much  improved ;  you  will  have  a  better  issue  of 
provision ;  these  old  things  you  have  now  you  can  throw  away,  for  yon 
will  have  better  goods  issued  to  you  than  you  have  been  having  up  here." 
They  said,  "  When  you  get  down  there  you  will  find  the  rest  of  the 
Cheyennes,  the  Southern  Cheyennes,  who  have  been  living  in  that  conn- 
try  for  many  years ;  it  will  be  very  pleasant  for  you  all  to  get  together 
again  in  that  country,  which  is  a  very  nice  country;  we  will  issue  wagons 
to  you  and  everything  that  will  make  you  comfortable;  everything  will 
be  pleasant  for  you  down  there."  That  is  what  they  told  us  at  that  coun- 
cil, and  we  came  down  here  on  account  of  those  promises. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  talks  between  the  government  officers 
and  the  Indians  before  the  treaty  was  made,  and  did  yon  take  part  in 
them!  Did  yon  hear  what  was  said  on  both  sides,  or  is  this  that  you 
have  just  been  stating  what  you  heard  from  others  ? — A.  I  was  present 
at  the  council,  and  heard  all  that  I  have  told  you,  although  I  did  not 
talk  myself;  I  was  one  of  the  listeners  at  the  council. 

Q.  Well,  now  go  on  and  state  what  you  found  here,  and  what  occurred 
after  you  got  here. — ^A.  As  soon  as  we  got  down  here  we  found  it  was 
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no  such  place  as  they  had  told  ns  it  was;  we  had  not  been  here  a  month 
before  a  nnmber  of  oar  people  took  sick  and  died ;  that  was  one  thing 
we  were  dissatisfied  with,  at  first.  Then,  we  did  not  get  the  rations  we 
expected ;  instead  of  the  issue  being  better  than  we  had  up  north,  they 
were  worse;  there  was  not  so  much  of  them,  and  they  were  poorer; 
the  principal  part  of  it  was  corn.  Besides,  we  began  to  lose  our  horses ; 
they  were  stolen  from  us.  Then  the  Southern  Gheyennes  became  nn- 
fdendly  to  us ;  they  quarreled  with  us,  calling  us  Sioux ;  they  asked 
ns  why  we  left  our  own  oountry  and  came  down  here  into  their  coun- 
try ;  we  could  not  get  along  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  What  season  of  the  year  was  it  when  you  arrived  here  f — A.  It 
was  about  the  middle  of  summer,  or  a  little  later. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  upon  the  journey  ? — A.  We  left  our  homes  up 
there  in  May,  and  got  here  about  midsummer. 

Q.  The  treaty  under  which  the  Northern  Gheyennes  were  removed 
south  provides  that  Ave  or  more  chiefs,  or  principal  men,  from  each  band, 
shall  visit  the  Indian  Territory  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
suitable  persons,  appointed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  a 
view  to  select  therein  a  permanent  home  for  the  Indians.  I  want  to 
know  whether  any  such  delegation  came  from  the  different  bands  before 
the  Indians  were  removed.  Did  five  chiefs  or  principal  men  from  your 
tribe  come  down  here  and  look  at  the  land,  and  make  a  report  in  regard 
thereto,  before  you — that  is,  the  main  body  of  Northern  Gheyennes — 
came  down  f — ^A.  There  were  two  of  our  leading  men  came  down  here 
with  the  Spotted  Tail  Sioux  delegation— Spotted  Elk  and  Calfskin  Shirt; 
they  came  down  here  in  the  fall. 

Q.  The  fall  before  the  Indians  were  removed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  report  they  carried  back  in  regard  to'the  coun- 
try f — A.  When  they  got  back  Broken  Dish  told  the  Indians 

Q.  Who  was  Broken  Dish  T — A.  That  was  another  name  they  had  for 
Calfskin  Shirt;  he  told  the  Indians  it  was  a  nice  country,  and  advised 
them  to  come  down.  Turkey  Legs  and  Standing  Elk  also  were  in  favor 
of  coming  down ;  they  said,  moreover,  that  it  was  the  orders  of  the 
government,  and  we  must  come  down. 

Q.  I  notice  here  (referring  to  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs)  a  reference  to  a  talk  between  a  Muskogee  chief  and  the  Sioux 
delegation,  which  seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
Territory,  down  in  the  Greek  nation ;  do  you  know  whether  this  Broken 
Dish  and  Spotted  Elk  came  to  this  part  of  the  Territory,  or  looked  at 
it  t — ^A.  They  came  right  here,  to  this  agency,  where  we  were  told  we 
had  to  be  removed  to;  they  said  they  came  here;  I  don't  know  where 
else  they  went. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  report  they  took  back  in  regard  to  buf- 
falo hunting  in  this  country  f — A.  They  reported  that  there  were  many 
buffalo  here  then,  but  by  the  way  they  were  dying  off,  of  some  kind  of 
disease,  they  didn't  think  they  would  last  long. 

Q.  What  did  they  report  in  regard  to  the  health  of  the  country  T — 
A.  They  said  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness  down  here,  among 
the  Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes. 

Q.  When  the  Northern  Gheyennes  came  down  here,  did  they  settle 
on  the  streams  or  out  on  the  prairies  ? — A.  When  we  first  came  here 
we  camped  for  a  short  time  on  the  river-bottom  ;  but  we  soon  moved  up 
on  the  high  ground.  There  were  springs  over  hei^,  on  this  road,  and  so 
we  moved  over  here  where  we  could  get  spring- water. 

Q.  How  far  from  this  agency  do  the  Northern  Gheyennes  live  now  ! 
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what  is  the  greatest  distance  that  any  of  them  live,  that  are  here  f — 
A.  The  most  of  them  have  got  together  now  for  this  medicine  dance. 
Calfskin  Shirt  has  been  farming  below  this  point  of  timber  you  see; 
and  Standing  Elk  np  the  river,  about  five  miles.  Generally  they  live 
within  five  miles  of  the  post  here. 

Q.  How  many  buffalo  hunts  have  you  had  since  you  came  here  T — A. 
We  went  out  on  one  buffalo  hunt  (he  first  winter  after  coming  here, 
and  that  was  enough ;  we  went  out,  and  could  hardly  get  back ;  we 
could  not  find  enough  buffalo  to  keep  us  from  starving,  and  had  to  live 
on  turkeys. 

Mr.  Plumb  referred  to  the  report  of  Agent  Miles  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  1876,  "  which  seems  to  indicate,  in  a  sort  of  negative  way 
that  the  Cheyennes  secured  thirty-five  hundred  buffalo-robes." 

Mr.  Dawes.  That  was  before  these  Northern  Cheyennes  came  here. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  I  would  inquire  whether  Indians  have  any  aversion  to  bacon  f — 
A.  No,  sir;  they  like  bacon  very  much,  but  they  don't  get  it  very  much, 
especially  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  beef;  or  when  the  beef  is  poor, 
we  depend  largely  upon  bacon  for  subsistence,  if  it  can  be  obtained. 

By  Mr.  Kirkwood  : 

Q.  Which  would  the  Indians  rather  have,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef, 
or  half  a  pound  of  bacon,  to  each  person  f — A.  We  do  not  like  either  so 
well  alone ;  we  like  the  bacon  to  cook  with  the  beef. 

Q.  Ah  I  you  would  like  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef  and  half  a  pound 
of  bacon  ? — A.  They  are  not  issuing  now  any  bacon  at  all. 

Q.  I  find  it  is  provided  in  this  treaty  that  whenever  the  Indians  shall 
be  located  on  lands  which  are  suitable  for  cultivation,  rations  shall  be 
issued  only  to  the  persons  and  families  of  those  who  labor.  Now,  did  any 
of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  after  coming  down  here,  go  to  work  cultivat- 
ing lands  f-r- A.  A  few  of  them  went  to  work,  but  very  few;  we  were 
not  told  anything  about  that  being  in  the  treaty  at  all ;  we  were  only 
told  that  we  should  have  plenty  of  rations  issued  to  us,  so  that  we  should 
never  be  hungry.  That  was  one  reason  why  so  many  people  died  as 
there  did ;  when  they  got  sick  they  did  not  have  enough  to  eat,  or 
things  proper  for  sick  people  to  eat.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  I  see  it  stated  here,  in  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  the  23d  of  last  January, 
that  ^'  in  the  fall  of  1873  delegations  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
branches  of  the  tribes" — referring  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes — 
^'  met  in  Washington,  and  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  former  to 
accept  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  latter  to  share  their  reserve  in  the 
Indian  Territory  ;  but  all  overtures  were  met  with  decided  opposition 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Northern  tribes.'^  Do  you  know  why  the 
Southern  Cheyennes  asked  the  Northern  Cheyennes  to  come  down  south 
and  share  their  reserve  in  the  Indian  Territory  T — A.  I  remember  that 
time  distinctly ;  I  was  one  of  the  Northern  delegation  at  Washington, 
that  is  spoken  of,  representing  the  Northern  Cheyennes ;  Whirlwind 
did  extend  a  ''cordial  invitation"  in  behalf  of  the  Southern  Cheyennes, 
but  Little  Eogue  did  not ;  Little  Rogue  was  not  at  all  friendly. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chief  I — A.  They  were  both  chiefs  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  chiefs  of  the  Southern  Cheyennes  at  that 
timet — A.  Yes;  in  addition  to  these,  there  was  Stone  Calf,  and  White 
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Horse,  and  Wbite  Sheaf,  and  Crazy  Mule,  and  a  young  man  who  was 
not  a  cbief,  bat  who  went  there,  whom  they  called  *'  the  Eee." 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  the  other  Southern  Cheyenne  chiefs  said  on  the 
subject  f  If  so,  what  sentiments  did  they  express  in  regard  to  the  North- 
ern Cheyeunes  coming  down  there  f — A.  The  other  Southern  Cheyenne 
chiefs  did  not  say  anything  about  the  matter — did  not  appear  like  they 
were  enthusiastic  on  the  subject.  The  authorities  in  Washington  told 
us  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  come  down. 

Q  Did  the  Northern  and  Southern  Cheyeunes  meet  there,  in  Wash- 
ington, by  previous  agreement;  and,  if  so,  what  was  their  purpose  in 
meeting  there  ? — A.  We  heard  they  were  going  to  have  a  meeting  in 
Washington  ;  and  when  we  got  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  we  got  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  saying  the  Southern  Cheyeunes  had  got  there,  and 
telling  us  to  hurry  up. 

Q.  Then  you  went  there  intending  to  meet  them  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  this! — A.  Seven  years  ago. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  meeting ;  what  did  you  go  there  to 
see  about? — A.  That  was  the  only  subject  that  was  talked  about  that  I 
remember;  at  least,  the  only  thing  that  was  talked  about  particularly 
was  the  bringing  of  the  Northern  Cheyeunes  down  here. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  When  you  started  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington to  meet  the  Southern  Cheyeunes  there,  what  purpose  did  you 
have  in  mind? — A.  I  did  not  know  what  was  to  ba  talked  about;  I  was 
away  from  the  others.  When  I  was  sent  fjr  I  was  up  at  Fort  Laramie ; 
I  went  to  Washington,  where  I  met  these  others ;  and  this  removal  of 
the  Northern  Cheyeunes  to  the  south  was  the  main  thing  they  talked 
about.  Dull  Knife  and  Little  Wolf  did  the  talking  for  the  Northern 
Che^^ennes.  The  government  advised  us  to  come  down.  We  said,  wait 
till  we  can  go  back  and  see  our  people,  and  find  out  what  ttiey  think, 
about  it;  then  it  »iaj^  fte  we  will  decide  to  go  down.  I  would  not  say 
in  Washington  that  all  our  people  would  go  down;  I  said,  '*  We  will  talk 
to  our  people  about  it,  and  see  what  they  say.'' 

Q.  How  many  buffalo  did  your  people  kill  when  out  on  that  hunt  the 
winter  after  you  came  here?  How  many  robes  did  they  save? — A.  1 
could  not  tell  how  many  they  got  in  all ;  I  did  not  get  any,  and  I  know 
the  most  of  them  did  not  get  any  robes  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  kill  any  buffalo  fit  to  eat,  but  which  did  not  furnish  robes? 
— A.  (Apparently  not  understanding  the  question.)  Some  camps  got  one, 
or  two,  or  three,  some  possibly  as  high  as  half  a  dozen  buffalo;  others 
got  none.    They  had  to  scatter  to  get  buffalo,  because  they  were  scarce. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  farming  implements — hoes,  plows,  &c. — issued 
to  your  people  since  you  came  down  here? — A.  They  didn't  have  any- 
thing of  that  sort  to  issue  to  us  when  we  came  down  here. 

Q.  Have  they  at  any  time  since  issued  farming  implements  to  the 
Northern  Cheyeunes,  or  to  any  of  them  f — A.  I  learn  that  since  I  went 
away  a  good  many  of  those  who  remained  have  had  such  things  issued 
to  them. 

Q,  How  many  ! — A.  I  cannot  tell  how  many.  Since  I  was  liberated  I 
have  only  been  right  over  here  at  my  own  camp,  and  have  not  been 
around  among  the  other  Indians. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  asked  to  have  ground  broken  or  agricultural  imple- 
ments furnished  you  prior  to  the  raid  of  last  year? — A.  They  would 
never  give  us  anything  up  to  the  time  we  left,  and  had  not  brokeu  up 
ground  for  any  that  I  ever  heard  of;  I  have  only  noticed  that  since 
coming  back. 

2  CH 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  of  an^'  oue  having  asked  to  have  groand  broken  up 
or  farming  implements  issued  to  them  ? — A,  Before  I  went  away  I  know 
that  some  of  those  who  staid  were  willing  to  go  to  farming;  none  of 
those  who  went  away  were  willing.  1  think  that  some  of  our  people 
who  did  not  go  away  had  already  commenced  farming. 

Senator  Morgan  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  title  to  the  lan(ls 
is  conferred  by  the  treaty  upon  the  Indians  who  may  cultivate  them. 
Considerable  conversation  ensued  among  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  different  articles  from  several  treaties  were  read,  after  which 
the  examination  was  continut;d. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  :  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians,  the  head  of  a  fam- 
ily, making  application  to  the  agent  to  be  located  on  any  particular  re- 
servation of  land,  and  to  have  a  paper  showing  what  his  reservation 
is? — A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one  making  any  such  application  ;  I 
know  that  the  majority  of  them  have  not  wanted  anything  of  the  sort ; 
they  did  not  feel  permanently  located  here ;  they  did  not  want  to  feel  so. 

Q.  Are  the  Northern  Cheyenues,  who  are  here  now,  still  desirous  of 
going  back,  or  are  they  willing  to  remain  here  ? — A.  1  know  that  the 
most  of  them,  and  I  think  that  all  of  them,  would  rather  go  back  north 
than  to  stay  here.  1  do  not  know  of  any  who  would  go  unless  allowed 
to  go  by  the  government;  but  they  would  rather  go.  Those  who  went 
back,  north  wanted  to  go  back  peaceably ;  they  applied  to  the  agent  to 
be  allowed  to  go,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  their  request ;  after  mak- 
ing repeated  requests  and  receiving  no  answer  nor  attention,  they  left. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  those  who  remain  becoming  more  reconciled  the  longer  they 
stay,  or  are  they  becoming  more  dissatisfied  the  longer  they  stay  f — 
A.  Some  of  the  so-called  Northern  Cheyennes  are  reconciled  to  this 
country,  but  they  are  in  heart  Southern  Cheyennes;  they  are  In- 
dians who  had  been  here  before,  and  gone  backward  and  forward  until 
oue  place  is  as  much  a  home  for  them  as  the  other.  They  are  not  really 
Northern  Cheyennes. 

Q.  How  many  of  that  class  are  there  in  all  f — A.  I  know  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  families ;  I  don't  know  how  many  persons  that  includes  in  all, 
maybe  a  hundred. 

Q.  If  land  should  be  broken,  plowed,  and  farming  implements  fur- 
nished to  these  Northern  Cheyennes,  would  they  be  willing  to  go  to 
work  farming  here  ? — A.  Tbe  greater  portion  of  them  would  not ;  they 
do  not  wish  to  work  at  fanning,  even  if  the  land  were  broken  for  them. 
It  has  never  been  their  way  of  living  ;  they  do  not  understand  it,  and 
it  does  not  come  natural  to  them. 

Q.  Suppose  the  government  would  furnish  cows,  a  certain  number  to 
every  family,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  family,  would  your  people 
take  care  of  tbem  and  raise  their  stock,  so  that  they  would  in  time  to 
come  have  cattle  to  feed  on  !  Would  they  go  to  raising  stock,  or  would 
they  kill  the  cows  when  they  got  scarce  of  beeff — A.  I  think  if  cows 
were  given  them  in  that  way,  with  that  understanding,  our  i>eople 
would  not  kill  them  ;  there  might  be  once  in  a  while  one  who  would 
be  foolish  enough  to  do  so,  if  very  hungry  ;  but  I  think  the  most  of  tliem 
would  keep  them. 

Q.  If  in  addition  to  the  rations  at  present  issued  every  family  of  five 
persons  were  to  receive  five  cows,  or  four  cows,  would  they  be  willing  to 
live  on  the  rations  they  have  until  the  increase  of  the  cows  would  enable 
them  to  live  comfortably  T — A.  If  the  rations  now  allowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment were  actually  issued,  I  do  not  think  the  cows  would  be  killed ; 
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I  think  the  most  of  the  Indians  wonid  be  very  glad  to  have  such  an 
arrangement  made ;  it  would  tend  to  make  them  reconciled  to  staying 
in  the  soathern  country. 

Q.  If  they  could  only  wait  patiently  for  three  or  four  years,  four  or 
five  cows  to  each  family  of  five  would  give  them  a  herd  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  cattle,  and  they  might  then  begin  to  use  the  steers?— A.  (After 
consultation  with  a  couple  of  his  comrades.)  We  have  been  thinking 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have,  once  in  a  while,  a  bull  among  them. 

By  Mr.  PlU3IB  : 

Q.  Have  they  ever  been  forbidden  to  hunt,  or  are  they  i)ermitted  to 
hunt  as  they  desire  by  going  away  f — A.  There  is  no  trouble  about  get- 
ting permission  to  go  to  hunt. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  complaints  of  these  Indians  tliat  went  away:  state, 
if  yon  know,  whether  they  made  any  complaint  about  lack  of  medicine 
for  themselves  or  their  children,  or  the  services  of  a  doctor  for  the  sick 
generally  ;  whether  they  ever  asked  for  medicine  that  they  did  not  get, 
or  for  the  services  of  the  doctor  and  did  not  get  them ;  and  if  so,  what 
reason  was  given  why  the  doctor  did  not  attend  them,  or  furnish  medi- 
cines ? — A.  The  doctor  used  to  send  them  medicines,  and  sometimes 
come  and  see  them  when  they  sent,  for  him  ;  but  he  did  not  do  them 
any  good.  When  they  could  get  the  Army  doctor  from  the  post  here, 
he  was  generally  more  successful. 

Q.  Was  there  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness  compared  with  what 
they  had  at  the  north,  or  sickness  of  a  ditferent  kind  from  what  they 
had  up  there  ? — A.  They  were  always  very  healthy  up  there;  they  never 
were  troubled  with  sickness  as  they  were  here  at  all ;  there  the  weather 
was  cooler  and  they  had  good  water  to  drink,  and  everything  was  bet- 
ter up  there. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  people — the  Northern  Cheyennes — died  !— A.* 
I  could  not  tell  exactly,  but  there  were  upwards  of  fifty  died. 

Q.  How  long  had  the  two  tribes,  or  the  two  branches  of  the  same 
tribe — the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Cheyennes — been  separated  from 
each  other,  and  what  caused  the  separation  ;  was  it  caused  by  any  en- 
mity between  them,  or  did  they  just  accidentally  drift  apart? — A.  That 
is  something  1  don't  know  anything  about  myself;  it  happened  before  I 
was  born,  and  I  am  fifty  years  old.  When  I  was  a  boy,  more  than  forty  - 
years  ago,  I  remember  of  parties  leaving  the  country  up  there  then  to 
come  down  and  join  these  Southern  Cheyennes ;  the  first  Cheyennes 
must  have  come  down  here  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago ;  I  have 
heard  my  father  say  that  as  long  ago  as  he  could  remember  there  were 
some  Cheyennes  living  down  here  on  the  Arkansas. 

Q.  There  never  was  any  war  between  them  ! — A.  No,  not  that  I  ever 
heard  of. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  many  Northern  Cheyennes  came  down  here  in  the  band  with 
which  you  came  down  1 — A.  A  great  many ;  I  cannot  tell  the  exact 
number. 

Q.  There  were  as  many  as  a  thousand,  or  more  than  that,  were  there 
uotf*— A.  About  a  thousand,  I  should  think. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  that  came  went  back  ! — A.  I  think  abont  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  counting  men,  women,  and  children ;  it  may  be  more 
than  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  between  those  who  went  away  and  those 
who  staid  7  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  came  down  here  from  the 
north.    Did  those  who  went  awjiy  get  into  any  quarrel  or  trouble  of 
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any  kind  witli  tbose,  or  any  of  those,  who  remained  here! — A.  There 
was  some  quarreling;  some  of  those  who  remained  quarreled  with  some 
of  those  who  went  away. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  :      ' 

Q.  Why  didn't  the  rest  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  go  away!— A. 
They  hadn't  any  horses  to  go  with.  That  was  the  principal  reason  why 
they  staid. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  those  who  went  away  camp  oft*  by  themselves,  at  a  distance 
from  the  other  Northern  Cheyennes,  before  they  started  ? — A.  Those 
who  went  away  got  by  themseivesat  tirst;  then  these  others,  when  they 
found  we  were  going  north,  said  we  had  thrown  them  away — given  them 
to  the  Southern  Cheyennes. 

Q.  I  see,  in  Agent  Miles's  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, that  '*  the  Northern  Cheyennes  transferred  to  this  agency  brought 
with  them,  and  had  in  their  possession,  over  one  hundred  Springfield 
carbines  with  them,"  which  they  concealed.  Did  you  give  them  away 
or  did  you  bring  them  down  here? — A.  When  they  came  in,  after  hav- 
ing been  at  war  at  the  time  of  the  Custer  Bght,  and'  surrendered  to  Gen- 
eral Mackenzie,  they  gave  up  their'  arms  and  horses ;  but  they  were 
given  a  good  many  of  them  back  again  to  hunt  with — both  horses  and 
arms — and  those  guns  were  the  guns  they  brought  down  here. 

Q.  Were  those  the  arms  that  these  men  had  when  they  started  north  ! 
— A.  AVhen  we  were  removed  down  here  we  had  to  give  up  our  arms, 
and  they  were  not  given  back  to  us  an^-  more.  The  arms  we  had  when 
we  left  to  go  north  again  were  arms  we  bought  from  the  other  Indians 
around  here,  who  came  here  trading.  The  Pawnees,  Sacs,  and  Indians 
iof  other  neighboring  tribes  used  to  come  here  to  trade,  and  we  used  to 
buy  arms  from  them. 

Q.  State  how  many  fighting  men  started  north,  and  whether  they 
were  all  armed ;  or,  if  not,  how  many  of  them  were  armed. — A.  Fifty 
or  sixty  armed  young  men  started  north  who  had  guns  when  they  left 
here;  they  were  all  killed.  » 

Q.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  tri|)  north  and  what  occurred. — A. 
.  After  leaving  here,  we  started  directly  for  our  old  home  :  we  had  no 
purpose  to  fight  anybody',  nor  hurt  anybody,  nor  injure  anybody's  prop- 
erty on  the  way.  We  had  camped  out  three  or  four  nights  when  we  were 
overtaken  by  the  United  States  troops;  they  sent  an  Arapahoe  out 
ahead  to  talk  with  our  Indians ;  the  Arapahoe  told  our  Indians  that  the 
troops  had  come  after  them  to  take  them  back  to  the  agency.  Little 
Wolf  answered  for  our  Indians  that  we  did  not  want  any  trouble,  bat 
we  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  agency  ;  that  we  were  willing  to  ]>low 
and  work  at  farming,  to  give  up  our  children  to  go  to  school,  to  do  any- 
thing, but  we  wanted  to  do  it  in  our  own  country.  We  told  them  that 
we  were  afraid  to  go  back ;  we  were  afraid  that  if  we  went  back  we 
should  all  die  of  sickness;  that  we  did  not  want  any  trouble  with  the 
soldiers ;  we  wanted  them  to  go  back  and  leave  us  alone  to  go  peaceably 
on  our  Way  to  our  northern  hpme.  The  Arapahoe,  who  had  been  sent 
on  ahead  to  talk  with  us,  then  went  back  to  the  soldiers.  Then  the 
troops  fired  on  us.  W^e  moved  on  from  there,  and  afterward  were  again 
attacked  by  the  troops  several  times.  In  every  case  we  were  attacked. 
These  attacks  continued  until  we  got  up  to  the  creek  where  we  had  the 
last  fight  with  them — the  creek,  I  don't  know  the  name  of  it— (;his  side 
of  Smoky  Hill.  We  were  not  overtaken  after  that,  and  I  did  not  see  any 
more  fighting  till  we  got  to  Camp  Bobinson. 
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Q.  Dg  you  know  what  Indians  killed  the  settlers  along  the  route,  and 
stole  horsep,  and  committed  other  depredations  ?— A.  I  don't  know  what 
young  men  killed  the  settlers;  all  the  fighting  young  men  I  knew  of 
were  killed: 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  How  many  horses  did  you  start  from  here  with  f.—A.  I  think  we 
mast  have  had  between  four  and  five  hundred  when  we  started  from 
here ;  but  when  we  were  chased  by  the  troops  our  horses  soon  began  to 
give  out;  and  a  good  many  of  them  were  killed  by  the  troops. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  your  Indians  first  encountered  any  cattle- 
camps — camps  of  cattle-men,  and  what  took  place  !  Whether  any  of 
your  men  killed  any  of  the  herders,  or  any  of  their  cattle  or  horses,  or 
took  any  horses ! — A.  I  think  the  first  we  saw  any  cattle  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Cimarron;  I  do  not  know  where  they  first  killed  any 
herdsmen,  if  they  killed  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  any  cattle,  or  any  herders  of  cattle,  being 
killed  at  all  ? — A.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  being  killed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  horses  being  brought  into  your  herd  about  the 
time  of  coming  to  cattle  camps? — A.  I  noticed  the  young  men  bringing 
in  fresh  horses  pretty  often,  after  getting  the  other  side  of  the  Cimarron. 

Q.  Did  they  continue  to  get  fresh  horses  from  there  on,  until  they  got 
to  the  Platte  f — A.  They  brought  in  fresh  horses  every  once  in  a  while, 
all  the  way,  until  they  got  the  other  side  of  the  Republican ;  I  know  of 
two  horses  being  taken  from  a  couple  of  boys  about  the  Beaver  Fork  of 
the. Republican. 

Q.  What  became  of  those  horses  ? — A.  When  we  surrendered  at  Camp 
Robinson  the  horses  were  all  given  up  to  the  military  there. 

Q.  Where  did  the  ypung  men  begi!i  to  bring  in  guns  and  revolvers,  in 
addition  to  those  they  hiul  when  they  left  here  ! — A.  I  did  not  noticj 
anything  of  that, kind  at  all;  I  noticed  the  horses  being  brought  in,  but 
I  did  not  notice  any  extra  guns  or  revolvers  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  buck  Indians  went  away  at  the  time  that  party  left 
here  f — A.  Of  full-grown  men,  fighting  young  men,  there  were  not  over 
sixty;  including  the  old,  and  the  boys  nearly  grown,  there  may  have 
been  ninety. 

Q.  How  many  were  armed  at  the  time  of  the  tight  with  Captain  Ren- 
dlebrock,  at  the  Dodge,  and  at  the  time  of  the  fight  with  Colonel  Lewis 
south  of  the  Smoky  f— A.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  ;  certainly  not  over 
sixty  were  armed  to  fight. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  notice  that  the  young  men,  or  any  portion  of 
your  party,  were  bringing  in  blankets,  clothing,  household  articles,  &c., 
along  theline;  and  how  long  did  that  sort  of  thing  continue! — A.  The  first 
I  noticed  anything  of  goods  belonging  to  white  settlers  being  brought 
in,  was  after  we  passed  the  North  Platte;  I  supi)Ope  they  got  them  be- 
fore, but  concealed  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  or  did  you  hear  of  anybody  being  killed  by  any 
persons  belonging  to  your  party  ? — A.  None  of  those  who  may  have 
committed  murders  ever  told  me  anything  about  it;  I  used  to  keep  ad- 
vising them  to  behave  themselves  as  they  went  through  the  country^ 
telling  that  all  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  north;  that  we  wanted  to 
commit  no  depredation  ;  and  the  young  men  whocommitted  depredations- 
and  did  mischief,  never  told  me  anything  about  it;  they  concealed  it 
from  me.  ^ 

Q.  When  was  that  buffalo  hunt  of  which  you  have  spoken!— -A.  In 
the  early  winter  of  the  same  year  that  we  arrived  here.  (Explained  by 
interpreter—*'  the  winter  of  1877-'78.'') 
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By  Mr.  Dawes  (to  interpreter) : 

Q.  Was  he  among  those  who  were  taken  prisoner  at  Gamp  Bobiti- 
son  f— A.  He  was;  he  was  one  of  the  three  that  weie  put  in  irons. 

Q.  (To  witness.)  I  wish  yon  to  relate  the  whole  story  of  what  occurred 
at  Camp  Bobinson,  in  your  own  way,  from  the  time  yon  were  taken 
there  in  the  snow  storm  by  soldiers,  until  you  broke  away. — A.  The 
soldiers  met  us  between  Snake  Creek  and  White  River;  they  had  Sioux 
scouts  with  them,  through  whom  they  communicated  with  us ;  we  sur- 
rendered to  them  and  were  taken  to  Camp  Robinson ;  there  we  gave  up 
our  arms  and  horses,  and  they  gave  us  something  to  eat. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  of  your  own  to  eat  when  you  surrendered! 
— A.  When  we  surrendered  we  were  out  of  everything  to  eat ;  we  had 
been  eating  our  horses  that  had  given  out. 

Q.  Did  you  have  many  horses  still  on  hand ! — A.  We  had  about  a 
hundred  yet. 

Q.  After  surrendering  and  givhig  up  your  arms  to  the  soldiers,  what 
did  the  soldiers  do? — A.  We  surrendered  and  gave  up  our  arms  and 
horses  before  we  arrived  at  Camp  Robinson  ;  we  were  put  into  wagons 
and  hauled  there ;  after  getting  there  we  were  put  iuto  a  large  building  ; 
then  another  detachment  of  soldiers  started  out  from  Camp  Robinson 
to  hunt  for  the  remainder  of  the  band  that  were  still  missing — for  Lit- 
tle Wolfs  band  ;  I  was  taken  out  with  them :  although  a  prisoner,  I  had 
to  accompany  them  as  guide  and  interpreter  to  help  find  the  other  In- 
dians, and  to  communicate  with  them  when  they  were  found  ;  I  suffered 
considerable  hardships,  for  the  weather  was  very  cold.  They  made  use 
of  me  in  that  way  for  some  time,  and  then  tookme  back  to  Camp  Rob- 
inson. 

Q.  Go  on  with  the  story ;  tell  what  occurred  after  you  got  back  to 
Camp  Robinson. — A.  We  were  coufined  in  the  guard  house  for  some 
time;  it  was  in  the  winter  or  very  early  spring;  the  winter  was  about 
breaking  up,  but  it  was  very  cold  yet.  One  day  the  officer  in  command 
sent  for  me  to  come  out,  saying  he  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  me ;  I 
saw  there  was  a  row  of  soldiers  outside  under  arms',  and  at  first  I  refused. 
Then  they  called  for  Hog  and  he  went  out ;  then  I  went  out,  too;  we 
both  were  barred  into  a  room  like  this,  where  there  were  writing  mate- 
rials ;  pretty  soon  the  soldiers  made  a  break  for  Hog ;  there  was  some- 
thing went  on  that  I  didn't  see  very  well,  some  sort  of  a  scuffle,  and  the 
soldiers  surrounded  Ilog  and  ironed  him.  I  heard  afterward  that  in 
the  scuffle  one  of  the  soldiers  was  stabbed  by  Hog ;  I  was  myself  sitting 
on  a  chair,  with  a  soldier  guarding  me ;  when  I  saw  that  they  had  Hog 
ironed,  I  said,  "  Come  on  and  iron  me,  too; "  1  let  them  iron  me  without 
any  trouble. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  or  Hog  what  they  wanted  you  to  come  out  for  I 
— A.  As  soon  as  we  went  into  the  house  they  told  Hog  that  we  were  to 
be  sent  back  south ;  that  was  as  far  as  we  heard  ;  then  they  made  a  rush 
and  proceeded  to  bind  us,  and  put  irons  on  us.  After  they  began  to  iron 
us.  Left  Hand  and  an  old  man  there,  a  big  fellow,  came  in  and  told  them 
to  put  irons  on  them  too ;  they  said  to  the  soldiers,  "  If  you  are  going  to 
iron  them,  iron  us,  too;''  and  they  did.  Then  they  took  us  away  ;  we 
were  not  with  the  others  when  they  broke  out. 

Q.  Tell  all  that  you  know  about  their  breaking  out. — A.  They  took 
ns  tour  away,  and  confined  us  in  another  place.  Later  on,  about  sun- 
dojf  n  or  a  little  before,  they  told  us  to  come  out  and  call  for  our  wives 
and  children  who  were  with  the  others  in  the  big  building ;  we  went 
and  called  out,  and  got  our  wives  and  children,  and  they  went  away 
with  us.    I  had  not  got  asleep  that  night  when  I  heard  a  noise  of  firing 
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op  where  the  main  body  of  Indians  were  confined;  I  did  not  see  that 
fight  at  all. 

Q.  Relate  all  you  afterwards  heard  from  the  Indians  who  did  partici- 
pate in  that  fight,  in  regard  to  the  matter. — A..  I  heard  that  after 
those  who  had  been  left  behind  heard  of  our  being  ironed  and  taken 
away,  and  oar  relations  taken  out  and  placed  with  us,  they  were  in 
great  fear  and  trouble,  not  knowing  what  would  follow  or  what  might 
be  doue  tothem;  and^he  young  men  of  the  band  said,  ^^  Let  us  never 
go  out  and  give  up  to  these  people,  to  be  taken  back^outh  to  the  conn- 
try  we  have  run  away  from  ;  we  have  given  np  our  horses  and  our  arms, 
and  everything  we  have,  and  now  they  are  starving  us  to  death  ;  we 
have  been- without  food  and  fire  for  seven  days;  we  may  as  well  die 
here  as  to  be  taken  back  south  and  die  there.^  So  they  would  not  come 
out;  the  soldiers  wanted  them  to  come  out,  so  that  they  could  seize 
them  and  take  them  south.  That  was  the  way  the  Indians  yet  in  the 
guard-house  were  talking  during  thenfteruoon.  But  they  kept  on  talk- 
ing the  matter  over,  and  by  night  they  had  made  up  their  minds  differ- 
ently. They  said,  '*  We  have  got  to  die,  but  we  will  not  die  here  like 
dogs ;  we  will  die  on  the  prairie ;  we  will  die  fighting."  And  then  they 
made  their  arrangements  to  escape  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Dull  Knife 
and  his  son  were  the  first  to  rush  out;  then  the  troops  immediately 
fired  on  them. 

Q.  Was  there  any  arrangement  before  you  and  Wild  Hog  wore  put  in 
irons  to  break  out! — A.  There  was  no  desire  to  'fight  or  to  break  out 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  confined  there,  before  they  heard  of.our  being 
seized  and  ironed ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Little  Wolf  party  split 
from  us,  before  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  Camp  Robinson  troops,  all 
those  who  did  not  think  they  had  had  enough  of  war  separated  from  us 
and  started  up  to  go  to  the  Little  Wolf  band ;  and  we  had  determined 
to  give  ourselves  up  to  the  troops  at  Gamp  Robinson  and  behave  our- 
selves ;  that  was  the  understanding  up  to  the  time  we  were  taken  out 
and  ironed. 

Q.  How  came  those  Indians  who  broke  out  to  have  arms  to  fight  with, 
and  fire  upon  the  soldiers  with,  if  they  had  surrendered  all  their  arms 
when  they  were  taken  and  put  into  this  house  ? — A.  They  pretended  to 
give  up  ail  their  arms,  but  I  heard  that  some  of  the  young  men  h{id 
arms;  they  must  have  concealed  them  in  some  way. 

Q.  State,  if  you  have  ever  heard,  what  became  of  those  Indians  that 
broke  out,  after  the  fight  emled  ? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  were  killed 
that  first  night  when  they  broke  out.  The  nest  morning  one  of  the  of- 
ficers came  in  and  said  he  had  had  a  fight  with  them  and  had  killed  a 
great  many;  he  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  see  their  dead  bodies ;  I 
said  I  would  ;  I  went  out  to  the  wagon  with  him  and  saw  there  the  dead 
bodies  of  a  great  many  men,  women,  and  children.  I  afterward  heard 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  men  were  killed,  and  the  women  and  children 
taken  prisoners. 

Q.  How  many  women  and  children  did  you  see  lying  there,  killed,  at 
that  time  ? — A.  There  were  twenty-two  women  and  children. 

Q.  How  were  the  Indians. treated  while  in  confinement  at  Camp  Rob- 
inson, up  tp  the  time  that  you  and  Wild  Hog  were  called  out  and  put 
In  irons  i — A.  Before  we  were  told  that  we  had  to  go  back  south,  and 
answered  that  we  didn't  want  to  go  back  south,  we  got  an  abundance  of 
food — more  than  w^e  got  here  from  the  agent;  after  that  our  food  ]^'as 
cut  ofl'  altogether. 

Q.  What  was  said  when  tijat  order  was  issued,  and  what  did  you  say! 
— A.  We  were  told  that  we  miijst  come  south,  and  if  we  did  not  agree 
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to  come  south,  tbey  would  qnit  issuing  rations  to  us.  Dull  Knife  an- 
swered that  we  ran  away  from  the  southeru  country  because  we  were 
afraid  to  die  of  sickness,  and  that  we  might  as  well  die  where  we  were 
as  to  ^o  back  south  and  die  there.    Then  they  quit  issuing. 

jQ.  Did  they  stop  your  rations  altogether  f — A.  Yes,  entirely. 

Q.  Did  they  stop  your  fuel,  too  ? — A.  They  did  not  give  us  either 
wood  or  water. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  tiraef — A.  For  six  or  6eve»day8. 

Q.  Had  you  good  clothing? — A.  We  had  some  clothing,  but  not 
much ;  we  had  not  been  suffering  from  cold  very  much ;  it  waa  not 
very  cold  weather  just  then,  and  the  house  we  were  confine4l  in  was  a 
pretty  warm  one. 

Q.  Had  you  any  food  to  live  on,  independent  of  those  rations,  in  those 
days? — A.  We  were  without  anything  whatever  to  eat.  One  couKl  tell 
by  looking  at  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  killed,  and  those  who  were 
brought  back  prif<ouers,  that  the^ had  been  nearly  starved  to  death, 
they  were  so  emaciated. 

Q.  Did  you  makecomplaint  that  you  werestarving  tothe  Army  officers 
there? — A.  We  did  not  tell  them  that  we  werestarving;  we  knew  that 
would  not  be  of  any  use ;  for  the  soldier  chief  told  us,  through  the  in- 
terpreter, that  he  was  going  to  starve  us ;  the  soldiers  knew  that  we  had 
nothing  to  eat ;  our  people  said,  ^^  You  can  starve  us  to  death  ;  we  would 
sooner  die  than  go  back  south.^ 

Q.  Did  the  soldiers  come  into  the  room  where  your  ])eople  were  con 
fined  while  you  had  no  rations? — A.  Xoneof  them  entered;  they  walked 
close  outside,  but  did  not  come  in. 

Q.  Were  the  Indians  peaceably  disposed  during  those  days,  up  to  the 
time  when  you  and  Wild  Hog  were  seized  and  put  in  irons  ? — A.  Every- 
thing was  quiet;  they  did  not  do  anything  but  sleep,  and  try  to  pass 
away  the  time  as  well  as  they  could,  for  they  had  nothing  to  eat. 

Q.  Did  they  not  tell  you  that  if  you  would  agree  to  go  south  you 
should  have  rations  again  ? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  they  told  us. 

Q.  How  have  you  been  treated  here,  at  this  agency,  since  you  came 
back  to  the  south  ? — A.  Personally  I  have  had  no  trouble ;  no  quarrel- 
ing, or  difficulty  with  anybody ;  I  have  staid  prettv  much  at  home,  and 
not  mingled  with  either  the  white  people  or  the  Indians ;  but  I  don't 
like  it  here  any  better  than  I  did. before.  As  for  rations,  if  there  is  any 
difference,  there  is  not  as  much  issued  now  as  there  was  before  we  went 
north. 

Q.  Do  the  Southern  Cheyeunes  treat  you  well  ? — A.  They  do  not 
trouble  me;  but,  as  I  have  just  said,  I  do  not  have  any  communication 
with  them. 

Q.  Do  the  government  officers  treat  you  well  ? — A.  I  have  had  no 
trouble  with  any  of  the  white  people  since  I  came  back  here ;  1  have  been 
out  only  a  few  times  since  I  came  back  ;  I  have  not  asked  the  agent  for 
anything;  I  have  received  my  rations,  but  they  have  been  drawn  by 
the  women  ;  I  have  just  remained  home  and  kept  quiet. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  rations,  that  they  are  not  as  good  as 
they  were  when  the  Northern  Cheyeunes  first  came  here? — A.  The  only 
difference  has  been,  since  I  came  back  they  have  been  out  ofjsome  arti- 
cles, more  than  they  used  to  be  when  we  first  came  here,  till  the  last 
one  or  two  issues..  They  have  lately  got  a  lot  of  sugar  and  coffee;  and 
just  now  they  are  issuing  flour  again.  They  were  without  flour  a  long 
time,  and  without  coffee  a  longtime,  since  I  have  been  released. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  How  long  were  they  out  of  those  articles? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
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how  long ;  they  had   none  when  I  got  back,  and  had  none  for  awhile 
after  I  came  back  ;  but  they  are  all  right  now. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  beef  that  is  furnished  now  ? — 
A.  The  only  fault,  or  the  main  fault,  with  the  beef  now  is  that  it  is  not  fat. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any'  better  beef  up  north  than  they  have  here  now  f 
— A.  The  cattle  were  always  in  a  better  condition  up  north,  at  the  Eed 
Cloud  Agency,  where  we  used  to  belong ;  the  grass  was  better,  and  so 
the  beef  kept  in  better  condition  on  that  grass.  We  also  received  bet- 
ter issues  of  bacon,  and  everything  else,  nearly,  up  there  than  we  do 
down  here.  The  tobacco  we  get  here  is  about  an  inch  off  from  the  end 
of  a  plug,  while  there  we  used  to  get  half  a  plug  for  the  same  number 
of  people. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fault  you  .have  to  lind  with  matters  here  ? — A» 
Another  thing  is,  we  are  allowed  to^rade  only  at  one  store;  there  is 
no  competition,  and  so  we  are  charged  exorbitant  prices  for  everything 
we  get;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  get  v^ry  small  prices  for  our  beef- 
hides.    I  think  we  should  be  allowed  to  trade  at  the  post  trader's. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  (to  the  interpreter): 

Q.  How  came  they  to  have  hides  to  sell? — A.  The  beef  is  issued  to 
them  on  the  hoof;  so  they  have  the  hides;  they  sell  them  for  two  dol- 
lars a  hide. 

Q.  (To  witness.)  Are  the  same  rations  issued  to  the  children  as  to  the 
grown  people  f — A.  Yes;  the  rations  are  issued  to  all  alike. 

By  Mr.  Plumb: 

Q.  How  often  do  they  issue  flour  ? — A.  Once  a  week — every  Monday, 
but  they  have  been  out  of  flour  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  game  I — A.  There  are  a  good  many  deer,  and  a 
good  many  antelope  and  turkey  in  the  country,  but  ammunition  is  very 
hard  to  get  to  hunt  them  with. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  for  guns  to  hunt  them  with  ? — A.  There  are  a 
good  many  guns  among  the  Cheyennes  here ;  we  always  have  guns. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  buy  ammunition  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  (The  interpreter 
adds,  ^^I  do  not  know  how  they  get  their  ammunition  ;  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  buy  it  out  of  the  store.") 

Q.  (To  the  interpreter.)  Do  they  get  money  from  the  government  or 
from  any  source  except  the  sale  of  hides  f — A.  The  only  way  they  have 
to  get  money  is  from  the  sale  of  beef-hides,  and  sometimes  a  buckskin^ 
and  what  little  things  the  women  make  to  sell — moccasins,  &c. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  say  now  before  the  ex- 
amination is  ended  i — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to. 
say,  only  that  I  am  here  now  after  undergoing  a  great  deal  of  hardship, 
and  I  am  willing  to  stop  wherever  the  government  wants  me  to,  whether 
south  or  north;  I  will  stay  in  whatever  country  the  government  tells 
me  to,  whether  good  or  bad,  though  I  do  not  like  it  here. 

Q.  \Vhat  is  the  matter  with  this  country  that  you  do  not  like  to  stay 
here! — A.  *I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  any  more  than  I  have  already 
said  to  the  committee,  that  I  love  the  country  in  the  north  where  I  was 
born;  besides,  everything  there  is  better;  the  water  is  colder,  purer, 
and  better  to  drink ;  the  climate  is  pleasanter  and  healthier ;  it  is  a 
better  hunting  country  than  this.  Almost  all  my  relatives  and  friends 
are  up  there;  I  have  a  mother  up  there  yet,  and  I  have  a  daughter  up 
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there  who  is  married ;  aud  I  must  live  separated  from  them  all  the  rest 
of  my  life. 

Q.  Cannot  they  come  down  here  ! — A.  My  daughter  is  married  to  a 
white  man  up  there. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  State  whether  the  Northern  Cheyennes  that  have  been  removed 
down  here  still  have  relatives  ieit  in  the  north,  and  whether  chat  re- 
moval has  necessitated  the  dividing  of  families. — A.  The  Northern 
Cheyennes  who  have  been  removed  down  here  have  relatives  at  Tongue  * 
Kiver,  and  on  the  Yellowstone  and  the  White  Kiver,  and  all  through 
that  region.  The  old  people  up  there  have  children  down  here;  the 
young  people  up  there  have  parents  down  here;  the  women  up  there 
have  brothers  down  here;  and  our  families  are  all  split  up  in  that  way 
by  this  removal. 

Q.  Does  that  result  from  intermarriages  between  the  Cheyennes  aud 
the  Sioux? — A.  Only  in  part  from  that.  There  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Cheyennes  at  General  Mites'^  place ;  there  are  fifty-six  or  fifty- 
seven  women  and  children  belonging  to  the  Dull  Knife  band,  who  were 
•captured  up  there  and  given  to  the  Red  Cloud  Sioux.  Then  there  are 
two  hundred  and  sixty  Cheyennes  at  Tongue  River  who  have  relatives 
here,  and  these  Che3'ennes  here  have  relatives  among  them. 

Q.  You  say  you  expect  to  stay  here ;  what  do  you  expect  to  do  here — 
farm,  hunt,  fish,  or  what  ?  In  what  way  do  you  expect  to  occupy  your- 
self f — A,  I  expect  to  go  to  farming,  and  try  to  do  something  to  help 
myself. 

Q.  How  do  you  expect  to  get  your  land  broken,  to  obtain  farming 
implements,  &c.  f — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  have  got  nothing,  not  even  a 
single  horse ;  I  came  down  here  afoot ;  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it,  but 
I  want  to  do  it,  if  I  can.  I  was  at  a  council  where  Mr.  Mohler  told  me 
that  a  wagon  would  be  furnished  me ;  I  don't  know  how  that  is.  I  did 
not  feel  like  doing  anything  for  awhile,  because  I  had  no  heart ;  I  did 
not  want  to  be  in  this  country ;  Iwas  all  the  time  wanting  to  get  back  to 
the  better  country  where  I  was  born,  and  where  my  father  was  born 
and  is  buried,  and  where  my  children  are  buried,  and  where  mj'  mother 
and  my  sister  and  other  relatives  yet  live ;  so  I  have  laid  in  my  lodge 
the  most  of  the  time,  with  nothing  to  think  about  but  that,  aud  the 
alt'air  up  north,  at  Camp  Robinson,  aud  my  relatives  and  friends  who 
were  killed  there.  But  now  I  feel  as  though  if  I  had  a  wagon  and  a 
horse  or  two  aud  some  land  I  would  try  to  work.  If  I  had  somethingi 
so  that  I  could  do  something,  I  might  not  think  so  much  about  these 
other  things.  As  it  is  now,  I  feel  as  though  I  would  just  as  soon  be 
asleep  with  the  rest. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  (to  the  interpreter)  : 

Q.  Did  he  lose  any  children  in  that  fight  at  Camp  Robinson  ! — A. 
He  had  a  niece  killed  up  there,  and  other  relatives ;  and  he  has  children 
of  his  own,  who  lie  buried  in  that  country.  The  oldest  man  present  in 
that  party  at  Lawrence  had  five  sons  killed  in  that  massacre,  and  six 
women  and  children  of  his  family  and  theirs  besides,  making  in  all 
eleven  of  his  immeiliate  relatives  who  were  killed. 

By  the  Chairman  (to  the  interpreter) : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  that  the  witness  would  like  to  say  ? — A. 
The  interpreter  held  considerable  conversation  with  the  witness,  which 
the  former  finally  summed  up  as  follows  :  He  hopes  that  you  will  inter- 
est yourselves  in  behalf  of  those  people  who  are  confineCl  at  Lawrence, 
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and  have  them  released ;  he  says  they  persoDally  did  DOt  commit  any 
murders  or  depredations,  and  have  been  confined  a  long  time;  their 
people  are  greatly  troubled  aboat  them ;  the  oldest  man  was  not  able 
to  do  any  harm  anyhow,  for  he  is  only  a  child.  He  says,  in  conclnsiou, 
if  you  cannot  get  the  agent  to  let  him  have  a  wagon  and  a  team  of  horses 
to  work  wilh,  he  wishes  you  would  try  to  get  him  a  pony  to  ride  on,  as 
he  is  getting  too  old  to  run  around  on  foot. 


POWDERFACE. 


Fort  Reno,  Ind.  Ter.,  Avgtist  19,  1879. 

Powderface,  Tall  Bear,  Cut  Finger,  and  Big  Mouth,  representatives 
of  the  Arapahoes,  appeared  before  the  committee,  and  the  first  named, 
upon  invitation,  spoke  in  behalf  of  himself,  his  companions,  and  bis 
tribe,  as  follows  : 

When  I  heard  that  a  delegation  of  chiefs  bad  come  from  Washington 
to  see  the  Indians,  I  lelt  very  glad,  because  1  supposed  they  had  come 
in  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  to  see  how  they  were  situated,  and  wheth- 
er anything  could  be  done  to  better  their  condition  ;  so  1  was  glad  to 
see  them  ;  I  have  been  to  Washington  twice,  and  saw  the  President  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  talk  we  had  I  have  never 
forgotten  ;  the  advice  and  instruction  they  gave  about  what  they  wanted 
me  to  do  I  have  always  followed  ;  the  promises  I  made  them  I  have 
always  adhered  to.  I  am  glad  you  have  come  here,  for  now  you  will 
.  see  that  the  Arapahoes  are  living  as  they  promised  the  Great  Father 
in  Washington  they  would  live. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  still  a  little  child,  the  country  which  the  Southern 
Arapahoes  claim  as  theirs  was  north  of  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  from  there 
to  the  Republican  River  and  back  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  That  was 
the  country  my  father  lived  in.  That  was  all  the  country  I  knew  any- 
thing about  until  I  was  nearly  grown,  almost  a  young  man.  I  knew 
nothing  about  this  country  down  here  then.  I  grew  up,  as  a  young 
man,  to  consider  myself,  as  all  young  Indians  do,  as  a  warrior,  tbinking 
that  the  main  thing  for  an  Indian  to  be  was  a  good  warrior  and  hunter. 
W^hile  still  a  young  man  I  went  out  on  all  the  different  raids  with  the 
Utes,  the  Pawnees,  the  Crows,  and  the  Snakes. 

In  those  days  the  buffalo  roamed  in  countless  numbers  all  over  the 
country.  The  Indians  never  felt  the  want  of  food;  if  they  got  hungry 
and  wanted  anything  to  eat,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  kill  a  buffalo. 
The  Great  Spirit  had  given  them  everything  an  Indian  needs — plenty 
of  grass  for  their  horses,  plenty  of  game  for  food ;  they  did  not  want 
for  anything. 

I  was  brought  up  a  warrior,  and  took  pride  in  being  a  good  warrior. 
I  had  a  great  many  fights  with  other  Indians. 

Then  the  whites  came  into  our  country.  The  whites  wronged  us; 
they  were  the  first  to  commit  a  wrong,  before  we  had  ever  injured  them  ; 
true,  it  was  not  a  very  serious  wrong.  They  crowded  us  out  from  the 
country  we  had  been  roaming  in  most,  and  moved  us  down  toward  the 
heads  of  the  South  Platte  and  the  heads  of  the  Republican.  Then  the 
white  people  crowded  upon  us  again,  and  gave  us  a  reservation  in  the 
Purgatoire  country,  and  told  us  that  was  to  be  our  home.  But  after- 
ward we  were  taken  away  from  there  and  brought  here,  and  told  that 
this  was  to  be  our  reservation  ;  and  we  have  been  in  this  country  ever 
since  the  war  of  I8G8. 
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Since  that  time  I  have  been  the  head  chief  of  the  Arapahoes.  In 
1871  I  was  sent  for  to  go  to  Washington;  then  the  head  men  of  the 
government  at  Washington  laid  out  the  present  reservation.  The  Ara- 
pahoes were  told  to  remain  at  the  agency  here,  and  were  promised  that 
this  shonid  be  their  reservation  foreverniore.  The  government  wanted 
them  to  settle  down  here  and  live  as  the  white  men  did  ;  they  promised 
to  do  so ;  and  all  the  pledges  that  we  gave  we  kept ;  now  that  you  have 
come  to  visit  us,  you  will  find  that  we  have  not  thrown  one  of  them 
away. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Who  participated  in  the  war  of  1868! — A.  The  Arapahoe**,  the 
Southern  Oheyeunes,  the  Gomanches,  and  the  Kiowas. 

Q.  Where  were  you  located  at  the  close  of  that  war? — A.  We  were 
kept  for  a  while  at  Camp  Supply ;  in  1870  we  were  brought  here ;  in 
1871  I  went  to  Washington,  and  was  tohl  that  our  agency  would  be 
here;  when  I  came  back  here  I  told  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyeuues 
what  I  had  been  told  in  Washington,  and  that  the  Great  Father  had 
given  me  a  good  road  [explained  liy  the  interpreter, ''pointed  out  a 
good  path  to  walk  in ''Land  I  meant  to  keep  it.  Although  God  in- 
tended the  buffalo  for  tne  Indians,  and  they  used  to  be  what  these  In- 
dians relied  upon  for  subsistence,  and  although  the  white  people  have 
crowded  out  the  Indians  and  killed  off  the  buffalo,  yet  we  hold  no  un- 
kind feelings  toward  the  white  people;  we  intend  to  obey  the  advice  of 
the  government  and  live  as  the  white  men  are  living.  The  Indians  and 
their  children  all  belong  to  the  same  Great  Spirit  as  the  white  people 
and  their  children  ;  hence  the  best  thing  the  Indians  can  do  is  to  learn 
the  white  man's  road,  and  to  do  as  the  white  people  do  for  their  child- 
ren as  they  grow  up.  It  is  hard  for  old  Indians  to  break  up  the  habits 
which  they  have  followed  for  all  the  years  of  their  life  and  become  like 
white  men ;  but  we  intend  to  raise  our  children  in  the  white  meu^s  road, 
so  that  they  can  earn  their  living  as  white  men  do.  I  know,  because  I 
have  been  to  W^ashington  and  have  seen  the  great  power  of  the  white 
people  and  the  great  numbers  of  them,  that  the  only  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  live  at  peace  with  the  white  people  and  become  like  them,  and 
bring  our  children  up  to  live  like  them.  That  is  the  only  way  the  In- 
dians can  get  along. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Are  you  and  your  tribe,  the  Arapahoes,  satisfied  with  the  North- 
ern Cheyennes  coming  down  here  f — A.  I  intended  to  speak  of  that  as 
I  got  along  to  it. 

Q.  Well,  proceed  in  your  own  way ;  I  thought  you  were  through. — 
A.  When  we  first  came  here  and  were  assigned  to  this  agency,  they  had 
here  an  old  general  named  Darlington  ;  he  died,  and  then  Mr.  Miles  was 
assigned  here,  about  1871  or  1872;  then  I  went  to  Washington  with  a 
delegation  of  Indians,  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes ;  after  getting  there,  a 
delegation  of  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Northern  Arapahoes  also  arrived 
there.  We  were  told  by  the  Commissioner  that  he  wanted  us  to  give 
our  children  to  the  agent  to  be  instructed  in  the  school ;  the  agent  went 
there,  to  Washington,  with  us;  we  promised  that  we  would  give  our 
children  up  to  the  agent  to  go  to  school ;  we  told  the  Commissioner  we 
had  no  objection  to  giving  up  our  children  to  the  agent  to  be  sent  to 
school.  Then  the  Commissioner  said  that  he  would  have  houses  built 
for  US,  and  would  give  us  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  chickens,  and  other 
things  to  start  us  on  the  white  man's  road.  The  agent  was  there  at  that 
coun  cil  and  heard  what  was  said  by  the  Commissioner  about  what  was 
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going  to  be  farntsbed.  A  long  time  has  passed  since  then.  I  bave  re-  . 
peatedly  been  to  tbe  agent  and  bave  asked  bim  "  Wbenare  yoii  going  to 
give  as  tbose  borses,  and  those  cattle,  and  tbosp>  hogs  and  chickens  f 
When  are  you  going  to  bu  Id  us  those  houses  f  When  are  tbose  other 
promises  going  to  be  fulfilled  that  were  made  us  when  in  Washington  ?  ^ 
Bat  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  what  I  have  said ;  he  pays  less  and 
ks)  attention  as  the  years  go  by,  and  now  appears  to  care  less  than  ever 
for  our  wants.  We  ask  for  tbe  fulfillment  of  those  pro|uisos  in  vain.  If 
they  had  not  intended  to  fulfill  them  they  ought  not  to  have  made  them ; 
then  we  would  not.  have  been  all  the  time  expecting  them  and  felt  dis- 
appointed, and  as  if  we  had  been  wrongly  treated  when  we  failed  to  get 
them. 

When  I  went  to  Washington  I  was  well  treated;  they  gave  me  pres- 
ents, and  they  promised  me  that  tbe  agent  would  be  furnished  a  lot  of 
annuity  goods  to  be  distributed  among  my  people.  The  goods  were 
afterward  sent  here  ;  they  were  brought  to  this  agency  in  wagons  5  they 
were  seen  to  be  here ;  but  instead  ^f  issuing  them  the  agent  has  hid  them 
away ;  he  stowed  them  away,  ana  used  them  in  the  mission ;  some  of 
them  are  used  up,  and  some  of  them  are  there  yet.  Those  goods  were 
brought  here,  according  to  promise,  to  bo  given  to  the  Indians.  More- 
over, from  time  to  time,  at  tbe  yearly  issues,  a  part  of  our  annuities  bave 
been  stolen  from  us — misappropriated — issues  that  we  were  to  get  every 
year,  since  that  talk  in  Washington. 

Instead  of  getting  additional  rations  as  we  were  promised,  our  rations 
have  been  getting  worse  and  worse  every  year.  When  we  first  came 
here  we  got  along  with  the  beef  and  other  rations  without  getting  hun- 
gry, but  from  year  to  year  they  hav€  grown  less  and  less,  as  well  as 
poorer  and  poorer,  until  now  we  are  hungry  all  the  time.  Tbe  principal 
trouble  is  with  the  beef;  it  is  poor,  and  there  is  not  nearly  enough  of  it. 
Tbe  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  bave  talked  about  it;  they  met  together 
and  consulted  upon  the  subject ;  they  thought  it  would  be  good  to  speak 
to  the  agent  about  it;  they  thought  the  agent  was  the  one  to  speak  to  first, 
and  they  selected  me  to  speak  to  him  about  the  matter.  I  did  so.  I 
told  tbe  agent  it  didn't  matter  so  much  about  the  issues  of  sugax  and 
coffee  and  flour  being  small  if  we  could  only  have  enough  beef  to  eat ; 
we  eat  all  tbe  beet  that  is  now  given  us  in  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
for  tbe  rest  of  tbe  week  we  do  not  have  any. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  was  this  conversation  ? — A.  I  have  talked  with  him  about 
it  often,  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Lately! — A.  Yes;  only  a  short  time  ago.  I  have  repeatedly  spoken 
to  him  about  having  houses  built.  Quite  a  number  of  tbe  Arapahoes 
and  Cheyennes  want  to  do  as  tbe  Commissioner  told  them  to  do — to  try 
to  farm,  to  raise  corn,  and  so  on — but  a  great  many  of  them  have  not 
been  able  to  get  plows ;  a  large  number  of  tbem  want  houses,  but  can- 
not get  them.  And  matters  are  getting  worse  all  the  time.  For  the  last 
month  we  have  been  getting.  less  beef  than  ever  before  ;  forty  or  fifty 
persons  get  only  one  beef  for  a  week,  when  awhile  ago  a  beef  was  given 
to  every  twenty  or  thirty  persons. 

Q.  Are  they  not  heavier  than  they  were  before  ? — A.  That  must  be 
the  way  of  it,  but  they,  the  Indians,  do  not  take  that  into  consideration. 
Another  evil  that  results  from  this  way  of  letting  so  many  of  them,  all 
together,  have  one  steer,  is  tbis:  When  one  ox  is  killed  for  a  company 
of  say  forty-five  persons,  they  try  to  arrange  so  as  to  have  just  about 
that  many  in  a  neighborhood ;  now  if  a  part  of  them  are  not  there,  if 
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four  or  five  of  tbem  are  camped  out  somewhere  else,  they  can't  get  in 
with  anybody  for  this  beef,  and  are  cutirely  left  out;  they  get  none  at 
all. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  the  beeves  delivered  to  the  chiefs  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  was  going  to  say  that  for  some  reasons  it  would  be  better  to 
have  smaller  beeves  ;  it  would  be  handier  dividing  them  up  ;  it  is  not 
handy  to  gather  for  meals,  for  one  beef,  to  the  extent  of  forty  or  fitty 
Indians,  as  they  are  scattered  around  all  over  the  country.  Another 
thing  is,  the  cattle  ought  to  be  kept  of  one  standard — as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible of  the  same  size ;  when  one  day  a  steer  is  given  out  that  is  large 
enough  for  forty-five  persons,  and  the  next  one  is  only  large  enough  for 
thirty  or  thirty-five,  the  company,  as  it  was  before,  has  to  break  up; 
the  extra  ones  are  not  enough  to  form  into  another  company  that  can 
have  a  steer  of  its  own,  and  there  is  great  trouble  and  confusion  some- 
times in  their  so  arranging  themselves  as  to  get  their  rightful  share  of 
the  beef.  Another  reason  why  the  Indians  rather  have  smaller  cattle 
is,  they  utilize  the  whole  thing — all  the  otlal,  the  iusides,  as  well  as  the 
hide,  which  belongs  to  them  and  whiJli  they  sell ;  and  there  is  a  larger 
percentage  of  that  sort  of  material  in  a  small  animal  than  in  a  large 
one. 

Q.  Has  he  not  got  along  about  to  the  point  where  he  is  going  to 
speak  of  the  coming  of  the  Northern  Cheyenues  1  (This  to  the  inter- 
])reter,  who  translates  the  suggestion  to  the  witness.) — A.  Yes;  the 
Northern  Cheyennes  came  down  here,  after  traveling  a  long  journey ; 
after  two  or  three  issues,  thev  found  that  the  rations  were  not  such  as 
they  had  been  promise<l  they  were  to  get,  not  even  so  good  as  they  used 
to  get  up  north ;  they  had  a  talk  about  it  with  the  agent,  but  that  did 
no  good;  they  soon  began  to  get  discontented  and  to  talk  about  going 
back  north. 

Q.  What  did  the  Arapahoes  desire  about  that ;  did  they  want  them 
to  go  back  or  to  stay  here? — A.  They  got  along  very  pleasantly  with 
the  Arapahoes ;  the  Arapahoes  were  very  glad  to  see  them  ;  as  soon  as 
they  got  down  here  we  began  inviting  them  to  our  feasts ;  we  went  vis- 
iting each  other,  and  were  on  first-rate  terms;  but  after  a  little  the 
Northern  Cheyennes  got  dissatisfied  about  their  rations  and  scared  on 
account  of  the  sickness  that  happened  to  be  here  that  summer. 

Q.  How  did  the  Southern  Cheyennes  receive  them  f — A.  I  did  not 
hear  of  any  disagreements  between  them  ;  I  know  the  Southern  Chey- 
ennes extended  an  invitation  to  the  Northern  Cheyenues  to  come  down 
to  this  country  and  live  with  them.  The  first  trouble  or  cause  of  dis- 
content that  I  heard  of  was  their  food,  and  afterward  the  sickness  that 
occurred  among  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Reserva- 
tion secured  to  them  by  the  treaty? — A.  The  Commissioner  told  me 
that  the  Arapahoe  Reservation  was  to  be  all  the  country  between  the 
Cimarron  River  and  the  main  Canadian,  and  extending  from  where  the 
cattle-trail  crosses  the  Canadian  and  Cimarron  to  the  other  side  of 
Camp  Supply.  (Explanation  by  the  interpreter — "  meaning  the  one- 
hundredth  meridian.'^)  The  Cheyenne  country  was  to  be  separate;  they 
were  to  have  another  reservation.  Their  reservation  was  to  extend 
from  the  Cimarron  River  to  the  Kansas  line,  the  Cimarron  being  the 
southern  line.  This  would  run  their  reservation  to  a  point  at  the  place 
where  the  Kansas  line  crosses  the  Cimarron,  and  leave  tbem  a  three- 
cornered  place  between  the  Cimarron  and  the  Arkansas.  This  is  what 
I  was  told;  it  was  merely  talked  of,  I  understood;  I  never  knew 
whether  it  was  actually  settled  that  it  should  be  so. 
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Q.  Who  came  here  first,  the  Chejennes  or  the  Arapahoes  t — A.  They 
both  came  here  together. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  Arapahoes  living  in  the  Cheyenne  Reservation — in 
that  region  between  the  Cimarron  and  the  Arkansas  Rivers  that  you  say 
you  understood  was  to  be  their  reservation  f — A.  There  are  no  Arapa- 
hoes on  the  other  side  of  the  Cimarron,  and  1  do  not  know  of  any 
Cheyennes  over  there;  they  have  both  been  staying  here  together. 
When  the  Cheyennes  began  to  farm  here — to  raise  corn  in  this  country 
— it  did  not  look  right  to  me ;  for  I  understood  that  this  was  our  conn- 
try,  the  Arapahoe  Reservation,  and  that  the  Cheyennes  were  to  have  a 
separate  reservation  up  there. 

Q.  Are  any  of  your  people  raising  corn  in  this  country  and  settling 
down  to  farming? — A.  Nearly  all  the  Arapahoes  are  engsiged  in  farm- 
ing to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Q.  Have  they  got  lands  set  apart  to  them  by  the  government,  and 
papers  to  show  that  those  are  their  lauds  ? — A.  None  of  them  have  any 
papers  to  show  for  their  lands ;  no  land  is  assigned  to  them  in  that  way, 
at  all ;  they  just  go  and  pick  out  a  place  and  tell  the  agent  they  are 
going  to  farm  there,  and  stick  up  a  sign  so  that  people  can  see  that  they 
are  farming  that  place  ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  been  trying  to  raise  any  cattle ;  and,  if  so,  what  success 
have  you  had ! — A.  Some  few  of  the  Arapahoes  have  cattle  of  their 
own  ;  I  have  more  than  any  other  Arapahoe. 

Q.  Has  the  government  ever  furnished  the  Arapahoes,  or  any  of  them, 
with  agricultural  implements  ? — A.  Yes  ;  it  has  furnished  some  of  them 
with  plows  and  hoes  and  harness  ;  there  were  not  enough  harness  fur* 
nished  to  go  with  the  plows,  and  they  had  to  borrow  from  one  another. 

Q*  Dq  yon  raise  any  horses  and  mules ! — A.  Some  of  them  have  a 
good  many  ponies,  but  very  few  of  them  have  mules;  here  and  there 
you  will  find  an  Indian  with  one  or  two  mules.  The  most  of  them  do 
their  plowing  with  ponies,  and  they  have  a  hard  time  doing  it;  they 
are  green  at  it,  they  do  not  understand  breaking ;  bnt  still  they  man- 
age to  get  along  in  some  way,  and  do  the  best  they  can. 

Q.  Do  they  succeed  in  raising  good  crops  f — A.  This  year  a  great 
portion  of  the  Crop  has  failed  on  account  of  there  being  no  rain  ;  here 
and  there  in  places,  where  the  ground  is  not  so  dry  as  it  is  in  other 
places,  there  is  very  good  crops. 

Q,  Have  you  ever  tried  to  raise  wheat  f — A.  The  government  has 
never  issued   any  wheat  to  us  so   that  we  could  have  any  for  seed. 
While^we  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  government, 
and  done  everything  that  has  been  demanded  of  us,  the  agent  haa 
}>aid  no  heed  to  our  wants,  nor  given  any  attention  to  our  requests;  all 
his  promises  have  failed.    The  Arapahoes  are  trying  to  live  in  the  best 
way  they  know  how,  at  peace   with  everybody,  doing   whatever  the 
agent  demahds  of  them;  when  the  agent  asked  them  to  get*  wagons 
and  pay  for  them  by  hauling  supplies  from  Wichita,  when  they  had  to 
make  three  or  four  trips  to  Wichita  to  pay  for  a  wagon,  they  did  it,  and 
afterward  they  still  kept  on  hauling  their  supplies  for  what  pay  they 
then  got.    They  furnished  fifteen  of  their  young  men  for  a  police  force^ 
in  response  to  the  call  made  upon  them  by  the  agent  to  look  out  for 
horse- thieves  and  other  mischief-doers.    I  hope  yon  will  tell  the  Great 
Father  in  Washington  what  I  have  said  to  yon,  and  hope  it  will  have  a 
good  effect. 

Q.  How  many  Arapahoes  are  there  ? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  get  at  it, 
there  must  be  something  over  two  thousand.  I  am  very  glad  that  yoa 
have  come ;  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you,  to 
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explain  tbis  condition  of  affairs  amon^  us,  and  tell  you  why  we  are 
dissatisfied  and  what  we  tbiiik«  ought  to  be  done,  in  order  that  we  way 
get  along  better  and  be  more  contented.  1  have  spoken  to  the  aoreut 
about  these  things  from  time  to  time,  a  great  many  times:  and  when 
the  agent  told  me  it  was  not  his  fault,  I  tried  to  get  him  to  let  me  go  to 
Washington  and  talk  there,  but  the  agent  would  not  permit  that;  so  I 
am  glad  that  you  have  come,  that  I  can  talk  to  you  here. 

Q.  Where  do  these  Arapahoes  live — all  over  their  reservation  or 
right  around  here  ? — A.  The  most  of  them  live  close  about  here ;  some 
of  them  are  on  the  Canadian,  ten  or  twelve  miles  away,  and  others 
down  on  the  North  Fork,  about  the  same  distance ;  the  farthest  off  are 
those  on  the  North  Fork,  as  far  as  fifty  miles.  You  can  count  on  fifteen 
hundred — that  is,  three  fourths  of  the  whole  number — being  within 
twelve  miles  from  here. 

Q.  Do  they  live  in  houses  or  tepees  ? — A.  They  all  live  in  tepees  but 
one ;  they  are  in  small  bands. 

Q.  Do  those  who  cultivate  grouud.live  near  the  streams,  or  out  on  the 
prairie? — A.  They  live  altogether  oii  the  prairies ;  none  of  them  are  far 
away  from  streams 

Q.  How  is  it  about  their  health  now  ? — A.  There  is  some  sickness 
now,  especially  among  the  children  ;  there  has  been  more  pr  less  sick- 
ness among  them  ever  since  they  were  removed  down  to  this  agency; 
before  they  were  brought  down  here,  when  they  lived  a  hundred  miles 
farther  west,  they  were  always  healthy;  but  since  they  came  east,  into 
a  lower  country  than  before,  there  has  always  been  more  or  less  sickness 
among  them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  sickness  is  most  common  among  them  f — A.  They 
get  yellow  in  the  eyes  and  yellow  in  the  skin,  and  have  chills  and  vomit 
a  great  deal,  and  have  headache  and  fever.  [Explanation  by  the  inter* 
])reter:  ^^  I  should  judge  ho  meant  fever  and  ague,  and  malarial 
fevers  ".] 

Q.  What  doctors  attend  them  in  their  sickness? — A.  All  the  time 
heretofore,  np  to  this  summer,  they  have  had  one  physician,  and  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  good  at  curing  their  diseases ;  but  this  summer 
another  doctor,  a  young  man,  has  furnished  medicines. 

Q.  (To  the  interpreter.)  Do  they  pay  for  their  own  medicines,  or  does 
the  government  furnish  them? — A.  The  government  furnishes  them. 

Q.  (To  witness.)  Was  there  more  sickness  among  the  Northern  Chey- 
enues  than  amOng  the  Arapahoes,  and  the  Southern  Cheyennes,  that  were 
down  here  before  ! — A.  The  sickness  was  just  the  same  with  the  Arapa- 
hoes as  with  the  Cheyennes;  it  was  an  unusually  sickly  summer;  the 
measles  got  among  the  children  was  what  made  it  worse.  1  hope  this 
talk  will  result  in  good  to  both  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  when  the 
Great  Father  at  Washington  hears  of  it.  1  am  the  head  man  ot  my 
tribe ;  I  am  the  man  who  has  led  my  people  to  go  in  the  good  road, 
and  brought  them  where  they  are  now ;  they  do  not  all  of  them  do 
everything  they  ought  to;  but  there  are  some  who  have  followed  my 
example,  and  are  trying  to  do  right.  Although  I  am  the  head  chief  of 
the  Arapahoes,  I  have  had  nothing  given  me  more  than  is  given  to  the 
poorest  of  my  people. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  What  kind  of  goods  are  they  that  have  been  withheld  from  your 
people  and  not  delivered  ? — A.  There  is  a  great  big  herd  of  cattle  over 
yonder  on  the  Salt  Fork — on  the  prairie  betweeu  Pond  Creek  and  the 
(3imarron ;  I  hear  it  said  it  is  agent  Miles's  herd  of  cattle  ;  I  would  like 
to  know  who  gave  him  that  big  herd  of  cattle. 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  yon  think  belongs  to  your  people  that 
has  been  withheld? — ^A.  Yes^  goods  of  all  kinds  that  have  been  fur- 
nished for  issue  and  sent  here  by  the  government  for  the  Indians; 
blankets^  and  calicoes,  and  clothing,  and  canvas  for  lodges. 

Q.  Where  is  it  now  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  where  all  of  it  is ;  but  lots 
of  it  is  stored  over  here  at  the  school-house,  over  at  the  mission. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Has  not  a  United  States  oflScer  been  present  every  year  when  these 
goods  were  distributed,  to  see  that  it  was  fairly  donef — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  has  been  one.  (One  of  the  Indians  sitting  beside  the  witness 
said :)  When  the  goods  come,  they  will  tear  off  a  piece  of  cloth  that  big 
(measuring  on  his  arm),  and  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  make  a  shirt  for 
a  man,  nor  a  dress  for  a  woman,  or  even  a  child,  and  it  is  of  no  use  at 
all  to  anybody,  because  there  is  so  little  of  it  that  it  can't  be  made  into 
anything  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  (to  Powder- Fjace) : 

Q.  Have  you  seen  these  goods  yourself,  that  you  say  belong  to  you, 
but  have  been  withheld  from  you  ;  and  do  you  know  them  to  have  been 
brought  down  here  for  the  Arapahoes,  and  not  for  some  other  Indians? 
— A.  I  do  not  claim  that  they  were  brought  down  for  the  Arapahoes 
alone,  but  for  the  Arapahoes  and  Oheyennes.  When  I  asked  why  those 
goods  were  not  given  out  to  the  Indians,  I  was  told  they  were  brought 
to  be  given  to  the  school ;  that  they  were  intended  for  the  mission.  It 
is  possible  it  may  so,  but  I  thought  not  so ;  I  would  like  to  know  now 
whether  it  is  so  or  not.  Although  these  things  have  been  going  on  a 
long  time,  my  heart  has  been  strong ;  I  have  not  gone  into  any  quarrel 
with  the  agent,  nor  made  complaints,  but  waited  for  an  opportunity 
like  this.  I  hope  when  you  get  back  to  Washington  you  will  try  to 
have  the  Great  Father  there  give  us  another  agent,  one  who  will  have 
houses  built  for  ns^  and  who  will  do  what  we  have  been  promised  would 
be  done  for  us.  This  is  my  last  request.  I  hope  I  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, some  of  these  days,  to  go  to  Washington  again.  •  I  am  done. 


WILD  HOG'S  WIFE. 

Fort  Reno,  Ind.  Tbr.,  August  19,  1879. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Question.  What  is  your  name  in  the  Cheyenne  language  f — Answer. 
"  Ot-tum-mi-ne." 

Q.  Did  you  come  from  the  north,  with  your  tribe,  to  live  here  T — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  they  not  stay  here  all  of  them  when  they  got  here  ? — A. 
The  main  thing  I  complained  of  was  that  we  didn't  get  enough  to  eat ; 
my  children  nearly  starved  to  death;  then  sickness  came  and  there  was 
nothing  good  for  them  to  eat ;  for  a  long  time  the  most  they  had  to  eat 
was  corn  meal  and  salt.  Three  or  four  children  died  every  day  for  a  while 
and  that  frightened  us. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  since  you  came  back  f — A.  I  cannot 
tell  just  how  long;  but  it  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  that  I  came 
back. 

Q.  Do  you  live  with  the  Southern  Cheyennes  now  ! — A.  I  am  living 
with  the  band  I  came  down  here  with,  the  Little  Chief  band. 

3  Ch 
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Q.  Are  you  auy  better  satisfied  now  than  you  were  before  you  went 
away  ? — A.  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  bettered  any ;  we  now  get  only  one 
beef  now  to  every  forty  five  persons. 

Q.  Do  they  not  have  as  much  beef  as  they  need  1 — A.  I  do  not  have 
near  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  have ;  our  people  generally  are  without 
meat  altogether  two  or  three  days  in  every  week. 

Q.  Do  you  not  get  as  much  as  the  men  f — A.  We  all  get  the  sauie. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  none  of  them  get  enough  to  eat  f — A.  Yes; 
they  most  all  feel  the  same  way — all  make  the  same  complaint. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sickness  among  them  now  f — A.  There  is  consider- 
able sickness,  but  not  so  much  as  there  was  when  we  first  came  here. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  work  of  any  kind  ;  if  so,  what? — A.  I  do  not  do 
anything  except  carry  wood  and  water ;  I  do  not  know  what  else  I  can 
do;  the  Indian  I  live  with  is  not  farming,  and  has  nothing  to  do. 

Q.  If  your  husband  were  living  with  you,  wonld  there  be  anything  you 
could  do  toward  fielping  yourself? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  your  husband  were  here,  and  should  have  cattle  given  him,  so 
that  you  and  he  could  take  care  of  them,  and  after  a  while  have  a  herd 
of  your  own,  would  you  do  itt — A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  we  could  get  the  cattle,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  get  the  cat- 
tle ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  farm  when  we  have  nothing  to 
farm  with. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  two  or  three  cows,  would  you  keep  them  and  let 
them  have  calves,  and  after  a  while  grow  into  a  herd,  or  would  yon  kill 
tliem  and  eat  them  T — A.  We  would  not  kill  them  if  we  had  anything 
else  to  eat ;  if  we  should  not  get  any  more  beef  than  we  do  now  I  doa't 
know  whether  we  could  keep  them  or  not. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee  ? — A.  I 
have  felt  good  that  you  have  come  and  have  sent  for  me,  and  have  talked 
with  me.  I  wish  you  would  do  what  you  can  to  get  my  husband  re- 
leased ;  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  him  released,  as  I  am  very  poor 
here  and  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of  me.  If  he  were  released,  he 
would  €ome  down  hereand  we  would  live  together  quietly  and  do  no  harm 
to  anybody  and  make  no  trouble.  But  I  never  should  get  over  my  de- 
sire to  get  back  north;  I  should  always  want  to  get  back  where  my 
children  were  born  and  died  and  were  buried ;  for  that  country  is  better 
than  this  in  every  respect. 

Q.  What  is  better  in  that  other  country  that  in  this  f — A.  Everything 
is  better;  there  is  abundance  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills,  in  the  country 
we  came  from,  while  there  is  no  gold  here ;  there  is  plenty  of  good,  cold 
water  there,  pure  water,  while  here  the  water  is  not  good ;  it  is  not  so 
hot  there,  nor  so  sickly.  Everything  is  better  there  than  here.  Are  yon 
going  back  to  where  my  husband  is  f 

Mr.  Dawes.  We  do  not  expect  to  go  there. 

Witness.  Can  you  tell  when  he  is  likely  to  be  released  ! 

Mr.  Dawes.  We  cannot  tell. 


WHIRLWIND. 

Fort  Reno,  Ikd.  Tbr.,  Aug.  19, 1879. 

Whirlwind,  White  Horse,  and  Big  Horse,  representatives  of  the 
Southern  Cbeyennes,  seated  themselves  together,  and  the  first  named 
was  examined  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 
Question.  How  long  have  you  been  a  chief  among  the  Southern  Obey- 
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ennesf — Answer.  I  have  been  a  chief  for  many  years ;  it  may  have  been 
fifteen  years  or  more;  ever  since  I  was  a  young  man.  Since  I  have  been 
a  chief  I  have  never  done  anything  to  be  ashamed  of.  Here  is  a  medal, 
received  on  one  of  my  visits  to  Washington,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  it. 

Q.  How  long  since  the  Northern  Oheyennes  and  Southern  Gheyennes 
separated? — A.  It  must  be  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  or  more ;  when 
my  father  was  a  boy  they  separated,  and  a  part  of  them  came  south. 

Q.  Do  yon  consider  the  Northern  Gheyennes  and  Southern  Gheyennes 
as  being  still  one  tribe  of  Indians? — A.  Although  they  have  been  long 
separated,  and  been  like  different  tribes  in  a  great  many  respects,  still 
they  speak  the  same  language,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
themselves  the  same  tribe. 

Q,  Were  you  glad  to  have  the  Northern  Gheyennes  come  down  here 
and  live  with  you  ? — A.  We  were  very  glad  when  they  first  came  down 
here;  glad  to  have  them  come  together  again. 

Q.  Did  all  the  Southern  Gheyennes  feel  the  same  way  !— A.  So  far  as 
I  know,  we  all  felt  glad  to  have  th^  come  down  here ;  we  felt  as  though 
the  Northern  Gheyennes  were  a  part  of  our  people,  our  brothers,  and 
were  gratified  to  have  them  with  us. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  going  to  Washington  with  a  number  of  other 
chiefs  in  1873? — A.  I  remember  going  there  six  years  ago,  whatever 
date  that  was ;  Little  Rogue,  Stone  Galf,  and  White  Horse,  here,  went 
there  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  What  was  your  purpose  in  going  to  Washington  at  that  time? — 
A.  We  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Northern  Gheyennes, 
and  having  a  council  in  regard  to  bringing  the  Northern  Gheyennes  and 
Northern  Arapahoes  down  here ;  to  meet  as  we  are  meeting  with  you 
here  today,  and  talk  upon  that  subject.  * 

Q.  Did  all  the  chiefs  who  went  with  you  tell  the  Northern  Gheyennes 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  have  them  come  down  here? — A.  Yes;  we 
all  of  us  told  them  that  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  them  come 
down  here;  we  said  to  them,  "  We  are  the  biggest  part  of  the  tribe,  you 
are  the  smallest  part ;  we  have  plenty  of  buffalo  and  other  game  to 
hunt;  we  would  very  much  like  to  have  you  come  down  herewith  us." 

Q.  When  the  Northern  Gbeyennes  came  down  here,  did  the  Southern 
Gheyennes  receive  them  cordially,  or  was  there  trouble  between  them,  or 
has  there  been  any  trouble  between  them  since  that  time  ? — A.  When  they 
came  down  we  welcomed  them  warmly;  we  said  to  them,  ^^  Brothers, 
we  are  very  glad  you  have  come  down  and  joined  us;  we  are  glad  you 
have  come  to  make  this  your  country,  to  live  with  us  as  one  people ; 
now  we  want  you  to  join  us  in  whatever  we  have  already  commenced  to 
do ;  to  learn  how  to  farm,  as  we  have  done;  to  give  your  children  up  to 
the  schools,  as  we  have  dpne.''  Then  we  went  and  bought  provisions 
and  invited  them  to  a  feast  with  us,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  them. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  Northern  Gheyennes  became  discontented  down 
here? — A.  I  didn't  hear  any  of  them  talk  especially  about  wanting  to 
get  back  until  after  the  first  winter;  but  they  were  disappointed  in  what 
they  had  issued  to  them ;  and  it  was  very  sickly  for  a  while  after  they 
came  down,  and  a  great  many  of  them  were  sick,  and  quite  a  number 
of  them  died ;  and  in  the  spring  I  began  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  wanting  to  go  back. 

Q.  Had  the  Northern  Gheyennes  the  same  rations  issued  to  them  that 
were  issued  to  the  Southern  Gheyennes,  and  in  the  same  way  ? — A.  If 
rations  were  issued  to  anybody  different  from  others  I  did  not  know  it; 
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everybody  had  the  same  amoaDt  issued  ia  the  same  way.  Arapaboes^ 
Southern  Cbeyeunes,  and  Northern  Gheyennes. 

Q.  Was  there  enough  issued  to  the  Northern  Gheyennes  to  keep  them 
from  being  hungry  ? — A.  One  thing  that  they  said  was  true;  though  I 
did  not  see  anybody  starve,  I  know  that  they  did  not  get  enough  to 
keep  them  ifrom  being  hungry^.  They  were  a  people  brought  up  to  live 
on  meat,  and  having  meat  for  their  main  subsistence ;  and  when  they 
came  down  here  they  could  not  get  as  much  meat  as  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  having ;  they  did  not  get  meat  enough  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  sick  ;  their  stomachs  troubled  them. 

Q.  Was  the  amount  of  meat  that  was  issued  enough  to  keep  the 
Southern  Gheyennes  from  getting  hungry  f — A.  Knowing  you  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  government,  I  speak  to  you  as  to  the  President. 
I  will  tell  you  just  what  is  the  truth.  I  must  say  they  never  did  have 
enough  to  keep  them  from  getting  hungry;  the  Southern  Gheyennes  and 
the  Arapahoes  got  as  hungry  as  the  Northern  Gheyennes. 

Q.  Did  the  Southern  Gheyennes  htfve  cattle  and  products  of  work  on 
land,  which  the  Northern  Gheyennes  did  not  have ;  or  did  they  have 
more  game  and  more  chances  to  hunt,  or  more  guns  and  ammunition, 
and  permission  to  go,  or  other  advantages  which  left  them  more  food, 
or  an  opportunity  to  get  more  food  than  the  Northern  Gheyennes  7 — A. 
The  Southern  Gheyennes  were  a  little  better  off,  in  some  respects ;  some 
of  them  had  raised  some  com ;  they  advised  the  Northern  Gheyennes  to 
do  likewise;  some  of  the  Southern  Gheyennes  had  some  cattle,  which 
helped  them  out  a  little  once  in  a  while.  We  were  no  better  off  as  to 
guns  than  they  ;  neither  they  nor  we  could  get  ammunition  for  our  guns; 
we  were  not  allowed  to  buy  ammunition;  if  we  could  have  had  plenty 
of  ammunition,  it  would  lave  helped  us  a  great  deal,  we  could  have  killed 
antelope,  and  if  we  could  not  have  found  antelope  we  could  have  killed 
turkey.  This  would  have  furnished  us  food  during  the  two  or  three  days 
in  the  week  when  we  had  no  beef. 

Q.  Did  the  Northern  Gheyennes,  after  their  arrival  here,  and  before 
Dull  Knife's  band  broke  away,  have,  all  the  time,  full  rations  of  beef, 
flour,  and  other  things  issued  to  them  ? — A.  There  was  seldom  a  time  but 
something  or  other  was  missing  from  the  rations;  they  were  out  of  flour 
a  part  of  the  time,  and  a  part  of  the  time  they  were  out  of  bacon ;  they 
were  always  out  of  something  that  ought  to  have  been  issued. 

Q.  Was  there  much  sickness  that  year;  and,  if  so,  was  there  more 
sickness  among  the  Northern  Gheyennes  than  among  the  Southern 
Gheyennes! — A.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  sickness  that  year;  it  was 
unhealthy  generally  for  all  the  Indians  here;  but  I  think  a  larger  pro- 
portion died  among  the  Northern  Gheyennes  than  among  the  Indians 
who  had  always  been  living  in  the  south. 

Q,  Do  Indians,  when  sick,  desire  to  have  medicines  given  to  them  like 
white  men  bj'  a  doctor,  or  do  they  prefer  their  own  medicines? — A.  In 
most  cases  where  they  are  sick  they  call  for  the  agency  physician  ;  but 
at  the  time  the  Northern  Gheyennes  first  came  here  the  medicines  most 
needed  were  not  to  be  had  of  the  doctor  at  the  agency ;  he  had  none  on 
hand,  he  said ;  and  when  they  sent  for  the  doctor  he  would  not  come ; 
there  were  a  great  many  sick,  and  he  was  attending  to  other  people,  and 
so  could  not  attend  to  them,  besides  his  medicines  of  the  kind  they 
needed  were  all  used  up. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  Northern  Gheyennes  died  ! — A.  (After  consult- 
ing for  some  time  with  his  companions:)  I  don't  know,  a  great  many  of 
them  died. 

Q.  Did  the  Southern  Gheyennes,  Northern  Gheyennes,  and  Atapahoes 
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all  get  the  same  annuities  f — A.  In  regard  to  clothing  and  goods,  they 
Lave  been  always  issued  in  the  same  way,  to  one  tribe  as  to  another. 
Bat  I  mast  say  they  have  been  issaed  very  poorly;  in  is^aing  calico,  I 
don't  know  what  use  they  expected  us  to  make  of  a  piece  of  calico  as  big 
as  a  handkerchief;  it  wouldn't  make  a  shirt,  and  I  don't  know  what  it 
would  make ;  then  when  they  issued  canvas,  they  issued  not  enough  to 
make  a  tent,  and  and  I  don't  know  what  it  would  make.  It  was  of  no 
use  at  all. 

Q.  Have  all  the  annuities  been  paid  you,  to  which  you  have  been  en- 
titled, during  the  past  few  years  T — A.  I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
goods — stuff  for  lodges,  and  different  kinds  of  cloth,  and  shawls,  and 
all  kinds  of  goods— have  been  taken  over  and  stored  at  the  mission,  and 
have  never  been  issued. 

Q.  Is  this  reservation — this  part  of  the  country  in  which  your  tribe  is 
now  staying — the%ne  upon  which  you  were  located  by  the  government  T 
Do  you  consider  this  your  reservation  t — A.  We  always  have  consid- 
ered this  our  country,  in  common  with  the  Arapahoes ;  we  were  told 
this  when  we  were  first  brought  down  here — the  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoes. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  T 
— A.  I  have  always  understood  £hat  the  reservation  of  the  Gheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  extended  from  the  Kansas  line  to  the  Canadian  Biver, 
and  from  the  cattle-trail  below  here  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gamp  Sup- 
ply (the  one  hundredth  meridian). 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  reservation  of  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  f — A.  At  the  meeting  in  Washington,  when  we  first  invited 
the  l^orthern  Cheyennes  to  come  down  here,  wa  told  them  that  we  had  a 
large  country  here — large  enough  to  have  the  Isorthern  Gheyennes  hold 
it  in  common  with  the  Southern  Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes;  and  that 
we  would  be  willing  and  glad  to  have  them  come  down  and  live  with 
OS.  There  was  no  arrangement  for  the  Northern  Gheyennes  to  have  a 
separate  reservation. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  understand  that  they,  or  any  other  tribe,  had  papers 
made  out  for  particular  lands,  which  they  could  have  and  hold,  and 
nobody  else  take  from  them  t — ^A.  No ;  the  promises  that  were  made, 
and  everything  that  was  said,. were  only  verbal ;  the  only  thing  I  have 
to  show  for  that  visit  is  this  medal. 

Q.  Have  your  tribe,  or  any  of  them,  received  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments which  were  promised  them  T — A.  Plows  and  farming  implements 
have  been  given  to  a  good  many ;  but  the  larger  portion  have  not  re- 
ceived anything  to  farm  with  yet. 

Q.  Have  you  wanted  them? — A.  All  the  Southern  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  want  these  things ;  they  have  been  trying  to  elbow  each  other 
out  of  the  way  in  order  to  get  them  ;  not  half  as  many  got  them  as 
wanted  them. 

Q.  What  reason  does  the  agent  give  for  not  issuing  these  things  to 
your  people  ? — A.  He  said  that  the  supply  was  exhausted,  and  he  had 
no  more  to  give. 

Q.  Have  the  Northern  Gheyennes  had  anything  of  the  sort  given 
them — agricultural  implements,  seeds,  &c.  f — A.  Some  of  them  also  re- 
ceived these  things,  but  others  did  not,  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  Northern  Gheyennes  wanted  to 
go  to  farming,  beyond  the  number  that  received  farming  implements  f — 
A.  All  those  that  didn't  run  away  with  Dull  Knife  wanted  to  farm,  but 
most  of  them  could  not  get  any  farming  implements ;  those  who  ran 
away  with  Dull  Knife  did  not  want  them. 
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Q.  How  loug  did  the  discontent  exist  among  the  Northern  Gheyennes 
before  they  ran  away  ?~ A.  I  did  not  hear  any  complaints  made,  nor 
any  talk  about  going:  back,  antil  the  spring  after  the  sammer  when  they 
arrived.  The  winter  had  passed,  and  they  had  been  oat  on  a  hunt ; 
'  towards  sammer  they  wanted  to  go  out  again  ;  they  said  the  agent  did 
not  listen  favorably  to  their  reqaest,  bat  told  them  they  could  not  go 
out  hunting  any  more ;  he  told  them  that  when  they  went  out  the  winter 
before  the  government  had  to  go  out  and  get  them  back,  and  if  they 
went  out  again  the  government  would  have  to  help  them  back  again. 
They  had  been  complaining  about  the  sickness,  and  the  issues,  and  that 
seemed  to  make  them  feel  worse  yet ;  then  was  the  first  I  heard  them 
talking  about  going  back  north. 

Q.  l5id  you  know  that  they  were  going  before  they  went! — A.  Yes, 
sir,  I  knew  it  a  long  time  before ;  they  did  not  conceal  it  at  all ;  they 
talked  openly  that  they  were  going  back  north  ;  the^told  the  agent  so, 
saying  they  could  not  stand  it  here ;  that  they  wanted  to  go  back,  and 
would  go  back. 

Q.  Would  those  that  remained  have  gone  north  if  they  had  had  horses 
to  go  with  T — A.  I  know  that  a  part  of  them — Living  Bear  and  Standing 
Elk  and  some  others — did  not  go,  because  they  said  the  government 
wanted  them  to  stay,  and  they  would  stay ;  there  may  have  been  some 
who  did  not  go  back  because  they  had  no  horses,  but  I  know  that  the 
reason  why  a  part  of  them  did  not  go  was  because  they  did  not  want 
to  go. 

Q.  Of  those  that  were  here  at  that  time,  have  they  become  more  con- 

«  tented  than  they  were,  or  are  they  now  disposed  .to  remain  here  f — A.  I 

know  that  the  old  band,  who  first  came. down  }iere  have  no  idea  now 

of  leaving  here  and  going  back  north ;  they  intend  to  stay,  and  have 

gone  to  farming,  and  have  given  their  children  to  the  schools. 

Q.  How  about  the  band  that  came  down  here  last  fall  t — A.  A  part 
of  the  band  that  came  down  with  me  are  reconciled  to  the  country,  and 
do  not  want  to  go  back ;  a  part  of  them,  such  as  Crazy  Mule  and  Rag- 
ing Bear,  left  the  discontented  portion  shortly  after  coming  down  here, 
and  do  not  exi)ect  to  go  back ;  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  band  that 
came  down  with  me  are  still  dissatisfied  with  this  country,  and  do  not 
want  to  stay  here. 

Q.  Have  the  Southern  Cheyennes  any  relatives  north  f  Are  any  of 
their  families  related  to  the  Sioux,  or  to  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  or 
are  their  connections  all  here  f — A.  The  Southern  Cheyennes  have  a 
few  relatives  up  there,  but  have  been  away  for  a  long  time ;  their  rela- 
tives up  there  are  mainly  among  the  Bed-Clpud  and  Spotted-Tail  Sioux ; 
there  has  been  a  little  communication  from  time  to  time  between  these 
Indians ;  they  have  traveled  across  the  country  to  visit  each  other,  and 
stopped  for  a  year  or  two  sometimes. 

Q-  Are  the  children  of  the  Southern  Cheyennes,  or  any  of  them, 
attending  school  here ;  if  so,  what  proportion  ? — A.  There  is  about  a 
hundred  of  the  Southern  Cheyenne  children  in  the  school;  that  is  all 
they  want  at  present,  until  they  get  the  other  school  started. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  Northern  Arapahoes  come  down  here  f — A.  No  ; 
they  are  up  north  yet. 

Q.  Do  the  Indians  here  expect  that  the  Northern  Arapahoes  will 
come  down  t«*A.  The  Arapahoes  here  have  been  hoping  to  have  them 
come  down,  just  as  the  Northern  Cheyennes  came  down,  but  they  do 
not  yet  know  whether  they  will  come  down  or  not.  White  Horse  here 
fat  the  left  of  the  witness]  says  to  me  that  he  knows  the  Arapahoes 
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now  here  have  been  expecting  their  brethren  from  the  north  to  come 
down. 

Q.  Do  jon  think  that  a  change  in  the  agent  here  would  make  the  In- 
dians more  contented,  would  lead  to  an  improved  condition  of  affairs, 
and  bring  about  a  better  feeling  f — A.  I  think  they  would  be  better 
satisfied  if  they  could  get  another  agent.  As  for  this  agent  here,  the 
Indians  have  paid  attention  to  all  his  orders  and  been  obedient  to 
all  he  has  said,  in  regard  to  giving  np  their  children  to  go  to  school 
and  everything  else;  but  he  has  not  paid  attention  to  their  wants,  nor 
tried  to  assist  them.  I  think  that  an  agent  with  a  good  heart,  who 
would  be  just  and  kind  to  them,  would  be  better,  aud  the  Indians  would 
be  better  satistied. 

Q.  If  the  Indians  couM  get  some  work  to  do  for  which  they  could  get 
some  pay,  such  as  wood  to  cut  or  haul,  or  hay  to  cut  or  haul,  or  tele- 
graph poles  to  cut,  or  teaming  to  do  other  than  that  which  they  now  do 
with  their  teams,  would  they  be  willing  and  glad  to  do  it,  in  order  to 
get  them  clothing  and  other  things  they  need  ? — A.  Almost  all  the  In^ 
dians,  except  perhaps  these  last  Gheyennes,  would  be  glad  to  get  any 
kind  of  work  to  do  that  they  could  earn  money  by  ;  a  great  many  of 
them  are  already  working — chopping  wood,  getting  in  hay,  making 
brick,  driving  team  for  persons  who  are  breaking  prairie,  and  some  are 
driving  teams  for  the  contractors  on  the  mail-route  from  here  to  Elliot. 

Q.  If  your  people  should  have  cows,  cattle,  &c.,  given  them,  do  you 
think  they  would  keep  them,  and  not  kill  them  until  they  should  in- 
crease and  grow  into  a  herd  so  as  to  enable  them  to  have  beef  of  their 
own  from  their  own  hfirds  f — A.  I  think  that  the  cattle  would  be  a  great 
deal  the  best  thing,  because  sometimes  they  have  all  their  work  for  noth- 
ing in  farming ;  if  there  is  not  sufficient  rain,  they  do  not  get  a  crop.  I 
think' if  the  matter  were  explained  to  the  Indians  they  would  take  care 
of  the  cattle  and  not  kill  them. 

Q.  If  cattle  were  given  to  the  different  lodges,  or  families,  could  they 
keep  them  separate  so  that  every  family  could  have  its  own  cows  and 
its  own  calves  without  getting  into  controversy  as  to  whom  they  be- 
longed, and  quarrelling  with  others  ? — A.  I  think  if  every  family  could 
be  given  six,  or  seven,  or  eight  cows  to  start  with  there  would  be  no 
danger  about  killing  them ;  they  would  take  an  interest  in  them  and 
keep  them.  If  there  were  only  two  or  three  cows  given  to  a  family  they 
would  not  take  so  much  interest  in  them.  It  would  be  harder  to  keep 
them  from  killing  them ;  they  would  not  see  the  increase  fast  enough. 
With  six,  or  sevenj  or  eight  to  a  family  they  could  see  that  in  a  few  years 
they  would  have  enough  of  a  herd  so  that  they  could  sustain  them- 
selves. 

Q.  Suppose  the  government  were  to  .give  the  tribe  five  hundred  cows 
and  divide  them  among  the  separate  families,  could  they  not  herd  them 
all  together,  but  when  they  were  brought  in  each  family  take  out  its  own 
cows  for  milk  T — A.  I  think  it  would  bo  a  good  idea  to  have  a  consider- 
able number  in  a  herd.  I  do  not  know  about  having  them  all  in  one 
herd,  but  may  be  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  in  a  herd  would  be  a  good 
idea.    They  might  be  combined  in  herds  of  various  sizes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  care  would  they  need,  and  what  kind  of  care  would 
they  get  in  the  winter  time  f — A.  There  would  be  no  trouble  in  keeping* 
cows  here  through  the  winter;  they  would  need  no  feed  except  what 
they  found  in  grazing;  that  would  make  it  easier  to  keep  them  here 
than  it  would  be  farther  north.  We  would  only  have  to  herd  them  in 
winter,  the  same  as  in  summer. 
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Q.  How  was  it  last  winter  ? — A.  No  cattle  died  here  last  winter  eitber 
by  freezing  to  death  or  starvation; 

Q.  Was  there  any  snow  on  the  ground  ? — A.  Not  a  great  deal.  - 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  trader  over  here  at  the 
agency  I — A.  We  have  to  pay  very  high  prices  for  what  we  get  there. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  fair  there  at  all.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  Indians  to  have  two  or  three  traders.  Where  there  is  but  one 
trader  he  has  everything  his  own  way.  The  trader  there  has  half- 
breed  traders  to  do  the  trading  with  the  Indians.  They  do  not  give 
them  their  money's  worth.  It  would  be  better  to  have  white  traders 
that  had  no  interpreters  at  all.  The  interpreters  the  Indians  have  to 
trade  with  are  half-breeds,  and  they  could  get  along  better  without  them. 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  other  traders,  so  that  there  would  be  competition 
batween  them ;  then  we  would  not  get  so  little  for  our  money. 

Q.  When  j'our  people  go  to  farming,  do  they  need  houses  at  the  places 
where  they  are  farming?  If  so,  can  they  build  them  themselves,  or 
would  they  want  the  government  to  build  them  T — A.  They  heard  that 
houses  were  going  to  be  built  for  them  a  good  while  ago.  They  would 
be  glad  to  have  houses.  They  would  want  white  people  to  build 
them,  for  the  Indians  do  not  know  how  to  build,  and  have  not  the  im- 
plements to  build  them  with.  They  would  have  to  get  white  people  to 
build  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  military  to  have  control  of  all 
the  affairs  about  an  agency  than  to  have  a  civil  agent  f — A.  The  Indians 
think  another  agent  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  they  think  that  an  agent 
selected  from  civil  life  would  be  more  acceptable  than  a  military  agent. 

Q.  Are  the  Indians  generally  satisfied  with  the  commander  of  the 
post  here  ! — A.  I  do  not  like  to  answer  that  question,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  conceal  anything.  I  have  not  got  anything  especially  to  say  against^ 
him,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  beneficial  policy  to  change  officers  when 
one  had  been  at  the  same  place  a  long  lime.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  there  were  ijot  so  many  troops  here  all  the  time.  It  looks  as  if  the 
government  suspected  the  Indians,  and  this  they  do  not  like.  We  mean 
to  behave  ourselves  and  do  not  like  to  be  suspected. 

Q.  The  government  looks  upon  what  the  Indians  do,  not  upon  what 
they  say;  and  last  year  the  Indians,  some  of  them,  broke  away,  and  the 
government  had  to  send  the  soldiers  after  them  ;  and  the  Great  Father 
at  Washington  does  not  know  whether  he  can  safely  trust  them  all. 
They  did  not,  all  of  them,  make  any  trouble,  but  some  bad  ones  did; 
and  while  he  trusts  the  Indians  in  general  that  are  here  now,  he  does 
not  know  but  there  may  be  some  bad  ones  among  them  who  would  not 
do  what  they  say.  it  is  not  to  do  any  harm  to  good  Indians  that  troops 
are  kept  here,  but  for  fear  lest  there  might  be  some  bad  ones  among 
them. — A.  That  is  so;  but  when  everything  is  right  and  at  peace,  and 
when  the  Northern  Oheyennes  have  become  settled  down  south  here, 
then  to  take  away  some  of  the  soldiers,  so  that  there  should  not  be  so 
inaoy  here,  would  be  well.  Then  the  Indians  would  not  feel  as  if  their 
Great  Father  at  Washington  was  suspicious  of  them. 

Q.  What  do  yon  do  with  your  wagons,  horses,  &c.,  when  you  are  not 
hauling  goods  with  them  from  Wichita! — A.  Our  people  have  some 
wagons,  but  not  as  many  as  they  would  like  to  have ;  those  that  have 
wagons,  the  greater  portion  of  them,  haul  goods  from  Wichita  with 
them ;  those  who  have  already  paid  for  their  wagons  receive  pay  in 
money  for  what  they  haul.  They  would  like  to  have  more  wagons  than 
they  have,  and  would  like  to  have  some  em[)loyment,  sometbiug  to  haul 
and  receive  money  for  hauling;  they  would  like  to  do  almost  any  kind 
of  work  that  would  bring  them  in  money. 
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Q.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  asked,  what  do  your 
people  now  do  with  their  wagons  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  hauling 
goods  from  Wichita  with  them? — A.  When  not  engaged  in  hauling 
goods  from  the  Arkansas  they  use  their  wagons  in  hauling  wood  to  burn, 
and  to  move  with  when  they  are  changing  camps,  and  to  haul  water 
from  the  creeks.  Saving  these  wagons  helps  the  women  a  great  deal, 
for  they  do  not  have  to  bring  wood  as  they  did  before. 

Q.  As  there  is  only  so  much  work  to  do,  if  there  were  any  more  wagons 
given,  each  one  would  receive  less  work.  If  you  had  more  wagons, 
would  you  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  in  out  of  the  rain,  and  be 
careful  not  to  break  them  or  let  them  become  injured  t — A.  Tbey  would 
like  to  have  wagons  for  their  own  use — they  that  are  farming ;  they 
would  have  a  great  deal  of  use  for  them ;  they  love  their  wagons,  and 
take  good  care  of  them  and  of  their  harness,  and  keep  them  out  of  the 
weather. 

Q.  If  your  people  were  provided  with  plows  and  other  agricultural 
implements,  could  they  go  on  farming,  break  up  land,  put  in  crops,  &c., 
without  help,  or  would  they  need  to  have  the  government  break  up  their 
land  and  show  them  how  to  farm  T — A.  We  do  plow  ourselves,  all  of  us, 
and  a  good  many  of  us  have  plows;  but  we  would  rather  have  white 
men  to  help  us,  for  we  are  not  as  used  to  plowing  as  the  white  people 
are,  and  consequently  are  more  awkward ;  our  horses  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  white  men,  and  not  so  strong,  and  fall  down  sometimes ; 
the  sod  is  very  hard  to  plow  through.  We  would  rather  have  better 
horses  and  have  white  men  to  help  us  and  to  show  us  how  to  farm. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  did  not  get  enough  rations,  particularly  of 
beef.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  things  have  been  getting  better  lately 
or  otherwise  in  that  respect? — A.  We  have  been  told  that  things  would 
soon  be  better,  and  we  have  been  hoping  to  see  them  get  better  all  the 
time ;  but,  instead  of  that,  things  have  been  getting  worse  and  worse  all 
the  time ;  every  year  we  receive  less  and  less;  I  don't  see  why  it  is ;  I 
don't  see  why  the  white  man  should  want  to  make  it  any  worse  for  us 
than  it  has  been ;  but  so  it  is. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  say  to  us  before  the  exam- 
ination concludes? — A.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  have  you  intercede  for  us 
that  we  may  have  a  better  beef  issue;  if  they  would  issue  a  small  steer 
to  eaci)  company  of  forty  or  forty-five,  between  the  seven  days,  to  help 
us  out,  it  would  be  a  good  benefit. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  (to  the  interpreter) : 

Q.  Do  the  Indians  salt  their  meat? — A.  No;  they  sundry  it;  the  air 
is  so  dry  here  tiiat  the  meat  dries  without  spoiling.  (Senator  Plumb 
added,  "Except  in  wet  weather;  but  they  always  get  away  with  it  just 
the  same.") 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Is  the  present  method  of  issuing  or  of  dividing  beef  objectionable? 
If  so,  in  what  way  could  it  be  bettered  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  bet- 
ter method  of  distributing  than  the  present,  but  we  would  like  to  have 
more  of  it ;  we  would  rather  kill  the  beef  ourselves,  even  if  we  are  so 
short  of  ammunition  that  we  have  to  kill  them  with  axes,  than  to  have 
the  white  people  kill  them  for  us;  for  if  we  kill  them  ourselves,  we  can 
have  the  insides;  we  use  every  particle,  large  intestines,  and  small  in- 
testines, and  all,  not  leaving  anything  but  the  horns.  I  think  traders 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  us  more  for  our  hides;  they  give  us  only 
two  dollars  now ;  they  ought  to  give  us  three  or  four.    (Explanation  by 
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the  interpreter:  "They  sell  without  reganl  to  weight,  although  some 
hides  are  a  great  deal  larger  than  others.") 

There  is  one  thing  further;  that  is,  there  is  a  great  portion  of  our 
people,  the  Gheyennes,  who  have  not  been  able  to  see  these  gentlemen 
from  VVashington,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  nice  thing  if  you  could 
present  us  with  a  steer  to  have  in  common,  so  that  the  women  and  child- 
ren could  receive  the  benefit  of  their  being  here  and  have  a  feast  over  it. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  cannot  carry  your  beef-hides  to  Wi- 
chita or  Caldwell  and  sell  them  ? — A.  We  would  rather  do  our  trading 
close  at  home;  it  is  not  handy  always  to  go  ail  the  way  to  Wichita  to 
sell  a  hide  or  to  buy  something  we  may  happen  to  want. 


LIVING  bear. 

Fort  Beno,  Ind.  Terr., 

Augmt  19,  1879. 

Living  Bear  and  Standing  Elk  appeared  before  the  committee,  and 
seated  themselves  beside  each  other,  whereupon  the  former  was  exam- 
ined as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Question.  Why  did  you  not  go  olf  with  the  other  Northern  Cheyennes 
when  they  left  this  part  of  the  country  to  return  to  their  northern  home  f 
— Answer.  We  were  told  at  the  council  at  Camp  Robinson,  by  Generals 
Crook  and  Mackenzie,  that  the  President  had  given  orders  for  us  to  come 
down  here  and  live  in  the  southern  country ;  we  intended  to  be  obedient 
to  the  orders  of  the  President,  and  so  we  did  not  go  back. 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  go  back  ? — A.  AVe  had  no  idea  of  going  back  any 
more;  we  did  not  want  to  go  back  after  having  come  down  here. 

Q.  Do  yon  want  to  go  back  now  T — A.  I  have  been  satisfied  here  ever 
since  coming  down;  when  I  first  came  down  here  the  Southern  Chey- 
ennes met  me  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  told  me  they  were  glad  I 
had  come  down  ;  and  I  have  felt  at  home  ever  since. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  feeling  among  the  Northern  Cheyennes  that 
came  down  here? — A.  All  of  us  who  came  down  at  the  time  the  Dull 
Knife  band  came  down,  and  who  remained  here,  and  gave  their  chil- 
dren up  to  the  school,  feel  the  same  way:  over  a  hundred  lodges  of  us 
Northern  Cheyennes  feel  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  get  as  good  rations  here  as  you  did  at  the  Bed  Cloud 
Agency! — A.  In  that  we  were  disappointed ;  we  were  promised  a  great 
many  things,  in  case  we  should  come  down  here,  which  we  have  never 
had ;  we  do  not  get  as  good  rations  here  as  we  got  up  north. 

Q.  Wherein  is  the  deficiency  ! — A.  One  thing  is,  we  were  promised 
that  when  we  came  down  here  we  should  have  cattle  given  us  to  keep — 
not  to  kill ;  but  they  have  never  been  given  us.  Then  we  were  promised 
a  larger  issue  of  beef  than  we  had  up  there;  we  understood  that  we 
were  to  have  enough  to  keep  us  from  being  hungry,  which  is  not  the 
case.  The  issue  of  beef  is  not  as  large  as  it  was  up  there ;  we  are  entirely 
out  of  beef  a  good  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  How  about  the  flour  issue? — A.  That  keeps  giving  out;  every 
once  in  a  while  they  tell  us  there  is  no  flour;  and  when  they  have  flour, 
then  the  sugar  is  gone ;  and  once  in  while,  between  times,  the  coffee  is 
gone.    Always  there  is  something  gone.    The  flour  is  out  half  the  time. 
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Q.  About  how  many  Nortbem  GheyeDnes  remained  behind  after  the 
departure  of  a  part  of  them  I — A.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  lodges  re- 
mained to  about  fifty  that  went  away. 

Q.  Does  any  particular  number  constitute  a  lodge  ? — A.  They  average 
about  five  to  a  lodge. 

,Q.  Of  those  that  remained  behind,  have  any  of  them  gone  to  work — 
at  any  kind  of  work  f — A.  Nearly  all  of  us  who  remained  have  givea 
our  chi4dren  up  to  school,  and  are  trying  to  work,  at  farming  mainly, 
more  or  less.  We  were  told  to  try  and  farm  like  white  people;  we  didni; 
know  anything  about  it ;  but  we  said  to  ourselves,  "  We  will  try  any- 
how.'' We  planted  corn  before  we  had  any  ground  broken  up,  by  dig- 
ging up  the  ground  with  hoes.  That  is  the  way  we  commenced  farming, 
and  some  of  them  have  done  that  way  ever  since. 

Q.  Have  any  houses  been  built  for  them,  or  have  they  built  any  for 
themselves  f — A.  No. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  your  people'want  houses'to  live  in — to  stay  in  all  the  time? — 
A.  My  son  is  growing  up  like  a  white  man,  over  at  the  school ;  all  the 
Indian  children  are  growing  up  like  white  people ;  and  they  would  like 
houses  like  white  people. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Are  the  children  learning  to  speak  English  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  or  not. 

Q.  Are  they  taught  in  the  Indian  language  at  the  school? — A.  They 
are  trying  to  teach  the  children  to  read  it,  to  educate  them  in  English  ; 
the  teachers  do  not  talk  Indian. 

Q.  Have  the  Indian  parents  any  objection  to  their  children  learning 
to  speak  English  I — A.  We  know  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  under- 
stand English,  and  be  educated  in  all  the  things  that  the  white  people 
know. 

Q.  Is  there  any  game  in  this  country — that  is,  enough  to  form  any 
reliance  for  the  support  of  a  man  and  his  family  T — A.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  game  yet  in  this  country,  that  wo'jld  do  the  Indians  a  great 
deal  of  good  ;  that  they  conld  live  on  if  they  could  be  allowed  to  go  out 
to  hunt,  and  conld  have  the  ammunition  to  hunt  with.  There  are  a  good 
many  bufialo  scattered  about  through  this  country  yet.  We  found 
buffalo  the  last  time  we  went  out  after  them.  Then  there  are  a  great 
many  antelope  in  the  country. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  the  Northern  Chejeunes  supplied  with  horses? — 
A.  Tbey  are  not  very  well  off  for  horses ;  they  have  a  few. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  any  cattle  ? — A.  None,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  If  cows  should  be  given  them,  do  you  think  they  would  take  care 
of  them,  so  that  they  would  increase,  and  in  time  grow  into  a  herd  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  let  them  have  cattle ;  if 
some  of  our  chiefs  would  be  wise  enough  to  make  a  rule  that  they  should 
keep  their  cattle,  and  the  government  would  give  them  cattle  to  raise, 
it  would  be  a  good  thing ;  I  think  they  would  take  good  care  of  them. 

Q.  If  the  United  States  Government  were  to  give  them  cattle,  in 
what  way  would  they  prefer  to  receive  them  ;  as  heads  of  families  or 
as  bands? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  give  them  to  the  Indians 
separately,  so  that  those  who  chose  to  bunch  their  cattle  together  could 
do  so. 

Q.  Did  the  Cheyennes  have  any  cattle  in  the  north,  before  they  came 
down  here  ? — A.  They  were  not  given  any  cattle,  while  they  were  in  the 
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north,  to  keep,  onlj  to  kill ;  bat  the  cattle  rations  up  there  were  better 
than  here. 

Q.  Do  yonr  people  know  anything  aboat  using  milk  in  their  families? 
— A.  Yes,  and  they  like  it ;  whatev^er  cows  they  have,  if  they  are  gentle 
enough  to  milk,  they  milk  them  and  like  the  milk. 

Q.  Was  the  country  you  came  from  abundant  in  game,  at  the  time 
you  left  there,  or  had  it  been  exhausted  ? — A.  That  was  a  better  country 
for  hunting  than  this ;  not  right  at  White  Hiver,  where  the  agency  was, 
but  where  the  Indians  used  to  roam,  in  the  Black  Hills. 

Q.  How  did  the  ]S^orthern  Cheyennes,  who  are  here  now,  manage  to 
supply  themselves,  when  Miey  lived  up  north,  with  clothing,  especially 
winter  clothing  t — A.  The  greatest  part  of  it  they  had  to  buy  from  the 
store  with  money  they  got  in  different  ways — from  selling  the  hides  of 
their  beef,  from  chopping  wood,  from  hauling  with  their  wagons,  when 
they  had  wagons,  &c. 

Q.  Was  there  not  any  clothing  issued  to  the  Northern  Cheyennes*  !— 
A.  They  had  coats,  pants,  vests,  hats,  and  shoes  issued  to  them.  The 
clothing  is  a  sort  of  gray  goods,  of  very  poor  quality,  not  of  any  ac- 
count. Outside  of  that,  calico,  &c.,  is  sometimes  issued  to  them,  but  in 
pieces  too  small  to  be  of  any  use  to  anyboily.  The  Indians  do  not  take 
kindly,  not  very  fast,  to  white  people's  clothes. 

Q.  Do  they  wear  shoes  there  in  the  winter,  or  moccasins f — A.  They 
wear  white  men's  shoes  in  the  winter,  a  great  deal,  when  the  ground  is 
wet,  but  they  do  not  get  shoes  enough  for  all  their  children ;  they  do 
not  get  goods  enough  issued  for  all  their  families. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  health  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  who 
are  here  now  ?— A.  Not  so  bad  as  it  used  to  be ;  but  sickness  has  not 
entirely  left  them  yet. 

Q.  When  was  the  worst  of  their  sickness,  since  they  have  been  here ! 
— A.  Last  year,  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  have  the  measles  among  their  children  before  they 
came  down  here? — A.  No;  they  did  not  have  anything  of  that  kind  up 
north. 

Q.  Has  the  tribe  ever  been  afflicted  with  the  small-pox,  either  there 
or  here  f — A.  Never,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Are  your  people  satisfied  with  the  agent  here? — A.  I  am  glad 
these  gentlemen  have  come  here  from  W^ashington,  to  represent  the 
government,  so  that  we  can  state  our  case  to  you.  Before  we  left  the 
White  River  Agency,  at  the  council  there,  we  were  promised  a  great 
many  tfaitfgs  which  we  have  never  received.  We  do  not  think  the  agent 
here  is  as  good  an  agent  as  we  ought  to  have.  We  think  he  withholds 
goods  that  he  is  supposed  to  issue ;  I  mean  the  annuities.  1  do  not  think 
he  issues  all  he  ought  to.  And  then,  as  to  beef,  he  issues  now  a  steer 
to  forty-five  persons,  and  tells  them  that  that  is  all  that  is  allowed  them 
by  the  government.  We  don't  believe  it.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  very  hard 
that  we  should  not  have  enough  beef  to  eat. 

Q.  Is  the  tribe,  the  Cheyennes,  increasing  or  growing  smaller;  are 
the  women  bearing  many  children  ? — A.  Yes ;  there  are  a  great  many 
children  being  born  all  the  time. 

.    Q.  Is  the  tribe  growing  stronger  or  weaker ! — A.  I  think  more  of 
them  have  died  since  they  came  down  here  than  have  been  born. 

Q.  Have  the  Indians  doctors  among  themselves,  who  administer  medi- 


*  This  question  apparently  (see  the  one  preceding  and  the  one  folio  wing  it)  refers 
to  the  Cheyennes  before  they  left  the  north ;  but  the  answer,  very  evidently,  refers  to 
the  clothing  issued  to  them  after  coming  south.  See  also  question  by  the  same  Senator 
(based  upon  this  answer),  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Miles,  recalled. 
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cines  to  the  sick  t — A.  We  have  a  good  mapy  doctors  in  our  tribe  j  in  a 
good  many  diseases  they  are  better  than  the  white  doctors,  while  in 
some  diseases  the  white  doctors  are  better  than  ours  are. 

Q.  What  do  they  doctor  with  T— A.  Boots  and  herbs,  and  a  good  deal 
of  superstition ;  sometimes  they  suck  the  disease  from  the  afflicted  pla- 
ces, and  spit  it  out;  they  get  very  sick,  or  make  believe  they  are,  and 
sometimes  go  out  and  vomit. 

Q.  How  do  they  pay  their  doctors! — A.  They  pay  in  anything;  just 
as  they  can  afford ;  sometimes  a  blanket,  sometimes  clothing,  some- 
times horses;  sometimes  he  gets  two  or  three  ponies  for  attending  one 
patient. 

Q.  Would  they  rather  have  white  doctors,  and  medicine  furnished 
free,  or  have  their  own  doctors  and  pay  them  ? — A.  For  most  diseases 
they  rather  have  white  doctors;  especially  when  they  have  the  ague. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  have  the  ague  in  the  Bla<;k  Hills  f — A.  Never. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  they  have  more  rheumatism  and  lung  diseases  up  north  than 
here  f — A.  No ;  they  were  healthier  in  every  way ;  they  were  never  sick 
with  any  diseases  up  there. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Did  they  not  have  consumption  up  there  f — A.  No ;  not  consump- 
tion nor  anything ;  they  rarely  died  of  anything  except  old  age. 

Q.  Do  they  live  longer  now  than  they  used  to,  or  not  so  long  ? — A. 
Pretty  much  the  same  as  they  used  to. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Have  the  rations  been  the  same  all  the  time  you  have  been  here, 
or  have  they  been  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  than  others  T — A.  I 
think  the  beeves  are  a  little  better  now  than  they  were  when  we  first 
came,  but  I  think  we  got  a  little  more  then  than  we  do  now. 

Q.  Was  there  a  time,  just  before  the  Northern  Cheyennes  left  last  year, 
when  food  was  less  in  supply  than  it  had  been  before  f — A.  Yes,  it  was 
rather  worse  then  than  it  has  ever  been  before  or  since;  they  were  nearly 
all  the  time  out  of  sugar,  flour,  and  bacon. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  trader  here  f — A.  I  think  the 
half-breeds  they  have  employed  there  chfeat  the  Indians ;  we  don't  get 
good  trades  there  at  all. 

Q.  Have  agricultural  implements  been  issued  to  all  the  Indians  of  your 
tribe  that  wanted  them  f — A.  All  our  party  who  didn't  run  away  have 
received  farming  implements  and  have  gone  to  farming. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Did  they  receive  those  agricultural  implements  before  or  since  the 
others  ran  away  ? — A.  The  implements  were  not  received  until  after  they 
had  left. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Who  does  the  farming  and  the  work  generally  among  your  peo- 
ple!— A.  All  the  men  are  at  it,  and  sometimes  the  women  assist  them. 

Q,  If  there  were  more  work  to  be  done — wood  to  cut,  and  hay  to  cut 
and  wood  or  hay  to  haul,  and  other  work — would  your  people  be  willing 
to  do  it  ? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  would  be  very  glad  to  earn  money 
in  any  way  they  could. 

Q.  Do  they,  so  far  as  you  know,  get  all  the  annuity  goods  that  are 
brought  here  to  be  distributed  f — A.  A  great  deal  that  comes  we  do  not 
get ;  it  is  sent  over  to  the  mission,  and  I  think  is  secreted  there. 
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Q.  What  do  you  understand  each  Indian  is  entitled  to  receive,  each 
year,  in  the  way  of  annuity  goods  f — A.  I  never  understopd  exactly  what 
the  government  did  intend  we  should  have;  but  I  supposed  it  meant 
that  what  we  did  have  should  be  of  some  use  to  us ;  and  from  the  fact 
that  in  a  family  a  man  who  is  not  the  head  of  the  family  cannot  get  one 
whole  cloth  blanket,  I  think  we  are  not  getting  what  the  government 
meant  we  should ,-  wben  they  issued  this  (placing  his  hand  on  his  own 
blanket),  I  think  the  government  meant  each  man  to  have  a  whole  one, 
and  when  we  cannot  get  it,  that  makes  me  think  it  must  be  stolen. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  Indians  who  have  settled  and  commenced  farm- 
ing received  any  cattle,  cows  or  oxen  ? — A.  None  of  them  have  received 
any. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Have  the  Indians  ever  engaged  in  the  raising  of  poultry? — A.  It 
was  of  no  use  for  us  to  have  chickens  or  anything  of  that  sort  when  we 
were  north ;  but  wben  we  were  ordered  away  from  there  we  were  told 
that  when  we  got  down  here,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  chickens  would  be 
given  us.  Some  few' have  got  some  chickens  now,  but  they  did  not  get 
them  from  the  government;  they  bought  them  from  their  own  resources. 
Powderface  has  more  of  such  things  than  anybody  else  here ;  he  is  chief 
of  the  Arapahoes. 

Q.  Is  there  much  stealing  among  the  Indians — among  the  different 
bands,  I  mean — the  Indians  of  one  band  stealing  from  those  of  another 
band  ? — A.  We  have  no  trouble  at  all  about  having  things  stolen  ;  if  we 
had  chickens  the  Indians  would  not  even  steal  an  e^^g  from  each  other. 

Q.  Is  there  anytbing  further  that  you  would  like  tx)  say  before  our 
conversation  ends! — A.  I  am  glad  to  have  met  the  party  here  from 
Washington,  for  now  the  men  at  Washington  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  bear  that  we  have  obeyed  their  instructions  as  given  us  by  General 
Mackenzie ;  that  we  have  come  down  here  to  remain  here  as  long  as  the 
government  wants  us  to  remain  here. 

By  Mr.  Dawes: 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  have  those  Indians  up  at  Lawrence  liberated  f — 
A.  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  them  liberated,  and  hope  that  yon 
will  be  able  to  do  something  to  help  them.    ' 

Q.  If  they  should  be  liberated,  do  you  think  they  would  stay  here, 
and  be  peaceable  Indians  hereafter  T — A.  I  think  they  have  learned  suffi- 
cient sense  now  so  that  they  would  stay  here  peaceably  and  quietly  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Before  I  go  out  I  would  like  to  have  you  look  at  my 
papers. 

Witness  thereupon  passed  around  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee a  number  of  documents  testifying  to  his  fidelity,  trustworthiness, 
and  friendship  for  the  whites.  One  was  a  commission,  signed  by  J.  E. 
Mizner,  major  Fourth  Cavalry,  commanding  the  post,  appointing  the 
bearer  corporal  of  a  detachment  of  Indian  scouts,  to  run  from  the  9th 
day  of  August,  1877.  Also  several  other  documents,  among  which  were 
the  following : 

Red  Cloud  Agency,  Xovemher  80, 1876. 

The  bearer,  LiviDg  Bear,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Cheyenne  Indians  of  this 
agency.  He  is  instructed  to  report  all  news  concerning  northern  Indians,  and  also  to 
report  aU  Indians  coming  in  or  leavinjE  this  agency. 

W.  CALHOUN, 

Acting  Indian  Agent 
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Red  Cloud  Agbxcy,  December  13, 1876. 

SiDce  I  have  been  on  dnty  here,  Living  Bear  has  conducted  himself  exceedingly  well ; 
he  has  kept  good  order  among  the  Cheyennes  under  his  charge,  and  has  given  every 
indication  of  good* will  and  fidelity. 

THOS.  TOBEY, 
Captain  lAfh  h\fantryy  Acting  Indian  Agent 

By  tlie  Chairman  : 

Q,  Is  there  anytliiDg  more  you  would  like  to  say  before  the  examina- 
tion ends! — A.  (After  consultation  with  his  companions.)  We  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  you  would  give  us  a  couple  of  steers,  so  that  our 
people  could  have  a  feast  in  honor  of  your  coming. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  functions  of  the  committee  did  not 
extend  to  the  ordering  of  the  agent  to  issue  anything. 


LITTLE   CHIEF. 


Fort  Eeno,  Ind.  Tee.,  August  19,  1879. 

Little  Chief  and  Black  Wolf  appeared  together  before  the  committee, 
and  after  some  conversation  between  them,  the  interpreter  and  the  com- 
mittee, not  exactly  in  the  nature  of  an  examination,  Little  Chief  was  ex- 
amined as  follows : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Which  do  you  like  best,  the  country  down  here  or  the 
country  .you  came  from  ! — Answer.  I  like  best  the  country  I  came  from. 

Q.  Why  do  you  like  that  the  best ! — A.  Because  that  is  the  land 
where  I  was  born,  the  land  that  God  gave  us ;  and  because  it  was  better 
than  this  in  every  way ;  everything  is  better  up  there  than  here ;  the 
climate  is  better,  the  soil  is  better,  the  water  is  better. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  What  made  you  come  down  here?— A.  We  were  first  told  by  Gen- 
eral Miles  that  the  government  wanted  us  to  come  down  to  this  Terri- 
tory ;  we  did  not  want  to  come;  he  told  us  to  come  down  here  anyhow  ; 
be  said  a  good  many  of  our  relatives  were  here,  that  had  come  down 
with  the  Dull  Knife  band;  he  said  if  we  did  not  like  the  country  we 
could  get  our  relatives  together  who  had  come  down  ahead  of  us  and  go 
back  north  as:ain ;  if  we  were  not  satisfied,  he  said,  he  would  have  it 
arranged  so  that  we  could  go  north  again ;  there  would  not  be  much 
trouble  in  doing  that,  because,  he  said,  the  government  knew  the  valu- 
able services  we  had  rendered  helping  him  (General  Miles)  in  the  Nez 
Percys  campaign  f  also  in  capturing  the  Lame  Deer  Sioux  village.  We 
were  with  General  Miles  as  scouts,  and  captured  the  Sioux  herd,  and 
also  the  Nez  Percys  herd  of  horses.  Some  of  the  Cheyennes  killed  the 
chief  of  the  Sioux  village,  Lame  Deer,  himself,  and  gave  up  the  captured 
horses  to  General  Miles.  When  we  surrendered  to  General  Miles  we 
gave  up  all  our  horses  and  arms;  afterward  he  gave  us  back  some 
horses  to  scout  for  him — also  some  arms  to  scout  with.  Afterward, 
wrhen  we  left  there  to  come  south,  we  were  allowed  to  retain  some  horses 
and  arms,  on  account  of  our  services  to  the  government.  I  supposed 
the  government  had  heard  everything  about  us,  and  the  services  we 
bad  rendered  and  oar  situation  exactly.  A  party  of  us — myself  and 
several  others — were  sent  for  by  General  Sheridan  to  go  to  Chicago;  at 
Chicago  we  were  told  Jby  General  Sheridan  that  we  would  have  to  go 
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sonth ;  we  told  him  about  these  things,  the  horses  and  arms,  beiug  given 
to  us,  with  a  promise  that  they  should  uot  be  taken  away ;  General  Sheri- 
dan said  he  knew  of  that,  and  it  was  all  right.  But  when  we  came  dowa 
here  the  arms  and  a  x)art  of  the  horses  were  taken  away  from  us. 

Bv  Mr.  Plumb  : 

m 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  arms  and  the  horses  t — ^A.  The  arms  are 
still  here  in  the  post,  stored  in  the  quartermaster's  office ;  the  horses 
were  taken  to  Camp  Supply  and  sold  by  order  of  the  quartermaster. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  proceeds? — A.  I  do  not  know.  (Inter- 
preter :  <'  The  proceeds  were  sent  back  and  used  for  those  Indians  who 
gave  up  their  horses.''  The  witness  continues  by  way  of  explanation :) 
We  traveled  down  peaceably,  without  causing  anylK>dy  any  trouble; 
but  after  arriving  at  Sidney,  where  the  Dull  Knife  band  party  were,  we 
were  told  that  we  must  surrender  our  arms,  because  they  were  aiVaid 
we  would  join  the^DuU  Knife  party.  The  arms  were  taken  by  order  of 
General  Crook.  After  taking  them  at  Sidney  they  gave  them  back  to 
us.  with  promises  again  that  they  would  never  be  taken  from  as  any 
more  ;  but  after  getting  down  here  they  were  taken  from  us  and  were 
never  returned  to  us  again. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  Dull  Knife's  band  came  south  before  you 
came  ? — A.  Two  or  three  months.* 

Q.  Why  did  not  your  band  come  down  with  Dull  Knife's  ? — A.  We 
were  several  hundred  miles  from  White  River,  where  his  band  started 
from  ;  we  were  at  Fort  Keough,  at  the  mouth  of  Tongue  River,  under 
General  Miles,  while  the  others  were  under  General  Crook. 

Q.  When  Dull  .Knife  and  his  party  came,  were  you  or  any  of  your 
party  in  the  service  of  the  government  as  scouts  f — A.  All  our  young 
men  were  serving  as  scouts  then  for  General  Miles,  carrying  dispatches, 
&c.  We  were  fighting  the  Nez  Percys  and  the  Sioux,  with  General 
Miles'  troops,  when  the  other  band  was  coming  down. 

Q.  Did  your  band  ever,  at  any  time,  live  with  Dull  Knife's  band,  or 
did  your  band  always  live  in  a  tribe  by  themselves  f — A.  We  lived  with 
them  at  times,  but  not  all  the  time.  A  great  deal  of  the  time  we  lived 
about  the  head  of  Tongue  and  Powder  Rivers,  though  when  in  we  went 
to  the  same  agency  with  them. 

Q.  When  you  and  your  band  arrived  at  Sidney  did  you  not  know  that 
Dull  Knife  and  his  baud  had  gone  away? — A.  It  was  at  Lodgepole 
Creek,  at  Sidney,  that  we  first  heard  the  news. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  from  the  white  people  or  from  Indians  f — A.  We 
heard  it  from  the  whites ;  the  news  came  up  by  the  white  people's  mails. 

Q.  After  you  got  down  here,  did  you  find  it  health j;  or  unhealthy? — 
A.  After  getting  down  here  our  band  began  to  get  sick ;  my  son,  a 
grown-up  young  man,  was  taken  sick  and  died ;  it  is  not  as  healthy  here 
as  it  is  where  we  came  from. 

Q.  What  time  of  year  did  you  get  here! — A.  In  the  winter — in  De- 
cember, I  think ;  at  least  it  was  in  the  fore  part  of  winter. 

Q.  What  fort  did  you  leave  ? — A.  Fort  Keough,  Montana  Territory. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  the  way  down! — A.  About  six  months; 
we  came  by  the  way  of  the  Black  Hills,  Bear  Buttes,  Sidney,  Wallace, 
and  from  there  down  by  the  route  the  other  party  came.    We  did  not 

*Thi8  answer  is  a  palpable  error.  The  witness  undonbtedly  understood  the  qoostion 
to  be,  "  How  long  was  it  after  Dull  Knife's  band  went  tior^A  before  you  came  t"  for  the 
answer  woald  be  a  correct  one  to  that  question* 
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expect  to  stay  here;  the  only  expectation  we  had  iu  coming  down  was 
that  of  finding  oar  relatives  here,  and  having  them  go  back  with  as  if 
they  did  not  like  it  here,  as  we  had  been  told  we  might  do,  both  by  Gen- 
eral Miles  and  G-eueral  Sheridan. 

Q.  How  came  yoa  to  expect  to  go  back  before  yoa  had  been  here  to 
find  oat  whether  yoa  woald  like  it  here  or  not  f — A.  We  had  heard  that 
the  other  Indians  had  broken  away  and  had  gone  north  because  they 
did  not  like  it  here. 

Q.  What  post  did  yoa  draw  rations  at  T — A.  At  Fort  Keough;  there 
was  DO  agency  there ;  we  were  held  nominally  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
the  rations  we  received  were  issaed  by  the  War  Department  to  ns  as 
prisoners  of  war;  in  the  beginning  we  got  full  soldier  rations ;  after- 
wards we  received  rations  the  same  as  the  Indians  at  the  agency — fall 
rations  as  prescribed  by  the  Interior  Department. 

Q.  From  whom  did  yoa  ase  to  draw  rations  before  you  drew  them  a;t 
Fort  Keough  f — A.  Before  we  were  taken  to  Fort  Keoagh — before  the 
war  broke  oat — we  ased  to  live  with  the  Bed  Gload  Slonx. 
*  Q.  Did  yoa  not  draw  any  rations  from  the  government  at  all  then  ? — 
A.  When  we  were  there  they  used  to  issae  rations  te  as,  bat  when  we 
were  out  we  had  all  the  game  we  wanted. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  game  here? — A.  There  is  not  anything  here  to  hant ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  game  up  north. 

Q.  If  you  have  no  game  here,  what  do  yoa  want  of  armst — A.  We 
captured  those  guns  from  the  Kez  Percys  when  they  were  fighting  the 
government ;  we  were  told  that  on  account  of  the  aid  we  had  rendered 
the  government  against  its  enemies  those  guns  should  be  ours  always  : 
we  worked  for  them,  we  risked  our  lives  for  them,  they  were  promised 
to  as,  and  we  think  we  ought  to  have  them. 

Q.  Would  you  not  be  as  well  satisfied  to  have  the  value  of  the  arms 
in  money,  or  clothing,  or  something  else  you  need  f — A.  We  would 
rather  have  the  guns  than  money  or  anything  else ;  this  is  not  a  good 
country  to  hunt  iu ;  there  is  not  much  game  here ;  but  whatever  is  here 
we  could  get  better  if  we  had  guns  than  we  can  without  any,  and  we 
should  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  it ;  there  are  some  turkeys  and  some 
antelope. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  What  has  been  furnished  you  on  account  of  the  sale  of  your  hortest 
— A.  They  took  fix)m  us  our  horses,  the  best  we  had,  and  we  received  in 
return  eleven  dollars  in  money,  each ;  it  was  not  much  money,  and  we 
didn't  care  much  about  it;  we  don't  care  for  money  as  we  do  for  our 
horses ;  the  land  chat  God  gave  us,  that  we  always  looked  on  as  our 
own,  was  full  of  money ;  there  was  plenty  of  gold  in  the  ground,  and 
the  eleven  dollars  that  wo  got  for  our  horses  didn't  amount  to  much. 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  was  realized  for  the  horses  t — A.  That  was  all 
we  got.  Eiich  Indian  received  eleven  dollars,  regardless  of  what  kind 
of  a  horse  it  was  that  he  had.  I  think  there  is  considerable  money  oat 
somewhere ;  the  horses  must  have  sold  for  more  than  that.  1  think, 
when  they  sold  them,  they  just  gave  us  back  whatever  they  saw  fit.  At 
least  that  is  the  way  it  looked  to  us. 

Q.  How  many  horses  did  they  leave  you — enough  for  your  own  use  ? — 
A.  I  think  some  families  have  two  horses  in  the  family,  and  some  have 
three.  They  are  principally  the  pair  of  Nez  Percys  horses  given  as  after 
the  capture  of  the  Nez  Percys  herd. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  if  yoa  were  to  go  back  to  that  apper  coan- 

4  CH 
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try — ^how  would  you  live  up  there  f — A.  If  we  could  go  back  uorth,  we 
should  expect  to  join  General  Miles's  post,  where  we  left  forty  lodges  of 
our  people,  and  where  Little  Wolf  has  since  gone  and  joined  them.  If 
we  could  be  allowed  to  go  there,  we  would  do  anything  the  government 
would  want  us  to ;  but  we  would  like  very  much  to  be  allowed  to  hunt 
buffalo,  as  we  were  allowed  before.  General  Miles  allowed  us  to  go  on 
several  buffalo  hunts;  but,  if  we  could  not  hunt  buffalo,  we  would  still 
be  glad  to  go,  and  do  anything  the  government  would  ask  us  to.  We 
have  children  up  there,  and  other  relatives,  and  we  do  not  like  to  be 
separated  from  them.  That  country  is  our  home,  and  we  do  not  feel 
happy  to  be  kept  so  far  away  from  it,  and  to  think  that  we  shall  never 
see  it  any  more. 

Q.  Why  were  not  all  the  Cheyeunes  sent  down  here! — A.  Part  of 
them  General  Miles  was  allowed  to  retain,  because  they  are  still  scout- 
ing for  him.  There  aie  about  thirty  men  scouting  for  him,  and  on  that 
account  the  families  of  these  thirty  men  are  allowed  to  remain  there.  He 
wanted  to  keep  all,^ut  was  not  allowed  to  keep  any  but  the  families  of 
those  he  kept  as  scouts.  Since  then  three  of  the  young  men  who  were 
acting  as  scouts  have  been  killed,  in  the  last  fight  with  the  Sioux.  One 
of  those  young  men  I  knew  very  well. 

Q.  Do  yon  get  enough  to  eat  here ! — A.  We  came  here  last  winter, 
and  there  has  not  been  an  issue  of  rations  at  any  time  yet  when  we  have 
had  enough  to  eat.  The  sugar  has  never  been  over  a  handful  for  a 
week,  and  much  of  the  time  there  has  been  none  at  all. 

Q.  fiow  has  it  been  with  regard  to  the  beef  and  flour  ? — A.  Where 
there  are  ten  families  together,  they  get  only  about  a  peck  of  flour  for  a 
week. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Has  not  corn-meal  been  issued  f — A.  They  have  been  issuing,  in 
place  of  flour,  some  yellow  corn-meal ;  but  corn-meal  never  did  agree 
with  Indians ;  it  stirs  up  their  bowels,  and  makes  them  sick.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  ever  intended  for  Indians  to  eat  I  have  been  to  Washing- 
ton, and  said  to  them  there  what  I  have  told  you  now.  1  hope,  when 
you  gentlemen  go  there  again,  you  will  repeat  to  them  what  I  have  said, 
and  that  it  may  result  in  benefit  to  us. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  How  has  it  been  with  regard  to  beef  I — A.  We  were  raised  on 
beef— or  buffalo  meat,  which  is  the  same  thing.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  eating  a  great  deal  of  it ;  but  since  coming  here  we  never  have 
had  enough  of  it  to  eat.  It  was  bad  enough  when  we  had  one  beef  to 
thirty  or  thirty-five  Indians ;  now  that  we  have  only  one  beef  to  forty 
or  torty-five,  it  is  not  near  enough.  That  is  all  that  is  given  us  for  a 
week,  and  it  is  eaten  in  three  days,  or  two. 

Q.  Are  not  the  beeves  now  issued  larger  than  those  formerly  issued  f — 
A.  They  tell  us  that  the  cattle  we  are  getting  now  are  larger  than'those 
we  used  to  get  before  we  went  to  Washington,  but  I  cannot  see  that 
they  are  any  heavier,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  not  in  as  good  order. 

Q.  Has  any  clothing  been  issued  to  you  f — A.  There  has  been  cloth- 
ing issued,  but  it  was  a  very  poor  issue — a  poorer  one  than  we  ever  re- 
ceived before. 

Q.  Is  less  food  issued  to  you  now  than  used  to  be  issued  to  you  at 
Fort  Keough  t — A.  It  does  not  compare  with  the  amount  of  rations  that 
were  issued  to  us  at  Fort  Keough.  We  never  went  hungry  any  day 
there;  here  we  get  hungry  two  or  three  days  every  week.    There  we 
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did  not  have  canvasR  issued  for  oar  lodges,  bat  we  were  allowed  to  go 
aud  hunt  baifalo  for  skins  for  oar  lodges  whenever  we  wanted  to. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Do  yoa  have  no  lodsres  here  ? — A.  We  have  canvas  lodges  here, 
but  no  buffalo  lodges.  When  we  were  allowed  -to  go  buffalo  hunting 
from  Fort  Keongh  a  guard  of  troops,  ten  soldiers,  was  sent  with  us.  We 
never  made  any  trouble  with  the  white  people ;  we  had  plenty  to  eat. 
I  was  in  good  condition  then ;  now,  look,  and  see  how  poor  I  am  grow- 
ing since  I  came  down  here. 

Q.  If  you  have  planting  and  plowing  and  other  work  to  do,  after  hunt- 
ing gives  out,  in  order  to  live,  why  not  do  it  here  as  well  as  anywhere 
else ! — A.  Because  that  is  a  better  country  to  live  in  for  everything.  If 
I  had  to  plant  or  plow,  or  do  anything,  I  would  sooner  do  it  up  there 
than  down  here. 

Q.  Would  you  not  feel  less  objection  to  staying  here  if  the  rest  of  the 
Gheyennes  were  down  here  f — A.  I  would  much  rather  join  them  up 
there ;  the  people  up  there  are  already  opening  up  their  farms,  and  have 
raised  pretty  good  crops,  and  know  how  to  do  farm  work,  and  would 
show  us  how ;  I  would  be  willing  to  undertake  it  as  soon  as  I  got  there. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Is  there  more  rainfall  there  than  here  I — A.  It  rains  there  much 
more  frequently  than  here ;  the  grass  and  vegetation  never  dries  up  in 
the  hot,  scorching  sun  as  it  does  here.  They  never  have  any  such 
droughts  there  as  they  have  in  this  country. 

Q.  Would  yoa  not  be  afraid  of  going  back  there  among  the  Sioax? — 
A.  I  would  have  no  hesitation  on  account  of  the  Sioux ;  I  would  be  glad 
to  go  up  there  and  live  at  Tongue  Biver ;  I  would  be  willing  to  serve  a 
while  in  any. wars  against  the  Sioux  ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Sioux. 

Q.  Do  all  of  your  band  feel  as  you  do  about  this  matter  of  staying 
here! — A.  The  hearts  of  all  my  people  are  just  like  mine;  I  speak  tbe 
sentiments  of  all  my  people ;  we  all  would  rather  be  among  those  mount- 
ains and  streams  where  we  were  raised  from  the  time  we  were  old  enough 
to  remember  anything,  than  to  stay  in  this  country,  aud  be  compelled 
to  stay  here. 

Q.  Is  your  baud  on  good  terms  with  the  Southern  Cheyenne.^,  as  a 
band  ! — A.  We  do  not  get  .along  very  pleasantly  with  these  other  In- 
dians; we  do  not  feel  good  to  be  among  them.  I  hear  that  the  Indians 
that  ran  away  from  here,  the  Dull  Knife  band,  did  not  agree  with  the 
Southern  Gheyennes  who  were  here  before.  Tiiere  have  been  bad  words 
between  my  band  and  the  Southern  Gheyennes.  God  never  gave  this 
southern  country  to  the  northern  Indians  ;  He  never  intended  it  for  them 
to  live  in.  The  northern  Indians  can  never  be  healthy  here.  Ever  since 
I  can  remember  the  Southern  Gheyennes  have  been  here,  and  my  people 
have  been  up  north.  We  never  expected  to  live  with  these  Southern 
Gheyennes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  mountainous  and  woody  country,  or  is  it  a  level  country, 
like  this  f — A.  There  are  a  great  many  mountains  there,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  very  pretty  valleys,  and  plenty  of  grass ;  tbat  horses  getfatter 
and  stronger  tban  they  will  on  the  grass  here.  That  is  a  better  country 
than  this  for  stock. 

Q.  llow  about  the  winters  there ;  are  they  very  cold  ! — A.  The  win- 
ters  are  longer  there,  and  the  weather  is  colder  aud  there  is  more  snow ; 
but  that  is  what  we  are  raised  on  and  we  like  it;  we  were  never  sick 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  on  the  hills  in  the  winter,  among  the  snow,  or  did 
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.you  go  down  into  the  valleys ! — A.  We  generally  camp  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Tongue  Eiver  and  the  Powder  Biv^er,  in  the  limber.  We  never  suf- 
fer from  cold  there,  at  all,-in  the  winter. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Are  yon  and  your  band  on  good  terms  with  Standing  Elk  and  his 
band  1 — A.  We  do  not  mingle  together  pleasantly  with  that  band ;  my 
people  all  want  to  go  back  to  their  native  country,  while  that  people 
have  thrown  that  country  away  and  decided  to  stay  down  here. 

Q.  Does  Standing  Elk  and  his  baud  fare  any  better  down  here  than 
yon  and  your  band  f — A.  There  is  no  dilterence  in  the  issue  between  the 
two  bauds ;  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  the  Southern  Cheyennes,  and  the 
Arapahoes  all  fare  alike. 

Q.  What  mHkes  Standing  Elk  and  his  band  prefer  to  stay  here  while 
you  and  your  band  want  to  go  away  f — A.  The  people  of  his  band  have 
always  had  some  relatives  down  here  among  these  Southern  Gheyennes. 
They  had  been  thinking  of  coming  here  a  long  time  before  they  did ; 
they  were  pre-disposed  in  favor  of  this  country. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Are  any  of  your  band  engaged  in  agriculture  f — A.  Three  or  four 
families  of  the  band.that  came  down  here  with  me  have  begun  to  farm; 
those  do  not  want  to  go  back  now. 

Q.  Then  all  your  band  do  not  want  to  go  back  north  ? — A.  No;  when 
I  said  that  all  niy  people  wanted  to  go  back  north  I  did  not  mean  to 
«peak  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  farming. 

Q.  Are  there  any  wagons  in  your  band? — A.  No,  sir;  none  of  them 
have  received  any  wagons. 

Q.  Have  they  not  received  any  agricultural  implements? — A.  They 
have  not  receivi'd  anything  in  tbe  agricultural  line  at  all.  I  told  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  when  I  was  in  Washington,  that  I  did  not 
want  to  receive  any  of  these  things  here,  because  I  hoped  some  time  to 
go  back  north  and  then  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  them  there.  I  was 
also  granted  another  request  that  I  made;  that  was,  that  my  band,  the 
people  uuder  me,  would  not  have  to  give  their  children  up  to  go  to 
school  unless  they  wanted  to. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  want  your  children  to  be  sent  to  school  and 
educated  ? — A.  Because  I  love  my  children  and  do  not  want  to  see  them 
made  slaves  of,  like  many  children  over  there,  who  have  to  chop  wood 
and  do  other  work.  I  do  not  want  my  children  used  like  that,  because 
I  love  them.  Another  reason  I  gave  the  Secretary  of  War  for  not 
wanting  to  receive  any  wagons  was  because  I  had  no  horses  to  work 
them,  and  there  have  been  no  horses  issued  to  me  yet. 

Q.  Are  the  women  of  the  tribe  bearing  children  here  t  Is  the  tribe 
increasing  or  diminishing? — A.  A' great  many  children  have  bc^n  born. 
I  do  not  know  whether  more  have  been  born  than  died  or  not.  A  great 
many  have  been  sick ;  some  have  died,  and  some  have  got  well.  I  have 
been  sick  a  great  deal  of  the  time  since  I  have  been  down  here— home- 
sick  and  heartsick,  and  sick  in  every  way.  I  have  been  thinking  of  my 
native  country  and  the  good  home  I  had  up  there,  where  I  never  was 
hungry,  but  when  I  wanted  anything  to  eat  could  go  out  and  hunt  the 
buffalo,  it  makes  me  feel  sick  when  I  think  about  that,and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  about  that.  I  like  the  white  people  up  there  better  than  I  do 
the  white  people  -down  here,  too.  I  can  get  along  with  the  white  people 
up  there;  they  appear  more  sensible  people  than  the  people  down  here. 
Ever^^body  knows  us  up  there,  and  everybody  treats  us  like  bi'others. 
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I  served  with  the  soldiers  np  th^re,  and  they  all  l^new  me  and  treated 
me  well.  I  can  get  along  there  much  more  pleasantly  than  here.  For 
my  part,  I  was  never  raised  to  be  dependent  on  an  agency  at  all ;  I  was 
used  to  living  by  hauling  all  the  time.  It  does  not  make  me  feel  good 
to  hang  about  an  agency  and  have  to  ask  a  white  man  for  something  to 
eat  when  I  get  hungry. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  say  before  the  examina- 
tion closes  f — A.  I  am.  glad  you  have  come  from  Washington  to  talk 
with  us.  I  hope  that  what  you  hear  here  you  will  carry  to  Washing- 
ton and  intercede  for  us  there,  that  we  may  go  back  to  the  country 
God  gave  us  in  the  north.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  back  there  unless  the 
government  allows  us  to  do  so.  1  do  not  intend  to  act  foolish;  but  I 
do  want  to  go  back  to  the  country  I  was  born  and  raised  in.  The 
interpreter  here  has  traveled  all  the  way  down  here  with  me  from  the 
Missouri  River.  He  knows  how  I  have  behaved  on  the  long  trip,  under 
very  trying  circumstances.  We  had  our  horses  taken  from  us,  and  our 
arms  taken  from  us  after  we  had  been  promised  that  we  might  keep 
them  on  account  of  our  services  to  the  government;  bnt  we  obeyed 
without  making  any  trouble,  and  now  I  hope  you  vill  take  pity  on  us, 
and  do  all  you  can  for  us. 

Q.  Is  that  al)  f — A.  (After  consultation  with  his  companions.)  One 
thing  I  would  like  to  ask :  I  represent  one  northern  band,  and  my  com- 
panion here  represents  another  band.  We  think  our  people  would  be 
very  much  pleased  if  you  could  have  issued  to  us  about  three  steers,  so 
that  they  could  have  a  feast  while  you  are  here. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  committee  had  no  authority  to 
order  the  issuing  of  anything. 


john  d.  miles. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency, 

Indian  Territory^  August  20,  1879. 

John  D.  Miles  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Please  give  the  committee,  in  a  connected  form,  a  history 
of  the  arrival  here  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  who  left  here  in  Septem- 
ber of  last  year  (1878),  with  the  causes,  so  far  as  known  to  you,  and  the 
manner  of  their  leaving. — Answer.  I  suppose  I  could  give  you  the  mat- 
ter a  little  more  in  detail  if  I  could  be  permitted  to  refer  to  my  books. 

Q.  What  we  want  is  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  whole  matter. — 
A.  I  can  get  at  that  better  and  more  accurately,  especially  as  to  dates, 
by  reference  to  the  press  copies  which  I  took  of  the  letters  that  passed 
between  myself  and  other  parties  connected  with  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Plumb.  We  have  here  in  print  the  various  letters  bearing  on  the 
matter. 

Witness.  I  can  at  least  have  my  book  of  letters  here  in  my  hand,  and 
by  referring  to  it  when  I  find  it  necessary  refresh  my  memory  occasion- 
ally. I  looked  over  my  book  last  evening  and  have,  it  marked  so  that 
it  will  require  bnt  little  time  to  refer  to  the  different  pages. 

My  first  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  was  simply  in 
regard  to  some  materials  for  lodges  for  the  Northern  Cheyennes.    My 
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first  information  that  these  Indians^  were  coming  was  derived  from  a 
letter  from  General  Mackenzie,  who* wrote  me  that  foarteen  hundred 
Indians,  Northern  Che^yennes,  had  started  at  a  certain  date,  which  I 
<;an  find  if  the  committee  desire  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary. 

Witness.  Thereupon  I  wrote  to  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
suggesting  that,  as  these  Indians  had  been  dismounted  and  disarmed, 
and  had  nothing  for  lodges,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  lodges 
ready  for  them  when  they  arrived.  My  letter  contained  also  an  esti- 
mate for  5,300  yards  of  heavy  duck,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
lodges.  This  letter  was  dated  July  11,  1877.  After  that  time  there 
was  correspondence  between  the  Commissioner  and  myself,  in  refer- 
ence to  beef  for  those  Indians,  and  I  was,  in  return,  authorized  by  the 
Commissioner  to  call  upon  the  beef  contractor  for  beef  to  be  issued  to 
these  Northern  Cheyenues,  and  I  did  so.  On  the  1st  day  of  July  we 
had  on  hand,  left  over  from  the  previous  year,  quite  a  supply  of  beef,  I 
do  not  know  just  now  how  many  head,  and  I  suggested  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs  that  we  could  borrow  from  the  Southern  Chey- 
ennes  and  Arapahces  (for  the  supplies  for  the  Northern  Cheyennes  were 
to  be  paid  from  a  difierent  appropriation).  I  was  authorized  by  the 
Commissioner  to  borrow  beef  instead  of  calling  on  the  contractor  for  it, 
and  I  did  borrow  beef  from  the  Arapahoes  and  Southern  Cheyennes, 
and  issued  it  to  the  Northern  Cheyennes  until  the  snpply  on  hand  for 
the  benefit  of  the  former,  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  was  exhausted.  If 
desired,  I  can  furnish  copies  of  these  letters. 

Mr.  Plumb.  Whether  the  beef  was  charged  to  one  fuud  or  another 
does  not  make  much  difference,  so  far  as  our  purpose  here  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  want  copies  of  any  of  the  letters  we  will  call 
for  them  afterwards;  but  first  we  want  a  connected  history  of  the 
affair. 

Witness.  A  regular  estimate  was  sent  in  for  supplies,  to  be  here,  if 
possible,  by  the  time  the  Indians  arrived.  Purchases  were  made  and 
were  sent,  and  until  the  supplies  reached  here  I  was  authorized  to' issue 
supplies  from  the  appropriation  made  for  the  Arapahoes  and  Southern 
Cheyennes.    Every  possible  preparation  was  made  for  their  arrival. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  did  they  arrive! — A.  They  arrived  here  on  the  5th  of  Au- 
gust, 1877. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  and  mounted,  or  unarmed  and  dismounted  ? — A. 
I  will  refer  you  to  a  letter  of  subsequent  date 

Q.  No.  The  fact  is  all  we  wantnow.  Were  they  armed? — A.  I  did  not 
see  them  disarmed.  It  was  the  understanding  between* Colonel  Mizuer 
and  myself  that  they  had  been  disarmed  up  north,  but  we  soon  after- 
ward saw  arms  in  their  possession,  which  naturally  led  us  to  suppose 
that  they  had  not  been  thoroughly  disarmed.  But  so  far  as  I  knew  or 
supposed  at  that  time,  they  were  disarmed. 

Q.  Had  they  horses  ? — A.  They  had  some  horses  with  them.  A  ppr- 
tion  of  their  horses  were  taken  from  them  by  General  Mackenzie,  who 
was  here  in  person.  The  horses  were  afterward  driven  to  Fort  Sill  and 
sold. 

Q.  How  many  horses  had  they,  how  many  were  taken  from  them,  and 
liow  many  were  left  them  ? — A.  That  was  before  they  were  transferred 
to  me.    Colonel  Mizner  may  be  able  to  tell  you  about  that. 
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By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Yoa  say  the  horses  that  were  taken  from  them  were  driven  to 
Port  Sill  and  sold  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  proceeds  If — A.  Cattle  were  bought  with 
the  proceeds  and  given  to  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  Indians  who  came 
from  the  north  were  sent  down  there  with  the  horses,  and  brought  back 
the  cattle. 

Q.  How  many  cattle  were  brought  back? — A.  I  think  there  were 
about  fifty-one  head. 

Q.  Were  they  breeding  cattle  or  steers  ! — A.'  Breeding  cattle. 

Q.  How  much  was  received  for  the  horses ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Nor  how  much  was  given  for  the  cattle  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  particu- 
lars of  the  transaction  I  never  knew  anything  about. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  say  that  General  Mackenzie  came  with  them  from  the 
north? — ^A.  No,  General  Mackenzie  did  not  come  with  them  from 
the  north ;  Lieutenant  Lawton  came  with  them ;  General  Mackenzie  came 
from  Fort  Sill.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  General  Mackenzie  aimed  to 
leave  abdnt  one  pony  in  the  hands  of  each  one  of  the  men,  perhaps  it  was 
one  pony  to  each  lodge ;  I  know  a  few  ponies  were  left  in  their  posses- 
sion. * 

Q.  Well,  what  next  ? — A.  They  arrived  here  on  the  5th  of  August ; 
they  were  turned  over  to  me  on  the  7th.  On  the  6th  they  had  their  talk 
with  Colonel  Mizner  and  General  Mackenzie. 

Q.  When  they  were  turned  over  to  you  what  did  you  dot — A.  I  is- 
sued them  rations.    First,  I  got  them  into  families — enrolled  them. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 
Q.  Have  you  that  enrollment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairhhan  : 

Q.  What  did  you  issue? — A.  Such  stores  as  we  had  on  hand  at  the 
time  for  the  Arapahoes  and  Southern  Cheyennes,  consisting  of  beef, 
flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  I  continued  to  issue  to  them 
such  stores  as  that  when  they  were  on  hand.  In  the  absence  of 
any  part  of  the  rations,  such  as  sugar  or  coff^ee,  I  always  increased  the* 
beef  rations  so  as  to  amount  to  what  would  be  a  full,  authorized  gov- 
ernment ration  for  the  Indians. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Did  you  locate  them — settle  them  in  different  places  ? — A.  At  first 
we  let  them  divide  right  up  among  their  friends — their  relatives  among 
the  southern  people  here.  At  the  first  council  I  had  with  the  southern  In- 
dians I  encouraged  them  to  feel,  and  urged  them  to  act  as  if  they  felt, 
that  these  northern  Indians  were  their  friends,  their  relatives,  a  part  of 
the  same  tribe,  and  to  try  and  make  them  feel  at  home  down  here,  and 
to  realize  that  they  were  to  have  an  equal  show  with  the  balance  of  the 
Indians,  and  were  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  those  who  were  here  be- 
fore. I  tried  to  show  them  how  necessary  it  was  that  they  should  af- 
filiate and  live  peaceably  with  each  other.  I  think  this  advice  of  mine 
was  pretty  generally  followed  by  the  southern  Indians,  and  was  met  in 
a  similar  friendly  spirit  by  those  who  had  come  from  the  north  ;  some 
of  them  became  acquainted  and  seemed  to  feel  at  home  here  almost 
right  away,  others  more  gradually,  until  finally  about  six  hundred  of 
them  became  affiliated  and  thoroughly  identified  with  the  southern  In- 
dians.   On  the  other  hand,  there  was  Dull  Knife  and  Hog,  and  a  few 
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others,  who  separated  themselves  from  the  southern  Indians,  and  from 
the  Northern  Cbeyennes  who  had  affiliated  with  the  Southern  Ohey* 
ennes,  and  camped  by  themselves,  four  or  five  miles  right  northwest 
from  the  agency  here.  Being  separated,  they  became  like  two  tribes — 
two  distinct  elements,  I  should  say,  the  southern  and  the  northern — and 
then  our  Southern  Gheyennes  called  those  who  had  separated  from  them 
the  Sioux  Gheyennes.  These  Northern  Gheyennes — those  of  them  that 
I  have  mentioned — separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  seemed  to 
be  pretty  generally  dissatisfied  with  the  country.  The  first  trouble  that 
came  up  was  with  regard  to  our  manner  of  issuing  rations. 

Q.  You  say  about  six  hundred  identified  themselves  with  the  south- 
ern Indians? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  fixing 
the  number  with  exactness;  I  was  just  speaking  in  round  numbers. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  Northern  Gheyennes  were  there  here  in  all  t — 
A.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  dissatisfaction  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
issuing  rations  ? — A.  The  chiefs  and  young  men — the  soldier  element,  I 
might  say,  to  be  more  particular  in  defining  their  status — wanted  to  do 
the  distributing  themselves.  They  wanted  to  have  the  beef  turned  over 
to  them  in  bulk,  and  to  take  it  and  pour  it  out  on  the  prairie,  as  we 
used  to  issue  rations  when  we  first  came  to  this  country,  and  then  let 
the  leading  men  make  the  distribution.  We  instituted  a  family  ration 
check ;  I  presume  you  have  already  seen  it. 

A  specimen  of  a  '<  ration  check  ^  was  exhibited  and  put  in  evidence. 
It  was  printed  on  yellow  card-board,  and  the  following  is  a  fac-simile : 
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WEEKLY  RATION  CHECK. 

CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHOE  AGENCY. 
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Witness.  That  check,  you  see,  is  one  upon  \7hich  rations  may  be 
issued  once  a  week  for  a  year.  I  also  issued  a  ration  check  calling  for 
rations  for  a  quarter — three  months — of  which  this  is  a  specimen  (printed 
on  green  card-board) : 


WEEKLrr  RATION  CHECK 


For  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 1877. 
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Diagonally  across  the  above  is  printed,  in  large  capitals  and  with 
red  ink,  "  First  quarter,  1877";  and  the  reverse  is  as  follows  : 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Please  explain  why  this  change  was  made  in  the  mode  of  issuing 
rations. — A.  I  had  been  satisfied  for  a  great  while  that  there  ought  to 
Ije  a  change.  In  the  first  place,  these  Indians  who  made  the  distribu- 
tion under  the  former  arrangement  were  the  leading  war  element;  they 
-would  take  the  lion's  share  of  the  rations  issued,  and  give  to  the  balance 
of  their  respective  tribes  or  bands  just  what  they  chose  to  leave. 

Q,  What  occurred  in  consequence  of  this  change  f — A.  One  Monday 
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luorniDg  I  went  over  to  the  corral  to  issue  the  beef,  as  nsital.    When  I 
came  back  I  found  that  the  Northern  Cheyeunes  were  not  receiving  their 
rations  by  families,  as  I  had  intended.    Some  of  the  young  men  had 
gone  »nd  collected  up  all  the  family  ration  tickets,  and  then  came 
and  presented  them  in  hulk  to  my  clerk,  demanding  that  the  articles 
called  for  by  the  tickets  should  be  issued  them  in  bulk.    My  clerk  did 
not  know  what  to  do  about  it,  and  I  was  absent,  so  he  could  not  obtain 
instructions  from  me;  and,  to  save  trouble,  he  issued  to  them  on  tbe 
checks  as  they  were  presented.    The  issuing  of  rations  for  that  day  was 
not  yet  quite  finished  when  I  returned.    My  clerk  at  once  informed  me 
of  the  way  matters  were  going  on.    I  entered  my  protest,  but  the  issuing 
was  so  ntorly  through  that  they  went  ahead,  and  had  things  their  own 
way  for  that  time.    The  leaders,  who  had  drawn  the  rations,  said  that 
they  ^'  were  going  to  do  as  they  did  up  north."    They  went  out  on  the 
plaza,  poured  out  in  bulk  the  articles  they  had  drawn,  helped  themselves 
to  all  they  wanted,  and  made  a  distribution  of  what  was  left  among 
their  people.    They  said  that  was  the  way  they  were  going  to  have  it 
after  that.    On  hearing  this  I  called  them  into  my  office,  and  through 
the  interpreter,  George  Bent,  I  told  them  that  our  method  of  issuing 
rations  was  to  heads  of  families.    The  women  usually  presented  the 
family  check,  or  the  ticket  for  a  particular  lodge,  and  took  the  articles 
that  were  issued  home  with  her,  and  cooked  or  prepared  the  food  for 
that  particular  family  or  lodge.    I  explained  to  them  that  the  govern* 
ment  gave  those  rations  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the 
rich,  and  made  it  my  duty  to  see  that  each  family  got  its  share.     Their 
argument  in  reply  was,  what  was  the  use  of  the  Indians  having  chiefs, 
unless  those  chiefs  had  something  to  do  and  some  favors  granted  them 
more  than  were  granted  to  ordinary  Indians?    ^^ If  you  are  going  to  do 
all  that,"  they  said  to  me,  *'  what  is  there  left  for  us  to  do  f    There  is  no 
object  or  advantage  in  being  chief." 

Q*  Was  this  change  in  the  mode  of  issuing  rations  made  by  yoarself 
or  by  instructions  from  the  department? — A.  By  instructions  from  the 
department,  but  upon  my  own  suggestion.  I  submitted  the  original  of 
that  ration  check  to  the  department ;  the  department  approved  it,  bad 
a  number  of  them  printed,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  agency. 
•  Q.  What  did  you  inform  the  chiefs  should  be  done  in  future  f — A.  I 
told  them  there  was  no  use  in  their  talking  about  the  matter;  they 
might  rely  upon  it  that  the  rations  should  never  be  given  out  to  them  iu 
bulk  for  them  to  divide.  I  should  abide  by  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment. After  that,  the  women  brought  the  checks  and  took  away  the 
rations.  The  chiefs  held  council  after  council  about  the  matter,  with 
themselves  and  with  the  Southern  Cheyeunes.  The  Southern  Cheyeunes 
told  them  that  I  was  traveling  on  the  road  made  by  the  department,  and 
they  bad  better  submit.  The  Southern  Cheyeunes,  some  of  them — the 
soldier  element — objected  at  first,  but  finally  submitted  quietly,  without 
any  interference  in  the  matter  whatever. 

Q.  What  next,  so  far  as  you  know,  caused  dissatisfaction  f — A.  They 
claimed  to  have  had  certain  promises  made  to  them  by  military  officers 
up  north.  I  cannot  state  from  memory  what  all  those  promises  were,  i 
believe  they  said  they  had  been  promised  that  every  chief  was  to  have 
a  nice  white  house  built  for  him  down  here,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
furnished  horses  and  wagons  and  other  things. 

Then,  the  sickness  among  them  had  something  to  do  with  their  dis- 
satisfaction,  no  doubt.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  in  my  mind. 
The  first  season  there  was  not  so  much  sickness,  though  there  was  a 
good  deal.    They  arrived  in  August,  which  was  about  as  sickly  a  season 
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as  there  could  be.  When  they  were  on  the  move  they  were  uot  so  likely 
to  be  sick  as  when  they  were  located  in  camp. 

Q.  Did  they  suffer  more  than  the  other  Indians  that  were  here  ! — A. 
I  think  they  did,  especially  after  being  in  camp  some  time.  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September  is  our  malarial  season  here.  They  arrived  here  in 
August,  in  the  midst  of  our  malarial  season. 

Q.  How  were  you  equipped  at  that  time  as  to  medical  service  and 
medicine  ?  They  complain  that  they  did  not  receive  medibal  attendance 
and  medicine;  please  state  how  it  was. — A.  I  think  they  had  reason  to 
complain  on  account  of  lack  of  medicine. 

Q.  Why;  wherein? — A.  Because  the  medical  supplies  were  not  re- 
ceived. I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  call  the  doctor  as  a 
witness  upon  that  point.  In  regard  to  m»itters  of  details,  as  to  what 
medicines  were  deficient  and  when  they  gave  out,  aad  when  supplies 
arrived,  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  as  he  could.  I  simply 
know  from  memory  that  both  medical  attendance  and  medicines  were 
scarce  that  season. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  both  being  scarce? — A.  In  the  first  place, 
we  had  but  one  physician  here,  and  that  was  not  enough.  In  the  next 
place,  there  was  not  a  good  supply  of  medicines  on  hand  at  that  time ; 
some  of  the  time  we  were  entirely  out  of  the  medicines  needed  for  the 
cure  of  the  diseases  then  most  prevalent. 

Q.  What  other  causes  of  dissatisfiustion  were  there  ? — A.  There  was 
dissatisfaction  expressed  because  we  occasionally  ran  short  of  coffee 
and  some  other  particular  kinds  of  supplies. 

Q.  That  is,  you  woula  not  have  the  material  here  in  bulk  for  distri- 
bution?-^ A.  Yes,  sir.  Whatever  there  was  in  store  the  Northern 
Gheyennes  always  received,  the  same  as  the  Southern  Cheyennes  and 
ArapHhoes. 

Q.  But  sometimes  you  were  out  of  certain  articles  and  then  you  could 
Dot  issue  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly,  that  whenever  a  deficiency  in  ra- 
tions occurred,  in  any  particular  article,  you  made  up  the  deficiency  by 
an  iticrease  in  the  beef  ration? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  my  rule. 

Q.  Was  that  rule  always  carried  out? — A.  Jt  might  not  have  been  on  a 
few  occasions  when  there  was  but  a  very  small  deficiency.  My  instruc- 
tions from  the  department  are  that  the  regular  rations  shall  be  so  many 
pounds  of  such  and  such  articles — if  the  supplies  on  hand  will  justify ; 
but  if  I  have  rations  on  hand  for  but  one  mouth,  and  have  got  to  go  on 
those  rations  for,  say,  two  mouths,  it  is  best  to  divide  and  issue  half  ra- 
tions, and  make  up  the  deficiency  in  these  other  articles  by  an  extra 
issue  of  beef. 

Q.  When,  if  at  all,  did  they  cotnplain  of  the  insuflfidency  of  the  beef 
ration  ? — A.  I  think  that  complaint  has  been  made  by  almost  every  In- 
dian at  this  agency. 

Q  And  from  the  beginning  until  now? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  hav^e  been 
able  to  find  but  very  few  Indians  who  would  not  say  that  they  could 
eat  more  beef.  Three  pounds  gross,  or  a  pound  and  a  half  net,  is  the 
established  ration  of  beef.  We  have,  on  occasions,  receivetl  authority 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  increase  the  rations  to  tour 
ponnds  gross.    I  think  that  was  done  in  the  early  part  of  1877. 

Q.  The  second  year,  how  was  it  in  regard  to  sickness  and  mi^dical  at- 
tendance and  medicines? — A.  We  had  an  unusually  sickly  season  here 
last  year.    Employes  at  this  agency,  men  who  had  never  been  sick  in 
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this  country  before,  were  taken  down,  as  well  as  the  Indians.    It  was  a 
very  nnbealtby  season. 

Q.  Did  tbese  Indians — tbe  Northern  Cheyennes — saffer  more  from 
sickness  than  other  Indians,  those  who  had  been  living  here  before? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  did;  my  impression  is  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  them  were  sick,  their  sickness  was  more  severe  and  a  greater 
number  of  them  died — that  is,  in  proportion  to  their  entire  number — 
fthan  of  the  Indians  that  had  been  living  here  before  and  had  become 
acclimated. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  regard  to  your  supply  of  medicines  and  medical 
attendance  for  last  year? — A.  I'had  my  estimate  of  medicines  in  last 
year  in  good  time,  but  the  supplies  were  not  received  until  the  17th  of 
January,  1879,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  quinine. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  medicine  enough  on  hand  at  the  time  of  this  sick- 
ness last  year  ? — A.  Not  a  sufficiency  by  any  means. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  unusual  sickness  among  the  Indians  here  last  year  f 
I  think  I  heard  something  said  abont  measles. — A.  The  measles  were 
here  in  the  spring  of  1877, 1  think — before  the  Northern  Cheyennes  ar- 
rived. 

Q.  Was  there  no  measles  ht^re  last  year ! — A.  I  do  not  remember  that 
there  was  any  measles  here  last  year;  all  the  schools  had  the  measles  at 
one  time,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1877. 

Q.  Added  to  these  special  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  was  their  prefer- 
ence for  their  own  country  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  both  before  and  after  these 
special  causes  of  dissatisfaction  arose,  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  here, 
in  my  own  house  and  everywhere  else,  they  have  expressed  to  me  their 
preference  for  their  own  country.  Little  Chief  is  just  as  dissatisfied  to- 
day as  ever ;  so  is  Crow  and  a  portion  of  the  Dull  Knife  Band.  They  do 
not  conceal  that  at  all. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  special  causes  of  complaint  prior  to  the 
time  those  Indians  under  Dull  Knife  leftf — A.  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
anything  further.  Except  measles,  I  do  not  remember  any  particular  class 
of  diseases,  unless  it  may  be  that  malarial  fevers  have  been  more  viru- 
lent than  before. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  receive  information  or  perceive  indications  that 
those  Indians  who  left  were  intending  to  leave? — A.  It  was  but  a^  very 
few  days  before  they  left  that  I  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  take  such  a  desperate  step. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  or  hear  that  gave  you  reason  to  believe  that  they 
contemplated  any  movement  of  that  kind  f — A.  The  first  information  I 
had  of  any  intended  movement  of  the  kind  was  received  through  the 
Southern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.  They  complained  to  me  that  their 
best  horses  were  being  stolen,  and  they  said  they  believed  it  had  been 
done  by  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  who  were  encamped  in  the  black- 
jacks, five  or  six  miles  out. 

Q.  What  did  you  do — what  was  done  by  any  parties  here  to  prevent 
their  leaving! — A.  I  sent  out  my  police— I  had  some  Indian  police 
here — to  make  full  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  especially  to  see  whether 
any  of  the  young  men  belonging  to  these  Northern  Cheyennes  were 
absent.  I  sent  for  Dull  Knife,  and  Hog,  and  Crow,  and  Little  Wolf,  and 
asked  them  whether  any  of  their  young  men  had  left  or  were  about  to 
leave.  They  said  they  were  not — none  of  them  had  left,  nor  were  any 
of  them  going  to  leave;  it  was  all  a  *^ Southern  Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
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hoe  lie."  Bat  our  Soathern  Chejenues  and  Arapaboes  continued  to 
odmplain  of  losing  tbeir  horses,  and  still  insisted  that  it  was  done  by' 
these  Northern  Gheyennes,  and  they  explained  to  me  why  they  thought 
the  thieves  were  Northern  Oheyennes  and  not  white  men.  When  I 
asked  them  whether  it  might  not  be  white  men  that  were  depredating 
OD  their  horses,  they  explained  that  the  thieves  would  get  a  few  good 
horses  out  of  one  bunch,  and  a  good  one  out  of  another — always  taking 
pains  to  pick  out  the  best — while  white  men  would  just  round  up  a 
bunch  and  run  them  off,  regardless  of  the  particular  kind  of  horses. 

Q.  In  other  words,  white  men  steal  by  wholesale,  Indians  by  retail  I 
—A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  about  the  way  of  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  find  that  a  part  of  tiie  Indians  were  actually  gone? 
— A.  The  subject  was  up  from  the  5th  of  September  until  the  9th — day 
and  night,  almost.  The  Southern  Oheyennes  gave  me  what  they  as- 
sured me  was  certain,  positive  information  that  these  young  men  who 
had  been  picking  out  these  good  horses  had  made  a  camp  away  up  on 
the  Cimarron  somewhere,  and  were  running  off  the  horses  they  had 
stolen  into  that  camp  with  a  view  to  getting  a  nice  herd  of  horses  for 
themselves  preparatory  to  starting  north.  They  had  been  almost  dis' 
mounted,  but  some  of  their  friends  had  given  them  good  horses  and 
they  wanted  to  supplement  them  with  other  good  horses.  Subsequent 
information  proved  that  these  statements  and  suspicious  of  the  Southern 
Oheyennes  were  entirely  correct. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  the  meantime? — A.  Of  course  I  did  not  then 
know  that  their  statements  and  suspicions  were  correct  I  said  to  the 
Northern  Oheyennes,  "  The  Southern  Oheyennes  and  Arapahoes  say  that 
some  of  your  young  men  have  left.''  They  still  denied  it ;  then  I  said  to 
the  Northern  Oheyennes,  *^In  order  to  find  which  is  telling  the  truth, 
the  Southern  Oheyennes,  who  say  that  some  of  your  young  men  have 
left,  or  you,  who  deny  it,  I  want  you  to  report  to  my  office,  bringing 
your  young  men,  and  have  a  check  of  jour  enrollment." 

Q.  Oan  you  fix  the  date  of  that  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  on  the  6th  of 
September  that  I  requested  them  to  come  in  and  be  counted. 

Q.  Did  they  come  ? — A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then? — A.  I  consulted  with  Oolonel  Mlzner;  I 
called  a  council  of  those  chiefs ;  Oolonel  Mizner  was  present  on  one  or 
two  occasions.  I  still  insisted  on  an  eni'ollment.  The  men  who  came  to 
my  office  went  home,  I  think,  with  the  idea  that  they  would  succeed  in 
getting  their  young  men  to  come  in  and  have  a  count ;  but  the  young 
men — the  soldier  element — put  their  foot  down  on  that.  The  older  ones 
actually  commenced,  on  one  occasion,  to  tear  down  their  lodges,  prepar- 
atory to  coming  in  and  being  counted,  but  the  young  men  utterly  re- 
fused. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  that  I  had  this  talk  with  them,  and 
that  they  commenced  tearing  down  their  lodges  preparatory  to  coming 
in  here  to  be  counted.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  I  sent  the  doctor  and 
Mr.  Oovittgton  up  to  the  camp  of  the  Northern  Oheyennes.  They  had 
made  excuse,  the  Northern  Oheyennes  had,  that  some  of  their  young 
men  were  sick,  and  could  not  come  in.  I  said  I  w^ould  not  ask  young 
men  to  come  in  who  were  too  sick  to  ride  ;  I  would  send  the  doctor  out 
to  visit  tbem,  and  do  all  that  he  could  to  alleviate  their  sufferings;  and 
Mr.  Oovington  would  take  the  count  of  those  whom  the  doctor  excused. 
When  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Oovington  returned,  they  reported  that  they 
had  found  a  number  of  sick  persons,  but  no  cases  of  men  being  too  sick 
to  come  in.  They  found  the  Indians  very  much  excited  over  the  matter ; 
disturbed,  at  least.    I  had  my  scouts  in  their  camp  to  find  out  whether 
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these  yoang  men  really  were  gone  or  Dot,  aod  if  they  were  not  gone  off 
the  reservation,  to  find  out  where  they  were.  On  Monday  morning 
they  reported  to  me  that  the  yoang  men  bad  retarned. 

Q.  Who  reported  this  ? — A.  My  scouts;  from  them  I  gained  the  in- 
formation that  the  young  men  who  had  been  away  bad  returned.  Con- 
firmation of  their  statement  I  had  none ;  but  my  own  impression  was 
that  they  had  return<^d. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Suppose  in  the  meantime  Colonel  Mizner  had  sent  out  a  force  to 
watch  them  T — A.  He  did  send  out  a  force  to  watch  them  ;  he  had  sent 
out  two  companies  of  cavalry. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  When  did  Colonel  Mizner  send  out  those  cavalry? — A.  Late  on 
the  evening  of  the  5th.  In  the  last  interview  I  had  with  those  people, 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  9th  of  September,  I  told  them  I  would 
do  them  no  harm  ;  that  all  we  wanted  was  a  count  of  their  young  men. 
I  told  tbem  that  if  they  were  all  here  the  cavalry  would  be  withdrawn 
at  once  ;  it  would  not  interrupt  any  of  them  in  their  work ;  that  if  they 
were  counted  and  found  to  be  short  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  men  it  would 
harm  them  none ;  it  would  clear  their  skirts ;  we  would  find  out  who 
were  gone. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  have  this  conversation  f — A,  With  Hog,  and 
Crow,  and  Little  AA'olf. 

Q.  What  reply  did  they  make  f — A.  They  did  not  make  any  reply  to 
that.  Colonel  Mizner  was  there  on  that  occasion ;  and  when  I  was 
through  with  my  talking,  Colonel  Mizner  told  them  that  the  agent  had 
acted  right,  and  had  made  only  a  reasonable  request ;  and  he  added, 
»'  If  yon  don't  come  up  and  be  counted,  I  will  see  that  you  do.^ 

Q.  Who  was  the  interpreter  on  that  occasion!— A.  Edward  G. 
Gerrier. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  in  reply  to  Colonel  Mizner  ?— A.  I  do  not  think 
they  made  any  reply  to  that. 

Q,  What  time  of  day  was  that? — A.  It  was  just  getting  dusk,  or  a 
little  before  dusk,  in  the  evening. 

Q.  What  next  occurred  ? — A.  The  next  information  I  bad  was  nearly 
three  o'clock  the  following  morning.  About  ten  minutes  before  three 
on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  September  10,  I  heard  some  one  rapping 
at  the  door  of  my  quarters ;  on  going  to  the  door  and  opening  it  I  found 
there  American  Horse,  one  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  and  one  of  the 
police;  either  Little  Medicine  or  Sunrise,  I  forget  which,  but  at  any 
rate  it  was  one  of  the  police ;  they  said  that  the  Northern  Cheyenues  ha<l 
torn  down  their  lodges  and  left,  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  night ; 
probably  between  ten  and  tw^elve  o'clock.  American  Horse  said  be  had 
been  trying  to  getaway  from  them  for  two  or  three  days,  and  had  been 
pleading  with  them  to  come  in  and  be  counted  ;  and  they  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  leave  the  camp,  on  penalty  of  killing  his  horse;  as  soon  as 
they  started  to  move  he  left  them — split  oft' from  the  rest  of  the  band, 
and  came  back  to  the  Southern  Cheyennes. 

Q.  What  then  ! — A.  I  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to  Colonel 
Mizner,  giving  him  the  information  I  had  received ;  I  then  sent  Mr.  Dar- 
lington, one  of  my  employes,  to  take  the  note  to  Colonel  Mizner,  and  he 
did  so;  the  note  left  my  house  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  further  did  you  do  ! — A.  Two  companies  of  military  were 
already  out,  you  will  remember.    I  sent  word  right  out  that  morning 
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for  my  police  to  come  in,  telling  them  to  go  and  join  the  party,  and  ac- 
company them  as  guides;  and  a  few  of  them  did  go. 

By  Mr.  Moroan  : 

Q.  How  many  police  did  you  have;  and  were  they  Indians  or  white 
men  ? — A.  They  were  Indians,  and  there  were  seventeen  of  them.  I  do 
not  think  they  all  went,  though. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know,  personally,  about  the  expedition  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  of  course  it  was  not  for  me  to  instruct  Colonel  Mizuer  how  to  direct 
his  troops.  It  was  for  me  to  give  him  the  information  that  the  Indians 
had  left,  and  request  that  he  pursue  them  and  bring  them  back. 

Q.  Xow,  we  may  as  well  gass  on  to  another  matter :  Have  any  of 
those  northern,  Indians  ever  returned,  or  been  returned  to  you! — A.  O, 
yes;. a  few  women,  and  Old  Crow  have  returned. 

Q.  Those  are  all  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  women  are  the  wives  of'  those 
men  whom  you  met  at  Lawrence ;  and  their  children  are  here. 

Q.  Since  the  escape  of  those  Northern  Cheyennes,  other  Northern 
Cheyennes  who  had  not  been  here  before,  have  arrived  ? — A.  Yes;  the 
band  under  Little  Chief. 

Q.  Are  they  dissatisfied,  too  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction from  the  moment  of  their  arrival;  it  looked,  during  the  early 
part  of  this  spring,  as  though  there  might  be  another  Dull  Knife  raid ; 
the  matter  was  presented  to  the  department,  and  I  was  authorized  to 
take  Little  Chief  and  five  of  his  men  on  to  the  department;  I  did  so, 
and  there  we  had  a  talk  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Q.  Their  complaint  is  about  the  rations  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and 
about  the  country! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has,  though,  since  his  talk  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  submitted  to  his  decision,  and  says  he 
will  not  do  anything  so  foolish  as  Dull  Knife  did. 

By  Mr.  MOROAN : 

Q.  When  did  you  first  come  to  this  agency  as  Indian  agent? — A.  I 
think  I  took  charge  of  tins  agency  on  the  1st  of  June,  1872. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  took  the  Southern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
under  your  charge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago,  that  during  all  the  time  the 
Indians  have  been  here,  they  have  'complained  that  their  rations  have 
been  insufficient  f — A.  They  have,  very  frequently. 

Q.  In  making  up  your  estimate  for  rations  to  be  provided  for  the  In- 
dians, do  you  estimate  for  the  full  fiscal  year,  or  for  so  many  months  ! — 
A.  For  the  full  fiscal  year. 

Q.  For  full  rations  according  to  law  ?— A.  For  the  established  rations. 

Q.  Were  those  rations  supplied  to  you  by  the  government! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  were  they  withheld! — A.  I  have  always  understood  it  was 
on  account  of   the  funds  being  exhausted. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  each  year  have  they  been  withheld,  taking 
the  whole  time ;  about  what  percentage  of  rations  has  been  withheld  ? 
— A.  Take  a  year  or  two  or  three  years,  and  1  could  give  you  just  what 
it  was  ;  but  it  would  be  mere  guess-work  to  say  what  per  cent. 

Q.  Would  the  shortage  amount  to  as  much  as  three  months  in  each 
year  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  has  that  deficiency  been  supplied,  if  at  all  ! — A.  Usually,  by 
tbese  Indians  being  absent;  it  has  run  from  three  to  five  months. 
When  the  buffalo  were  here,  I  sent  the  Indians  out  on  a  hunt,  and  what 
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bafiFalo  they  brought  in  woald  partly  bridge  over  the  deficiency.  The 
sale  of  their  robes  would  also  help  them  ont.  For  three  years  before 
this,  the  deficiency  was  bridged  over  by  dressing  hides  for  the  traders. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  Indians  by  their  personal  labor  and  by  hant- 
ing,  would  eke  out  the  shortness  of  their  allowance  when  the  govern- 
ment failed  to  provide  full  rations? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  during  that  time  to  get  contracts  to 
furnish  supplies  of  meat,  flour,  corn,  bacon,  &c.,  if  the  funds  had  been 
on  hand  for  the  purpose  of  buying  ? — A,  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  supplies  were  within  reach  if  you  had  had  the  means  to  pur- 
chase ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  not  purchase  the  supplies,  however ;  we 
merely  estimate  the  amounts  needed  of  the  several  articles,  and  they 
are  supplied  to  us  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs. 

Q.  Is  there  any  longer  any  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  buffalo  as  a 
source  of  supply  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Q.  How  long  since  the  Indians  could  have  supported  themselves,  or 
supplied  themselves  with  food  by  hunting  the  buffalo  ? — A.  Three  years ; 
for  the  past  three  years,  taking  into  account  the  wear  and  tear  of  their 
lodges,  the  loss  of  camp  equipage,  and  of  ponies,  they  have  come  back 
worse  than  they  went  out.    They  have  lived,  and  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  policy,  when  the  supply  runs  out,  to  send  Indians 
on  a  buffalo  hunt,  or  has  it  been  the  policy  to  try  to  distribute  the  al- 
lowance for  nine  months  over  the  whole  period  of  twelve  f — A.  I  think 
I  have  made  use  of  both  means. 

Q.  You  have  held  back  the  rations  f — A.  No,  not  held  them  back ; 
that  is,  not  withheld  them  entirely.  I  have  distributed  them  so  as  to 
let  them  run  as  far  through  the  fiscal  year  as  possible  when  we  were 
short  of  supplies  at  the  agency. 

Q.  But  the  Indians  have  Tiever,  in  fact,  received  more  than  nine 
months  rations  out  of  the  twelve? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  with  the  annuity  goods  since  these  Northern 
Gheyennes  came  down  here  ? — A.  There  have  been  two  issues ;  one  last 
year,  and  one  the  year  before. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  in  October  ?— A.  I  believe  it  was  in  October.  I 
could  tell  by  looking  at  my  books. 

Q.  In  what  manner  were  those  issues  made,  to  the  chiefs  of  bands, 
the  heads  of  families,  or  how  f^A.  To  the  heads  of  families.  Since  these 
family  tickets  were  got  up,  annuity  goods,  as  well  as  rations,  have  al- 
ways been  distributed  to  the  heads  of  families. 

Q.  Are  the  annuities  issued  on  checks  similar  to  these  ration  checks  ? 
— A.  We}use  the  ration  checks  themselves.  We  make  a  mark  upon  one 
corner  of  the  check  which  we  understand,  so  as  to  prevent  our  paying 
out  goods  upon  the  same  check  twice. 

Q.  On  the  ration  check,  I  see,  you  make  out  an  itemized  statement  of 
the  goods  issued ;  have  you  any  paper  containing  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  the  annuity  goods  issued  to  the  Indians? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  have  one  of  them,  if  you  please.  (A  specimen  sheet  was 
handed  to  the  chairman.)  In  issuing  annuities,  you  furnish  the  heads 
of  families  with  a  check  or  paper  similar  to  this? — A.  No,, sir;  nothing 
other  than  the  ordinary  ration  check.  The  head  of  a  family  or  some 
member  of  a  family  presents  this  check.  Last  year,  in  order  that  we 
might  not  repeat — that  is,  issue  goods  to  the  same  persons  twice — we 
adopted  this  plan :  In  the  first  place,  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army  stood  with  me,  as  the  law  demands,  to  see  that  the  goods  were 
fairly  and  honestly  distributed.  When  I  receive  a  check,  another  man 
makes  a  record  to  show  that  I  have  received  it.    Then  I  call  out  the 
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number  of  men,  women,  and  cliildreu  in  the  family — total,  so  many. 
We  have  a  lot  of  clerks  stationed  around.  One  clerk  distributes  cal- 
ico, another  some  other  article,  and  so  on  throughout  the  list ;  and 
when  the  clerks  announce  to  me  that  the  distribution  of  goods  to  that 
family  is  finished,  I  punch  the  ticket  (so  as  to  know  it  immediately  if 
it  should  be  again  presented),  and  hand  it  back  to  the  person  from 
whom  I  received  it.  Last  year  I  punched  close  to  the  first  letter,  the 
*'l  VV  in  the  word  "  Weekly,"  on  the  face  of  the  ration  check. 

Q.  From  what  stores  are  you  supplied  with  annuity  goods,  or  from 
what  point  do  you  get^them  ! — A.  From  Wichita,  Kans. ;  that  is,  the 
railroad  terminus. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  purchases  of  annuity  goods,  or  are  they  issued 
to  you  by  the  government  I — A.  They  are  consigned  to  me  by  the  In- 
dian Department ;  having  been  purchase<i  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commission- 
ers. 

Q.  Then  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  goods  sent 
here  f — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  You  have  only  to  issue  the  goods  in  accordance  with  the  law  T — A. 
That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  The  quality  of  the  goods  does  not  depend  in  any  way  upon  your 
judgment  or  suggestion! — A.  No,  sir;  I  sometimes,  in  forwarding  to 
the  department  my  estimates,  make  a  special  note  as  to  what  I  regard 
as  a  necessity,  in  regard  to  some  certain  article.  I  can  show  you  the 
annual  estimates  that  I  send  out. 

Q.  In  what  wav  do  you  supply  the  children  at  the  school — the  mis- 
sion— with  annuity  goods? — A.  We  have  a  school  contractor;  we  enter 
into  a  contract  with  an  individual,  and  the  contract  provides  that  the 
clothing  and  other  goods  necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of 
the  children  in  the  school  shall  be  issued  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
school  contractor. 

Q.  Do  you  issue  the  goods  to  the  school  coii tractor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  makes  a  requisition  upon  you,  and  you  fulfill  the  requisition? 
— A.  That  is  the  way  of  it. 

Q.  Where  are  those  goods  stored  until  needed  for  the  children's  use  ? 
— A.  Over  at  the  mission — the  school  building ;  he  has  employes  to 
manufacture  them  into  clothing. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  the  matter  correctly,  the  children  are  sepa- 
rateil  from  their  families,  and  considered  as  a  distinct  community  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Dropped  from  your  other  rolls  entirely? — A.  Yes,  sir;  aside  from 
the  camp  Indians;  so  far  as  the  issuance  of  annuities  and  subsistence 
to  the  school  children,  the  school  proper,  is  concerned,  it  is  made  out 
on  a  distinct  roll. 

Q.  What  clerks  are  employed  by  you  in  the  issue  of  annuity  goods; 
your  own  staff,  your  own  men  f — A.  1  have  frequently  had  help  from  the 
post.  Colonel  Mizner  has  otteii  kindly  furnished  me  a  part  of  the  help  ; 
sometimes  I  have  had  somebody  else  from  the  post.  In  order  to  make 
a  prompt  issue,  to  get  along  with  anything  like  dispatch,  we  have  got 
to  have  somebody  with  each  separate  article  ;  that  would  take  more  em- 
ployes than  1  have,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  obtained  help 
from  the  post.  It  needs  one  to  have  charge  or  thp  blankets;  another 
the  pants;  another  the  shoes;  another  the  hats,  and  so  on,  running 
throuuh  the  whole  list.  We  arrange  the  goods  uptin  the  counter,  each 
class  of  goods  in  a  sep  rate  pile  by  itself,  and  place  each  man  in  charge 
of  his  own  pile  or  kind  of  goods. 

5  CH    • 
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Q.  In  this  isflne  of  annuity  goods,  do  yoa  ever  have  any  sarplus  left 
over? — A.  Sometimes  there  is  a  surplus  left  over. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  'the  surplus,  carry  it  to  the  next  year's  ac- 
count f — A.  Last  year  we  were  authorized  to  issue  the  small  surplus  we 
had,  in  part  payment  for  work,  to  those  who  could  be  induced  to  work. 

Q.  You  say  there  have  been  two  issues  of  annuity  goods  since  the 
Northern  Cheyennes  came  down  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  officers  who  were  appointed  by  U^e 
government  to  come  and  supervise  the  issue  of  your  annuity  goods,  ror 
those  two  years! — A.  Year  before  last  it  was  Captain  Fletcher. 

Q.  Is  he  here,  at  this  post  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  east,  in  the  recruiting 
service. 

Q.  What  is  his  full  name  f— A.  I  think  his  initials  are  *'  J.  S." 

Q.  Does  he  belong  to  this  command  now  f — j^.  I  think  he  does. 
*  Q.  But  is  absent  now  on  recruiting  service  f — A.  I  understand  so. 
Captain  Fletcher  also  supervised  an  issue  of  annuity  goods  that  were 
issued  in  June,  1878 ;  these  were  goods  intended  for  that  portion  of  the 
Korthern  Cheyennes  who  remained  north  when  Dull  Knife  and  his  party 
came  to  this  agency ;  nnder  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office  they  were 
given  to  the  Indians  here,  as  an  inducement  to  labor.  The  issue" of  an- 
nuities in  November,  1878,  was  supervised  by  Captain  Sweeny ;  but  he 
was  ordered  on  detached  service  immediately  afterward.  Two  or  three 
hundred  of  the  Indians  did  not  receive  their  annuities  then,  because 
they  were  absent  on  a  buffalo  hunt;  they  received  theirs  later,  as  also 
did  Little  Chiefs  party,  who  had  not  yet  reached  this  agency  when  the 
general  issue  took  place.  This  last  issue  was  surpervised  by  Captain 
Barber. 

Q.  Who  detailed  these  officers  ? — A.  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
post. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  Indians  ever  made  complaint  to  you  of  shortage 
in  the  issues  of  annuity  goods? — A.  Yes,  they  have  occasionally  done 
so ;  nothing  speciQc  has  ever  been  presented  to  me,  but  such  complaints 
have  been  made.  Sometimes  they  get  provoked,  or  vexed,  and  say  that 
the  goods  have  been  hid  away,  or  stolen,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Are  not  the  Indians  generally  a  very  jealous  aud  suspicious  people  ? 
— A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  think  I  can  say  they  are. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Are  your  annuity  goods  issued,  a  certain  number  of  specific  arti- 
cles to  each  individual,  or  so  much  of  goods  to  each  individual,  he 
having  his  choice  and  being  permitted  to  take  what  he  needs  most  T — 
A.  A  list  of  specific  articles  is  made  out — so  much  of  men's  wear  to  the 
men,  and  so  much  of  women's  w^ear  to  the  women. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  wants  two  pairs  of  pantaloons,  but  does  not  want 
a  coat ;  can  he  take  two  pairs  of  pantaloons  instead  of  one  pair  of  pant- 
aloons and  one  coat? — A.  We  have  not  usually  issued  in  that  way. 
Sometimes,  whert  there  are  not  enough  goods  to  go  around,  we  have  to 
use  8ome  discretion.  *' *< 

Q.  Your  theory  is,  to  deliver  certain  specific  articles  to  each  individual, 
whether  he  needs  another  article  more  than  that  or  not  f — A.  Yea,  sir. 

By  ^Ir.  Morgan  : 

Q.  You  have  a  roll  containing  the  name  of  every  Indian  under  your 
charge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^!^i^*  ••*** 

Q.  In  making  estimates  for  the  government,  do  you- make  an  estimate 
of  certain  specific  articles  for  each  Indian  f — A.  We  have  a  roll  contain- 
ing the  uame  oi  every  Indian  under  our  charge. 
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Q.  And  yoar  requirement  is  made  upon  that  basis  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  government  expects  joa  to  give  a  certain  specific  article  to 
each  Indian  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  It  was  made  a  matter  of  complaint  before  ns  yesterday,  that  in 
distributing  these  annuity  goods^  the  muslin,  and  calico,  &c.,  was  torn 
1U3  into  such  small  pieces  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  the  Indians,  instead 
(ff  being  given  them  in  larger  pieces,  from  which  they  could  make  some 
article  of  wearing  apparel.  !Now,  suppose  that  a  family  of  six  persons 
are  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  yards  of  calico — say  three  yards 
each,  or  eighteen  yards  in  all ;  do  you  tear  up  that  calico  into  six  pieces 
of  three  yards  each  f- — A,  No,  sir;  we  give  it  to  them  whole,  and  leave 
it  to  them  to  divide  it,  or  do  what  they  choose  with  it.  We  have  taken 
this  much  liberty  sometimes:  in  the  case  of  two  persons  in  a  family,  we 
have  given  more  of  one  thing  to  one,  and  more  of  another  thing  to 
another;  thus,  in  giving  out  calico  and  muslin,  we  might  gii'e  to  one 
all  calico,  and  to  another  all  muslin  ;  for  in  the  case  of  so  small  a  family, 
if  the  calico  and  muslin  were  divided  equally  between  them,  the  pieces 
would  be  too  tsmall  to  be  of  any  use  to  either. 

By  Mr.  Morgan: 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  a  list  of  the  annuity  goods  you  are 
authorized  to  issue — annuity  goods^  in  distinction  to  implements  of 
agriculture,  &c. — so  that  we  can  see  the  amount  of  goods  going  to  one 
individual  ? — A.  The  aunuity  goods  are  provided  for  by  treaty  ;  that  is, 
the  treaty  provides  a  certain  amount  of  clothing  for  each  person  ;  but 
I  think  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  used  a  certain  amount 
of  discretion ;  he  used  to  send  blankets  and  stroading ;  but  that  has 
been  changed,  and  they  are  not  sent  as  annuity  goods  any  more. 

Q.  Are  any  axes,  plows,  hoes,  implements  of  agriculture,  or  cooking 
implements,  knives,  or  anything  of  that  sort  included  in  the  treaty  by 
which  your  distribution  of  annuity  goods  is  regulated  t — A.  I  so  under- 
stand it;  they  are  sent  here  by  the  department,  as  a  part  of  the  an- 
nuity. 

Q.  So  when  you  issue  a  plow  or  a  hoe A.  I  ought  to  say,  by  way  of 

explanation,  that  there  is  another  fund,  called  a  **  beneficiary  fund,"  of 
$20,000  a  year,  for  the  benefit  of  this  agency;  I  think  the  knives  and 
smaller  hardware  are  purchased  from  the  annuity  fund,  though  I  am 
not  certain  just  what  funds  the  different  purchases  are  made  from  ; 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  plows  and  agricultural  implements 
are  bought  with  the  money  from  that  $20,000  beneficiary  fund." 

Q.  In  giving  out  annuity  goods  you  understand  what  is  included  and 
what  is  not  included  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not,  under  that  list,  give  out  plows,  hoes,  &c  — A.  We 
do  not ;  but  sometimes,  where  something  of  that  sort  is  left  over,  we 
isg'ue  such  things  in  addition  to  the  annuity  goods. 

Q.  In  lieu  of  annuity  goods! — A.  No,  sir;  in  addition  to  them.  For 
instance,  axes  to  the  men  who  are  chopping  wood  for  us  ;  we  give  them 
that  much  advantage  over  the  others. 

Q.  Because  they  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  authorized  to  increase 
the  rations  of  Indians  who  work,  not  to  exceed  double  the  ordinary  ra- 
tions in  amount. 

Q.  When  you  first  came  here  as  agent  of  these  two  tribes,  the  Arapa- 
Loes  and  Cheyennes,  did  you  locate  herein  this  particular  spot  I — A.  The 
agency  was  located  here  in  1870  ;  I  came  here  in  1872. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  anywhere  else  ? — A.  No,  sir.    I  held  an  ap- 
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pointinent  as  agent  for  the  Kickapoo  Iiuliaus,  bat  I  was  first  assigued 
to  (laty  at  tbis  point. 

Q.  When  you  came  here  were  there  any  ludians  in  the  reservation 
north  of  the  Cimarron,  between  that  river  and  tbe  Kansas  line  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  have  been  between  the  Cimar- 
ron and  the  Canadian  ever  since  you  have  been  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  question  ever  arisen,  since  yon  have  been  here,  betwegi 
the  government  and  tbe  Indians  as  to  whether  that  country  l>etweeii 
the  Cimarron  and  the  Kansas  line,  or  this  country  between  tbe  Cimar- 
ron and  the  Canadian,  was  the  true  reservation  of  the  Arapahoes  and 
Cheyennes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  such  a  question. 

Q.  Have  the  Indians  made  the  question  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  question 
was  sprung  by  them  ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  region  down  here  had  been 
assigned  them  by  law,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  authorized 
me  to  take  a  delegation  of  Indians  to  Washington  to  settle  the  reserva- 
tion question,  and  also  to  meet  the  Northern  Cheyennes.  We  went  to 
Washington  in  the  winter  of  1872-73. 

Q.  8ince  you  have  been  at  this  agency  have  any  of  the  Indians  ap- 
plied to  you  for  personal  reservations  of  land  to  be  assigned  to  them  in- 
dividually, and  a  paper  title  given  them  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 
Q.  Have  you  suggested  any  s»ch  idea  to  any  of  them  ? — A.  N^o,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Has  the  question  ever  arisen  between  yon  and  the  Indians  as  to 
whether  you  have  the  right,  or  would  have  the  right,  to  locate  them  in 
the  reservation  between  the  Cimarron  and  the  Kansas  line  T — A.  I  think 
I  presented  the  question  to  the  department  as  a  matter  of  my  own  sug- 
gesting— not  suggested  by  the  Indians. 

Q.  You  presented  that  question  to  the  department  yourself? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  in  order  to  secure  to  these  Indians  a  permanent  right. 

Q.  The  Indians  in  this  present  territory  select  their  land  for  them- 
selves, and  state  what  they  desire  to  cultivate,  if  they  desire  to  culti- 
vate anything  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  dictate  to  them  where  they  shall 
settle.  I  have  sometimes  gone  so  far  as  to  say  to  an  Indian  who  con- 
templated settling  down  somewhere  and  going  to  farming,  '*  A  white 
man,  in  making  his  selection  of  land  for  a  home,  takes  three  points  into 
consideration — good  soil,  good  water,  and  good  timber."  That  is  the 
nearest  I  have  ever  come  to  defining  or  fixing  any  place  for  an  Indian 
to  settle. 

Q.  Can.you  give  the  committee  any  definite  idea  of  the  number  of 
farms  that  have  been  settled  upon  and  placed  under  cultivation  by  the 
Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  on  your  agency  t — A.  Well,  there  are  a  good 
many  places,  that  is,  patches,  as  you  might  say ;  I  hardly  know  whether 
you  would  call  them  ^^farms.".  If  an  Indian  opens  up  an  acre  of  ground 
and  cultivates  that  well,  I  think  it  is  better  than  to  open  up  a  hundred- 
acre  farm  under  a  white  man. 

Q.  (van  you  give  us  no  idea  as  to  about  how  many  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
I  could.  Mr.  Covin^jton  is  head  farmer  and  knows  more  about  that 
matter  than  I  do ;  3'ou  could  get  a  more  correct  statement  on  that  point 
from  him. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Indians  are  really  making  any  progress 
in  learning  the  art  of  agriculture  1 — A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q,  Are  they  making  any  progress  in  the  matter  of  crops — raising  bet- 
ter and  larger  crops  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  season,  however,  has  been  an 
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exceptional  season ;  it  has  been  very  nnfortanabe  for  them  on  account; 
of  the  drought. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  in  regard  to  that  iu  the  former  seasons  since  you 
have  been  at  this  agency  f — A.  You  cannot  count  with  any  certainty 
on  sufficient  rain  ia  any  particular  year  to  farm  it  successfully.  Some 
years  you  will  have  rain  enough,  but  every  third  or  fourth  year  a  drought 
will  come,  and  you  will  lose  your  crop.  Ever  since  1  have  been  here 
v^  have  lost  one  crop  out  of  four  at  least.  If  you  could  know  at  the 
beginning  just  when  to  plant  corn  you  could  generally  get  a  fair  cr6p ; 
one  season  by  planting  early  you  could  get  a  good  crop,  the  next  season 
you  could  get  a  good  crop  by  waiting  and  planting  late  ]  but  as  you 
cannot  know  what  the  weather  is  to  be  beforehand,  one  season  you  will 
plant  your  corn  early  when  yon  might  have  saved  it  by  waiting  and 
planting  late;  then  the  next  season  you  will  wait  and  plant  late,  and  in 
that  year  it  will  turn  out  it  would  have  saved  your  crop  to  have  planted 
early.  So  the  drought,  and  the  ignoranceas  to  when  it  will  come,  make 
farming  very  nncertain  business  in  this  territory. 

Q.  Bas  the  government  authorized  you  to  distribute  seeds  to  the 
Indians  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  wiiat  kindst — A.  Corn,  beans,  melons,  and  garden  seeds 
generally.  * 

Q.  Has  the  government  made  any  effort  to  provide  wheat  for  them  to 
sow! — A.  ;No,  sir.  r 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  supposed  that  wheat  will  grow  heref — A.  I  have  my  own 
ideas  about  that.  My  impression  is  that  you  can  raise  wheat  on  certain 
lands ;  for  instance,  on  some  of  the  land  between  the  Iforth  Fork  and 
the  main  Canadian ;  the  land  there  is  not  so  rough  and  sandy  as  the 
most  of  the  land  you  have  come  over. 

Q.  Would  you  think  of  raising  it  as  a  winter  cropf — A.  Yes,  sir, 
entirely. 

Q.  How  are  the  rains  during  tbe  winter? — A.  It  rains  considerably 
some  seasons,  but  some  seasons  it  is  very  dry. 

Q.  How  is  the  weather  in  the  winter  as  to  temperature,  cold  or 
moderate? — A.  It  is  generally  moderate;  but  I  have  suffered  from  cold 
here  as  much  as  I  ever  did  in  Ohio  or  Indiana.    The  winds  from  the  ' 
north  are  terrible  here  sometimes. 

Q.  Is  there  much  snow  here  ? — A.  The  snows  here  are  very  light. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  have  forage  for  cattle  f — A.  It  ia  not  necessary  for 
cattle  that  have  been  raised  here. 

Q.  What  do  they  feed  upon  in  the  wint€>r? — A.  On  cured  grass. 

Q.  The  snow  does  not  interrupt  the  grazing  f — A.  Only  occasionally ; 
last  winter  was  an  unusually  hard  winter  for  grazing ;  there  came  a 
heavy  sleet,  covering  the  buffalo  grass,  so  that  our  cattle  had  to  go  down 
to  the  timber  to  browse,  and  pick  out  the  little  green  grass. 

Q.  Did  that  kill  any  of  your  cattle? — A.  None  ot'  those  that  were 
raised  here  ;  the  Texas  cattle,  that  came  from  the  south  and  were  not 
acclimated  here,  some  of  them  died. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Mr.  Miles,  you  say  you  distributed  to  the  Indians  seeds,  such  as 
beans,  uiolon-seeds,  and  the  like  ;  in  what  quantities  did  you  distribute 
them  ? — A.  We  have  have  usually  t^iken  into  consideration  the  number 
that  we  thought  would  be  likely  to  engage  in  the  work  of  farming.  Mr. 
Govingtbn,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  what  the  Indians  are  doing  in 
this  Hue,  and  with  the  size  of  their  patches,  has  usually  had  charge  of 
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tbe  (li8tiibutioo  of  seeds;  iu  fact,  I  have  invariably  pat  him  In  ciiarp^e; 
and  I  would  refer  you  to  him  for  information  in  regard  to  that  matter* 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  the  distribution  continues  to  the  same  persons, 
year  after  year,  or  whether  iu  different  years  the  seeds  are  distrbuted  to 
different  pe^'sons? — A.  The  same  persons  frequently  come  back  with 
additional  persons  who  are  anxious  to  procure  seed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  haveany  idea  of  preserving  seeds 
for  themselves! — A.  They  invariably  save  melon -seeds;  Indians  ave 
very  fond  of  melons. 

Q.  If  they  know  enough  to  save  melon-seeds,  would  there  be  any  difii- 
cnlty  iu  their  saving  other  seeds  if  they  were  personally  instructed  iu 
regard  to  such  matters  ? — A.  We  have  been  talking  about  that  matter 
to  them  of  late ;  but  this  season  they  have  made  such  a  failure  in  the 
most  of  their  corn  patches  that  they  won't  have  much  to  save. 

Q.  Melon-seeds,  and  other  seeds  of  that  kind,  are  worth  nothing  for 
food,  but  corn,  beans,  and  the  like  are  good  for  food  as  well  as  for  seed  ; 
so  I  did  not  know  but  they  might  save  melon-seeds,  and  yet  eat  up  the 
other  kind  of  seeds. — A.  Heretofore  they  have  eaten  their  beans  right  up 
without  saving  any  for  seed. 

Q.  So  if  you  give  them  beans,  and  things  of  that  sort  to  plant,  you 
will  have  to  repeat  the  gift  next  year  T — A.  That  has  been  the  experieuce 
iu  the  past. 

Q.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  recently  issued  instruc- 
tions requiring  ageuts  to  request  Indians  to  save  their  seeds ;  have  you 
had  any  experience  on  that  head! — A.  The  instructions  came  to  hand 
only  a  few  days  ago. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Yon  spoke  awhile  ago  about  an  issue  of  three  pounds  of  beef  on 
foot  being  considered  equivalent,  in  the  regulations  of  .the  government, 
to  a  pound  and  a  half  net ;  now  I  will  ask  you  whether  an  issue  of  beef 
on  foot,  of  three  pounds,  to  the  ludiaus,  the  way  they  use  beef,  is  not 
really  more  to  them  than  a  pound  and  a  half  net  would  be  to  a  white 
man  ! — A.  Undoubtedly  it  is. 

Q.  I  understand,  and  ask  you  whether  it  is  true,  that  they  eat  up  the 
whole  beef,  even  including  the  entrails ;  that  they  empty  the  intestines 
of  their  contents,  and  use  all  the  balance  ? — A.  Yes,  •sir ;  they  do  this, 
not  because  they  are  obliged  to,  but  from  choice. 

Q.  They  are  allowed  to  retain  the  hides,  are  they  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  allowed  them  by  government,  under  any  provision  of  the 
law  ! — A,  Well,  really,  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  they  have  just  been 
given  the  whole  animal  on  foot,  and  been  permitted  to  keep  the  hides ; 
they  sell  the  hides  to  the  trader  for  two  dollars  each. 

Q.  Do  they  sell  them  dry  or  green  for  two  dollars  each  ! — A.  Green. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  the  size! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  restriction  against  their  selling  the  hides  where  they 
please! — A.  None  at  all;  Mr.  Covington  has  frequently  told  them  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  take  them  to  Wichita,  and  sell  them  there. 

Q,  They  have  the  right  to  go  there  with  them  if  they  choose  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  What  is  the  experience  in  that  regard,  when  the  Indians  go  to  town 
and  sell  anything;  do  they  waste  the  money  they  get  for  it,  drink  it  up, 
or  squander  it  in  any  other  way  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  so  far  as  getting  drunk 
is  concerned,  we  have  run  a  wagon-train,  driven  by  Indians,  to  Wichita 
for  three  years  and  over,  and  have  never  had  a  drunken  Indian  yet. 
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Q.  Do  they  waste  their  money,  or  bring  it  home  f  Have  they  any 
such  idea  of  property  that  they  take  care  of  what  «moneys they  get  T — 
A.  They  almost  invariably  spend  it  for  saddles,  or  clothing,  or  some- 
thing of  use  to  them  that  is  not  furnished  them  by  the  government. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  What  is  the  precise  relation  of  a  trader  and  an  Indian  agent  ?  Is 
tlie  trader  under  the  control  of  the  agent,  to  any  extent? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
to  some  extent ;  the  trader  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian -Affairs ;  he  is  required  to  make  out  a  list  of  his  goods, 
with  their  prices,  and  put  one  list  on  file  in  my  office,  and  send  the  other 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  You  have  no  control  over  his  price-list  ? — A.  I  have  not  so  under- 
stood it. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  You  have  exercised  no  control  T — A.  I  have  spoken  of  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  his  prices  compare  with  those  of  the  post* 
trader  f — A.  They  are  about  the  same ;  they  do  not  dare  to  sell  to  In- 
dians at  rates  diit'ereut  from  those  at  which  they  sell  to  whites }  that  is 
the  law. 

Q.  The  Indians  have  made  complaint  to  us  that  the  half-breeds  in  the 
store,  the  interpreters,  cheat  them.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe 
that  that  is  a  just  complaint  f — A.  This  is  the  first  intimation  I  have 
ever  had  of  any  such  complaint.  The  half-breed  interpreters  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  prices  at  all ;  >f  they  are  unfiAir,  unjust,  or  take 
advantage  of  the  Indians  in  any  way,  the  latter  ought  to  complain  at 
once  to  the  trader  himself;  and  if  he  does  not  see  the  matter  righted, 
let  them  make  kyown  their  grievances  to  me,  and  I  will  correct  it. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  the  trader  or  the  interpreters 
have  sold  to  Indians  at  prices  higher  than  those  set  4own  on  the  price- 
list  filed  in  your  office  ?— A.  No  such  complaints  have  ever  been  made  to 
me.  Mr.  Bent  and  Mr.  Grerrier  are  the  two  interpreters ;  the  traders  have 
never  made  any  statement  other  than  that  they  believe  them  to  be  per- 
fectly reliable  and  honest  men. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  The  Indians  suggest  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  if  there 
were  more  traders. — A.  We  have  invited  them  to  come.  AVe  concur  in 
that  opinion. 

Q.  This  gives  a  monopoly  to  one  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  How  could  that  benefit  the  Indians  if  the  traders  come  here  with 
fixed  prices! — A,  They  don't  come  here  with  fixed  prices.  They  fix 
their  own  prices,  and  report  them  to  the  Commissioner.of  Indian  Affairs. 
Since  the  matter  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  two  or  three  different  parties  have  been  licensed  to  trade  at  this 
agency. 

•  Q.  But  have  not  comef — A.  Most  of  them  have  come,  but  went  away 
again,  t  offered  them  every  facility.  They  could  have  had  a  building- 
spot  here  at  any  place  at  all.  The  last  party  made  partial  arrange- 
ments with  the  present  trader  for  the  sale  of  that  old  building.  Mr. 
Evans,  in  fact,  built  this  new  building. 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  Evans  get  a  license  to  trade  here  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  post-trader  over  at  the  fort  f — A.  No.  N.  W.  Evans  is  the 
trader  over  there,  and  J.  S.  Evans  is  the  one  that  was  licensed  to  trade 
here. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Do  Indian  traders  bnild  their  own  houses! — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Indians  are  not  permitted  to  trade  with  post-traders  at  all  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  except  the  scouts ;  enlisted  scouts,  I  believe,  are  permitted  to 
trade  there. 

Q.  In  the  character  of  soldiers  f — A.  That  is  my  anderstanding.'  Mr. 
Evans  told  me  that  was  the  custom  at  all  the  different  posts,  and  I  did 
not  object  to  its  being  done  here.    I  saw  no  reason  to  object. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  In  making  out  your  requisition  for  aiHiuity  goods,  did  yon  make  out 
the  requisition  in  accordance  with  the  provisionsof  the  treaty! — A.  No, 
sir :  I  cannot  say  that  we  did. 

Q.  On  what  basis  did  you  make  out  your  estimate  for  goods  T — A. 
Usually  on  the  basis  of  furnishing  one  good  suit  of  clothing  for  each 
individual. 

Q.  Have  you  furnished  one  good  suit  of  clothing  to  each  individual 
each  year  ? — A.  I  think  we  have. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  We  might  get  at  the  idea  a  little  differently.  Do  you  make  oat  a 
list  of  the  articles  you  want  and  forward  that  list  to  the  department,  or 
do  you  send  a  list  or  roll  of  the  people  f— A.  We  send  both  a  roll  of  the 
people  and  a  list  of  the  articles  wanted ;  a  printed  list  is  sent — blank- 
ets, &c. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  :  • 

Q.  On  that  printed  list  you  make  a  requisition  of  so  many  articles, 
selecting  therefrom  the  articles  you  desire t — A.  Yea,  sir;  we  make  a 
selection  from  the  variety  of  articles  named  on  that  printed  list  to  select 
from. 

Q.  Is  that  requisition  final,  or  is  it  controlled  there  f — ^A.  It  is  con- 
trolled entirely  there.  Our  estimate  for  this  agency  last  year  footed  up 
enough  to  almost  take  the  appropriation  for  these  three  agencies. 

Q.  You  are  governed  somewhat,  in  making  your  estimates,  by  your 
own  judgment  of  the  needs  of  the  Indians! — A.  Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  And  according  to  your  judgment  and  experience  of  his  needs,  yoa 
make  out  your  requisition  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, one  good  suit  of  clothing  for  each  Indian  once  a  year  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  out  a  requisition  for  what  you  deemed  necessary  for  that 
purpose  last  year,  and  on  footing  it  np  you  found  that  to  fill  it  would 
take  almost  the  entire  appropriation  for  these  three  agencies? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  This  agency  and  what  two  others  do  you  refer  to! — A.  Well, 
counting  subsistence 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  annuity. — Ai  No,  not  in  annuity  goods 
alone. 

Q.  Well,  now,  speaking  of  annnities  alone,  how  did  this  requisi- 
tion which  you  say  you  made  out  in  accordance  with  your  best  judgment 
compare  with  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  this  agency  for 
that  purpose! — A.  The  appropriation  made  by  Congress  was  $14,500, 1 
think,  and  my  requisition  for  annuities  was  $47,194. 
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Q.  Yon  made  a  reqnisitioD,  tben,  according  to  yonr  best  judcrmenty 
of  the  needs  of  each  Indian  at  your  agency,  which  amounted  to  a  little 
over  forty-seven  thousand  dollars,  and  Congress  appropriated,  accord- 
ing to  their  judgmfrnt  of  the  needs  of  the  Indians  for  the  same  thing, 
how  much  ! — A.  They  appropriated  just  whatever  the  treaty  provides. 

Q.  How  much  was  that! — A.  I  was  just  looking  to  see  how  much  it 
was ;  here  it  is,  fourteen  thousand  dollars. ' 

Q.  Yon  think  Congress  appropriated  all  that  the  treaty  required  ! — 
A.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Then,  according  to  your  judgment  of  the  needs  of  each  individual 
Indian,  to  secure  him  a  suit  of  clothes  once  a  year,  or  its  equivalent, 
there  was  necessary  to  be  appropriated  more  than  the  treaty  requires, 
by  all  tbe  difference  between  fourteen  thousand  and  forty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars  ? — A.  No ;  not  just  for  clothing. 

Q.  Then  it  seems  that  we  fail  to  understand  each  other,  somehow ; 
let  us  come  back  and  cipher  out  this  matter  again.  You  make  a  requi- 
sition for  clothing  for  how  much  ? — A.  In  order  to  answer  that  I  would 
have  to  separate  the  clothing  from  the  other  goods  and  foot  it  up  sepa- 
rately. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  the  time. — A.  That  footing 
(the  witness  pointing  to  the  total  at  the  bottom  of  the  list)  includes, 
you  see,  all  the  annuity  goods. 

Q.  Yes ;  tben  while  I  bave  been  talkini;  about  clothing  alone,  you 
have  been  talking  about  all  kinds  of  annuity  goods.  But  to  proceed  i 
You  make  a  requisition  for  annuity  goods  amounting  to  forty-seven 
thousand  dollars ;  Congress  appropriates  for  annuity  goods  only  four* 
teen  tboosand  dollars  f — A.  That  is  for  clothing. 

Q.  Now  we  will  get  the  other. — A.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  is  a 
beneficiary  fund — a  fund  for  beneficiary  purposes ;  how  much  of  that  ia 
embraced  in  what  that  estimate  covers  I  cannot  tell ;  it  never  has  been 
given  to  me. 

Q.  Tell  me  this:  Did  Congress  appropriate  for  annuity  goods  all  that 
you  deemed  the  necessity  of  the  Indians  for  those  goods  required  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

Q*  How  much  did  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  annuity 
goods  fall  short  of  what  you  deemed  the  necessities  of  the  Indians  re- 
quired ? — A.  Merging  the  appropriations  for  the  clothing  and  for  the 
other  goods  together,  fourteen  thousand  and  twenty  thousand  would  be 
thirty-four  thousand  dollars,  which  is  all  that  could  possibly  have  been 
expended  for  those  annuity  goods ;  and  there  could  not  have  been  that 
much  expended,  for  I  know  that  out  of  this  twenty-thousand-dollar 
beneficiary  fund  comes  a  lot  of  wagons. 

Q.  You  had  for  annuity  purposes  how  much  money  appropriated  ! — 
A.  For  clothing  fourteen  thousand  dollars  and  for  beneficiary  purposes 
twenty  thousand  dollars ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  that  twenty 
thousand  dollars  was  expended  for  annuities;  I  only  know  that  it 
could  not  all  have  been  expended  for  that  purfiOse,  for  some  of  it  I 
know  was  used  for  other  purposes. 

Q.  The  fourteen  thousand  dollars  acd  the  twenty  thousand  dollars 
makes  thirty-four  thousand  dollars;  now  let  me  understand — this 
covers  all  the  appropriations  that  you  had  from  which  to  supply  these 
wants  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Still  you  make  a  requisition,  because  in  your  best  judgment  you 
think  it  is  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Indians  under  your  charge, 
of  over  forty-seven  thousand  dollars  t — A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  assuming  that  you  made  a  requisition  for  no  more,  than 
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you  deemed  necessary,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  at  least  thirteen  thoa- 
sand  dollars  ! — A.  Yes,  air. 

'Q.  How  did  you  get  along  with  jthat  deficiency ;  how  did  yoa  manage 
to  make  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  supply  forty-seven 
thousand  dollars  of  necessities;  how  did  you  distribute  the  goods 
when  they  arrived ;  did  you  give  to  each  Indian  as  he  came  along  what 
he  asked  for,  or  did  you  undertake  to  expend  the  thirty-four  thousand 
dollars  of  forty-seven  thousand  dollars  of  necessities  as  well  as  you 
could  ? — A.  That  is  just  what  I  did. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  give  to  each  Indian  all  that  you  really  thou<rht 
he  needed,  but  tried  to  make  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  do  the  work 
of  forty-seven  thousand  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  did  this  lack  of  over  thirteen  thousand  dollars 
distress  the  Indians  here  f — A.  Well,  now,  I  do  not  think  I  can  recall  to 
mind  any  particular  case  of  actual  distress;  of  course  they  went  with- 
out some  things  that  it  would  have  been  very  convenient  and  comforta- 
ble for  them  to  have  had. 

Q.  Did  the  Northern  Gheyennes  suffer  any  of  the  inconvenience  and 
discomfort  from  that  shortcoming  of  the  appropriation  T — A.  They  did 
last  year,  but  not  the  year  before ;  the  year  before  the  appropriation 
was  made  for  the  Northern  Gheyennes  distinct  from  the  others. 

Q.  The  year  previous  to  the  outbreak  they  had  a  distribution,  or  an 
issue,  in  the  line  of  annuity  goods»  as  far  as,  in  your  opinion,  their  needs 
required  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  a  separate  appropriation,  if  I  understand  you  correctly  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  whatever  causes  of  complaint  they  might  have  had,  after 
coming  down  here  and  before  a  portion  of  them  started  north,  no  part 
of  it,  in  your  judgment,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  any  lack  of  annuity 
goods  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  they  got  a  very  good  issue. 

Q.  Since  then,  you  think  that  they,  in  common  with  all  the  other  In- 
dians here,  have  had  to  suffer  some  inconveniences  and  discomforts  on 
account  of  a  lack  of  annuity  goods! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  last  appropria- 
tion was  made  in  common.  I  was  notified  by  the  department  that  after 
the  30th  of  June,  1878,  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  keeping  separate 
accounts  between  the  different  tribes. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Did  the  year  in  which  the  appropriation  was  short  cover  the  year 
in  which  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Gheyennes  escaped  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  not  escape  during  the  last  fiscal  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  year  in  which  the  appropriation  was  short  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  vas. 

By  Mr.  DAWES : 

Q.  Was  the  year  in  which  they  escaped  the  year  in  which  they  re- 
ceived annuities  under  the  appropriation  which  you  have  said  was  in- 
sufficient ! — A.  That  was  the  year  in  which  the  appropriation  was  made, 
but  they  did  not  remain  to  receive  any  benefit  from  it ;  the  goods  were 
not  distributed  until  after  they  had  gone  away.. 

Q.  Had  the  ordinary  time  of  the  distribution  of  annuity  goods  arrived 
before  they  went  away  ? — A.  It  had  not ;  the  goods  are  sent  out  to  the 
different  agencies  in  October;  but  they  were  not  here  in  October,  until 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  Indians  to  haul  their  own  supplies. 

Q.  Does  this  plan  of  having  the  Indians  haul  their  own  supplies  work 
well,  in  your  opinion  f — A.  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  What  compensation  do  they  receive  for  hauling  those  supplies?— 
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A.  My  proposition  to  the  department,  and  accepted  by  it,  was  to  bay 
wagons,  from  the  funds  applicable  to  the  transporting  of  sapplies,  and 
let  the  Indians  work  oiit  the  fuirvalae  of  the  wagons  in  transporting 
sapplies,  at  the  rate  of  $1.75  per  hundred- weight.  In  this  way  they  pay 
for  the  wagons  and  harnesses. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN : 
Q.  Everything  but  the  stock? — A.  Yes,  air. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Does  this  method  of  transporting  your  sapplies  cost  the  govern- 
ment as  much  as  heretofore  when  that  work  was  let  by  contract? — A. 
Ko,  sir;  before  that,  when  the  work  was  done  by  contract,  the  price  was 
$2.10  per  hundred- weight. 

Q.  Does  this  plan  of  hauling  their  own  supplies  please  the  Indians? — 
Yes,  sir;  it  does,  very  much. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  spread  among  them  a  desire  to  participate  in  the 
work? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Do  they  make  good  use  of  their  wagons  and  harness  after  having 
pkid  for  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  excellent  use. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  them  ?  What  ase  do  they  make  of  them, 
besides  bringing  their  sapplies  from  the  railroad  ? — A.  They  do  jobs  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  hauling  wood ;  the  principal  use  they  make  of 
them  Is  that  of  hauling  wood  to  their  camps ;  this  takes  a  great  deal  of 
labor  off  from  the  squaws,  who  have  had  it  to  do  heretofore. 

Q.  Do  you,  or  any  of  your  attaches,  aid  them  in  trying  to  get  employ- 
ment for  their  teams  ? — ^Yes,  sir ;  we  take  that  as  an  especial  duty ;  the 
Indians  are  now  at  work  putting  up  and  hauling  in  three  hundred  tons 
of.  hay,  over  at  the  post. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 
Q.  Cutting  and  hauling  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Does  it  contribute  to  their  eflSciency  for  white  men  to  work  with 
them? — A.  Certainly  it  does. 

Q.  Do  they  readily  obey  the  instructions  of  white  men? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
when  a  white  man  once  gains  their  confidence,  he  can  get  them  to  do 
almost  anything. 

Q.  Do  they  manifest  a  desire  to  become  proficient  themselves  in  the 
manner  of  doing  such  work  as  white  men  are  generally  engaged  in  ? — 
A.  They  do  manifest  a  very  great  desire  to  learn  how  to  do  such  work 
and  to  become  proficient  in  it. 

Q.  If  you  had  the  means  and  efficient,  proper  men  of  your  own  selec- 
tion, could  you,  in  your  opinion,  get  the  Indians  in  the  way  of  raising 
stock  ? — A.  I  think  we  could,  some  of  them,  by  degrees.  Those  cattle — 
I  speHk  without  intending  to  be  understood  as  finding  fault — but  those 
cattle  that  were  delivered  to  the  Northern  Cheyennes  by  General  Mac- 
kenzie did  not  last  them  long.  If  some  man  had  had  in  charge  about 
as  many  of  these  families  as  he  could  oversee,  and  intrusted  them  with 
a  few  cows,  he  could  have  secured  their  protection  until  they  grew  into 
a  herd.  I  am  quite  sure  it  might  be  done  now ;  three  or  four  years  ago 
it  could  not. 

Q.  In  which  tribe? — A.  Either  one;  these  Northern  Cheyennes, 
I  would  not  like  to  trust  them  much.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior was  offering  cattle  to  Little  Chief,  he  objected  ;  he  said  he  did  not 
want  them  ;  but  one  of  the  young  men  suggested  to  Little  Chief,  •'Take 
them  and  we  can  eat  them." 
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Q.  Do  yon  consider  it  more  diffieatt  to  introdaoe  the  white  men's 
ways  of  living  among  the  Northern  Cheyennes  than  among  the  other 
Indians  here  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  are 
contented  here! — A.  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Do  they  manifest  as  much  disposition  to  enter  upon  agricultural 
pursuits  as  the  others? — A.  Tes,  sir;  I  think  so.  Living  Bear  and 
Standing  Elk  made  a  request  for  wagons,  and  they  got  wagons  and  are 
using  them  now. 

Q.  Who  takes  care  of  these  teams,  the  men  or  the  women  f — A.  Well, 
both. 

Q.  When  tbey  go  up  to  Wichita  to  haul  down  their  supplies,  do  they 
ever  go  alone  without  a  woman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  tbey  like  to  have  a 
'  woman  along.    1  do  not  wish  to  dodge  that  question. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  they  grease  their  wagons  ! — A.  O,  yes,  sir  ;  Mr.  Covington  has 
been  wagon-master  for  two  years,  and  can  tell  yon  more  than  I  can 
about  these  things. 

By  Mr.  Pluhb  : 

Q.  Have  all  the  Indians  who  wanted  then  had  agricultural  imple- 
ments furnished  them  f — A.  Not  of  all  the  different  kinds;  this  year 
there  ha«  not  been  enough ;  some  things  there  are  plenty  of,  other 
things  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  failure  to  have  a  foil  supply  of  all  the 
articles  named  in  the  rations  f — ^A.  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  all  the  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  beef, 
beans,  &c.,  to  which  these  Indians  are  entitled,  could  not  have  been 
furnished  promptly  as  required  ? — A.  I  know  of  no  reason  farther  than 
the  one  they  usually  assigned,  "  No  funds  on  hand.'' 

Q.  As  you  understand  it,  contracts  are  let  at  one  time  in  the  year  for 
the  entire  year,  are  they  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  there  should  be  any  deficiency  after  that 
d^te  f — A.  Not  if  they  would  fill  the  entire  estimate  I  send  in. 

Q.  Is  there  any  physical  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  delivery  of  the 
articles  here  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  we  could  transport  ten  times  as  much  as  we 
do  now. 

Q.  The  delivery  or  non-delivery  of  the  goods  is  something  with  which 
the  agency  here  bas  nothing  to  do  I — A.  It  has  not  had  heretofore,  but 
now  tbat  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves 

Q.  I  mean  heretofore;  was  the  beef  supply  short  Isist  yeart — A.  The 
original  contract  was  short;  there  was  a  deficiency  of  a  million  pouuds 
allowed  for  May  and  June. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  for  the  fiscal  year,  but  for  the  calendar  3^ear ;  was 
the  beef  supply  short  of  the  amount  required  by  treaty  T — A.  It  waa 
not,  in  fact';  it  was  exhausted,  so  that  we  had  to  get  it  by 

Q.  You  did  get  it,  and  so  you  did  have  it  f — A.  We  did  have  the 
heet 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  every  week  you  delivered  to  every  Indian 
every  pound  of  beef  to  which  by  law  he  was  entitled  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
every  time. 

Q.  Was  the  beef  good  in  quality  t — A.  Well,  it  was  not  grossly  bad. 

Q.  Now,  if  it  be  the  tact  that  every  week  last  year  you  delivered  to 
every  Indian  every  pound  of  beef  to  which  he  was  entitled  under  the 
treaty,  what  do  you  mean  by  stating  to  Senator  Morgan  that  the  beef 
supply  was  from  three  to  five  months  short  T — A.  Tbat  was  not  last 
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year — not  1878 ;  when  I  speak  of  "  years  "  I  mean  from  June  3.0th  to 
June  30th — iiscal  years. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  last  June  f 
— A.  We  had  plenty. 

Q.  Did  you  have  all  the  flour  required  to  make  a  full  ration  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  we  did  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  by  thai  that  the  gross  amount  was  not  sent  here  to 
be  distributed,  or  that  at  particular  times  the  flour  was  not  here  ? — 
A.  It  would  apply  to  both ;  at  particular  times  there  was  no  flour  here 
M  all,  and  the  gross  amount  was  short. 

Q.  At  what  times  were  you  out  of  flour  f — A.  I  could  not  speak  from 
memory  as  to  that ;  I  would  have  to  refer  to  my  books. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  what  portion  of  last  summer,  and  state  whether 
you  were  out  of  flour  for  oue^  two,  three,  or  four  issues T — ^A.  I  should 
say  three  or  four  issues. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  gross  amount  short  of  the  full  amount  you 
should  have  had  t — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  What  was  the  gross  amount  of  beef  received  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1879  f — A.  I  cannot  state  from  memory  ;  if  you  de- 
sire, I  will  examine  my  books  and  furnish  yon  a  statement  in  writing. 

Witness  was  requested  to  do  so ;  and  afterward  did  so.  (See  appen- 
dix, Exhibit "  A.») 

Witness  was  also  requestecl  to  furnish  a  similar  statement  as  to  the 
amount  of  flour  received  during  the  same  year;  and  afterward  did  so. 
{See  appendix.  Exhibit  '<  B.") 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  I  wish  now  to  "refer  you  to  the  treaty  between  the  government 
of  the  United  States  aud  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of  In- 
dians, proclaimed  August  19,  1808,  and  to  inquire  how  far  the  pro- 
visions of  that  treaty  have  been  fulfilled,  so  far  as  you  are  conoerneii. 
That  treaty  provides  that  the  United  States  shall  deliver,  <'  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  October  of  each  year,  for  thirty  years,  the  following  articles, 
to  wit:  For  each  male  person  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  suit  of  good, 
substantial  clothing,  consisting  of  coat,  pantaloons,  flannel  shirt,  hat, 
and  a  pair  of  homemade  socks."  Now  1  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Miles,  whether 
you  have  delivered  to  each  male  person  over  fourteen  years  of  age, 
among  these  Indians,-  a  suit  of  good,  substantial  clothing,  consisting  of 
<$oat,  pantaloons,  flannel  shirt,  hat,  aud  a  pair  of  home-made  socks! — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  I  have.  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  delivered  '<  to  each  female  over  twelve  years  of  age ' 
what  is  required  by  the. treaty :  ^^  a  flannel  skirt,  or  the  goods  necessary 
to  make  ic,  a  pair  of  woolen  hose,  twelve  yards  of  calico,  and  twelve 
yards  of  cotton  domestics  I  ^ — A.  Perhaps  not  exactly  in  kind. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  delivered  the  equivalent  of  those  goods  t — A.  I 
would  hardly  be  able  to  slate  positively  without  looking  at  my  lists; 
when  we  get  our  annuity  goods  in,  we  make  out  a  list  of  what  we  can 
give  to  each  person. 

Q.  Have  you  given  to  each  male  and  female  Indian,  each  year,  the 
•equivalent  of  these  things  mentioned  in  the  treaty  f — A.  I  do  not  believe 
I  have. 

Q.  Why  have  you  not  issued  to  these  Indians  the  articles  mentioned 
in  this  treaty  or  their  equivalent? — A.  Simply  because  they  were  not 
sent  to  me  by  the  government. 

Q.  Have  these  goods  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  or  their  equivalent, 
been  issued,  each  year,  to  the  Southern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoe  In- 
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dians  !— A.  I  do  not  think  they  have  ;  I  know  they  have  been  dissatis- 
fied witli  our  issue,  because  the  Eiowas  and  Oomanches  would  coiue  up 
here  and  say,  ^^  We  got  so  much."  There  are  less  of  them  in  number,  and 
each  one  gets  more  goods. 

Q.  In  regard  to  these  Southern  Cheyennes,  have  you  had  furnished 
you  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  annually,  to  be  expended  in  presents 
to  any  members  of  the  tribe  who  excelled  in  agriculture) — A.  We  made 
an  estimate  at  one  time 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  had  had  it  ?— A.  No,  sir;  we  made  use  of  a  very 
small  portion,  at  one  time,  upon  one  or  two  Indians ;  there  has  not  been 
any  number  of  them  that  I  considered  deserving  for  their  efforts  in 
farming.    Nothing  has  been  done  about  the  matter  since. 

Q.  In  regard  to  these  Northern  Cheyennes,  I  will  ask  you  whether 
you  have  given  a  good  suit  of  substantial  woolen  clothing,  consisting  of 
the  articles  named  in  the  treaty,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  every  year,  to 
each  male  person  over  fourteen  years  of  age  ! — A.  We  did  the  first  sea- 
son they  came  here.  Since  that  time,  I  think,  the  distribution  has  been 
less  than  that  of  the  year  before.  Those  that  ran  away  did  not  get  any, 
as  I  said  before. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  females  over  twelve  years  of  age  among  the  North- 
ern Cheyennes,  I  will  ask  you  whether  they  received,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  each  of  them,  ^^  a  flannel  skirt,  or  the  goods 
necessary  to  make  it,  a  pair  of  woolen  hose,  twelve  yards  of  calico,  and 
twelve  yards  of  cotton  domestics;"  and  also  whether  "the  boys  and 
girls  under  the  ages  named  "  received  "  such  flannel  and  cotton  goods 
as  may  be  needed  to  make  each  a  suit  as  aforesaid,  together  with  a 
pair  of  woolen  hose  for  each  "  f — A.  So  far  as  the  women  are  concerned, 
those  articles  were  given,  or  their  equivalent. 

Q.  How  about  the  boys  and  girls  ! — A.  I  will  make  the  same  answer. 
Last  year,  taking  the  Southern  Cheyennes,  the  Northern  Cheyennes, 
and  the  Arapahoes,  all  together,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  had 
a  better  distribution  than  usual.  Whether  it  was  because  the  govern- 
ment was  able  to  buy  more  goods  for  the  money,  or  why,  I  do  not  know; 
but  it  was  better,  I  thought  at  the  time,  than  it  had  usually  been. 

Q.  Has  anything  been  issued  to  the  Indians  besides  clothing  and 
food  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What? — A.  Some  agricultural  implement's;  plows,  hoes,  wagons, 
saddles,  axes — a  variety  of  articles. 

Q.  Were  those  articles  issued  to  every  Indian  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  to  those 
Indians  only  who  were  anxious  to  get  them  and  go  to  work  with  them. 

Q.  Have  you  issued  each  year  to  these  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians, 
"  in  addition  to  the  clothing  previously  named,  the  sum  of  $10  to  each 
Indian  roaming  and  $20  to  each  Indian  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the 
purchase  of  such  articles  as,  from  time  to  time,  the  condition  and  neces- 
sities of  the  Indians  may  indicate  to  be  proper,"  and  for  their  own 
personal  benefit? — A.  If  that  has  beeii  done,  it  has  been  in  some  way 
that  I  have  not  known.  If  the  funds  have  been  expended  in  Washing- 
ton in  the  purchase  of  subsistence,  or  something  of  that  kind,  I  would 
not  know  it.  I  would  have  no  means  of  knowing.  They  might,  for 
aujiht  I  can  tell,  have  been  used  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  purchase 
of  beef. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  delivered  to  the  Indians  any  more  beef,  have 
you,  than  the  rations  called  for  under  the  treaty? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  nothing  is  issued  to  these  Indians  by  any  one  that  does'  not 
come  through  your  hands? — A.  Not  that  1  know  ot,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  delivered  to  each  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  who  "  has 
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removed  to  this  reservation  and  commenced  farming  one  good  cow  and 
one  well-broken  pair  of  American  oxen,"  as  required  by  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Why  not! — A.  1  have  never  been  advised  from  the  department 
to  do  so,  and  the  cows  ^nd'pxen  have  never  been  famished  me  by  the 
department  so  that  I  could  do  so.  '  It  was  stated  to  Little  Chief,  when 
he  was  at  Washington,  that  he  should  be  given  ten  wagons  and  some 

plows. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  received  them  ? — ^A.  1  understand  not.  Certainly 
never  through  my  hands.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  ever  been  sent  me 
for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  have  a  physician  here  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  one  f — A.  Not  until  within  a  couple  of  months. 

Q.  Have  you  teachers  and  a  miller  and  an  engineer  and  a  blacksmith 
and  a  sawyer! — A.  We  have  teacliers  and  a  blacksmith  ;  but  the  miller, 
engineer,  and  sawyer  are  all  merged  into  one — one  man  tills  the  three 
positions. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  whether  or  not,  when  this  trouble  with  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  occurred,  if  you  had  had  it  in  your  power  to  have  oflfered 
them  a  larger  amount  of  annuity  goods  than  they  bad  been  getting — 
for  instance,  the  annuity  goods  provided  for  them  by  the  treaty,  includ- 
ing $20  each,  if  they  went  to  farming,  and  an  American  cow  and  oxen — 
I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  that  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  miti- 
gate their  discontent! — A.  It  might,  to  some  extent;  but  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly dissatisfied  with  the  country  and  afif'airs  here,  and  I  would  not 
like  to  venture  the  statement  that  it  would  have  mitigated  it  much. 

Q.  Would  not  the  delivery  of  more  annuity  goods  and  a  full  supply 
of  rations  tend  to  make  them  contented! — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will 
furnish  me  enough  food  and  clothing,  I  will  agree  to  keep  the  Indians 
peaceable  and  quiet  all  the  time. 

Q.  Would  not  the  delivery  of  cows  and  oxen  to  Indians  engaged  in 
agriculture  tend  to  make  them  satisfied! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  the  offering  of  them  tp  others  tend  to  induce  them  to 
engage  in  agriculture! — A.  I  can  scarcely  answer  yes  as  to  that  in  the 
fullest  sense. 

Q.  Well,  speaking  generally,  would  not  that  be  the  general  tendency  ! 
If  you  say  to  the  Indian,  '*  I  will  give  you  a  cow  and  a  pair  of  oxen,  a 
plow,  and  other  farming  implements,  if  you  will  settle  down  and  take  a 
piece  of  land,''  would  not  that  be  a  greater  inducement  and  be  more 
likely  to  influence  them  to  go  to  fanning  than  if  you  had  nothing  to 
ofiter  them  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  hold  good  among  the  Indians  as  well 
as  among  the  whites  that  surrounding  infiuences  will  have  their  effect. 

Q.  As  to  annuity  goods,  do  you  issue  calico  to  any  Indians  in 
quantities  insufficient  to  make  any  garment — less  than  enough  to  make 
a  shirt,  for  instance! — A.  No,  sir:  once  when  issuing  strouding  we 
issued  very  little,  only  enough  to  make  them  a  breechdout. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  ever  tear  up  calico,  when  issuing  it,  into  pieces  too  small 
to  make  any  garment  out  ot! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  taking  a  family  of  three. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  issued  cloth  of  the  kind  of  which  pants  are  made 
in  quantities  smaller  than  was  necessary  to  make  pants! — A., No,  sir; 
there  was  always  enough  to  make  pants  or  leggings  for  some  member 
of  the  family. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  issue  canvas  in  quantities  less  than  enough  to  make 
a  tent! — A.  There  are  so  many  diil'erent  sizes  of  tents  that  I  could 
hardly  say;  I  have  never  issued  less  than  half  a  bolt — twenty-seven  to 
thirty  yards  ;  that  will  make  a  small  tent. 
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By  Mr.  Moboan  : 

Q.  Do  the  IndiauB  in  dressing  their  children,  particularly  their  boys, 
make  pantaloons  or  leggings  for  them  t — A..  They  make  leggings  ;  that 
takes  only  a  yard. 

Q.  And  the  girls? — A.  They  iqake  leggings  for  the  girls,  too — the 
Cheyennes  do. 

Q.  They  retain  their  Indian  habits  in  making  up  their  clothing? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  the  only  American  clothing  ever  got  onto  them  is  what  we 
give  them  already  made  up. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Is  there  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indians  becanse  of  not^  hav- 
ing farming  implements,  or  no  implements  of  the  kind  they  ought  to 
have? — A.  There  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  of  that  kind  in  past 
years,  but  not  this  year ;  this  year  we  have  had  plenty.  There  are  a 
few  articles,  perhaps,  that  are  not  to  be  had,  but  of  no  great  impor- 
tance. 

Q.  Were  the  Arapahoes  here  when  you  came  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  located  them  here  ? — A.  Mr.  Darlington  was 
agent  here  then. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  brought  here  by  the  government 
or  located  here  of  their  own  accord ! — A.  They  were  brought  here  by 
the  agent,  by  direction  of  the  government. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  declining  to  go  on  this  land 
l^ing  north  of  the  Cimarron? — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge;  but  I 
did  understand  that  the  Indians  refused  to  locate  there. 

Q.  What  Indians? — A.  The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. 

Q.  Why  did  they  refuse  to  locate  there! — A.  They  did  not  want  to 
be  so  close  to  Kansas,  they  said. 

Q.  Were  you  here  when  these  Northern  Cheyennes  were  brought 
down  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  chance  to  go  there? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  lo- 
cated here  long  afterwards,  and  had  no  opportunity  given  them  to  ex- 
press their  choice. 

Q.  You  never  have  located  them  or  informed  them  that  they  could  be 
located  on  particular  tracts  of  land,  to  have  it  for  themselves,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  locating  them,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  them  here  permanently,  and  make  them  better  satis- 
fied with  staying  here? — A.  I  am  satisfied  that  would  be  the  result 
with  all  the  Indians ;  we  have  got  to  go  to  building  them  houses  and  lo< 
eating  them  permanently,  I  believe,  before  we  can  get  them  to  stay  here 
contentedly. 

Q.  If  you  had  made  promises  of  that  kind  to  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
and  had  gone  on  to  fulfill  those  promises  as  fast  as  you  could,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  mitigate  this  discontent? — A.  I 
do  not  think  it  would ;  they  were  not  here  after  farms. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  disarming  of  these  Northern  Cheyennes. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  they  might  have  stolen  or  purchased  arms  from 
Indians  about  the  agency  here,  or  from  the  Pawnees  and  other  Indian 
tribes  hi  the  Territory  ?— A.  It  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
instance;  I  could  not  cite  a  single  instance  that  ever  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge where  they  purchased  any. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  withhold  any  supplies  from  any  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indians  that  went  away,  as  a  punishment  for  any  ufifcnse  com- 
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mitted,  or  for  any  other  parposef — A.   Yes;   I  withheld  coffee  and 
sugar. 

Q.  Daring  what  timet — A.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1878. 

Q.  Under  what  rtuthority  did  you  withhold  those  articles  t — A.  I  did 
it  by  direction  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Q.  In  what  shape  were  those  directions  of  the  Interior  Department 
transmitted  to  you? — A.  In  the  shape  of  a  circular,  or  rather  two  circa- 
lars;  one  dated  March  1,  1878,  the  other  April  15,  1878.  (Witness 
handed  the  circulars  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  inspection, 
and  was  requested  to  have  copies  of  them  made  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
mittee.   They  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  Exhibit  "C") 

Q.  From  how  many  of  the  Dall  Knife  band  were  rations  withheld, 
and  for  what  length  of  time  f — A.  My  memory  is,  on  two  occasions ; 
rations  were  also  withheld  from  some  other  Indians  at  the  agency  at 
the  same  time  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Q.  Did  you  withhold  rations  from  more  Northern  than  Southern 
Cheyeiines  t — A.  I  think  I  did,  because  none  of  them  would  work;  they 
did  not  pretend  to  do  anything. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  require  them  to  do  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  rations! — A.  Almostanything,orany  "effort"  todo anything— 
cultivating  crops  of  any  kind,  chopping  wood,  cutting  hay,  transport- 
ing their  own  supplies — anything  at  all  that  could  be  construed  as 
"labor." 

Q.  What  time  of  year  was  that  f — A.  I  could  not  say  from  memory,  but 
I  should  presume  shortly  after  the  order  was  received ;  probably  aboat 
the  first  of  May,  or  shortly  thereafter.  I  instituted  a  weekly  labor  and 
ration  check  to  show  at  a  glance  how  many  day's  work  had  been  done 
by  any  Indian,  and  when  he  had  done  them.    I  have  a  specimen  here. 
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The  Diimbers  from  1  to  14  represent  the  number  of  weeks  in  aqaarter. 
Underneath  these  the  numbers  1  to  6  represent  the  number  of  working 
days  in  each  week ;  the  number  of  day's  works  actually  performed  is  in- 
dicated by  punching  the  corresponding  days ;  the  punching  being  done 
by  the  farmer  or  other  employ^  of  the  agency  having  knowledge  of  the 
same. 

Q.  Had  the  Indians  whom  you  required  to  do  work  received  agri- 
cultural implements  ? — A.  Some  of  them  had,  though  not  a  lull  supply. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  Indians  of  the  Dull  Knife  band,  who  went  away^ 
receive  agricultural  implements! — A.  They  had  had  an  opportunity. 
I  had  offered  them  agricultural  implements  and  tried  to  induce  them  to 
use  them. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  had  received  agricultural 
implements  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  Dull  Knife  band  f — A.  I  think 
a  representation  from  each  of  the  subdivisions. 

Q.  Five  or  six? — A.  More  than  that;  quite  a  number  had  subdivided 
a  field,  and  been  given  a  chance  to  put  in  little  patches  of  corn. 
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Q.  Were  auy  of  them  set  at  any  other  work  than  agricultural  workt 
— A.  YeSy  sir;  we  gave  them  au  opportunity  to  chop  wood  and  make 
hay  and  other  work. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  it  as  wise  to  arbitrarily  enforce  a  regulation  of  that 
kind? — A.  Well,  I  will  be  candid  with  you  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  But  you  tried  to  enforce  it  in  deference  to  the  command  of  your 
superiors f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  tried  to  enforce  it  for  a  while,  but  I  saw  it 
was  not  working  well,  and  I  abandoned  it. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  it  working  ill  ? — A.  It  excited  their  ill  will  and 
made  them  discontented ;  they  were  already  discontented,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  wise,  nor  indeed  safe,  to  continue  further  in  that  direction. 

Q.  You  have  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  department  purchases  the  sup- 
plies direct! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  that  I 
may  occasionally  purchase  a  very  small  order  for  immediate  use — not 
amounting  to  anything. 

Q.  In  making  up  your  requisition  for  annuity  goods  and  for  subsist* 
ence  and  so  on,  are  you  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  or  by 
the  instructions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  by  both,  or 
by  your  own  judgment  of  what  is  required  1 — A.  I  make  my  estimates 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  I  am  also  directed  to  make 
my  estimates  in  accordance  with  the  appropriation  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Q.  Have  you  received,  generally,  the  subsistence  and  the  annuity 
goods  called  for  by  your  estimates  ? — A.  Well,  no ;  not  in  full ;  they  have 
usually  purchased  in  conformity  with  my  estimate,  so  far  as  kind  and 
quality  were  concerned,  but  not  quantity.  They  came  nearer  to  my  esti- 
mate as  to  quantity  last  year  than  ever  before. 

Q.  Have  j'ou  received  notification  from  the  department  of  the  amount 
of  sup])lies  to  be  furnished  you  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  received  notice  of  the  amount  of  beef  you  are  to  have  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  amount  under  or  over  or  in  accordance  with  the  requisi- 
tion you  have  made,  or  is  it  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  f — A.  I  think  it  is  under,  but  I  cannot  state  from  memory  the  pre- 
cise amount. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  ot  Indians  here  f — A.  Our  last  enrollment 
was  5,486. 

Q.  How  often  are  your  enrollments  made! — A.  Every  three  mouths; 
one  of  these  enrollments  each  year  is  made  by  passing  through  their 
camps  and  requiring  an  actual  stand-up  and  count.  On  issuing  our  new 
ration  check  we  had  a  count  every  three  months  in  this  way :  A  party 
of  chiefs,  with  the  interpreter,  pass  through  the  tribe,  and  take  up  the 
old  check,  and  make  out  and  give  out  the  new  ones;  then  I  require  the 
Indians  to  report  the  births  and  deaths  in  the  families,  and  taking  these 
reports  and  my  own  knowledge  and  that  of  the  interpreters  and  leading 
men,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  arrive  at  a  result  that  does  not  vary  much 
from  the  truth.  • 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me,  approximately,  the  cash  value  of  the  clothing 
issued  to  each  Indian  ? — A.  I  could  not  from  memory. 

Q.  Could  you  find  out  by  an  inspection  of  any  records  or  accounts  in 
your  office  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  just  furnished  you  the  total  number  of 
Indians,  and  can  easily  get  the  total  amount  of  clothing  furnished. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  under  proper  instruction  and  supervision,  the 
Indians  would  take  more  naturally  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  with 
greater  certainty  of  being  successful  at  it,  than  the  raising  of  crops 
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alone? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  decidedly  a  grazing  country,  while  it  is  not 
very  reliable  as  a  farming  couutry. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency,  the  disposition,  of  the  Indian  himself,  as 
between  these  two  branches  ot  labor,  toward  the  raising  of  crops  or  the 
raising  of  cattle  t — A.  They  have  not  had  the  opportunity  yet.  or  very 
few  of  them  have,  to  experiment  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  cattle. 

Q.  How  do  they  express  themselves  ? — A.  They  enjoy  farming  very 
much ;  .yet  I  think  they  wouKl  like  the  raising  of  cattle  if  they  could  have 
a  fair  start.  As  soon  as  you  can  get  them  loc^ilized,  to  quit  roaming,  so 
that  they  will  look  after  a  herd,  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to 
at  least  try  the  experiment. 

Q.  They  take  good  care  of  ponies  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  any  more  trouble  to  take  i*are  of  cattle  than  of  ponies  ? — A. 
^o,  sir;  but  then  theie  is  not  the  temptation  to  eat  ponies  that  there  is 
to  eat  cattle. 

Q,  They  put  their  ponies  into  lierdsf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  have  8(»me  method  of  identification,  so  that  each  Indian 
picks  out  his  own  pony  from  the  herd  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  not  identify  their  cattle  as  well! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  give 
each  Intliau  who  calls  for  it  a  brand  for  liis  own  use. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  or  not,  in  case  the  Indians  should  bestow 
the  same  general  care  upon  cows  which  ihey  now  bestow  u^)on  their  po- 
nies, it  would  not  result  in  an  increase  of  stock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it 
would  take  a  little  time  for  them  to  learn  how  to  take  care  of  cattle  ; 
cattle  have  to  be  treated  in  some  respects  differently  from  ponies;  even 
white  men  have  to  learn  how  to  take  care  of  stock  before  thev  can  be- 
come  successful  stock-i  aisers.  The  Indians  now  know  how  to  take  care 
of  horses  as  well  as  white  men  do,  but  they  would  have  to  learn  how  to 
take  care  ot  cattle.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  could  learn, 
under  proper  instruction  and  supervision. 

Q.  To  take  care  of  cattle  equally  well  with  horses  f — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Would  they  not  be  more  likely  to  improve  their  condition  and  pat 
themselves  in  a  self-supporting  way  by  stock-raising  than  by  farming 
alone  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  Indians  fond  of  horse-flesh  as  food! — A.  Yes,  sir;  when 
a  horse  has  died,  it  will  be  immediately  cut  up  and  eaten ;  when  a  colt 
is  slunk,  they  make  a  very  choice  dish  out  of  that.  They  are  not  at  all 
fastidious  in  their  diet.  I  have  known  them,  on  killing  a  cow  that  has 
been  issued  to  them  for  rations,  to  cut  out  and  eat  the  unborn  calf. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Would  they  eat  a  horse  that  had  died  a  natural  death  when  they  were 
getting  their  regular  rations? — A.  O,  yes, sir ;  they  do  it,  not  because  they 
are  driven  to  it  by  hunger,  but  because  they  like  it.  When  the  Pawnees 
come  here  on  a  visit  they  will  run  about  our  chicken-coops  to  see  if  there 
are  any  dead  chickens  lying  about.  It  makes  no  difference  to  them 
whether  they  have  died  from  cholera  or  anything  else. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Will  you  state — perhaps  you  have  already  answered  the  question, 
but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  answer  it  again — whether  you  regard  it  as  de- 
sirable that  the  Indians  should  have  the  privilege  of  locating  a  tract  of 
land  and  calling  it  their  ownf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  would  do  a  great  deal  toward  making  them  con- 
tented!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  have  the  effect  also  to  encourage  them  in  agriculture  and 
stock-raising  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  these  Northern  Cheyennes,  those  that  went  away  in  Dall  Knife's 
band,  send  their  childri^n  to  your  school  f — A.  Some  of  their  children 
attended  there  until  vacation.  We  have  vacation  in  our  schools  here  in 
July  and  August.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Wild  Hog's  children  had  been 
in  onr  school  they  never  woul<l  have  run  away.  It  was  vacation  when 
those  Indians  started  otf ;  if  school  had  been  open  and  their  children  had 
been  in  school,  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  gone. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  finding  out  the  number  of  deaths  that  have 
occurred  among  the  Northern  Cheyennes  since  their  arrival  here? — A.  I 
cannot  state  exactly ;  the  doctor  could  tell  you  about  that. 

Q.  Was  the  doctor  able  to  visit  all  the  Indians  who  were  sick  and  re- 
quired his  services  last  year  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  know  that  on  one  occasion 
he  shut  up  his  shop  and  went  away  because  he  had  no  medicine  on  hand 
of  the  kind  required. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue? — A.  Well,  he  did  not  keep  his  office 
shut  up  for  any  great  length  of  time;  but  there  was  a  long  time  during 
which  we  were  entirely  out  of  medicines  that  were  greatly  needed.  I 
know  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  speak  of  the  matter  in  one  of  my  reports.  It 
will  he  only  doing  me  justice  to  present  that  as  a  record  of  my  efforts  to 
secure  the  necessary  medical  supplies  and  attendance.  (See  Appendix, 
Exhibit  "D.") 

Q.  Had  you  made  timely  requisition  which,  if  complied  with,  would 
have  furnished  the  doctor  with  sufficient  medicine  to  have  enabled  him 
to  treat  those  Indians  who  were  sick  with  malarial  and  other  diseases 
during  the  summer  of  1878? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  lack  of  medicines  was 
owing  solely  to  the  failure  to  furnish  them  according  to  requisition. 

Q.  When  were  those  requisitions  made ;  at  the  usual  time  of  year,  or 
at  an  unusual  time  of  year,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  exigency  that  had  arisen  here  during  the  sickly  season  ? — A.  They 
were  sent  in  with  the  regular  annual  estimates,  and  supplemented  by 
statements  setting  forth  in  strong  terms  the  necessity  of  having  the 
medicines  here  at  once.  On  two  occasions  I  was  authorized  to  purchase 
a  very  small  amount  of  quinine  elsewhere. 

Q.  Yon  say  yon  repeatedly  urged  the  necessities  of  the  case  upon  the 
department? — A.  I  did. 

Q,  In  what  way  ;  by  letter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  telegrams  sent,  urging  the  necessity  of  supplying  medi- 
cines ? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  telegram  or  two  on  file,  In  which  the  mat- 
ter is  brought  up. 

Q.  Was  any  reply  ever  made  to  the  regular  requisition  or  the  special 
requisition  or  to  your  letters  or  telegrams? — A.  Nothing,  except  to  au- 
thorize me  to  purchase  a  little  quinine,  at  one  time. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  amount;  I  know  it 
was  a  very  much  smaller  amount  than  was  necessary. 

Q.  Between  your  regular  estimate  and  your  additional  letters  and  tel- 
egrams, the  department  was  fully  advised  of  the  necessity  of  the  med- 
icine?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  addition  to  this,  realizing  the  necessities 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians,  I  asked  for  a  detail  of  Army  officers 
to  accompany  the  agency  physician  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cases  of 
sickness,  the  character  and  extent  of  the  malarial  disease,  and  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  medical  supplies  that  ought  to  be  furnished  to  an 
agency  ot  five  thousand  Indians.  The  request  was  complied  with,  the 
examination  m^ide,  and  the  report  forwarded  to  the  department. 

Q.  Did  the  Indians  of  the  Dull  Knife  band  complain  of  lack  of  medi- 
cines and  medical  attendance  ? — A.  They  did  not  complain  so  much  as 
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some  of  the  others ;  yet  they  did,  I  think,  make  complaint  on  one  or 
two  occasions. 

Q.  Did  the  sickness  and  the  lack  of  means  to  cure  it  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  discontent  that  existed  among  them  f — A.  To  a  certain 
extent ;  it  was  not  the  main  cause,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
causes. 

Q.  Are  the  northern  Indians  familiar  with  the  agae,  or  is  it  a  new 
disease  to  them  f — A.  They  tell  me  that  they  do  not  have  it  up  north. 

Q.  State  whether,  it  it  were  anew  disease  with  which  they  were  un- 
acquainted, the  effect  upon  them  would  or  would  not  be  the  more  dis- 
couraging.— A.  Undoubtedly  it  would.  They  had  specifics  for  a  great 
many  of  the  diseases  that  were  common  among  them  in  their  own  land ; 
but  for  the  ague  they  had  no  specific. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  are  aware,  those  northern  Indians  did  not  know 
anything  about  ague  when  they  came  here! — A.  It  appeared  not,  and 
they  said  they  did  not. 

Q.  They  had  no  medicine  that  would  cure  the  ague  f — A.  So  I  under- 
stand it.  I  will  say  here  that  I  have  always  considered  it  a  bad  move 
to  bring  Indians  from  the  northern  country  down  here.  Take  a  white 
man  and  let  him  come  down  here  during  July  and  August,  and  work  as 
he  is  accustomed  to  in  Kansas,  if  he  is  a  working  man,  and  he  would 
soon  be  sick.  If  you  go  ahead  with  that  active  life  to  which  you  have 
been  accustomed  in  the  north — if  you  do  not  lie  down  and  take  it  quiet 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day — ^you  will  soon  find  yourself  breaking 
down  in  health.    The  climate  here  is  very  enervating. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  representations  to  the  department  last  year  as 
to  the  T^cessity  of  an  increased  medical  force — additional  physicians  f 
— A.  Wbether  I  did  last  year  or  not  I  cannot  now  say.  I  know  I  did 
immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  these  Northern  Oheyennes.  I  suggest- 
ed, now  that  we  had  got  down  here  the  biggest  half  of  the  people  for 
whom  the  appropriation  for  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
was  made,  why  not  have  an  increase  of  employes  f  I  thought  we  need- 
ed an  extra  physician  and  some  other  help.  The  answer  I  received  was 
that  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  could  be  expended  at  any  one 
agency,  and  I  could  not  have  it. 

Q.  Did  you  repeat  that  suggestion  last  year,  in  sending  in  your  esti- 
mates for  1878-'9  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did,  although  I  may 
have  done  so;  but  I  should  rather  presume  that  I  did  not,  as  their 
former  refusal  was  taken  as  rather  decisive  in  the  matter. 

Q.  You  stated  to  the  department  that  one  physician  was  not  sufficient  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  secured  one  when  I  was  in  Wasliiugton  recently.  I 
got  Little  Chief  to  make  that  as  a  strong  point  in  his  talk  with  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Q.  When  were  you  at  Washington,  with  Little  Chief? — A.  In  the 
latter  part  of  May,  1879 ;  I  may  have  staid  into  June,  I  know  It  was 
June  before  I  got  home. 

Q.  State  what  promises,  if  any,  were  made  by  the  Commissioner-lo 
Little  Chief,  as  a  condition  of  his  staying  here! — A.  He  promised  fifty 
dollars  each  to  him  and  the  members  of  the  party  with  him  ;  there  were 
six  of  them  ;  also  a  good  suit  of  clothes.  When  I  got  to  Wichita  I  pur- 
chased each  of  them  a  good  small  horse.  And  the  Commissioner  said 
that  be  would  allow  them  ten  wagons  and  harness,  and  some  cattle,  and 
I  don't  remember  exactly  what;  as  the  Commissioner  was  telling  it  over 
his  clerk  was  writing  it  off,  and  I  paid  no  particular  attention.     I  have 
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never  been  notified  that  the  cattle  and  wagons  had  been  parchased. 
The  money  1  paid  them  myself,  in  the  Commissioner's  office.  The  cloth- 
ing was  parchased  by  the  Commissiouer,  and  given  to  them  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Q.  Bat  the  wagons  and  harness  aud  the  cattle  have  never  been  de- 
livered f — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Wa8  there  not  some  promise  in  regard  to  his  children  going  to 
school  f — ^A.  Yes ;  he  objected  to  his  children  going  to  school ;  and  the 
Commissioner  said  that  he  and  his  band  woald  not  be  reqaired  to  pat 
their  children  in  school,  bat  that  he  mast  not  interfere  with  others  who 
wished  their  children  to  attend  the  school;  be  said  that  the  manaal 
labor  done  at  the  school,  sach  as  chopping  wood,  &c.,  was  all  right  and 
proper,  bat  that  he  would  relieve  the  children  of  Little  Chief  and  his 
from  this  band  for  the  present.  I  believe  also  that  ammanitiou  was 
promised,  to  kill  their  beeves  with. 

Q.  Has  Little  Chief  expressed  any  Impatience  aboat  not.  receiving  the 
wagons  and  cattle  promised  him  7 — A.  Xot  aboat  the  wagons  or  cattle 
I  believe;  but  he  has  about  the  ammunition. 

Q.  Would  not  the  delivery  of  wagons  and  cattle  to  these  Indians, 
according  to  promise,  have  the  tendency  to  make  them  better  satisfied  f 
— A.  I  think  we  can  distribute  the  ten  wagons  among  the  young  men  of 
his  band  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a  good  effect,  though  Little  Chief 
would  opi)ose  that  himself;  but  the  young  men,  I  am  satisfied,  woald 
accept  tbe  wagons. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Does  the  relief  of  the  children  from  attending  school  apply  to  Little 
Chief  personally,  or  to  his  whole  band  f — A.  To  his  whole  baud. 

Q.  Uow  many  are  there  of  them  t — A.  About  two  hundred  persons. 

By  Mr.  Plumb: 

Q.  In  regard  to  ])romises  made  to  Indians ;  are  they  as  particular 
about  having  promises  fulfilled  as  white  people  are? — A.  More  so,  sir; 
more  so. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  prompt  fulfillment  of  all  pledges  made 
to  them  by  the  authorities  is  not  essential  to  keeping  them  contented 
and  in  good  spirits  ? — A.  It  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Q.  And  delay  in  tbe  fultillment  of  promises  made  is  held  to  be  an  act 
of  bad  faith  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  commented  upon  bitterly  «nd  widely  ; 
made  the  subject  of  general  discussion  in  their  camp.  I  would  never 
promise  an  Indian  anything  that  I  was  not  certain  I  could  comply  with. 
I  have  sometimes  promised  things  to  the  Indians,  on  tbe  strength  of 
promises  made  me  by  other  people,  that  I  have  afterwards  found  myself 
unable  to  carry  out. 

Q.  And  that  would  result  in  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  would  make  chem  very  discontented ;  you  never  can  explain  away 
anything  of  that  sort  satisfactorily  to  an  Indian.  Take  Powderface,  and 
some  of  the  Arapahoes  that  have  been  with  the  whites  a  good  deal,  and 
you  can  explain  things  so  that  they  will  understand;  but  to  the  others 
you  can't;  with  them  it  is  either  a  lie  or  a  truth. 

Q.  How  many  children  are  attending  this  school,  when  in  session!— 
A.  This  last  year  there  have  been  from  140  to  155;  the  average  has  been 
about  145  or  147. 

Q.  What  is  the  expense  to  the  government  of  keeping  up  the  school! 
— A.  To  the  contractor  per  scholar,  he  furnishing  all  the  help 

Q.  I  mean,  what  is  the  expense  to  the  government,  per  scholar,  for 
teaching  the  school  ? — A.  Three  dollars  and  a  half  per  month. 
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Q.  Is  that  by  contract! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  For  twelve  months  f — A,  No,  sir ;  for  ten  months;  there  is  a  provi- 
sion for  a  partial  vacation  for  two  months. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Does  not  the  contractor  get  pay  for  twelve  months! — A;  No,  sir; 
only  for  the  time  when  school  is  actually  taught,  and  for  the  children 
actually  in  attendance. 

Q.  Does  he  furnish  the  supplies— food,  or  anytbing! — A.  No,  sir; 
they  receive  tbeir  rations  irom  the  government. 

Q.  The  established  government  ration  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  established 
rations,  which  are  deducted  from  the  other  rations;  they  have  what  we 
call  a  *' school-ration,^  for  every  twenty  scholars. 

Q.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  rations  furnished  the  Indians  in  camp! — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  is  furnished  to  the  scholars  by  the  gov- 
ernment; are  they  furnished  with  clothing! — A.  The  contract  provides 
that  we  shall  issue  to  these  scholars — to  the  contractor — whatever  may 
be  their  demands — their  necessary  demands.  I  cannot  give  yon  just 
the  wording  of  it  now,  but  I  can  show  the  contract  at  any  time  if  yoa 
wish  to  see  it ;  and  what  we  issue  to  him  he  issues  in  turn  to  the  school- 
children. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  complaint  about  the  contract  not  being  faith- 
fully carried  out! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  support — the  rations— of  these 
scholars  costs  the  government  three  dollars  and  a  half  per  month  extra 
per  scholar! — A.  No,  sir ;  their  rations  are  deducted — are  not  issued  to 
any  camp. 

Q.  Do  you  issue  the  same  rations  as  if  they  were  in  camp,  and  three 
dollars  and  a  half  a  month  more  than  if  they  were  in  camp! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  it  costs  the  government  that  much  more  than  it  would  if  they  were 
in  camp,  and  not  going  to  school. 

Q.  So  each  scholar  costs  the  same  as  if  not  in  school,  and  three  dol- 
lars and  a  half  a  month  more  for  teaching! — ^A.  That  is  it. 

« 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  The  treaty  says  they  shall|have  one  house  and  teacher  for  every 
thirty  scholars  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Instead  of  that,  you  have  here  a  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  under 
one  roof! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  small  school-house,  with  a  number  of 
children,  up  at  the  other  house,  where  you  saw  them  building;  but  we 
thought  it  would  be  better  and  cheaper  to  have  a  large  school-house 
than  a  number  of  smtill  ones;  so  we  are  building  that.  By  the  first  of 
September  we  shall  have  school-room  sufficient  to  accommodate  three 
hundred  and  forty  scholars. 

Q.  Who  is  the  contractor  in  charge  of  the  school! — A.  His  name  is 
John  H.  Segar. 

Q.  What  other  employment  has  Mr.  Segar! — A.  He  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  chopping  of  the  wood  for  the  military  ;  he  has  a  sub  con- 
tract for  the  furnishing  of  the  wood ;  he  hires  Indians  to  do  the  chop- 
ping. / 

Q.  Does  he  himself  teach? — A.  No,  sir;  he  only  superintends  the 
teaching. 
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Q.  Does  he  superiotend  iDSidet — A.  He  cannot  remain  in  the  school- 
hoase  all  the  time ;  he  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  teaching. 

Q.  Is  he  himself  a  competent  person  to  teach  f — A.  He  is  not  an  edu- 
cated man,  but  he  is  a  practical,  common-sense  man. 

Q.  He  takes  things  generally  by  contract  that  happen  to  be  lying 
around  loose! — A.  Yes,  sir;  where  he  can  work  it  in  to  advantage. 
His  contract  with  the  government  closed  on  the  first  of  July;  he  is  not 
now  in  the  emi)loy  of  the  government,  except  that  he  has  taken  a  sub- 
contract for  furnishing  hay  to  the  p:)8t,  over  here;  he  has  a  lot  of  In 
diaus  at  work  at  that  now  ;  and  he  has  the  contract  for  carrying  the 
mail  from  the  agency  to  Fort  Elliot;  he  hires  Indians  to  do  that,  too. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Wlio  has  the  actual  charge  of  the  school  f-— A.  Mr.  Brown,  as  yet; 
the  contract  for  this  year  has  not  been  let  yet;  he  is  rather  expecting 
the  contract  for  this  school. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Do  you  regard  this  method  of  teaching  by  contract  as  the  best 
method  of  conducting  a  school  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  that  any  great  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  gained  by  it.  There  is  no  question  but  these  contracts 
have  been  let  in  order  to  avoid  this  ten-tbousand-doUar  restriction;  we 
cannot  have  more  than  so  many  employes. 

Q.  Does  the  contractor  have  any  privileges  in  the  way  of  teams,  sup- 
plies, &c.  ? — A.  He  can  use*the  teams,  with  the  children,  in  hauling' 
wood. 

Q.  He  does  not  have  any  use  of  the  agency  teams  for  his  own  outside 
work  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  gratuitously  nor  otherwise? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  employs  Indians  in  putting  up  wood  and  hay,  you  say ;  do  the 
Indians  get  employment  much  from  wood-contractors,  hay-contractors, 
&c.f — A.  Never,  except  through  Mr.  Segar  and  our  own  efforts.  I 
would  not  think  of  going  into  a  contract  to  furnish  Indians  work. 

Q.  What  wages  do  Indians  gett — A.  A  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  cord 
for  chopping  wood ;  seventy-five  cents  a  day  for  working  in  the  hay-field. 

Q.  Do  they  make  good  help? — A.  With  the  proper  care.  Mr.  Segar 
can  get  more  out  of  them  than  anybody  else  in  the  country. 

Q.  Do  all  of  them  get  employment  T — A.  Not  at  all ;  not  nearly 
them.  "  *^ll  Af 

Q.  Do  you  regard  it  as  desirable  for  the  government  to  have  all  the 
work  about  a  post  done  by  Indians? — A.  It  just  suits  me  to  answer  that 
question.  Every  bit  of  the  supplies  can  be  transported  by  Indians,  and 
they  can  put  up  all  the  hay  and  chop  all  the  wood.  The  Indians,  I 
know,  do  object  to  having  white  men  go  into  the  timber*  and  cut  the 
wood  that  they  (the  Indians)  think  belongs  to  them  ;  but  if  they  could 
get  the  benefit  of  the  work  of  cutting  the  wood  and  the  hay  they  would 
not  object  at  all. 

Q.  Would  they  do  such  work  with  the  same  trustworthiness  and  cer* 
tainty  that  white  men  would  ? — A.  Just  the  same.  In  transporting  sup- 
plies from  Wichita  here,  so  far  as  we  can  discover  they  have  never  stolen 
an  ounce  of  sugar,  coffee,  or  anything  else;  they  have  been  careful  to 
injure  or  waste  nothing,  and  have  delivered  everything  in  good  faith. 

Q.  I  mean  would  they  be  sure  to  go  and  come  with  the  same  prompt- 
ness and  regularity,  the  same  sense  of  responsibility,  of  a  contractor 
who  was  under  bonds  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  will  add,  by  way  of  expla- 
nation, that  you  must  have  a  man  for  contractor  or  supervisor  in  whom 
the  Indians  have  implicit  confidence  that  he  will  carry  into  effect  all  his 
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promises  to  them ;  also  who  has  a  capacity  for  fretting  work  out  of  peo- 
ple, and  who  is  Isindly  disposed  toward  them  and  will  always  advise  them 
Jastly  and  rightly  and  for  their  own  best  interests.  All  that  work<»in 
be  done  by  Indians.  One  great  advantage  would  be  that  you  would 
avoid  the  presence  ofia  large  number  of  worthless  white  characters 
about  the  post  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  turn  out  to  be  horse-thieves. 

Q.  Independent  of  the  restraint  which  the  presence  of  scholars  in  the 
school  exerts  upon  Indians  generally,  what  other  benedt  grows  out  of 
the  school  ?— A.  The  school  is  a  benefit  in  a  great  many  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  it  teaches  the  children  good  habits ;  they  are  taught  habits 
of  industry,  and  that  is  the  principal  thing  that  needs  to  be  inculcated 
into  the  Indians;  they  have  got  to  change  their  entire  manner  of  living 
and  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  manner  of  getting  a  living.  They  are 
not  poor;  they  have  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  of  ponies;  they  say  they 
do  not  intend  to  be  poor ;  they  are  an  energetic  people.  They  need  only 
to  be  instructed  properly  and  guided  properly  and  there  is  uO  reason 
why  they  should  be  dependent  upon  the  government. 

Q.  What  branches  are  they  taught  in  school  T — A.  Reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  some  other  of  the  common  branches. 

Q.  Grammar  T — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Geography  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  is  it  necessary  to  keep  them  in  school  in  or- 
der to  render  them  reasonably  familiar  with  these  common  branches! — 
A.  I  should  say  from  five  to  ten  years;  of  course,  it  takes -a  greater 
length  of  time  than  it  would  white  childreif,  from  the  fact  that  these  In- 
dian children  have  to  learu  our  language  before  they  can  commence  on 
the  other  studies. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  they  begin  to  go  to  school  t — A.  From  five  to  ten 
years;  after  they  get  to  be  ten  years  old  or  over  it  is  harder  work  to  in- 
duce them  to  study,  as  well  as  more  difficult  to  inculcate  into  them  habits 
•of  industry. 

Q.  Would  it  be. possible  to  have  them  go  to  school  and  still  retain 
their  affiliations  with  their  families  and  homes,  the  same  as  whit«  chil- 
dren do  t — A.  1  think  so.  We  let  them  go  home  once  a  week ;  but  we 
do  not  allow  them  to  remain  overnight,  without  the  special  permission 
of  the  superintendent. 

By  Mr.  Dawes: 

Q.  When  they  come  out  from  among  their  tribe  and  mingle  with  the 
white  people  do  these  children  talk  English  f — A.  They  are  quite  back- 
ward about  that;  with  their  teacher  and  about  the  school  they  talk 
English  right  along,  but  before  strangers  they  hardly  ever  say  a  word 
in  English. 

Q.  When  with  their  own  people  do  they  not  lay  aside  the  English 
language  altogether  and  relapse  into  Indian! — A.  Yes,  sir;  yet  very 
frequently,  in  their  camps,  as  a  matter  of  recreation,  they  will  set  an 
^veiling  when  they  will  dress  up  in  citizens'  clothes,  for  a  frolic,  and 
make  a  rule  that  no  one  shall  speak  Indian,  but  all  shall  speak  Eng- 
lish. 

Q.  Would  not  the  same  result  be  accomplished  by  taking  the  children 
away  from  the  lodges,  trom  the  camp  Indians,  and  putting  them  at  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  without  education,  or  with  very  much  less  education 
ami  more  labor! — A.  I  would  blend  the  two  together;  we  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  give  the  children  an  industrial  training. 

Q.  Upon  which  do  they  spend  the  most  time,  their  studies  or  their 
work  T — A.  We  divide  the  two  equally. 
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Q.  Where  do  they  labor  f — A.  I  should  have  added,  at  times  when 
labor  can  be  had.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  we  are  pntting  in 
crops,  making  fences,  &c.,  we  make  a  detail  from  the  school-room  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  all  about  an  eqnal  chance.  At  some  seasons  of  the 
year  we  have  nothing  to  do,  except  in  connection  with  the  wood  train, 
which  requires  a  detail  every  day. 

<j.  Do  you  have  shops  where  they  can  learn  the  use  of  tools! — A.  We 
have  a  harness-shop  and  a  shoe-shop. 

Q.  Have  you  no  blacksmith's  shop! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  carpenter's  T — A.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  little  call  for  black- 
smith's and  carpenter's  shops;  and  there  has  been  no  provision  made 
for  boarding  the  children  and  doing  their  washing  while  they  were  learn- 
ing to  become  blaci^smiths  or  carpenters. 

Q.  Why  would  not  the  same  supplies  that  are  furnished  them  now 
sufhce  to  board  them  while  they  were  learning  the  carpenter's  or  black- 
smith's trade  1 — A.  They  would :  but  to  make  it  a  success,  to  make  them 
^00(2  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  would  require  more  time  than  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  them. 

Q.  The  question  is,  whether  more  labor  and  less  learning,  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind,  would  not  be  more  beneficial  to  them? — A.  To  that  I  will 
answer,  yes;  I  am  very  sure  that  the  government  could  not  spend  three 
and  a  half  dollars  a  month  to  any  better  advantage  than  to  take  a  couple 
of  Indian  boys,  put  them  on  the  rolls  of  the  contractor,  and  give  them 
a  day  or  two  each  week  in  the  school,  and  have  them  spend  the  balance 
of  their'time  in  the  shops. 

Q.  Then  comes  up  the  question  whether  the  government  would  not 
havii  to  pay  the  contractor  the  full  amount  for  teaching  a  boy  who  was 
at  the  school  only  a  small  portion  of  the  time  ?-^A.  Probably  that  could 
bf*  arranged  in  some  way  ;  the  government  in  any  event  would  have  to 
pay  the  expense  of  their  clothing,  washing,  &c. ;  and  as  for  teaching,  a 
teacher  can  teach  ten  in  a  class  just  about  as  well  ass  nine. 

Q.  The  question  with  me  is,  whether  it  would  not  «be  better,  more 
beneficial  to  these  people,  and  in  the  long  run  less  expensive  to  the 
government,  if  we  were  to  give  them  more  instruction  in  manual  labor 
and  the  mechanical  arts  that  would  help  them  toward  being  8elf-sup|)ort- 
ing;^it  looks  so  dilatory,  so  unpractical  for  them  to  spend  five  or  ten 
years,  at  the  government  expense,  in  learning  a  few  little  things  of  no 
particular  perceptible  advantage. — A.  I  agree  with  you,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  I  wish  to  inquire  what  supplies  did  you  withhold  from  those  men 
who  retuse<l  to  labor,  as  you  testified  awhile  ago! — A.  Nothing  except 
what  was  embraced  in  the  directions  sent  me  by  the  department  upon 
that  subject. 

Q.  Wiiat  articles  did  you  withhold! — A.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 

Q.  Had  you  these supjilies  on  hand  at  that  time? — A.  We  had  a  part 
of  the  time  at  least;  I  could  not  tell  exactly  what  part  of  the  time  with- 
out leferringtomy  record  of  weekly  issne«;  I  believe  we  had  sugar  and 
c  »ffee,  whether  tobacco  or  not  I  could  not  speak  positively. 

Q.  Was  not  the  withholding  partly  because  you  had  not  the  articles 
as  well  as  a  penalty  for  not  working! — A.  I  would  not  regard  it  exactly 
as  a  *'  withholding"  of  them  if  we  did  not  have  them  to  withhoUl. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  fact. — A.  There  were  occasionally  times 
when  we  did  not  have  those  articles. 

Q.  Was  that  the  case  at  that  time! — A.  No,  sir;  I  told  them  why 
I  withheld  them,  so  I  know  I  must  have  had  one  or  two  of  those  arti- 
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cles;  M  o  had  held  a  coancilpriorto  this,  flt  which  I  bad  informed  them  that 
after  a  certain  time  tbese  articles  would  be  withheld  from  all  who  re- 
fused to  labor. 

Q.  This  is  my  idea,  whether  on  account  of  the  absence  or  scarcity  of 
these  articles  you  did  not  cover  up  the  fact  that  you  did  not  have  them 
by  assigning  this  other  reason. — A.  No,  sir;  I  withheld  the  articles  be- 
cause I  had  l)een  directed  by  the  department  to  do  so,  and  I  told  them 
that  it  was  by  direction  of  the  department  that  I  withheld  them,  because 
they  refused  to  labor. 

Q.  And  you  then  had  these  articles  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  one  or  more  of 
them. 

Q.  During  the  previous  portion  of  this  investigation  two  or  three 
matters  have  been  mentioned  or  intimated  that  justice  to  you  requires 
we  should  bring  to  your  attention.  Some  of  the  Indians  have  intimated 
that  supplies  of  annuity  goods,  such  as  clothing,  &c.,  intende<l  by  the 
government  for  them,  have  never  reached  them;  that  at  the  school- 
building  there  is  hidden  or  hoarded  away  a  lot  of  stuff  that  they  are  en- 
titled to.  How  is  that! — A.  There  is  a  quantity  of  goo<ls  up  there  of 
the  kind  that  is  used  to  make  into  clothing  for  the  school  children  ;  those 
goods  were  delivered  there  under  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Q.  Let  me  be  sure  that  I  understand  you;  those  goods  in  the  school- 
building  are  there  by  order  ot  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  ia 
fulfillment  of  a  contract  with  Mr.  Segar,  the  school-contractor  f — A.  That 
is  it  exactly. 

Q.  And  there  is  nothing  there  that,  under  authority  of  the  department 
or  of  the  law,  you  are  required  to  give  to  the  Indians f — A.  Not  a  yard 
of  anything,  nothing  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  year  by  year  distributed  to  the  Indians,  in  good  faith, 
all  articles  sent  you  for  that  purpose  f-— A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Another  intimation  which  they  have  made  is  this :  That  you  ara  in- 
terested in  a  herdr  of  cattle  that  are  kept  up  here  between  Pond  Creek 
and  the  Cimarron,  and  those  cattle  they  suppose  or  8ns|>ect  to  be  cattle 
that  were  sent  here  for  them ;  in  short,  that  they  are  their  cattle;  how 
is  that! — A.  In  running  these  transportation  trains,  I  asked  authority 
from  the  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  to  deposit  some  cattle  tl^re 
for  convenience  in  traveling  back  and  forth,  and  he  gave  me  authority 
to  do  so.  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  that  herd,  nor  in  any  other  herd 
of  cattle  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  How  do  you  receive  the  beef  cattle  from  the  contractor;  how  of- 
ten, and  in  what  numbers?  Do  3'ou  receive  just  the  number  necessary 
to  make  an  issue? — A.  A.s  near  as  we  can;  of  course  we  must  some- 
times run  a  little  over,  sometimes  as  high  as  a  hundred  head  over. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  those  cattle  that  you  have  over? — A.  We 
have  three  herd-boys  that  take  charge  of  them  until  the  time  arrives 
for  us  to  issue  them. 

Q.  Are  they  kept  with  the  herd  belonging  to  the  school  children  ? — A. 
They  are  not  near  them  at  all.  Suppose  a  contractor  has  here  a  henl  of 
five  hundred,  and  we  want  for  our  immediate  use  only  four  hundred 
head,  we  take  them  all  and  herd  the  extra  number  until  we  do  want 
them,  and  whatever  benefit  or  otherwise  accrues  after  that  the  agency 
takes;  but  our  usual  plan  has  been  to  get  just  about  what  we  want,  as 
nearly  as  we  can.  My  object  is  to  get  rid  of  just  as  much  property  re- 
sponsibility as  I  possibly  can  ;  and  so  it  has  been  my  plan  to  keep  the 
cattle  right  dowti  to  the  re<]uire(nentsof  each  weekly  issue. 
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Q.  What  would  be  the  maximaiu  number  in  this  agency  herd  thus 
made  up  by  overissues  of  the  contractors  ? — A.  It  very  seldom  exceeds 
one  hundred;  and  this  surplus  would  be  allowed  to  accumulate  only 
in  order  to  provide  against  freezing  over,  as  occurrtd  last  winter.  It  is 
from  this  herd  that  we  take  cattle  to  supply  the  teamsters  with. 

Q.  You  do  not  issue  rations  to  them  for  the  entire  time  they  are  gone  f 
— A.  We  issue  smaller  rations,  enough  to  last  to  Wichita;  they  buy 
beef  at  Wiciiita  to  supply  them  on  the  way  back. 

Q.  How  do  they  do  that  t  Does  the  cost  of  the  beef  they  buy  there 
come  out  of  them,  or  out  of  the  government  t — A.  It  is  charged  up  in 
the  cost  of  the  wagons,  and  they  work  it  out.  Sending  off  that  twenty- 
five  head  of  cattle  up  there  has  made  several  parties  say,  "There, 
Miles  has  stolen  those  cattle !''  A  man  who  would  stay  an  Indian  agent 
might  as  well  register  himself  in  the  rogues^  gallery  at  once. 

Bv  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Another  thing,  Mr.  Miles,  was  made  a  subject  of  complaint ;  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  n*gard  to  that.  It  is 
laimed.that  formerly  a  beet*  animal  was  issued  to  every  thirty-five 
persons,  and  that  in  accordance  with  that  the  Indians  divided  themselves 
up  into  bunches  or  groups;  but  that  now  a  beef  is  issued  to  every  forty- 
five  pei'sons  ;  and  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  the  excess 
of  ten  to  tiome  place  else,  where  they  can  get  their  share  of  the  beef. 
What  is  there  about  that! — A.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  explain  that  matter.  In  the  winter  season  our  cattle  seldom  average 
over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  gross ;  that  will  supply,  as  you  can 
easily  see  by  making  a  simple  calculation,  a  week's  rations  to  just  about 
thirty  five  persons. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  supply  to  the  larger  number  of  per- 
sons is  during  the  summer,  when  the  average  weight  of  the  cattle  is 
greater  than  in  the  winter  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it. 

Q.  And  the  reason  why  the  change  is  made  is  this:  In  the  winter  the 
average  weight  of  the  cattle  is  found  to  be  just  about  enough  to  supply 
rations  to  thirty-five  persons,  while  in  the  summer  their  size  averages 
enough  to  supply  forty-five  f — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  What  is  the  contract  in  reference  to  the  weight  of  the  cattle  f — A. 
The  contract  requires  that  the  cattle  shall  weigh  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds ;  the  average  has  been  nine  hundred  pounds  and  over.  We 
are  obliged  to  give  credit  for  whatever  excess  there  is  above  the  con- 
tract weight. 

Q.  How  is  it  when  the  cattle  do  not  come  up  to  the  contract  weight  f 
— A.  Then  he  must  take  his  chances  of  their  being  rejected.  Seven 
hundred  pounds  is  the  lowest  allowable  weight;  but  the  average  must 
be  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  a  great  many  of  them  weigh  twelve 
hundred  pounds.  This  matter  came  pretty  near  making  trouble  here; 
Little  Chief  was  determined  he  would  have  war  on  account  of  it;  and 
if  Old  Crow  had  not  come,  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  been  the 
result.  Little  Chief  has  two  hundred  people  who  are  entitled  to  five 
head  of  cattle  weekly — a  little  less  than  five  head ;  you  will  see  by  fig- 
uring it  up  that  he  gets  an  advantage  of  ten  pounds  on  every  head. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  or  not,  since  you  had  been  at  this  agency,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  furnished  full  rations  for  more 
than  nine  months  in  each  year.    I  understood  you  to  answer  that  it  had 
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not.  *Did  I  understand  yon  correctly! — A.  I  tbiuk,  take  it  from  the 
time  I  commenced  here  to  the  present  time  (not  last  year,  bat  taking 
the  whole  time  together),  I  believe  you  wonld  find  the  rations  to  run 
from  three  to  five  months  short. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

.Q.  I  asked  separately  in  regard  to  the  year  1878 ;  I  forgot  to  ask  how  it 
was  in  1877 — whether  during  1877  you  had  tor  issue,  and  did  issue,  a  full 
beef  supply  for  the  entire  year,  as  required  by  the  treaty  T 

Witness.  During  the  calendar  year  1877? 

Mr.  Plumb.  Yes,  from  January  1st  to  January  1st. — A.  I  am  rather 
of  the  impression  that  I  did,  then  ;  because  during  the  winter  of  1877 
the  Indians  were  out  on  a  hunt  about  five  months. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Does  not  the  law  require  you  to  issue  the  ^ame  amount  of  beef 
rations  to  the  Indians  whether  they  are  here  or  not! — A.  Why,  wecan'i 
issue  rations  to  them  if  they  are  not  here. 

Q.  But  does  not  the  law  require  that  I  Does  the  law  require,  or  not, 
that  the  same  amount  of -beef  rations  shall  be  delivered  to  each  Indian, 
whether  he  is  out  on  a  hunt  or  uotf — A.  I  have  never  studied  the  law 
with  a  view  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  have  you,  in 
issuing  rations,  deducted  that  portion  of  time  each  year  during  which 
the  huliaus  have  been  oif  on  a  hunt? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  issued  the  beef  rations,  week  in  and  week  out,  during 
the  whole  year,  in  full,  whether  the  Indians  were  absent  on  a  hunt  or 
notf — A.  I  have  usually  issued  two  weeks'  rations  when  they  were 
about  to  start  on  a  hunt,  and  a  week's  rations  when  they  returned. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that,  while  you  have  issued  the  same  iii  amount, 
you  have  issued  some  in  advance  before  they  started,  or  some  in  addition 
when  thev  returned.! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  in  the  end  the  Indian  gets  the  same  rations  whether  he  is 
out  on  a  hunt  or  not! — A.  O.  no,  sir;  when  they  stay  out  five  months, 
we  deduct  all  but  about  three  weeks'  rations:  It  works  in  this  way :  Sup- 
pose the  Indians  ask  permission  to  go  on  a  hunt;  I  give  them  leave 
to  do  so ;  before  they  start  out  I  give  them  two  weeks' rations ;  they  go 
out  and  are  gone  three  months ;  on  coming  in  I  allow  them  a  week's  ra- 
tions ;  and  those  three  weeks'  rations  are  all  they  get  for  three  months. 

Q.  Then  the  balance  of  the  time  they  fail  to  get  any  rations  at  all  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  they  get  only  three  weeks'  rations  during  three- 
months  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  if  they  are  gone  for  any  length  of  time  over  three  weeks,, 
they  lose  rations  for  the  excess  of  time ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  that  way^ 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1877,  we  made  a  saving  of  beef  on  the 
regular  contract,  so  that  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1877,  we  had  to  receive 
from  the  contractor  about  seventeen  hundred  head  of  cattle ;  in  other 
words,  we  saved  over  from  the  previous  year's  contract  seventeen  hnn- 
dred  head  of  cattle.  That  ran  us  on  so  that  I  did  not  call  upon  the  con- 
tractor, Mr.  Miller,  for  a  single  hoof  until  September;  and  the  result 
was,  his  contract  carried  us  nearly  through ;  we  were  bridged  over  by 
the  saving  of  the  previous  winter,  so  that  the  Miller  contract  carried  us 
nearly  through. 

Q.  Was  their  hunt  a  successful  one  f — A.  They  got  enough  to  subsist 
them ;  but  they  lost  many  horses.  As  a  whole,  it  was  a  net  loss ;  they 
came  back  really  poorer  than  they  went  out. 
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By  Mr.  Plumb  : 
Q.  Take  the  calendar  year  1878 ;  duriD^  that  year,  commeDoiug  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1878,  and  ending  January  Ist,  1879,  did  you  issue  rations  to 
the  full  amount,  to  every  Indian  !— A.  Of  beefj  I  did ;  whatever  shortage 
there  was,  occurred  in  the  flour,  coffee,  &c. 


L.  A.  £.  HODGE. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency, 

August  20, 1879. 

Dr.  L.  A.  £.  Hodge  was  sworn  slu^  examined : 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Question.  Are  yon  the  physician  in  attendance  at  this  agency  ? — 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  in  that  y pacity  ? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  During  that  time  have  you  had  any  assistance  f— A.  Not  until 
within  the  past  two  months. 

Q.  For  the  past  two  months  you  have  had  some  one  to  help  you  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  help  have  you  had  ? — A.  One  assistant  physician. 

Q.  With  that  exception  you  have  done  all  that  has  been  done  in  your 
profession  here  i — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  that  time,  have  you  had  furnished  you,  by  the  govern- 
ment, all  the  supplies  of  medicine  you  need  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  During  what  portion  of  the  three  years  that  you  have  been  here 
has  the  lack  of  medicine  been  the  greatest  f — ^A.  During  the  last  year. 

Q.  Y'ou  mean  1878! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  calendar  year  or  the  fiscal' year! — A.  The  fiscal 
year. 

Q.  The  fiscal  year  ending  with  July  1, 1878! — A.  No,  sir  5  the  great- 
est scarcity  of  medicines  was  at  the  time  between  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  June  30,  1878,  and  the  17th  of  January  following,  when  we  re- 
ceived our  drugs,  which  should  have  been  received  on  tlie  1st  of  July. 

Q.  Previous  to  August,  1878,  was  there  any  lack  of  medicines! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  the  Northern  Cheyennes  were 
brought  down  here  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  remember  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  a  portion  of  them  broke  away  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Between  the  time  they  came  here  and  the  time  they  went  away 
was  there  any  lack  of  medicines  ! — A.  There  was. 

Q.  Much  or  little ! — A.  There  was  a  great  lack  of  medicines. 

Q.  Was  there  any  particular  medicine  of  which  there  was  an  es|)ecia] 
lack  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  there  was  a  special  lack  of  quinine,  a  preparation  of 
cinchona,  much  needed  in  this  country. 

Q.  Is  there  more  demand  for  this  medicine  than  for  any  other  kind  ! — 
A.  There  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  diseases  afQict  the  Indians  most! — A.  Malarial  diseases  of 
difierent  varieties. 

Q.  Did  you  make  your  lack  of  medicines  known  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties ! — A.  1  did. 

Q.  To  whom! — A.  To  the  agent  here. 
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Q.  You  bad  no  authority  to  make  it  known  elsewhere  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  a^ent  communicated  the  fact  to  the 
authorities  above  him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  vhat  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  having  more  medicine 
here? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  but  you  had  at  your  com  maud  all 
the  medicine  there  was  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  all  the  medicine  here  was 
under  my  charge. 

Q.  The  moment  it  reaches  here  is  the  medicine  put  into  your  charge? 
— A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  it  sent  here  in  bulk,  or  as  you  waut  it  from  time  to  time  ? — ^A. 
It  is  sent  in  bulk. 

Q.  When  the  Northern  Gheyennes  came  here  were  they  a  healthy  peo- 
ple?—A.  No,  sir,  I  cannot  say  that  they  were. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  with  tbem  ? — A.  In  the  first  place  they  were 
worn  out  by  their  long  journey  ;  many  of  them  had  to  walk  ;  many  of 
them  were  sulTering  under  malarial  fever  when  they  arrived  here. 

Q.  How  far  were  they  located  from  this  agency  when  they  first  came 
here! — A.  About  two  mi]^s. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  there? — A.  I  cannot  tell ;  they  were 
changing  the  location  of  their  camps  all  the  while. 

Q.  Did  they  move  their  camp  from  that  spot  to  one  farther  ofif  before 
they  broke  away  ? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  How  mucli  farther  off  <iid  they  encamp  f — A.  They  were  encamped 
about  fifteen  miles  from  here  when  they  left. 

Q.  How  long  before  leaving  did  they  go  there? — A.  Only  a  very  short 
time. 

Q.  The  most  of  the  time  they  were  within  the  distance  first  mentioned? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  they  encamped  from  here  the  most  of  the  time? — 
A.  About  twelve  miles. 

Q.  How  often  before  their  outbreak  did  you  visit  their  village  ? — A. 
I  visited  them  whenever  I  had  anything  to  give  them  in  the  shape  of 
medicines. 

Q.  How  often  was  that? — A.  I  should  say  once  a  week. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  after  they  came  here  and  before  the  out- 
break were  you  entirely  out  of  the  medicines  they  needed  ? — A.  Well, 
sir,  1  was  out  of  it  the  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  When  not  entirely  out  of  it,  were  you  short  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
borrowed  from  the  post  surgeon  all  that  the  military  could  spare ;  I  also 
borrowed  from  the  lower  agency,  but  was  still  short. 

Q.  Had  you  need  of  the  same  kind  of  medicines  in  treating  the  dis- 
eases of  the  other  Indians  ? — A.  I  had. 

Q.  Was  there  any  special  difference  between  the  complaints  of  the 
Northern  Cheyennes  and  those  of  the  Southern  Gheyennes  ? — A. 
Malarial  diseases  were  universal ;  but  there  were  some  diseases  among 
the  Northern  Gheyennes  and  not  among  the  Southern. 

Q.  What  diseases,  for  instance? — A.  Notably,  venereal  diseases. 

Q.  Had  they  measles  among  their  chihlren,  much  ? — A.  No,  sir,  there 
were  no  measles  among  the  Northern  Gheyennes ;  the  measles  were  past 
before  thev  came. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time,  when  called  upon  by  the  Northern  Ghey- 
ennes for  aid,  compelled  to  decline  to  go,  for  any  reason  ? — A.  No,  sir, 
I  never  declined  to  go ;  but  I  have  left  the  office  because  I  knew  I  had 
no  medicine  to  give  them. 

Q.  You  left  the  office  to  avoid  being  called  upon  ? — A.  I  left  there  be- 
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canse  I  knew  that  I  had  no  medicine  to  give  them,  and  I  could  not  bear 
to  see  them  suifering  for  lack  of  a  few  doses  of  quinine. 

Q.  Was  their  sufferinjj  considerable  ?     Was  the  absence  of  quinine  a 
canse  of  much  or  little  distress  to  the  Indians  T — A.  It  was  the  cause  of 
very  great  distress  to  them  ;  they  were  dying  from  sickness,  without  its 
being  in  our  power  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  ^ 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  of  them  died  during  that  time  f — A.  I  could 
refer  to  my  monthly  sanitary- reports  and  find  out  how  many  died  under 
my  treatment;  but  owing  to  my  limited  supply  of  medicines  some  died 
whom  I  did  not  attend  5  so  my  reports  would  not  be  a  fair  criterion  to 
go  by. 

Q.  Has  anybody  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  mortality  among  them 
during  that  time  ! — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  agency  has  no  knowledge  regarding  the  matter  besides  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  physician  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  think  that  some  deaths  occurred  that  did  not  come  under  your 
observation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just  how  many  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  the  Northern  Cheyennescome  here  subject  to  any  other  diseases 
than  the  ones  you  have  mentioned! — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  any  consider 
able  extent.  • 

Q.  Were  they  a  hardy  race,  as  compared  with  the  other  Indians  that 
were  here! — A.  I  think  they  were  more  hardy — if  they  had  been  in  a 
country  to  which  they  were  acclimated, 

Q.  Do  the  Indians  at  this  agency  suffer  from  pulmonary  diseases  I — 
A.  Tbey  do,  considerably. 

Q.  How  was  it  with  the  Northern  Cheyennes  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  serious  cases  of  pulmonary  disease  among  them. 

Q.  When  was  this  deficiency  in  your  supply  of  medicines  done  away 
with  f — A.  On  the  17th  of  January  I  received  the  supply  which  I  should 
have  received  on  the  first  of  the  preceding  July. 

Q.  From  that  time  until  now  you  have  had  a  sufficiency  of  medicines  ? 
— A.  A  sufficiency  of  certain  kinds ;  there  are  certain  remedies  which 
we  have  a  run  on,  occasionally,  that  have  become  exhausted. 

Q.  If* you  had  had  the  proper  medicines,  during  the  time  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  had  you  the  ability  yourself  to  take  care  of  five 
thousand  Indians,  situated  as  these  are? — A.  Of  course  it  was  entirely 
too  much  work  for  one  man  to  have  the  medical  care  of  five  thousand 
people.  When  I  have  remedies  I  am  constantly  busy  ;  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  me  to  dispense  medicine  to  a  hundred  cases  a  day  in 
my  office. 

Q.  And  you  have  to  visit  the  villages  besides  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  circuit  does  this  require  of  you  to  travel  ! — A.  Well,  of  right, 
I  am  liable  to  be  called  from  fifteen  miles  below  here,  at  the  cattle-trail, 
to  a  point  fifty  miU^s  above,  on  this  river ;  but  of  course  I  do  not  count 
upon  making  regularly  any  such  round  as  that. 

Q.  Will  a  circuit  of  twenty-five  miles  cover  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Besides  this  you  dispense  medicines  at  your  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Taking  the  number  of  Indians  that  are  here  and  their  location  and 
their  condition  into  account,  what  is  a  fair  supply  of  medical  force  here  ? 
— A.  If  we  had  a  hospital  steward  and  dispensing  clerk,  two  men  cou!d 
do  the  work. 

Q.  Two  regular  physicians,  with  one  man  at  home  acting  as  medical 
clerk,  you  think,  would  be  sufficient? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  could  this  agency  be  properly  supplied  with  less 
force  than  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  medical  force  paid  a  salary  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  physician 

7  OH 
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now  has  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year,  aud  the  assistant  nine  hundred 
a  year. 

Q.  Are  you  permitted  to  do  any  other  business  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What? — A.  Anything  I  can  do  outside. 

Q.  You  have  a  riglit  to  attend  people  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
agency,  if  called  upon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yftu  any  income  from  that  source? — A.  No,  sir;  the  military 
post  is  right  close  here,  and  there  are  two  surgeons  over  there. 

Q.  Do  you  mingle  enough  with  the  Northern  Cheyennes  to  give  us 
any  idea  of  their  feelings  in  regard  to  remaining  here? — A.  I  think  they 
are,  as  a  general  thing,  perfectly  satisfied,  and  have  no  desire  to  go  away. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  include  the  band  under  Little  Chief? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Little  Chief  himself  is  satisfied? — ^.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  he  is  now  perfectly  reconciled  to  staying  here;  he  has  so  ex- 
pressed himself  to  me,  only  a  few  days  ago,  when  I  was  in  their  camp. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  agent  here,  at 
your. suggestion  or  otherwise,  brought  repeatedly  to  the  knowledfje  of 
the  authorities  at  Washington  your  need  of  medical  supplies? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  also  of  the  fac);  that  there  was  more  work  to  be  done  here 
than  one  man  could  do? — A.  I  represented  the  case  to  the  agent,  and 
he  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  my  having  assistance. 

Q.  His  opinion  agreed  with  yours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  whether  he  made  representation  to  the  department  that  more 
,  force  should  be  sent  here  you  have  no  personal  knowledge? — A.  No 
further  than  that  he  told  me  he  had  done  so. 

Q.  When  you  were  out  of  medicines  to  supply  these  Northern  Chey- 
ennes who  were  sick,  were  they  aware  of  that  fact? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told 
them  so. 

Q.  What  effect  did  it  have  upon  them  ;  did  it  have  a  tendency  to  cre- 
ate discontent  among  them  ? — A.  I  think  it  did ;  I  know  they  complained 
to  me  about  it. 

Q.  Did  they  complain  that  they  had  more  sickness  here  than  they  had 
up  north  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  it? — A.  They  said  there  was  more  sick- 
ness among  them  than  ever  before.  They  had  come  from  anon-malarial 
district  into  a  malarial  district;  and  the  result  was  that,  being  unaccli- 
mated,  there  was  probably,  according  to  their  number,  more  sickness 
among  them  than  among  our  own  people. 

Q.  Did  they  appear  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  these  diseases  to 
which  they  are  more  liable  here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  new  thing  to 
them. 

Q.  Does  that  include  fever  and  ague?-* A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the 
most  common  form  of  malarial  disease  from  which  they  suffered. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  have  any  knowledge  of  fever  and  ague  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  For  diseases  that  they  are  acquainted  with  they  have  specifics  of 
their  own  that  they  sometimes  use,  have  they  not? — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  any  specifics  whatever  for  any  disease. 

Q.  They  know  more  about  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  when  afflict- 
ed with  some  diseases  than  with  others,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir,  un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  Did  the  fever  and  ague  get  among  them  after  they  came  down 
here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Would  that,  or  would  it  not,  have  a  tendency  to  break  down  their 
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apirits,  and  make  tbem  feel  discouraged? — A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly  it 
would. 

Q.  Was  it  children,  or  old  people,  that  had  the  fever  and  ague  I — A. 
A  greater  number  of  children  suffered  with  it  than  of  adults,  I  think. 

Q.  l>id  they  say  anything  about  desiring  to  go  away  from  here,  in 
connection  with  this  sickness? — A.  They  never  did  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  fact  of  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  they  knew  there  was  a  lack  of  medicines  here,  in- 
creased their  discontent? — A.  It  may  have  had  something  t(f  do  with  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  visit  Wild  Hog's  lodge  professiou- 
allv  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  his  family  sick  a  great  deal? — A.  I  cannot  remember;  I  know 
that  a  number  were  sick  in  his  lodge,  but  whether  any  of  his  children 
were  sick  or  not  I  am  not  able  to  answer. 

Q.  Were  any  in  Dull  Knife's  lodge  sick  a  great  deal  ? — A.  A  few  were 
sick  there ;  I  remember  that  he  asked  me  for  medicine  to  take  with  him, 
about  forty-eight  hours  before  he  left. 

Q.  Did  he  communicate  to  you  the  fact  that  he  was  going  off? — A. 
N03  sir;  he  said  they  were  going  to  move  their  camp,  and  wanted  to 
take  medicine  with  them,  so  as  not  to  have  to  come  so  far  for  it. 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  afterward  that  he  wanted  it  to  take  with  him  ? — 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  that  it  was  a  good  ways  to  the  agency  from  the 

•place  that  he  was  going  to  move  his  camp  to,  and  he  wanted  enough 

njedicine  so  that  he  could  doctor  the  members  of  his  own  family  and 

band. 

By  Mr.  Morgan: 

Q.  Have  these  Indian  doctors  any  real  skill  in  treating  diseases  ? — A. 
None  whatever;  except  a  very  primitive  knowledge  of  setting  broken 
bones. 

Q.  Would  the  Indians  take  your  remedies  freely  through  your  ad- 
vice?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  trouble  has  been  that  we  have'not  had 
t3nough*to  give  them. 


j.  a.  covington. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency, 

Indian  Territory^  August  20,  1879. 

J.  A.  Covington  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Question.  Mr.  Covington,  what  is  your  occupation? — Answer.  I  am 
bead  farmer  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — A.  Since  the  Ist  of  April, 
1877. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  ? — A.  They  pertain  to  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  Indians ;  in  fact,  I  have  the  oversight  of  everything  pertain- 
ing to  them  away  from  the  agency. 

Q.  Please  state  more  particularly  what  you  do. — A.  I  superintend  the 
breaking  of  land,  the  making  of  fences,  the  putting  in  of  crops,  and  the 
caring  for  crops  as  they  are  raised ;  and  I  attend  to  any  other  work  that 
comes  under  the  general  head  of  farming  during  the  season  for  such 
work. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  your  employment,  or  have  you  been 
at  the  same  employment  all  the  time  ? — A.  I  was  formerly  chief  clerk. 
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Q.  I  mean  since  yoa  have  been  head  farmer? — A.  Since  I  have 
been  head  farmer  my  duties  have  been  pretty  much  the  same. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  attend  to  the  breaking  up  of 
land  ! — A.  Usually  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  time  of  year,  but  under  what  circumstances;  do 
you  go  out  of  your  own  notion,  and  break  up  laud  anywhere  it  hai)pens  f 
— A.  ^o;  I  do  not  break  up  the  land  myself,  generally.  I  superintend 
the  arranging  of  plows. 

Q.  For  whom  I — A.  For  the  Indians. 

Q.  But  how  come  you  to  do  it?  Does  somebody  ask  you  to? — A.  I 
have  done  so  by  instruction,  under  Agent  Miles. 

Q.  When  are  you  set  at  work  f  Do  you  go  when  you  have  a  mind  to, 
and  tell  any  Indian  you  happen  to  meet  to  go  to  breaking  up  land?  It' 
not,  what  do  you  do?  Go  on  apd  give  the  whole  process  by  which  you 
go  to  work. — A.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  Indian  makes  his  wants 
known  at  the  office,  or  somewberv'.  about  the  agency,  and  reports  that 
he  wants  to  make  a  location,  and  has  selected  a  site  for  a  farm.  It  is 
then  my  duty  to  get  onto  my  horse  and  go  with  him  to  visit  the  land 
which  he  has  selected.  I  am  under  instructions  from  the  agent  as  to 
what  shall  be  considered  a  proper  location  for  a  farm ;  the  three  great 
requisites,  he  instructs  me,  are  good  land,  good  water,  and  good  timber. 
If  these  are  all  present,  I  assist  the  Indian  in  making  the  location. 

Q.  Where  he  pleases? — A.  Yes ;  if  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it.    ' 

Q.  How  much  land  do  they  generally  select  ? — A.  From  three  to  ten 
acres;  sometimes  as  high  as  from  forty  to  fifty  acres,  but  usually  not 
more  than  from  three  to  ten. 

Q.  Then  what? — A.  The  next  thing  in  order  is  to  get  a  plow,  and  get 
it  rigged  up,  and  get  the  land  broke. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  him  a  plow  ? — A.  No,  1  give  him  a  plow — furnish  it  to 
him  from  the  supply  sent  out  by  the  government — and  take  his  receipt 
for  it.  Then  I  rig  it  up,  and  assist  him  tor  run  it.  I  help  him  work  it 
until  he  understands  how  to  work  it  himself.  I  have  usually  more  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  team  to  work  than  in  teaching  the  Indian. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  do,  how  much  time  do  you  spend  with  him  be- 
fore you  let  him  go  along  by  himself? — A.  From  half  a  day  to  a  day 
and  a  half,  according  to  the  adaptability  of  the  young  man.  Some  of 
them  are  right  green ;  and  some  ot  them  have  poor  teams.  Some  learn 
to  plow  easily,  others  not  so  easily. 

Q.  After  spending  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half,  with  an  Indian  at  the 
plow,  have  yon  anything  more  to  do  with  him  ? — A.  Not  until  after  he 
gets  the  ground  broken  up. 

Q.  Then  what  ?  Go  on  with  a  statement  of  all  that  yon  do  until  you 
cease  your  connection  with  him. — A.  We  have  a  harrow  here ;  we 
locate  a  harrow  in  a  little  neighborhood  where  there  are  four  or  five 
farms ;  we  make  each  of  them  borrow  the  harrow  and  smooth  the 
ground  so  as  to  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  seed  to  be  planted ;  I  show  them 
how  to  use  the  harrow.  Then  I  show  them  how  to  cross-plow  so  as  to 
make  a  trench  for  the  seed.  1  generally  lay  off  two  or  three  land^  for 
the  plow  ;  after  that  they  are  generally  able  to  do  the  balance  them- 
selves. The  first  season  with  a  new  hand  I  rarely  lay  out  more  than 
one  way  ;  after  the  first  season,  I  show  them  how  to  lay  out  both  ways — 
one  way  and  across  it — and  plant  the  corn  in  the  cross  rows.  After 
assisting  them  in  planting  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozeii  rows,  they  get  so  that 
they  can  do  it  themselves.  My  object,  of  course,  is  not  to  do  the  work 
for  them,  but  to  teach  them  to  do  the  work.  Aft«r  the  land  is  plowed 
and  laid  out,  and  corn  planted,  a  fence  must  be  built.    The  fence  we 
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build  here  is  of  two  rails  and  posts ;  we  call  it  a  post-and-rail  fence. 
When  close  to  good  timber  that  will  split  easily  we  sometimes  make  a 
stake-and-rider  fence ;  but  usually  we  put  up  a  fence  composed  of  posts 
and  two  rails. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  used  barbed  wire  fence  f — A.  We  have  used  wire 
fence,  barbed ;  stringing  the  wires  separately,  and  putting  on  the  barbs 
afterward.  Onr  experience  is  that  any  animal  that  will  go  through  a 
wire  fence  without  barbs,  will  go  through  one  with  barbs.  We  have 
not  used  much  of  this  kind  of  fence. 

Q.  Well,  yon  follow  the  Indian  right  along,  do  youf — A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
the  case  of  tbe  fence,  we  put  up  three  or  four  panels,  to  show  him  the 
proper  way  to  do  it,  and  then  he  can  do  it  himself.  Indians  are  in  many 
respects  just  like  overgrown  children  ;  they  have  to  be  directed  in 
every  department;  theyhave  no  capacity  f6r  thinking,  as  white  men  have 
been  taught  to  do;  but  they  are  very  quick  to  observe  and  imitate; 
they  can  imitate  almost  anything  after  seeing  a  white  man  doit.  I 
show  him  what  kind  of  poles  to  get  in  the  woods,  and  assise  him  to  get 
a  wagon  to  haul  them  up,  and  then  let  him  do  his  own  work.  In  pass- 
ing by  occasionally  I  can  see  how  he  succeeds.  A  great  many  are  not 
able  to  get  timber,  or  are  too  far  away  from  timber  to  afford  to  build 
even  a  two-rail  fence ;  in  that  case  we  use  only  one  rail — a  pole  in  the 
center,  with  brush  above  and  below.  I  believe  that  about  finishes  up 
the  farming  work — plowing,  and  planting,  and  fencing.  They  are  able 
to  work  their  own  way  pretty  generally  after  that. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  helping  them  care  for  and  gather 
in  their  cn>p? — A.  Last  season  was  the  first  that  we  did  anything  of 
that  sort ;  in  a  number  of  instances  I  directed  that  the  corn  should  be 
taken  and  put  in  one  spot,  and  shelled  off  and  sacked,  and  hauled  to 
the  agency,  and  put  in  the  commissary,  where  they  could  dry  and  sack 
it  as  they  saw  fit. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  How  is  corn  usually  worked  here;  by  hoes,  or  by  single  and  dou- 
ble shovel  plows  ? — A.  By  shovel  plows ;  it  is  easier  for  an  Indian  to 
learn  how  to  use  a  shovel  plow  than  a  mold-board  plow. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  The  next  year  does  he  start  in  for  himself? — A.  I  generally  have 
to  rig  the  plow,  and  lay  off'  a  land  or  two  for  him. 

Q.  How  many  of  that  sort  of  farmers  have  you  set  on  their  feet  since 
you  have  been  the  head  farmer  here! — ^A.  There  are  eighteen  farms  of 
the  kind  I  have  described  on  the  C<inadian  River,  and  fifty-one  on  this 
stream  ;  I  have  assisted  in  them  all. 

.  Q.' About  how  many  acres  in  alll-^A.  There  are  about  69i  or  692 
acres  under  actual  cultivation. 

Q.  Who  are  the  Indians  that  are  doing  this;  the  young  men  of  the 
tribes  or  the  old  men  f — A.  Usually  the  young  men ;  the  old  men  assist 
in  caring  for  the  crops. 

Q.  Is  this  work  going  on  in  all  three  of  the  nations.  Southern  Glie3^- 
ennes,  Northern  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoesf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  of  them  are  doing  the  most? — A.  There  are  more  farmer's 
among  the  Arapahoes  than  among  the  Southern  Oheyennes  and  North- 
ern  Oheyennes  both  together. 

Q.  When  was  this  work  commenced? — A.  In  1872. 

Q.  Since  then  has  it  been  on  the  increase  or  otherwise? — A.  Con- 
stantly on  the  increase;  when  we  came  here  there  was  not  a  stick  of 
timber  cut. 
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Q.  Arc  there  more  farmers  this  yenr  thau  lastY — A.  Yes,  sir;  aud 
twice  as  mauy  last  year  as  the  year  before. 

Q.  How  many  new  farms  have  you  opened  up  this  year  T — A.  Seveu- 
teen ;  besides  some  that  Mr.  Segar  has  between  here  aud  Fort  Elliot 
that  I  do  not  consider  in  this  count. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  crop  do  they  gather? — A.  They  eat  so  much  of  it 
that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  a  correct  estimate  as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  they  eat  it  before  they  gather  it? — A.  Yes;  they  take  it  in 
the  green  state,  boil  it  while  it  is  yet  a  roastiug  ear,  aud  cut  it  off  the 
cob  and  dry  it. 

Q.  They  prefer  that  way  of  curing  it  for  their  own  use  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  constitute  an  appreciable  element  in  the  support  of  an 
Indian? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely. 

Q.  Are  the  Indians  who  carry  on  these  farms  well  behaved  and  peace- 
able ? — A.  They  are  usually  the  best  behaved  men  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  Are  they  industrious  and  hard-working? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  an  Indian  easily  learn  to  work? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  harder 
for  an  Indian  to  work  than  for  a  white  man  ;  his  hands  aud  his  body 
sue  not  used  to  work. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  Indians  try  to  discourage  the  young  men  from  work- 
ing?— A.  Yes;  some  of  the  old  men  do;  but  more  of  the  women  than 
of  the  old  men ;  the  women  consider  it  unmanly  to  work — that  the 
women  ought  to  do  the  work ;  they  were  born  and  raised  with  that  idea. 

Q.  Tliey  consider  it  effeminate  to  work? — A.  Yes,  sir;  particularly  in 
young  men. 

Q.  You  consider,  then,  that  the  women  ot  the  lodges,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  opposed  to  the  men  going  to  work? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are 
some  notable  exceptions  among  them,  but  this  is  the  general  rule. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  agricultural  employment,  besides  rais* 
.  ing  corn,  in  which  you  could  get  these  men  enlisted? — A.  They  might 
raise  melons  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables. 

Q.  Would  you  have  to  show  them  how  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  just  the  same; 
it  would  not  be  so  very  difficult  to  show  them  how  to  plant  what  you 
might  call  a  white  man's  garden  as  to  make  them  understand  the 
uses  of  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables  alter  they  were  grown ;  we 
would  have  to  teach  them  how  to  cook  vegetables  as  well  as  how  to 
raise  them. 

Q.  Are  Indians  fond  of  melons? — A.  Very. 

Q.  Do  they  raise  beans? — A.  Yes,  sir;  more  thau  any  gther  vegeta- 
ble. 

Q.  Do  they  raise  them  till  they  are  ripe? — A.  No,  sir;  they  use  those 
green. 

Q.  Do  they  make  succotash  of  them  ? — A.  Sometimes ;  but  they 
usually  boil  the  pods. 

Q.  Do  they  to  any  extent  ripen  them  and  keep  them  for  winter  use  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  those  that  they  save  they  usually  intend  for  seed. 

Q.  Is  this  soil  good  for  the  bean  ? — A.  Very  good. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  vegetable  that  the  Indians  are  inclined  to 
raise  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  no  kind  of  vegetable  adapted  to  this  lati- 
tude  but  would  grow  here  in  abundance  if  properly  cared  for. 

Q.  Can  the  Indians  be  induced  to  raise  pease,  beets,  cabbages,  &c.? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  hundreds  of  bushels  of  all  those  things  were  grown  on 
this  reservation  last  year. 

Q.  Will  the  Indians  keep  the  seed  of  the  various  articles  they  raise, 
or  will  they  come  to  you  the  next  year  and  ask  you  for  seed? — A.  Beans 
they  will  save;  and  sweet  corn,  and  maybe  radish  ;  but  not  cabbage, 
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for  they  don't  know  how  to  save  that ;  and  to  raise  and  save  onion  seed 
is  still  more  difficult. 

Q.  Have  you  any  ideas  about  their  being  able  to  take  care  of  cattle, 
and  become  herdsmen  ? — A.  They  take  splendid  care  of  their  ponies ; 
and  cattle  certainly  will  thrive  and  do  well  with  half  the  care  they 
bestow  upon  their  ponies. 

Q.  But  they  never  kill  and  eat  their  ponies  unless  in  great  distress 
for  food ;  and  might  they  not  kill  and  eat  their  cattle  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
they  might;  that  is  the  only  great  drawback  we  would  have  to  contend 
against. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  success  heretofore  in  inducing  thorn  to  become 
cattle- raisers  f — A.  There  are  twenty  or  more  Arapahoes  who  have 
herds  or  bands  of  cattle  ranging  from  seven  to  sixty  head;  the  herds- 
man who  has  just  been  married  here  has  sixty. 

Q.  How  old  is  he  I — A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  twenty. 

Q.  How  did  he  get  his  herd  ! — A,  By  devoting  his  wages  to  the  pur- 
chase of  cattle. 

Q.  All  of  his  own  notion  ? — A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Is  he  capable  of  managing  them  himself  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as 
caring  for  them  is  concerned ;  in  case  of  the  sale  of  cattle  he  would 
probably  have  to  depend  upon  the  agent. 

Q.  Has  tbe  government  dune  anything  to  set  up  men  in  the  business 
of  cattle  raising! — A.  When  we  first  got  our  wagons,  eight  head  of 
cattle  were  issued  with  each  wagon  as  an  inducement  to  take  care  of 
the  wagon,  and  use  i#  properly. 

Q.  Issued  to  whom! — A.  To  the  parties  to  whom  the  wagons  were 
issued. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  those  cattle  ! — A.  The  Oheyennes  have  eaten 
theirs  up,  I  am  sorry  to  say  ;  but  White  Shield  and  Little  Chief  have 
caittle  with  the  Arapahoes. 

Q.  What  have  the  Arapahoes  done  with  theirs  ! — A.  They  have  kept 
them,  almost  without  exception. 

Q.  What  success  have  they  had  with  them  ! — A.  Good  success,  so 
far. 

Q.  How  long  ago  were  those  cattle  issued  to  them  ! — A.  Three  years 
ago.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  have  not  eaten  any  of  their  cactle; 
they  know  enough  to  eat  a  three  vear-old-steer  when  he  gets  big  and 
fat;  but  they  hardly  ever  eat  a  heifer. 

Q.  Why  not ! — A.  Because  of  the  milk. 

Q.  Are  they  fond  of  milk  ! — A.  They  are  very  fond  of  milk. 

Q.  Do  they  do  any  such  thing  as  to  make  butter  or  cheese! — A.  The 
great  trouble  we  have  to  contend  with  in  trying  to  make  butter  and 
cheese  is  the  lack  o\  a  proper  place  to  keep  the  uiilk;  the  hot  weather 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  keep  milk  around  an  Indian  camp.  I  have 
been  in  hopes  for  five  years  past  of  gettinir  some  houses  built,  and  then 
we  could  make  some  arrangements  regarding  milk. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  opinion  in  regard  to  taking  the  twenty  thou- 
sand dollar  beneficiary  fund,  or  a  portion  of  it,  and  purchasing  a  few 
cows  for  each  Indian  who  would  undertake  to  keep  them,  and  raise  a 
herd  from  them  !  Could  you  watch  them,  and  take  care  of  them,  and 
teach  the  Indians  to  take  care  of  them  ! — A.  Among  the  Arapahoes,  I 
am  very  certain,  a  project  of  that  kind  would  be  successful ;  whether 
the  Cheyennes  are  far  enough  advanced  to  see  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  keeping  the  cattle,  and  refrain  from  eating  them,  seems 
to  me  a  little  doubtful. 

Q.  Is  this  effort  to  introduce  agricultural  implements  proving  success- 
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ful  t  Is  tbe  use  of  them  by  some  of  the  iDdians  inducing  others  to  take 
hold  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  do  you  have  to  persuade  them  into  it? — A.  It  is  contagious  ; 
they  see  others  plowing  and  planting,  and  afterward  getting  the  benefit 
of  the  crop,  and  it  makes  tliem  ambitious  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Those  who  have  gone  at  work,  have  they  done  so  from  persuasion 
of  yours  or  from  their  own  notion  f — A.  Partly  from  both ;  the  first  two 
or  three  years  we  used  every  honest  effort  to  persuade  them  ;  and  occa- 
sionally since  then,  when  o(;casion  seemed  to  warrant.  To  try  to  set  In- 
dians at  work  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  country  and  determined 
to  leave  it,  would  be  considerably  like  casting  pearls  before  swine ^  for 
w  ht'u  a  man's  heart  is  not  in  Ium  work,  he  belter  not  attempt  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  considerable  portion  of  these  three  tribes 
that  could  be  induced  to  work  ? — A.  I  think  that  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them  all  could  be  in  the  course  of  time. 

Q.  What  kind  of  Jigricultural  employment,  in  your  opinion,  would  be 
most  attractive  to  the  Indians;  in  what  would  they  be  most  likely  to 
succeed! — A.  My  opinion  is  that  they  wouhi  succeed  as  herders;  I 
think  the}'  would  take  to  herding  cattle  naturally,  as  one  might  say  ;  at 
least,  more  easily  and  <]uickly  than  to  anything  else.  The  first  thing  a 
boy  does — and  he  continues  it  until  he  is  a  young  man — is  to  herd  his 
father's  ponies.  And  it  is  easier  to  herd  cattle  than  it  is  to  herd  ponies; 
it  is  less  work  and  easier  work  than  ordinary  farming  ;  less  strength  is 
required  ;  it  don't  w^ear  a  man's  body  out,  and  especially  his  hands  out. 
Indians  have  shown  me  their  hands  before  uow^  after  a  hard  day's 
plowing;  there  were  blisters  on  every  finger  and  the  blood  running; 
very  few  white  men  would  work  until  their  hands  were  in  such  a  condi- 
tion. 

Q.  After  experience  at  the  work,  would  not  their  hands  get  over 
that  ? — A.  O,  3^es ;  I  presume  so ;  the  same  as  a  white  plan's. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  hard  work  to  raise  cattle  as  to  do  other  ordi- 
nary farming  work  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  harder. 
Q.  Is  it  as  hard  ? — A.  Perhaps  it  is  as  hard. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Wherein  lies  the  diflference  f — A.  Cattle  raising  requires  constant 
attention,  without  the  hard  physical  effort  all  the  time  that  farming 
does. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Is  not  the  return  from  cattle  raising  a  great  de£il  more  certain  than 
from  ordinary  farming! — A.  Yes,  sir;  agriculture,  so  far  as  the  raising 
of  corn  and  other  farming  products  is  concerned,  is  pretty  precarious  in 
this  climate. 

Q.  What  would  be  theprincip  dhinderance  to  the  Indians  engaging  in 
cattle  raising? — A.  The  constant  care  and  attention  it  would  require 
more  than  an  Indian  ordinarily  gives  to  anything. 

Q.  How  many  men  does  it  take  to  herd  a  thousand  cattle? — A.  Four 
or  five  energetic  men  could  do  it. 

Q.  A  thousand  head  of  cattle  would  be  worth  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  work  where  four  men  could  carry  on 
and  take  care  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
I  do. 
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Q.  There  would  be  no  hay  to  cut  nor  shelter  to  provide,  would  there! 
— A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : . 

Q.  Have  3'ou  ever  tried  the  raising  of  wheat  or  rye  in  this  country  I — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  oats  f — A.  We  know  we  can  raise  good  oats  here. 

Q.  How  comes  it  that  you  have  never  tried  to  raise  wheat  f — A.  Be- 
cause we  have  no  mills  here  suitable  for  grinding. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  kind  of  grass  called  alfalfa? — 
A.  I  was  acquainted  with  it  in  California ;  I  never  have  seen  it  in  this 
country. 

By  Mr.  Dav^tes  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  outbreak  of  the  Northern  Chey- 
ennes? — A.  I  was  in  their  camps  every  few  days,  the  same  as  the 
others. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  setting  any  of  them  at  work  ? — A. 
Quite  a  number. 

Q.  Before  the  outbreak,  had  ai>y  of  them  gone  into  any  kind  of  em- 
ployment ! — A.  A  nnmber  of  Northern  Cheyennes  had>  but  none  of  that 
particular  band  that  went  away ;  none  of  Dull  Knife's  band,  nor  Wild 
Hog's,  nor  Little  Crow's. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  say  bow  they  came  to  locate  in  this  coun- 
try ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  heard  thetn  many  times  state  their  intention 
to  return  to  the  north. 

Q.  How  long  before  they  did  actually  retnru  to  the  north  f — ^A.  Per- 
haps six  months,  more  or  less. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  it  ? — A.  They  expressed  their  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  country,  and  their  desire  to  return  north. 

Q.  Did  they  say  they  were  going,  whether  or  no  f — A.  They  didn't 
say  whether  or  no. 

Q.  Did  they  say  they  were  going  that  season  f — A.  They  didn't  specify 
when. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  anybody  else  that  you  know  of,  ever  tell  them  that 
they  could  not  return  without  leave  I — A.  I  think  I  told  them  that  two 
or  three  dozen  times. 

Q.  What  answer  did  they  make  to  that  f — A.  They  usually  laughed, 
and  would  pass  it  off  in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  gather  from  anything  they  said  that  they  intended  to  do 
any  violence  f — A.  They  did  not  intimate  anything  of  the  kind  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  discover  that  any  of  them  had  arms? — A.  When  killing 
beef  they  had  guns,  the  same  as  the  other  Indians. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  notice  anything  of  the  kind  when  you  were  in  their 
camps  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  circumstances  that  attended  their 
breaking  outf — A.  I  was  up  in  their  camp,  I  believe  it  was  the  third 
day  before  they  left,  to  invite  them  to  come  down  and  be  counted.  The 
Southern  Cheyennes  had  made  a  report  to  me  that  a  part  of  the  young 
men  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  had  left  the  reservation.  The  agent 
WHS  desirous  of  having  them  come  in  and  be  counted,  to  ascertain 
whether  this  was  a  truthful  or  false  report. 

Q.  Wliat  did  you  learn  in  regard  to  the  matter  f — A.  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  learning  where  they  were  camped,  exactly.  I  was  first  told 
that  they  were  camped  up  north  of  the  black-jacks,  in  a  certain  locality : 
I  went  there,  and  found  that  they  had  gone.  I  met  another  man,  and 
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asked  him  where  they  were;  he  said  they  were  moving  camp.   I  asked 
him  where  they  were  moving  t«),  and  he  pointed  his  finger  up  north — 
not  making  any  other  reply.   I  went  north  through  two  or  three  miles 
of  timber,  and  came  out  on  the  prairie  beyond  the  timber;  and  off  down 
in  the  large  valley  there  I  saw  the  whole  community  all  packed  up ;  they 
were  returning  back  to  the  timber;  they  had  evidently  been  out  there, 
and  turned  round  and  came  back.   I  supposed  at  the  time  that  this  move- 
ment was  occasioned  by  their  failure  to  find  water.   I  immediately  rode 
out  there  where  they  were,  and  found  Dull  Knife,  and  asked  him' what 
they  were  doing  out  there  on  the  prairie ;  he  said  the  women  were  fright- 
ened and  afraid  to  i)ut  up  their  camp.   I  asked  him  what  they  were 
frightened  about.      He  said  on  account  of  the  soldiers.    I  told  him  they 
need  not  be  afraid  of  them,  for  they  had  not  come  to  fight.   He  repeated 
that  the  women  and  children  were  afraid  to  go  into  camp.     I  waited 
half  an  hour  for  all  the  camp  to  come  up ;  among  them  came  Wild  Hog, 
Old  Grow,  and  all  the  principal  men  of  the  village.    We  talked  for  an 
hour  over  the  situation.   I  saw  then  that  they  were  all  well  armed ;  I 
never  before  had  seen  so  many  arms  among  them.    I  asked  them  what 
they  were  going  to  do;  they  said  they  did  not  know.   I  asked  them  if 
they  would  be  willing  to  go  with  me  to  a  camp  I  would  select;  they  said 
they  wouUi.   I  asked  them  to  fall  into  line,  and  I  took  them  across  the 
timbered  ridge,  and  located  them  down  on  the  river  bottom  next  to  the 
sand  hills.   I  told  them  that  there  they  would  have  plenty  of  good  water 
and  good  grass  for  their  ponies;  it  was  a  very  dry  time,  and  water  was 
very  scarce;  they  promised  me  faithfully  that  the  next  morning  they 
would  bring  their  young  men  into  the  agency  to  be  counted.    I  ret  urned 
to  the  agency,  and  made  a  report  of  the  interview;  after  that  I  heard 
nothing  more  about  the  matter;  that  was  Friday  ;  on  Saturday  I  watched 
all  day  at  the  agency ;  in  the  evening  Old  Crow  came  in ;  none  of  the  rest 
of  them  came  in  to  be  counted  according  to  promise. 

Sunday  morning  the  agent  asked  me  to  go  with  the  doctor  to  where 
the  Northern  Cheyennes  were  camped  to  see  some  of  the  sick  and  ask 
them  what  was  the  matter  that  they  did  not  come  in  and  be  counted; 
he  wanted  to  count  them  before  Monday,  so  that  he  could  issue  them 
beef.  I  went  up  there  with  the  doctor;  while' he  went  through  the  camp, 
looking  at  the  sick  and  prescribing  nnd  issuing  medicines,  I  held  a 
little  council  with  Wild  Hog  And  Dull  Knife  and  Old  Crow,  and  all  the 
principal  men  of  the  village;  they  on  the  ground,  I  in  the  buggy;  vve 
talked  for  a  considerable  time.  I  asked  them  if  they  were  going  down 
to  the  agency  to  be  counted ;  they  would  not  make  me  any  direct  an- 
swer; at  least,  I  inferred  from  their  sullenness  in  regard  to  the  matter 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  go  down.  I  explained  to  them  the  dire  con- 
sequences of  going  away.  I  told  them  that  the  troops  were  there  now 
only  to  watch  them,  not  to  harm  them ;  but  that  if  they  took  the  women 
and  children  and  went  north,  the  troops  would  stop  them.  But  they 
gave  me  no  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the  matter  at  all.  When  the  doc 
tor  had  finished  his  medical  rounds,  he  got  into  the  buggy  and  we  re- 
turned to  the  agency.  I  at  once  made  a  report  to  the  agent  Of  all  I  bad 
seen  and  heard. 

That  night,  or  rather  about  one  or  two  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
somebody  knocked  at  my  door,  and  wanted  my  brother-in-law  to  go  to 
Fort  Eeno  and  notify  Colonel  Mizner  that  the  Indians  had  gone  north. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  member  of  the  party  that  pursued  them  ! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  what  was  done  after  the  Indians  left  the 
reservation  f — A.  Only  by  hearsay. 
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Q.  Did  the  party  that  pursaed  them  bring  auy  of  them  back  ? — A. 
Not  that  1  heard  of. 

Q.  How  many  days  was  the  party  in  parsait  of  the  Indians  before  its 
return  f — A.  They  were  gone  about  three  months,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  these  Indians,  when  they  talked  with  you  about  going  off, 
give  you  any  reason  for  wishing  to  leave  ? — A.  The  principal  reason 
they  gave  me  was  that  they  were  all  dying  off ;  if  they  stayed  there, 
they  said,  they  would  all  die.  They  complained,  too,  of  insufficient 
rations ;  they  were  all  the  time  complaining  about  the  rations  being  in- 
sufficient. 

Q.  Did  they  give  any  other  reason  ? — A.  No  other  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  say  anything  about  the  terms  on  which  they  came 
down  ! — A.  They  said  they  never  came  to  this  country  to  be  located 
here  permanently,  only  to  look  at  the  country,  and  to  stay  if  they 
liked  it. 

Q.  Did  they  say  they  brought  all  their  women  and  children  for  the 
sake  of  having  them  look  at  the  country  f — A.  They  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  that;  they  merely  said  they  came  down  with  that  view. 

Q.  Did  they  say  there  was  any  condition  upon  which  they  came 
south? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  they  recounted  any  conditions ; 
only  when  we  were  talking  with  them  about  putting  their  children  into 
the  school  they  said  they  were  going:  back  north,  and  when  they  got 
back  they  would  put  their  children  in  school  there. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Did  yon  make  any  r^ort  to  the  officer  commanding  the  battalion, 
near  the  Indians,  of  the  condition  of  things  you  had  observed  in  their 
camp  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  report  it  to  Gaptaifl  Bendlebrock  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  Colonel  Mizner  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  report  that  you  found  the  Indians  peaceful,  and  in  no 
danger  of  going  away  f — A.  I  did,  to  Agent  Miles,  in  presence  of  Major 
Mizner. 

Q.  That  was  your  belief,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  my  impression 
at  that  time  that  they  were  not  going  away,  but  that  they  were  just 
bull-headed  enough  to  think  that  we  wanted  them  to  remove  their 
lodges  down'  here  east  of  the  agency ;  and  that  they  were  suspicious 
of  some  trick  to  strike  them  on  their  way  down  if  they  came  down ;  that 
if  they  left  their  women  and  children  in  the  camp,  and  took  their  young 
men  to  the  office  to  be  counted,  the  troops  would  strike  the  women. 
That  was  the  impression  I  had  at  the  time,  and  that  was  the  impression 
I  gave  in  my  report  to  Agent  Miles. 

Q.  You  had  been  in  their  camp  and  backward  and  forward  for  sev- 
eral days  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  access  to  them  as  much  as  the  military  authorities  had  f 
— A.  Probably  more. 

Q.  Consequently  your  opinion,  when  based  upon  sufficient  facts,  was 
as  likely  to  be  confirmed  as  theirs  f — A.  I  think  so.  I  believe  I  reported 
after  my  trip  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  camp  on  Friday  after  the 
council  with  Wild  Hog  and  Dull  Knife,  and  Old  Crow,  and  their  party, 
that  I  thought  the  presence  of  the  troops  was  disaffecting  the  Indians, 
who  were  very  uneasy  and  suspicious. 

Q.  They  thought  that  the  troops  were  camped  too  close  to  them  ? — A. . 
Yes ;  they  evidently  had  a  suspicion  of  the  troops  ;  I  did  everything  in 
my  power  to  place  the  presence  of  the  troops  in  as  charitable  a  light  as 
I  could. 
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Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  the  troops  were 
there  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Indians  from  going  away  ? — A. 
That  was  afterward,  ob  the  Sunday  following ;  on  Friday  I  made  no 
such  statement  as  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  keep  the  books  for  the  agent  T — A.  I  do  some  times,  when 
the  clerk  is  away. 

Q.  Do  the  books  show  what  amount  of  each  article  of  supply  has 
been  issued  ? — A.  The  reports  show  that. 

Q.  Are  not  the  reports  taken  from  the  books  f — ^A.  The  reports  are 
taken  from  the  weekly  issues. 

Q.  The  reports  you  make  to  the  Interior  department! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  on  file  in  the  department  f  <~A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  How  often  do  you  make  your  reports  tp  the  Interior  Department! 
— A.  Weekly. 

Q.  After  every  weekly  issue  you  make  a  report  of  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
we  report  the  amount  received  during  the  week,  the  amount  issued,  and 
the  amount  remaining  on  hand. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  The  Interior  Department  has  the  requisitions  made  by  the  agent 
for  supplies! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Interior  Department  has,  of  course,  a  detailed  statement  of 
what  supplies  are  forwarded  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sometimes  out  of  some  article  composing  the  rations,  are 
you  not! — A.  Yes,  sir,  sometimes;  but  not  so  frequently  now  as  we 
used  to  be;  several  years  ago  it  was  a  very  frequent  occurence. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  in  case  that  coffee  or  sugar  is  lacking,  whether  you 
increase  the  amount  of  the  beef  or  pork  supply  ! — A.  That  is  the  gen- 
eral rule ;  almost  invariably  we  issue  beef  in  lieu  of  cofifee,  or  sugar,  or 
flour,  or  anything  else  that  is  out. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  upon  this  question ;  is  the  ratiou  as  fixed 
by  law  sufficient  for  the  Indians  !  Take  him  as  he  is,  not  as  he  ought 
to  be,  with  the  training  he  has  had,  and  the  mode  of  living  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed,  is  the  ration  that  is  allowed  him  by  law  sufficient 
for  him  ! — A.  I  should  say  not ;  certainly  not. 

Q.  In  what  is  the  deficiency  !  In  what  ought  the  increase  to  be! — A. 
I  should  say  the  coffee,  and  sugar,  and  beef,  and  flour  ought  to  be  in- 
creased. 

Q.  If  all  of  them  could  not  be  increased,  which  of  them  ought  to  be  f 
— A.  I  should  say,  increase  the  beef. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  to  furnish  a  larger  supply  of  bacon,  in- 
stead of  beef! — A.  It  would  do  very  well ;  still,  the  beef  would  go  further 
with  the  Indians  than  the  bacon. 

Q.  Will  they  not  eat  more  beef  in  proportion  than  they  will  bacon ! 
A.  They  will  eat  more,  but  it  will  not  cost  so  much;  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  furnish  one  pound  of  bacon  will  furnish  three  or  four 
pounds  of  beef. 

Q.  Is  it  their  habit,  when  they  get  their  rations  of  beef  issued  (on 
Monday,  to  go  right  to  work  and  eat  it  up,  without  reference  to  the 
length  of  time  it  ought  to  last  !^ A.  They  invariably  eat  it  up  as  soon 
as  they  can.  They  sometimes  tell  me  they  eat  it  up  to  prevent  it  from 
spoiling. 
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Q.  How  many  days  does  it  generally  last  them,  the  way  they  use  it? — 
A.  Three  or  four  days. 

Q.  And  the  rest  of  the  week  they  are  without  meat! — A.  They  are 
without  beef;  they  sometimes  buy  a  little  bacon  from  the  settlers  when 
we  cannot  issue  it  to  them ;  they  trade  their  hide  money  for  it.  When 
their  beef  and  bacon  is  gone,  they  live  on  bread  and  coffee. 

Q.  So  the  first  part  of  the  week  they  have  a  feast  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  week  a  famine  f-^-A.  That  is  about  the  way  of  it.  I  found  the 
same  diflBculty  in  transporting  freight  between  here  and  Wichita.  In 
issuing  ratiQns  to  the  different  wagons,  I  would  say,  *'  Now,  eat  some 
bread,  and  bacon,  and  so  on,  and  save  a  part  of  your  beef  till  you  get 
to  Wichita" ;  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  about  the  end  of  the  third  day  the 
beef  would  be  all  gone  and  the  flour  all  left.  All  the  rest  of  the  time 
they  had  to  live  on  bread  and  coffee  straight. 

•  Q.  You  could  not  g($t  them  to  live  on  bread  during  the  first  part  of 
the  week? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  insist  upon  eatinjj  their  beef  first  and 
then  their  bread ;  you  can't  get  them  to  mix  things.  It  was  always 
jnst  so  with  them  when  on  a  buffalo  hunt;  they  never  wanted  anything 
but  buffalo ;  they  never  would  ask  for  sugar,  or  butter,  or  anything  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  These  children  that  you  are  bringing  np  in  school,  are  they  going 
the  same  road,  or  do  they  mix  things  better? — A.  They  are  brought  up 
and  compelled  to  eat  just  the  same  as  we  do;  they  eat  bread  and  butter 
and  all  the  appurtenances. 

Q.  Do  they  appear  satisfied  with  that  mode  of  living? — A*.  Very  well, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 


j.  p.  williams. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency, 

Indian  Territory^  August  20,  1879. 

J.  F.  Williams  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  agency  here? — Answer* 
I  am  agency  blacksmith. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  determining  whether  young  Indians 
can  learn  3^our  trade? — A.  Yes,  sir;  to  some  extent. 

Q.  What  is  your  conclusion? — A.  I  think  they  can  learn  my  trade. 
A  number  of  them  have  shown  quite  a  mechanical  genius. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  shown  a  disposition  to  learn  your  trade? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  arrangement  by  which  yon  can  take  into  your  shop 
one  or  more  of  these  young  Indians  ? — A.  There  has  never  been  any 
arrangement  of  that  sort  made;  there  would  be  no  way  of  doing  it,  as 
matters  are  now,  without  taking  them  right  into  my  family. 

Q.  At  what  age  should  yon  have  them  in  your  charge  for  that  pur- 
pose?— A.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen. 

Q.  The  difficulty  has  been,  if  you  took  them  into  the  shop  you  would 
have  to  take  them  into  the  family  to  live  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Plxjm»  : 

Q.  Why  could  they  not  board  in  the  school,  the  same  as  they  do  now? 
— ^A.  They  have  talked  about  making  that  arrangement. 
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Q.  There  is  no  physical  impossibility  in  doing  it  Y-— A.  I  suppose  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  other  mechanical  branches  are  carried  on  at  this  agency 
besides  blacksmithiug? — A.  There  is  a  carpenter  and  a  wheelwright. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that,  W  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be 
made,  persons  could  be  found  among  the  Indians  here  who  would  learn 
those  trades! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  no  doubt  there  might. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  a  desirable  thing  for  the  Indians  to  have  these 
trades  taught? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the}-  come  into  my  shop  and  work,  doing 
odd  jobs  for  themselves,  very  frequently ;  some  of  them  are  in  there  at 
work  in  that  way  almost  every  day,  I, think. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  ever  express  a  desire  to  learn  the  trade? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  a  great  many  of  them  have  said  to  me  that  thoy  would  be  very  glad 
to  understand  blacksmithing. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  the  Indians  shoe  their  ponies  at  all  ? — A.  O,  yea,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  shoe  them  ? — A.  I  lit  their  shoes  for  them  ;  they  drive 
them  on. 

Q.  They  put  the  shoes  on  to  their  ponies? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  fit  the 
shoes,  and  give  them  nails. 

Q.  Can  the  most  of  them  do  that? — A.  No,  not  the  fnoat  of  them ;  but 
a  great  many  of  them  cas. 

By  Mr.  Dawes: 

Q.  Do  they  pare  off  the  hoof? — A.  They  do  not  have  the  tools  for 
paring;  but  they  get  my  tools. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  occasions  to  overhaul  their  wagons  sometimes  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  frequently. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  whether  they  keep  the  axles  of  their  wagons 
greased? — A.  They  do,  better  than  they  did;  at  first  they  did  not  un- 
derstand anything  about  the  need  for  it,  and  neglected  it;  but  now  they 
take  a  great  deal  better  care  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  In  shoeing  horses,  isn't  it  the  proper  way  to  leave  the  hoof  in  its 
natural  condition  ? — A.  You  want  to  just  level  the  foot  sufficiently  to 
give  the  shoe  a  proper  rest;  it  is  generally  pared  too  much. 


J.  E.  MIZNER. 


Fort  Reno,  Ind.  T.,  August  21, 1879. 
Maj.  J.  K.  Mizner  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  State  your  position  at  Fort  Beno  and  how  long  yon  have 
occupied  that  position. — Answer.  My  position  is  that  of  major  in  the 
Fourth  United  States  Cavalry,  and  I  have  been  in  command  of  Fort 
Beno  since  April  19,  1876. 

Q.  Please  give,  in  the  shape  of  a  detailed  narrative,  whatever  you 
may  know  of  the  escape  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  from  the 
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agency  near  this  place  ia  the  fall  of  1878,  anrl  of  the  causes  which  led 
thereto. — A.  About  the  5th  of  August,  1877,  a  band  of  Northern 
Cheyeiines,  under  the  leadership  of  Standing  Elk  and  Living  Bear, 
were  brought  to  this  agency  by  Lieutenant  Lawton,  of  the  Fourth  Cav- 
alry. An  enrollment  of  them  showed  nine  hnndred  and  thirty  seven 
persons  of  all  ages.  They  were  transferred  from  the  care  of  the  mili- 
tary to  that  of  the  agent  on  the  8th  of  August. 

Some  time — within  a  short  time — after  their  reaching  here,  a  number 
of  these  Northern  (Jheyennes  commenced  to  manifest  a  dissatisfaction 
with  the  country,  and  in  various  talks  with  the  agent  and  others  they 
expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  tiie  north. 

The  winter  following  their  arrival  here  they  went  out  with  a  portion 
of  the  Southern  Oheyennes  on  an  annual  buffalo  hunt.  Their  conduct 
and  feeling,  at  leiu^t  the  feeling  known  to  exist  among  a  portion  of 
them,  gave  the  agent  and  myself  some  anxiety,  lest  some  of  them  might 
leave  and  return  north  without  our  being  able  to  prevent  it.  They 
might  at  any  time,  some  of  them,  leave  and  go  north.  So  much  was 
that  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  these  Indians  then,  that  Old  Crow  lingered 
after  the  return  of  the  majority  of  them,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention then  to  go  north.  However,  they  all  finally  returned  to  the 
ftgency  and  remained  until  the  early  part  of  the  following  September. 

There  was  all  the  while  more  or  less  complaint  among  them.  First  it 
was  as  to  the  manner  of  issuing  rations;  then  as  to  the  quantity; 
sometimes  as  to  the  quality.  There  was  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  ap- 
parently, existing  among  them,  but  neither  the  agent  nor  myself  had 
any  thought  that  they  would  leave  in  the  manner  in  which  they  finally 
did. 

On  the  afternoon  on  the  5th  of  Se;»tember,  I  should  think  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  agent's  employes — 
his  clerk,  in  fact — came  to  ray  quarters  and  reported  to  me  that  the 
Northern  Cheyennes  had  gone.  I  asked  him  how  many  of  them  ;  he 
said  he  was  unable  to  state.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  a  majority  of 
them  had  gone;  he  said  yes.  I  asked  him  why  he  thought  so;  he  said 
they  had  been  seeking  to  draw  rations  for  two  weeks  at  a  time,  instead- 
of  one ;  they  had  asked  permission  to  remove  to  the  Cimarron  River, 
at  some  distance  from  the  agency,  and  had  failed  to  put  their  children 
in  school.  This,  together  with  my  previous  knowledge  of  the  feeling 
among  them,  led  me  to  believe  that  the  report  was  well  founded.  F  im- 
mediately assembled  all  the  available  cavalry  force  at  my  command, 
and  in  a  little  over  an  hour  they  were  on  the  way,  with  orders  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  the  report  and  act  accordingly.  The  next  morning  it 
was. reported  to  me  that  the  troops  had  found  the  Indians  still  in  camp 
and  that  they  claimed  that  none  of  them  were  absent.  I  thereupon  di- 
rected the  troops  to  go  into  camp  as  near  as  possible  to  the  camp  of 
these  disaffected  Indians  and  continue  to  investigate  as  to  the  absence 
of  any  of  them,  and  to  wate,h  their  movements  closely.  The  troops 
were  afterward  instructed  to  allow  no  Indians  to  leave  except  to  go  in 
the  direction  of  the  agency. 

The  next  day — which  would  be  the  7th — the  agent,  Mr.  Miles,  had  an 
interview  with  the  Indians,  in  which  he  directed  that  they  should  be 
enrolled.  He  told  them  that,  for  that  purpose,  he  wished  them  to  re- 
move to  the  neighborhood  of  the  agency.  About  noon  of  the  7th,  I 
visited  the  agency,  expecting  to  find  the  Indians  there  for  enrollment. 
To  my  surprise  there  were  none  of  them  at  the  agent's  office ;  he  told 
me,  I  think,  that  Old  Crow  had  been  there  to  explain  why  they  had  not 
come.    On  another  occasion  the  Indians  claimed  that  there  were  too 
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many  sick  among  tbem  for  them  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the  agent'd 
orders.  I  suggested  to  the  agent  that  be  send  his  medical  officer  to  de- 
termine that  point.  I  think  it  was  on  the  7th  that  the  doctor  visited  their 
campf  and  that  evening  reported  that  he  had  found  a  number  of  the 
Indians  sick,  but  not  so  sick  as  to  prevent  tbem  from  moving  to  the 
point  designated,  so  that  they  could  be  enrolled.  I  believe  the  agent 
sent  his  representative  with  the  doctor  to  explain  to  the  Indians  what 
would  be  required  of  them,  and  it  was  presumed  that  they  would  move 
in  on  the  Stb. 

The  8th — Monday,  at  least,  and  I  think  that  was  the  8th — was  ration 
day.  The  Indians  had  been  notified  that  they  would  have  no  moio 
rations  issued  to  them  until  they  complied  with  the  agent's  order.  It 
was  found  that  up  to  that  time,  the  8th,  the  Indians  had  not  moved  ; 
nor  yet  had  they  moved  up  to  the  9fch. 

About  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  I  visited  the  agency;  i 
found  the  agent  interviewing  Old  Crow  and  Wild  Qog  and  Little  Wolf; 
I  found  that  the  Indians  were  still  giving  reasons  why  they  were  unable 
to  move  down  and  be  enrolled;  the  agent  was  insisting,  in  a  kind  way, 
upon  compliance  with  his  order;  I  joined  in  the  conversation,  in  a  kind 
way,  to  insist  upon  compliance  without  a  resort  to  force.  I  last  saw 
these  three  Indians  just  about  sundown,  or  possibly  a  litrle  after.  That 
night  the  Indians  started  north,  leaving  their  villages  standing,  and  tak- 
ing with  them  only  their  horses  ami  personal  effects. 

Their  departure  was  reported  to  me,  by  a  representative  or  messenger 
of  the  agent,  about  half  past  three  o'clock  the  next  morning;  I  immedi- 
ately ordered  troops  in  pursuit,  having  the  usual  orders  given  to  troops 
under  such  circumstances.  The  officer  in  command  was  particularly 
instructed,  if  he  could  induce  the  Indians  to  come  back  without  resort 
to  force,  to  do  so.  I  wish  to  draw  especial  attention  to  this  point — that 
be  W8LS  particularly  instructed  to  induce  the  Indians  to  come  back  with- 
out resorting  to  force,  if  he  could  possibly  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Plumb: 

Q.  I  would  ask  whether  you  bad  any  report  from  the  camp,  at  any 
time  before  the  Indians  escaped,  by  any  employ^  of  the  agency;  and  if 
so,  what  effect,  if  any,  such  report  bad  upon  the  precautions  adopted 
to  prevent  the  flight  of  the  Indians. — A.  The  agent,  Mr.  Miles,  sent  Mr. 
Covington,  as  his  representative,  with  Doctor  IIo<lge»  to  visit  the  camp 
of  the  Indians.  Mr.  Covington  is  known  as  the  agency  farmer,  and  w^is 
at  one  time  the  agent's  clerk.  On  Mr.  Covington's  return  from  visiting 
the  camp,  I  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Miles;  Mr.  Covington  reported 
to  Mr.  Miles,  in  my  presence;  practically,  be  reported  to  us  jointly;  to 
make  my  story  clear  I  ought  to  explain  that  Doctor  Hodge*  was  sent  to 
ascertain  whether  any  of  the  Indians  were  too  sick  to  come  in  and  be 
enrolled ;  this  was  one  reason  which  had  been  given  by  their  leaders 
for  not  coming  in;  Mr.  Covington  was  sent  with  the  doctor  to  convey 
the  agent's  orders,  and  to  explain  what  would  be  required.  On  tlu^>  af- 
ternoon of  the  7th,*  after  Mr.  Covington  bad  returned  from  bis  visit 
to  the  Indian  village,  he  told  us — Agent  Miles  and  myself — that  he  had 
visited  nearly  every  lodge  in  their  camp;  bad*  talked  with  a  majority  of 
their  leading  men  for  some  time,  seated  in  a  circle  ;  that  they  were  in  a 
very  destitute  condition ;  that  he  did  not  think  they  had  a  day's  food 
in  their  camp ;  that  he  did  not  believe  they  intended  to  fight;  that  he 

*  Observe  that  ibis  witness  assigns  a  different  date  to  this  visit  fiotn  that  given  by 
the  agent  (Mr.  Miles),  and  the  agency  farmer  (Mr.  Covington).  There  are  also  some 
other  differences  as  to  dates. 
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did  not  tbiok  there  was  any  figUt  io  them.  Daring  this  interview,  a 
post  guide  entered  with  the  information,  which  had  come  throdgh  an 
Indian,  that  the  Indian  women  were  digging  rifle-pits.  Mr.  Covington, 
on  being  questioned  as  to  whether  this  was  so,  ^aid  he  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  kind;  he  did  not  think  they  intended  to  fight,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve they  had  any  fight  in  them.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Covington's  report 
was  to  incline  Agent  Miles  and  myself  to  the  opinion  that  the  Indians 
would  eventually  comply  with  his  instructions  and  move  in.  I  had 
given  such  instructions  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  forces  which 
I  had  sent  out  that  I  had  reason  to  presume  he  was  in  a  position 
to  know  the  movements  of  the  Indians;  he  was  camped  right  alongside 
of  them,  and  nothing  could  occur  among  them  without  his  knowledge. 
This  officer  sent  a  message  by  Lieutenant  Wilder  to  me  that  if  he  should 
be  obliged  to  drive  these  Indians  out  of  the  sand-hills,  he  would  like 
some  artillery.  I  had  guns  fit  for  that  service,  but  I  did  not  send  them 
to  him.  I  sent  him  special  instructions  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  Indians,  or  do  anything  to  provoke  hostilities,  but  simply  to  watch 
them  closely,  and  to  let  none  of  them  leave  except  to  go  in  the  direction 
of  the  agency ;  and  that  if  any  severer  measures  were  found  necessary, 
he  would  be  informed.  My  whole  object  was  to  avoid,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  agency  or  on  the  reservation,  hostilities  that  might  en- 
danger the  peace  and  safety  of  the  entire  reservation  ;  for  if  a  fight  were 
provoked  here,  I  feared  that  other  Indians,  through  sympathy,  or  excite- 
ment, or  various  other  causes,  might  join  in  the  fight  and  make  the 
matter  worse.  Oar  sole  effort  was  to  make  the  discontented  Indians 
conscious  of  their  mistake.  I  still  hoped  they  would  come  in  and  be 
enrolled,  without  making  any  trouble.  I  was  hardly  willing  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  Indians  supposed  to  be  there  would  attempt  to  leave 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  display  of  military  force. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Complaint  has  been  made  by  the  Indians  who  have  testified  before 
ns  that  the  rations  furnished  them  were  insufficient.  Please  give  the 
committee  any  information  you  may  have  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
the  quantity  of  rations  actually  issued  to  the  Indians  by  the  agent,  and 
their  sufficiency ;  and  also  as  to  the  amount  of  supplies  furnished  to  the 
agent,  and  their  sufficiency. — A.  In  attempting  to  answer  that  question, 
I  must  first  allude  to  the  complaints  the  Indians  made  to  me. 

Going  back  to  the  spring  of  1877— in  fact,  to  the  winter  previous — and 
at  various  times  from  then  until  the  present,  the  Indians  have  visited  me 
at  my  post,  where  they  have  frequently*  spoken  on  the  subject  of  their 
rations,  and  have  made  complaint  of  their  insufficiency.  Their  com- 
plaint has  sometimes  been  of  the  amount  of  beef  furnished  them;  very 
loudl}*  of  its  being  insufficient,  and  sometimes  of  its  being  very  poor.  I 
think  it  was  Cut  Finger  (who  has  been  before  the  committee)  who  made 
a  very  stirring  appeal  at  the  agency,  exposing  his  emaciated  figure  and 
protruding  ribs  as  evidence  to  prove  how  badly  he  was  fed.  These  com- 
plaints made  by  the  Indians  as  to  the  amount  of  subsistence  received 
led  me,  in  view  of  my  responsibility  for  the  proper  behavior  of  the  In- 
dians on  this  reservation,  as  the  commanding  ofiBcer  of  the  troops  next 
the  agency,  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  matter.  I  felt  it  important 
that  I  should  know,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  exact  condition  of  affairs. 
I  commenced,  as  I  see  by  my  letter  book,  to  collect  information  upon 
this  subject  about  two  years  ago  last  May.  The  information  I  have 
since  gathered  has  been  partly  furnished  me  by  correspondence  with  the 
agent,  over  hisowu  signature;  partly  futnished  from  timetotime  by  him- 

8  OH 
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self  and  Mr.t/ampbel1,his  clerk,  always  cheerfally,  as  I  explained  totbem 
that  my  object  was  to  secure,  by  an  appeal  through  the  military  channels 
to  Washington,  a  more  liberal  supply  of  subsistence.  The  information 
gained  at  that  time,  in  May,  1877,  is  embraced  in  a  report  which  I  made 
to  the  adjutant-general  *ot'  the  Military  Department  of  the  Missouri, 
commanded  by  Oeneral  Pop  -.  This  is  the  document  (placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee) ;  it  is  certified  to  as  a  true  copy.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  committee  examine  it,  and  have  it  made  a  part  of  my  testi- 
mony. The  information  furnisheil  therein  is  based  upon  information 
furnished  me  by  Agent  Miles,  over  his  signature.  (See  appendix,  Ex- 
hibit "  B.'^) 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  comtbunication  T — A.  I  think  simply 
that  the  department  commander  conveyed  the  substance  of  it  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Q.  What  is  the  substance  of  itf — A.  A  very  large  deficiency  in  each 
and  every  article  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Indians  for  twelve 
months. 

Q.  In  any  particular  articles  move  than  others  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what? — A.  More  especially  in  flour,  coffee,  and  sugar. 

Q.  In  beet  how  was  it  ? — A.  There  was  a  less  proportionate  deficiency, 
but  still  a  very  considerable  deficiency,  in  beef. 

Q.  The  communication  itself  will  show  how  much  the  deficiency  is  in 
each  article? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  unless  there  are  errors  in  the  compu- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  such  compubition,  by  which  yon  can  state  the 
deficiency  in  each  of  these  articles  f — A.  I  must  rely  upon  the  figures 
furnished  me. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Accepting  them  as  correct,  how  much  is  the  deficiency  ! 

The  Witness.  Do  you  wish  a  statement  in  regard  to  each  article? 

The  Chaiuman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  Before  entering  upon  that,  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  u  remark  of  the  Gotnmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  November  16^  1878.  The  Com- 
missioner \^  rites  :     (See  appendix.  Exhibit  **  J.^) 

Maj.  J.  K.  Miziier,  by  his  want  of  familiarity  with  the  subject,  is  led  into  a  serions 
error  in  his  published  statement,  by  his  assumption  that  the  treaty  caUs  for  both  beef 
and  bacon,  wlien  in  fact  it  only  calls  for  beef  or  bacon. 

Now  I  would  call  ^our  attention  to  the  language  of  Agent  Miles's 
letter  to  me.     He  says : 

In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  23d  inst,  I  furnish  you  the  following  author* 
ized  Indian  ration  :  To  each  100  rations — beef,  300  pounds  gross ;  flour,  50  pounds ; 
coftee,  4  pounds ;  sugar,  8  pounds ;  bacon  10  pounds ;  salt,  1  pound,  &c. 

Now,  I  submit  whether  from  that  language  I  am  not  justified  in  draw- 
ing the  conclusion  that  the  ten  pounds  of  bacon  <ire  as  much  a  part  of 
the  regular  *'  authorized  Indian  ration"  as  the  three  hundred  pounds  of 
beef,  the  fifty  pounds  of  flour,  or  the  one  pound  of  salt.  Again,  below 
the  list  of  articles  constituting  the  regular  ^^  authorized  Indian  ration," 
that  in  case  any  of  the  above  articles  are  not  on  hand,  certain  other 
articles  may  be  issued  as  substitutes,  thus: 

Twenty-five  pounds  hard  bread  in  lieu  of  flour;  one  pound  of  mess  beef  in  lieu  of 
fresh  beef;  five  pounds  of  lard  in  lieu  of  bacon. 

There  again,  you  will  see,  bacon  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  "author- 
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ized  Indian  ration,"  tbe  same  as  flour  and  fresh  beef ;  while  lard  is 
mentioned  as  ^  substitate  for  bacon,  bacon  is  nowhere  referred  to  as  a 
sabstitnte  for  anything  else. 

Now  in  reference  to  the  deficiency  in  the  various  articles,  according 
to  the  statement  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Miles.    Mr.  Miles  says : 

The  amount  of  beef  required  for  the  year  was  4,320,870  pounds ;  the 
amount  actually  furnished  was  3,000,000  pounds ;  the  deficiency,  you 
will  see,  was  1,320,000  pounds  and  over,  or  something  over  thirty  per 
cent.  The  figures,  you  will  recollect,  Mr.  Miles  furnished  me ;  and  the 
calculations  yon  can  easily  make  for  yourself. 

Flour. — ^The  amount  required  was  720,145  pounds;  the  amount  fur- 
nished was  260,000  pounds ;  but  a  very  little  over  one  third  the  amount 
required. 

Coffee. — ^The  amount  required  was57,6ll  pounds;  the  amount  furnished 

was  21,936  pounds ;  again  but  a  little  over  one-lJiird  the  amount  required. 

Sugar. — ^The   amount   required  was  115,222  poundvS  ;    the  amount 

furnished  was 44,01 9  pounds;  about  forty  per  cent,  tf  the  amount  needed. 

Bacon. — The  amount    required   was  143,929  pounds  ;    the  amount 

furnished  was  45,657  pounds ;  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  required. 

Salt. — ^The  amount  required  was  14,393  pounds;  the  amount  furnished 

was  8,849  pounds ;  a  little  over  half  the  amount  required. 

There  was  not  quite  one-third  the  soap,  and  but  little  over  half  the 
tobacco,  furnished  that  was  required  uiicler  the  treafy ;  but  these  things 
are  perhaps  of  less  consequence  to  the  Indians — particularly  the  soap. 
You  will  notice  that  the  deficiency  in  fresh  beef  was  to  some  slight 
extent  made  up  by  the  issue  of  105,000  pounds  of  salt  beef;  but  that 
still  leaves  a  deficiency  of  1,215,870  pounds — nearly  a  million  and  a 
quarter  |>onnds. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  this  communication  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment?   What  followed! — A.  I  heard  nothing  from  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  up  the  matter  any  further  ? — A.  Similar  complaints 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  the  same  feeling  of  responsibility,  and 
consequent  anxiety  on  my  own  part,  led  me  to  write  another  communi- 
cation, to 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  vour  next  communication? — A.  September 
19,  1878. 

Q.  What  did  that  contain? — A.  It  was  in  substance  a  repetition  of 
what  I  had  said  before.  It  was  based  upon  the  ot!icial  report  made  to 
me  of  the  number  of  Indians  at  the  agency — five  thousand  and  tour  In- 
dians; this,  multiplied  by  365,  the  number  of  dayn  in  ayeir,  givos  a 
total  of  1,826,460  rations  issued.  I  will  put  it  on  the  blackb  )ard  here, 
so  that  you  can  see  for  yourself  whether  there  is  any  error  in  tlie  calcu- 
lations. You  will  see  that  1,826,460  rations  of  beof,  at  three  pouud«  per 
ration  (gross,  as  it  is  issued  at  the  agency),  amounts  to  5,470,3^0  pounds 
of  beef  per  year,  the  amount  required  acconling  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty. 

Flour,  half  a  pound  per  ration,  for  l,826,4(i0  rations,  would  amount  to 
913,230  pounds  per  year. 

Coffee,  four  pounds  for  each  hundred  rations,  for  l,82t;,460  rations, 
would  amount  to  73,056  pounds  per  year. 

Sugar,  at  eight  pounds  per  hundred  rations,  would  amount  to  146,112 
pounds  per  year. 

Beans,  at  three  pounds  per  hundred  rations,  would  amount  to  54,792 
pounds  per  year. 
Corn  would  of  course  amount  to  the  same  as  the  tiour. 
The  deficiency  of  these  articles  I  calculalo  from   figures  olticially 
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furnished  me,  as  you  wiH  see  on  page  46  of  the  report  of  the  General  of 
the  Army  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  I  desire  to  make  a  part  of 
my  statement,  as  it  shows,  in  a  briefer  form  than  I  can  tell  it,  the  defi 
ciency  for  that  year;  it  embraces  my  letter,  the  contents  of  which  yoa 
have  requested  me  to  state.  (Here  the  witness  pointed  oat  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  the  portion  of  t)ie  report  which  he  wished  intro- 
duced as  evidence.    See  appendix.  Exhibit  '^F.") 

Q.  This  letter  of  yours,  embodied  in  this  report,  shows  a  large  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  ot  these  Indians,  below  what  the  treaty  entitles 
them  to  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  if  any,  further  steps  did  you  take  to  secure  to  these  Indiaot; 
the  full  rations  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  this  treaty  ! — A.  That 
was  the  main  and  principal  measure  adopted  by  me. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  other  communication  to  the  War  DepartmenU 
or  to  any  official,  after  this  one  bearing  date  of  the  19th  of  September, 
1878  f — ^A.  I  think  I  did — as  to  the  causes  which  led  the  Indians  to  leave 
here.  The  full  rei>ort  on  that  subject  is  mainly  embraced  in  the  report 
of  the  General  of  the  Army  following:  this.  I  can  give  you  the  dates  of 
the  letters  I  have  written,  if  you  wish.  This  letter,  dated  September 
18,  reported  that  the  Indians  had  gone,  and  how  many.  This  letter 
ot  September  19,  on  the  subject  of  the  quantity  of  supplies  famished 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  Indians  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879, 
is  the  one  we  have ''been  speaking  about.  My  next  letter  is  dated  Sep 
tember  20,  and  details  the  causes  which  led  to  the  escape  of  the  North- 
ern Cheyennes.  At  the  same  time  I  forwarded,  and  made  a  part  o< 
that  letter,  a  letter  from  Agent  Miles,  dated  September  20,  giving  lis 
views  of  the  causes  of  their  leaving.  Accompanying  that  was  a  table 
showing  the  weekly  issues  to  the  Indians  at  this  agency,  from  Jalj  1, 
1878,  to  September  2,  1878— just  previous  to  the  Indians  leaving.  1 
know  nothing  as  to  the  correctness  of  that,  except  that  it  was  furnished 
by  the  clerk  to  me,  and  tabulated. 

Q.  What  next  ? — A.  That  is  all,  except  perhaps  some  telegrams. 

Q.  On  what  day  were  yon  informed  that  the  Indians  had  left  f—A*  1 
was  first  informed  that  they  had  left  on  the  5th  of  September;  batthit 
report  proved  to  be  premature.  The  information  which  proved  to  be 
correct  was  brought  to  me  on  the  morning  of  September  10,  at  aboQt 
half  past  three  o'clock. 

Q.  State  what  measures  you  took  to  recover  the  Indians,  so  far  as 
you  had  anything  to  do  with  it — A.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  sent 
troops  in  pursuit  of  them,  giving  the  officers  instructions  to  use  every 
possible  effort  to  induce  the  Indians  to  come  back  without  resort  to 
force,  and  only  to  resort  to  force  in  case  every  other  means  proved  an- 
availing. 

Q.  How  Ibng  were  those  officers  and  soldiers  in  pursuit  of  those  ladi 
ans  ! — A.  The  pursuit  continued  until  some  time  after  the  middle  of 
October,  and  to  Sidney,  Nebr.    They  returned  to  this  post  on  the  tenth 
of  December,  bringing  with  them  Little  Chief  and  his  band. 

Q.  Were  they  a  part  of  those  who  broke  out  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  bring  back  any  of  those  who  broke  out  t — A.  They  did 
not 

Q.  That  is,  if  I  understand  yon,  the  soldiers  did  not  succeed  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  back  any  of  those  who  broke  out,  but  they  did  briog 
Little  Chief  and  his  band  down  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  Little  Chief's  band  f — A.  About  a  hM 
dred  and  eighty  people. 
I  iQ*  What  other  knowledge  have  you  of  what  was  done  after  the  oot 
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break,  either  by  the  Indiana  or  by  the  army  in  pursuit,  that  you  can 
give  the  committee  ? — A.  The  Indians  were  overtaken  September  13, 
near  a  point  called  Turkey  Springs.  The  troops  engaged  them  in  bat- 
tle, bat  were  obliged  to  fall  back. 

Q.  Is  the  ofiBcer  here  who  had  charge  of  that  expedition  I — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  an  account  of  the  transaction  f — A.  Not  under  oath, 
as  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge,  then,  as  to  what  happened  after  the  troops 
left  here  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  f — A.  Only  from  the  reports. 

Q.  Are  those  reports  here,  or  embodied  in  any  official  document  f — 
A.  The  report  made  to  me  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  I  did  not  deem  it 
worth  preserving.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  troops  was  afterward 
court  martialed  tor  inefficiency. 

Q.  What  further  or  other  knowledge  have  you! — A.  I  know  that  the 
troops  from  here  were  joined  by  others  from  Fort  Elliot,  Camp  Supply, 
and  Fort  Dodge. 

Q.  About  how  many  troops  were  there  in  all  ? — A.  There  were  two 
corapanies  from  here  of  about  forty  each  5  then  there  were  two  com- 
panies from  Fort  Elliot,  and  one  from  Camp  Supply,  making  a  total 
force  of  about  two  hundred. 

Q.  And  they  continued  the  pursuit  of  those  Indians  how  long? — A. 
Until  after  they  crossed  the  Union  Pacitic  Railroad,  on  the  South  Platte 
River;  that  was  some  time  in  October. 

Q.  And  then  returned  here,  bringing  Little  Chief  and  his  baud,  who 
were  on  their  way  here  when  the  outbreak  took  place ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  discontent  which  prevailed 
among  the  Northern  Cheyennes  who  were  brought  down  here  the  fall 
previous  ! — A.  The  Indians  stated,  as  their  reason  for  being  dissatisfied, 
that  they  found  the  country  very  sickly,  at  least  for  them  ;  and  I  know 
that  a  great  many  of  them  were  sick.  Then  they  complained  of  the 
manner  of  the  issue  of  rations,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  rations.  They 
always  manifested  a  strong  preference  for  their  northern  home,  from 
which  they  had  been  removed.  I  suppose  those  causes,  combined,  are 
what  led  to  this  rash  act. 

Q.  Was  this  discontent  general  among  the  Northern  Cheyennes  I — 
A.  It  extended,  I  should  estimate,  to  about  one-third  of  their  number. 

Q.  Were  the  other  two-thirds  apparently  contented? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
apparently  up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  Did  the  discontent  embrace  also  the  Standing  Elk  and  Living 
Bear  party  ?  Before  the  outbreak  were  not  some  of  them  discontended, 
as  well  as  those  who  went ! — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  that. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  outbreak  embraced'  only  those  who  went 
away  ? — A.  I  mean  to  say,  the  feeling  of  discontent  was  so  strong 
among  one  third  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  as  to  induce  them  to  that 
rash  act;  the  discontent  among  the  rest  was  not  sMong  enough  to  iu- 
dace  them  to  go;  all  the  Indians — Northern  Cheyennes,  Southern  Chey- 
ennes, and  Arapahoes — made  loud  complaints  in  regard  to  rations. 

Q.  I  did  not  inquire  whether  the  discontent  among  them  all  was  suffi- 
cient to  induce  a  general  outbreak,  but  whether  they  were  not  generally 
discontented! — A.  They  were  generally  discontented,  for  the  causes  I 
have  before  stated. 

Q.  Did  the  discontent  pervade  the  whole  Northern  Cheyenne  people, 
or  wasit  confined  to  about  one-third  ? — A.  That  is  a  question  I  cannot 
answer  from  their  acts.  I  think  that  a  degree  of  discontent  was  general. 
To  what  extent  I  cannot  say.    I  judge  from  the  complaints  that  were 
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furnished  me,  as  you  will  see  on  page  46  of  the  report  of  the  General  of 
the  Army  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  1  desire  to  make  a  part  of 
my  statement,  as  it  shows,  in  a  briefer  form  than  I  can  tell  it,  the  defi 
ciency  fi)r  that  year ;  it  embraces  my  letter,  the  contents  of  which  you 
have  requested  me  to  state.  (Here  the  witness  pointed  out  to  the  cbair- 
man  of  the  committee  the  portion  of  the  report  which  he  wished  intro- 
duced as  evidence.    See  appendix.  Exhibit  **F.") 

Q.  This  letter  ol*  yours,  embodied  in  this  report,  shows  a  large  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  of  these  Indians,  below  what  the  treaty  entitles 
them  to  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  if  any,  further  steps  did  you  take  to  secure  to  these  Indians 
the  full  rations  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  this  treaty  f — A.  That 
was  the  main  and  principal  measure  adopted  by  me. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  other  communication  to  the  War  Department, 
or  to  any  official,  after  this  one  bearing  date  of  the  I9th  of  September, 
1878! — ^A.  I  think  I  did — as  to  the  causes  which  led  the  Indians  to  leave 
here.  The  full  rejwrt  on  that  subject  is  mainl^^  embraced  in  the  report 
of  the  General  of  the  Army  following  this.  I  can  give  you  the  dates  of 
the  letters  I  have  written,  if  you  wish.  This  letter,  dated  September 
18,  reported  that  the  Indians  had  gone,  and  how  many.  This  letter 
ot  September  19,  on  the  subject  of  the  quantity  of  supplies  furnished 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  Indians  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879, 
is  the  one  we  have^beeu  speaking  about.  My  next  letter  is  dated  Sep 
tember  20,  and  details  the  causes  which  led  to  the  escape  of  the  North- 
ern Cheyenues.  At  the  same  time  I  forwarded,  and  made  a  part  of 
that  letter,  a  letter  from  Agent  Miles,  dated  September  20,  giving  his 
views  of  the  causes  of  their  leaving.  Accompanying  that  was  a  table 
showing  the  weekly  issues  to  the  Indians  at  this  agency,  from  July  1, 
1878,  to  September  2,  1878— just  previous  to  the  Indians  leaving.  I 
know  nothing  as  to  the  correctness  of  that,  except  that  it  was  furnished 
by  the  clerk  to  me,  and  tabulated. 

Q.  What  next? — A.  That  is  all,  except  perhaps  some  telegrams. 

Q.  On  what  day  were  you  informed  that  the  Indians  had  left  f — A.  I 
was  first  informed  that  they  had  left  on  the  5th  of  September ;  but  that 
report  proved  to  be  premature.  The  information  which  proved  to  be 
correct  was  brought  to  me  on  the  morning  of  September  10,  at  about 
half  past  three  o'clock. 

Q.  State  what  measures  yon  took  to  recover  the  Indians,  so  far  as 
you  had  anything  to  do  with  it. — A.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  sent 
troops  in  pursuit  of  them,  giving  the  officers  instructions  to  use  every 
possible  effort  to  induce  the  Indians  to  come  back  without  resort  to 
force,  and  only  to  resort  to  force  in  case  every  other  means  proved  un- 
availing. 

Q.  How  Ibng  were  those  officers  and  soldiers  in  pursuit  of  those  Indi- 
ans!— A.  The  pursuit  continued  until  some  time  after  the  middle  of 
October,  and  to  Sidney,  Nebr.  They  returned  to  this  post  on  the  tenth 
of  December,  bringing  with  them  Little  Chief  and  his  band. 

Q.  Were  they  a  part  of  those  who  broke  out  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  bring  back  any  of  those  who  broke  out  f — A.  They  did 
not. 

Q.  That  is,  if  I  understand  you,  the  soldiers  did  not  succeed  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  back  any  of  those  who  broke  out,  but  they  did  bring 
Little  Chief  and  his  band  down  here  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  Little  Chief's  band  ? — A.  About  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  people. 
I  iQ«  What  other  knowledge  have  you  of  what  was  done  after  the   out- 
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break,  eitber  by  the  lodians  or  by  the  aruiy  in  pursuit,  that  you  cau 
give  tbe  committee  ? — xV.  The  Indians  were  overtaken  Septemb*^T  13, 
near  a  poiut  called  Turkey  Springs.  The  troops  engaged  them  in  bat- 
tle, but  were  obliged  to  fall  back. 

Q.  Is  the  officer  here  who  had  charge  of  that  expedition  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  an  account  of  the  transaction  ! — A.  Not  under  oath, 
as  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge,  then,  as  to  what  happened  after  the  troops 
left  here  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians? — A.  Only  from  the  reports. 

Q.  Are  those  reports  here,  or  embodied  in  any  official  document  f — 
A.  The  report  made  to  me  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  I  did  not  deem  it 
worth  preserving.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  troops  was  afterward 
court  martialed  for  inefficiency. 

Q.  What  further  or  other  knowledge  have  you? — A.  I  know  that  the 
troops  from  here  were  joined  by  others  from  Fort  Elliot,  Camp  Supply, 
and  Fort  Dodge. 

Q.  About  how  many  troops  were  there  in  all  I — A.  There  were  two 
companies  from  here  of  about  forty  each  ;  then  there  were  two  com- 
panies from  Fort  Elliot,  and  one  from  Camp  Supply,  making  a  total 
force  of  about  two  hundred. 

Q.  And  they  continued  the  pursuit  of  those  Indians  how  long! — A. 
Until  after  they  crossed  the  Uuion  Pacific  Railroad,  on  the  South  Platte 
River ;  that  was  some  time  in  October. 

Q.  And  then  returned  here,  bringing  Little  Chief  and  his  baud,  who 
were  on  their  way  here  when  the  outbreak  took  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  discontent  which  prevailed 
among  the  Northern  Cheyennes  who  were  brought  down  here  the  fall 
previous  f — A.  The  Indians  stated,  as  their  reason  for  being  dissatisfied, 
that  they  found  the  country  very  sickly,  at  least  for  them  ;  and  I  know 
that  a  great  many  of  them  were  sick.  Then  they  complained  of  the 
manner  of  the  issue  of  rations,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  rations.  They 
always  manifested  a  strong  preference  for  their  northern  home,  from 
which  they  had  been  removed.  I  suppose  those  causes,  combined,  are 
what  led  to  this  rash  act. 

Q.  Was  this  discontent  general  among  the  Northern  Cheyennes  I — 
A.  It  extended,  I  should  estimate,  to  about  one-third  of  their  number. 

Q.  Were  the  other  two-thirds  apparently  contented? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
apparently  up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  Did  the  discontent  embrace  also  the  Standing  Elk  and  Living 
Bear  party  I  Before  the  outbreak  were  not  some  of  them  discontended, 
as  well  as  those  who  went ! — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  that. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  outbreak  embraced'  only  those  who  went 
away  I — A.  I  tneau  to  say,  the  feeling  of  discontent  was  so  strong 
among  one  third  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  as  to  induce  them  to  that 
rash  act;  the  discontent  among  the  rest  was  not  strong  enough  to  in- 
duce them  to  go;  all  the  Indians — NorlhernCheyennes,  Southern  Chey- 
ennes, and  Arapahoes — made  loud  comnliiints  in  regard  to  rations. 

Q.  I  did  not  inquire  whether  the  discontent  among  them  all  was  suffi- 
cient to  induce  a  general  outbreak,  but  whether  they  were  not  generally 
discontented? — A.  They  were  generally  discontented,  for  the  causes  I 
have  before  stated. 

Q.  Did  the  discontent  pervade  the  whole  Northern  Cheyenne  people, 
or  was  it  confined  to  about  one-third  ? — A.  That  is  a  question  I  cannot 
answer  from  their  acts.  I  think  that  a  degree  of  discontent  was  general. 
To  what  extent  I  cannot  say.    I  judge  from  the  complaints  that  were 
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made  that  there  was  general  discontent.  Bat  only  among  aboat  one- 
third  of  them  was  the  discontent  so  great  that  they  were  willing  to  haz- 
ard the  chances  of  war. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  manner  of  their  being  brought  here 
that  contributed  to  that  discontent !— A.  Nothing  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  their  having  been  brought  from  a 
colder  climate  to  such  a  climate  as  this  would  naturally  tend  to  make 
them  discontented  ? — A.  That  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  was,  by  any  means,  the  main  thing.  They  had 
long  been  separated  from  the  Southern  Cheyennes,  and  had  lived  with 
the  Sioux.  They  were  really,  except  in  name  and  language,  more  Sioux 
than  Cheyennes.  The  country  they  came  from  suits  their  tastes  and 
mode  of  living  better  than  this.  They  always  expressed  themselves 
as  loving  that  country  better  than  this. 

Q.  Have  there  been  other  instances  than  this  of  the  transfer  of  tribes 
from  a  northern  region  to  a  southern  onef — A.  I  think  not,  sir;  not  in- 
cluding any  number  of  Indians. 

Q.  Was  this  the  first  considerable  experiment  of  that  kind,  so  far  as 
you  know  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  would  not  their  removal  from  a  northern  to  a 
southern  climate  render  them  more  liable  to  sickness  f — A.  The  princi- 
pal sickness  among  them  was  of  the  class  of  diseases  known  as  inter- 
mittent fever,  or  chills  and  fever.  That  was  caused,  at  least  partially, 
by  the  malarious  atmosphere. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  anything  of  their  removal  here,  was  anything 
said  or  done  that* tended  to  deceive  them,  either  as  to  the  character  of 
the  home  they  were  to  be  taken  to  or  as  to  the  question  whether  they 
were  to  be  permanently  located  here!  Is  there  anything  within  your 
knowledge,  growing  out  of  these  circumstances,  that  contribu'ed  to 
their  discontent? — A.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  Gi^neral  Mackenzie  told 
me.  I  have  the  information,  indirectly,  that  after  General  Crook's  cam- 
paign of  1876  these  Indians  were  allowed  to  elect  between  remaining 
somewhere  on  the  Missouri  River  and  coming  down  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. As  it  was  very  delicately  stated,  this  country  was  *' recom- 
mended" to  them  ;  but  they  were  not  advised,  lest  they  might  blame 
General  Mackenzie  for  bringing  them.  The  Indians  seemed  to  regard 
their  removal  and  stay  here  as  not  permanent.  In  their  talk,  they  re- 
peatedly spoke  of  a  wish  to  go  back. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  came  here  with  the  impression  that  it  was  to 
be  with  them  an  experiment? — A.  I  could  not  say.  The  Indians  them- 
selves could  answer  that  question  better  than  I. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  communicated  with  them,  did  you  gain  the  impres- 
sion that  they  labored  under  that  idea  ? — A.  They  came,  I  think,  under 
the  recommendation  that  it  would  be  a  good  place  for  them  ;  but  no  one 
cared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  settling  it.  A  part  of  the  Arapa- 
hoos  elected  to  go  with  the  Crows,  and  the  Cheyennes  finally  decided  to 
try  the  Indian  Territory, 

Q.  Weie  these  Northern  Cheyennes,  when  they  were  brought  here,  in 
as  advanced  a  state  of  civilization  as  the  Southern  Cheyennes  and  Ara- 
))ahoes  who  were  already  here? — A.  No,  sir.  They  were  mere  savages 
from  the  plains  who  had  been  at  war  until  a  short  time  before. 

Q.  How  long  have  the  Southern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  been  down 
here? — A.  They  have  been  o:i  this  reservation  seven  or  eight  years. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  advance  in  teaching  the  Southern  (Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  already  here  the  arts  of  civilized  life? — A.  Very  little. 
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Q.  Has  there  been  from  the  time  yoa  came  here  until  this  time  any 
considerable  advance  in  teaching  them  how  to  work  and  support  them- 
selves?— A.  There  has  been  none,  sir;  or  almost  none.  There  is  but 
one  house  on  the  reservation,  and  that  has  been  built  during  the  past 
winter. 

Q.  D.)  yon  think  progress  is  possible  in  teaching  the  Indians  on  this 
reservation  any  mode  of  contributing  to  their  own  support  ? — A.  I  have 
thought  there  might  be  in  the  course  of  time. 

Q.  If  there  has  been  no  progress  as  yet,  what  change  in  the  treatment 
of  these  Indians  would  you  suggest  to  the  end  that  progress  might  be 
accomplished! — A.  If  farming  is  proposed,  they  would  need  a  number 
of  persons  exi)ert  in  that  branch  of  industry  to  teach  them.  Up  to  tliis 
time,  there  has  been  but  one  man,  called  an  agency  farmer,  to  do  this; 
and  his  time  is  so  fully  occupied  at  the  agency  farm,  and  about  «o  many 
other  affairs,  that  he  can  do  little  more  than  select  a  place  for  the  In- 
dians to  cultivate. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  in  the  line  of  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  Indians,  looking  toward  their  contributing  to  their  own 
support! — A.  If  they  were  to  remain  in  the  Territory  and  be  confined 
to  the  Territory,  I  think  they  would  do  better  to  adopt  stock-raising 
than  any  other  pursuit. 

•  Q.  Please  give  the  committee  your  views  upon  that  point,  upon  the 
possibility  of  making  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  Indians  stock- 
raisers  to  an  extent  that  would  render  themselves  self-supporting? — A. 
I  think,  from  the  mode  of  living  to  which  these  Indians  have  always 
been  accustomed,  caring  for  ponies,  and  to  some  extent  herding  stock, 
they  would  take  more  naturally  to  the  care  of  stock  than  to  any  other 
employment.  Their  efforts  at  farming,  so  far,  have  not  extended  beyond 
the  cultivation  of  a  very  small  i)atch  of  corn,  not  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
family  more  than  thirty  days. 

Q.  Do  3*ou  think  it  possible,  on  a  limited  scale,  to  induce  these  Indians 
to  acquire  a  separate  interest  in  a  herd  and  to  care  for  it  so  that  it  will 
incre^ise  on  their  hands  f — A.  I  think  vou  will  have  to  discriminate  be- 
tween  individual  Indians.  Probably  the  agent  m^ht  know  of  some  who 
would  take  good  care  of  stock.  By  giving  stock  to  certain  Indians 
known  to  the  agiuit  as  being  provident  and  painstaking  their  success 
plight  induce  other  Indians  to  follow  their  example.  If  given  to  such 
as  would  pledge  themselves  to  take  care  of  it,  and  in  numbers  sufficient 
to  make  it  an  object,  I  think  it  might  be  made  a  success.  But  there  is 
a  wide  difference  in  Indians.  Too  frequently  we  treat  the  Indians,  or 
discuss  concerning  Indians,  as  if  all  Indians  were  alike  ;  but  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  them.  Tne  Arapahoes  here  are  the  most  settled, 
the  most  advanced  in  civilization;  the  Southern  Cheyennes  next*  and 
the  Northern  Cheyennes  are  almost  without  any  feeling  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  effect  ni)on  the  remainder  would  the  success  of  a  selected 
number  of  Arapahoes  have  if  set  at  cattle-raising  ! — A.  I  think  it  would 
have  a  very  good  effect.  1  would  include,  however,  and  class  together 
the  Arapahoes  and  Southern  Cheyennes.  Among  them  both  are  quite 
a  large  number  who  would  take  good  care  of  cattle,  and  the  success  of 
one  would  stimulate  the  ambition  of  another  until  the  experiment  might 
be  extended  in  time  to  the  Northern  Che^^ennes. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  In  making  this  selection,  do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  or  unwise 
to  make  the  selection  and  cultivation  of  a  piece  of  land  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  receiving  a  supply  of  cattle  f    How  would  it  do  to  give  the 
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stock  to  such  as  had  selected  aud  actually  gone  into  the  cultivation  of 
a  piece  of  land,  whether  three  acres  or  thirty  ? — A.  I  think  when  an 
Indian  shows  a  disposition  to  help  himself  the  government  should  step 
in  and  help  him,  at  least  in  preference  to  helping  those  who  show  no 
such  disposition.  The  Indians  say  that  the  government  has  promised 
them  houses;  they  say  they  waut  houses,  and  would  gladly  live  in  houses, 
but  the  government  neither  builds  houses  for  them  nor  shows  them  how 
to  build. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  the  best  policy  for  the  government  to  wait  until  an 
Indian  solicits  work,  and  farming  implements,  and  stock,  &c.,  before 
ofiering  them  to  him  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  government 
to  suggest  these  things,  and  furnish  them  to  those  who  will  make  the 
best  use  of  them.  If  a  few  succeed,  then  others  will  follow  their  ex- 
ample. 

Q.  The  question  is,  could  any  headway  be  made  in  airakening  and 
propogating  in  the  breasts  of  these  Indians  a  desire  to  live  in  a  civilized 
way,  or  must  the  govertiment  wait  until  the  Indian  spontaneously  breaks 
ont  in  that  desire  of  his  own  notion! — A.  I  think  the  work  might  be 
commenced  at  any  time,  with  good  hope  of  success.  Some  of  these 
Indians  are  already  doing  well  in  this  respect. 

Q.  If  some  employment  had  been  found  for  these  Northern  Gheyennes 
when  they  first  came  here,  to  engross  their  attention  and  thoughts,  do 
yon  think  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  done  away  with  any  por- 
tion of  their  discontent? — A.  1  think  it  might  possibly  have  lessened  it. 

Q.  Were  not  their  leaders,  like  Living  Bear,  Standing  Blk,  and  such 
men,  capable  of  being  enlisted  in  some  sort  of  enterprise  or  undertaking 
that  would  have  occupied  their  energies  and  thoughts,  and  made  them 
more  contented ;  and  would  not  they  have  drawn  after  them  the  rest, 
and  the  trouble  that  followed  have  been  thus  avoided? — A.  There  was 
no  possible  means  within  the  ability  of  the  agent  and  myself 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  that;  but  1/  th^re  had  been  means  provided,  would 
not  the  furnishing  of  employment,  to  occupy  their  thoughts  and  ener- 
gies, or  their  enMstme»t  in  some  useful  enterprise,  have  tended  to  make 
them  feel  less  discontented  here? — A.  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  their 
taking  hold  of  anything  of  the  sort  so  soon;  perhaps  they  might  have 
been  gradually  brought  to  it.  To  bring  about  any  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the^^e  Indians  requires  considerable  time,  as  well  as  a  great 
amount  of  patience.  They  must  have  proper  teaching  and  good  exam- 
ple, and  must  be  encouraged  to  do  these  things.  I  think  theie  has  been 
some  effort  made  to  get  the  Indians  to  select  some  place  to  locate. 
There  has  been  one  located ;  Curley,  one  of  the  Arapahoes,  has  a  house, 
built  partly  by  his  own  labor,  with  some  assistance  from  the  agent. 
That  is  the  only  house  there  is  here  owned  by  an  Indian.  Little  Raven, 
another  Arapahoe,  has  pleaded  often  for  a  house;  he  has  been  to  see 
me  about  it  several  times.       , 

Q.  If  the  treaty  stipulations  with  him  had  been  fulfilled,  as  to  build- 
ing him  a  bouse,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  his  people! — A. 
I  suppose  that  the  government's  showing  a  deeper  interest  in  his  welfare 
would  have  tended  to  satisfy  and  localize  him  and  them. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  treatment  of  these  Northern  Cheyennes 
when  they  first  came  here,  which,  if  the  means  had  been  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  agent,  would  have  served  to  diminish  their  discontent, 
without  reference  to  the  limitations  on  the  agent? — A.  I  think  the  agent 
used  his  best  efforts  to  make  them  contented,  with  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand. 
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Q.  I  said,  t/ the  means  had  been  at  his  command  ? — A.  Well,  they  had 
a  great  deal  of  sickness,  and  only  one  doctor  to  five  thoasand  Indians, 
and  no  medicine;  and,  taking  Indians  as  they  are  constituted,  the 
rations  were  insufficient,  in  my  opinion.  As  the  Indians  said,  they  went 
away  to  save  their  lives,  for  if  they  staid  here  they  feared  they  should 
all  die. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  agent  had  had  sufficient  supplies  of 
food  at  his  command,  and  medicine  and  medical  service,  he  could  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  removal  of  this  discontent? — A.  He  might 
have  made  them  more  comfortable,  but  I  cannot  say  that  he  could  have 
prevented  their  going  away.  Their  discontent  with  the  country,  and 
with  their  life  here,  was  very  deep-seated  and  settled. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  discontent  can  be  overcome? — A.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  say. 

Q.  It  is  not  impossible  for  you  to  say  what  you  think  about  it  ? — A.  I 
hope  it  may;  but  these  Indians  are  very  peculiar.  They  have  their 
traditions,  their  fondness  for  localities  and  associations. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  dealing  with  the  northern  In- 
dians, or  has  your  experience  been  confined  to  Indians  in  the  southern 
country? — A.  I  was  stationed  twenty  years  at  Fort  Laramie,  and  there 
saw  more  or  less  of  the  Sioux  Indians. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  dislike  the  northern  Indians  have  to  coming 
down  here  is  any  greater  than  their  dislike  to  changing  from  one  locality 
to  another  in  the  north? — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  very  much  greater.  The  life 
of  an  Indian — his  mode  of  life — is  very  simple.  It  consists  in  war,  the 
pursuit  of  ^ame,  and  fondness  for  ponies;  but  their  impulses,  their  feel- 
ings in  any  direction  are  very  strong,  and  not  readily  changed.  They 
have  especially  strong  attachments  ^r  localities  and  for  such  things  as 
give  them  pleasure.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  can  be  overcome  or 
influenced  in  the  direction  of  civilization, 

Q.  Have  they  any  of  those  attachments  which  among  civilized  na- 
tions are  called  home  or  domestic  attachments? — A.  They  have  strong 
attachments  for  their  children  and  for  localities  where  their  fathers  have 
died  and  been  buried.  % 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  attachments  are  as  strong  among  Indians  as 
in  civilized  life? — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise,  sir — j-es,  sir, 
I  think  they  are. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Then,  as  to  any  hope  of  change  in  the  feeling  of  discontent  among 
the  Northern  Cheyennes  on  account  of  change  of  locality,  that  hope,  you 
think,  must  depend  upon  the  younger  generation  and  not  on  the  older  ? 
— A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I  think  that,  for  any  change  for  the  better  for  local 
attachment  or  for  improved  civilization,  we  must  look  entirely  to  the 
children  ;  the  other  Indians  are  past  the  age  when  tbeir  mode  of  life  or 
feeling  can  be  much  influenced  by  circumstances. 

Q.  The  older  Indians  will  probably  remain  discontented,  but  as  the 
younger  ones  grow  up  in  this  locality  they  may  form  attachments  for 
this  locality  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  mean,  sir. 

Q.  So,  in  all  things,  the  older  ones  will  abide  by  what  they  learned 
and  formed  attachments  for  when  they  were  children  ;  but  the  children 
will  grow  up  loving  this  country? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  having  seen  that 
country,  they  will  not  have  the  same  memories  of  it  and  attachment  to 
it  of  their  elders. 

Q.  If  the  government  should  attempt  to  convert  these  people  into 
cattle-raisers,  uo  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  demand,  as  one  qualifl- 
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cation  of  the  recipient,  that  he  had  settled  upon  and  was  caltivating  a 
piece  of  ground  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea.  £  think  that  if 
the  family  or  parties  taking  the  cattle  should  be  given  say  ten  or  twenty, 
it  would  be  better  than  to  give  them  only  two  or  three.  Even  if  no  more 
cattle  were  given  in  the  aggregate,'  it  would  be  better  to  have  them 
divided  among  fewer  families  and  let  each  family  have  more  stock. 
When  ten  cattle  have  increased  to  twenty  it  seems  a  great  deal  more  of 
an  increase  than  when  two  or  three  cattle  increase  to  four  or  six ;  and 
would  be  more  encouraging  to  the  Indians. 

Q.  In  case  of  such  deliveries  or  donations  of  cattle  to  the  Indians,  if 
it  were  made  a  condition  that  for  two,  three,  or  four  years  they  should 
not  slaughter  any  portion  of  them,  would  they  abide  by  that  agreement  f 
— A.  I  think  you  could  make  selections  of  Indians  who  would  abide  by 
such  conditions;  and  I  think  they  would  generally,  after  a  little  time. 

Q.  That  is,  if  they  had  agreed  to  do  so? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  pride  themselves  somewhat  upon  doing  what  they  have 
agreed  to  do,  do  they  not  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  friendly  they  are  very 
reliable.  Once  we  had  a  horse  lost,  with  the  saddle ;  the  Indians  found 
them  and  brought  the  horse  and  saddle  and  canteen  into  camp  and  de- 
livered it  up,  when  they  might  just  as  well  have  thrown  the  saddle  into 
the  brush  and  kept  the  horse. 

Bv  Mr.  Morgan: 

Q.  You  spoke  some  time  ago  about  the  "  agency  farm ;"  what  is  that  ? 
— A.  It  is  a  piece  of  laud  near  the  school-house  cultivated  by  the  larger 
boys  of  the  school ;  the  proceeds  go  to  their  benefit. 

Q.  With  what  success  f — A.  Very  fair.  A  year  ago  the  government 
purchased  forty  thousand  pounds  of  porn  from  them.  The  boys  of  the 
school  own  a  herd  of  cattle  procured  in  that  and  other  ways. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  presence  of  this  Little  Chief  band  here  is  a 
cause  of  disturbance  and  danger  f — A.  I  do  think  they  are,  to  some  ex- 
tent. They  have  kept  pretty  much  to  themselves  so  far;  they  do  not 
seem  to  like  the  other  people  here  nor  the  place.  I  think  he  has  tried  to 
draw  as  many  as  possible  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  military  reason  which  would  render  it  im- 
proper to  leturu  that  band  of  Indians  to  their  homes  in  the  north,  under 
proper  precautions? — A.  Little  Chief's  band  is  a  source  of  constant 
anxiety  to  the  military  authorities,  as  the}'  are  liable  on  any  change  of 
feeling  that  may  occur  to  break  away  and  go  north,  to  stir  up  dissatis- 
faction among  the  other  Indians,  and  iuvolve  them  in  trouble  to  au  ex- 
tent that  cannot  be  foreseen  nor  provided  against. 

Q.  If  that  band  of  Indians  were  out  of  the  way,  there  would  be  less 
trouble  iu  managing  the  others,  would  there  not? — A.  I  think  there 
would  be  hardly  any  difficulty  in  getting  along  with  the  rest. 

Q.  Their  presence  here  is  the  chief  cause  of  your  anxiety  ? — A.  Yes, 
in  reference  to  matters  connectt^d  with  Indian  affairs. 

Q.  Do  the  Indians  here  keep  up  their  old  habits  and  customs  in  re- 
gard to  their  annual  customs,  &c.? — A.  Yes,  sir;  entirely  so;  they  con- 
tinue their  primitive  mode  of  life  as  far  as  possible.  The  only  thing 
they  cannot  indulge  in  here  is  the  chase. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  supply  of  game  that  this  country  may  hereafter 
furnish  as  any  real  advantage  in  the  support  of  the  Indians  ? — A.  There 
is  so  little  that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  hunting. 

Q.  The  government,  then,  must  expect  hereafter  to  supply  them 
with  rations,  and  whatever  deficiency  remains  the  Indi%ns  must  make 
up  by  farming  or  stock-raising? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  the  iDdians  in  general,  the  five  thousand  at  this  agency, 
i^hown  any  disposition  to  engage  in  any  remauerative  employment  ? — 
A,  A  few' of  them  have.  A  few  have  ground  broken  up  and  planted  to 
corn  ;  a  few  have  been  cutting  wood.  I  do  not  know  that  any  outside 
of  the  school  boys  have  assisted  in  putting  up  hay.  A  few,  five  or  six, 
mostly  women,  worked  for  awhile  in  a  brick -yard.  There  is  a  general 
distaste  among  the  men  for  anything  like  manual  labor;  this  is  the  case 
with  Little  Chief  especially,  and  his  people. 

Mr.  MoBaAN.  I  desire  to  have  inserted  in  the  report  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Miles,  printed  on  page  36  of  Miscellaneous  Document  No.  64,  Forty- 
fifth  Cony:i  ess,  third  session  (see  appendix,  Exhibit  *'  H ") ;  also  the 
communication  from  Commissioner  Hayt,  on  page  39,  of  the  same  doc- 
ument.    (See  api»endix,  Exhibit  "  J.") 

Q.  Have  yoa  examined  the  letter  of  John  D.  Miles  to  Commissioner 
Hayt,  dated  November  1, 1878  ? — A.  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  yester- 
day. 

Q.  You  have  examined  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  statements  of  fact  that  you  desire  to  make  in  con- 
nection with  that  letter! — A.  I  think  Mr.  Miles  creates  a  false  impres- 
sion affecting  the  facts  in  the  case  in  regard  to  withholding  rations 
from  persons  who  perform  no  labor.  He  says :  *'  Whenever  the  said  In- 
dians shall  be  located  upon  lands  which  are  suitable  for  cultivation,  ra- 
tions shall  be  issued  only  to  the  persons  and  families  of  those  persons 
who  labor."  As  I  understand  his  letter,  he  makes  it  appear  that  thQ 
shortage  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  withheld,  under  act  of  Con- 
gress, by  instruction  of  the  Indian  Oflfice,  as  a  means  of  bringing  the 
Indians  to  labor;  when  the  real  state  of  the  facts  was,  there  was  an  in- 
sufficiency of  rations^  and  no  labor  to  give  these  Indians;  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  do  if  the3'  had  wanted  to  work. 

Earlier  in  the  letter  I  notice  a  contradiction  of  a  statement  made  by 
an  interpreter  in  regard  to  the  Indians  eating  dead  horses.  The  fact  is, 
Indians  eat  that  sort  of  meat  whenever  and  wherever  they  tind  it. 
They  are  not  at  all  particular  about  an  animal's  having  been  dead  three 
or  four  days,  or  about  its  having  died  from  natural  causes. 

One  other  point:  Mr.  Miles  speaks  of  a  letter  of  mine  addressed  to 
him  in  answer  of  one  of  his  to  me,  in  which  he  asked  whether  the  In- 
dians had  been  disarmed  previous  to  their  arrival  here.  I  answered 
him  that  "  I  understood  that  these  Indians  had  been  disarmed  previous 
to  their  leaving  Red  Cloud  Agency,"  but  that  "  1  had  no  oflScial  infor- 
mation to  that  effect."  It  is  this  paragraph  in  Mr.  Milea's  letter  that 
induces  the  Commissioner  to  say,  in  his  communication  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  "  it  is  plainly  tlie  duty  of  the  military  authorities  to  dis- 
arm'' the  Indians.  Both  Mr.  Miles  and  the  Commissioner  seem  to  re- 
flect upon  me,  because  it  turned  out  afterward  that  the  Indians  had 
arms.  Now,  I  have  some  correspondence  here,  which  I  wish  to  have 
put  in  evidence.  I  claim  to  be  the  first  officer  or  civilian  who  insisted 
on  the  Indians  being  disarmed  and  dismounted  before  being  turned 
over  to  be  settled  on  a  reservation.  On  the  31st  of  May,  187G,  I  in- 
formed the  department  of  the  arrival  of  ninety-seven  Indians  of  all 
ages,  who  had  reached  the  agency  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  May.  In  my 
letter  I  urged  that  the  Indians  be  disarmed  and  dismounted  before  be- 
ing turned  over  to  the  agent.  I  did  the  same  again  in  another  letter, 
dated  the  8th  of  June,  1876.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Chandler,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  approved  ot  my  suggestion  and  ordered  it  to 
be  carried  into  effect.  And  I  claim  to  be  the  first  one  to  urge  this  poli- 
cy upon  the  government,  and  to  have  secured  its  adoption  as  a  part  of 
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govern meDtal  policy  in  connection  with  Indian  affairs.  And  to  day  the 
Oommissiouer  tells  me  I  should  have  disarmed  those  Indians.  At  that 
time  it  was  not  my  business  to  disarm  them.  Afterward  I  did  disarm 
them.  When  they  first  came  here  I  did  not  have  control  of  tliem. 
When  I  came  to  have  control  of  them  and  received  orders  to  disarm 
them,  I  did  so  as  completely  as  I  could;  as  effectually  as  possible. 

By  Mr.  Dawes: 

Q.  Those  Northern  Cheyennes  came  down  here  in  charge  of  the  mili- 
tary, did  they  notf — A.  They  did. 

By  Mr.  Morgan: 

Q.  When  the  Dull  Knife  band  came  down  here,  were  you  informed 
by  the  military  oflBicers  having  charge  of  them  that  they  had  been  dis- 
armed ! — A.  When  chose  Indians  arrived  here,  General  Mackenzie  him- 
self was  present;  I  had  direction  over  the  three  posts  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, Sill,  Reno,  and  Elliot.  General  Mackenzie  having  been  with 
General  Crook  when  the  surrender  of  these  Indians  todk  place,  I  re- 
ceived them,  supposing  that  of  course  they  had  been  disarmed ;  being 
brought  here  by  the  military,  I  assumed  that  that  had  been  done  be- 
fore reaching  here.  Besides  I  had  so  learned  through  the  papers  and 
reports. 

Mr.  Dawes.  It  was  not  the  duty  of  Colonel  Mizner  to  step  in  and  as- 
sume that  his  superior  officer  had  not  done  his  duty. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Some  of  the  Indians  testified  that  the  arms  they  took  with  them 
when  they  went  north  were  procured  after  getting  here ;  that  arms  were 
bought  from  the  Pawnees  and  other  Indians. — A.  That  might  be ;  I 
presume  very  likely  that  is  true. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Do  the  Indians  observe  their  Institution  of  polygamy  here  ? — A. 
Yes;  some  of  them  have  two  or  three  wives. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  You  state  here,  in  this  tabulated  statement  (see  Exhibit  ^'  F"),  that 
the  supply  of  beef  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1879,  was  abont  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  short.  How  did  you  ascertain 
the  fact  that  only  the  number  of  pounds  of  beef  you  have  here  stated 
reached  the  agency  ? — A.  It  is  very  easily  found  from  the  report. 

Q.  I  do  not  find  it  in  this  report.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  delivery  of 
beef  to  the  agent  is  always  made  under  the  supervi>ion  of  an  officer 
detailed  by  you  ? — A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Have  you  fiot  detailed  an  officer,  and  made  it  his  duty  to  witness 
every  issue  of  beef  to  that  agent  over  there! — A.  When  the  agent  re- 
quested me  to  detail  an  officer  for  that  purpose,  I  detailed  him  ;  he  and 
the  agent  constituted  a  board. 

Q.  Did  that  officer  report  to  you  f — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  report  to  you  a  deficiency  in  the  issue! — A.  He  did 
not. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know,  there  never  has  been  any  deficiency  of 
beef? — A.  No,  sir.  Understand  me:  I  have  not  claimed  a  deficiency  of 
issue;  I  am  talking  about  the  amount  furnished.  I  assume  this:  that 
the  agent  cannot  issue  what  he  does  not  receive.  I  can  produce  here 
the  contract  for  the  beef  for  the  agency  over  yonder,  for  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  30th  of  June  last.  It  states  the  amount  contracted  for  and 
authorizes  25  per  cent,  additional  if  the  Commissioner  shall  desire. 
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The  amouDt  contracted  for  was  3,750,000  poands.  If  the  additionar25 
per  cent,  had  been  called  for,  that  would  have  carried  the  amount  up 
to  4,687,500  pounds.  The  simplest  mathematical  calculation,  which 
still  remains  yonder  on  that  blackboard,  shows  that  5,004  Indians,  eat- 
ing three  pounds  of  beef  per  day,  which  the  treaty  demands  shall  be 
furnished  them,  will  in  three  hundred  ami  sixty-five  days  need  5,479,380 
pounds.  And  the  contract,  including  the  25  per  cent,  which  the  Com- 
missioner is  allowed  to  call  for,  falls  short  of  that  by  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds. 

Q.  Now,  I  care  nothing  for  all  that.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  not 
the  amount  of  beef  received  by  the  agent^  but  by  the  Indians,  Did  they, 
or  did  they  not,  have  the  requisite  amount  of  beef  f — A.  I  do  not  think 
the  Indians  have  ever  gone  without  their  beef  rations.  They  have  re- 
ceived, ^so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  their  full  allowance  of  beef 
every  day  in  the  year  when  they  have  been  present  at  the  agency.  Do 
not  understand  me  as  swearing  that  the  Indians  had  all  the  beef  they 
should  have  had ;  I  only  say,  1  do  not  know  that  they  did  not.  As  to 
Agent  Miles  and  myself,  our  relations  are  perfectly  friendly ;  and  I  sug- 
gested the  furnishing  this  information  to  me  that  I  might  make  the 
very  use  of  that  I  did  in  my  first  letter,  that  of  May  30, 1877.  In  fact, 
the  whole  of  the  information  contained  in  that  communication  is  not 
mine,  but  his,  given  over  his  own  signature. 

Q.  You  say  tha^  many  of  the  Indians,  the  Northern  Gheyennes,  were 
sick  shortly  after  coming  here  ;  that  there  was  but  one  doctor  for  five 
thousand  people,  and  no  medicine;  that  they  said  to  you,  if  they  remained 
here  they  should  all  die,  and  that  they  went  away  to  save  their  lives. 
Now,  if  there  had  been  a  proper  supply  of  medicine  and  medical  attend- 
ance,«so  that  they  would  not  necesarily  have  died,  would  not  that  have 
modified  the  feeling  of  desperation  under  which  they  went  away  f — A. 
Undoubtedly  it  might. 

Q.  Would  not  the  furnishing  of  proper  supplies  and  the  existence  of 
health  tend  to  make  them  contented  f — A.  Ye)3,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  absence  of  them  would  tend  to  make  them  discontented  f 
— ^A.  Certainly;  the  more  so,  taking  into  consideration  their  strong 
preference  for  their  native  country. 

,  By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  I  notice  that  in  some  of  the  reports  made  to  yon  by  some  of  your 
officers  detailed  to  oversee  the  issuing  of  beef,  the  character  of  the  beef 
is  represented  as  being  very  poor.  State  whether  or  not  any  explana- 
tion was  given  why  beef  was  received  in  that  condition. — A.  The  offi- 
cer had  nothing  to  do,  officially,  with  the  issue  of  beef;  he  is  there  sim- 
ply to  receive  it.  On  one  occasion  the  officer  stated  to  me,  he  and  the 
agent  acting  as  a  board,  would  have  condemned  the  beef  entirely,  be- 
cause  it  was  so  very  poor,  but  for  the  reason  that  no  other  beef  could 
possibly  be  had.  During  the  winter  months'the  cattle  here  are,  all  of 
them,  apt  to  get  a  little  poor,  and  those  were  very  poor.  To  make  op 
for  this,  Mr.  Miles  decided  to  give  the  beef  to  a  smaller  number  of  In- 
dians. This  was  done  so  long  as  the  beef  continued  so  poor.  This  oc- 
curred on  only  one  occasion. 

Q.  When  these  Northern  Gheyennes  escaped  and  went  north,  what 
officers  did  you  send  after  them,  and  how  far  did  they  pursue  them  ? — 
A.  They  went  to  the  South  Platte ;  Captain  Bendlebrock  was  in  com- 
mand ;  Captain  Gunther  was  the  next  officer,  with  Lieutenants  Wood, 
Wilder,  and  McDonald. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  officers  here  now  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  Captain  Gun- 
ther and  Lieutenant  Wilder. 
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Q.  Wbere  is  Captain  Reudlebrock  f — A.  He  has  beea  retired,  and  I 
suppose  has  gone  to  Germany ;  I  last  heard  of  him  at  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
bat  I  understood  that  he  intended  going  to  Germany. 

By  Mr.  DaweS  : 

Q.  Have  those  officers  who  are  here  as  much  personal  knowledge  of 
what  occurred  as  anybody  ? — A.  As  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  yes, 
sir ;  they  were  following  them  all  the  way. 

Q.  Did  they  see  the  evidence  of  the  outrages  committed  f — A.  A  part 
of  them. 

Q.  Would  they  be  as  likely  as  anybody  to  communicate  to  us  such 
information  as  they  havef — A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  About  what  date  was  this  report  made  about  the  character  of  the 
beef  f — A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  in  1879  or  1878  f— A.  In  1878 ;  at  least  as  soon  as  that ;  I 
think  it  was  a  year  ago  this  past  winter. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  fiscal  year  1879  f — A.  It  was  a  year  ago  last  winter — 
the  winter  previous  to  the  Indians  going  off,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

Q.  Is  this  report  to  which  you  refer  f — A.  That  is  one  of  the  papers, 
but  not  the  one  to  which  I  particularly  refer ;  there  are  others  preced- 
ing that. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  before  these  Indians  went  away  t — A.  Yes, 
sir;  thatiis  my  impression. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  that  you  would  like  to  say  bearing  on 
thissubjeet? — A.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  using  the  word  "deficiency,'^ 
in  reference  either  to  beef  or  flour,  or  any  other  of  the  articles  constitu- 
ting in  part  the  rations  of  the  Indians,  I  mean  the  whole  amount  neces- 
sary to  feed  them  for  twelve  months,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
as  to  the  amount  of  rations  allowed  them,  and  the  amount  for  which 
provision  had  been  made  at  the  time  1  made  my  report. 

I  might  add  that,  from  information  furnished  me  by  the  agent,  I  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  supplies  furnished  for  the  current 
year  were  insufficient,  or  before  the  close  of  the  year  would  be  found  in* 
sufficient,  and  that  timely  representation  should  be  made  in  order  to  secure 
the  balance.  As  I  understood  the  case,  provision  had  been  made  cover- 
ing only  about  eight  pionths  of  the  year,  and  it  was  very  important  that 
supplies  should  be  obtained  at  once  for  the  remaining  four  months,  as 
the  Indians  could  no  longer  depend  upon  hunting  for  any  portion  of 
their  subsistence.  The  information  was  furnished  freely  and  cheerfully 
by  the  agent,  who  understood  the  object  I  had  in  view  in  making  my 
report;  it  was  done  to  assist  him,  and  with  no  expectation  on  my  part 
that  it  would  ever  appear  in  print,  or  become  a  subject  ot  controversy, 
but  simply  that  it  would  be  communicated  to  the  Interior  Department 
at  Washington.  This  letter  that  I  introduced  I  have  no  desire  to  press 
upon  the  committee  at  all ;  but  it  contains  a  statement  of  the  sup- 
plies furnished  up  to  June  30,  1877,  and  is  headed  by  the  agent, 
^'Statement  of  subsistence  received  daring  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
prices  paid,  not  including  freight.^'  He  received  nothing  after  that  that 
I  am  aware  of;  his  letter  was  dated  May  25,  only  thirty- five  days  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  suppose  that  to  be  all  he  received 
during  that  year.  His  estimate  lor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879, 
contains  also  a  statement  of  what  he  had  received  during  the-previous 
year,  and  the  two  papers  show  all  that  was  had  or  expected  to  be  had 
at  the  agency  for  three  years. 
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I  find,  by  reference  to  a  letter  dated  April  14, 1878,  an  extract  from 
one  of  my  letters,  as  follows  : 

The  oomplaint  in  regard  to  the  beef  I  fonnd  was  avery  jastand  proper  one,  and  I  pre- 
vailed npon  the  agent  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  weekly  issne  until  better  oaltle 
could  be  obtained.  With  this  change  in  the  rations,  I  understand  the  Indians  are  sat- 
isfied, and  they  have  made  no  complaints  since. 

I  woald  also  like  to  have  yon  insert  as  a  part  of  the  evidence  in  tbis 
case,  a  copy  of  tbis  letter  of  mine  in  regard  to  the  disarmament  of  tbe 
Indians.    (See  appendix,  Exbibit  <'E.") 

I  woald  also  request  tbac  the  letter  of  John  D.  Miles  to  me,  dated 
September  20, 1878,  and  to  be  found  on  page  49  of  the  report  of  the 
General  of  the  Army  for  the  year  1878,  be  made  a  part  of  your  record. 
And  I  would  invite  your  special  attention  to  the  first  paragraph  of  said 
letter,  in  which  Agent  Miles  states  what  constitutes  the  daily  ration 
promised  to  the  Indians,  and  adds,  "  which  promise  has  only  been  carried 
out  inpartj  the  supplies  received  being  insufficient^  (See  appendix,  Ex- 
hibit''G.'') 


W.  E.  WILDER. 

FoET  Bend,  Ind.  Tee.,  August  21, 1879. 
Lieut.  W.  E.  Wilder  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Were  you  one  of  the  party  who  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  when  they  left  the  agency  here  last 
year? — Answer.  I  was. 

Q.  Please  give  a  detailed  account  of  that  pursuit  and  the  circum- 
stances connected  therewith. — A.  On  the  6th  of  September,  1878, 1  re- 
ceived word  that  the  Northern  Cheyeunes,  or  a  portion  of  them,  had 
left  the  agency.  That  report  was  incorrect,  or  at  least  premature,  but 
supposing  it  to  be  correct,  the  more  so  as  there  had  been  for  some  time 
before  indications  that  they  intended  to  leave,  the  cavalry  command  was 
immediately  ordered  out,  and  we  started  that  night  in  the  direction  in 
which  their  camp  was  last  known  to  be.  We  went  only  a  short  distance 
that  night.  The  next  morning  w  marched  on  and  found  them  in  camp, 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Fort  Heno.  The  guide  went  into  their 
camp,  and  after  going  around  among  them  came  back  and  reported  that 
the  Indians  were  all  there ;  none  had  left.  On  tbis  we  started  back  to 
the  fort,  but  within  a  few  hundred  yards  we  turned  back  and  made  a 
temporary  encampment,  for  the  purpose  of  staying  there  a  while,  in 
order  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Indians.  The  place  we  went  into 
camp  was  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  place  where  the  Indians 
were  camping.  We  watched  their  movements  by  the  use  of  scouts 
and  by  our  own  personal  observation.  We  remained  in  camp  till  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  September.  On  that  morning  we  received  the 
report  that  the  Indians  had  fled  during  the  preceding  night.  We  at 
once  started  after  them  and  kept  on  their  trail,  marching  from  thirty- 
five  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  till  the  13th  of  September,  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  we  came  up  with  the  Indians.  We  found  them 
ready.  They  halted  and  they  came  back  a  mile  or  so  to  meet  us.  Our 
commaud  was  halted.  This  was  near  Turkey  Springs,  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  One  of  our  scouts  was  sent  down  to  interview  the  Indians. 
He  came  back  and  reported — I  heard  him  give  the  report  to  the  com- 
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mandiug  officor — that  they  wanted  to  fight.  As  soon  as  that  word  was 
returned  our  troops  commenced  firing.  There  was  skirmishing  kept  up 
all  day  till  nearly  dark,  not  a  continual  firing,  but  occasionally  a  few 
shots  werii  fired.  During  the  day,  before  night,  the  commanding  ofBoer 
decided  that  the  Indians  so  much  outnumbered  us  that  nothing  could  be 
accomplished  at  that  time.  We  were  in  a  position  where  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  water  for  either  stock  or  men.  Men  and  animals  were 
suffering  very  much  from  thirst.  So  the  commanding  officer  decided  to 
withdraw  antl  fall  back  on  our  trail  till  we  could  find  water  again. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Who  was  the  commanding  officer? — A.  Captain  Bendelbrock,  who 
has  since  been  retired.  The  command  was  withdrawn,  and  we  followed 
the  back-trail  for  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  When  we  withdrew  the 
Indians  came  in  hot  pursuit.  We  found  water  and  made  a  proper  dis- 
position of  our  troops  for  defending  it.  We  lay  there  during  the  rest 
of  the  day,  and  then  marched  into  Camp  Supply  with  our  wounded. 

Q.  How  many  were  wourffled  ? — A.  Four  men  were  wounded,  besides 
two  that  were  killed.  Some  of  the  men  were  wounded  very  severely, 
and  needed  immediate  attention  ;  and  we  had  no  medical  supplies  nor 
surgeon  with  us ;  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  go  where  they 
could  be  obtained. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  there  to  Camp  Supply  f — A.  According  to  the 
best  estimate  I  can  make,  about  fifty  miles. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  you,  all  told? — A.  We  started  from  here  with 
about  eighty  men. 

Q.  That  was  your  force  at  Turkey  Creek? — A.  Yes,  sir.  But  yon 
must  understand  all  these  men  were  not  available  for  fighting  purposes ; 
we  had  a  pack  train  of  hoises,  which  had  to  be  held  ;  so  that  altogether 
we  had  about  fifty  men  that  we  could  put  into  line  for  fighting.  A 
small  command  of  that  kind  is  very  much  reduced  in  number  by  the 
men  necessary  to  hold  the  horses.  We  arrived  at  Camp  Supply  on  the 
16th  of  September. 

The  next  morning  a  portion  of  our  command,  about  forty  men,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Wood,  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  McDonald  and 
myself,  went  out  on  the  Camp  Supply  and  Fort  Dodge  road,  to  com- 
municate with  and  support  Captain  Hemphill,  to  intercept  the  Indians 
as  they  crossed  that  road.  We  went  as  far  as  the  Cimarron,  about  thirty- 
eight  miles  from  Camp  Supply ;  we  there  learned  that  the  Indians  had 
recently  been  seen  in  that  country,  and  from  all  that  we  could  hear  the 
probability  was  that  they  would  be  found  east  and  north  from  that 
point.  It  was  after  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  Cimarron.  The  next 
morning  we  started  out  and  marched  about  seventeen  miles  east  and 
north,  but  found  nothing  of  the  Indians,  so  we  marched  back  to  the 
station  which  we  had  left  at  the  Cimarron.  There  we  were  joined,  that 
night,  by  the  remainder  of  our  command,  commanded  by  Captain  Ben- 
dlebrock  ;  Captain  Gunther  was  along  with  him  before  they  had  joined 
us.    Captain  Bendlebrock  then  took  command  of  the  entire  force. 

From  what  we  heard,  we  concluded  that  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do 
was  to  make  a  forced  march  to  Fort  Dodge,  about  fifty  miles,  and  then 
take  the  railroad  up  the  Arkansas  Elver,  and  join  Captain  Hemphill, 
who  had  his  company  there,  and  try  and  intercept  them  if  they  crossed. 
We  marched  on  until  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sun- 
down, when  we  were,  I  don't  know  exactly  how  far  from  Fort  Dodge, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  considerable  distance,  when  we  met  a  courier 
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from  Fort  Dodge,  who  directed  ns  to  march  eastward  and  join  Captain 
Hemphill,  who  was  marching  from  the  point  where  he  had  been  taken 
by  the  railroad  to  the  vicinity  of  Sand  Creek,  where  the  Indiana  were 
reported  to  be.  As  it  was  now  after  dark  we  went  into  camp,  and 
remained  till  the  next  morning. 

The  next  morning,  about  sunrise,  we  started  eastward,  and  marched 
in  that  direction  until  we  struck  the  trail  of  Captain  Morse;  Captain 
Hemphill  had  been  joined  by  a  company  of  infantry  under  Captain 
Morse,  and  Captain  Morse  had  become  commanding  officer  of  the  two 
companies.  We  followed  the  trail  until  we  overtook  this  other  com- 
mand ;  then,  as  soon  as  we  found  water,  we  went  into  camp ;  this  was 
about  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Just  as  we  got  our  horses  unsaddled,  we  heard  firing,  which  seemed 
to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from  camp  ;  the  presumption 
was  that  it  was  caused  by  several  cow-boys;  for  before  this  time  abont 
thirty  cow-boys,  from  the  southern  part  of  Kansas,  had  joined  us.  We 
supposed  these  cow-boys  had  met  the  In<lians,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
and  become  engaged.  Command  was  immediately  given  to  saddle  up  ; 
and  as  soon  as  we  were  mounted,  Mr.  Wood,  who  had  command  of 
Company  G — ^CaptainRendlebrock  being  in  command  of  the  expedition 
— mounted  his  men,  and  we  started  out  to  gallop  in  the  direction  of  the 
firing.  We  were  the  first  company.  On  going  out  we  saw  that  proba- 
bly the  whole  force  of  the  Indians  were  engaged  with  the  cow-boys,  and 
rapidly  driving  them  back  toward  our  camp.  We  drove  the  Indians 
back  to  the  ravine  until  sundown,  wheii  we  were  withdrawn.  The  other 
companies — we  then  numbered  four — the  three  remaining  companies,' 
except  Captain  Hemphill,  remained  in  camp.  Captain  Hemphill  about 
half  an  hour  before  sundown,  was  sent  out  in  our  rear,  to  prevent  the 
Indians  from  following  us  up  as  we  withdrew.  We  remained  in  camp 
there  until  the  next  morning,  when  we  took  a  circuit  of  about  eight 
miles,  and  again  struck  the  Indians.  The  engagement  that  followed 
lasted  from  ten  o'clock  until  nearly  sundown  ;  but  nothing  in  particular 
was  accomplished.  I  took  fourteen  men,  went  around  their  position, 
examined  it,  went  back  and  made  a  report  regarding  it. 

That  night  the  Indians  went  on.  The  next  day  we  remained  in  camp 
until  about  noon  and  then  went  back  to  our  old  encampment,  where  we 
expected  supplies  of  ammunition  and  rations.  That  evening  the  ammu- 
nition and  rations  arrived.  The  next  morning  we  took  the  Indians' 
trail.  We  reached  the  Arkansas  the  second  day's  march.  The  point 
where  we  struck  the  Arkansas  Eiver  was  about  five  miles  from  the 
station  called  Cimarron,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^.  Kail- 
road.  We  arrived  about  eleven  o'clock  and  remained  in  camp  until  the 
next  morning.  That  night  we  were  joined  by  two  companies  of  the 
Fourth  Cavalry  and  one  company  of  the  Nineteenth  Infantry.  The 
company  of  the  Sixteenth  Infantry  which  had  been  with  us  was  sent 
back  to  its  post  the  next  morning. 

We  now  had  five  companies  of  cavalry  and  one  company  of  infantry, 
the  command  falling  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lewis.  We  followed  the  In- 
dian trail  for  two  days,  I  think,  possibly  three.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day — I  think  it  was — about  four  o'clock,  while  we  were  waiting 
in  a  cauon  for  our  baggage-wagon  to  come  up,  we  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians,  who  appeared  on  the  bluff  in  force.  Immediately 
upon  the  fire  of  the  Indians,  which,  of  course,  was  a  complete  surprise, 
the  command  by  common  consent  rushed  to  the  bluffs.  On  reaching  the 
bluffs  a  skirmish  line  was  soon  formed  and  the  Indians  were  soon  driven 
back  rapidly.    We  then  found  that  the  Indians  had  prepared  a  fortiti- 
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catioD,  rifle-pits,  and  sncli  niean»  of  defense  as  tlie  natural  features  of 
the  country  afibrded.  The  country  there  was  exceedingly  rou^rh  and 
very  stony.  For  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  they  had  been  waiting  and 
watching  for  us  at  that  particular  point.  In  this  engagement  Colonel 
Lewis  was  killed.  Several  men,  I  do  not  know  how  many,  were  wounded. 
We  captured  about  eighty  head  of  Indian  stock,  and  generally  demor- 
alized the  Indians.    But  that  night  they  escaped. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Did  you  capture  any  Indians? — A.  No,  sir.  One  Indian  was 
killed;  two  or  three  otheis  were  reported  killed,  but  the  Indians  have  a 
way  of  carrying  off  their  dead,  so  that  you  cannot  tell.  One  dead  In- 
dian was  lelt  on  the  ground.  We  captured  a  great  deal  of  their  food- 
dried  meat;  also  man}'  of  their  pack  saddles. 

Q.  What  kind  ot  dried  meat  was  it— dried  beef  f — A.  I  could  not  say ; 
probably  it  was ;  there  were  a  hundred  chances  to  one  that  it  was  dried 
beef,  because  the  country  they  had  been  going  through  had  a  great 
many  cattle  in  it,  and  the  Indians  had  been  stealing  stock  of  every  kind. 
All  of  them  together,  of  different  parties,  must  have  stolen  aa  many  as 
a  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  hordes;  and  they  had  a  great  many  sheep 
in  the  cam))  that  we  struck  on  Sand  Creek.  They  did  a  great  deal  of 
other  damage.  We  found  the  body  of  one  cow  boy  that  the  Indians 
had  killed.  Nobody  knew  him,  but  we  buried  him.  This  tight  that  I 
have  been  describing  took  place  on  Famished  Woman's  Fork,  Kansas. 
The  next  morning  we  started  on  trail  of  the  Indians,  and  reached  the 
Kansas  Pacific  liailroad  on  the  second  day's  march  from  the  tight,  aboat 
eleven  o'clock.  From  there  we  sent  a  telegram  for  rations  and  ammuni- 
tion, which  were  sent  out  and  received  that  day.  The  next  morning  we 
again  started  on  the  trail  of  the  Indians,  and  followed  them  up  until  we 
were  beyond  the  North  Platte  River.  We  followed  their  trail,  making 
long  marches  of  thirty  to  sixty  miles  per  day. 

We  next  saw  the  Indians  while  we  were  yet  some  seven  miles  away 
from  them,  on  a  bluff*  which  overlooked  a  very  extensive  bottom.  We 
could  see  them  two  hours  before  dark  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  so  dark 
we  could  not  see  their  trail  we  had  to  go  into  camp.  We  made  a  dry 
camp.  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  tbe 
trail,  we  started  on,  and  marched  to  the  South  Platte  Kiver,  at  Ogalalla, 
a  railroad  station  on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  There  we  learned  that 
Major  Thornburgh  had  starti*d  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  before  we  arrived,  and  was  some  distance  in  advance  of 
ns.  Some  telegraphic  dispatches  were  received  from  the  Department 
of  the  Platte  headquarteis,  and  also  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Division  of  the  Missouri.  After  following  the  trail  for  about  two  da^'s 
more  it  was  decided  to  with<lraw,  and  we  went  into  Fort  Sidney, 
Nebraska.  That  is  all  we  followed  the  Indians.  When  we  came  back 
we  brought  these  other  Northern  Cheyeunes. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Did  you  find  these  other  Indians  there  when  you  got  there? — A. 
YeH,  sir ;  they  had  been  waiting  there  some  time  for  want  of  an  escort. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  lose,  all  told  ! — A.  Altogether  we  lost 
only  two  enlisted  men,  killed  ;  another  man  was  lost  to  the  service  by 
being  so  badly  wounded  that  he  afterward  received  his  discharge ;  aud 
Colonel  Lewis  was  killed ;  at  least  he  received  wounds  from  which  be 
afterward  died. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  any  of  your  outfit? — A.  We  lost  some  saddles  and 
some  guuij.    The  principal  losses  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  14tii 
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of  September,  when  we.  withdrew  from  the  place,  where  there  was  no 
water;  the  command  was  very  much  demoralized;  the  mo^t  of  the 
8oldiers  felt  that  they  had  been  whipped  ;  very  little  effort  was  made  by 
tiie  commaudiug  ofiicers  to  restraia  them;  and  there  were  only  about 
twenty-five  men  who  would  keep  in  any  ki.jd  of  order.  In  that  retreat 
several  packxS  were  lost — among  the  rest  the  pack  containing  all  my 
things — my  blankets,  overcoats,  &c.,  and  what  little  we  had  to  eat.  Ou 
that  occasion  Lieutenant  Wood,  McDonald,  and  myself  had  tor  our  duty 
to  keep  the  Indians  off'  from  the  rest  of  the  command. 

Q.  Did  you  see,  anywhere  ou  your  way,  any  evidences  of  outrages 
perpetrated  by  the  Indians  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  one  place,  in  Kansas,  [ 
saw  the  bodies  of  three  men  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house  which 
they  had  evidently  occupied ;  the  men  were  lying  on  the  ground  witii 
their  brains  knocked  out;  two  had  been  struck  in  the  back  of  the  head  and 
one  in  the  forehead;  thay  had  aj^parently  been  running  from  the  house 
when  they  received  these  blows  trom  the  Indians.  The  house,  inside, 
was  all  torn  to  pieces ;  the  feather  beds  were  strewn  all  over  the  yard  ; 
the  dog9,  cats,  geese,  ducks,  every  living  thing  belonging  there  had  been 
killed,  and  was  lying  there  dead.  Five  or  si$  hundred  yards  farther  I 
found  four  children,  th€  oldest  twelve  years  old,  the  youngest  a  mere 
babe,  the  children  of  Bohemian  settlers — the  men  who  had  been  killed. 
These  children  were  in  a  very  destitute  condition.  That  was  all  I  saw  ; 
but  I  heard  of  a  great  deal  more. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  those  children  ? — A.  I  tamed  them  over  to 
the  other  settlers  in  the  vicinity  to  bejtakeu  care  of. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  any  females  around  there  f — A.  The  oldest 
one  was  a  girl;  I  did  not  see  any  women  myself;  I  know,  by  rumor, 
that  there  were  some  there;  one  was  crazy,  I  was  told;  I  understotxl 
that  she  had  been  ravished  by  the  Indians  and  gone  crazy  on  account 
of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  all  the  evidence  you  saw  yourself  of  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  Indians! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so;  the  rest  is  but 
hearsay. 

Q.  From  what  soarce  did  you  get  your  hearsay  information  T — A. 
Directly  from  scouts  who  saw  the  outrages. 

Q.  Who  were  those  scouts — Indians  or  white  men  ?— A.  White  men ; 
one  of  them  is  here  at  the  post  now — Mr.  Donald. 

Q.  Are  they  scouts  whose  word  can  be  relied  upon  ? — A.  O,  yes,  sir ; 
Mr,  Donald  can  bo  fully  relied  upon ;  and  his  statement  is  confirmed  by 
that  of  others  who  were  with  him. 

Q.  State  what  you  learned  from  these  scouts. — A.  I  learned  of  this 
woman  being  outraged,  and  going  crazy  on  account  of  it.  Then  I  heard 
that  in  one  place  the  bodies  of  six  men  were  found,  evidently  killed  by 
the  Indians.  Altogether,  according  to  the  reports  received  from  the 
scouts,  there  must  have  been  fifteen  or  twenty  people  killed  in  thit 
country  along  the  trail  of  the  Indians'. 

Q.  Mostly  men! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  no  women  or  children 
killed  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  outrages  on  females! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
heard  of  only  that  one  instance. 

Q.  Did  they  destroy  much  property  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  place  they 
went  they  destroyed  all  the  proi)erty  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and 
dtole  all  the  stock  they  could  find. 

Q.  What  was  the  extent  of  their  taking  off  stock  !  Did  you  learn  ! 
— A,  We  followed  their  trail,  and  from  what  we  could  hear  from  the 
settlers  through  the  country  where  we  went,  we  reckoned  up  at  the 
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time  the  Indians  miiHt  have  taken  between  two  hundred  and  two  han- 
(ired  and  fifty  horses,  besides  cattle,  which  they  killed  as  they  came 
across. them.  Of  conise  there  may  have  been,  and  indeed  there  probably 
>vrre,  more  horses  stolen  that  we  did  not  hear  of,  as  we  marched  through 
the  country  rapidly. 

Q.  How  much  time  was  occupied  in  the  pursuit  from  the  time  you 
started  out  until  the  time  you  determined  to  withdraw  and  go  into  Fort 
Sidney  f — A.  Just  about  one  montli. 

Q.  What  kind  of  weather  wa«  it  when  you  went  into  Fort  Sidney? — 
A.  Jt  was  tolerably  pleasant,  with  the  exception  of  high  winds  ;  a  regu- 
lar '*  norther,"  in  fact ,  it  was  not  bO  cold  but  that  it  would  have  been 
c(»mfortable  but  for  the  wind. 

Q.  How  many  Indians  were  killed  in  all  f  Do  you  know  f — A.  The 
only  dead  Indian  I  saw  was  one ;  but  1  was  of  the  belief  that  some 
others  were  killed.  One  In<Iian  we  picked  up  on  the  trail  the  morning 
of  the  day  that  we  left  Ogalalla.  He  was  turned  over  by  the  military 
to  the  civil  authorities,  and  was  shot  by  one  of  the  citizens.  He  was 
old,  and  could  not  go  any  farther,  and  the  Indians  dropped  him. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  shot  him  ? — A.  I  did  not  s6e  anybod.y  shoot  bim  ; 
but  just  as  we  were  leaving  we  heard  a  shot,  and  were  told  afterward 
that  this  Indian  had  been  shot.  It  was  reported  that  the  citizens  shot 
him.     I  heard  afterward  that  it  was  reported  that  the  troops  shot  him. 

Q.  ^Was  there  great  public  indignation  against  the  Indians  there? — 
A.  Yes,  the  public  iuilignation  there  was  very  great  indeed. 

Q.  Was  there  a  crowd  ^.athered  around  ? — A.  I  could  not  see  any 
great  crowd  gathered  around. 

Q.  How  did  you  judge — from  what  did  you  conclude — that  there  was 
great  [>ublic  indignation  there? — A.  It  was  merely  from  the  expression 
of  individuals  that  I  formed  my  judgment. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Theie  was  a  dispute,  as  I  understand  it,  as  to  whether  that  Indian 
was  killed  by  the  citizens  or  the  soldiers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  when  the  Indians  stole  those  horses,  they 
abandoned  their  own  ponies  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  only  abandoned  their 
own  ponies  when  they  became  useless.  In  one  day  an  ofiicer  of  our  com- 
mand counted  sixty  ponies  that  had  been  abandoned,  being  perfectly 
jaded,  ho  that  they  could  not  go  any  farther. 

Q.  Do  you  know  under  what  chiefs  these  men  went  out?— A.  Dull 
Knife  was  the  principal  man  ;  then  there  was  Old  (Jruw,  and  Little 
Wolf,  and  Hog. 

Q.  Did  the  Indians  take  their  women  and  children  along  with  them  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  whole  band,  just  as  they  were  here.  There  were 
probably  more  women  and  children  than  there  were  warriors.  But  the 
women  are  no  incumbrance;  they  are  an  assistance,  rather. 

(v.  Do  not  the  Indian  women  tight  sometimes,  too? — A.  They  might, 
sometimes,  in  close  quarters;  but  as  a  general  thing,  I  believe  they 
never  carry  a  gun,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Plxjmb  : 

Q,  What  evidences  did  you  see  of  their  having  attacked  and  plun- 
dered  cattle  camps  between  here  and  Fort  Dodge  ? — A.  I  did  not  see 
any  evidences  ot  it  except  the  tracks  of  cattle  along  the  Indian  trail. 

Q,  Did  you  see  any  cattle  in  their  camps? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  through  scouts  or  otherwise  that  they  had  attacked 
cattle  camps?— A.  No,  sir;  but  they  stole  stock  when  there  was  no- 
body about. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  of  their  killing  anybody  in  the  cattle  camps  t — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  reason  to  sa»pect  that  they  ^ot  arms  from  the  cattle  men 
along  the  route  f — A.  No,  sir;  the  cattle  men  all  the  way  along  seem  to 
be  well  armed  and  prepared ;  it  was  merely  the  settlers  that  they  found 
unprepared. 

Q.  kight  there  not  have  been  some  settlers  killed  and  other  outrages 
committed  by  flanking  parties  which  would  be  off  your  line  of  travel  in 
pursuing  the  main  body  of  Indians,  and  so  be  beyond  your  reach  and 
observation! — A.  Doubtless  there  were,  for  the  Indians  scattered  in 
small  parties  all  through  the  country ;  the  settlers  scattered,  too,  to- 
ward the  settlements  for  safety.  Of  course  we  passed  rapidly  through 
the  country  and  could  not  follow  up  all  the  small  parties  of  Indians. 

Q.  Did  the  Indians  ever  attack  yoar  command  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  When  and  where  f — A.  At  Famished  Woman's  Fork,  in  Kausaf^. 

Q.  Was  yoar  command  then  pursuing  the  Indians! — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Our  command  were  dismounted  and  holding  their  horses,  waiting  for 
the  wagon  train  to  come  up.  It  was  a  very  rough  country;  we  were  at. 
the  time  on  a  ravine,  when  we  were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  attacked 
by  the  Indians  from  the  bluffs.  We  soon  drove  them  back  and  captured 
their  stock. 

Q.  You  speak  of  some  of  the  necessary  details  reducing  your  force  to 
about  fifty  men ;  by  that  you  mean  details  to  hold  the  horses  f — ^A.  Ye{>, 
sir. 

Q.  You  mean  the  force  would  be  that  much  reduced  if  the  fighting 
were  done  on  foot? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  fighting  is  almost  invariably 
done  on  foot. 

Q.  How  were  the  Indians  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition7  as 
compared  with  your  command  ? — A.  They  were  well  supplied  with  am- 
munition and  had  a  great  many  guns — better  ones  than  oars. 

Q.  Did  you  have  breech-loading  guns! — A.  We  had  Springfield  car- 
bines. 

Q.  What  did  they  havef — A.  They  had  Springfield  carbines  and 
Sharps  carbines.  One  gun,  particularly,  came  to  the  notice  of  my 
command  which  they  pronounced  to  be  a  buffalo  hunting  gun  or  a  buf- 
falo rifle ;  it  carried  a  very  large  ball,  as  indicated  by  the  sound,  and 
had  a  very  long  range. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  were  armed  with  SpringOeld  rifles,  so  far 
as  you  could  determine  f — A.  From  having  seen  Springfield  carbines  in 
their  possession  they  must  have  had  them,  or  some  of  them,  before  they 
left.  Then  I  saw  ammunition  taken  from  the  rifle-pits  of  the  Indians 
after  they  had  vacated  them,  and  these  were  the  regular  government 
shells,  Springfield  carbines,  caliber  .45. 

Q.  Wiiat  ]>roportion  of  them  were  armed  with  these  Springfield  car- 
bines f — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Gould  you  not  say  whether  there  were  one-half,  or  one-fourth,  or 
three  fourths  ? — A.  I  could  not  judge  of  that  at  all. 

Q.  Did  they  have  other  guns  besides  these  f— A.  Well,  they  were  well 
armed ;  I  could  not  state  exactly  how ;  speaking  merely  from  my  best 
judgment,  from  the  amount  of  firing  done  when  they  were  fighting,  I 
should  say  there  must  have  been  at  least  eighty  armed  men  ;  that  would 
be  the  lowest  figure  I  could  possibly  estimate  them  at. 

Q.  What  was  the  greatest  number  of  fighting  men  that  could  be 
brought  into  line  that  were  ever  opposed  to  them  during  that  pur- 
suit!— A.  Between  a  hundred  and  eighty  and  two  hundred. 
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Q.  What  was  tbe  sniallest  number  that  yoa  ever  opposed  to  them  T — 
A.  About  eighty. 

Q.  When  your  strenji^tb  was  greatest  yon  bad  between  a  haudred  and 
eighty  aud  two  hundred  men  that  you  coutd  put  iuto  the  tiehl  in  actual 
fight? — A.  O,  no,  sir;  I  mean  that  was  the  whole  strength  of  our  com- 
mand. 

Q.  What  was  the  greatest  njiimber  of  men  that  you  bad  available  for 
actual  fighting  purposes? — A.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q.  What  was  the  smallest  force  available  for  fighting  purposes  that 
you  had  at  any  time? — A.  About  twenty-five. 

Q.  At  what  place  did  you  have  the  largest  numl>er  of  men  T  In  what 
fight  t — A.  At  Famished  Woman^s  Fork,  when  attacked  by  the  Indians 
there. 

Q.  Howdidyonrforceusnally  compare  with  theirs^  did  you  nsnalYy  have 
more  or  less  fighting  men  than  they  ? — A.  We  had  more  after  the  time 
of  the  first  two  fights — the  first  one  I  si)oke  of  when  we  fought  all  day 
without  water,  and  the  next  day  when  we  retreated  ;  just  after  this,  at 
one  time,  we  could  not  get  together  more  than  twenty-five  fighting  men 
on  account  of  the  demoralization  after  the  retreat. 

Q.  What  was  the  comparison  between  year  force  and  that  of  the  In- 
dians as  to  mount? — A.  Well,  it  was  altogether  too  small  np  to  the 
time  when  we  joined. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  the  number  of  horses,  but  as  to  quality  t — A. 
O,  it  was  very  much  better  than  theirs, 

Q.  You  could  travel  farther  in  a  day  than  they  could  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  keep  it  up  for  a  longer  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  your  constantly  hanging  on 
their  rear  and  fiank  ? — A.  They  had  this  advantage:  they  were  all  the 
time  stealing  stock  and  getting  a  new  mount. 

Q.  You  didn't  really  have  any  trouble  in  encountering  them  whenever 
you  desired  to? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  the  pursuit  had  been  kept  np  actively,  and  no  time  lost,  could 
not  they  have  been  encountered  nearly  every  day  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  ac- 
cording to' my  judgment,  except  at  the  times  when  they  were  encount- 
ered. 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  the  demoralization  of  tbenien  at  one  time  during  the 
pursuit;  answer  me  this — is  there  any  particular  fear  or  dread  on  the 
jmrt  of  white  soldiers  of  encountering  ihe  Indians  in  fight? — A.  No,  sir ; 
]  think  not;  they  started  out  from  here  with  all  the  confidence  in  tlie 
world.  That  seemed  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  men — at  least  of  all 
the  men  whom  I  heard  express  themselves  on  the  subject.  I  form  my 
judgment  from  what  I  heard  others  say. 

Q.  Did  that  feeling  change  at  any  time  on  their  march  t— A.  Our  first 
fight,  that  put  a  considerable  dam|>er  on  them  ;  but  tbe  next  time  we 
struck  them,  the  feeling  that  they  had  been  worsted  once  before  made 
them  all  the  more  anxious  to  fight  them. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  At  Sand  Creek  and  Famished  Woman^s 
Fork,  both. 

Q.  W^as  the  result  of  those  two  fights  favorable  to  your  command  ? — 
A.  There  was  nothing  gained  in  the  Sand  Greek  fight — and  nothing  lost, 
except  time  and  ammunition. 

Q.  Were  the  men  prodigal  of  their  ammunition? — A.  I  did  not  mean 
to  put  it  in  that  lipht.  They  wasted  their  ammunition  simply  in  tbe 
sense  that  they  used  it  up  and  accomplished  nothing. 

Q.  Would  it  not  havi*  been  possible  to  engage  the  Indians  at  close 
quarters?— A.  It  would  have  htk^u possible. 
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Q.  I  mean  successfnUy^ — A.  I  thiuk  it  would,  if  the  proper  arms  had 
been  given  uh  ;  that  was  my  judgment  at  Sand  Creek.  The  engagement 
at  Famished  Woman's  Fork  I  considered  a  successful  one  for  us. 

Q.  That  was  where  Colonel  Lewis  was  killed,  was  it  not  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Wjis  he  in  the  advance  when  he  was  killed  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  laboring  under  some  little  impatience  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
vious conduct  of  the  campaign,  which  l^d  him  to  expose  himself! — ^. 
I  think  so. 

Q.  He  took  an  advanced  position,  and  unnecessarily  exposed  himself? 
— A.  I  think  it  was  unnecessarily  ;  but  I  think  he  thought  the  men  were 
more  demoralized  than  they  really  were  at  that  time,  and  that  his  per- 
sonal example  was  required  td  bring  up  the  morale  of  the  command. 

Q.  At  one  time  you  say  only  twenty-five  men  could  be  gathered  for 
fighting  purposes;  was  not  that  evidence  of  considerable  demoraliza- 
tion f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  that  demoralization  result  from  f — A,  In  the  first  place, 
from  a  want  of  water  ;  the  men  had  had  no  water  for  thirty-six  hours. 
Next,  from  not  being  properly  commanded  by  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  companies. 

Q.  Had  the  Indians  been  without  water  for  the  same  length  of  time  f 
— A.  Probably  notf  they  were  perfectly  free  to  find  water.  Where  they 
were  located  was  at  a  spring — Turkey  Spring. 

Q.  And  from  that  you  could  not  dislodge  themf — A.  No  attempt  was 
in;Hle  to  dislodge  them  ;  that  was  merely  a  defensive  fight  on  our  part. 

Q.  Who  fired  the  first  shot? — A.  We  did;  we  commenced  on  the 
defensive  by  firing  the  first  shot. 

Q.  Are  the  white  soldiers  usually  eager  to  go  out  as  scouts,  &o., 
involving  the  possibility  of  meeting  the  enemy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Lack  of  exercise,  lying  about  the  post,  does  not  induce  habits  that 
hinder  them  from  entering  zealously  upon  such  work  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir; 
they  are  all  the  more  eager  to  go  out. 

Q.  They  are  generally  good  horsemen  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  understand  well  the  use  of  arms  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  are  the  soldiers  armed? — A.  With  carbines  and 
pistols. 

Q.  What  kind  of  pistols  ? — A.  SSix-shooting  revolvers,  Schofield's  and 
Smith  &  Wesson's. 

Q.  With  metallic  cartridges  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  caliber  .45. 

Q.  Have  your  carbines  metallic  cartridges  too  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  waste  in  their  being  carried  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  your  soldiers  as  expert  on  horseback  as  Indians  ? — A.  No,  sir; 
there  is  no  comparison. 

Q.  But  the  ''  impedimenta"  of  Indians  is  greater,  is  it  not?— A.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is.  * 

Q.  On  this  occasion  they  had  their  wives  ? — A.  O,  that  was  no  im* 
pediment  at  all,  but  an  assistance. 

Q.  Did  they  carry  camp  equipage? — A.  No,  sir;  their  home  is  on 
the  prairie.  They  are  as  much  at  home  on  the  prairie  as  we  are  when 
we  are  at  the  post.  Prairie  life  is  their  natural  life,  and  their  women  do 
all  the  work,  and  that  leaves  the  entire  force  of  men  to  do  the  fighting. 
Tlien  their  ponies  are  well  trained,  so  that  an  Indian  can  shoot  on  horse- 
back as  well  as  on  foot,  and  thus,  in  every  respect  almost,  the  Indians 
have  the  advantage  of  our  troops.- 

Q.  From  your  observation,  do  you  hold  the  opinion  that  soldiers  should 
outnumber  Indians  in  order  to  be  successful  in  fighting  against  them  ? — 
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A.  YeR,  sir ;  tliey  should  greatly  oatnnmber  Indians  when  sent  after 
them  to  bring  them  back  to  an  agency. 

Q.  I  mean  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  themf — A.  Well,  there  is  not 
much  gained  by  lighting  them,  for  when  they  are  whipped  they  will  go 
right  on  again  and  do  just  as  much  damage  as  before. 

Q.  But  killing  them  prevents  those  that  are  killed  from  doing  any 
more  damage. — A.  O,  yes,  if  you  reduce  the  number,  that  is  so  much 
gained. 


THOMAS  DONALD. 

Fort  Reno,  Ind.  Ter.,  August  21, 1879. 
Thomas  Donald  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Did  you  accompany  the  troops  which  pursued  the  Chey- 
enne Indians  that  went  north  last  fall  ? — Answer.  I  did. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — 4..  As  a  scout. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  what  you  learned  of  outrages  committed 
by  Indians  in  their  journey  north. — A.  I  saw  about  thirty  people  who 
had  been  killed  by  Indians. 

Q.  Men,  women,  or  children,  or  all  I — A.  Men. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  seet — A.  I  saw  the  destruction  of  a  great  deal 
of  property.  I  saw  parties  who  had  lost  a  number  of  head  of  horses 
and  cattle,  which  had  been  killed )  I  saw  signs  where  they  had  killed 
them. 

Q.  Did  they  destroy  property  about  the  houses  that  they  passed  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  took  property  out  of  houses — clocks,  sewing-machines, 
and  such  things — and  piled  them  up  and  burned  them. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  this  done? — A.  I  saw  it  in  Kansas,  and  ]>o8> 
sibly  in  Nebraska;  mostly  right  along  the  line  between  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  of  any  outrages  committed  on  women  ? — A.  I  heard 
of  them  from  citizens  living  in  that  country ;  eight  women  were  ravish- 
ed, I  think. 

Q.  As  to  those  men  you  found  dead,  had  their  bodies  been  mutilated  ? 
If  so,  how  ? — A.  One  they  partially  burned ;  he  .was  in  a  wagon  ;  the 
Indians  had  attempted  to  burn  the  wagon  and  body,  but  they  only  suc- 
ceeded in  burning  a  portion  of  the  stomach. 

Q.  Was  he  fastened  to  the  wagon  in  any  way  ? — A.  He  was  left  lying 
in  the  wagon  ;  he  had  been  killed  before  they  set  fire  to  the  wagon. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  instance  of  mutilation — scalping,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort? — A.  No,  sir;.  I  saw  none  scalped.  Some  were  very 
old  men ;  some  were  young  men.  All  the  appearances  indicated  that 
they  had  been  killed  without  a  fight. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  How  many  did  you  say  yon  saw  ? — A.  About  thirty. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  memorandnm  of  the  places  where  you  saw  them  ? 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  from  memory  where  you  saw  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir: 
I  think  so;  one  man  was  found  killed  on  Sand  Creek;  he  was  buriea 
by  the  troops ;  that  was  the  first  one  I  saw  ;  that  is  on  the  edjie  of  Kan- 
sas, I  think  ;  I  am  not  poi<itive ;  the  next  I  saw  was  on  the  Sappa  and 
Beaver,  and  along  that  section  of  country. 
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Q,  Tbey  were  not,  then,  all  in  one  locality! — A.  No,  sir;  they  were 
scattered  all  along  the  route  through  which  the  Indians  had  gone. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  furnishing  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
cattle  that  had  been  taken  ? — A.  From  the  minor  trails  that  intercepted 
the  main  trail,  we  concluded  that  the  young  men  would  slip  away  from 
the  main  bod^^  of  Indians,  and  go  off  and  get  stufit'  and  come  in.  We 
estimated  that  there  were  probably  about  five  hundred  head  of  horses 
stolen  between  here  and  Platte  River.  The  number  that  they  dropped 
on  the  trail  and  that  we  found  indicated  that  they  must  have  stolen  a 
great  many  to  make  up  the  loss ;  every  day  or  two  we  would  come  upon 
fifteen  or  twenty  head  of  their  horses  which  had  become  completely 
played  out,  and  had  been  left  behind. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Did  you  overtake  these  Indians  at  any  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  The  first  place  was  at  Salt  Plains. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  here? — A.  About  a  hundred  and  fifteen  or  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

Q.  Before  you  get  out  of  this  Territory  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  happened  there! — A.  We  overtook  the  Indians  there. 
We  had  with  us  a  Mexican  Indian,  and  we  seut  him  down  to  talk  with 
them;  he  found  they  were  preparing  for  war;  they  had  their  war  bon- 
nets on,  and  were  maneuvering  their  horses;  the  Mexican  Indian  told 
them  that  our  commanding  officer  had  sent  word  that  he  wanted  them 
to  go  back  to  the  agency ;  they  answered  that  they  were  not  going  back; 
they  were  prei)aring  to  fight ;  they  said  they  were  getting  ready  to  clean 
out  the  soldiers. 

Q.  Did  he  reason  any  with  them  about  going  back  f — A.  They  did  not 
want  to  reason ;  they  wanted  to  fight. 

Q.  Did  they  give  any  reason  t — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  over  heard. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  of  them,  all  told? — A.  There  was  about  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  and  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  many  fighting  men,  or  that  many  in  all  ? — A. 
Warriors  I  am  speaking  of. 

Q.  Well,  what  occurred  ? — A.  We  had  a  fight. 

Q.  At  what  other  point  did  you  overtake  them? — A.  The  next  place 
that  we  overtook  them  was  at  Sand  Greek. 

Q.  What  happened  there? — A.  I  was  not  with  the  party  when  it  ar- 
rived there;  I  had  gone  on  to  FortDod^e;  I  joined  them  that  night;  it 
was  about  nine  o'clock  that  evening  I  got  into  the  command  ;  they  had 
first  attacked  the  Indians  that  evening  before  I  got  there ;  the  next 
morning  we  atta<;ked  them  again;  we  fought  them  all  that  day,  and 
that  night  the  Indians  left.  The  next  day  we  came  back  to  an  old  camp, 
eight  or  nine  miles,  and  then  took  up  the  trail  of  the  Indians  again. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  fighting  with  the  Indians  all  that 
day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  skirmishing. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  command  then  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Yon  can  tell  the  number  of  companies  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  nura* 
ber  of  men  in  each  comiiany  I  could  not  tell. 

Q.  How  many  companies  were  there  ? — A.  There  were  three  companies 
of  cavalry  and  one  company  of  infantry  ;  possibly  two  companies  of  in- 
fantry ;  I  am  not  positive. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  first  fight  ? — A.  The  troops  got  nicely 
licked ;  whipped,  perhaps,  would  be  a  more  respectable  word. 
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Q.  In  regard  to  those  eight  women  that  yon  spoke  of  being  ravished, 
what  fnrther  did  jou  learn  aboat  them,  and  how  did  yon  learn  it ! — A. 
I  have  a  letter  from  a  party  living  right  there,  giving  a  full  statement 
of  the  matter.  I  had  beard  before  that  there  were  a  number  ravished, 
but  not  the  exact  number;  and  this  friend  wrote  me  a  letter  afterward 
giving  the  number ;  he  said  there  were  eight  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  there  being  any  girls  ravished  among  this  num- 
ber?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  hear  their  ages  ? — A.  I  was  told  that  one  was  about  twelve 
years  old  and  the  other  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 
-   Q.  You  heard  that  while  you  were  up  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  that  the  Indians  seized  a  woman  and.  carried  her 
along  between  them  that  way  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  have  much  time 
to  look  around  or  to  make  many  inquiries. 

Q.  You  were  not  specially  hunting  up  facts  further  than  such  as  came 
under  your  observation  or  were  given  you  by  persons  whom  you  casually 
met  t— A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  Have  you  had  some  experience  with  the  Indians? — A.  About 
twelve  years. 

Q.  You  know  something  of  their  mode  of  warfare  with  white  soldiers  T 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  ability  of  our  soldiers  to  cope  with  Indiana 
man  for  man  ? — A.  Take  the  Indians  as  these  were  and  they  hail  a  great 
deal  the  advantage  of  the  white  soldier.  They  were  better  armed  ;  they 
had  the  advantage  of  the  ground ;  and  they  were  lying  for  the  troops. 

Q.  I  mean  generally ;  cannot  a  given  number  of  white  soldiers  hold 
their  own  with  an  equal  number  of  Indians  when  both  have  equal  ad- 
vantages?— A.  I  say  a  white  man  is  equally  as  good  a  fighter  as  an  In- 
dian if  equally  well  armed. 

.  Q.  Does  not  the  government  arm  the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  Indians 
are  armed  ? — A.  Sometimes  and  sometimes  not.  In  that  case  the  In- 
dians were  well  armed. 

Q.  Do  you  find  among  the  men  any  particular  dread  of  Indians  as 
fi^rhters  ? — A.  I  have  scouted  for  troops  a  great  deal  and  never  hear  the 
soldiers  express  themselves  in  that  way. 

Q.  They  are  willing  to  tackle  tbeni  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  do  not  get  demoralized  at  the  idea  of  fighting  with  the  In- 
dians?— A.  No,  sir;  but  they  never  before  were  called  upon  to  fight 
when  they  had  been  without  water  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  were  com- 
pletely used  up  generally. 


BEN  CLARK. 


Fort  Reno,  Ind.  Ter.,  August  21,  1379. 
Ben  Clark  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  State  what  your  employment  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
pant. — Answer.  1  have  been  in  government  employ  all  the  time  since 
1868. 
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Q.  In  what  capacity  f — A  As  scoat,  guide,  and  interpreter ;  part  of 
the  time  as  a  scout,  part  of  the  time  as  a  guide,  but  the  most  of  the  time 
as  an  interpreter ;  sometimes  all  three. 

Q.  Did  you  come  with  one  of  these  bands  of  Oheyennes  from  their 
northern  home  to  this  point  f — A.  I  came  with  the  Littie  Chief  band  of 
2^orthern  Oheyennes  from  Dakota  to  this  place. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  come  with  the  first  baud,  the  Dull  Knife  and  Wild 
Hog  band  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  ordered  from  here  to  meet  that  band, 
and  met  them  and  came  back  with  them  from  Persimmon  Creek. 

Q.  You  were  not  with  them  when  the  treaty  was  made  with  them  to 
move  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  Cheyenne  Indians  well,  and  were  they  ac- 
quainted with  you  and  friendly  toward  you  I — A.  I  was  well  known  to 
them  and.  knew  them  all :  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  Soutlr- 
eru  Cheyennes  for  years  before  ;  the  Northern  Cheyanues  I  was  not  so 
well  acquainted  with,  but  I  saw  them  occasionally  and  they  all  knew 
me  by  reputation. 

Q.  Were  they  friendly  with  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  confidence  in  yout — A.  They  had,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  your  observations  from  the  time  yon  first  met 
them ;  of  their  feelings  and  dispositions  on  the  way  down,  and  after 
they  came  here  till  they  left, — A.  I  was  not  here  when  they  left  here  ; 
1  was  on  the  way  down  with  the  other  baud.  When  I  first  met  them, 
at  Persimmon  Creek,  they  were  criticising  the  country  and  expressing 
some  di^:satisfaction  in  regard  to  it  as  not  coming  up  to  what  they  had 
been  told  it  was.  Up  to  that  time  there  was  about  as  many  buffalo  as 
they  had  expected  to  find  ;  there  was  quite  a  number  of  buffalo  on  Per- 
simmon Creek  and  the  Cimarron ;  and  they  thought  that  buffalo  were 
pretty  plenty.  But  they  said  the  country  was  not  very  well  timbered, 
and  was  very  hot.  They  had  heard  rumors,  too,  of  its  being  more  un- 
healthy here  than  in  the  north,  but  they  had  no  proof  of  that  yet. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Who  was  telling  you  thisf — A.  Dull  Knife's  band. 

Q.  W^here  were  they  then  ? — A.  At  Persimmon  Creek,  about  a  hundred 
and  ten  miles  from  here.  They  appeared  to  have  pretty  good  feelingall 
the  time  ;  they  did  not  talk  nor  act  as  though  they  ever  intended  to  leave 
the  country ;  but  they  mentioned  that  it  was  not  so  well  timbered  as 
they  liad  expected.  Very  soon  after  getting  down  here  they  began  to 
express  more  disappointment.  This  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  considerable  sickness  among  them.  Then  in  all  this  country 
game  was  much  scarcer  than  they  had  expected  to  find;  they  could  find 
nothing  except  turkey  and  some  antelope. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  At  what  spot  were  they  located  when  they  first  came  down  here  t 
— A.  They  camped  first  within  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  post ; 
shortly  afterward  they  removed  onto  the  side  hill,  about  three  miles 
from  here,  on  higher  ground,  where  they  made  their  summer  camp. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it  when  they  reached  here? — A.  It 
was  some  time  in  August. 
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Q.  Well,  go  on  with  your  story. — A.  T  saw  nothing  and  heard  no 
special  complaints  until  the  winter  following  the  summer  of  their  arri  vhI 
here.  Then  they  asked  permission  to  go  out  on  a  buffalo  hunt,  and 
were  permitted  to  do  so;  but  the  buffalo  hunt  was  a  failure.  Some  few 
.  of  the  Indians,  more  by  luck  than  anything  else,  happened  to  find 
enough  to  subsist  on ;  others  did  not  come  across  any  buffalo  at  all,  iuid. 
were  brought  to  a  condition  very  near  starvation  ;  they  came  into  ("amp 
Supply  for  assistance;  some  of  them  ate  their  ponies  for  meat — ponies 
that  would  have  died.  This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  them. 
They  had  been  looking  forward  to  that  winter  hunt  with  high  hopes, 
not  only  of  getting  a  great  deal  of  meat,  but  of  obtaining  a  good  supply 
of  robes  to  sell  for  money  or  to  trade  for  other  things,  as  they  had  al- 
ways been  in  the  habit  of  doing  up  north.  In  the  spring,  when  they 
returned,  there  was  a  continual  grumbling  among  them  ;  they  said  they 
preferrea  the  northern  country;  that  nothing  turned  out  to  b^  as  de- 
scribed; that  they  were  not  getting  the  rations  they  were  told  they 
would  get ;  that  they  had  been  told  they  were  to  get  larger  rations,  but 
instead  of  that  they  were  smaller;  the  complained  not  only  of  the 
quantity  being  so  small,  but  of  the  quality  being  very  poor. 

Q.  Did  this  destitution  extend  to  all  the  ludians,  or  only  to  a  portion 
of  them,  the  portion  that  subseqaently  went  away  ? — A.  They  were  all 
grumbling ;  but  those  who  did  not  go  away  not  so  much  as  those  who 
afterward  did  go. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  this  grumbling  begin  T — ^It  began  more  se- 
riously than  before — for  they  had  all  along  been  complaining  to  some 
extent — early  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Did  the  party  that  subsequently  went  north  separate  itself  from 
the  others! — A.  After  a  while  they  did,  and  encamped  at  some  distance 
from  the  others. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  What  portion  of  them  took  up  with  the  Southern  Cheyennea  ! — 
A.  Some  five  or  six  hundred  of  them  took  kindly  to  the  other  Indians 
down  here,  and  affiliated  with  them;  three  or  four  hundred  of  them  did 
not,  but  were  separated. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Five  or  six  hundred  of  the  I^orthern  Cheyennes  took  up  with  the 
Southern  Gheyennes,  and  three  or  four  hundred  did  nott — A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  communicated  very  little  with  the  others;  they  appeared  to  have 
no  sympathies  in  common  ;  in  the  councils  that  were  held  at  the  agency 
they  did  not  agree  together ;  they  did  not  appear  to  have  any  love  for 
each  other  at  all. 

Q.  Goon;  what  occurred  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction? — A.  Later 
in  the  spring  the  measles  broke  out  here — the  first  time  the  measles  had 
been  among  the  Indians  since  they  came  to  this  agency. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  measles,  please  consider  carefully  the  matter 
of  date. — A.  I  am  pretty  sure  about  the  (}ate ;  that  is  my  recollection. 
I  was  here  when  the  measles  broke  out,  and  it  runs  in  my  mind  that 
that  was  the  time;  it  was  unusually  unhealthy  at  that  date  among  the 
the  Northern  Cheyennes;  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  measles  was  tbe 
main  cause  of  their  bad  health. 

Q.  You  are  certain  that  it  was  after  the  Northern  Gheyennes  came 
down  here  that  the  measles  broke  out  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  may  say 
that  1  am  certain. 
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By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  tbej  comphiin  of  want  of  medical  attendance  and  medicines? — 
A.  Yes,  sir,  to  some  extent ;  Init  not  so  mucli  hs  persons  not  being  here 
might  suppose.  M^iny  of  them  did  not  want  attendance  from  white 
doctors;  they  relied  on  their  own  modes  of  doctoring — their  own  medi- 
cine-men. There  were  others  who  woald  send  for  our  doctors  and  would 
take  onr  medicines.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  ague — dumb  ague  and 
the  regular  shaking  ague.  They  were  unable  to  get  medicine  for  that 
disease ;  quinine  especially  was  wanted,  but  was  not  to  be  had.  The 
experience  of  the  Southern  Cheyennes  was  that  that  was  the  only 
thing  that  would  do  them  any  good.  So  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  when 
they  came  down  here  and  the  ague  got  among  them,  began  to  rely  npon 
it.  It  had  a  good  effect  in  many  cases,  thongh  sometimes  it  would  stop 
it  too  quick,  ahd  it  would  come  back  again.  But  that  medicine  ran  out. 
Then  there  was  but  one  doctor,  and  he  was  not  able  to  obey  all  the  calls 
made  npon  him,  and  sometimes  the  Indians  complained  of  that ;  they 
complained  very  generally  of  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  country. 

Q.  How  long  before  Dull  Knife  and  his  party  left  for  the  north  did 
you  leave  to  go  somewhere  else  ? — A.  I  left  in  the  latter  part  of  April — 
April  28;  they  left  in  September.  I  came  back  here  on  the  10th  of 
December. 

Q.  Then  yon  do  not  know  anything  that  occurred  just  before  they 
went  away  ? — A.  Asking  me  that  question  puts  me  in  mind ;  now  I  re- 
member. I  was  mistaken  about  the  measles  being  here  that  spring,  for 
I  was  here  during  the  whole  time  of  the  measlen ;  the  measles  were  over 
before  I  left,  Yet  it  seems  to  me  it  must  have  been  that  year.  The 
most  I  remember  about  it  is  that  I  left  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  the 
uieajsles  were  over  before  1  left. 

By  Mr.  Plumb: 

Q.  Were  the  Northern  Cheyennes  here  when  the  measles  were  here? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PLUivrB.  That  is  the  main  thing. 

Witness.  They  were  here,  and  very  much  afraid  of  the  measles.  All 
the  mission  children  had  them,  and  all  recovered ;  they  were  attended 
by  white  doctors,  and  obeyed  their  instructions  as  to  treatment.  But 
in  the  camps  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  doctor's  orders;  they  would 
get  convalescent,  and  go  out  in  the  cool  evening  air,  and  taike  cold  and 
die. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  rations  issued  to  the  In- 
dians by  the  government? — A.  My  opinion  on  that  point  is  that  the 
rations  were  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  starving,  but  not  sufficient  to 
keep  them  from  suffering  the  pains  of  hunger.  They  were  used  to  eat- 
ing more  meat  than  they  got  for  rations;  yet  they  got  enough  to  keep 
them  alive. 

Q.  In  their  own  way  of  living  they  eat  more  meat  than  bread  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  greatly  prefer  meat  to  bread. 

Q.  The  resnlt  is,  when  th«y  get  rations  of  meat  they  go  to  work  at 
once  and  use  it  up? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  eat  scarcel}*^  anything  with  it; 
and  after  that  they  eat  what  is  left,  and  what  they  do  not  like  as  well 
as  they  do  the  meat. 

Q.  If  they  would  do  as  white  people  do,  eat  bread  with  meat,  would 
the  rations  then  be  KufficieutY — A.  I  think  they  would;  they  might  live 
pretty  comfortably  if  they  would  divide  it  up  in  that  way;  but  they 
U€ver  do. 
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Q.  You,  beinij  absent  from  home  for  some  time  before  tbey  left,  clo 
not  of  your  own  personal  knowlejljje  know  what  occurred?— A.  Ni»,  sir. 

Q.  When  yon  retarued,  yoa  came  down  with  Little  Chief  and  his 
bandY — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  them  when  they  had  the  interview  with  the  offi- 
cers which  resulted  in  their  coming  away? — A.  I  was  with  theui  when 
the  interview  with  General  Sheridan  occurred.  They  had  heard  from 
General  Miles  that  they  were  to  come  <lown,  and  he  had  sent  them  as 
far  as  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  with  no  definite  orders.  I  was  or- 
dered to  go  to  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  get  some  Indians  that  were 
there,  and  take  them  to  Chicago.  From  there  they  were  to  be  broiighc 
down  here  to  join  the  Southern  Oheyennes — it  having  been  decided  by 
the  government  that  all  the  Northern  Oheyennes  should  join  the  South- 
ern Cheyeunes  down  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  expression  of  feeling  did  they  give  upon  learning  of  that 
decision  ? — A.  They  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied  ;  they  said  they 
would  much  prefer  to  remain  in  the  North,  in  the  Yellowstone  and 
Tongue  River  country ;  they  said  if  they  could  be  allowed  to  remain 
there  they  would  be  willing  to  do  anything  the  government  would  re- 
quire of  them ;  would  scout  for  the  government  against  its  enemies^,  In- 
dian or  otherwise,  or  farm,  or  do  anything  else  there;  but  they  were 
very  unwilling  to  come  here.  Still,  they  did  not  say  they  would  not 
come ;  they  said  they  would  come  if  they  had  to.  They  were  told  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  send  them  down  that  fall  by  rail- 
road and  steamboat ;  it  was  now  November.  They  begged  tp  be  allowed 
to  remain  at  Fort  Lincoln  until  spring,  and  then  be  allowed  to  come 
down  by  land  on  their  ponies;  if  the  government  would  issue  rations, 
they  would  rather  furnish  their  own  transportation,  and  come  in  that 
way,  as  it  would  be  pleasauter  and  healthier  than  to  be  carried  on 
cars  and  steamboats.  This  request  was  granted.  General  Sheridan 
said  he  would  send  me  to  come  down  here  with  them ;  they  had  asked 
for  me  to  come  down  with  them.  When  I  went  up  there,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  following  April,  I  went  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  Little  Chief! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  appears  to  be  very  much  dissatisfied? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very 
much.  He  does  not  talk  like  ever  being  satisfied,  thongh  he  always 
says  that  he  will  not  act  as  foolish  as  Dull  Knife  did ;  still  he  may  say 
so,  thinking  he  may  not  have  to  do  it.  Ho  probably.thinks  it  is  policy 
to  say  so.  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did  do,  on  the  way  down.  A  csonple 
of  exciting  events  occurred  that  the  young  men  would  as  soon  have 
fought  about  as  to  have  given  up  to,  but  he  was  the  main  instrument 
in  preserving  peace.  At  the  disarming  of  the  Indians  at  Sidney,  and 
their  partial*  dismounting  at  the  Nortli  Fork  of  the  Canadian  by  Clar- 
ence Mai;ck,  they  argued  that  they  were  very  much  wronged,  as  these 
arms  hud  been  given  them  after  the  partial  surrender  of  their  arms  and 
horses  to  General  Miles,  in  the  spring  of  1875.  After  that  surrender 
and  disarming  and  dismounting,  they  were  armed  and  mounted  again 
to  serve  as  scouts,  to  reward  them  for  valuable  antl  faithful  services, 
and  told  that  they  could  keep  their  arms^;\nd  also  keep  their  horses  to 
travel  down  to  the  Indian  Territory  with.  They  said  they  never  had 
done  anything  to  forfeit  the  good  will  of  the  government,  and  they 
thought  that  tbey  ought  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  horses  and  arms 
as  had  been  promised  them.  ^ 

Q.  What  number  of  Indians  attach  themselves  now  to  Little  Chief 
here,  so  far  as  you  know  ! — A.  After  his  arrival  here  about  twelve  fam- 
ilies left  him — expressed  themselves  reconciled  to  remaining  in  this 
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country,  never  expecting  to  go  back  north.  All  the  rest  remain  with 
him,  still  hoping  to  go  back  north  some  time.  Tiien  there  are  some 
thirty  other  tamilies,  of  tht'tiist.  band  of  Northern  Cht-yennes  that  came 
down  here,  but  who  did  not  choose  to  break  away  witii  iIim  resr. 

Q.  How  many  does  that  make  under  his  leadership  in  all  ? — A.  That 
makes  about  sixty-odd  lodges  that  are  under  his  iiitluence  and  ackuowl. 
edjre  him  as  their  leader. 

Q.  They  look  to  a  return  north  yet? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  they  thought 
they  could  go  with  tlie  permission  of  ihe  govern uient,  as  near  as  I  can 
understand,  there  would  at  least  ninety  families  go  back ;  but  after 
hearing  the  dt^cision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  part  of  these 
families  left  Little  Chief  and  gave  up  all  hopes  of  being  allowed  to  go 
north. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  The  importance  of  the  chiefs  is 
diminished  somewhat,  is  it  not,  by  the  mode  of  distributing  rations 
here  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  that  probably  has  anything  to  do  with  Little 
Chief's  position  on  this  question  ?  Do  you  suppose  he  would  rather 
have  about  him  a  body  of  Indians  who  wonld  acknowledge  him  as  their 
chief,  and  whom  he  conld  have  more  completely  under  his  control  than 
can  be  the  case  heref — A.  I  do  not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
his  feelings  in  regard  to  going  back  north.  He  has  had  more  with  him 
since  he  came  than  he  had  before  the  outbreak  of  1878 ;  long  before  he 
got  here  and  saw  the  country,  before  he  ever  started,  he  was  always  iu 
hopes  he  would  be  allowed  to  go  back. 

Q.  Did  he  claim  that  it  had  been  promised  him  that  in  case  this  coun< 
try  did  not  suit  him  he  would  be  allowed  to  return! — A.  He  claims  that 
General  Miles  told  him  that.  I  was  interpreter  for  General  Sheridan, 
and  Sheridan  did  not  tell  him  that;  he  told  him,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  government  intended  to  remove  all  the  Northern  Cheyennes  down 
here  to  stay,  and  make  their  home  henceforth  with  the  Southern  Chey- 
ennes. 

Q.  This  interview  with  Sheridan  was  after  their  tidk  with  Miles! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  promises  General  Sheridan  did  make  them,  if  any.— 
A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember, *he  told  them  that  this  was  a  fine  country 
for  Indians;  that  there  was  still  considerable  game  here;  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  hunt;  that  the  country  was  a  large  one,  and  one 
that  they  could  promise  more  safely  would  always  be  set  apart  for  the 
Indians,  and  would  not  be  taken  up  by  white  men.  Up  north,  he  said, 
it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  whites  wonld  take  the  whole 
country  away,  as  they  had  taken  the  Black  Hills  away.  He  said 
the  government  had  decided  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Chey- 
ennes to  remove.  He  said  he  liked  the  Cheyennes  especially,  and  would 
like  to  do  what  would  be  best  for  them.  They  mentioned  to  General 
Sheriflan  about  having  these  arms  that  General  Miles  had  given  them, 
and  asked<  him  whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  retain  those  arms. 
The  General  told  them  that  when  the  arms  had  been  given  them  with 
these  promises  they  wonld  be  allowed  to  keep  them.  Then  they  men- 
tioned the  horses  that  General  Miles  had  given  them,  and  General  Sher- 
idan promised  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  keep  them  also.  They  had 
a  lot  of  other  things  which  they  had  captured  which  the  General  said 
should  not  be  taken  away  from  them. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Captured  by  these  Cheyennes,  while  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
meut,  from  hostile  Indians  ? — A.  So  I  understand.    A  part  of  them 
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were  what  tbey  had  sarrendered  themaelvea,  that  afterwards  were  pv^n 
back  to  them.  Their  arms  were  ^iveii  back  to  them  in  order  to  n^arm 
them,  to  act  as  scouts  for  the  ^overnmeDt,  but  most,  if  not  all,  of  thoiie 
arms  had  been  captured  by  them,  while  actiug  for  the  go verument,  from 
the  hostile  Kez  Percys  and  Sioux. 

By  the  Ohaiuman  : 

Q.  What  kiud  of  arms  were  they  t — A.  Springfield  rifles  and  Sharps 
carbines,  generally. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  committee  whatever  opinions  you  may  have 
as  to  the  best  means  of  inducing  Indians  to  become  self-supporting, 
whether  by  farming,  herding,  or  both  ;  speaking  of  ail  the  Indians  on 
the  agency? — A.  I  have  been  thiukiug  a  great  deal  about  that,  for  a 
good  while.  I  think  this  country  is  particularly  adapted  to  stockrais< 
in<:r«  I  think  the  Indians  of  this  country  would  take  more  kindly  to 
stock-raising  than  to  any  other  means  of  supporting  themselves.  They 
are  raised  from  tboyhood  up  to  be  herdsmen— rherding  their  horses. 
There  is  plenty  of  grass  here,  a  good  range  for  cattle.  The  cattle  would 
not  require  to  be  fed,  winter  nor  summer.  There  is  no  need  to  cut  hay 
for  cattle. 

Q.  Herding  is  in  accordance  with  their  previous  habits! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  young  men  are  brought  up  to  that  occupation.  The  two  occu- 
patious  of  their  life  are  hunting  and  herding. 

Q.  And  farming  is  opposed  to  their  habits? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have 
always  been  a  nomadic  people,  accustomed  to  roaming  here  and  there. 
The  Gheyenues,  and  other  Indians  on  this  reservation,  are  not  like  some 
of  the  Eastern  Indians,  who  dwell  in  permanent  villages.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  roam  over  a  country  of  several  hundred  miles,  fol- 
lowing the  buffalo  and  changing  camp. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  great  change  can  be  made  in  the  hab- 
its of  the  older  Indians,  or  those  of  middle  age  and  upwards,  or  will 
these  have  to  die  out  and  a  new  race  come  up  ? — A.  t  think  a  new  race 
will  have  to  come  up  before  there  is  any  very  radical  change.  The  old 
men  are,  many  of  them,  willing  to  have  a  change,  but  do  not  want  to 
be  active  in  the  change.  They  are  satisfied  to  have  plenty  to  eat  and 
smoke.  Men  who  are  now  twenty  to  thirty  years  old  cannot  get  over 
their  old  ideas,  thinking  any  kind  of  work  like  farming  is  degrading — 
only  an  occupation  for  women,  of  which  men  are  ashamed. 

Bv  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  the  Indian  women  themselves  oppose 
the  men  going  to  farming? — A.  Yes,  sir;  especially  the  young  men. 
The  women  are  ready  to  blister  their  bands,  and  work  themselves  to 
de»th,  to  save  the  young  men  from  the  disgrace  of  working. 

Q.  Is  this  the  notion  of  the  women  themselves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  any 
mother  who  has  a  son  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old,  would  think  it 
degrading  for  him  to  go  out  into  the  field  and  hold  a  plow.  She  would 
rather  work  herself  to  death  to  keep  him  dressed  up  in  the  old  style, 
with  beaded  moccasins  and  strouding  leggings,  and  carry  a  lance  and 
bow  and  distinguish  himself  in  hunting. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  But  a  considerable  number  of  these  Arapahoes  and  Southern  Ohe}'- 
ennes  have  made  improvements,  we  are  told? — A.  Yes,  sir,  some  of 
them;  they  have  found  out  that  in  order  to  live  at  all  they  most  give 
up  their  former  roving  habits,  and  adopt  the  white  men's  mode  of  living. 
There  is  no  hunting  in  all  this  southern  country  sufficient  to  support 
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tbem  withonc  the  aid  of  the  government.  There  is  nowhere  that  they 
can  go  but  that  the  goTernment  can  get  aronnd  them  and  force  them  in. 
They  did  think  that  the  Staked  Plains  would  serve  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  them,  for  years  to  come ;  but  they  have  discovered  their  error  in  re- 
gard to  that,  and  have  now  come  to  understand  very  well  that  there  is 
nowhere  that  they  can  go  that  the  government  cannot  lay  its  hand  upon 
them. 

Q.  Since  when  has  this  notable  change  come  about  f — A.  Since  the 
war  of  1874. 

Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians to  take  up  the  little  farms,  or  patches,  is  extending  and  increas- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  increasing,  and  it  will  continue  to  increase, 
especially  among  the  southern  Indians,  if  they  do  not  have  any  serious 
failure;  if  the  seasons  do  not  get  so  bad  that  all  their  year's  labor  re- 
sults in  nothing;  anything  of  that  sort  would  disappoint  tbem  so  that 
they  would  never  want  to  undertake  it  again. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  a  change  of  policy  in  this  (direction :  Saying 
to  these  Indians,  in  substance,  wherever  a  family  will  go  out  and  take 
up  for  itself  a  piece  of  land,  the  government  will  deliver  to  the  head  of 
that  family  four  or  five  cows,  with  which  to  commence  raising  cattle; 
do  yon  think  that  would  tend  further  to  increase  still  further  this  dispo- 
sition I — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  in  that  direction; 
but  I  think  it  would  result  about  as  well  to  speak  about  the  cattle  alone; 
to  give  so  many  cattle  to  each  family,  and  let  them  bunch  them  up  to 
suit  themselves — five,  ten,  or  fifteen  families  together,  here  and  there. 
This  would  almost  of  necessity  result  in  their  wanting  to  select  places, 
and  they  would  finally  settle  on  pieces  of  laud,  and  raise  a  little  in  the 
way  of  crops,  here  and  there. 

Q.  Would  they  be  a])t  to  keep  these  cattle,  and  raise  other  cattle  from 
them,  or  would  they  kill  them  and  eat  them  when  they  got  a  little  beef- 
hungry  f — A.  I  think  they  would  keep  them,  as  a  rule,  after  having  a 
thorough '  understanding  of  the  intention  of  the  government  in  giving 
them  these  cattle. 

Q.  Would  it  increase  the  probability  of  their  keeping  the  cattle,  to 
have  the  Indians  make  an  agreement,  a  promise  on  receiving  them,  that 
they  would  not  slaughter  them  ? — A.  I  think  they  ought  to  have  that 
understanding,  have  it  explained  to  them  thoroughly,  before  doing  any 
such  thing. 

Q.  And  that  failure  to  comply  might  bring  with  it  some  unpleasant 
consequences — stoppage  of  rations,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  their  keeping  promises  of  that  kind? — A.  They  do 
not  consider  such  promises  very  binding;  but  If  they  thoroughly  believed 
there  was  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  stop  their  rations, 
or  inflict  some  other  penalty  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  inflict,  it  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  restrain  them. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  you  came  the  last  part  of  the  journey 
with  the  first  band  of  Northern  Cheyenues — the  Dull  Knife  band  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  met  them  at  Persimmon  Creek,  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 
here,  and  came  back  here  with  them. 

Q.  Did  you  discover  that  they  had  arms  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms? — A.  They  had  many  Springfield  carbines, 
such  as  the  cavalry  use  now.    Then  they  had  Sharpe's  rifles,  and  Win- 
chester rifles,  muzzle-loading  guns,  pistols,  revolvers,  &c. 
10  CH 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  tbey  did  with  those  arms  after  they  got  down 
here  f — A.  1  aappose  they  were  allowed  to  keep  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  or  not  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember 
of  their  being  compelled  to  give  them  np. 

Q.  How  was  it  about  ammunition  ? — A.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  ammu- 
nition among  them,  I  remember;  a  good  many  of  them  wore  belts,  with 
cartridges  in  them,  in  sight. 

Q.  How  were  the  Little  Chief  band,  that  you  accompanied  down  liere, 
supplied  with  ammunition  f — A.  I  got  permission  at  various  points  to 
draw  ammunition  and  issue  to  them,  for  the  purpose  ol  hunting. 

Q.  Do  the  Indians  ever  prepare  their  beef  as  salted  meat  I — A.  No, 
sir;  buffalo  eating  Indians  never  cure  their  food  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  they  use  much  sale  in  their  food  at  all  ? — ^A.  They  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  this  natural  salt  of  the  plains,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Do  they  use  it  regularly  in  their  diet,  or  only  at  intervals  f — A. 
Only  at  intervals  ;  they  seem  to  get  salt-hungry  once  in  a  while ;  ordit 
narily  they  do  ndt  ukc  it,  in  cooking  or  otherwise.  When  they  use  salt 
at  all,  they  generally  take  rock-salt,  and  in  boiling  meal  take  a  little  of 
the  beeftea  and  dissolve  the  salt  in  it,  and  dip  their  meat  in  the  salt 
broth, 

Q.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  school  children  f — A.  Very  little  ;  I 
have  been  in  the  mission  two  or  three  times  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  can  judge,  are  they  improving  in  knowledge  and 
becoming  civilized! — A.  I  think  they  are  improving  some,  but  I  think 
very  slowly.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  much  about  that,  but  in  my 
meeting  with  the  children  I  have  not  heard  any  of  them  speak  English 

at  all. 

Q.  Are  the  Indians  averse  to  having  their  children  speak  English  I — 
A.  No ;  but  the  children  appear  to  be  averse  to  it  themselves ;  they 
seem  to  be  ashamed,  thinking  that  they  do  not  speak  it  properly ;  the  sis- 
ter of  George  Bent  can  speak  English  pretty  well ;  but  she  will  never 
talk  any  English  to  me,  nor  to  anybody  else  that  she  thinks  can  under- 
stand her  native  tongue. 

Q.  After  Little  Chief  came  back  from  Washington,  did  you  observe 
any  change  in  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  his  people  I  Did  they  still  talk 
and  act  as  if  they  expected  to  go  away,  or  did  they  appear  to  become 
more  reconciled  to  their  fate  ? — A.  I  observed  that  a  portion  of  the 
Northern  Gheyennes,  when  they  found  out  what  had  been  the  decision 
of  the  government,  talked  and  acted  as  if  they  had  given  up  all  idea  of 
going  back  north.  But  Little  Chief  said  before  he  got  here  that  he  had 
understood  that  an  election  took  place  every  five  years,  when  a  new 
President  was  elected,  and  he  said  that  he  hoped  under  another  admin- 
istration his  application  might  be  more  successful,  and  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  go  back  north.  He  asked  me  if  this  "  Big  Eyes  ^ — that 
was  what  he  called  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — would  be  changed, 
too,  when  the  new  administration  came  in.  I  told  him  I  thought  he 
would.  He  said  he  thought  his  chances  would  be  better  then  ;  he  said 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  thorough  change  in  the  govern- 
ment and  try  a  new  party.  That  was  actually  an  idea  of  his  own — about 
there  being  more  hopes  for  him  under  a  new  administration. 

Q.  What  did  they  mean  by  "  Big  Eyes"  ?— A.  That  is  the  name  Lit- 
tle Chief  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  referring  to  his  organs  of 
vision. 

Q.  Because  he  wore  spectacles  ? — A.  They  did  not  refer  to  his  spec- 
tacles, but  to  the  fact  that  his  eyes  looked  large. 
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By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Is  that  the  name  they  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  gen- 
erally f — A.  No,  sir;  only  to  the  present  Secretary,  The  Indians  give 
names  to  persons  generally  from  some  pecaliarity ;  and  they  noticed  his 
eyes.  They  soon  get  up  a  name  for  any  person  whom  they  have  much 
talk  with,  or  contact  with. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  What  is  the  name,  in  the  original  Cheyenne  language,  correspond- 
ing to  "  Big  Eyes"! — A.  It  is  '*  Mah-hah'  Ich'  hon";  "  Mahhah' "  means 
**  big,"  and  "  Ich'hon  "  is  "  eye." 

Q.  When  Little  Chief  and  his  band  were  at  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln, 
were  they  at  an  agency  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  at  the  post;  there  was 
no  agency  there. 

Q.  How  were  they  supplied  with  food  ? — A.  They  were  fed  by  the 
military  there. 


SEBASTIAN  GUNTHER. 

Fort  Reno,  Ind.  Ter.,  August  21, 1879. 
Capt.  Sebastian  Gunther  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Question.  Were  you  connected  with  the  forces  that  pursued  the  North- 
ern Cheyennes  when  they  broke  out  in  the  fall  of  1878  f — Answer.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  were  in  command  of  one  company  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  go  on  and  state  in  narrative  form  what  transpired  dur- 
ing that  pursuit? — A.  On  the  evening  of  September  5  the  information 
was  received  at  this  post  that  some  of  these  Northern  Cheyennes  had 
left  the  reservation,  or  were  about  to  leave.  Two  companies  of  cavalry, 
of  forty  men  each,  were  sent  out,  and  the  order  was  given,  because  it 
was  now  already  night,  to  go  near  the  Indian  encampment,  and  encamp 
there  for  thp  night;  and  in  the  morning,  if  the  Indians  had  left,  we  were 
to  follow  their  trail,  and  pursue  them,  and  bring  them  to  this  post.  The 
next  morning,  when  we  came  near  the  Cheyenne  camp,  we  sent  some 
scouts  in  front ;  these  scouts  came  back  and  reported  to  us  that  the 
Indians  were  all  there.  The  commanding  officer,  who  was  in  command 
of  both  companies — his  name  was  Major  Eeudlebrock — turned  back 
toward  the  post.  After  we  camped  within  three  miles  of  the  post,  Major 
Mizner  sent  word  that  we  should  return  and  encamp  up  near  the  In- 
dians. At. this  the  commanding  officer  crossed  the  river  again,  and  we 
encamped  within  between  eight  and  nine  miles  from  the  post.  From 
what  I  learned  afterward,  the  Indians  left  that  place  and  moved  right 
across  into  the  sand-hills,  and  fortified  themselves. 

Q.  Where  are  those  sand-hills  ! — A.  They  are  about  twelve  or  thir- 
teen miles  from  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Canadian,  the  north  side.  Af- 
ter it  was  ascertained  that  the  Indians  had  moved  and  fortified  them- 
selves in  the  sandhills,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  expedition  sent 
Lieutenant  Wilder  to  this  post,  notifying  the  commanding  officer  here 
that  the  Indians  had  moved  their  camp  and  were  in  the  sandhills, 
and  had  fortified   themselves    there.    Major   Rendlebrock  requested 
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that  artillery  be  sent  out,  as  wc  would  have  to  shell  them.  LientenaDt 
Wilder  returned,  1  caiiuot  tell  whether  that  same  night  or  the  next 
morning,  without  artillery.  That  was  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Everything  was  quiet  then  for  awhile.  A  great  many  Indians  came 
into  our  camp,  all  well  armed.  Some  had  as  much  as  two  belt^  stocked 
with  ammunition. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September  Lieutenant  Wood  came  out 
with  a  wagon  and  five  days' rations  for  the  whole  command.  He  also 
brought  information  that  the  Indians  had  left  the  night  previous,  and 
orders  that  we  should  pursue  them  immediately.  The  rations  were  im- 
mediately divided  and  packed  on  pack-mules.  In  about  an  hour 
we  found  the  trail.  The  trail  first  led  across  the  river,  to  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  Then  they  marched  eight  or  nine  miles  on  this  side.  Then 
they  crossed  the  river  again  and  took  a  northwesterly  course.  Tbey 
traveled  through  the  brakes  of  the  Kingfisher,  a  very  rough  country. 
After  coming  to  the  head  of  these  brakes  they  crossed  the  prairie  and 
crossed  the  Cimarron.  Then  they  halted  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cimar- 
ron, at  a  place  called  Turkey  Springs.  There  we  found  them  on  the 
13th  of  September.  • 

When  we  approached  the  rough  country,  where  the  Indians  were 
supposed  to  be,  we  heard  a  loud  voice  in  the  cedar  brake.  It  was  the 
voice  of  an  Indian.  Then  we  were  sure  that  the  Indians  were  near 
there.  As  soon  as  we  got  over  a  very  high  knoll,  over  the  broken 
country  we  could  see  the  Indians,  about  a  mile  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge.  We  approached  to  within  half  a  mile  of  them,  when  we  were  in 
between  two  cations.  After  we  got  in,  we  found  ourselves  surrounded 
by  the  Indians.  They  were  already  lying  in  the  caiions,  waiting  for  us, 
although  a  majority  of  the  Indians  showed  themselves  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  further  up,  on  rising  ground.  Some  few  Indians  then  rode  within 
two  hundred  yards,  backward  and  forward,  as  all  Indians  do  before  a 
battle.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  expedition  sent  out  an  Arapa- 
hoe scout,  to  find  out  whether  these  Indians  would  surrender.  In  fact, 
he  ordered  the  Arapahoe  scout  to  go  out  and  urge  the  Indians  to  sur- 
render and  come  into  this  agency  peaceably.  The  Arapahoe  went  out, 
and  was  not  satisfied  with  telling  them  that  they  should  come  into  the 
reservation  again,  but  he  threw  up  his  blankets,  and  made  different  In- 
dian signs  for  tljem  to  come  in,  and  the  commanding  officer  would  like 
it  if  there  would  not  be  any  fight.  They  sent  word  back  that  they  were 
ready flto  fight,  and  that  they  would  fight;  that  they  would  not  come 
back  to  the  agency. 

So  the  battle  commenced.  We  fired  first.  The  instant  we  fired,  the 
Indians  fired  from  the  two  canons  right  and  left  of  us;  and  also  from 
our  rear ;  there  were  two  caiions  in  our  rear.  In  fact,  we  were  nearly 
surrounded.  We  fought  the  Indians  there  all  day.  We  could  not  make 
any  advance  on  them,  because  it  was  a  very  rough  country,  and  they 
held  all  the  advantageous  places.  In  short,  we  found  that  the  Indians 
were  too  strong  for  us.  So  we  were  lying  there  in  line  of  battle  all  that 
day,  and  all  that  night,  until  the  next  morning,  about  seven  o'clock. 
We  had  been  without  water  all  day  and  all  night,  and  had  bad  bad 
vrater  the  day  previous ;  so  the  commanding  officer  was  compelled  to 
fall  back.  We  fell  back  about  five  miles,  the  way  we  went,  but  not 
more  than  three  miles  in  a  straight  line,  where  we  found  water.  The 
commanding  officer  had  an  idea  that  we  would  have  to  fall  back  fifteen 
miles  to  where  we  had  encamped  two  days  before.  We  were  lying  there 
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all  day.    We  fixed  np  the  drags  for  the  wounded ;  we  had  three  wounded 
men. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth  we  started  for  Port  Supply.  We  had  no 
doctor  along  with  us ;  and,  besides,  all  the  officers  were  of  the  opinion 
that  we  were  not  strong  enough  to  fight  the  Indians,  and  that  we  oughts 
to  get  reinforcements,  at  the  same  time  turning  over  the  wounded  at 
that  place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  a  detachment  of  forty  men  was  sent  out 
from  Fort  Supply  to  find  a  company  which  had  been  sent  out  before, 
and  was  expected  to  be  all  cut  off  from  us.  But  this  company  could 
not  be  found.  So  the  next  day  the  balance  of  Major  Bendlcbrock's 
command  went  out  and  took  the  same  road,  and  traveled  toward  Fort 
Dodge.  We  found  the  detachment  which  had  been  sent  out  the  day 
previous,  at  the  Cimarron  River.  The  commanding  officer  of  that  de> 
tachment  was  Lieutenant  Wooil.  He  reported  that  he  could  not  find 
the  missing  company,  and  that  from  what  he  could  learn  the  company 
had  probaly  gone  to  Fort  Dodge. 

The  next  day  we  took  up  the  road  for  Fort  Dodge.  When  we  came 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  that  post  we  were  met  by  two  couriers,  who 
had  been  sent  out  by  Colonel  Lewi^,  who  was  in  command  at  Fort 
Dodge.  The  couriers  brought  us  word  that  the  Indians  were  very  strong, 
and  had  shown  themselves  at  the  bead  of  Sand  Creek  ;  and  that  Captain 
Hemphill  and  that  same  company  that  started  from  Camp  Supply,  and 
a  company  of  infantry,  had  gone  up  on  the  railroad,  and  would  cross 
the  Arkansas  at  a  place  called  Cimarron  Station,  and  from  there  would 
move  down  on  Crooked  Creek  and  meet  us.  When  this  order  was  re- 
ceived it  was  night  already,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  this  expedi- 
tion went  into  camp  near  some  water-holes. 

The  next  morning  we  struck  across  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and 
found  one  cavalry  company  and  the  infantry  company  near  Crooked 
Creek.  I  would  here  like  to  state  to  the  honorable  Senators  that  if  they 
should  desire  me  to  give  the  exact  dates  of  all  these  marches,  I  should 
have  to  refer  to  my  memorandum  book. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  matter  particularly. 

Witness.  Well,  we  arrived  at  Sand  Creek — I  remember  that  date — 
on  the  21st  of  September.  The  evening  after  wo  got  into  camp  the  In- 
dians came  in  force  and  attacked  us.  When  the  command  was  started 
out  to  face  the  Indians  it  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sunset ;  dark  came 
on  soon,  and  the  Indians  dispersed. 

The  next  morning  the  commanding  officer  tried  to  find  the  trail  of  the 
Indians;  and  after  marching  about  a  mile  we  found  it.  We  marched 
on  about  seven  miles,  and  found  the  Indians  in  number  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  Sand  Creek.  Our  column  was  made  up,  and  an  attack  was 
immediately  made  upon  them.  But  the  Indians  were  very  strongly 
fortified ;  they  were  all  in  rifle-pits.  We  fought  them  there  all  day,  but 
without  success.  In  the  evening  we  withdrew,  and  went  into  camp 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  below,  at  a  place  where  we  could  get  water. 
The  next  morning,  early,  some  citizens,  who  had  come  along  with  us, 
went  up  near  the  place  where  we  had  had  the  battle  the  day  previous, 
and  after  a  while  came  back  with  the  report  that  the  Indians  had  left. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  What  day  was  this  of  the  battle  on  Sand  Creek  !— A.  It  was  the 
22d  of  September.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  we  again  started  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Indians ;  we  followed  their  trail  all  day  and  at  night  camped 
on  Crooked  Creek.    Next  morning  we  took  up  the  march  after  them 
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again.  We  foand  where  they  had  crossed  the  Arkansas  about  seven 
miles  above  the  town  of  Oimarron.  On  that  day  Oolonel  Lewis,  with 
tWQ  companies  of  cavalry  and  one  company  of  infantry,  joined  the  com- 
mand that  Major  Rendlebrock  had  commanded  and  took  command  of 
the  whole. 

Early  the  next  morning,  after  Colonel  Lewis  had  joined  the  command, 
we  again  took  up  the  march.  After  two  days'  marches  we  found  the 
Indians  in  a  very  rough  country,  at  a  place  called  Punished*  Woman's 
Fork.  At  first  we  camped  within  a  mile  of  where  we  afterward  found 
the  Indians.  We  found  evidences  that  they  had  camped  there  the 
uight  previous.  In  fact,  there  were  all  the  signs  that  they  had  left 
there  but  three  or  four  hours  before.  After  we  had  come  about  a  mile 
farther,  the  Indians  appeared  about  eight  hundred  yards  from  us  on  the 
blufts  in  numbers  and  fired  on  us.  We  were  then  in  a  narrow  valley  or 
ravine.  The  left-hand  side  was  protected  by  high  bluffs  and  the  right 
hand  side  by  a  very  boggy  creek.  The  Indians  then  made  the  first  at- 
tack. Our  command  was  immediately  deployed,  but  the  time  was  a 
little  limited,  and  when  we  got  within  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  Indians,  or  where  they  had  been,  all  fortified  within  stone 
works,  it  got  to  be  very  dark,  and  the  night  was  very  stormy.  At  that 
time  Colonel  Lewis  had  already  been  wounded  and  brought  back  with 
the  ambulance  to  the  rear.  Major  Mauck  took  command  of  the  whole 
party.  He  concluded  he  would  keep  the  troops  there  all  night,  in  order 
to  make  the  Indians  surrender  the  next  morning.  But  there  was  one 
company  of  infantry,  which  had  got  there  too  late,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
caiion,  where  the  Indians  had  been,  and  the  commanding  officer  was  of 
the  opinion  that  if  he  should  leave  the  troops  there  all  night,  in  case 
there  should  be  any  firing,  it  might  lead  to  a  mistake  between  ourselves, 
as  we  were  facing  each  other  and  only  about  two  hundred  yards  apart. 

The  next  morning  we  found  that  the  Indians  had  left.  A  great  many 
horses  had  been  killed  in  the  canon  the  evening  previous,  and  a  great 
many  packs  had  been  left  there  on  account  of  the  horses  having  been 
lost.  The  property  was  immediately  destroyed,  and  the  pursuit  after 
the  Indians  was  taken  up  again.  We  followed  them  clear  above  Sid- 
ney, Neb.  But  Major  Thornburg,  who  had  been  sent  up  from  Fort 
Wallace,  was  in  our  front  with  fresh  animals,  and  our  orders  were,  to 
find  the  same  trail  that  MiyorThoruburgh  was  on,  and  after  we  got  a 
little  north  of  Sidney  Barracks,  Major  Mauck,  who  was  in  command  of 
this  expedition,  received  iutbrmatiou  that  during  the  night  the  Indians 
had  scattered  among  the  sand  hills  in  front  of  Major  Thornburgb,  and 
that  he  could  now  use  bis  own  discretion  as  to  what  further  to  do.  The 
horses  we  had  about  half  of  them  had  given  out,  and  he  concluded 
that  it  was  impossible  to  catch  up  with  Major  Thornburgh's  command, 
so  he  went  into  Sidney  Barracks. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  That  terminated  the  pursuits — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  evidences  yon  saw  of  outrages  committed  by  Indians 
upon  the  citizens. — A.  We  buried  one  man  who  was  at  the  head  of 
some  cattle  men  on  Sand  Creek ;  that  was  where  we  found  the  first  dead 
man.  I  did  not  see  him  myself,  but  the  commanding  officer  sent  him 
up  to  the  soldiers,  who  buried  him.  We  saw  no  more  dead  men  till  we 
came  to  the  Sappa  Valley.  There  I  saw  in  one  place,  about  fifty 
yards  from  a  house,  three  bodies ;  they  were  lying  about  as  close  to  each 

*  Observe  that  the  other  witnesses  called  this  ''Famished  Woman's  Fork.'' 
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other  as  the  length  of  this  table.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  they  had  been 
at  work  down  in  the  field,  near  by  the  house,  and  had  started  to  ran 
for  the  hoase,  when  the  Indians  had  cut  them  off  and  killed  them.  One 
of  them  was  shot  through  the  forehead ;  the  next  in  the  right  or  left 
eye,  and  the  third  was  shot  through  the  breast.  From  the  shooting,  it 
looked  as  if  they  bad  been  surrounded  and  shot  by  men  who  were  very 
olose  to  them. 

Within  a  half  a  mile,  or  probably  within  six  hundred  yards,  of  where 
we  found  these  three  bodies,  we  found  three  little  children,  who  were  in 
their  night-clothes;  the  oldest  was  about  eight  years  old,  and  she  was 
taking  care  of  the  youngest  one ;  she  reported  that  her  father  had  been 
killed  and  she  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  her  mother.  Major 
Mauck  immediately  ordered  a  few  scouts,  who  were  with  us,  to  take 
these  children  back  to  some  houses  which  we  had  passed  the  day  pre- 
vious.   Several  other  persons  were  reported  killed  by  the  scouts. 

Q.  Bow  many  in  number,  do  you  think  T — A.  The  first  report  when 
we  went  up  was  that  there  were  forty-two  persons  killed,  but  by  the 
time  we  came  back,  we  heard  that  the  number  was  only  twenty-three. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  evidences  of  females  being  outraged  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  the  scouts  asked  some  of  the  women  about  that,  and  they  partly 
acknowledged  that  they  had  been  outraged. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  evidences  of  the  destruction  of  property  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal. 

Q.  What  were  they  T — A.  At  one  house,  or  not  far  from  it,  I  saw  three 
dead  bodies;  that  house  was  completely  ransacked;  there  was  not  a 
chicken,  dog,  cat,  nothing  whatever  left  alive;  all  the  feather-beds  and 
furniture  bad  been  destroyed ;  so  was  the  flour  and  other  eatables  which 
tbd  family  had  had  in  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  evidences  of  cattle-camps  being  plundered,  stock 
stolen,  or  horses  taken  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  report  was  made  to  us  that 
they  hnd  gathered  up  and  stolen  all  the  stock  in  the  country  they  passed 
through. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  as  an  officer  of  the  Array,  what  was  the  difficulty 
that  you  did  not  bring  those  Indians  back  t — A.  In  the  first  place,  the 
first  difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  was  right  at  this  post ;  the  force  here  was 
not  sufficient ;  we  had  not  enough  troops  here ;  if  we  had  had  more 
troops  we  could  have  held  the  Indians  right  out  here  where  they  had 
fortified  themselves. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  one  reason  of  the  failure  was  there  were  not 
enough  troops  in  pursuit? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  not  sufficient  force 
sent  out  after  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  the  force  was  put  in  pursuit  that  could 
be  8]>ared  from  this  post  ? — A.  From  this  post  I  think  a  few  more  men 
could  have  been  sent.  The  order  was  first  given  for  forjy  men  to  each 
company  to  go  out.  I  had  some  few  men  here  that  I  suppose  could 
have  been  spared. 

Q.  Was  the  pursuit,  under  all  the  circumstances,  followed  up  with 
vigor  on  the  part  of  the  Army  f — A.  It  was,  after  Colonel  Lewis  took 
command ;  he  had  five  companies  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry.  In 
fact,  it  was  before;  we  made  marches  to  and  from  forty-five  and  fifty- 
five  miles  a  day. 

Q.  Is  ttiere  anything  more  you  would  suggest  to  the  committee  ? — A. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  committee  that  this  post  should  be  in- 
creased ;  we  need  more  troops  here.  If  any  Indians  should  attempt  to 
break  out  again,  the  same  thing  will  occur  over  again. 
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Q.  Is  it  yoar  opinion  that  there  is  any  danger  of  an  outbreak  here 
now  f — A.  I  do  not  apprehend  any  danger  this  year. 

Q.  Are  the  Indians  any  more  oontent^ed  than  they  were  a  year  ago  ? 
— A.  I  think  they  are ;  still,  the  discontent  among  the  Indians  is  always 
here;  it  always  has  been  here;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  always  will  be 
here ;  no  matter  how  much  food  they  get,  they  are  discontented ;  the 
^Northern  Gheyennes  particularly,  because  they  want  to  go  back  to  the 
country  where  they  were  born  and  raised. 

Q.  Did  they  give  any  reasons  for  their  dislike  of  this  country  ! — A. 
The  reasons  I  heard  from  the  Indians  themselves  were,  that  they  had 
lost  so  many  mdn  down  here  by  death ;  it  was  too  sickly  here,  they  said, 
and  the  country  was  too  hot  for  them ;  then  they  wanted  to  go  bunting, 
and  they  did  not  tind  much  game  in  this  country.  These  were  the  rea- 
sons they  gave  me. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  reasons  T — A.  They  complained  that 
they  did  not  get  sufficient  food ;  but  the  Indians  complain  always  about 
that ;  if  an  Indian  has  food,  five  or  six  pounds  of  beef  a  day,  he  wants 
ten  pounds  a  day. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  take  artillery  with  you  on  the  pursuit  f— 
A.  From  here  up  to  the  brakes  it  was  impossible. 

Q.  Gould  you  not  have  taken  a  Gatling  gun  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  the  In- 
dians were  traveling  in  tbe  worst  country  to  be  found  ;  we  could  take 
no  wagons,  not  even  light  wagons,  with  us ;  at  the  place  where  the 
troops  found  them,  they  were  in  a  regular  natural  fortification  ;  and  all 
the  way  going  up  they  selected  the  roughest,  most  broken  country  to 
be  found. 


THOMAS  B.  CHASE. 

Fort  Eeno,  Ind.  Ter.,  August  21, 1879. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Ghase  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Question.  In  what  capacity  are  you  employed,  and  how«long  have 
you  been  stationed  here  I — Answer.  I  have  been  here  since  February, 
1877 ;  I  have  been  employed  part  of  the  time  as  post  surgeon,  and  a 
part  of  the  time  as  assistant  surgeon. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Indians  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, especially  the  JSTorthern  Gheyennes,  since  that  time,  as  to  their 
health  f — A.  I  know  nothing  except  by  hearsay. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  understanding? — A.  The  general 
understanding  is  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness  among 
them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  sickness  f — A.  Mostly  malarial. 

Q.  During  this  sickness  what  medical  force  has  there  been  to  take 
care  of  the  Indians  ? — A.  There  has  been  only  one  doctor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the  medical  sup- 
plies, and  especially  of  supplies  of  the  character  proper  for  tbe  sick- 
ness that  prevailed  ? — A.  They  were  very  deficient ;  the  doctor  had  not 
the  most  common  medicines  needed.  He  had  no  quinine.  I  was  over 
there  several  times,  and  the  doctor  had  scarcely  any  at  all. 

Q.  For  what  length  of  time  was  he  out  of  medicines  f — A.  The  pre- 
cise time  I  could  not  state;  but  I  know  it  was  for  several  months. 
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Q.  Wheu  was  this  ? — A.  It  was  last  year — ^1878. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  time  when  the  Northern  Gheyennes  escaped! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  the  doctor  at  the  agency  ever  made  application  to 
the  post  here  for  medical  supplies  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  freqnently ;  we  helped 
it  all  we  could. 

Q.  And  after  yon  had  helped,  was  he  still  deficient  f — A.  Yes,  sir  •,  he 
was  still  deficient. 

Q.  State  whether  one  surgeon  at  the  agency  is  sufficient  for  the  medi- 
cal care  of  five  thousand  Indians. — A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  not.  They  now 
have  two  surgeons ;  but  then  they  had  only  one. 

Q.  State  whether  at  any  time  yon  were  ever  called  over  to  the  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  medical  sup- 
plies ;  and,  if  so,  when  it  was  f — A.  It  was  in  June  or  July  of  1878. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  Northern  Gheyennes  going  off! — A.  Yes,  sir;  some 
time  prior  to  their  going  off. 

Q.  Had  the  deficiency  then  been  existing  for  some  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  absence  of  medicines  during  the  sickly  season  of  the 
year  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  diseases  were  then  mostly  prevalent  f — A.  Principally  ma- 
larial diseases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  doctor  refrained  from  visiting  the  Indians 
because  he  was  out  of  medicines  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  be  frequently  locked 
up  his  office  because  he  had  no  medicines  (ind  went  away,  because  he 
did  not  want  to  be  called  upon  by  the  Indians  when  he  could  do  noth- 
ing for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  result  was  of  this  examination  and  report 
made  by  yourself  and  Dr.  Hodge  jointly  into  the  amount  of  medical 
supplies  at  the  agency  f — A.  The  result  was  that  we  found  very  few 
medicines  of  any  kind,  and  none  at  all  of  the  kinds  worst  needed. 

Q.  I  mean,  do  you  know  whether  it  was  followed  by  any  action  on 
the  part  of  the  department  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was ;  certainly 
not  by  any  immediate  action. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  received  a  supply  of  medicines  ? — A.  I 
asked  him  several  times  whether  he  had  yet  received  his  medical  sup- 
plies, and  he  told  me  no.  I  think  I  have  since  uuderstood  that  he 
obtained  them  in  January  of  this  year. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  made  previous  requisitions  for  medical 
supplies f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  that  he  had  frequently  done  so,  and 
could  hear  nothing  from  them. 

Q.  Was  there  any  chance  to  purchase  medical  supplies  in  this  vicin- 
ity ? — A  No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  by  personal  inspection  of  the  premises,  that  he  was 
out  of  medicines  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  that  he  was  out. 

Q.  What  amount  of  medical  assistance,  what  number  of  persons,  would 
be  necessary  for  the  number  of  Indians  at  this  agency! — A.  I  should 
think  at  least  two  surgeons  and  a  steward — two  or  three  surgeons. 

Q.  State  whether  there  is  any  steward  at  the  agency. — A.  There  is  not ; 
the  doctor  bas  been  obliged  to  put  up  his  own  medicines  and  do  all  the 
work.    • 


Fort  Eeno,  Ind.  Ter.,  August  21, 18'29. 
J.  D.  Miles  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Question.   I  asked  you  whether  beef  had  been  provided  for  this  year  iu 
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full.  Yoa  said  it  had  not,  thoagh  the  precise  percentage  that  was  lack- 
ing you  did  not  know. — Answer.  No  I  do  not.  This  year  we  have  fifty 
thousand  dollars  more  than  last  year  for  the  three  agencies. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  identify  Form  C,  and  see  if  it  is  a  correct  state- 
ment!— A.  I  presnme  it  is  all  correct;  it  was  prepared  by  my  clerk  in 
my  office. 

Mr.  Plumb  requested  to  have  this  document  made  a  part  of  the  tes- 
timony, and  it  was  so  ordered.    (See  Appendix,  Exhibit  "  E.^) 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  statement  dated  September  29, 1878,  and  con- 
tained on  page  50  of  the  report  of  the  General  of  the  Army  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  the  year  1878,  to  be  correct? — A.  It  was  prepared  in 
my  office,  by  my  clerk,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  correct.    (See  appendix 
Exhibit  "  G.") 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  other  complaint  made  by  the 
Indians.  They  say  that  a  certain  description  of  goods  furnished  them 
were  of  very  inferior  quality. 

Witness.  Did  they  specify  any  particular  kind  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  They  were  wool  goods,  or  something  of  that  sort,  fur- 
nished for  clothing,  I  understood. 

Witness.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  Kentucky  jeans ;  if  a  mer- 
chant were  here  he  could  give  the  exact  names  better  than  I  can  ;  they 
are  good  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  but  they  are  not 
goods  that  can  be  strongly  recommended ;  it  is  an  all-wool  light-blue 
cloth;  they  have  it  at  the  Hampton  school.  This  that  they  get  at 
thirty-five  to  forty-three  cents  per  yard  is  by  no  means  so  good  as  that. 

Q.  Does  the  government  buy  that  or  the  Indians  f — A.  The  govern- 
ment. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  had  any  of  the  goods  of  tbe  description  called 
"  shoddy  ! — A.  I  would  not  want  to  call  this  •'  shoddy '';  it  was  a  fair 
quality  of  mixed  goods — linen  woof  and  woolen  warp. 

Q.  Is  it  made  of  the  real  fiber  of  wool,  or  of  wool  that  has  been  made 
into  cloth  before? — A«  Of  the  real  fabric,  I  think;  yet  they  do  make  a 
shoddy  of  the  cheapest,  poorest  kind ;  the  moment  you  put  your  hand 
on  it  you  can  tell  it. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  complaint  that  the  goods  will  not 
wear. — A.  They  have  not  called  my  attention  to  it ;  I  had  supposed 
they  were  wearing  well ;  it  is  not  as  good  as  a  ninety-cent  piece  of  goods 
of  course. 

Q.  While  not  the  sort  of  goods  you  can  recomuiend,  you  think  it  a  fair 
article  for  the  price  the  government  pays? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  best 
wearing  goods  we  have  except  this  Kentucky  jean. 

Q.  And  no  complaints  have  been  made  by  the  Indians! — A.  Ifot  to 
me. 

By  Mr.  Daweb  : 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  you  to  furnish  the  actual 
issues  of  supplies  from  this  agency  to  the  Indians  for  each  week  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1879? — A.  It  will  take  some  time,  but  if 
you  desire  it  I  will  make  out  a  statement  and  furnish  it  to  you.  (See 
Appendix,  Exhibit  "L.") 

Q.  You  testified  that  during  the  last  year  you  had  issued  rations  to 
the  Indians  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  requirements;  then  for  the 
past  year  there  has  been  no  deficiency  ? — A.  There  has  been  no  defi- 
ciency in  beef. 
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Q.  From  what  supply  was  that  supply  obtained  by  yoa ;  solely  under 
the  contract  for  the  year,  or  from  that  contract  and  other  sources  ? — ^A. 
It  was  received  from  the  Calvin  Hood  contract:  it  amounted  to 4,734,- 
078  pounds— just  1,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  statement. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  not  receive  the  full  amonnt  set  forth  in  the  state- 
ment?— ^A.  We  did  not  call  for  it  because  we  did  not  need  it,  having  a 
millioir  pounds,  or  enough  to  last  us  two  months  or  more,  left  over  from 
the  preceding  year. 

Q.  One  million  pounds  obtaineil  in  that  way  with  the  supply  already 
running  made  up  the  supply  of  beef! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Colonel  Mizner,  within  ten  days  after  the 
outbreak,  wrote  to  the  Army  officers  representing  that  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency, or  that  there  would  be  a  deficiency,  of  rations  here,  and  that  the 
contract  required  a  supply  of  beef  that  would  be  sufficient  for  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  year  ?  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  did  so  write, 
are  you  not ! — A.  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Did  he  never  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  written  a 
letter  to  his  department  on  that  subject  1 — A.  He  may  have  done  so ; 
but  I  do  not  now  remember  it. 

Q.  He  did  write  such  a  letter;  and  we  understand  that  you  furnished 
the  information  contained  in  that  letter ;  that  you  and  he  bacame  anx- 
ious in  view  of  the  inadequate  provision  made  for  the  year  ;  according 
to  his  statement,  if  the  contract  were  fulfilled  according  to  its  terms 
there  would  still  be  about  one-third  of  the  year  unsupplied  ? — A.  I  gave 
him  the  face  of  the  contract ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  showed  him  that 
the  contract  required  the  contractor  to  furnish,  if  called  for,  twenty-five 
))er  cent,  additional.  The  twenty-five  per  cent,  additional  teas  called  for, 
and  there  was  still  left  a  deficiency  which  was  supplied  by  a  million 
pounds  saved  on  the  previous  year'8  contract. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  put  in,  as  a  part  of  your  testimony,  that  you  got 
not  only  the  face  of  that  contract  but  twenty-five  per  cent,  extra  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  a  little  over,  because  I  could  not  divide  the  cattle. 

Q.  How  much  overt — A.  About  a  million  pounds  in  the  contract  tor 
the  presf^nt  year,  which  required  a  million  pounds  delivered  in  May  and 
June,  1879. 

Q.  And  that  furnished  you  how  much  I — A.  Five  million  six  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  thousand  pounds,  or  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  When  was  the  contract  for  the  present  year  made  ? — A.  I  think 
May  24,  1879. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  up  to  that  time  you  continued  to  issue,  and 
had  on  hand  to  issue  to  the  Indians,  full  rations  of  beef  every  week? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Are  yon  required  by  the  department  to  send  estimates  for  supplies 
of  provisions  yearly  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  your  estimate  was  of  beef  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1877! — A.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  stick  that  into  my  book ; 
I  estimated,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  the  estimate  was.  I  could  fur- 
nish it  to  you  if  I  were  in  my  office. 

Q.  In  making  that  estimate,  did  you  estimate  for  three  pounds  or  four 
pounds  of  beef  per  day  for  each  person  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember ;  I 
know  I  estimated  for  four  pounds  last  year. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  how  mach  was  contracted  for  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1878  f — A.  1  do  not  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  actually  purchased  that  year  I  Some- 
times you  make  a  contract  for  a  certain  amount  with  the  privilege  of 
taking  twenty-five  per  cent,  more }  when  I  ask  how  much  is  contracted 
for,  I  mean  contracted  for  absolutely ;  and  when  I  ask  how  much  is 
actually  purchased,  I  mean  that  to  cover  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  if 
it  is  actually  brought  in.  Now,  how  much  was  actually  purchaseil  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30, 1878  f— A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  the  whole  amount  received  up  to  June  30, 1878  f — 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  The  Indians  went  out  on  a  hunt  and  did  not  re- 
quire it. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  excess! — A.  I  cannot  state  exactly 
from  memory ;  but  I  think  about  seventeen  hundred  head  of  cattle. 

Q.  Was  the  excess  carried  to  and  issued  during  the  next  year  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  beef  did  you  estimate  for  during  the  year  1 878-79  f — A. 
I  cannot  remember,  but  will  furnish  a  statement  if  you  desire  it. 

Witness  was  requested  to  furnish  the  statement,  and  afterward  did 
so.    (See  Appendix,  Exhibit  O.) 

Q.  What  was  the  basis  of  your  estimate  for  1878-'79  ? — A.  How  many 
Indians  and  what  allowance  to  each  Indian. 

Q.  For  how  many  Indians  did  you  estimate! — A.  For  5,004;  but 
Little  Chief's  band  increased  that. 

Q.  At  three  or  four  pounds  gross  per  Indian  ? — A.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber which. 

Q.  Why  did  you  estimate  for  more,  the  gross  amount,  for  1878-'79, 
than  for  1877-78  ? — A.  Because  I  had  more  Indians. 

Q.  Did  it  enter  into  your  calculation  that  there  would  be  no  hunt? — 
A.  Yes,  sir,  it  did ;  I  made  no  reliance  on  the  hunt. 

Q.  How  was  the  excess  over  the  amount  contracted  for  obtained  ! — 
A.  We  were  in  excess  seventeen  hundred  head  of  cattle  on  the  first  day 
of  July,  1877.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  amount  contracted  for,  the  Com- 
missioner took  in  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  was  authorized  to  take 
in  'y  and  in  his  contract  for  the  present  year  he  provided  for  the  million 
pounds  delivered  in  May  and  June  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Q.  Was  the  baifalo  hunt  of  the  winter  of  1877-78  a  failure  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  that,  and  the  known  want  of  buffalo  to  hunt,  the  reason  why 
the  hunt  did  not  take  place  in  1878-79? — A.  Well,  there  were  a  very 
few  Indians  went  to  hunt,  but  they  did  not  amount  to  anything.  Stone 
Call's  band  went  out  beyond  Camp  Supply  and  got  a  few  head. 

Q.  Was  the  knowledge  that  the  buffalo  hunt  of  1878-79  mast  fail  a 
controlling  element  in  your  making  your  estimate  for  that  year  t — A. 
Tes,  sir ;  on  their  last  hunt  the  Indians  lost  more  by  the  death  of  ponies 
than  they  gained  in  buffalo. 

Q.  If  the  quantity  of  beef  contracted  for  for  1878-^79  had  not  been 
increased  in  some  way,  would  there  not  have  been  a  deficiency  that 
year  in  beef! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Even  with  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  additional  which  the  Commis- 
sioner had  the  right  to  call  for,  there  would  still  be  a  deficiency  of  a 
million  of  pounds  but  for  the  contract  for  the 'present  year! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  When  yoa  say  "if  only  tbe  beef  had  been  famished  that  had  been 
contracted  for"  you  mean  under  the  first  contract! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  making  your  estimates,  are  you  under  instruction  from  the 
department  on  what  basis  you  shall  put  your  estimate  t — A.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  specific  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  base  your  estimate  upon  what  the  treaty  calls  for,  or  upon 
your  own  notion  of  what  the  Indians  ought  to  have  Y — A.  Upon  what  I 
thought  was  actually  necessary,  keeping  in  sight  what  the  department 
regulations  upon  the  subject  are. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  the  treaty— just  what  you  think  the  Indians 
ought  to  have! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  department  uses  its  judgment  as  to  what  the  treaty  calls  for 
and  then  send  itf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so.  At  one  time  I  went  into 
the  department,  and  while  there  saw  written  opposite  a  particular  item 
in  my  estimate,  "  Not  needed  at  all."  So  I  see  they  do  not  send  what 
I  think  to  be  necessary ;  but  my  estimate  serves  as  a  guide  for  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q,  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  copies  of  your  estimate  for  1877-78 
and  1878-791 — A.  The  copies  can  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  or  I  can  furnish  them.  (See  Appendix,  Ex- 
hibit **  M.") 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Have  you  ever,  at  any  time  when  issuing  beef  to  Indians,  pinched 
the  issue  in  order  to  make  a  gain  in  favor  of  the  government  and 
against  the  Indians  Y — A.  I  do  not  believe  I  have. 

Q.  Or  to  make  the  supply  hold  out  when  you  were  afraid  that  it 
would  run  short,  and  issued  less  than  they  were  entitled  to  ? — A.  I  have 
issued  more  than  they  were  entitled  to.    I  think  the  Army  officers  who 
have  witnessed  the  issues  during  the  last  two  years  will  say  that  I 
have  issued  more  than  the  Indians  were  actually  entitled  to.    I  would 
drive  the  cattle  into  the  branding  chute,  five  head  at  a  time.    On  reach- 
ing the  platform  scales,  those  five  head  would  be  shut  into  an  inclos- 
ure  just  covering  the  platform,  and  there  they  would  be  weighed ;  then 
Mr.  Williams,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  oversee  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, or  I,  would  call  out  the  average  weight  of  those  five  head.    Then, 
if  some  of  the  cattle  were  a  little  larger  than  others,  or  a  little  smaller, 
a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  judging  of  the  weight  of  cattle  could 
tell  how  much  heavier  or  lighter  than  the  average  a  given  animal  was, 
to  within  a  very  few  pounds.     An  experienced  man  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  branding  chute,  to  let  the  cattle  out  to  the  Indians.    The 
larger  parties  of  Indians  get  the  larger  cattle,  and  the  smaller  compa- 
nies tbe  smaller  cattle.    The  beef  is  issued  once  a  week.    Each  Indian 
has  a  right  to  three  pounds  of  beef  a  day,  which  is,  of  course,  twenty- 
one  pounds  a  week ;  so,  by  having  the  weight  of  a  steer,  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  how  many  Indians  it  should  be  divided  among.    For  instance, 
an  Indian  presents  himself  with,  we  will  say,  forty-one  beef  checks; 
that  would  call  for  a  steer  weighing  (21  X  41)  861  pounds.    The  man 
who  is  letting  out  the  steers  runs  his  eye  over  the  five  cattle  that  have 
just  been  weighed ;  he  has  heard  the  average,  as  called  out,  to  be  855 
pounds ;  he  chooses  out  a  steer  that  he  thinks  will  weigh,  say,  ten  pounds 
more  than  the  average,*  and  issues  it  to  this  company  ;  so  they  get  a 
steer  weighing  a  few  pounds  more  than  their  checks  call  for.    They  get 
more  oftener  than  they  get  less ;  they  are  all  the  time  getting  a  little 
bit  the  advantage.    The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  usually  al- 
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lowed  for  a  licMe  margin  in  bis  lettings,  so  that  there  can  be  bat  very 
little  mistake  about  it.  There  are  sometimes  tea  or  fiUeeu  head  of  cat- 
tle left  over. 

Q.  Wheu  the  contracts  for  beef  are  let  at  the  spring  lettings,  does 
the  department  send  a  copy  of  the  contract  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Colonel  Mizner  said  something  about  an  ''  agency  herd"  belonging 
to  the  boys  of  the  school.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  regarding 
that  more  fully.  Of  how  many  cattle  does  that  herd  consist  f  How 
did  those  boys  obtain  them,  &c.? — A.  This  herd  began  to  be  accumu- 
lated in  the  summer  of  1875  by  three  boys  belonging  to  the  school — Jaab, 
Wa-ku-netch,  and  Washea.  They  milked  three  cows  belonging  to  the 
agency  the  summer  through,  in  compensation  for  which  they  received 
three  calves.  That  is  where  the  whole  thing  began.  That  same  season 
eleven  other  boys  belonging  to  the  school  planted  and  cultivated  fifty 
acres  of  ground  to  corn ;  the  crop  they  sold  for  $305,  and  with  the 
money  received  they  purchased  young  cattle.  I  think  that  first  pur- 
chase was  ten  head  of  milch  cows,  ten  yearlings,  and  one  bull. 

The  next  year  (1876)  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  land  was  rented 
to  the  larger  boys  of  the  school,  they  receiving  one-half  the  crop.  The 
other  half  went  to  the  government  and  was  fed  to  the  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  government,  thus  saving  the  government  the  expense  of  par- 
chasing  the  supplies  necessary  for  that  purpose  from  some  other  source. 
The  share  that  went  to  the  boys  who  cultivated  the  land  was  invested 
in  young  cattle  and  hogs. 

The  following  spring  the  boys  interested  in  the  crop  were  allowed 
their  choice,  either  to  take  their  share  of  the  corn,  together  with  the 
cattle  belonging  to  them,  and  open  up  a  farm  among  their  people,  or  to 
remain  in  school  and  invest  the  proceeds  of  their  corn  in  more  cattle  to 
enlarge  the  herd.  Seven  of  the  boys  chose  the  former,  and  left  the 
school,  taking  with  them  ten  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  them.  The  re- 
mainder chose  to  sell  their  corn,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  cattle.  They 
purchased  that  year,  I  believe,  twenty  or  twenty-two  cows,  nine  or  teu 
threey ear-old  heifers,  and  about  fifty  yearlings.  This  year  there  was 
also  an  increase  of  twelve  calves,  and  one  loss  by  death. 

In  1878,  the  boys  still  carried  on  the  agency  farm  on  the  same  terms 
as  before.  Since  1876,  all  sales  from  crops  raised  have  been  equally 
divided  between  the  children  and  the  agency,  and  all  invested  in  young 
cattle.  A  fine  of  $250  imposed  upon  a  herd  of  cattle  illegally  lield  upon 
the  reserve  was  collected  by  direction  of  the  Indian  Ofiice,  and  invested 
in  young  cattle,  and  last  year  (upon  my  repeated  recommendation)  four 
hundred  head  of  cattle  were  purchased  by  the  Indian  OiBce  and  incor- 
porated in  the  herd.  All  the  cattle  put  in  by  the  Commissioner  were 
yearling  heifers. 

Five  ponies  and  saddles,  to  be  used  in  herding  the  cattle,  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  purchased  by  the  government  out  of  funds  derived 
ft*om  the  sale  of  fresh  pork  slaughtered  last  winter,  the  hogs  belonging 
o  the  agency. 

The  herd  now  consists  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  cows,  fifty-five  two- 
yearolds,  five  hundred  and  fitty-four  3'earlings,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  calves.  From  the  sales  of  stock  there  is  now  on  hand  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  in  cash.  The  total  value  of  the  herd  is 
between  nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  boys — and  girls,  I  may  add — 
feel  very  proud  of  them,  and  take  excellent  care  of  them ;  very  few  of 
them  have  died.  Several  of  the  girls  own  cattle;  one  girl  owns  fifty-odd 
head;  her  father  put  thirty-five  cattle  into  the  herd  for  her  benefit. 
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Q.  Who  are  the  children  that  have  gathered  this  herd ;  to  what  tribe^ 
I  mean,  do  they  belong  f — A.  Up  to  187G,  the  boys  who  had  invested 
their  earnings  in  cattle  were  all  Arapahoes.  Previous  to  that  the  Ohey- 
ennes  had  taken  little  or  no  interest  in  the  school,  sending  no  children, 
bat  when  they  did  pat  their  children  into  the  school,  they  wished  ta 
place  them  on  an  equality  in  all  respects  with  the  Arapahoe  children,  so 
they  purchased  about  as  many  cattle  as  the  Arapahoes  had,  and  placed 
them  in  the  mission  herds  tor  their  children's  benefit. 

Q.  To  what  extent  are  these  cattle  in  reality  the  property  of  these 
children  ?  When  one  of  them  leaves  school  and  goes  out  among  hi» 
people,  does  he  take  his  cattle  with  him  as  his  personal  property  !  and 
how  about  these  cattle  that  the  government  has  purchased  and  placed 
in  the  herd  ?  Since  it  has  given  them  to  the  school,  can  the  school  boys, 
when  they  go  out  into  the  world,  each  take  his  share  of  them,  or  have 
they  been  given  in  some  more  limited  sense,  so  that  the  government 
after  all  retains  the  ownership  of  themf — A.  The  children  own  only 
those  originally  put  in  by  them,  together  with  the  increase.  Each  child 
owning  cattle  has  a  special  brand,  and  all  of  his  or  her  cattle  are 
branded  with  that  particular  mark,  to  identify  them.  To-day  between 
five  and  six  hundred  head  of  the  herd  belong  to  the  government  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  in  common ;  the  remainder  belong  to  individual 
children.  When  a  boy  or  girl  leaves  the  school,  he  or  she  is  enti.led  to 
take  away  from  the  herd  all  cattle  having  his  or  her  brand.  The  object 
in  holding  all  cattle  purchased  by  the  Indian  Office  undivided  is,  to  form 
a  nucleus  of  a  herd  which  it  is  believed  may  in  a  few  years  render  the 
school  self-supporting  by  the  sale  of  beef  cattle.  In  the  future  manage- 
ment of  this  herd  it  will  be  the  aim  to  render  it  capable  of  endowing 
each  child,  on  leaving  school,  after  passing  through  the  proper  period, 
and  being  honorably  discharged,  with  a  small  number  of  heifers,  as  a 
start  in  life.  The  number  to  be  given  to  each  will  of  coarse  materially 
depend  upon  the  success  in  raising  and  caring  for  the  cattle,  and  the 
number  contribated  by  the  government  to  the  herd.  If  no  change  is 
made  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  only  a  few  years  need  elapse  before 
the  sales  of  beef  cattle  will  he  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
school ;  and  it  is  believed  that  if  the  same  plan  were,  on  a  larger  scale, 
adopted  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Indians  in  the  country,  it  would  be 
the  means  of  relieving  the  government  in  a  short  time  of  the  necessity 
of  calling  on  Congress  for  annual  appropriations  for  their  support.  To 
give  them  one  or  two  head  at  a  time  will  aot  answer ;  they  will  gener- 
ally kill  them  when  suffering  from  hunger ;  but  if  the  cattle  are  herded 
by  government,  and  kept  ander  its  exclasive  charge,  the  plan  can,  ia 
my  opinion,  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 

(For  an  exact  statement  of  the  purchases,  expenses,  increase,  &c.,  of 
this  herd,  see  Appendix,  Exhibit  '*  N.") 


WILLIAM  M.   LEEDS. 

WASHiNaxoN,  D.  C,  January  24, 1880. 

William  M.  Leeds,  being  sworn  and  examined,  addressed  the  com- 
mittee as  follows : 

I  would  like  to  say  before  I  begin  that  I  requested  the  privilege  of 
seeing  the  papers  from  the  Indian  Office,  in  order  that  I  might  refresh 
my  memory  and  be  able  to  testify  intelligently.    I  sent  a  note,  making 
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this  request,  to  the  Secretary,  who  sent  a  reply  that  the  answer  woald 
be  forwarded  to  Senator  Kirkwood.  I  then  wrote  to  Senator  Kirkwood, 
and  throng:h  him  a  reqaest  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  to  furnish  yon 
with  copies  of  the  documents  I  desired ;  and  the  papers  are  here,  I  un- 
derstand, although  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  them.  That 
prevents  my  having  any  use  of  the  papers.  I  have,  however,  concluded 
to  get  along  without  them. 

After  8ome  remarks  by  the  chairman  regarding  the  scope  of  the  in- 
vestigation (namely,  that  the  committee  was  authorized  to  investigatie 
only  the  escape  of  the  Oheyenne  Indians),  and  the  limitations  that  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  witness  (namely,  that  be  should  include  in  his  state- 
ment nothing  except  what  had  a  bearing  upon  this  subject),  Mr.  Leeds 
proceeded  as  follows : 

Nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  Northern  Cheyennes  and  four  Northern 
Arapahoes  arrived  at  the  Oheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Reservation,  in  the 
Indiau  Territory,  August  5,  1877,  under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Lawton. 
The  outbreak  occurred  September  9, 1878.  John  D.  Miles,  agent  for  the 
Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
Indiau  Office,  dated  November  1, 1878,  "Not  one  of  the  chiefs  who  left 
the  agency  September  9, 1878,  signed  the  treaty  of  September  26,  1876, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  one  of  the  chiefs  who  left  informed  me 
in  substance  that  they  had  never  made  a  treaty,  and  had  only  come  south 
on  trial  and  under  great  pressure,  and  have  continually  talked  of  return- 
ing, and  threatened  to  return  when  matters  did  not  go  to  suit  them." 

In  his  reply  of  same  date  to  a  letter  from  Commissioner  Hayt,  dated 
October  16,  1878,  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  at  times  he  had  not  dealt  out 
flour  to  his  Indians,  because  there  was  not  any  on  hand  to  give  them. 

Commissioner  Hayt  in  his  letter  of  November  16,  1878,  transmitting 
to  Secretary  Schurz  the  letter  of  Agent  Miles,  of  November  1, 1878,  ad- 
mits that  the  full  quantity  of  subsistence  supplies  due  the  Northern 
Cheyeunes  was  not  dealt  out  to  them  ;  but  he  so  states  the  facts  that 
the  truth  is  not  apparent.  He  states  the  amount  of  beef  due  them  un- 
der the  treaty  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1868,  to  be  914,256  pounds; 
and  the  amount  of  beef  given  to  them  1,151,088  pounds;  whereas  only 
one-half  of  each  of  those  quantities  would  represent  merchantable  beef; 
the  other  half  is  not  food. 

By  the  figures  which  he  gives  there  would  seem  to  have  been  dealt 
to  the  Northern  Cheyeunes  98,616  pounds  more  of  food  than  their  treaty 
entitled  them  to  ;  and  the  Commissioner  makes  the  statement  that ''  by 
the  treaty  they  were  entitled  to  receive,  during  the  year,  supplies  to  the 
money  value  of  $35,204,"  and  adds,  <^This  statement  disposes  of  all  the 
clamor  that  has  been  current  during  the  year,  that  these  Indiiins  did  not 
receive  rations  to  the  amount  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the 

treaty.'' 

The  facts  are,  first,  that  instead  of  there  having  beep  due  them  to  July 
1, 1878,  the  amouut  of  914,256  pounds  of  beef,  there  was  only  due  them 
457,128  pounds;  and  instead  of  there  having  been  dealt  out  to  them 
1,151,088  potinds  of  beef,  there  was  dealt  out  to  them  only  575,544  pounds 
of  beef;  in  each  case  one-half  of  the  amount  which  he  calls  beef 
represents  the  weight  of  the  hides,  horns,  hoofs,  entrails,  and  refuse  of 
the  slaughtered  animals;  it  is  known  as  ''tare,"  and  is  not  food. 

Deducting  for  the  over-statement  of  beef  on  both  the  debit  and  credit 
sides  of  the  account,  it  will  be  found  that  instead  of  there  having  beeu 
a  surplus  of  98,616  pounds  of  food  dealt  out  to  them  up  to  July  1,  1878, 
there  was  a  deficit  of  19,800  pounds  up  to  that  date. 

Secondly.  That  the  treaty  does  not  mention  the  money  values  of  the 
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sapplies  which  the  goTemmeot  promised  to  fctmtsh  them ;  it  a^mply 
specifies  the  articles. 

Thirdly.  That  the  ehange  in  the  eompoDeat  ^rts  of  the  ration  which 
their  treaty  calls  for,  injured  its  real  value  as  food,  although  its  money 
cost  might  have  been  increased. 

An  analysis  of  the  Oommissioner's  next  statement  shows  that,  allowing 
for  the  fnli  government  ration  from  the  1st  of  Jnly,  1878,  to  the  7th  of 
September,  187S,  inelostve,  there  mast  have  been  a  deficit  of  food  dftf' 
ing  those  sixty-nine  days,  the  money  value  of  which  he  states  at  $352. 
He  then  adds  that,  <<  in  this  eo6neetion  it  wonld  be  fair  to  state  that  the 
rations  for  the  year  eDding  Jwly  1, 1878,  were  nearly  93,000  greater  in 
money  value  than  the  Indians  were  entitled  to  by  the  treaty  ;  and  the 
smaill  defteieney  represented  by  the  $352  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  •pproftriatioii  bill  was  not  passed  by  Oongresns  until  the  27th  daiy 
of  May,  and  the  openhoig  of  bids  for  sapplies  for  the  new  fiscal  year  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  it  was  alMM^lstely  impossible  to  make  the 
pmehase  of  siippHes  and  transport  them  to  the  agency  in  season  to  be 
arailaUe  as  soon  as  the  supplies  were  aetnally  needed.  Neferthe^eM 
the  deficiency  in  amonnt  was  so  slight  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
these  Indians  left  the  reservation  for  the  want  of  snfiBcieot  food.  It 
should  also  be  considered  that  the  government  ration,  eonsisting  of 
three  pcrands  of  beef  (gross),  one-half  ponnd  of  flour,  one-half  pound  of 
com,  and  for  every  one  hundred  rations  four  pounds  of  coffee,  eigiit 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  tbree  pounds  of  beans,  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
ohild^  is  Uj^re  than  sufficient  for  the  ample  sustenance  of  any  community 
in  the  United  States." 

It  is  of  no  consequenee  to  the  Indians  what  may  be  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  Indian  ration  agreed  upon  by  treaty,  at  difi^erent  times ;  the 
bargain  was  for  food,  not  money.  The  small  deficiency  of  8352  would 
have  paid  for  seven  thoasand  pounds  of  fiour.  If  the  three  hundred 
Indians,  who,  with  Chief  Dull  Knife,  broke  away  from  the  agency  had 
received  that  $352  worth  of  fiour,  the  outbreak  might  have  been  averted. 

The  letters  from  Agent  Miles,  in  which  he  states  that  the  Indians 
had  been  unsuccessful  when  on  their  hunting  expedition  in  the  winter 
of  1877-'78,  and  that  because  of  their  misfortunes  at  that  time  he  had 
discouraged  and  dissuaded  them  from  starting  out  for  a  hunt  in  the 
mouth  of  July,  1878,  gave  full  notice  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  purchase  more  supplies,  in  order  to  feed  them  until  deliveries 
under  the  new  coutra<$ts  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  could  be 
made.  The  requisite  supplies  of  fiour  and  corn  might  have  been  pur- 
chased in  open  market  without  waiting  for  the  making  of  contracts 
under  the  new  appropriation. 

Again,  the  treaty  does  not  mention  anything  about  three  pounds 
gross,  but  does  say  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  l^ef,  or  in  lieu  thereof 
one-half  pound  of  bucon.  The  quantity  of  beef,  net,  which  could  be  got- 
ten from  an  animal  which  might  weigh  750  i>ound8  gross  would  depend 
entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  animal.  I  have  seen  a  Texas  cow 
delivered  at  an  agency  in  the  Indian  Territory  which  did  not  have  beef 
enough  on  it  to  be  worth  trying  to  get  off.  The  Indian  to  whom  it  was 
dealt  cut  off  the  hindquarters,  which  I  judged  weighed  about  thirty-five 
pounds  each  ;  he  cut  off  one  forequarter,  and  after  looking  at  it  threw 
it  away ;  the  rest  of  the  carcass  he  tried  here  and  there,  but  failing  to 
find  meat  he  abandoned  it.  The  hide  and  about  seventy  pounds  of 
meat,  bone,  gristle,  and  sinew,  but  little  of  the  first  item,  was  all  that 
he  got  from  it.  A  simple  statement  of  the  gross  weights  of  Texas  steers 
and  cows,  without  reference,  does  not  afford  any  basis  for  a  calculation 
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as  to  bow  many  pounds  of  sach  animals  would  be  required  for  the  ample 
sustenance  of  any  community  in  tbe  United  States. 

In  the  report  of  Maj.*  J.  E.  Mizner,  dated  Fort  Beno,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, September  20, 1878,  a  copy  of  which  was  received  at  the  Indian 
Office,  he  says :  **  During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  the  early 
part  of  the  spring  the  beef  was  very  poor,  and  was  much  complained  of 
by  all  the  Indians  on  all  occasions,  and  it  was  really  very  bad.  From 
the  1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of  September,  the  issue  of  rations  was  very 
unequal.  The  regular  ration  of  flour  was  issued  but  twice,  while  beef 
was  issued  constantly ;  there  was  but  little  flour,  and  sometimes  no  cof- 
fee or  sugar."  A  table,  showing  issues  during  July  and  August,  is  ap- 
pended.   (See  Appendix.) 

'^It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  at  the  issue  for  the  week  commencing 
August  5th  there  was  no  flour  dealt  out,  and  nothing  in  lieu  thereof. 

"  Secondly.  That  at  the  weekly  issue  of  August  I2th  about  27,400 
pounds  of  beef,  gross,  and  4,522  pounds  of  corn  were  issued  in  lieu  of 
the  35,000  pounds  of  flour  and  corn  to  which  they  were  entitled;  no  flour 
was  issued.  The  additional  27,400  pounds  gross  of  so-called  beef  was 
in  reality  only  6,850  pounds  of  meat ;  and  as  the  meat  ration  was  al- 
ready enough,  the  6,850  pounds  additional  of  lean  Texas  beef  waB  of  no 
more  value  as  food,  probably  not  of  as  much  value,  as  the  same  weight 
of  corn  and  flour ;  and  the]  6,850  pounds  of  meat  and  4,522  pounds  of 
corn,  in  all  11,372  pounds,  was  what  they  actually  received  in  liea  of  the 
35,000  pounds  of  corn  and  flour  provided  for  by  their  treaty.  Therefore 
there  was  an  actual  deficit  of  food  at  the  weekly  issue  of  August  12th 
of  more  than  23,628  pounds,  or  about  four  and  three-fourths  pounds  for 
each  Indian.  The  main  items  of  the  Indian  ration,  viz,  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  beef  and  one*  half  pound  each  of  flour  and  corn,  give 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  meat  and  one-half  pound  each  of  flour  and 
com ;  that  is  one  and  three-fourths  pounds  of  food.  The  deficit  of  four 
and  three-fourths  pounds  for  the  week  is  about  eleven  ounces  daily. 
Deducting  eleven  ounces  from  one  and  three-fourths  pounds,  we  find 
that  they  received  only  about  seventeen  ounces  of  food  daily. 

*'  To  state  it  in  another  form,  the  133,501  pounds,  gross  weight,  of  so- 
called  beef  did  not  give  them  but  33,375  pounds  of  meat;  to  that  amount 
add  4,522  pounds  of  corn,  and  we  have  the  total  quantity  of  food  which 
was  supplied  to  the  5,004  Indians'of  the  Oheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency 
for  the  week  ending  August  19th,  1878,  viz,  37,897  pounds,  or  about 
seventeen  ounces  daily  for  each  Indian. 

'*  At  the  weekly  issue  of  August  10th  neither  flour  nor  corn  was  dealt 
out,  and  there  was  no  addition  to  the  beef  ration.  There  was  an  actual 
deficit  in  the  ration  of  one  and  three-fourths  pounds  of  food,  of  one  pound 
of  flour  and  corn.  With  the  exception  of  their  sugar  and  coffee,  which 
are  always  scant  rations,  they  only  had  their  per  diem  of  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  merchantable  beef  or  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  meat 
for  the  week  between  August  19th  and  August  26th, 

'^August  26th  there  was  neither  flour  nor  corn  issued  to  them.  They 
received  their  scant  rations  of  sugar  and  coffee  and  10,007  pounds  ad- 
ditional merchantable  beef;  thus  all  that  they  received  at  this  issue  was 
fourteen  and  one-fourth  ounces  of  meat. 

'< September  2d  they  received  their  full  ration  of  beef,  but  no  corn,  and 
less  than  three-fourths  of  their  flour  ration.  They  actually  received  bat 
eighteen  ounces  per  diem  of  food,  as  against  the  twenty-eight  ounces  to 
which  they  were  entitled  for  the  week  preceding  their  outbreak  from 
the  agency.^ 

The  facts  stated  by  Maj.  J.  K.  Mizner  in  the  table  to  which  I  have  re- 
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ferred  (see  Appendix,)  are  contained  in  the  reports  of  Agent  Miles  to 
the  Indian  Office. 

It  will  be  foand,  on  an  inspection  of  the  property  returns  of  Agent 
Miles  for  the  qaarter  ending  September  30, 1878,  upon  Abstract  D  t(> 
property  rations,  which  give  the  number  of  Indians  and  quantities  of 
supplies  issued  to  them,  that  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  at  times 
did  not  receive  either  flour  or  corn,  and  did  not  receive  anything  in  lien 
thereof.    Commissioner  Hayt's  report  for  1878  contains  the  following; 

^'  The  per  diem  ration  due  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  under  the 
treaty  is :  Beef,  H  pounds  net  (or  3  pounds  gross),  or  in  lieu  thereof  ^ 
pound  of  bacon ;  flour,  ^  pound;  corn,  ^  pound ;  and  for  each  100  rations 
coffee,  4  pounds ;  sugar,  8  pounds ;  and  beans,  3  pounds ;  this  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  ample  sustenance  of  any  community  in  the  United 
States.  .  Excluding  Indians  upon  the  hunt,  there  has  been  at  the  agency 
between  the  time  of  their  first  arrival,  August  5, 1877,  and  the  time 
when  the  Dull-Knife  party  left  the  agency,  September  7, 1^78  (a  period 
of  398  days),  an  average  of  860  Indians. 


^^Tbey  were  entitled  to  the  follow- 
ing quantities  of  supplies: 

Beef 1,026,840  pounds. 

Flour 171,140       " 

Corn 171,140       « 

Oofffee 13,726       « 

Sugar 27,450       " 

Beans 10,294       ** 


Total 1,420,589       '• 


<^  There  was  dealt  out  to  them  dur- 
ing the  time  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing : 

Beef 1,242,208  pounds. 

Bacon  and  lard  20,016       << 

Flour 157,060 

Corn 18,190 

Coffee 10,425 

Sugar 20,950 

Salt 2,272 

Soap 2,297 

Hominy 14 

Tobacco 994       »' 

Baking  powder  894'      *^ 


CI. 

u 
u 


Total 1,475,320       '*- 


^^  There  were  due  them  by  treaty  1,420,589  pounds  of  subsistence  sup** 
plies,  and  there  have  been  dealt  to  them  1,475,320  pounds,  or  a  surplus 
of  54,731  pounds.  This  statement  disposes  of  all  the  clamor  that  has 
been  current  during  the  year  thai  these  Indians  did  not  receive  rations 
to  the  amount  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  treaty.'^ 

Respecting  the  statement  in  Commissioner  Hayt's  report  for  1878y 
the  surplus  of  54,731  pounds  is  a  surplus  of  hides,  horns,  hoofs,  entrails^ 
and  refuse. 

One-half,  or  107,684  pounds,  of  the  difference  between  the  amounts 
stated  as  beef  to  which  they  were  entitled  and  as  beef  dealt  out  to 
them  represents  hides,  horns,  hoofs,  entrails,  and  refuse,  or  the  fifty 
per  cent,  of  tare  which  is  allowed  the  government  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chasing, and  which  is  not  food. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  54,731  pounds  of  gross 
weights  furnished  to  the  Indians,  it  is  also  true  that  after  deducting  the 
fifty  per  cent,  tare  from  the  amount  of  beef  to  which  they  were  entitled 
and  the  amount  dealt  out  to  them,  there  would  be  shown  a  deficit  of 
52,953  iM)unds. 

Assuming  that  the  beef  promised  by  treaty  is  to  be  what  is  known  as 
merchantable  beef,  which  includes  bones,  gristle,  and  tendons,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  actual  quantity  of  nutriment  whicb 
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tbeir  treaty  called  for,  and  the  real  amount  which  was  dealt  oat  to  the 
Northern  Gheyennes  for  the  398  days  that  they  were  at  the  Cbeyenoe 
and  Arapahoe  Agency,  it  is  proper  that  from  the  net  weights  of  mer- 
chantable beef  a  dednction  be  made  for  the  bones,  gristle,  and  tendons. 
Information  received  from  the  president  of  a  beef-canning  company,  a 
hotel  proprietor,  and  a  family  batcher  and  dealer,  conftrms  the  state- 
ent  that  Texas  steers  which  will  give  bat  fifty  per  cent,  of  meiohantable 
beef  will  give  bat  twenty- five  per  cent,  of  food. 


They  were  entitled  to  the  follow- 
ing quantities  of  snpplies : 
Beef,  merchantable,    613,420  lbs.  j 
that  11 


Beef  oomoiMble 266,710 

Floor in,14B 

Corn 171,140 

CoflFee 13,725 

Sugar 27,456 

Beans 10,204 

Total 650,459 


There  was  dealt  out  to  tbem  the 
following  quantities  of  supplies: 
Beef,  mercbanuble,  621,1«^  Ibe.; 
that 


Beef  oottsamable :ilO,  552 

Bacon  aad  lard 20, 016 

Ptour 157,060 

Com 18,190 

Coflfee 10,425 

Sugar 20,950 

Salt f,272 

Soap 2,297 

Hominy 

Tobacco     

Baking  powder 


14 
994 

894 


Total 643,664 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  issued  during  398  da^'S  was 
short  of  what  was  due  them  106,795  pounds,  without  making  any  allow- 
ance for  loss,  or  shrinkage,  or  depreciation  in  the  value  of  tto  rations  by 
reason  of  a  change  in  the  proportions  of  its  component  parts. 

These  facts,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  for  some  weeks  their  scant 
rations  were  still  further  decreased  by  the  lack  of  the  one  halt  pound 
per  diem  of  flour,  are  not  only  sufiicient  evidence  that  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  did  not  receive  rations  to  the  amount  to  which  they  were 
entitled  under  the  treaty,  but  sustain  the  charge  tbat  the  were  being 
starved. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Question.  These  are  your  deductions  from  the  different  reporta  to 
which  you  have  referred  f — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  statements  made  from  your  own  personal  knowledge, 
aside  from  the  reports  f — A.  I  claim  them  to  be  facts  coming  within  my 
own  knowledge. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  statements  are  in  the  departments,  are  they  not! — A.  By  ref- 
erence to  what  I  have  said  you  will  see  that  I  have  quoted  from  Major 
Mizner's  report  of  September  20,  1878,  and  that  he  procured  his  data 
from  the  agent's  reports  to  the  Indian  Office. 

Q.  The  sources  from  which  you  derive  your  statements  are  on  file  in 
the  Indian  Office,  are  they  not  f — A.  They  were  on  file  there. 

Q.^AU  the  information  you  have  here  given  us,  then,  is  there  already  ? 
— A.  Yes:  it  might  be  found  there.  It  can  be  found  also,  the  most  of 
it,  in  this  letter  dated  February  12, 1879,  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affiiirs. 
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Q.  Let  me  yon  understand  you  fully ;  your  statements  are  made  fVom 
and  based  upon  the  report  made  by  Major  Mizner  f — A.  Partly,  bat  not 
entirely. 

Q.  And  his  reports  are  based  upon  reports  shown  to  him  by  Agent 
Miles! — A.  iTes. 

Q.  And  those  reports  are  on  file  in  the  Indian  Office  t — A.  They  are, 
or,  at  least,  they  ought  to  be. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Do  the  treaty  stipulations  regarding  the  food  of  these  Indians 
deal  at  all  with  beef  consumable!-^ A.  I  should  say  that  they  do  en- 
tirely ;  the  treaty  says  *^  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  beef,"  and  it  would 
hardly  he  the  thing  to  give  them  a  iK)und  of  bone  and  half  a  pound  d:' 
beef. 

Q.  Yon  seem  to  divide  beef  into  three  elapses — beef  gross,  beef  net, 
and  another  class,  beef  consumable ;  what  class  does  the  treaty  contem- 
plate shall  be  furnished  the  Indians! — A.  The  treaty  says  ^  one  and  a 
half  poumls  of  beef,"  and  I  construe  that  to  mean  merchantable  bsef. 

Q.  The  middle  class  of  beef,  if  1  may  call  it  so  !^  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  treaty  deal  with  no  other  class  of  beef  than  the  middle 
class  you  name,  and  provide  for  a  substitute  for  it  in  gross  ! — A.  No ; 
notbing  is  said  about  ^^gross"  in  the  treaty. 

Q.  Where  the  treaty  provides  for  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  beef,  that 
you  understand  to  be  merchantable  beef! — A.  I  so  understand  it. 

Q.  But  suppose  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  merchantable  beef  turns 
out  only  a  small  amount  of  consumable  beef,  who  is  to  blame  for  it ! — 
A.  I  take  it  the  treaty  means  food  to  live  upon ;  if,  instead  of  that, 
they  get  a  surplus  of  bone,  the  treaty  is  hardly  complied  with. 

Q.  Do  they  give  these  Indians  a  surplus  of  bone  when  they  supply 
them  with  merchantable  beef! — A.  What  is  called  merchantable  beef 
at  any  Indian  agency  could  not  be  sold  in  this  market,  as  a  general 
thing. 

Q.  Is  not  the  fault,  then,  in  the  treaty  !  If  the  Indian  Office  furnishes 
the  Indians  with  what  the  treaty  calls  for,  and  after  all  there  proves 
not  to  be  enongh,  because  the  merchantable  beef  does  not  produce  the 
expected  amountofconsnmable  beef,  you  could  not  very  well  arraign 
anybody  but  the  treaty-making  power,  er  the  law-making  power! — A.  I 
arraign  the  lack  of  appropriation  to  properly  feed  them ;  the  appropria- 
tion is  not  sufficient.  In  winter  to  get  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  mer- 
chantable beef  would  require  four  pounds  gross,  instead  of  three :  three 
pounds  gross  of  Texas  steer  or  cow  would  not  produce  a  pound  and  a 
half — no,  nor  a  pound — of  merchantable  beef,  at  times. 

Q.  Is  it  not,  in  point  of  fact,  impracticable  to  deliver  to  each  Indian 
his  net  pound  and  a  half  of  beef!  Can  it  be  delivered  to  him  in  any 
other  way  than  in  gross  ! — A.  No,  sir;  and,  therefore,  the  est!  mate  should 
be  liberal  enough  so  that  they  would  actually  get  the  nece^tsary  food. 

Q.  He  apparently  gets  the  fooi  th  it  a*iswers  the  statute  requirements; 
and  when  they  have  furnished  him  that,  they  have  done  all  that  yon  ex- 
pect-them  to  do,  have  they  not !  Have  they  not  fulfilled  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  statute  which  requires  such  a  ration  ! — A.  I  would  not  say 
so. 

Q.  If  the  Indian  Office  has  fulfilled  the  statute  or  appropriation,  what 
woultiyou  expect  them  to  do^  except  to  cry  out  to  Congress  in  represen- 
tation of  the  insufficienoy  of  the  appropriations!— A.  I  conceive  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  Indian  Office  to  give  the  matter  a  thorough  investi- 
gation, and  if  they  have  not  the  rations,  as  I  have  described,  to  point 
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it  OQt  to  Congress,  and  demand  that  supplies  shall  be  furnished  to 
keep  these  men  alive. 

Q.  Admitting  that  the  Indian  Office  has  complied  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law  up  to  the  measure  of  the  appropriation  ;  that  they 
have  furnished  a  iK)und  and  a  half  net ;  but  that,  as  you  say,  and  it 
may  be  true,  a  pound  and  a  half  net  does  not  afford  subsistance  enough, 
nutriment  enough,  for  an  Indian,  has  the  Indian  Office  anything  to  do  with 
that  ? — A.  My  point  is  this :  The  wrong  of  the  Indian  Office  consists 
in  saying  three  pounds  gross,  when  the  treaty  does  not  say  three 
pounds  gross,  for  you  agreed  to  furnish  a  pound  and  a  half  net. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  your  point  is  that  the  substitution  of 
three  pounds  for  a  pound  and  a  half  net  is  not  a  fair  substitution  9 — A. 
Xt  is  not  a  fair  substitution  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Q.  You  admit  that  in  any  particular  administration  it  is  necessary  to 
furnish  beef  gross  instead  of  net }  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  furnish 
beef  net  to  each  Indian? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Who  has  determined  that  three  pounds  gross  is  equivalent  to  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  net  f — A.  That  has  been  the  accepted  way  of  deal- 
ing out  beef  by  the  Indian  Office  for  many  years. 

Q.  They  have  always  done  that! — A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  point  that  the  Indian  Office  is  subject  to  criti- 
cism because  the  kind  of  beef  which  it  furnishes  is  of  such  a  character 
— ^Texaa  steers— that  three  pounds  of  that  kind  of  beef  would  not  fur- 
nish the  equivalent  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  net,  that  some  other  kind 
of  cattle  would  furnish  ! — A.  I  can  only  say  this :  That  I  have  com- 
{)la]ned  a  number  of  times  that  the  Indians  were  not  properly  fed.  At  the 
time  General  Sheridan  sent  forward  his  letter,  I  believe  I  wrote  three- 
fourths  of  the  answers  to  his  budget  of  details,  and  when  I  handed- the 
<locument  to  Secretary  Scburz  I  remarked  to  him  that  it  was  disingen- 
lous;  he  asked  why;  I  said,  '^because  it  would  make  the  public  believe 
that  the  Indians  were  properly  fed,  when  in  fact  they  were  not."  1 
^poke  to  Commissioner  Hayt  about  it,  but  made  no  impression  whatever. 
1  got  Inspector  Hammond  to  go  and  tell  Mr.  Schurz  that  they  were  not 
properly  fed,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Then  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Hayt  and  Mr. 
Schurz  together,  but  it  made  no  impression. 

.  Q.  Suppose  that  I  admit  that  the  Indians  are  not  properly  fed ;  now, 
lam  trying  to  trace  through  you  the  place  where  the  fault  lies;  put 
j-our  finger  on  it  and  point  out  where  the  fault  lies,  in  your  opinion. — 
A.  I  should  say  that,  as  is  true  of  the  whole  Indian  business,  the  fault 
is  due  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  subject. 

Q.  At  this  agency  which  we  have  been  discussing,  instead  of  furnish- 
ing the  beef  that  was  furnished,  and  following  the  policy  that  was  fol- 
lowed, what  would  you  have  done  ! — A.  I  would  have  let  Congress  know 
that  the  Indians  could  not  be  fed  with  the  appropriation  ;  I  would  have 
Set  them  know  what  was  needed,  and  have  asked  for  more.  I  urged 
that  that  should  be  done;  I  insisted  that  the  Indians  of  the  three  south- 
west4*rn  agencies  in  the  Indian  Territory  needed  sixty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  more  of  food  than  they  had  been  allowed  the  previous  year. 

Q.  Flave  you  any  other  suggestion  ?  I  am  now  talking  of  that  par- 
ticular agency,  and  asking  what  ought  to  have  been  done  that  was  not 
done  there  ? — A.  Instead  of  dealing  out  to  the  Indians  three  pounds  gross 
of  beef,  they  ought  to  have  had  at  least  four  pounds,  for  two-thirds  of  the 
jear,  and  I  do  not  know  but  the  whole  year;  even  in  the  season  when 
there  is  plenty  of  grass  all  around  the  corral  at  the  agency  the  grass  is 
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«aten  up ;  the  cattle  have  to  be  driven  several  miles  away  to  feed ;  they 
start  oat  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  are  brought  back 
again  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    Cattle  will  lose  in  that  way. 

Q.  How  can  that  hurt  the  Indian  when  the  steer  is  weighed  out  to 
him  after  that! — A.  It  hurts  the  Indian  in  this  way:  take  an  animal 
weighing  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  half  of  tbat  weight  or  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  will  consist  of  hide,  horns,  hoofs,  entrails,  &c. ;  one- 
half  the  remainder  is  bones,,  sinews,  and  gristle,  and  the  otlier  half,  or 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  will  be  actual  meat.  Now,  if  that 
animal  loses  weighty  say  a  hundred  pounds,  that  loss  does  not  cause  a 
proportionate  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  horns,  hides,  hoofs,  &c.y 
nor  of  the  bones  and  sinews ;  there  is  a  greater  proportionate  loss  of 
actual  meat. 

Q.  Ton  mean  to  say  that  when  the  animal  loses  weight,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  loss  is  in  the  meatf — ^A.  The  greater  proportion  of  the 
loss  is  in  the  meat. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  loss  of  weight  to  an  animal,  from  being 
shut  up  twenty-four  hours  to  be  slaughtered,  would  be  a  loss  by  which 
the  Indians  would  suffer f — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  that  if  the  cattle  were 
driven  back  and  forth  some  distance  to  pasture,  starting  out  say  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  returning  at  five  o^clock  in  the  evening, 
besides  its  taking  an  hour  or  more  of  the  time  in  traveling  each  way, 
whiob  would  leave  them  but  four  or  five  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
in  which  to  feed,  they  would  in  the  coarse  of  time  grow  poor;  the  loss 
would  be  largely  a  loss  of  meat ;  and  the  Indians  woald  suffer  by  it. 
Oattle  will  lose  a  hundred  pounds,  in  some  seasons,  pretty  readily. 

Q.  After  being  driven  into  the  canal,  but  befure  being  let  outf — A. 
No,  while  at  the  agency,  waiting  to  be  distributed. 
.  Q.  They  are  not  corraled,  as  a  general  rule,  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  before  they  are  delivered,  are  they  f — A.  O,  yes;  the  contractor 
sometimes  delivers  a  thousand  bead  at  once.  There  was  at  one  time, 
I  forget  bow  long  ago  it  was,  a  much  larger  lot  than  that  delivered  at 
this  agency. 

Q.  But  the  agent  keeps  them  out  on  the  prairie  as  long  as  he  can, 
does  be  notf — A.  He  keeps  them  ont  only  long  enough  to  reduce  the 
herd  to  such  a  size  that  he  can  get  them  into  the  corral  at  night. 

Q.  Is  not  this  the  custom,  that  a  contractor  brings  in  his  herd  of 
-cattle,  and  keeps  them  at  some  distance  from  the  agency,  where  they 
can  be  fed,  and  once  a  week  brings  in  as  many  as  is  sufficient  to  supply 
rations  for  that  week ;  and  that  those  cattle  are  driven  into  the  corral, 
weighed  out,  and  delivered  to  the  Indianst — A.  Sometimes  the  contrac- 
tor sends  in  a  great  many  more  cattle  than  are  sufficient  to  supply  the 
Indians  with  rations  for  a  week. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  contract  calls  for,  that  the  cattle  shall  be  kept 
^'  within  a  convenient  distance." — A.  Yes;  but  it  does  not  say  for  whose 
convenience,  the  contractor's  or  the  government's.  At  the  Pawnee 
Agency 

Q.  We  are  not  investigating  the  Pawnee  Agency.  We  are  talking 
about  the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  Agency;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  at 
that  agency  the  contractor  keeps  his  herd  of  cattle  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  agency  as  enables  him  to  afford  them  pasturage,  and  tbat  once 
a  week  he  brings  in  enough  to  supply  a  week's  rations  to  the  Indians, 
and  that  they  are  put  into  the  corral  and  divided  outi — A.  They  are 
not  generally  brought  in  as  often  as  once  a  week;  they  are  issued  once 
a  week ;  the  agent  sends  a  notice  to  the  contractor  as  to  how  many  oat- 
tle to  bring  in,  and  when  to  bring  them. 
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Q.  Sappooe  the  cootractoF  has  to  drive  the  cattle  in  tea  mOes,  from 
the  place  of  feediog  to  the  agency,  will  that  cause  them  to  ehriafc  ia 
weight t — A.  Not  ia  weight  of  flesh;  but  they  are  driven  more  than 
that)  at  times. 

Q.  Suppose  they  are  driven  thirty  miles,  will  that  cause  them  to  sbrink 
iu  weight  t — ^A.  They  are  driven  more  than  that  sometimes. 

Q.  Bot  would  that  cause  them  to  sbrink  in  weight  t — ^A.  If  driven  in 
a  storm,  without  a  chance  to  feed,  it  would. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  would  that  cause  a  loss  to  the  Indiana  f — A. 
If  the  loss  iu  weight  included  a  loss  of  much  flesh  it  might. 

Q^  Is  not  the  loss,  in  faet,  iu  favor  of  the  Indians  f  Is  not  the  loss  a 
loss  of  t^e  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  not  a  loss  in  the 
weight  of  the  meat  f — ^A.  Ko ;  it  is  not  so.  So  far  as  regards  their 
being  kept  in  the  corral  for  twenty  four  hours,  if  they  had  been  well 
fed  immedistely  previous  to  being  put  in,  the  loss  would  be  a  loss  of  the 
contents  of  the  bowels,  and  so  far  the  advantage  would  be  in  favor  of 
the  Indians;  but  when  they  are  driven  as  th^'  frequently  are  for  a  dis- 
tance of'  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles — especially  in  the  winter  season, 
perhai>s  with  a  light  snow  on  the  ground  au4l  they  fall  away  in  flesh,  the 
loss  of  weight  causes  a  larger  iH*oportionate  loss  of  meat  to  the  Indians. 

Q.  Then  it  seems  that  we  Iowa  people  are  laboring  under  a  miatake ; 
when  we  buy  a  lot  of  cattle  for  shipping,  we  require  them  to  be  kept 
for  forty-eight  hoars  without  food  or  water ;  that  is  supposed  to  he  for 
the  benefit  of  the  buyer ;  are  we  iu  error  about  that  t — A.  That  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  buyer  in  a  money  making  way.  I  am  spcciking  of  the 
amouut  of  beef  which  the  Indian  gets  out  of  the  animal.  The  Indian 
always  has  the  advantage,  if  be  has  so  much  delivered  in  gross  weight 
of  getting  rid  of  the  refuse  by  their  being  kept  twelve  hours  in  the 
corral  before  being  accepted  by  the  agent;  that  is  a  custooiary  thiu^, 
the  contracts  are  made  including  that  arrangement;  and  if  these  cattle 
are  driven  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  miles  besides,  so  that  they  lose  not 
only  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but  actually  become  much 
leaner  in  flesh,  that  causes  a  loss  to  the  Indian. 

Q.  Let  us  suppose  a  case :  suppose  we  take  a  steer  that  will  weigh 
eight  hundred  pounds  out  in  the  pasture,  if  he  were  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  Indian  there  he  would  be  turned  over  at  four  hundred  pounds 
net ;  the  Indian  would  get  four  hundred  pounds.  Now,  suppose  that 
the  steer  is  driven  into  the  corral  from  a  considerable  distance,  so  that 
instead  of  weighing  eight  hundred  pounds  he  weighs  but  seven  hun- 
dred ;  he  is  then  turned  over  to  the  Indiana  at  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds^  now  do  you  think  he  does  not  get  ae  much  beef  in  proportion 
aa  if  the  steer  bad  been  turned  over  to  him  at  four  hundred  pounda  out 
on  the  range.  If  by  driving  and  corralling  for  twelve  hours  the  steer 
loses  a  hundred  pounds  so  that  the  steer  is  turned  over  to  the  Indian 
at  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  instvad  of  foar  handred  pounds,  is 
that  a  disadvantage  to  the  Indian  f — A.  Certainly  that  is  a  disadvan- 
tage to  the  Indian,  if  the  animal  has  not  been  deprived  of  food  and 
water. 

Q  What  difTerence  in  weight  would  result  from  remaining  in  the 
corral  without  food  for  twelve  hours  t — ^A.  I  should  thiuk  it  would  be 
about  thirty  ])ounds. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
Texas  cattle  would  not  make  fifty  per  cent,  net  f — A.  They  will  not. 

Q»  At  what  season  of  the  year  do  you  think  that  is  the  ease! — ^A. 
Whenever  there  is  snow  on  the  ground,  daring  the  winter  and  io  the 
spring  till  April. 
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Q.  Then  the  pasture  becomes  good,  and  from  that  time  on  antil  the 
pasture  gets  poor  again  the  cattle  are  gaining  all  the  time  are  they  not  f 
— ^A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  In  the  winter  time  the  pastnrage  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  f — A.  It  is  not  so  good. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  at  what  time  these  Northern  Gheyennes  left 
their  agency  f— A.  They  left  Septeml>er9,  1878. 

Q.  Then  the  cattle  that  had  been  turned  out  to  them  during  the 
thirty  or  sixty  days  preceding  that  time  had  the  benefit  of  the  improved 
pasturage  of  summer! — A.  They  would  be  likely  to  be  in  fair  condition 
unless  they  had  been  kept  in  the  agency  corral  many  successive  nights. 

Q.  The  corral  is  a  high  inclosnre  with  no  food  or  water  inside  of  it  ^ 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  agent  to  keep  his  cattle 
shut  up  there  for  days  or  weeks  t — A.  Not  Ht  all ;  but  in  order  to  keep 
cattle  in  good  condition  they  must  be  kept  on  their  range  day  and 
night. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  but  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  he  ha- 
bitually keeps  them  in  the  corral  instead  of  on  the  range  where  they 
can  get  food  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  has  them  driven  out  every  day. 

Q.  Every  day  f  How  often  do  they  distribute  rations  t — A.  Once  a 
weeK. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  You  mean  they  are  shut  up  in  the  corral  nights  t — A.  They  are 
in  the  corral  about  two-thirds  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  remaining  third  is  spent  in  traveling  to  and  from  the 
place  where  they  are  to  find  their  food,  such  as  it  is. 

Q.  Once  in  the  corral,  are  the  cattle  ever  let  out  until  this  distribu- 
tion f — A.  That  depends  upon  their  number ;  different  numbers  are  de- 
livered by  the  contractor  to  the  agent,  at  different  times,  and  the  agent 
may  use  them  all  for  a  week^s  supply,  or  lie  may  have  enough  for  three 
weeks'  supplies. 

By  the  Ghaibman  : 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  practice  f  How  many  does  the  agent  customa* 
rily  receive  from  the  contractor  f — ^A.  Sometimes  enough  for  one  week'a 
supply,  sometimes  for  two  weeks',  sometimes  for  three  weeks ;  I  have 
known  of  the  agents  having  thirteen  hundred  head  of  cattle  on  hand  at 
one  time. 

Q.  For  thirty  or  sixty  days  before  those  Indians  left  they  had  been 
receiving  beef  that  had  had  the  advantage  of  the  good  sufl»ner  pastor- 
age,  fnom  spring  up  to  that  time ;  is  that  not  so  t — A.  Yes ;  their  beef 
may  have  been  a£  the  beet  quality  for  those  two  mouths,  but  that  is  not 
the  point  I^— 

Q.  That  is  my  point — that  during  the  thirty  or  sixty  days  preceding 
ike  time  wjien  those  Indians  left  this  agency  things  were  going  on  in  their 
regttlar  onler,  and  they  were  receiving  beef  at  its  best  f — ^A.  I  should 
say  as  goo<l  as  they  will  ever  get  probably,  and  yet  it  may  not  have  been^ 
for  this  reason  :  the  fiscal  year  ends  Jane  30th,  and  at  that  time  the  con- 
tractors deliver  all  that  they  are  to  deliver  on  their  yearly  eontnict ;  if 
you  call  upon  thera  for  any  additional  delivery  it  mast  be  done  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  order  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  appiofma- 
tion  for  that\vear ;  and  as  the  thirty  or  sixty  days  which  you  mention 
coders  July  and  August,  I  cannot  tell  how  many  cattle  were  delivered 
to  the  agent  at  the  end  of  June  and  kept  by  him ;  there  may  have  been 
several  hundred.    If  so,  and  they  were  corraled  at  night,  the  ageat 
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would  have  to  take  care  of  them,  and  have  them  driven  to  and  from 
pasture  daily. 

Q.  Whether  such  was  the  fa«t  or  not,  yon  do  not  know  t — ^A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  You  do  not,  in  fact,  know  whether  the  beef  supplied  to  those  In- 
dians at  that  time  was  in  good  condition  or  in  bad  conditiou  1 — A.  No, 
sir ;  not  without  reference  to  the  papers ;  and  if  I  should  see  the  papers 
I  could  only  draw  an  inference  therefrom. 

Q.  If  a  large  number  were  delivered  to  the  agent  before  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  he  would  not  drive  them  out  every  day  and  in  at  night, 
would  he  if  He  would  keep  them  out  on  the  prairie,  and  drive  in  as 
many  as  he  wanted  each  week,  would  he  not  f — A.  He  would  drive  them 
out  to  the  feeding-ground  every  day  and  in  at  night,  if  there  wete  not 
too  many. 

Q.  At  that  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  agency  how  far  woald  he  have 
to  drive  them  in  order  to  have  good  pasturage  t — A.  As  the  grass  is 
eaten  down  probably  for  some  miles  around  the  corral,  he  wonld  have 
to  drive  them  some  distance:  and,  beside,  the  travel  to  the  cattle,  the 
further  they  would  have  to  go  the  more  time  wonld  be  consnmed  in  go- 
ing and  coming  and  less  would  be  left  for  feeding. 

Q.  You  have  been  at  that  agency  t — A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  distance  would  these  cattle  have  to  be  driven  to  reach  good 
pasturage  t — A.  At  that  time  they  were  driven  about  &v^  miles. 

Q.  Five  miles  out  in  the  morning  and  five  miles  back  in  the  after- 
noon f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wonld  five  miles  travel  in  the  morning  and  five  miles  travel  in 
the  afternoon  hurt  the  cattle  t — A.  I  do  not  think  the  drive  would  hurt 
them  if  they  were  driven  properly,  although  it  might  if  they  were  hur- 
ried along. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  they  were  hurried  or  not  f — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  understand  you  fully  in  Regard  to  another 
matter.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
treaty  the  Indians  onght  to  be  supplied  with  one  and  a  half  ponuds  of 
beef,  without  bone  f — A.  That  is  not  for  me  to  construe ;  the  treaty  says 
**  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  beef,"  and  what  they  are  supplied  with  is 
what  is  called  merchantable  beef. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  or  of  the  govern- 
ment to  supply  them  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  beef,  without  bone  f — A. 
I  do  not  think  that  has  ever  been  done. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  qnestion ;  is  that  what  the  government  is  required 
to  do,  according  to  your  understanding  t — A.  I  should  not  construe  it 
so,  if  I  were  Commissioner ;  I  would  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the  idea 
of  the  government  is  to  give  the  Indians  sufficient  food  to  feed  them  ; 
and  the  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  meat  has  always  been  considered  to 
mean,  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  such  meat  as  you  may  buy  in  the  mar- 
kets, with  bone,  gristle,  and  tendon  included. 

Q.  The  theory  is  this,  is  it  not,  that  Texas  cattle  lose  one-half  in 
slaughtering  t — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  such  as  are  delivered ;  of  course  yon  can 
get  them  in  better  condition  than  that ;  but  when  they  do  lose  one-half 
in  slaughtering,  you  cannot  get  of  meat  more  than  one-half  the  weight 
of  the  dressed  animal. 

Q.  I  say  the  theory  upon  which  the  department  acts  is  that  a  Texan 
steer,  slaughtered,  loses  one-half  in  the  slaughtering  f — ^A.  That  is  the 
theory. 
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Q.  One-half  goes  to  hide,  horus,  offal,  &c.,  and  the  other  half  is  meatt 
— A.  It  is  what  is  called  merchantable  beef. . 

Q.  But  you  think  that  is  too  high  a  per  cent,  t — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  at  the  Indian  agencies  they  get  that  much  out  of  Texan  cattle. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  other  cattle  besides  the  Texan  cattle  ?  Does  that 
rule  hold  good  ?  In  the  New  York  market  they  bay  and  sell  cattle,  not 
by  the  gross,  but  by  the  estimated  net  weight,  do  they  not! — A.  I  un- 
derstand that  they  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  gross  weight  to  net  weight  in  the  New 
York  market? — A.  They  buy  their  cattle  with  a  certain  percentage  al- 
lowance: I  think  it  is  generally  fifty-five  or  fifty-six  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  a  better  grade  of  cattle  than  the  Texan  cattle! — A.  Yes  j 
the  extra  percentage  is,  I  take  it,  pretty  nearly  all  meat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  has  been  customary,  in  the  Indian  De- 
partment, to  distribute  beef-cattle  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  meat 
to  the  gross  weight! — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  done  in  any 
other  way. 

Q.  That  is  a  custom  that  has  prevailed  in  dealing  with  all  the  Indian 
tribes ;  that  the  Indians  themselves  have  been  used  to  for  many  years! 
-^A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  A  custom  they  probably  had  in  view  when  they  were  making  the 
treaty  ! — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  accustomed  to  this  mode — if  this  had  been  their 
basis  for  years  before,  in  making  treaties,  or  if  they  knew  that  other 
tribes  were  accustomed  to  that  mode  of  having  their  bcA^f  distributed  to 
them  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  treaties — would  it  not  be  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  these  Indians  had  that  in  view  in  making  this  treaty! — A.  I 
do  not  sup]>ose  that  the  Indians  ever  knew  much  about  it ;  I  suppose 
that  they  accepted  the  proposition  that  was  made  to  them  very  much 
as  Indian  agents  do  who  at^cept  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year 
salary  offered  them  by  the  government  for  taking  charge  of  an  agency. 
The  agents  go  our  among  the  Indians,  and  when  they  get  there  find 
that  they  cannot  live  upon  that  sum.  The  Indian  accepts  the  treaty, 
and  ex|)eccs  to  get  enough  out  of  it  for  his  support ;  but  when  he  comes 
to  try  it,  he  finds  that  he  cannot. 

Q.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  ask  Whether  there  is  any  unpleasant  feeling 
between  yourself  and  Commissioner  Hayt! — A.  There  Is. 

Q.  From  what  time  does  that  date  ? — A.  From  a  few  days  before  my 
resignation  was  sent  in. 

Q..  Had  your  resignation  been  substantially  requested  before  it  was 
sent  in  Y — A.  It  had  not.  Mr.  Schurz  took  pains  to  assure  me  that  my 
resignation  was  not  requested. 

Q.  Had  you  been  informed  by  the  Commissioner  that  your  services 
would  cease  at  a  certain  time  before  your  resignation  was  sent  in  Y — A. 
I  had  not ;  he  said  that  he  would  ask  the  Secretary  to  ask  for  my  resig- 
nation ;  but  the  Secretary  did  not  do  so ;  on  the  contrary,  he  assnr^ 
me  that  he  did  not  ask  for  it. 

Q.  Since  that  time  there  had  been  an  unkindly  feeling  between  your- 
self and  the  Commissioner  ! — A.  Not  such  as  would  affect  my  evidence. 

Q.  Of  course  not.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness yourself? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  already  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Senator 
Dawes,  the  particulars  in  which  you  thought  the  Indian  Bureau  failed  to 
do  its  duty  to  those  Indians ;  have  you  stated  them  allY — A.  I  have 
not  stated  them  all. 

Q.  What  else  do  you  desire  to  add  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  bureau, 
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beyond  what  joa  bave  already  meutioned;  in  regard  to  these  Indians,  I 
mean  f — A.  The  Indian  Bureau  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  l^ct 
that  these  Indians  had  been  unsuccessful  in  their  hunting  expedition  of 
the  winter  previous ;  that  in  the  snmmer  they  were  dissuaded  from  go- 
ing on  a  hunt  by  the  assurance  that  they  would  find  nothing;  thafe  it 
was  obvious  that  the  appropriation  would  not  pay  for  the  necessary  sap- 
plies,  and  that  measures  were  not  taken  to  have  supplies  furnished. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  appropriation  t — A.  There  were  other  funds  which 
could  have  been  used.  Another  particular  in  which  the  bureau  tailed 
to  do  its  duty  was  in  not  attending  to  requests  from  the  agency  for  medi- 
cines; and  when  the  medicines  were  sent,  the  quality  was  so  trifling  as 
to  be  of  very  little  account.    They  were  delayed  for  mouths. 

Q.  Are  you  through  with  your  statements  of  the  failure  or  negligence 
of  the  Indiau  Bureau  as  connected  with  these  Indians  t — A.  I  think 
flour  should  have  been  bought  to  supply  these  Indians  until  their  sup- 
plies under  the  new  appropriation  could  be  furnished. 

Q.  I  asked  whether  you  were  through  with  your  statement  of  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  Indian  Bureau  had  failed  in  its  duty  toward  these 
Indians. 

By  Mr.  MoBOi^N : 

Q.  i)o  you  know  of  any  injustice  done  them  in  connection  with  the 
matter  of  annuity  goods  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

By  the  C9AIBMA.N : 

Q.  If  you  are  through  specifying  what  the  Indian  Bureau  should  have 
done,  but  did  not,  now  go  on  and  state  what  you  would  have  done  had 
you  been  at  the  head  of  that  bureau. — A.  I  would  bave  paid  attention 
to  the  letters  of  the  agent,  and  would  have  seen  that  the  Indians  had 
sufficient  rations  to  make  good  the  deficiency  that  1  knew  must  exist 
because  of  their  not  being  successful  in  hunting.  The  total  rations  fur- 
nished were  not  sufficient  to  feed  them  more  than  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  year.  If  they  do  not  hunt  they  must  be  fed  during  most 
of  the  time,  until  they  become  able  to  support  themselves. 

Q.  Had  the  Commissioner  the  authority  to  make  purchases  after  the 
appropriation  had  been  exhausted! — A.  There  are  funds  which  are 
available  in  case  of  necessity. 

Q.  What  funds  f — A.  Any  surplus  from  the  Wichita  or  Kiowa  Agency 
can  be  applied  to  that  purpose. 

Q.  To  the  support  of  the  Indians  at  this  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
Agency  t — A.  Tes;  and  furthermore,  the  civilization  fund  is  both  avail- 
able and  ample. 

Q.  Was  there  any  surplus  from  that  source  which  you  first  named  at 
that  timet — A.  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  papeis  in  order  to  answer 
that. 

Q.  If  there  were  not  any  surplus  from  those  sources,  what,  then»  would 
you  have  done  t — A.  I  would  have  done  another  thing  from  the  start — 
which,  however,  I  do  not  think  the  Commissioner  could  have  done ;  I  wonld 
have  bought  supplies,  regardless  of  the  appropriation,  rather  than  that 
the  Indians  should  starve;  but  this  Commissioner  could  not  do  that,  for 
parties  refuse  to  take  open-market  vouchers  while  he  is  in  the  office,  be- 
cause they  have  been  so  badly  treated ;  they  will  take  tnem  only  at  an 
advance  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  upon  their  usual  prices  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  yourself  made  pro|>ositions  of  that  kind,  to  furnish 
BDpplies  ? — A.  I  have  aot. 
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Q.  Then  your  knowledge  on  this  point  is  derived  from  iuformation 
from  other  persons,  is  it  not  f — A.  On  this  point  it  is. 

The  witness  said  that  as  a  question  had  been  asked  which  tended  to&z 
a  stigma  upon  him  by  insinuating  that  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
position  he  formerly  occupied  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  he  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  present  and  lo  have  incorporated  into  the  evidence  his  letter 
of  resignation,  and  the  complimentary  letter  of  Secretary  Schnrz  in  re* 
ply.    This  request  was  granted.    (See  Appendix.) 

The  Chairman.  The  question  was  asked,  not  to  put  a  stigma  upon  the 
witness,  but  to  explain  the  state  of  feeling  between  him  and  the  Gom- 
missiooer ;  it  is  a  question  which  it  is  always  propet  to  ask,  in  any  case, 
to  see  if  it  has  any  bearing  upon  or  can  in  any  way  explain  the  testi- 
mony. And  DOW  I  want  to  ask  whether  the  refusal  to  pay.  or  the  delay 
in  piling  for  those  open-market  purchases  arises  in  the  Indian  Bareau^ 
or  ID  the  Treasury  Department  t — A.  I  should  say  that  it  arises  in  the 
Indian  Bureao.  The  way  in  which  creditors  have  been  treated  gener- 
ally in  that  ofiByee  has  been  shameful ;  there  is  such  a  prejudice  against 
the  office  that  men  will  not  sell  it  anything,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  unless  they  can  get  a  great  deal  more  price  than  they  wosld 
ask  if  they  were  selling  to  any  one  else. 

Q«  Do  you  mean  that  they  dislike  the  Oommissioner  so  much  that 
they  will  not  sell  him  anything  except  above  the  market  price  t — A.  I 
mean  they  have  been  maltreated,  and  given  so  much  trouble  when  try* 
ing  to  get  their  pay,  that  they  want  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  bureau 
as  at  present  administered,  unless  at  prices  so  high  as  to  afford  them 
profit  enough  to  compensate  for  the  trouble  they  will  be  put  to  in  get- 
ting their  pay,  if  they  ever  do  get  it. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  this  particular  ngency,  so  far  as  you  know! — 
A.  There  were  goods  sold  in  an  emergency,  at  this  very  agency,  that 
were  not  paid  for  in  some  years;  in  fact,  I  don't  know  whether  they  are 
settled  for  yet  or  not. 

Q.  When  was  that ;  during  the  administration  of  the  present  Commis- 
sioner 9 — A.  The  goods  were  purchased  before  this  Commissioner  came 
in,  but  were  not  paid  for  until  a  good  while  after  he  came  in,  if  they 
have  been  paid  for  at  all.  The  agent  urged  and  urged  the  payment  for 
i^ttle  which  were  bought  when  the  Indians  at  that  agency  were  actually 
in  a  starving  condition.  He  had  to  go  out  and  threaten  that  he  would 
seize  cattle  to  feed  those  Indians  with  ;  and  he  forced  men  to  sell  him 
their  cattle. 

Q.  When  was  thatf — A.  That  was  beipie  this  Commissioner  came  in. 

Q.  How  long  before  t — A.  I  think  it  was  about  two  years  before ;  but 
when  I  resigned  and  left  the  office  the  vouchers  had  not  been  paid,  and 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  they  have  been  paid  to  this  day  -,  they  laid 
a  long  time  after  he  came  in,  without  attention. 

Q.  In  the  statement  with  which  you  began  your  testimony,  you 
quoted  from  some  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ;  did 
you  make  up  and  hand  him — the  Commissioner — the  figures  on  which 
that  report  was  based  f — A.  I  wrote  some  portions  of  that  report ;  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  now  state  how  much  of  it ;  I  know  I  made  up  that 
statement,  and  made  it  up  net  beef;  calculated  in  that  way  the  amount 
came  out  short ;  it  came  out  so  as  to  show  that  those  Indians  had  not 
bad  the  amount  of  food  to  which  they  were  entitled ;  he  changed  that, 
and  Doade  it  beef  gross,  which  seemed  to  show  that  they  had  had  all 
that  they  were  entitled  to. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  your  meaning? — A.  I  made  up  that  state- 
ment in  the  Commissioner's  report,  so  many  pounds  of  beef,  and  put  the 
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poands  down  net  beef— net  merchantable  beef;  that  showed  a  deficit, 
that  the  Indians  had  not  received  the  amount  promised  them  by  the 
treaty.  It  was  discovered  that  by  caliiu;;  it  gross  beef,  and  doubling 
the  figures,  the  doubling  increased  one  side  a  great  many  more  pounds 
than  it  did  the  other  side — as  you  will  see  by  comparing  the  table  of 
supplies  which  the  Commissioner  fixed  up  and  had  inserted  in  his  re- 
port (and  which  I  have  already  read  to  you),  with  the  correct  state- 
ment which  I  furnished  him,  and  which  I  have  also  furnished  you  (near 
the  beginning  of  the  testimony),  in  order  that  you  might  compare  it 
with  that  fixed  up  by  the  Commissioner.  When  the  Commissioner  saw 
that  by  making  it  beef  gross  he  could  make  it  appear  that  these  In- 
dians had  received  their  full  supply,  he  directed  that  it  should  be  made 
gross  in  that  account;  and  it  was  made  gross,  and  showed  a  surplus. 
But  that  surplus  was  in  reality  a  surplus  of  hides,  horns,  and  refuse. 
In  this  evasive  way  be  furnishes  a  basis  for  his  assertion  that  *'  this 
statement  disposes  of  all  the  clamor  that  has  been  current  during  the 
year  that  these  Indians  did  not  receive  rations  to  the  amount  to  which 
they  were  entitled  under  the  treaty.^' 

Q.  YoQ  furnished  the  figures  as  net  beef,  yoa  say  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  ascertaining  the  amount  net,  how  did  yoa  reckon  f — A.  Why,  I 
took  the  number  of  the  Indians  to  be  fed  and  the  number  of  days  they 
were  to  be  fed  and  multiplied  them  together,  and  then  multiplied  the 
product  by  one  and  a  half  pounds. 

Q.  And  he  required  it  to  be  made  gross ;  that  is,  twice  the  quantity  t— 
A.  He  did. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  After  yoa  had  made  out  that  statement  and  shown  it  to  bim  t — A. 
Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  change  in  the  figures  except  to  substitate  three 
pounds  for  a  poand  and  a  half? — A.  Yes ;  the  doubling  afTected  one  side 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  did  the  other.  There  is,  also,  a  letter  of  the 
Commissioner's  which 

Q.  Never  mind  aboat  the  letter.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  extract 
which  you  made  from  his  report.  The  question  is,  whether  you  yourself 
prepared  that  report  for  his  signature  Y — A.  No ;  not  the  whole  report. 
I  understood  you  to  ask  me  about  that  schedule.  I  cannot  now  say  how 
much  of  the  report  I  prepared. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  :  You  made  a  statement  in  which  yoa 
calculated  for  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  beef,  counting  one  and  a 
half  pounds  to  the  Indian  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  lie  required  that  to  be  changed  so  as  to  count  three  poands  to  the 
Indian  t — A.  He  did. 

Q.  That  is,  he  required  it  to  be  in  gross  instead  of  net  t — A.  Yes ;  that 
is  it. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  change  he  made ;  did  he  alter  the  figures  in  any 
other  way  than  that  f — A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  theory  be  true  that  three  pounds  gross  is  equal  to  one 
and  a  half  pounds  net,  the  change  resulted  in  no  prejudice  to  the  In- 
dians, did  it! — A.  Certainly  it  did. 

Q.  How  please  explain  ? — A.  The  gross  weight  makes  a  difference 
in  the  calculation,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself  by  the  two  tables  I  have 
already  placed  before  you,  of  215,368  pounds. 

Q.  Let  us  see  about  that:  Suppose  a  thousand  Indians  are  entitled 
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each  to  one  aod  a  half  poands  net  per  day ;  you  made  your  report  apon 
that  basis  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Commissioner  required  you  to  change  the  figures  so  as  to  show 
that  the  Indians  were  entitled  each  to  three  pounds  gross  per  day  Y — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  can  that  deprive  any  Indian  of  his  pound  and  a  half  of 
beef  per  day  if  three  pounds  gross  will  furnish  one  and  a  half  pounds 
net  ? — A.  The  table  is  made  up  so  as  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Indians  did  not  receive  the  rations  to  which  they  were  entitled,  they  did 
receive  a  surplus  of  beef.  Now,  if,  when  fifteen  hundred  pounds  were 
due  them  and  there  were  dealt  out  to  them  two  thousand  pounds,  I  am 
told  to  double  these  figures,  and  I  do  so,  putting  on  the  one  side  three 
thousand  pounds  and  on  the  other  side  four  thousand  poands ;  in  th^ 
latter  case  there  is  a  difference  of  a  thousand  pounds,  while  in  the  former 
case  there  is  a  difference  of  but  five  hundred  poands.  In  just  that  way, 
in  this  calculation,  the  Commissioner  has  doubled  the  real  surplus  of 
beef,  and  so  converted  an  actual  deficiency  of  over  a  hnndred  thousand 
pounds  of  food  into  an  apparent  surplus  of  over  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Q.  You  claim,  if  I  understand  you,  that  the  excess  of  beef  was 
charged  over  against  the  other  ration^  at  three  pounds  instead  of  one 
and  a  half  poands,  and  that  that  excess,  instead  of  being  food,  half  of  it 
consists  of  hides  and  horns  and  refuse,  so  that  there  is  really  %  deficit^ 
instead  of  a  surplus,  as  appears  by  the  Commissioner's  statement. — A* 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Did  you  say,  when  these  two  forms  of  statement  were  presented 
by  you  to  the  Commissioner,  he  directed  you  to  embody  the  gross 
weight,  instead  of  the  net  weight,  in  that  table  * — A.  Yes ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  done  in  that  letter  which  I  referred  to ;  the  same  figuring 
will  be  found  in  criticism  by  the  Commissioner  of  one  of  Major  Miz- 
ner's  reports. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  We  will  investigate  this  matter  first.  Did  you  make  up  that  state- 
ment originally,  or  did  Mr.  Arthur  make  ap  the  statement  originally, 
and  hand  it  to  you  t — A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that;  I  may  have  written 
it  myself,  or  may  have  laid  it  out  for  him  to  write. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  a  copy  of  the  statement  written  by  you  in  your 
drawer t — ^A.  No,  sir,  not  that  I  am  aware  of;  probably  I  did  in  the 
office,  in  some  place.  The  statement  went  in  its  natural  course  to  the 
party  who  made  up  the  Commissioner's  report.  It  must  be  among  the 
original  papers  of  this  report.  There  is  a  t^ible  here,  by  Major  Mizner, 
who  states  that  the  rations  furnished  to  the  Chayenne  and  Arapahoe 
Indians  were  not  sufficient,  and  he  gives  the  figures  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Plumb.  We  are  not  trying  the  question  of  veracity  between  Mr. 
Hay t  and  Mr.  Leeds ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  this  investi- 
gation to  show  who  made  up  those  figures — a  clerk  in  the  office  or  Mr. 
Hayt  himself.  If  we  try  Mr.  Hayt,  it  will  be  on  the  report  that  he  has 
sent  out.  The  question  as  to  whether  he,  or  Mr.  Leeds,  or  Mr.  Yoor- 
hees,  or  anybody  else  made  up  that  table  occurs  to  me  to  be  imma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Dawes.  We  spent  considerable  time  out  West  over  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the.figures  of  Major  Mizner  and  the  Commissioner.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  we  have  this  explanation,  in  substance,  that  the 
Commissioner  made  his  calculations  upon  a  basis  of  three  pounds  gross^ 
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when  he  oagbt  to  have  taken  a  pound  and  a  half  net.    Oar  examination 
of  Mr.  Leeds  to  day  has  resulted  in  that  benefit. 

By  Mr.  Moroan  : 

Q.  I  wonld  ask  whether  the  term  '<  merchantable  beef,"  as  used  in  the 
Indian  Bureau,  has  any  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  beef  at  all  ? 
Would  you  consider  beef  as  being  '<  merchantable  beef,''  within  the 
sense  add  meaning  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  if  it  was  very  poor — very 
thin  t — A.  What  we  call ''  merchantable  beef  is  simply  another  name 
for  one-half  of  the  gross  animal.  But  I  have  known  the  Indians  to  be 
supplied,  in  former  years  at  least,  with  some  animals  that  wonld  not  be 
merchantable  here,  nor  in  any  city  market ;  in  fact,  the  animals  them< 
selves  would  not  have  been  salable — would  have  been  what  we  call 
**  scalawags.''  But  the  animals  now  furnished  the  Indians  are  gener- 
silly  of  a  better  class,  and  the  beef  is  better.  The  contractors  manage 
to  put  in  always  the  poorest,  cheapest  animals  they  can  ^et.  They 
have  to  have  an  average  weight.  An  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pound 
animal,  in  nice  condition,  wonld  be  very  good;  but  if  you  should  pntin 
some  small  ones  and  some  large  bony  ones,  the  average  of  the  beef 
might  be  very  poor. 

Q.  Was  this  report  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  amoant 
of  monev  to  be  appropriated  by  Congress  to  supply  the  Indians  during 
the  fiscal  year,  or  is  it  a  report  of  expenditures  that  had  already  been 
^ade  f — A.  It  was  not  a  report  for  either  of  those  purposes,  particu- 
larly ;  it  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Q.  Made  at  the  close  of  the  year  t — A.  Yes ;  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Q.  After  the  beef  had  been  issued  and  a  report  of  the  issues  had 
been  made  to  the  department  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether,  in  making  up  those  figures  that  wa'e 
furnished  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Atiairs,  you  took  the  data 
which  had  been  furnished  by  the  Indian  agent  in  reference  to  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  those  figures  furnished  with  reference  to  net  beef  or  to  beef 
in  gross  Y — A.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  gross  or  net. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  which  f — A.  Ko ;  the  agents  send  it  in  both  ways; 
I  have  sometimes  seen  it  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other. 

Q.  Suppose  that  this  agent  had  sent  it  in  gross — three  pounds  gross 
instead  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  net — why  wonld  yon  have  furnished 
the  figures  to  the  Commissioner  at  one  and  a  half  pounds  instead  of 
three  pounds  t — A.  Because  it  is  one  and  a  half  pounds,  and  not  three, 
that  the  Indians  get,  or  should  get. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  your  assumption,  or  the  actual 
figures  furnished  by  the  Indian  Agent ;  whether  the  figures  which  you 
say  were  altered  by  the  Commissioner  were  extracted  from  the  reports 
of  the  Indian  Agent;  and  whether  his  reports  said  one  and  a  half 
pounds  or  three  pounds  f — A.  I  think  it  very  probable  be  sometimes 
pfit  it  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other. 

Q.  Then  you  had  no  authority  for  laying  it  before  the  Commissioner 
as  net  beef  except  your  own  assumption  f — A.  That  one  and  a  half 
pounds  net  of  beef  is  the  legal  ration  for  Indians  is  not  an  assumption, 
it  is  a  fact. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 
Q.  I  want  to  know  about  this  term  '^  merchantable  beef  and  the 
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term  *'  net."    Are  not  the  terms  "  gross  "  and  "  net "  the  terms  that  dis- 
ting:aish  between  the  live  animal  and  dressed  beef  ?— A.  They  are. 

Q.  And  "  merchantable  beef  !--A.  That  is  the  same  as  "  net"  beef, 

Q.  Does  it  not  refer  to  the  quality  of  the  net  beef  rather  than  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  net!f— A.  ITot  in  the  Indian  Bureau. 

Q.  When  the  Indian  Bureau  calls  for  ^' merchantable  beef "  it  does 
not  refer  to  the  quality  of  the  article,  but  to  the  fact  of  its  being  dressed 
beef! — A.  In  the  Indian  Bureau  the  terms  "  merchantable  beef "  and 
"  net  beef"  are  interchangeable. 

Q.  In  the  market  is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  "  net  beef"  of  different 
qualities,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  ^*  merchantable"  and  '< unmer- 
chantable f — A.  So  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Then  when  you  say  "  merchantable  beef,"  you  mean  dressed  beef 
of  the  first  quality  ?— A.  No ;  not  necessarily  of  the  first  quality. 

Q.  "Net"  and  ''gross"  describe  the  difference  between  the  two  arti- 
cles .' — A.  They  do. 

Q.  And  "  merchantable"  describes  the  quality — whether  it  is  a  good 
article  or  not  ?— A.  We  don't  use  it  thus  in  the  ludian  Bureau. 

Q.  Now,  about  this  corralling ;  does  not  the  corral  terminate  in  a  long 
"chute,"  into  which  the  cattle  go  at  last  in  single  file,  and  at  the  end, 
where  the  last  steer  stands,  are  the  scales  ? — A.  The  scales  are  on  the 
passage  toward  the  end  of  the  chute. 

Q.  Well,  near  the  end? — A.  Yes;  near  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  At  least,  there  stands  the  steer  on  a  pair  of  scales.  Is  not  that 
the  spot  where  the  contractor  delivers  the  steer  to  the  government  ? — 
A.  On  the  scale — that  is  the  spot. 

Q.  And  when  a  suflQcient  number  of  cattle  for  the  week's  ration  is 
weighed  and  delivered,  what  remain  are  still  in  the  custody  of  the  con- 
tractor, and  are  turned  out  and  provided  for  by  him  until  the  next  week's 
rations  are  issued  I — A.  O,  no ;  not  usually. 

Q.  Then  you  understand  that  they  are  delivered  to  the  Indian  agent 
before  they  are  weighed  there? — A.  No;  they  are  driven  into  the 
corral,  as  you  have  described,  and  weighed  out  and  delivered  by  the  con- 
tractor to  the  government  from  that  scale;  but  the  issue  to  the  Indians 
miiy  not  take  place  at  that  time. 

Q.  Is  not  the  issue  to  the  Indians  then  and  there  ? — A.  It  may  be  at 
times,  but  it  is  not  often  that  every  head  of  a  lot  of  cattle  deliv- 
ered to  the  agent  is  issued  to  the  Indians  immediately  after  its  receipt 
by  the  agent. 

Q.  Are  they  turned  out  into  the  grass  lot  to  feed  again  after  being 
weighed  1 — A.  Yes,  generally;  at  least  part  of  the  delivery. 

Q.  But  by  feeding  after  weighing  they  will  change  in  weight;  some 
will  gain  more,  some  less,  and  some  will  die;  then  how  can  they  be  de- 
livered to  the  Indians  at  a  basis  of  twenty-one  pounds  a  week  ? — A.  The 
cattle  are  brought  to  the  agency  and  left  outside  the  corral ;  the  inspect- 
or looks  over  them,  and  designates  those  which  he  wants  cutout;  those 
are  cut  out — they  are  the  rejected  ones;  then  such  as  are  accepted  are 
put  into  the  corral,  and  passed  over  the  sc.des  and  weighed;  at  times 
they  are  delivered  directly  to  the  Indians  there  and  then ;  at  other 
times  they  are  not ;  the  contractor  may  arrive  with  his  cattle  on  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday,  when  the  issue  to  the  Indians  is  not  to  take  place 
until  the  next  Monday,  five  or  six  days  ahead ;  then  after  being  weighed 
the  cattle  are  turned  into  a  promiscuous  yard  and  kept,  being  driven 
out  to  grass  in  the  morning  and  back  in  the  afternoon,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, until  issue  day  to  the  Indians  does  come. 

Q.  If  the  cattle  are  not  then  and  there  delivered  to  the  Indians,  but 
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are  turned  out  into  a  promiscuous  yard,  how  is  it  possible  to  deliver  a 
750  pound  steer  to  the  number  of  Indians  that  750  divided  by  21  will 
entitle  to  that  steer  f — A.  You  can  do  it  at  any  time. 

Q.  Well,  how  can  you  do  it;  each  individual  Indian,  man,  woman, 
and  child  is  entitled  to  twenty-one  pounds  gross  of  beet*  each  week,  is 
he  not! — A.  Yes;  or  ten  and  a  half  pounds  of  net  beef. 

Q.  If  the  steer  is  turned  out  after  weighinjj,  to  feed,  so  that  he  may 
increase  or  decrease  in  weight,  or  gets  mixed  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
herd,  how  can  the  agent  know  that  he  is  delivering  to  the  Indians  a 
760  pound  steer! — A.  They  are  supposed  to  be  weighed  again,  when 
dealt  out  to  the  Indians. 

Q.  By  that  you  mean  they  are  supposed  to  be,  but  are  not? — A.  Not 
always. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  get  along  ? — A.  A  man  who  is  useil  to  it,  at  an 
Indian  agency,  can  guess  within  thirty  pounds  of  the  weight  of  a  Texas 
animal,  if  he  is  not  in  a  hurry;  there  are  so  many  Indians  in  the  band; 
if  there  are  thirty  five  Indians  in  a  band,  and  they  are  entitled  to  three 
pounds  gross  a  day,  or  twenty-one  pounds  gross  a  week,  that  makes  731 
pounds  due  to  that  band,  and  he  must  find  a  steer  and  deliver  to  them, 
one  that  will  weigh  735  pounds.  If  there  be  only  such  as  weigh  more 
than  that,  he  must  deliver  to  them  a  larger  steer  and  give  them  a  sur- 
plus. Then  some  other  band  must  suffer  a  slight  deficiency.  He  will 
try  and  make  the  bands  larger,  and  bring  them  as  near  as  he  can  to  con- 
form to  the  weights  of  the  steers;  but,  the  best  he  can  do,  there  will 
be  a  surplus  for  some  and  a  deficiency  for  others. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  present  at  the  delivery  of  tliCvSe  cattle  to  the 
Indians? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  At  the  Cheyenne  Agency  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  it  is  done  there  in  this  way  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  that 
that  is  always  the  way. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  done  in  any  other  way  at  this  Cheyenne 
Agency  ?— A.  I  think  so;  I  think  I  have  seen  cattle  delivered  to  the  In- 
dians at  that  agency  by  a  general  guess  at  the  weight;  but  I  may  have 
got  it  confused  with  other  agencies,  so  I  will  not  be  certain. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  so  far  as  Agent  Miles  has  stated  it  to  us  on  the 
ground,  he  is  mistaken  ? — A.  Agent  Miles  may  have  been  cautioned  and 
notified  so  that  he  may  adhere  strictly  to  the  regulations,  tis  near  as  he 
can.    It  is  impossible  to  feed  every  Indian  his  fair  proportion. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  at  what  point  the  cattle  are  delivered  to 
the  agency,  so  that  the  ownership  passes ;  so  that  the  contractor  has 
fulfilled,  pro  tantOj  the  terms  of  his  contract. — A.  The  agent  is  bound 
to  look  out  that  the  contractor  brings  enough  for  the  Indians  ;  he  sends 
the  contra<:*tor  word,  two  or  three  weeks  beforehand,  "  I  shall  want  so 
many  cattle,  at  such  a  time."  The  contractor  then  has  to  get  them  to 
gether,  and  drive  them  to  the  agency ;  he  may  arrive  there  the  day  after 
an  issue  to  the  Indians,  who  do  not  assemble  again  until  a  week  later: 
the  contractor  delivers  his  cattle;  there  he  is  ;  there  are  his  cattle;  an«l 
the  agent  takes  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  possibility  for  the  agent  to  determine  what  he  accepts 
until  the  cattle  have  been  weighed  ? — A.  He  cannot  do  it. 

Q.  They  are  not  weighed  until  they  are  put  into  the  corral  ? — A.  They 
are  put  into  the  corral  first. 

Q.  Are  they  weighed  and  turned  back  again? — A.  Yes,  sometimes; 
at  least  a  part  of  them. 

Q.  And  theu  are  delivered  to  the  Indians  l)y  estimate,  and  not  by 
actual  weight? — A.  I  have  seen  them  delivered  by  estimate  ;  but  Agent 
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MiloH  has  followed  up  pretty  close ;  and  what  be  does  now  I  cauiiot 
say. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  say  you  occupied  in  the  Indian  Bureau 
when  you  resigiied  ? — A.  I  was  chief  clerk ;  1  was  Acting  Commissioner 
for  about  one-half  the  time — at  least  for  a  good  part  of  the  time — Mr. 
Ilayt  was  away. 

Q.  When  you  were  Acting  Commissioner,  were,  you  responsible  for 
the  orders  of  the  Indian  Bureau  personally,  the  same  as  the  Commis- 
sioner ? — A.  The  law  says  so,  but  it  is  a  doubtful  position. 

Q.  Did  you  institute  any  changes  in  the  administration  of  any  of  these 
details  while  you  were  Acting  Commissioner  half  the  time? — A.  Be- 
fore I  was  Acting  Commissio!»er 

Q.  I  say,  while  you  were  Arting  Commissioner — while  you  had  all  the 
power  which  tlte  Commissioner  has  for  the  time? — A.  I  was  a  clerk  at 
Mr.  Qayt's  elbow ;  I  went  there  with  the  understanding  tliat  I  was  to 
be  the  chief  clerk  and  Acting  Commissioner  in  his  absence,  but  it  was 
some  months  before  that  came  about.  I  did  institute  various  changes; 
I  think  you  will  find  that  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  all  the  instruc- 
tions sect  out  during  that  time  were  made  out  by  me.  I  made  a  new 
form  of  beef  contract,  which  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  troubles  that  existed  with  the  Cheyenne  Indians 
come  before  the  department  when  you  were  Acting  Commissioner? — 
They  did. 

Q.  Did  you  do,  then,  what  you  thought  should  be  done  to  correct  the 
troubles  ? — A.  That  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in.  I  would  like  to 
explain  right  here  regarding  that  matter.  Complaints  would  come  in 
regard  to  various  things,  and  I  would  take  the  letter  into  Mr.  Hayt 

Q.  I  mean  while  you  were  zVcting  Commissioner  ? — A.  I  was  Acting 
Commissioner  only  while  Mr.  Hayt  was  absent.  There  were  a  gootl 
many  things  that  I  could  not  do,  that  it  was  not  my  place  to  do,  when 
he  was  to  be  back  in  a  day  or  two,  such  as  furnishing  supplies  or  mak- 
ing any  changes  in  the  general  management  of  the  office.  My  doing 
what  was  legal,  and  proper,  and  just,  in  every  way,  something  it  was 
very  stupid  not  to  have  done  before,  was  just  the  trouble  that  Mr.  Hayt 
found  with  me.  I  would  take  a  matter  to  Mr.  Hayt  and  call  his  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  say,  "  Mr.  Hayt,  this  is  important ;  it  should  be  attended 
to  at  once"  ;  and  instead  of  paying  any  attention  to  it,  the  next  minute 
he  would  be  writing  a  telegram  to  New  York ;  my  greatest  efforts  to  get 
him  to  attend  to  the  matter  would  have  no  more  effect  than  a  drop  of 
water  on  a  hot  stove.  At  one  time,  I  remember,  there  had  been  a  col- 
lection of  letters  for  several  weeks,  and  just  as  he  was  going  to  New  York 
he  came  and  laid  a  large  pile  on  my  desk  for  me  to  aitend  to  ;  I  had 
gone  all  over  most  of  them  once,  and  I  now  had  to  go  over  all  of  them 
again.  At  one  time  an  immense  accumulation  ot  letters  was  sent  down 
to  the  files  room. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  by  a  rale  of  the  office,  while  Mr.  Hayt  is 
absent  you  are  prohibited  from  doing  these  tilings? — A.  The  complaint 
was  not  that  I  failed  to  do  my  duty  in  any  respect;  the  complaint  was 
that  I  did  more  than  I  ought  to  have  done. 

Q.  What  I  jneaut  to  ask  you  was  whether  you  were  prohibited  from 
going  ahead  and  making  whatever  improvements  for  the  t>enefit  of  the 
service  you  chose,  or  did  he,  in  substance,  or  otherwise,  request  you  to 
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leave  such  things  till  he  came  back  ? — A.  lie  said  that  he  would  see  to 
such  thiugs  when  he  came  back;  I,  as  Actiog  Commissioner,  could  not 
be  supposed  to  go  contrary  to  his  wishes. 

Q.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  office  when  you  were  Act- 
ing Commissioner  f — A.  The  Commissioner  was  responsible,  although 
the  Acting  Commissioner  is  responsible  to  the  Commissioner.  The  con- 
dition of  things  is  such  that  an  Acting  Commissioner  cannot  act  on  his 
own  judgment.  I  did  all  that  I  could  do;  but  there  were  things  that  I 
could  not  do ;  things  that  I  would  consider  proper  to  be  done,  but  that 
I  would  not  consider  it  proper  for  me  to  do,  nor  would  he  consider  it 
])roper  for  me  to  do  them  when  he  was  absent,  to  be  gone  for  only  a 
day  or  two  or  a  few  days,  intending  to  return  and  take  charge  of 
affairs  in  the  office  until  be  went  away  again.  It  was  not  my  place  to 
institute  any  general  change  in  the  policy  of  the  office,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Q.  For  how  much  of  the  time  during  the  summer  of  1878  was  Mr.  Hayt 
absent  ? — A.  During  the  time  I  was  in  the  office 

Q.  Answer  the  question  as  to  the  year  1878  f — A.  I  Should  say  at 
least  three  working  days  in  the  week. 

Q.  That  is  one-half  of  the  time  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  he  be  gone  all  ot  any  one  week,  or  a  portion  of  every 
week  f — A.  About  every  week  he  was  away  somewhere. 

Q.  Was  he  absent  in  that  way  for  portions  of  every  week,  or  a  large 
part  of  the  time,  until  you  left  the  office  T — A.  About  a  couple  of 
mouths  before  I  went  out  he  was  there  a  little  more  frequently,  a  larger 
portion  of  the  time  than  before. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  did  you  go  out  of  the  office  ? — A.  About  the  21id  of  Janu- 
ary, 1879. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time,  at  any  one  time,  was  the  Commissioner 
absent? — A.  lie  would  be  absent  only  two  or  three  days,  generally, 
except  when  he  was  off  on  a  trip  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

Q.  When  you  were  Acting  Commissioner  did  youinstituteany  changes 
in  the  policy  or  method  of  the  office! — A.  1  did;  all  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  corrected  or  rebuked  for  it  by  the  Commissioner  on  his 
return? — A.  1  do  not  remember  any  particular  thing  except  this  diffi- 
culty which  we  had 

Q*. '1  mean,  were'  you  forbidden  to  make  any  change  of  policy ;  were 
yon  instructed  or  advised  to  make  no  change  in  the  policy  or  methods 
of  the  office  9 — A.  The  methods  1  did  introduce  were  submitted  to  him. 

Q.  Were  they  adopted  by  him,  or  were  they  rejected  by  him  ? — A. 
They  were  generally  adopted. 

Q.  Then  no  trouble  arose  between  you  and  the  Commissioner  on  that 
question  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  If  all  the  suggestions  you  made  were  adopted,  and  you  were  not 
corrected  for  making  them,  why  did  you  not  make  all  that  occurred  to 
you  ? — A.  Simply  because  I  was  overburdened  with  business. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  were  able  to  suggest  them,  you  did,  and  so  far  as 
you  did  suggest  them,  they  were  adopted ;  is  that  so  ? — A.  Generally  ; 
i  can  find  oneortwo  exceptions.  1  spent  the  first  five  months  1  was  there 
from  half-past  eight  in  the  morning  until  eleven  or  twelve  at  night  in 
the  office.  For  the  next  five  months  two  hours,  perhaps,  short  of  that. 
After  that  I  found  myself  forced  to  make  office  hours,  as  far  as  possible. 
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But  the  days  when  Mr.  Hayt  was  there  business  dragged,  and  rendered 
it  necessary  for  me  to  stay  there  one  or  two  hours  longer.  Mr,  Hayt 
was  a  positive  obstruction  to  business.  When  I  first  came  there  he  said 
"  I  can  do  all  the  business  of  this  office  with  ten  good  clerks."  By  the 
end  of  the  year  he  asked  Congress  for  ten  more,  and  now  has  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  When  was  your  first  connection  with  the  Indian  Bureau  ? — A.  In 
the  fall  of  1876. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  I  went  out  as  an  inspector  of  Indian  agen- 
cies for  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  when  you  went  to  the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne 
Agency  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  f — A.  It  must  have  been  three  weeks, 
possibly  four. 

Q.  How  many  agencies  did  you  visit  altogether  I — A.  Five  agencies. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  some  three  or  four  weeks  at  this  particular 
agency  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  your  report  of  the  condition  of  these  agencies  in 
writing  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  To  whom  ! — A.  To  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

Q.  Is  your  report  on  file  in  the  Indian  Department,  do  you  know  ? — 
A.  1  do  not  know  ;  I  think  not.  The  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
had  some  dissension  among  themselves,  and  I  do  not  know  what  they 
did  with  my  report. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  on  file  in  the  Indian  Office  or  not  1 
— A.  I  do  not.  There  was  some  difficulty  between  Commissioner  Smith 
and  the  board.  Mr.  Hayt  was  dropped  from  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners by  General  Grant.  He  was  requested  to  resign  at  the  in- 
stance of  Secretary  Chandler.  It  was  just  about  that  time  that  I  made 
my  report,  and  what  was  done  with  the  report  after  Mr.  Hayt  went  out 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  after  you  became  connected  directly  with  the 
bureau  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it  since. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  it  is? — A.  I  do  not. 
Commissioner  Hayt,  who  was  present,  requested  an  opportunity  to 
to  ask  a  few  questions,  or  to  have  witnesses  examined  in  self-defense. 

Mr.  Plumb  objected  to  the  introduction  of  any  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  Mr.  Hayt  was  or  was  not  an  efficient  officer ;  and  said  he 
should  move  to  strike  out  such  portion  of  the  evidence  already  tal^en  as 
bore  upon  that  point  and  had  no  reference  to  this  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  matter.  Tliis  committee  were  not  trying  Mr.  Hayt,  nor  was  it 
its  <iuty  to  settle  any  question  of  veracity  between  the  two. 

The  chairman  said  so  far  as  anything  had  been  said  by  the  witness 
reflecting  upon  Mr.  Hayt  in  his  official  capacity  in  this  particular  mat- 
ter, it  would  be  but  fair  that  Mr.  Hayt  should  be  heard  on  the  other 
side. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Was  your  visit  to  the  Arapahoe  and  Chevenne  Agency  before  or 
after  Mr.  Hayt  became  Commissioner? — A.  Before. 

Q.  While  be  was  on  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  ? — A.  It  was 
during  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  chief  clerk  in  the  Indian  Bureau? — A.  I  was 
sixteen  months  in  the  office;  I  was  chief  clerk — I  do  not  remember 
exactly  J  it  was  between  ten  and  eleven  months. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sustained  any  other  relation  to  the  Indian  service 
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except  wliat  yon  have  related  as  iu  spec  tor  for  the  Indian  Board  f — A. 
That  ia  all. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  before  that? — A.  I  had  been  in  the  for- 
eign com  mission  business. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside! — A.  In  New  York. 

Q.  Had  you  previously  any  personal  contact  with  Indian  life! — A. 
No,  sir. 


EZRA  A.   HAYT. 

Washington,  D.  C  ,  January  28,  1880. 

Hon.  Ezra  A.  Hayt,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  sworn  and 
examined. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hayt,  you  have  read  tlie  evidence  so  far  as  it 
has  been  printed,  and  was  present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee 
and  heard  Mr.  Leeds'  testimony;  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you  make 
any  statement  that  may  ex|>lain,  or  correct,  or  throw  any  light  upon 
any  portion  of  the  evidence.  The  only  purpose  the  committee  have  iu 
view  is  to  prain  all  the  information)  possible  in  regard  to  these  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indians. 

Mr.  Hayt.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  one  matter  very  briefly — a  little 
personal  matter — and  if  you  see  fit  afterward  you  can  strike  it  out  of 
the  testimony.  When  I  was  here  the  other  day  the  question  was  fisked 
Mr.  Leeds  what  he  would  have  done,  had  he  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Indian  Bureau,  different  from  what  was  done  under  the  circumstances. 
His  answer  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  he  would  have  bought  flour 
and  sent  them,  even  if  there  had  been  no  appropriation.  That,  of  course, 
it  would  have  been  unlawful  to  do.  But  now  1  will  state  to  you  a  fact 
from  which  you  can  draw  your  own  inference. 

I  went  to  New  York  City  on  the  15th  of  June,  1878,  to  open  bids  for 
su})plies,  merchandise,  and  annuities  for  that  year.  The  loth  of  June, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  was  Saturday.  Mr.  Leeds  began  to  serve  as 
Acting  Commissioner,  signing  himself  as  such.  He  continued  to  do  so 
from  the  17th  to  the  26th,  inclusive,  ten  days  consecutively.  Then  I 
returned  to  Washington,  and  remained  here  for  two  or  three  days,  pre- 
paring instructions  for  the  Stanley  commission,  that  was  just  about 
leaving  for  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  Agencies.  Then,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  accompanied  that  expedition. 
I  was  then  absent  all  ot'  July  until  the  21st.  Bear  in  mind  that  I  was 
absent  during  all  of  June  after  the  17th  except  two  or  three  days,  and 
all  of  July  until  the  2l8t.  I  was  here  on  the  21st,  but  from  the  2l8t  to 
the  27th  Mr.  Leeds  was  Acting  Commissioner,  and  again  on  the  .*iOth. 
He  was  also  Acting  Commissioupr  almost  continuously  from  the  1st  to 
the  17th  of  August.  And  during  this  time  Mr.  Leeds  had  not  only  un- 
limited opportunity,  but  precisely  the  same  power  as  myself  to  supply 
those  Indians  with  flour  or  medicines.  More  than  that,  it  was  during 
the  time  that  he  was  acting  that  flour  should  have  bfen  furnished  to 
these  Indians;  and  if  there  was  any  neglect,  it  is  very  clear  that  it  was 
his  own  neglect,  because  he  was  in  a  position  to  act.  What  I  have  said 
in  regard  to  flour  relates  equally  to  medicines. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Question.  What  is  the  rule  or  practice  of  the  bureau  as  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Acting  Commissioner  when  the  Commissioner  is  a'bseut  f 
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— Answer.  The  Acting  Commissioner  has  the  same  power  as  the  Com- 
missioner, except  that  he  cannot  override  any  decision  previously  made 
by  the  Commissioner.  In  this  case  he  had  all  the  power  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  supply  these  Indians  with  the  food  and  medicine  they 
needed — all  the  power  I  myself  possessed. 

Q.  On  all  open  questions  he  had  the  same  power  as  the  Commissioner 
would  have  bad  if  he  had  been  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  point  is  disposed  of,  go  on  and  make  a  con- 
tinuous statement,  such  as  you  may  desire. 

Witness.  Have  you  the  paper  which  I  brought  here  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  committee,  containing  a  tabular  statement  from  the 
agency  f  |The  paper  was  handed  the  witness.]  I  was  not  clear  in  my 
own  mind  whether  Mr.  Leeds,  in  his  testimony  in  regard  to  incorrect 
figures,  referred  to  the  figures  in  this  statement,  or  to  those  in  my 
annual  report. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  think  you  will  remember  that  he  said  he  took  that 
statement  from  Major  Mizner's  letter. 

Witness.  I  will  refer  to  both,  so  that  you  can  see  how  the  matter 
stands.  This  statement,  on  the  23d  page  of  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  1878,  you  are  all  probably  by  this  time 
familiar  with.  It  states  that  there  were  distributed  to  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  1,475,320  pounds  of  supplies — which  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  treaty  requirements.  This  statement,  made  by  Agent 
Miles  and  sent  to  Washington,  and  which  I  left  with  the  committee 
when  I  was  here  at  its  last  meeting,  I  have  had  carefully  compared  with 
that  printed  in  my  report;  and, on  comparison,  we  find  actually  a  differ- 
ence of  less  than  one  per  cent.  A  difference  like  that  might  easily  grow 
out  of  a  clerica.  error,  in  a  computation  as  lengthy  as  this.  I  have  pre- 
pared here  a  tabular  statement  of  the  differences  between  the  two.  Yoa 
will  see  that  in  reference  to  some  articles  Agent  Miles's  statement  of  the 
amount  supplied  is  a  little  greater  than  mine,  in  others  a  little  less ; 
the  net  result  is  a  difference  of  less  than  one  per  cent. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 
Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  in  pounds  ! — A.  About  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  aggregate ;  to  be  exact,  14,458  pounds.  The  Com- 
missioner's rei)ort  shows  very  slightly  the  largest  amount  of  supplies, 
except  in  the  single  article]  of  flour,  in  which  Agent  Miles's  report 
shows  the  largest  supply  by  844  pounds.  Here  is  the  comparison,  in 
detail : 


Articles  supplied. 


Beef,  pounds . . . 
Bacon  and  lard 

Flour 

Com 

Coffee 

Susar  

Salt 

Soap 

Hoiuiuy 

Tobacco 

Baking  powder 

Total 


Commis- 
sioner's re- 
port 

1,24-2,208 

do  01^ 

157,  OtiU 

18,190 

10,425 

20.950 

2. 272 

2,297 

14 

994 

894 


Agent 

Miles's 

report. 


Differ 
ence. 


,230,569 

11,639 

19,800 

216 

157,904 

"M* 

15, 768 

2,422 

10.062 

363 

20,532 

418 

a,  258 

14 

2,297 

79J 

878 


14 

201 
16 


1,  475,  320  '     1, 460,  861 


14,458 


*Iu  this  case  Agent  Miles's  report  states  a  larger  supply  than  the  Commissioner's  report 


The  number  of  Indians  stated  by  the  Commissioner's  report  is  860. 
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The  number  of  Indians  by  Agent  Miles's  report  is  867 — the  time  of  each 
being  the  same,  viz,  from  August  5,  1877,  to  September  7,  1878. 

I  would  say  in  regard  to  the  published  statement  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  the  ICth  of  November, 
1878,  that  this  was  prepared  almost  entirely  by  Mr.  Leeds  himself.  I 
may  have  added  one  or  two  paragraphs,  but  not  more  than  that.  This 
I  can  substantiate  by  witnesses,  if  desired.  Therefore,  whether  it  be 
correct  or  incorrect,  it  is  his  statement.  I  believe  it  to  be  correct.  I 
have  never  had  any  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy.  There  is  the  original 
letter  [handing  it  to  a  member  of  the  committee]. 

I  wish  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  appropriations  for  the  Chey- 
cnnes  and  Arapahoes,  the  Apache,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  In- 
dians is  and  has  been  insufficient  to  give  them  the  full  amount  to  which 
they  have  been  entitled  by  treaty.  That  condition  of  things  grows  out 
of  this  fact:  Up  to  about  three  years  ago  these  Indians  were  in  the 
habit'of  going  out  to  hunt  buffalo  every  winter,  sometimes  with  consid- 
erable success.  On  such  occasions  the  custom  was,  as  I  believe  was 
stated  to  you  in  the  Territory,  for  the  agent  to  give  the  Indians  two 
weeks'  supply  of  rations  and  then  issue  them  no  more  until  thoir  return, 
the  Indians  subsisting  on  what  they  could  get  by  hunting.  In  that  way 
an  appropriation  of  a  less  amount  would  serve  to  feed  them  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  necessary.  Why,  if  you  give  them  an  appro[)riation 
simply  to  furnish  the  treaty  ration  to  these  tribes,  it  would  cost  foi  food 
alone  $418,214.63,  on  the  i)resumption  that  every  Indian  is  at  the  agency 
and  draws  rations  regularly.  There  are  5,496  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoes, and  4,117  Apaches,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  The  estimate  and  appropriations  for  the  Indians  of  the  tribes  you 
have  named  are  made  in  bulk,  a  single  appropriation  for  them  all,  I 
understand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  separate  appropriation  for  each  tribe! — A.  No,  sir;  and  the 
reason  of  this  I  will  explain  to  you.  The  Wichitas  and  some  of  the  Kio- 
was and  Comanches  are  somewhat  disposed  to  support  themselves ;  and 
the  reason  these  appropriations  are  bunched  together  is  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  borrow,  as  it  were,  and  take  advantage  of  any  surplus  that  might 
be  saved  on  account  of  the  Wichita  and  other  Indians  I  have  named 
being  in  part  self-supporting.  These  Indians  raise  considerable  com, 
and  Indians  feed  upon  corn  from  the  time  it  gets  fit  for  roasting  until 
they  gather  it  in  the  fall. 

Q.  One  other  question :  Have  the  appropriations  for  these  Indians 
come  up  to  the  requirements  or  estimates  made  by  the  department,  or 
have  they  been  cut  down  by  Congress! — A.  O,  no,  sir;  as  I  said  before, 
until  within  the  last  three  years  a  smaller  appro[)riatiou  would  suffice, 
on  account  of  their  being  absent  from  the  agency  for  several  months  in 
each  year  on  a  buffalo  hunt. 

Q.  I  asked  whether  the  appropriations  have  come  up  to  the  estimates 
sent  in  by  the  department?— A.  No,  sir;  they  have  not.  The  battle  on 
appropriations  (if  I  may  use  the  woixl  in  that  connection)  is  fought  with 
the  Appropriation  Committee  of  the  House ;  and  for  two  years  they  have 
told  us  this:  *' Your  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  must  not  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  $4,710,000."  They  kindly  allow  us  to  distribute  that 
in  the  best  manner  possible  to  feed  the  Indians ;  if  we  can  save  any- 
thing anywhere  at  one  point,  we  are  allowed" to  apply  it  to  another.  I 
have  explained  to  them,  and  to  the  Senate  committee  also,  that  the  ap- 
propriation was  insufficient,  and  they  made  this  arrangement  of  consoH- 
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dating  the  appropriations  for  the  various  tribes  to  enable  us  to  borrou' 
from  one  point  for  the  benefit  of  another.  It  is  the  hardest  work  in  the 
world  to  make  the  appropriations  meet  the  demands.  We  are  between 
two  fires.  We  have  to  feed  the  Indians  and  we  have  to  do  it  within  our 
limited  appropriations.  But  the  last  appropriation  bill,  as  1  have  said, 
contained  a  clause  which  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  enabling:  us  to  eke  out 
the  year ;  it  was  this,  that  we  might  use  a  surplus  of  supplies  occurrinpr 
anywhere  among  the  Indians  to  apply  where  there  maj'  be  a  deficiency 
of  supplies.  That  ^till  give  us,  I  suppose,  about  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  as  a  sort  of  floating  fund  to  put  around  from  one 
place  to  another  where  the  demand  for  the  time  being  is  most  impera- 
tive. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  So,  in  effect,  the  whole  appropriation  is  consolidated  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  the  whole  appropriation  is  consolidated. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Does  the  appropriation  which  you  have  just  mentioned  include 
the  transportation  of  the  supplies? — A.  No,  sir;  the  transi>ortation  is 
a  separate  matter. 

Q.  This  approi>riation  is  simply  for  the  purchase  of  food  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  represents  the  cost  price  of  the  food  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  deficiency  did  you  apply  for  and  obtain,  with  reference  to 
these  Indians  for  the  fiscal  years  1877-'78,  and  1878-'79  ? — A.  Owing  to 
the  buffalo  hunt  of  the  preceding  winter  the  regular  appropriation 
served  our  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1877-'78,  because  they  had  nearly 
two  thousand  cattle — over  seventeen  hundred  left  on  hand,  which  were 
carried  over  and  applied  on  that  year.  This  fact  Major  Mizner  was  not 
aware  of,  and  hence  the  difference  between  his  office  and  the  Indian 
Office.  .Another  difference  arose  because  Major  Mizner  understood  beef 
and  bacon  to  be  required  by  the  treaty,  whereas  it  is  beef  or  bacon.  It 
requires  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  beef,  or  one-half  a  pound  of  bacon. 
Bacon  goes  very  much  farther  than  beef.  There  is  only  one  difficulty 
about  the  substitution  of  bacon  for  beef,  and  that  is  its  tendency  to 
make  the  Indians  scrofulous ;  for  that  reason  we  do  not  want  to  feed 
them  so  large  an  amount  of  bacon. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  ? — A.  As  between  half  a  pound 
of  bacon  delivered  and  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  beet  delivered,  the 
beef  will  cost  the  most.  There  is  another  thing,  however,  in  regard  to 
beef;  the  Indians  make  use  of  the  entrails — in  fact  of  almost  the  entire 
animal;  that  which  white  people  throw  away  is  utilized  by  the  Indians. 
You  know  our  issues  are  all  made  gross  weight.  We  assume,  and  as 
an  average  no  doubt  it  is  true,  that  one  and  one-half  pounds  net  are 
equivalent  to  three  pounds  gross. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  And  that  is,  in  theory,  counted  as  excluding  the  entrails  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  Indians  have  that  advantage.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Leeds  kept 
talking  about  "  merchantable  beef,"  which  is  simply  absurd.  In  our 
contracts  we  call  for  "  merchantable  "  cattle ;  that  is  the  only  place  to 
put  the  word  in  connection  with  the  Indian  supplies. 

Q.  The  term  *' merchantable"  is  used  as  referring  to  the  quality  ot 
the  beef? — A.  Yes,  sir;  "merchantable"  refers  to  the  quality  of  the 
beef. 

There  are  some  statements  contained  in  the  evidence  taken  by  you 
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wbile  out  in  the  Territory  to  which  I  wouUi  like  to  refer.  I  see  that  it 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Miles  tbat  wheu  he  and  Little  Chief  were  here  in  Wash- 
ington, last  spring,  some  promises  were  made  to  Little  Chief  which  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  That  is  an  error.  Mr.  Miles  says  (see  p.  Sii  of  the 
testimony)  the  Commissioner  promised  to  Little  Chief  and  the  members 
of  the  party  with  him  "  fifty  dollars  each,  also  a  good  suit  of  clothes; 
and  the  Commissioner  said  he  would  allow  them  ten  wagons  and  har- 
ness, and  some  cattle  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  have  never  been  notified  that  the 
cattle  and  wagcus  had  been  purchased,"  and  he  afterwards  repeats  that 
"  the  wagons  and  harness  and  cattle  have  never  been  delivered.''  As  I 
said  before,  this  is  an  error.  The  wagons  were  sent  down  to  the  Terri- 
tory, and  arrived  there  shortly  after  your  committee  left  there,  and  the 
stock  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  have  been  contracted  for  and  will  be 
delivered  in  June  next,  which  is  the  usual  and  proper  time  for  the  de- 
livery of  such  cattle. 

On  page  76  of  the  testimony  1  find  the  question  put  by  Senator  Plumb 
to  Agent  Miles,  ^^  Have  all  the  Indians  who  wanted  them  had  agricul- 
tural implements  furnished  them!''  To  which  Agent  Miles  responds, 
*'  Not  of  all  the  different  kinds  ;  this  year  there  has  not  been  enough; 
some  things  there  are  plenty  of,  other  things  not."  In  relation  to  that 
matter  I  would  state  that  the  agricultural  implements  were  sent  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  requisition  made  by  Agent  Miles  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  same  page  the  question  is  asked,  ^'  Do  you  know  of  any  rea- 
son why  all  the  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  beef,  beans,  &c.,  to  which  these  In- 
dians are  entitled,  could  not  have  been  furnished  promptly  as  required!" 
To  Ihis  Agent  Miles  answers,  *'  I  know  of  no  reason  further  than  the 
one  they  usually  assigned,  *  No  funds  on  hand.'"  Now  as  to  that  I 
would  like  to  make  a  statement,  confining  the  statement  from  the  1st 
day  of  July,  1877,  and  up  to  the  9th  day  of  September  in  that  year. 
Agent  Miles  labors  under  a  misapprehension.  The  appropriation  bill 
passed  that  year,  if  I  lemember  rightly,  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  I  think 
bids  lor  supplies  were  opened  on  the  iSth  day  of  June.  After  opening 
the  bids,  it  requires  some  days  to  make  the  awards,  to  find  out  who  is 
the  lowest  bidder,  &c.  After  that,  contracts  have  to  bo  made  and  exe- 
cuted, and  bonds  furnished.  This,  with  the  utmost  promptness  and  ex- 
pedition, would  occupy  at  least  a  fortnight;  and  very  little  could  be 
done  toward  the  purchase  of  supplies  before  the  3d,  4th,  or  5th  of  July. 
And  there  was,  that  year,  a  temporary  deficiency  in  flour,  which  might 
have  been  filled  by  the  Acting  Commissioner,  if  he  had  bought  some  flour 
in  open  market  for  a  temporary  supply.  When  there  is  a  deficiency'  in 
flour,  we  are  by  law  authorized  to  increase  the  beef  ration,  which  is  con- 
sidered equivalent;  and  the  Indians  very  much  prefer  beef  to  flour. 

On  the  same  page,  1  see  Senator  Plumb  asked  Agent  Miles,  "  Was 
the  beef  good  in  quality  f "  To  which  Agent  Miles  answered,  **  Well,  it 
was  not  grossly  bad."  1  hold  that  to  be  an  improper  answer  on  the  part 
of  the  agent,  because  he  certifies,  when  he  receives  the  beef  from  the 
contractor,  that  it  is  *'good,  merchantable  beef;"  and  it  ought  to  cor- 
respond with  his  certificate. 

On  page  77  I  find  certain  (piestions  asked  by  Senator  Plumb  in  regard 
to  clothing.  I  would  state  here  that  the  Appropriation  Committee  of 
the  House  exercised  some  discretion  over  this  matter  of  clothing.  Their 
custom  is  usually — at  least  it  has  been  for  the  last  three  years — to  take 
the  number  of  Indians,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  garments  to  be  dis- 
tributed, and  to  make  the  appropriation  so  as  to  cover  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible that  amount.  But  generally  the  ai)propriation  is  short  of  what  it 
should  be. 
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Near  the  bottom  of  page  77  I  find  this  question  asked  by  Senator 
Plumb:  ''  Wbv  have  vou  not  issued  to  these  Indians  the  articles  men- 
tioned  in  this  treaty,  or  their  equivalent!"  To  this  Agent  Miles  an- 
swers, "  Simply  l)ecaase  they  were  not  sent  to  me  by  the  government." 
To  that  I  would  add,  "  Simply  because  the  appropriations  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  send  any  more  than  were  actually  sent." 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  1  wish  to  inquire  whether  the  proper  amount  of  appropriation  was 
estimated  i'ov  to  cover  the  full  treaty  requirements  in  favor  of  these  In- 
dians ? 

Mr.  Ha\t.  Do  you  mean  for  clothing! 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hayt.  I  hardly  think  they  were,  and  for  the  reason  1  have  men- 
tioned before — that  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  bring  our  entire  ap- 
propriation within  the  $4,710,000  annually,  which  Congress  allows  us. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  78  of  the  testimony,  the  last  question  on  the 
page  is  this :  "  Have  you  delivered  to  each  Northern  Cheyenne,  who  has 
removed  to  this  reservation  and  commenced  farming,  one  good  cow  and 
one  well-broken  pair  of  American  oxen,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  f "  To  this  question  Agent  Miles  answers,  '*No,  sir."  Senator 
Plumb  then  inquired,  *'  Why  not!"  and  Agent  Miles  answered,  '*  T  have 
never  been  advised  from  the  departnieut  to  do  so,  and  the  cows  and  oxen 
have  never  been  furnished  me  by  the  department  so  that  1  could  do  so." 
In  regard  to  that  I  would  Si*y,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  agent  would 
have  to  advise  the  bureau  that  he  had  some  Indians,  who  were  about  to 
commence  farming,  and  desired  to  have  oxen  furnished,  for  their  use. 
So  long  as  l4je  Indians  are  doing  nothing,  and  refusing  to  do  any,  there 
is  no  sense  in  issuing  oxen  to  them.  They  could  do  nothing  with  them. 
In  regard  to  what  Agent  Miles  says,  in  the  same  answer,  about  the 
wagons,  &c.,  i^romised  to  Little  Chief,  I  have  already  explained  that  the 
wagons  have  been  sent  him  since  this  testimony  was  taken,  and  the  cows 
for  breeding  will  be  delivered  in  June. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  80th  page,  and  top  of  the  8Ist,  I  find  the 
following : 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  withhold  auy  Hupplies  from  any  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  ludiana 
that  wtMit  away,  as  a  punishment  for  any  offense  committed,  or  for  any  other  p<irpo9e  T 
— A.  Yes,  I  withheUlcoff-e  and  sugar. 

Q.  Under  what  authority  did  yon  withhold  those  articles? — A.  I  did  it  by  direction 
of  the  Interior  Department. 

Q.  In  what  shape  were  those  directions  of  the  Interior  Dej)artment  transmltt^nl  to 
you  ? — A.  In  the  siiape  of  a  circular,  or,  rather,  two  circulars;  one  dated  March  1, 1878, 
the  other  April  15,  lc<78. 

In  relation  to  this,  I  will  state  that  there  is  a  law,  passed,  I  think,  in 
1875,  the  third  section,  if  [  remember  rightly,  of  the  appropriation  bill 
for  that  year,  in  which  we  were  forbidden  to  distribute  these  things  to 
Indians  who  did  not  work  ;  it  says,  in  substance,  that  supplies  should 
be  given,  in  all  cases,  to  Indians  who  did  work;  and  that,  in  the  case  of 
wild  Indians,  who  would  not  work  of  their  own  accord,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  permitted  to  waive  that  provision  of  the  law.  That  is 
what  Agent  Miles  undoubtedly  alludes  to  in  this  statement. 

By  Mr.  Daw  es  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  a  law  authorizing  the  Interior 
Departnient  to  withhold  from  the  Indians  what  the  treaty  required 
should  be  furnished  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  Indians  who  wouhl  not 
work. 

Q.  Does  the  treaty  make  work  a  condition  ! — A.  No  ;  it  does  not. 
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Q.  Then  the  law  and  the  treaty  conflict  in  that  respect ! — A.  It  wouhl 
seem  so.  But  that,  of  course,  is  a  matter  which  concerns  Oonjjress 
rather  than  the  department. 

Near  the  top  of  page  87  of  the  evidence  I  find  a  question,  asked  by 
Senator  Dawea,  referring  to  Little  Chief:  *'  Was  there  not  some  promise 
in  regard  to  his  children  going  to  school  ?  •'  Agent  Miles  answers :  **  Yes; 
he  objected  to  his  chihjren  going  to  school ;  and  the  Commissioner  said 
that  he  and  his  band  would  not  be  required  to  put  their  cliihhen  in 
school,  but  that  he  must  not  interfere  with  others  who  wished  their 
children  to  attend  the  school ;  he  said  that  the  manual  l.ibor  done  at  the 
school,  such  as  chopping  wood,  &c.,  was  all  right  and  proper,  but  that 
he  would  relieve  the  children  of  Little  Chief  and  his  band  from  this,  for 
the  present." 

Mr.  Morgan.  Little  Chief  himself  testified  to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hayt.  What  Little  Chief  said  to  us  here  was  this :  that  he  had 
but  one  child,  and  that  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  did  not  want 
to  send  that  one  child  to  school.  It  seems  that  two  or  three  other  chil- 
dren of  his  had  died  since  coming  south,  and  that  made  him  set  greater 
store  by  this.  I  said  to  him — as  to  that  one  single  child — *'  You  need 
not  send  him  to  school."  I  did  not  refer  to  his  band  at  all,  as  the  agent 
supposed. 

The  agent  also  says:  "I  believe  ammunition  was  promised,  to  kill 
their  beeves  with."  Then  Senator  Dawes  asked,  '*  Has  Little  Chief  ex- 
pressed any  impatience  about  not  receiving  the  wagons  and  cattle  prom- 
ised him?"  To  which  the  agent  answers, '*  Not  about  the  wagons  or 
cattle,  I  believe ;  but  he  has  about  the  ammunition."  There  was  a  prom- 
ise made  to  Little  Chief  that  he  might  have  ammunition  to  kill  beeves 
with.  And  that  will  be  furnished  him  on  the  requisition  of  the  agent. 
We  do  not  send  ammunition  from  the  office.  The  agent  can  get  it  from 
the  nearest  military  post. 

In  regard  to  sending  children  to  school,  we  want  all  the  Indian  chil- 
dren to  go  to  school,  in  order  to  keep  the  band  at  that  agency.  That  is 
our  special  desire.  But  on  Little  Chief  saying  that  that  was  his  only 
child,  and  that  the  rest  of  his  children  had  died,  I  thought  one  child 
would  not  make  any  difference,  and  I  granted  his  ro([aest.  But  it  is  a 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  agent  when  he  says  that  it  applies 
to  any  except  that  one  child. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Let  me  inquire  whether  any  record  is  made  at  the  time  of  what 
passes  in  these  interviews  with  the  Indians? — A.  Ordinarily  I  have  my 
shorthand  writer  sit  down  at  the  table  and  take  down  a  record  of  what- 
ever is  said.  Whether  in  this  case  every  word  was  taken  down  or  not  I 
cannot  say.  Little  Chief  and  his  band  were  here  something  like  a  fort- 
night. They  had  their  conversation  nearly  all  the  time  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  except  an  occasional  conversation  in  my  office. 

Q.  Is  it  safe  to  have  th^se  interviews  with  the  Indians,  and  depend 
entirely  upon  the  memory  afterward  in  regard  to  them,  when  there  may 
be  a  difference  of  memory,  and  a  difference  of  understanding  between 
the  Indians  and  the  bureau  ? — A.  It  is  not  safe.  I  was  going  to  explain 
further  in  regard  to  this  case.  The  Secrettiry  had  giv^en  it  up  as  impos- 
sible to  get  the  consent  of  these  Indians,  Little  Chief  and  his  band,  to 
remain  in  the  Territory.  He  turned  them  over  to  me,  saying,  **  I  can 
do  nothing  more  with  them."  They  came  to  my  office  in  the  morning, 
with  the  agent.  I  read  to  them  from  the  treaties  and  from  the  law.  I 
said  to  them  that  their  supplies  had  been  withheld,  in  accordance  with 
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an  act  of  Congress,  for  one  or  two  years,  while  iu  tbe  North,"  and  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  obey  the  law  and  go  South.  After  a  very  full  con- 
versation  they  finally  agreed  that  they  would  stay  iu  the  South  and 
be  "good  Indians." 

Q.  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  now  ? — A.  Little  Chief  and  those  In- 
dians who  came  here  with  him  at  that  time.  The  promise  was  then  and 
there  made  of  a  suit  of  clothes  and  the  cattle  and  wagons.  Afterward 
1  had  Agent  Miles  take  them  to  New  York,  and  he  had  them  there,  at 
a  hotel,  on  the  30th  day  of  ^ay.  They  were  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
hotel,  and  looked  down  on  the  procession  of  ten  thousand  soldiers  march- 
ing up  and  down  the  street,  in  front  of  the  hotel;  it  was  Decoration 
Day,  and  the  military  were  ou'.  The  scene  itnpressed  the  Indians  very 
much.  It  seemed  to  be  the  first  time  that  they  had  really  appreciated 
the  power  of  the  government.  It  was  there,  at  that  time,  that  Little 
Chief  asked  me,  as  a  special  favor,  that  his  little  child  might  be  excused 
from  attending  school. 

Q.  Have  you  anj"  record  of  the  interview  in  which  he  promised  to  re- 
main in  the  South? — A.  I  think  I  have.  My  habit  is  to  have  a  stenog- 
rapher take  down  all  that  is  said  on  such  occasions. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  that  he  saidf — A.  I  think  he  said 
that  he  never  should  go  back  without  the  consent  of  the  government; 
he  never  would  bring  himself  in  conflict  with  the  authorities;  I  think  it 
was  to  be  understood  between  him  and  the  authorities  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  going  North  all  the  time,  but,  nevertheless,  had  given  his  prom- 
ise to.  stay  South,  and  not  go  buck  North  against  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
erninenl. 

Q.  That  was  because  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was  useless  to 
contend  with  the  government  f — A.  De  had  made  up  his  mind  to  that 
before  he  left  here  for  the  West  again.  He  had  asked  permission  to  go 
North,  and  the  Secretary  had  blankly  refused;  the  Secretary  said  to 
him,  "If  you  go,  others  will  want  to  go  also,  and  the  Territory  will  soon 
be  empty  of  Indians."  And  the  Secretary  added  that  by  law  he  could 
not  let  him  go  North. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  appropriation  made  for  these  Indians  was 
too  small  to  allow  you  to  fulfill  in  all  respects  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  in  regard  to  their  support ;  what  is  the  amount  of  tbe  appropria- 
tion ? — A.  The  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Cheyennes,  Arapa- 
hoes.  Apaches,  Kiowas,  Comanches  and  VVichitas,  for  1877-78  was 
$240,000;  for  187^-79,  the  appropriation  was  $240,000;  for  1879-'80,  the 
appropriation  was $200,000,  For  1878-79  there  was  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation of  $30,000  made  by  Congress,  which  brought  the  appropriation 
for  that  year  up  to  $270,00b;  and  we  have  asked  $80,000  more,  to  finish 
feeding  them  up  to  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  In  the  month  of 
July,  or  August,  rather,  we  found  that  we  were  going  to  run  very  short, 
and  attempted  to  cut  down  the  rations,  thinking  that  the  Indians  might, 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  in  part  support  themselves  with  corn  of  their 
own  raising,  vegetables,  &c.  We  tried  it  for  a  month,  but  it  gave  great 
dissatisfaction  and  threatened  to  breed  serious  trouble.  The  Secretary 
was  absent,  and  I  telegraphed  to  him  that  I  thought  it  indiscreet  to  go  any 
farther  on  that  scale ;  but  that  as  he  was  to  meet  a  number  of  agents  at 
Muscogee,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  on  the  5th  of  October,  I  would  like 
to  be  advised  as  to  his  wishes ;  as  to  whether  we  should  feed  them  full 
rations,  or  should  cut  them  down.  He  telegraphed  back  that  bethought 
tlie  only  sate  and  proper  way  was  to  feed  them  full  rations,  and  ask 
Congress  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  whatever  it  might  be. 

Q.  And  you  accordingly  did  ! — A.  And  we  accordingly  did. 
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By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  pa;:e  52  of  the  evidence,  where 
Little  Chief,  in  repl^'  to  the  question  I  asked  him,  *'  Why  do  you  not 
want  your  children  lo  be  sent  to  school  and  educated,"  answered,  "Bo- 
cnnse  I  love  my  children,  and  do  not  want  to  see  them  made  slaves  of 
like  many  children  over  there  who  have  to  chop  wood  and  do  other 
work.  I  do  not  want  my  children  used  like  that,  because  I  love  them. 
Another  reason  I  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  not  wanting  to 
receive  any  wagons  was  because  I  had  no  horses  to  work  with  them  ; 
and  there  have  been  no  horses  issued  to  me  vet.''  Was  there  anv  obli- 
gatinn  on  the  part  of  the  government — either  a  treaty  obligation  of  any 
kind,  or  any  ])romise  made  to  him  while  here — in  referem-e  to  the  issne 
of  horses  to  Little  Chief  ? — A.  Then'  was  no  promise  except  of  saddle- 
horses,  and  they  were  to  be  issued  froin  the  agency. 

1  think  Agent  Miles  is  under  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  another 
matter.     1  will  read  from  page  92  of  the  testimony: 

Q.  During  the  previous  portion  of  this  investigation  two  or  three  matters  have  been 
mentioned  ur  intimated  that  justice  to  .von  requires  woshouhl  bring  to  your  attention. 
Some  of  the  Indians  have  intimated  that  supplies  of  annnir.y,  such  as  clothing,  d:o., 
intended  by  the  government  for  them,  have  never  reached  them  ;  that  at  the  school- 
bnilding  there  is  hidden  or  hoarded  away  a  lot  of  stuff  that  they  are  entitled  to.  Uow 
is  that! — A.  There  is  a  quantity  of  good^  up  there  of  the  kind  that  is  us>^d  to  make 
into  clothing  for  the  school  children  ;  those  goods  were  delivered  there  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Agent  Miles  is  mistaken  in  that ;  there  have  been  no  instructions 
given  him  from  the  Indian  Oftice  requiring  him  to  store  any  part  of  the 
goods;  they  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  Indians.  Of  course  certain 
goods  are  used  for  making  up  clothing  for  school  children.  The  next 
question  is : 

Q.  Let  me  be  sure  that  I  understand  yon.  Those  goods  in  the  K<*bool  building  aro 
there  by  order  of  the  Conmiissioner  of  Indiana  Affairs,  in  fultillment  of  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Seger,  the  school  contractor  f — A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

I  should  have  to  look  at  the  contract  before  I  could  state  precisely 
what  it  was,  and  I  think  I  had  better  bring  it  with  me  the  next  time  I 
come.  I  think,  however,  that  the  agent  is  in  error  in  regard  to  that 
whole  answer.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  goods  shipped  from  New  York 
for  school  purposes,  in  response  to  a  requisition  made  by  Agent  Miles 
for  goods  for  school  purposes.  But  there  are  no  siM»cial  orders  to  hira 
to  store  them  ;  he  is  not  to  hohl  them  or  *'  hoard  •'  them,  but  to  use  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  As  to  Seger's  contract,  my  impression 
is  that  Miles  is  incorrect  in  regard  to  that.  What  tlie  contract  actually 
is  1  will  not  pretend  to  give  from  memory,  because  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  do  so. 

Near  the  bottom  of  page  93  Senator  Morgan  says: 

Q.  I  asked  yon  whether  or  not,  since  you  had  been  at  this  agency,  the  Grovernment 
of  the  United' Stat«s  had  furnished  full  rations  for  more  than  nine  mouths  lo  each 
year.  I  understood  you  to  answer  that  it  had  not.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  f 
— A.  I  think,  taking  it  from  the  time  I  commenced  here  to  the  present  time— not  last 
year,  but  taking  the  whole  time  together — I  believe  you  would  find  the  rations  to  run 
from  three  to  five  months  short. 

That  goes  back  to  a  time^  before  I  came  into  the  Indian  Office,  or  had 
anything  to  do  with  its  management.  But  the  reason  of  this  deficiency 
1  have  already  stated,  namely,  that  the  Indians  were  expected  tu  sup- 
plement the  support  furnished  them  by  the  government  by  huntiug.  By 
way  of  illustrating  this  I  would  say  that  if  the  full  legal  ration  were  pur- 
chased for  the  Sioux  it  would  require  two  millions  of  dollars  annually  to 
support  them. 
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Bv  Mr.  Dawes: 

Q.  The  Sionx  alone! — A.  The.  Sioux  alone.  The  appropriation  reaches 
about  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  other  half  million  required  for  their 
support  is  made  up  b^*  hunting  and  agriculture;  and  that  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  government  with  regard  to  such  tribes  as  can  partially 
provide  for  their  own  support.  A  larger  appropriation  has  been  asked 
for  the  Sioux  every  year  than  we  have  obtained.  We  have  asked  for  a 
larger  appropriation  this  year  than  we  shall  probably  obtain  ;  we  are 
simply  doing  the  best  that  we  possibly  can  under  the  circumstances. 

On  the  94th  page  I  find  the  follow^ing  :     Mr.  Plumb  said — 

Q.  I  asked  separately  in  regard  to  the  year  1878.  I  forgot  to  ask  how  it  was  in  ls77 
— whether,  dnriog  1877,  you  had  for  issae,  and  did  issne,  a  full  beef  supply  for  the  en- 
tire year,  as  required  by  ihe  treaty,  »  *  *  from  January  1  to  January  1  f — A.  I  am 
rather  of  the  itnpresmou  that  I  did  then,  because,  during  the  winter  of  1877,  the  In- 
dians were  out  on  a  hunt  for  about  five  months. 

Q.  Does  not  the  law  require  you  to  issue  the  same  amount  of  beef  rations  to  the  In- 
dians whether  they  are  hero  or  not  f — A.  Why  we  canH  issue  rations  to  them  if  tlu\v 
are  not  here. 

That  is  a  pretty  good  answer.  The  practice  certainly  is  not  to  tVed 
the  Indians  when  they  are  out  on  a  hunt. 

Mr.  Dawes.  On  the  53d  page  you  will  see  what  Little  Chief's  feel- 
ings were  at  the  time  we  were  out  there : 

I  hope  that  what  yon  hear  here  yon  will  carry  to  Washington,  and  intercede  for  us  there, 
that  we  may  go  back  to  the  country  Go<l  gave  us  in  the  North.     I  do  not  intend  to  go 
back  there  unless  the  government  allows  us  to  do  so.    I  do  not  inteud  to  act  foolish  ; 
but  I  do  want  to  go  back  to  the  country  I  was  born  and  raised  in. 

Mr.  Hayt.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  I  have  no  doubt  he  wants  to  go 
back. 


EDWIN  J.  BROOKS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  4,  1880. 
Edwin  J.  Brooks  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Question.  Mr.  Brooks,  what  is  your  position  in  connection  with  the 
Indian  Bureau  ? — Answer.  I  am  at  present  chief  clerk. 

Q.  Have  you  bronght  with  you  the  memoranda  and  docnments  which 
the  committee  requested  ? — A.  I  have  [indicating  a  bundle  of  papers 
and  memoranda  which  he  had  brought.] 

Q.  This  [taking  up  one  of  the  papers  from  the  package]  appears  to 
be  a  sort  ol  chronological  memoranda  rehiting  to  the  supplies  of  medicine 
sent  to  or  neede<l  by  the  Indians  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  committee  what  the  traneactions  ot  the  depart- 
ment were  in  connection  with  those  medicines ;  what  amounts  were  fur- 
nished, when  they  were  furnished,  what  correspondence  was  had  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  whether  there  were  any  delays  in  forwarding  those 
medicines,  and  it  so,  the  cause  of  those  delays  ;  and  any  other  informa 
tion  you  may  I  ave  upon  the  subject. — A.  I  would  like  to  state,  to  begin 
with,  that  I  was  not  chief  clerk  in  the  office  at  the  time  of  these  trans 
actions,  and  know  nothing  of    them   from   my  own   personal  knowl- 
edge.    I  have  only  set  down   there,  in  order,  a  memorandum  of  the 
documents  I  find  on  file  in  the  office  relating  to  this  subject.     The  first 
thing  I  find  on  the  files  of  the  office  is  that  the  bids  for  supplying  the 
medicines  were  opened  on  the  18th  of  June  of  that  year  (1878). 
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Q,  Were  not  all  the  contracts  for  supplies — not  only  medicines,  but 
other  supplies — opened  on  that  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  contract  for 
medicines  was  awarded  to  Orlando  H.  Jadwin,  of  New  York,  who  signed 
the  contract  on  the  30th  of  July. 

Q.  But  the  contract  was  not  perfected  on  that  day  f — A.  It  appears  to 
have  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Oommis- 
sioners  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  th^ir  action  approved  by  the  Acting 
^Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  24th  of  August. 

Q.  Will  you  identify  that  f  [Handing  witness  a  contract  between 
the  government  and  Calvin  Hood,  for  the  supply  of  beef  for  the  same 
year.J    The  witness  identified  it. 

Q.  The  contract  for  the  beef  was  let,  and  bids  therefore  were  opened 
at  the  same  time  as  that  for  medicines  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  the  beef  contract  for  that  year  was  actually  closed 
on  the  date  therein  set  forth. — A.  [After  examination  of  the  contract.] 
As  I  said,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  these  matters,  but  from  an 
examination  of  the  documents,  and  the  indorsement  thereon,  it  would 
appear  so. 

Q.  And  that  beef  contract  was  perfected  on  the  16th  of  July  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  a  contract  for  medicines  let  in  New 
York — the  medicines  to  be  put  up  in  New  York — should  not  have  been 
signed  and  delivered  as  early  as  a  contract  for  beef,  let  at  the  same 
time  to  a  man  in  Kansas  ? — A.  I  cannot  state  any  reason  ;  I  do  not  know 
of  any. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  precisely  when  these  medicines 
were  delivered  at  the  agency  f — A.  I  can  tell  you  from  this  memorandum ; 
they  reached  the  agency  on  the  17th  of  January. 

Q.  Of  the  following  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  reason,  if  any,  you  know  of,  for  the  delay  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  medicines. — A.  The  only  reason  I  know  of  is  the  failure  of 
the  contractor  to  comply  with  his  contract  to  deliver  them  within  the 
thirty  days  required  by  his  contract.  As  I  said  before,  I  ooly  state  in 
this  matter  from  the  records;  I  was  not  chief  clerk  at  that  time,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Q.  The  contract  was  for  delivery  at  the  agency,  was  it? — A.  I  think 
not ;  I  think  they  were  to  be  delivered,  and  were  delivered  to  a  certain 
contractor  named  Fenlon,  in  New  York  t3ity,  and  he  had  the  shipment 
of  them.  On  the  3d  of  September,  the  Commissioner  telegraphed  to 
Seward  to  hurry  up  the  medical  supplies.  The  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  agreement  would  have  expired  on  the  30th  of  August.  On  the 
24th  of  September,  the  office  told  Seward  to  tell  Jadwin  that  unless  he 
delivered  the  medicines  immediately-,  the  purchase  would  be  made  of 
other  parties,  at  his  expense,  under  the  contract.  The  medicines  were 
not  shipped  till  the  29th  of  November,  under  Fenlon's  contract. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  statement  of  the  agent  was,  of  the  amount 
of  medicines  needed  at  this  agency  that  year  ? — A.  I  think  you  have  it 
there  ;  but  his  estimates  are  revised  here. 

Q.  By  whom  were  the  agent's  estimates  revised  f — A.  By  the  surgeon 
of  the  Pension  Office  here ;  there  was  no  medical  officer  in  the  Indian 
Bureau  then.  The  articles  marked  with  a  blue  line  were  struck  out  b3^ 
the  pension  surgeon. 

Q.  As  being  unnecessary  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  [indicating  one  of  the 
documents  he  had  brought]  is  the  whole  contract,  not  only  for  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  but  for  all  the  Indians  down  there;  this  [in- 
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dicatin^  another  paper]  is  the  estimate  for  the  Cbeyeunes  and  Arapa- 
hoes  only. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  uuich  of  this  anti-malarial  medicine  was  in- 
tended for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  f — A.  This  will  show  : 
it  says,  "cinchonidia,  amouut  on  hand,  none;  needed  75  ounces;'^ 
qninia,  sulphate  of,  in  ounce  bottles,  17  ounces  on  hand;  75  ounces 
needed/' 

Q.  This  estim;\ted  of  Agent  Miles  says  267  ounces  of  quinine  are 
needed;  and  this  [indicating  the  one  prepared  by  the  medical  board] 
calls  for  320  ounces? — A.  I  was  referring  to  the  revised  estimate;  the 
one  revised  here  by  the  surgeon  of  the  Pension  Office. 

Q.  State  what  amount  of  cinchonidia  and  quinia  was  actually  sent  to 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes? — A.  Seventy-five  ounces  of  cinchonidia 
and  seventy-five  ounces  of  quinine. 

Q.  Tbat  was  the  amount  that  was  finally  sent  them — reaching  them 
on  the  17th  of  January  of  the  next  year? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  were 
other  purchases  made,  prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  State  what  amount  of  medicines  were  furnished  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoes  during  that  summer — after  the  30th  of  June,  1878,  and 
prior  to  the  17th  of  January,  1879 — and  the  dates  when  such  medicines 
were  furnished  ! — A.  On  the  10th  of  August,  the  office  authorized  Kings- 
ley  to  buy  fifty  ounces  of  quinia  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. 

Q.  Five,  isn't  it! — A.  No.  Fifty.  Ou  the  14th  of  August,  the  office 
ordered  Nicholson  by  telegraph  to  buy  ten  ounces — which  I  suppose 
was  furnished;  I  do  not  know  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  when  Miles  received  that  f — A.  No,  sir;  there  is 
nothing  to  show  whether  or  not  it  was  ever  actually  purchased  at  all ; 
there  is  nothing  on  file  about  it,  except  the  order  to  purchase. 

Q.  Who  are  these  men,  Kingsley  and  Nicholson,  whom  the  office  or- 
dered or  authorized  to  purchase  medicines  ?-t-A.  Kingsley  is  one  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners;  he  lives  in  New  York.  Nicholson  was 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  down  there;  he  lived  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  memoranda  there,  in  reference  to  these 
medicines ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  IGth  of  August,  Agent  Miles  wrote 
the  office  that  he  had  not  a  grain  of  anti-malarial  remedies  during  the 
quarter;  that  he  had  borroweitall  that  the  neighboring  post  could  sup- 
ply (by  that  he  meant  Fort  Reno,  which  is  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
his  agency),  an  d  could  now  only  quietly  see  the  Indians  die. 

On  the  2(1  of  August,  Agent  Miles  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  ten 
ounces  of  medicine,  and  said  it  would  last  just  one  week. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  Agent  Miles  sent  to  the  office  a  letter  from 
the  agency  physician,  setting  forth  the  great  need  of  medicines. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  Miles  was  authorized  to  purchase  two  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  medicines. 

On  the  29th  of  November  the  medicines  were  shipped  from  New 
York. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  Mr.  Campbell — he  is  Miles'  chief  clerk — 
telegraphed  to  theothce  that  they  were  in  urgent  need  of  medicine. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  the  office  telegraphed  Miles  that  if  he  did 
not  find  the  medicine  at  Wichita — the  nearest  point  on  the  railroad  to 
the  agency — he  was  authorized  to  buj'  a  hundred  dollars'  worth. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  Miles  telegraphed  that  he  did  not  find  the 
medicines  at  Wichita,  and  that  he  had  bought  medicines,  as  he  had 
been  authorized  to  do. 

13  CH 
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On  the2Sthof  December,  the  office  told  Ft^nloa  to  trace  up  the  inedi- 
ciues  and  harry  them  ou. 

Oa  the  I7th  of  January,  the  medicines  were  delivered  at  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapahoe  Agency. 

I  have  brought  with  me  here  copies  of  everything  received  or  sent, 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  except  two  telegrams — oiie  of  September  3(1 
to  Seward,  tellins:  him  to  hurry  up  the  medical  supplies,  and  of  Sep- 
tember 23d,  to  Miles,  in  relation  to  medical  supplies;  copies  of  those 
telegrams  I  have  not  been  able  to  find.  1  suppose  they  were  sent  and 
not  press-copied-— just  memoranda  made  of  them.  [For  the  documents 
above  referred  to,  see  appendix.] 

Q.  You  stated  that  Kingsley  was  authorized  to  purchase  fifty  ounces 
of  medicine  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— A.  The  10th  of  August.  I  have  a 
copy  of  that  letter  here:  it  is  signed  by  Leeds,  and  says — on  reading  it 
over  I  see  that  twenty-nve  ounces  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Agency,  and  the  rest  were  to  be  sent  to  Indians  at  the  Qna- 
paw  Agency  and  elsewhere. 

Q.  Then  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapaboes  were  to  have  twenty  five 
ouncca  of  quinine,  and  not  fifty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  twenty  five. 

Q.  This  telegram  to  Nicholson,  of  the  14th  of  August,  authorizing 
him  to  buy  ten  ounces  of  quinine,  and  this  of  the  2Lst  of  August,  from 
Milies,  ackiiowledging  the  receipt  of  ten  ounces  of  quinine,  both  refer  to 
the  same  quinine,  do  they  not! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  so. 

Q.  That  shows  that  it  was  possible,  at  any  time,  to  furnish  a  supply 
of  medicine  to  that  agency  inside  of  seven  days! — A.  Yes,  sir  :  by  an 
Open  market  purchase ;  but  the  law  requires  as  to  contract.  That  is 
what  is  termed  an  ^'exigency  purchase." 

Q.  Please  state  when  the  contract  with  M'r.  Jadwin  was  really  ap- 
proved ! — A.  It  ^as  approved  on  the  24th  of  August,  finally. 

Q.  Then  until  the  24th  of  August,  Mi*.  Jadwin  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  commence  the  delivery  of  medicines  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  because  the 
contract  was  not  completed. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  part  of  the  contract  that  he  should  deliver  within 
thirty  days  of  that  period  ! — A.  I  think  that  was  the  contract. 

Q.  I  believe  that  is  all  the  questions  I  have  to  ask,  Mr.  Brooks  ;  but 
if  you  have  any  further  information  iff  regard  to  these  matters  we 
shouldlike  to  have  you  state  it  to  the  committee. — A.  There  were  three 
statements  of  estimates  which  I  was  called  upon  to  furnish.  One  was  an 
itemized  statement  showing  the  weight  of  each  head  of  cattle  delivered 
during  a  certain  period  which  you  specified.  To  furnish  it  would  take 
us  two  or  three  weeks.  There  were  about  seven  thousand  head  of  cattle 
furnished. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether,  in  issuing  the  beef  to  the  Indians,  cows 
were  issued  at  full  weight:  for  instance,  if  a  cow  weighed  eight  hun- 
dred pounds,  was  that  cow  issued  to  the  Indians  as  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  beef  I — A.  That  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  think  so — in  gross. 

Q.  Will  you  look  the  matter  up,  and  ascertain  whether  such  was  tlve 
case  or  not  f — A.  I  will  do  so  ;  I  can  tell  you  one  general  fact,  gentle- 
men, which  cannot  be  denied  ;  those,  Indians  were  on  short  rations,  and 
have  been  every  year,  for  several  years  past,  until  the  present. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  ! — A.  Simply  because  the  appro- 
priations have  been  insufficient  to  purchase  the  lull  supplies. 

Q.  This  one  fact  might  or  might  not  be  material,  but  the  committee 
desire  to  know  it — whether  the  Indians  were  charged  with  a  cow  as  so 
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much  gross  weight,  tbe  same  as  a  steer  f — A.  I  am  nor  sare  about  that ; 
it  is  a  question  which  has  never  come  to  my  attention  before. 

Q.  Could  you  ascertain  in  reference  to  that  point,  without  going 
through  and  copying  all  this  paraphernalia  of  documents? — A.  I  pre- 
sume I  could. 

Q.  Then  you  can  embody  it  in  a  little  statement  that  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose,  showing  whether  any  allowance  and  atdditiou  was 
made  to  the  supply  of  beef  to  the  Indians  on  account  of  a  part  of  the 
supply  being  cows. — A.  I  think  there  was  not ;  but  I  will  look  the  mat- 
ter up  and  see. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  contracts  are  made  for  the  delivery  of 
steers  only,  or  of  steers  and  cows  alike  f  What  is  tbe  rule  of  the  Indian 
Office  about  thatf — A.  As  I  said,  that  is  a  matter  to  which  my  atten- 
tion has  never  before  been  called. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  The  contract  calls  for  ^^  eight  millions  eight  hundred  and  five  thou' 
sand  pounds  groins,"  of  <*  beef-cattle  on  the  hoof,  at  $2.69.^  per  100  poudds 
gross  weight ; "  and  adds, ''  provided,  that  for  all  cows  delivered  under  this 
contract  a  decluetion  of  twenty  per  centum  on  the  price  stipulated  in  arti- 
cle one  shall  be  made."  The  question  is,  was  such  a  deduction  made,  and 
did  the  Indians  get  the  benefit  of  that  deduction  f — A.  It  Was,  and  the 
Indians  had  tbe  benefit  of  the  deduction.  J  presume  they  were  issued  to 
tbe  Indians  at  full  weight ;  but  I  will  ascertain  by  examinatiofi  at  the 
office. 

Q.  Please  ascertain  also,  if  you  can  without  too  much  labor,  the  num- 
ber of  cows  that  were  issued  in  proportion  to  steers  t — A.  I  will  do  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  see  in  this  statement  of  the  amounts  estimated  and  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  Apaches,  Ei- 
owas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas,  this  item, '^  Deficiency  estimate  now 
before  Congress  for  action,  $80,000"  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  deficiency  is 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  down  there  on  account  of  the  drought. 
The  attention  of  the  office  was  called  to  the  matter  by  Secretary  Schurz, 
when  he  was  in  the  Indian  territory  last  summer.  We  intended  to 
bring  the  supply  within  the  appropriation,  and  undertook  to  do  so  :  but 
the  Secretary  telegraphed  us  to  issue  full  rations  of  beef,  and  trust  to 
Congress  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Q.  This  [referring  to  another  portion  of  the  document]  refers  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty  ? — A.  Yes ;  there  has  been 
very  little  deduction  there ;  nothing  that  affects  the  Indians  particu- 
larly;  there  has  been  a  clian<?e  of  $32,01)0  to  $42,000 — caused  by  a  re- 
vision of  the  estimate;  this  estimate  contains  the  appropriation  for  the 
transportation  of  stip[)lies ;  this  does  not. 

Q.  Please  state,  in  order  that  the  stenographer  may  have  it  placed 
upon  his  record,  what  this  document  is. — A.  That  is  a  statement  of  the 
estimates  and  the  appropriations  for  the  years  1877,  J 878, 1879, 1880,  and 
1881 — the  fiscal  years  ending  Jane  30th,  of  each  year. 

Q.  The  estimates  are  made  upon  what  are  supposed  by  the  bureau 
to  be  the  necessary  requirements  of  the  service;  to  fulfill  the  agree- 
ments of  the  government  with  the  Indians  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  amount  estimated  and  the  amount  appropriated,  each 
year. — A.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  the  amount  of  the  esti- 
mate was  $300,000 ;  amount  appropriated,  $250,000.    For  the  year  end- 
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ing  June  30, 187S,  the  amount  of  the  estimate  was  $300,000 ;  the  umouDt 
ap])ropriated,  8240,(KM).  For  the  year  ending  Jaue  30, 1879,  the  amount 
of  the  estimate  was  8274,000;  the  amount  appropriated  was  $240,0(H); 
besides  which  Congress  passed  a  deticiency  bill  appropriating  $30,000 
more.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  the  amount  of  the  estimate 
-was  $300,000 ;  the  amount  appropriated  was  $290,000.  And  there  is 
now  before  Congress  for  action  a  deficiency  estimate  for  $80,000,  on 
account. of  our  giving  the  Indians  a  full  supply  of  beef,  as  directed  by 
Secretary  Schurz  in  his  telegram  from  the  Indian  Territory,  to  which  I 
have  befidre  referred.  He  saw  that  the  crops  were  almost  an  entire  fail- 
ure, so  that  the  Indians  could  not  get  their  usual  amount  of  support 
from  that  source,  and  he  telegraphed  to  the  office  here  to  give  them 
fall  rations  and  trust  to  Congress  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881,  the  amount  of  the  estimate  is  $350,000 ; 
the  committee  of  the  Uouse  has  agreed  to  allow  $315,000. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  The  Indians  have  been  getting  full  rations  of  beef  since  the  Secre- 
tary's telegram  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  estimate  of  the  department  for  food  has  not  been  to  supply 
the  Indians  with  the  full  amount  during  the  entire  year  which  the 
treaty  called  for,  but  on!y  for  the  amount  necessary,  as  was  supposed, 
to  make  up  the  amount,  added  to  what  the  Indians  themselves  might 
produce  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  it  was  supposed  they  could  produce  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
think  there  has  been  a  mistake  in  not  making  estimates  for  full  amount 
required  ;  but  the  rule  has  been  practically  laid  down  in  the  House  that 
we  could  have  just  so  much  in  our  general  appropriation  and  no  more, 
and  the  office  has  confined  itself  within  those  limits. 

Q.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  office  should  not  estimate  for  all  that 
was  required,  and  then,  of  course,  leave  the  responsibility  with  the 
House! — A.  But,  you  see,  the  House  never  has  appropriat^sd  what  we 
bave  asked. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Are  these  estimates  for  food  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  forsuppoit — supplies. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  This  document  [indicating  one  which  he  had  taken  up]  is  for  cloth- 
ing?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  expenses  of  the  agency,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  These  estimates  which  you  have  given  are  the  aggregate  for  three 
agencies,  are  they  not^ — A.  No,  sir,  for  two  agencies;  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  and  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche. 

Q.  Who  apportions  the  amount  between  the  two  ? — A.  That  is  done 
by  the  office. 

Q.  On  what  basis  ? — A.  In  i>roportion  to  the  number  of  Indians  at  the 
two  agencies. 

Q.  Are  the  Indians  at  both  agencies  entitled  by  law  to  the  same 
amount  of  supplies  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  by  supplying  them  what  the  law  requires  would  involve  a 
deficiency  of  how  much  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  amount. 

Q.  r«r  how  many  years  past  has  Congress  failed  to  appropriate  for 
the  supplies  of  the  Indians  what  the  law  entitles  them  to! — A.  Since 
1877. 
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Q.  When,  for  the  first  time,  did  the  department  give  them  the  full 
ration  which  the  hiw  entitles  them  to  ? — A.  My  nuderstanding  is  that 
they  never  received  their  full  rations  until  last  summer.         *t4 

Q.  It  is  the  theory  of  the  government  to  supply  them  with  what,  in 
your  judgment,  is  enough  to  make  up  the  deficiency  that  is  not  supplied 
by  their  own  exertions  ;  that  is  the  theory  on  which  they  are  fed  I — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Without  regard  to  what  the  law  entitles  them  to? — A.  More  di- 
rectly with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  ;  we  have  been 
governed  by  the  appropriation. 

Q.  And  the  appropriations,  since  1877,  have  fallen  short  of  what  the 
law  requires.by  the  amounts  you  have  heretofore  stated  t — A.  Tes,  sir^ 

Q.  Is  the  estimate  in  each  year  up  to  what  the  law  requires! — A.  I 
do  not  like  toanswer  definitely  as  to  that,  because  I  was  not  in  the  office 
when  these  estimates  were  made. 

Q.  According  to  your  statement  here,  Congress  in  each  year  has  fallen 
short  of  the  estimate  of  the  Indian  OHice  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  if  we 
had  had  the  full  amounts  we  estimated  for,  we  could  have  fed  the 
Indians  sufficiently  and  without  complaint  on. their  part 

Q.  Have  you  known  at  the  office,  since  1877,  that  the  Indians  have 
suffered  for  want  of  the  full  appropriations — appropriations  in  accord- 
ance with  your  estimates? — A.  I  have  known  it  since  I  became  chief 
clerk  in  the  office,  and  these  things  have  come  under  my  supervision. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been! — A.  About  a  year. 

Considerable  conversation  ensued  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  what  documents  among  those  brought  by  Mr.  Brooks  should 
be  inserted  as  part  of  the  evidence,  and  what  need  not  be.  The  con- 
versation turning  upon  the  Jadwin  contract  for  supplying  medicines, 
the  following  remark  was  made  by 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  will  state  from  my  general  knowledge  that  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  a  contract  approved  this  year  by  our  office  but 
has  been  returned  from  once  to  half  a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  Plumb.  What  fort 

Mr.  Brooks.  On  account  of  some  failure  in  completing  the  bonds,  or 
in  drawing  the  contract  up  in  proper  form. 

Mr.  Plumb.  Does  not  the  office  furnish  blanks? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir ;  but  .the  contractors  do  not  notice  or  do  not 
understand  the  directions  on  them.  Even  when  we  pencil  in  what  is  to 
be  inserted  they  will  not  follow  the  pencilings. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  [examining  the  Jadwin  medicine  contract] : 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  goods  to  get  from  here,  or  say  from  New 
York,  to  the  agency,  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency? — A.  About 
a  month.  It  was  the  29th  of  November  before  those  medicines  were 
shipped. 

Q.  If  this  contract  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the  medicines  shipped 
within  thirty  days,  and  then  thirty  days  more  allowed  for  them  to  reach 
the  agency,  they  would  have  been  on  the  ground  by  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  was  the  17th  of  January  before  they  actually  did  reach 
there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman  [examining  the  Jadwin  medicine  contract] : 

Q.  This  approval  is  by  whom  ! — A.  By  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Q.  Does  the  law  require  the  submission  of  the  contract  to  the  Board 
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of  Indian  Commissioners  f— A.  I  think  it  does,  sir ;  tliat  is  the  usual 
course. 

Q.  That  is  the  board  of  which  General  Fisk  is  a  member! — A.  Yes, 
Bir;  you  see,  there  are  a  great  many  cases  of  delay  in  sending  these 
contracts  backward  and  forward  from  one  office. to  another  in  the  courso 
of  securing  the  necessary  approval. 

Q.  Explain,  in  a  connected  form,  the  whole  thing  from  the  beginning; 
the  different  operations  that  have  to  be  gone  through  with. — A.  Well, 
in  the  first  place,  the  contracts  are  advertised  to  be  let.  Different  bid- 
ders send  in  their  bids ;  on  a  certain  day  the  bids  are  opened ;  then  they 
have  to  be  compared  to  see  which  is  the  lowest  bid ;  after  the  award  is 
made  the  party  is  notified  that  his  bid  has  been  accepted,  and  a  blank 
form  of  contract  and  bond  is  sent  to  him.  He  fills  out  the  contract, 
signs  it,  and  sends  it  to  the  office.  If  it  is  in  proper  form  it  is  signed 
by  the  Commissioner  and  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners. There  are  hardly  ever  two  of  them  in  the  city,  and  the  con- 
tract goes  from  the  office  here  to  New  York,  or  to  Providence,  or  where- 
.ever  they  can  pick  up  a  member;  this,  I  see  [examining  the  con- 
tract for  medicines],  went  to  New  York;  that  is  where  Mr.  Kingsley 
.lives;  he  has  an  office  there;  and  to  Maryland,  where  Mr.  Koberts, 
another  member  of  the  board,  lives.  After  that  it  is  sent  back  to  the 
office  of  the  board  here— and  sometimes  a  contract  has  to  go  a  much 
greater  round  than  that,  or  wait  for  some  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
is  absent  to  return  home.  From  the  office  of  the  board  here  it  18  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  he  approves  it  and  sends  it 
back  to  our  office  to  be  recorded,  and  then  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Second 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  That  is  the  course  in  case  there  are  no 
errors  of  form  in  getting  up  the  contract  rendering  it  necessary  to  do 
the  work  over  again. 

Q.  When  an  estimate,  say,  for  medicine,  by  the  officer  at  an  agency 
is  sent  in  to  your  office,  is  it  submitted  to  any  board  or  any  officer  for 
revision?  If  so,  what  board,  or  what  officer! — A.  Ordinarily,  to  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  medical  division  of  our  office.  That  year  "we 
liad  no  officer  in  charge  of  the  medical  division,  and  the  list  was  revised 
by  Dr.  Hood,  of  the  Pension  Office. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Is  there  a  bond  accompanying  this  contract  [referring  to  the  Jad- 
win  contract  for  medicines]  for  its  faithful  fulfillment  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  a 
bond  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Do  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  approve  the  bond  f — A. 
The  bond  accompanies  the  contract.  My  recollection  is,  though  I  may 
be  mistaken — my  recollection  is  that  tbe  bond  is  approved  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  or  the  United  States  judge  of  the  district. 

Q.  They  do  not  have  to  pass  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  bond! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  is  this  contiactor? — A.  His  name  is  Jadwin,  Orlando  H. 
Jadwin. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live! — A.  In  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  is  his  business? — A.  I  think  he  is  a  wholesale  drug  mer- 
chant; that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  at  the  office,  during  all  this  red  tape  procedure, 
from  May  till  August,  of  the  condition  of  the  medical  supplies  at  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  and  that  the  Indians  there  were  dying 
for  lack  of  this  medicine? — A.  I  can  only  answer  that  by  referring  to 
the  record ;  I  was  not  in  charge  at  that  time. 
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Q.  Was  tbis  contract  for  medicines  for  that  agency  alone,  tbe  Obey 
enne  and  Arapahoe  Agency! — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  for  all  the  agencies. 

Q.  Was  the  supply  for  the  other  agencies  as  far  behind  as  that  for  tbe 
Oheyenues  and  Arapahoesf — A.  1  could  not  state  as  to  that.  J  was 
requested  to  examine  for  this  agency,  and  I  did  not  make  any  exami- 
nation as  to  any  other. 

Q.  Tbe  agencies  in  the  Indian  Territory  would  ordinarily  stand  in 
quite  as  much  need  of  medicines  as  those  in  tbe  more  northern  part  of 
the  country? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  they  were  delivered  first f — A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  they  were  delivered  as  they  were  brought  in. 
We  have  a  warehouse  in  New  York ;  the  contractor  puts  up  the  goods 
for  an  agency,  sends  them  to  the  warehouse,  and  there  they  are  unpacked 
and  inspected.  If,  on  inspection,  they  are  found  to  be  all  right,  tbey 
are  forwarded  to  the  agency  for  which  they  are  designed. 

Q.' You  say  these  medicines  were  put  up  in  New  York  in  November. 
Do  you  mean  tbe  medicines  for  tbis  particular  agency,  or  for  tbe  agencies 
in  general? — A.  For  tbis  particular  agency,  they  were  shipped  from 
New  York  on  the  29th  of  November. 

Q.  You  say  the  contract  requires  their  delivery  in  New  York  f — A. 
Yes,  sir;  tbey  were  to  be  delivered  at  tbe  government  warehouse,  in 
New  York,  and  shipped,  under  a  contract  between  our  oflSce  and  Edward 
Fenlon,  for  transportation  to  those  agencies. 

Q.  You  took  them  at  New  York,  and  distributed  them  among  tbe 
agencies  at  that  point  ? — A.  Tbey  were  put  up,  boxed,  and  marked  by 
tbe  contractor;  then  tbey  were  taken  to  tbe  government  warehouse  and 
there  unpacked,  inspected,  and  repacked. 

Q.  This  was  done  by  tbe  government? — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  a  government 
inspector  there. 

Q.  Then  what  is  tbe  next  step? — ^A.  He  delivers  them  to  the  transpor- 
tation contractor  for  transportation  to  tbe  agency. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  tbe  fault  lay,  that  those  medicines  were  not 
delivered  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency  until  tbe  17th  of  Jan- 
uary ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  correspondence  on  file  in  tbe  department  urging  an 
earlier  delivery? — A.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  3d  of  September,  tbe  Indian 
Office  telegraphed  to  Seward  to  hurry  up  tbe  medical  supplies;  on  tbe 
24tb  of  September  tbey  told  him  to  tell  Jadwin  that  unless  be  delivered 
immediately  purchase  would  be  made  of  other  parties  at  bis  expense, 
and  on  the  2Sth  of  December  they  sent  word  to  Fenlon  to  trace  up  tbe 
goods  and  hurry  them  on. 

Q.  To  **  trace  them  up  " ;  then  they  bad  got  lost  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  tbey  had  got  lost ;  tbey  were  delayed  somewhere  between  New 
York  and  the  agency.  We  bad  tbe  date  of  their  shipment,  of  which  we 
bad  been  advised  by  Fenlon,  and  we  knew  that  tbey  bad  not  arrived  at 
tbe  agency  by  a  telegram  from  tbe  agent. 

Q.  Was  there  any  telegram  received  from  tbe  agency  about  that 
time? — A.  There  was.  About  tbe  lOtb  of  December,  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
agent's  clerk,  telegraphed  for  medicine ;  on  the  14th  of  December,  the 
office  telegraphed  Miles  that  if  be  didn't  find  tbe  medicines  at  Wichita 
he  might  buy  a  hundred  dollars'  worth,  and  Miles  replied  by  telegraph, 
December  19th,  that  be  did  not  find  any  medicines  there,  and  so  had 
bought  a  hundred  dollars'  worth. 

Q.  That  shows  that  tbe  goods  had  not  reached  Wichita,  tbe  end  of 
the  railroad,  on  tbe  19tb  of  December  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  were  tbey  on  the  route  between  New  Y'ork  and 
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Wichita !— A.  Certainly  from  the  29th  of  November  till  the  19th  of 
December,  and  probably  considerably  longer. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  some  correspondence,  by  telegraph  or  other- 
wise, between  the  department  and  the  contractor,  telling  him  that, 
aniess  he  hurried  up  the  delivery  of  the  medicines,  they  would  be  pur- 
chased in  open  market  at  his  expense? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  some  trouble  between  the  department 
and  the  contractor? — A.  It  would  indicate  delay  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractor. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  that  dispatch  ? — A,  The  24th  of  September. 

Q.  And  the  goods  were  delivered  when! — A.  On  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

Q.  Is  there  any  further  correspondence  than  you  have  already  men- 
tioned between  your  office  and  the  contractor  ! — A.  There  is  not,  that 
I  find  any  evidence  of. 

Q.  Has  not  the  department  evidence  of  repeated  application  by  the 
agent  for  medicines,  and  representations  of  the  distress  that  was  resalt- 
iog  for  lack  of  them  during  that  time  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  dates? — A.  On  the  5th  of  July  Mr.  Miles  stated  in 
bis  monthly  report  that  the  Indians  at  his  agency  were  suftering  for 
want  of  medicine.  On  the  3d  of  August  he  telegraphed  for  a  huudred 
ounces  of  quinine.  On  the  16th  of  August  he  wrote  that  they  had  not 
had  a  grain  of  antimalarial  remedies  during  the  quarter ;  that  they  had 
borrowed  all  that  the  neighboring  post  could  supply,  and  now  could 
only  quietly  see  the  Indians  die.  On  the  2Ist  of  August  Miles  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  ten  ounces  of  quinine,  purchased,  by  Nicholson  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  said  it  would  last  him  just  one  week.  On  the 
10th  of  October  Miles  sent  a  letter  from  the  physician  of  the  agency,  set- 
ting forth  the  urgent  need  of  medical  supplies.  About  the  10th  of 
December  Campbell,  the  agent's  clerk,  telegraphed  that  they  needed 
medicine  very  much.  And  I  think  nearly  every  one  of  Agent  Miles's 
monthly  reports  to  the  department  set  forth  iu  strong  terms  their  need 
of  medicine  at  his  agency. 

Q.  What  did  the  office  do  with  this  contractor  in  the  mean  time  ? — A. 
They  did  not  do  anything. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  know  what  was  the  reason  they  did  not  deliver  them 
before  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  So  the  Indian  Bureau  was  made  acquainted  with  the  distress  of 
the  Indians  at  this  agency,  all  along? — A.  They  received  those  letters 
and  telegrams  which  I  have  mentioned. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  You  were  speaking  about  the  machinery  whereby  a  contract  was 
consummated  ;  will  you  state  whether  or  not,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  it  takes  a  less  or  a  greater  time  to  consummate  a  contract  with 
a  contractor  living  in  New  York  than  with  one  living  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River? — A.  Ordinarily,  of  course,  a  contract  could  be  consum- 
mated soonest  with  the  man  living  nearest ;  but  most  of  the  contractors 
living  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  likely  to  be  East,  or  to  have  an  agent 
here,  and  their  contracts  are  generally  made  up  in  the  office  by  their 
eastern  agents  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  beef  contract  for  that  year  was  finally  ap- 
proved ? — A.  I  think  on  July  17th  it  was  finally  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.    I  find  it  so  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  contract. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  man  who  contracted  to  furnish  that 
beef  lives  East  or  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
these  contracts. 
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Q.  You  Stated  that  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissiou- 
ers  was  required.    I  observe  this  is  sigued  by  the  executive  cooiQiitteef 
— A.  1  think  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of  ludiau  Commis- 
sioners consists  of  four  persons,  any  two  of  whom  can  act.     L  see  that 
Barstow  and  Stickney  approved  that. 

Q.  Stickney  lives  here  in  Washington,  does  he  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
is  secretary  of  the  board. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  contract  is  for  how  many  agencies  ? — A.  I  think,  all  of  them* 
I  think,  it  is  possible  it  may  not  be  for  the  agencies  west  of  the  Rocky 
Moantains;  my  impression  is  that  the  supplies  for  them  were  bought 
in  open  market,  by  advertisement  in  the  San  Francisco  papers.  That 
is  a  consolidated  estimate  in  there. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  What  was  the  entire  amount  of  expenditures  for  medical  supplies  f 
— A.  I  can  only  say  it  was  presumably  within  the  amount  of  the  bond* 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  This,  I  understand,  is  the  gross  amount  for  all  the  agencies  east  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains  f— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  By  whom  is  the  gross  amount  apportioned  between  the  difierent 
agencies f — A.  By  the  office;  but  a  revised  estimate  is  made  for  each 
agency,  and  the  contractor  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  that.  There  [in- 
dicating one  of  the  documents  which  he  had  brought]  is  the  Qonsoli- 
dated  estimate  upon  which  this  contract  was  awarded.  In  this  case.  I 
see  that  Miles  reported  that  he  had  on  hand  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  awarded,  a  certain  number  of  ounces  of  quinine  an<l  needed  so- 
many  more.  This  was  cut  down  because  the  appropriation  was  too- 
small,  and  in  its  place,  or  to  partially  supply  its  place,  a  cheaper  kind 
of  medicine  was  sent,  so  as  to  get  along  with  the  appropriation. 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  estimate  cut  down  ? — A.  By  Dr.  Hood,  the  sur- 
geon of  the  Pension  Bureau.  It  was  referred  to  him,  and  he  cut  it  down 
wherever  he  thought  he  could.  Why,  if  we  should  supply  all  the  medi- 
ciues  estimated  for  by  the  agency  physicians  it  would  require  four  times 
the  appropriation  that  we  have,  at  least.  Another  thing  worthy  of  being 
noted  is,  that  Miles  estimated  for  the  Southern  Cheyennes,  who  were 
acclimated;  and  when  the  Northern  Cheyennes  came  down  there,  being^ 
unaccustomed  to  that  hot,  malarious  climate,  they  were  much  more  sub- 
ject to  sickness  than  those  who  .had  always  lived  there. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  What  is  this  [indicating  one  of  the  documents]? — A.  That  is  the 
revised  estimate  by  Dr.  Hood. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  estimate  for  cinchonidia,  as 
originally  made  by  the  agency  physician,  and  as  revised  by  Dr.  Hood? — 
A.  The  agent  estimates  for  192  eight  ounce  bottles,  and  is  allowed  80 
eight-ounce  bottles. 

.^m:  ■ 

J.  K.  MIZNER  RECALLED.  i\  ID/^  '  ■ 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  4, 1S80.^*  '  ' 

Maj.  J.  K.  MiZNER  was  recalled  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 
Question.  Major  Mizner,  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  whether,  since  the 
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time  we  were  at  Fort  Reno,  any  improvement  is  observable  in  the  tem- 
per or  disposition  of  tbe  Indians  in  regard  to  remaining  soath  ? — A. 
Little  Chief  is  as  discontented  as  ever.  He  never  has  expressed  him- 
self except  in  one  uniform  way.  He  has  always  expressed  the  same 
desire  to  get  back. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  his  presence  there  as  an  element  of  dissatisfaction, 
or  even  of  danger,  with  reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  other  Indians  1 — 
A.  \e8,  sir;  to  some  extent.  I  think  he  is  disposed  to  do  right,  and  to 
exert  his  influence  to  restrain  his  people ;  nevertheless,  the  expression 
of  his  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Territory  and  of  his  desire  to 
return  uojrtb  cauBes,  or,  rather,  enhances  and  aggravates  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  that  extends  beyond  his  own  band  to  some  of  the*  North- 
ern Gheyennes  that  canae  there  previously. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  or  probable  that  another  party  will  attempt 
to  leave  in  the  spring  f — A.  I  hardly  think  they  will  atteni[>c  to  make 
ap  any  party  to  leave  in  a  body,  but  I  rather  think  they  are  planning,  in 
the  spring,  to  leave  in  small  parties,  so  as  to  elude  pursuit  and  reach 
•the  northern  country. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  there  beincr  shortness 
of  food  for  the  Indians  during  the  present  fiscal  yeart^A.  Unless  some 
additional  appropriation  is  made  there  must  be  a  great  lack  of  food— 
a  serious  deficiency  of  supplies. 

Q.  About  to  what  extent? — A.  I  have  been  furnished  with  about  the 
amount  and  cost  of  rations,  and  from  that  I  estimate  that  there  will  be 
a  deficiency  of  about  eighty  thousand  dollars ;  that  is,  to  purchase  a  full 
supply  for  the  5,480  Indians  now  at  that  agency. 

Q.  Is  there  as  large  a  number  of  Indians  as  that  at  agency  now? — A. 
That  is  the  exact  number.  The  number  has  for  years  past  been  con- 
stantly increasing.  In  1876  the  number  was  but  about  3,700,  and  from  that 
time  until  now  the  number  has  increased  until  at  the  present  it  is  5,480. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  the  number  has  increased,  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  appropriations  made  for  their 
maintenance,  until  the  past  year. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  before  the  committee 
closes  its  session  ? — A.  8ince  arriving  in  town  I  have  been  reading  over 
my  testimony  in  printed  form,  and  I  find  one  or  two  little  errors  I  would 
like  to  correct.  On  page  121 1  am  reported  as  saying,  '^I  was  stationed 
twenty  years  at  Fort  Laramie.''  What  I  said  or  meant  to  say  was,  *'I 
was  stationed  twenty  years  ago  at  Fort  Laramie."  On  page  124  I  am 
reported  as  saying,  '' General  Mackenzie  himself  was  present;  I  had 
direction  over  the  three  posts  in  the  Indian  Territory ;"  that  should  be 
^^Ae,"  that  is  General  Mackenzie,  '^had  direction  over  the  three  posts  in 
the  Indian  Territory."  Those  are  all  the  errors  I  see  worth  uotiug ;  but 
if  there  is  any  way  of  correcting  them,  I  should  like  to  have  it  done. 


N.  A.  MILES. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  26, 1880. 
General  X.  A.  Miles  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Please  look  at  the  testimony  of  Little  Chief,  on  page  forty- 
seven  of  the  pamphlet  containing  the  printed  testimony  taken  in  rela- 
tion to  the  removal  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians,  and  say  what- 
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ever  you  may  desire  in  regard  to  the  statements  made  by  Little  Chief* 
— Answer.  The  history  of  that  matter,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  is 
this:  Those  Indians— Little  Chiefs  band  of  the  Northern  Oheyennes — 
surrendered  to  me  in  the  spring  of  1877.  They  were  given  their  choice 
— to  surrender  there,  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  go  to  their  agency  and 
{surrender  at  the  agency.  They  were  told  that  as  long  as  they  remained 
there  and  behaved  themselves  they  would  be  well  treated ;  and  what 
disposition  would  be  afterward  made  of  them  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  authorities  at  Washington.  They  remained  there  during  that 
spring  and  summer.  I  used  a  few  of  them — three  of  them,  I  think — as 
guides;  their  knowledge  of  that  country  was  very  valuable  to  me  at 
that  time.    I  found  that  they  rendered  me  good  service. 

Later  in  the  fall,  when  I  made  a  campaign  after  the  Nez  Percys,  I 
took  thirty  of  them  along  as  scouts.  They  made  excellent  scouts,  and 
rendered  very  good  service.  Two  of  them  were  wounded  in  that  fight. 
In  the  mean  time,  after  their  surrender,  I  Jbook  away  the  most  of  their 
war  ponies  and  sold  them,  and  bought  cattle  with  them.  1  required 
them  to  surrender  their  arms.  Occasionally  I  would  allow  a  party  of 
them  to  go  out  to  hunt  buffalo;  and  when  it  was  necessary  I  would  loan 
them  the  few  arms  required.  I  sent  them  out  in  charge  of  an  officer  or 
sergeant,  and  a  squad  of  men. 

In  the  engagement  with  the  Nez  Percys  we  captured  a  large  number 
of  horses,  ponies,  and  mules — about  eight  hundred  altogether.  I  gave 
the  men  that  were  eugas^ed  in  that  tight  about  five  pouies  apiece,  I 
think,  as  a  reward  for  their  services. 

After  we  came  back  to  the  Yellowstone,  and  had  reni«')ined  there  a 
short  time,  I  received  an  order  to  send  the  Nez  Percys  to  Fort  Lincoln  ; 
aUo  to  send  all  the  Indians  at  Fort  Keogh  to  Fort  Lincoln.  This  in- 
cluded Little  Chiefs  band.  I  afterward  got  permission  to  retain  about 
thirty  families,  as  I  needed  them  for  scouts  and  guides.  The  Indians 
took  the  order  to  go  to  Fort  Lincoln  very  hard ;  they  were  very  much 
opposed  to  being  sent  away  from  that  country.  They  pleaded  for  a  week 
to  remain,  during  which  time  the  command  was  getting  ready  to  escort 
them. 

Q.  Where  is  Fort  Lincoln  f — A.  About  three  hundred  miles  east  of 
Fort  Keogh,  Montana,  where  they  were;  it  is  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  order  to  remove  them  was  peremptory, 
and  hatl  to  be  complied  with.  I  informed  them  that  they  had  better  go 
))eaceably,  because  I  had  no  discretion  in  the  matter.  They  remained 
there  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  and  winter. 

Q.  At  Fort  Lincoln! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  Fort  Lincoln.  In  the  spring 
Little  Chief  got  permission  to  come  up  to  Fort  Keogh  to  see  some  of 
his  relatives  and  friends  that  remaincil  there ;  he  hiid  been  in  the  mean 
time  informed  that  he  must  go  down  to  the  Indian  Territory.  He  came 
to  see  me,  and  inquired  of  me  whether  there  was  not  some  way  in 
which  he  could  remain  in  the  northern  country.  I  told  him  that  he 
must  comply  with  the  order,  whatever  it  was ;  that  he  had  better  make 
no  resistance,  but  go  peaceably  and  keep  his  band  together — not  allow- 
ing them  to  commie  any  depredations  or  to  break  away.  By  doing  so, 
I  told  him,  he  would  at  least  earn  the  good-will  of  the  authorities ;  and 
then  any  request  that  he  might  make  wouM  be  received  with  more  con- 
sideration than  if  he  should  attempt  to  resist,  or  if  any  of  his  people 
should  break  away.  I  told  him  I  believed  that  the  authorities  would 
consider  the  fact  that  they  had  behaved  well,  and  that  some  of  them 
bad  rendered  good  service  in  the  campaign  against  the  Nez  Percys. 
Besides,  I  told  him  he  might  not  find  the  Indian  Territory  so  disagree- 
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able  as  he  feared  it  would  be ;  it  would  do  no  barm,  at  least,  for  hioi 
to  go  down  there  and  try  it,  and  he  might  like  the  country  better  than 
be  thought  he  would.  I  tiually  told  him  that  if  he  found  that  be  could 
not  live  there,  if  he  found  that  it  was  a  country  unsuited  to  him  and  to 
his  people,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  the  north.  That  is  the  only  difterence  that  I  see  between  bis 
statement  and  my  recollection  of  the  conversation  that  occurred  be- 
tween us  on  that  subject.  Ife  states  that  I  informed  him  that  he  could 
go  back  north.  My  statement  is  that  if  he  found  that  he  could  not 
live  there,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  ask  the  President  to 
allow  him  to  go  back.  I,  of  course,  had  no  authority  to  tell  him  that 
he  could  go  back ;  no  subordinate  officer  had. 

As  to  the  arms  that  he  speaks  of,  I  do  not  know  that  they  hail  any 
arms  when  they  left  Fort  Keough ;  I  do  not  think  they  ha<l ;  they  had 
a  few  ponies  that  I  had  allowed  them  to  retain,  of  no  particular  value 
to  any  one  but  themselves,  also  those  that  I  gave  them  after  the  herd 
was  captured  from  the  Nez  Percys.  A  portion  of  the  money  that  was 
received  from  the  sale  of  ponies  that  Little  Chief^^  band  surrendered 
was  held  for  them,  I  think,  for  nearly  two  years.  I  wrote  several  com- 
munications about  it,  and  requested  the  authorities  to  direct  me  to  send 
it  to  some  officer  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  order  that  It  might  be  ex- 
pended for  cattle.  A  portion  of  the  money  that  belonged  to  the  band 
that  remained  on  the  Yellowstone  was  expended  for  a  herd  of  cattle, 
which  they  have  now. 

I  will  add^hat  I  at  the  time  regarded  the  order  sending  these  Indians 
down  to  the  Indian  Territory  as  unfortunate  and  the  movement  un< 
wise.  Those  of  the  same  tribe  that  remained  north  have  for  more  than 
two  years  supported  themselves,  without  receiving  any  aid  from  the 
government  except  what  they  earned.  And  a  more  contented,  loyal 
band  of  people  cannot  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Where  are  they  now  ! — A.  At  Fort  Keogh,  Montana. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — A.  On  the  Yellowstone  River,  near  the  c^enter  of 
Montana. 

Q.  What  are  they  doing! — A.  They  are  taking  care  of  their  cattle, 
cultivating  fields  of  corn,  raising  vegetables  of  every  kind  that  they  re- 
quire.  A  few  of  them  are  employed  as  scouts  and  guides.  And  then 
occasionally  they  are  allowed  to  go  out  and  hunt  buffalo,  and  gather 
meat  enough  to  keep  them  in  food.  When  they  first  came  in  they  were 
in  a  very  destitute  condition  ;  now  they  are  as  comtortably  fixed  as  any 
Indians  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  they  cultivate  the  ground  by  their  own  labor! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  and  with  what  success  ! — A.  The  small  band  of 
Indians  there  have  raised  more  out  of  the  ground,  according  to  the  re- 
ports that  I  have  received,  than  the  Indians  at  Spotted  Tail  and  Bed 
Cloud  Agencies,  where  the  government  has  been  spending  millions  of 
dollars. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  W^hat  is  the  number  of  these  Indians  of  whom  you  are  now  speak- 
ing!— A.  About  four  hundred. 

Q.  They  are  a  part  of  the  Northern  Gbeyennes  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  part 
of  the  tribe  that  surrendered  when  Little  Chief's  band  surrendered. 

Q.  They  never  went  down  to  the  Indian  Territory  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  and 
for  more  than  a  year  I  have  had  Little  Wolf's  baud,  who  did  go  down 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  but  ran  away  and  went  through  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  committed  so  many  depredations  and  made  so  much 
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trouble.  They  have  been  there  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  They  are 
doing  the  sniue  as  the  others. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  ot  them  ? — A.  About  thiity  men,  besides  the 
women  and  children. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  to  be  satisfied  and  contented  there? — A.  Perfectly 
contented  and  ijcilectly  well  s  itistied.  They  say  they  would  rather  die 
than  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Indian  Territory.  After  they  were  dis- 
armed something  was  said  about  their  going  back  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  they  said  "they  would  rather  die  where  they  were,"  "that  we 
might  commence  killing  them  at  once." 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Do  they  understand  that  they  live  under  the  constant  liability  of 
being  sent  back  there  if  they  do  not  l)ehave  well  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  has  any  restraining  influence  on  them  ? — A.  I 
do  not  think  it  has. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  behave  themselves  well  because  they  are  con- 
tented f — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  ihey  are  living  in  a  country  that  is 
suited  to  them.  They  say  that  they  tried  to  live  in  the  Indian  Territory 
as  long  as  they  could,  but  that  they  were  sick  all  the  time,  and  that 
many  of  them  perished  from  sickness.  They  buried  fifty  of  their  people, 
and  made  up  their  minds  that  they  had  all  got  to  die  if  they  remained 
there.  So  they  broke  away,  saying  that  they  niight  as  well  die  by  the 
bullets  of  United  States  soldiers  on  the  road  as  to  die  there. 

Q.  Have  they  a  reservation  of  their  own  where  they  are  now  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  they  have  no  reser%"atiou.  Bur  recently  I  made  a  recommenda- 
tion for  them  to  be  attached  to  the  Assinaboine  Agency,  ou  the  Missouri 
Kiver,  and  it  has  been  granted. 

Q.  Is  the  country  where  they  are  located  one  that  will  probably  be 
desired  by  the  whites  eventually! — A.  Well,  yes;  the  same  as  every 
other  spot  of  ground  that  I  know  of  belonging  to  the  Indians  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  It  is  an  agricultural  country  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  buffalo  disappearing  from  that  part  of  the  country  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  but  before  the  buffalo  are  gone,  their  cattle  will  increase  iu 
suffi'^Jent  numbers  to  support  them. 

Q.  Do  they  take  good  care  of  their  cattle! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  take 
the  same  interest  in  them  and  take  as  good  care  of  ttiem  as  of  their 
ponies. 

Q.  Please  explain  about  the  cattle — how  they  came  by  them,  how 
they  keep  them,  whether  in  severalty  or  in  a  herd  belonging  to  the  band 
in  common.— A.  The  cattle  were  bought  with  the  money  received  by  the 
sale  of  the  surrendered  ponies,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  I  sent  an 
officer  with  a  few  men,  a  small  party  of  Indians,  to  Western  Montana, 
and  there  they  bought  about  a  hundred  head.  These  cattle  were  di- 
vided and  branded  and  given  to  the  Indians  by  families.  They  were 
branded  so  that  each  would  know  his  own  stock.  Since  that  time  the 
herd  has  increased,  and  the  Indians  take  as  much  interest  in  them  as 
they  do  in  their  ponies,  their  clothing,  or  their  lodges. 

Q.  Each  family  owns  its  own  cattle  and  its  own  horses  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  the  ground  is  divided  off  into  sections  or  lots  and  allotted  to  each 
family.  1  detailed  a  soldier — a  farmer  boy  from  Illinois — to  superintend 
and  take  charge  of  that  work. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 
Q.  What  do  you  call  a  family  T — A.  A  man  and  his  wife  and  childrea 
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Q.  The  word  has  the  same  ineaQing  with  thein  as  with  us  I — A.  Yes, 
sir.  .  • 

Q.  Each  family  has  itn  own  cattle  and  knows  them  by  the  brand  ?— 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  being  branded  the  cattle  are  put  together  in  one  herd  ? 
— A.  That  used  to  be  the  way,  but  now  they  are  beginning  to  separate 
them  and  each  family  keep  and  take  care  of  its  own. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  them  in  the  winter! — A.  They  range  all  winter. 

Q.  Do  they  not  have  to  feed  them  in  winter! — A.  There  are  no  cattle 
fed  in  the  winter  that  I  know  of  in  all  that  region  of  country.  Those 
Indians  are  getting  in  the  way  now  that  they  take  as  much  interest  iu 
their  gardens  and  farms  as  white  men ;  when  they  have  anything  that 
they  can  sell,  they  buy  citizens'  clothing,  buy  wagons  to  ride  iu  instead 
of  riding  on  horseback,  and  buy  harness  and  things  of  that  kind,  lo 
other  words,  they  are  following  the  example  of  the  white  people. 

Bv  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  schools  among  tliem  f — A.  I  am  just  stilrtiog 
one  for  them  this  spring ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  before. 
Q.  For  the  children  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  Are  you,  being  an  Army  officer,  at  liberty  to  express  your  own  pri- 
vate opinion  as  to  the  different  policies  or  measures  that  hare  been  dis- 
cussed here  in  Oongredsf  I  do  not  wisli  to- ask  you  any  qnestioQS  that 
will  place  you  in  an  embarrassing  position. — A.  In  regard  to  this  band 
under  consideratioit  at  the  present  time,  I  consider  the  banishment  of  a 
body  of  people  from  one  section  of  country  to  another,  from  a  cold  re- 
gion to  a  warm,  malarial  district  like  the  Indian  Territory,  to  be  uiiwisct 
unjust,  and  cruel.  It  is  like  going  to  Quebec  and  taking  a  village  of  men, 
women,  and  children  from  there  and  removing  them  to  North  Oarolina. 
The  change  is  as  great.  They  are  a  strong,  hardy,  northern  ra6e,  ac- 
customed to  a  cold,  severe  climate.  The  mercury  has  been  as  low  as 
tifty-five  degrees  below  zero  up  there  this  winter. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  cattle  in  such  weather  as  that! — A.  Nature 
seems  to  make  provision  for  that;  the  hair  grows  longer  and  thicker 
upon  all  animals  in  cold  regions  than  in  warm ;  the  hair  of  the  buffalo 
is  longer  and  warmer  there  than  it  is  further  south;  the  buffalo  robes 
gathered  in  the  north  are  better  than  in  the  south.  Another  thing;  the 
country  up  there  is  broken,  so  that  cattle  can  get  shelter  under  the 
bluffs.    The  cattle  get  fatter  in  that  country  than  they  do  in  the  south. 

Q.  Under  the  existing  circumstances,  do  you  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  return  those  northern  Indians  that  are  now  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory to  their  former  homes  f — A.  I  think  it  would.  I  believe  it  would 
do  no  harm  to  do  what  seems  right.  Besides,  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
policy  of  taking  all  the  Indians,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  put- 
ting them  in  one  locality.  It  congregates  a  great  mass  of  savages  in 
the  heart  of  a  civilized  country,  where  they  must  necessarily  give  trouble 
during  the  present  generation.  It  will  take  a  large  army  to  keep  all  the 
Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  even  if  it  could  be  done.  And  the 
trouble  would  not  come  to  an  end  with  this  generation.  A  mongrel 
race  would  grow  up  there,  and  keep  that  section  of  country,  ami  the 
surrounding  country,  in  a  state  of  constant  turmoil.  Where  there  are 
only  a  few  Indians  in  a  given  section  of  country,  they  could  be  easily 
controlled  by  the  Territorial  or  State  courts.  The  Indians  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  North  Carolina,  so  far  as  I  remember,  have  nev- 
er given  trouble  to  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  where  they  live. 
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Q.  What  is  your  view  of  the  proposition,  which  has  been  su^gest^ed 
by  sonief  of  Ihe  allotment  of  lands  to  the  Indians  in  severalty  t— A,  I 
have  always  been  opposed  to  this  system  of  gathering  together  a  large 
tribe,  and  holding  them  at  one  agency,  and  giving  food  to  them  at  one 
place.  It  causes  them  necessarily  to  congregate  and  remain  within  a 
short  distance  in  order  to  get  their  food  every  day,  and  all  the  evils 
follow  which  naturally  result  where  an  idle  and  indolent  body  of  people 
are  together.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  give  them  reserva- 
tions, to  separate  them  by  families,  and  set  them  to  cultivating  little 
pieces  of  ground  for  themselves.  Instead  of  issuing  rations  to  them  at 
the  agency,  I  would  .send  their  food  to  them,  or  give  them  the  money. 
In  that  way  they  would  not  be  so  apt  to  gather  in  one  large  camp,  and 
remain  there  in  a  state  of  idleness,  as  they  do  now.  I  think  it  would 
be  far  better  for  the  government  to  give  them  what  it  has  to  give  them 
in  money  or  cattle — giving  them  to  the  Indians  in  families.  The  cattle 
should  be  branded,  so  that  each  family  could  know  what  belonged  to 
them,  and  so  that  if  the  cattle  were  stolen  the  thief  could  be  detected. 
Let  the  Indians  select  places  on  their  reservation,  and  have  it  under- 
stood to  be  their  homes — whether  they  live  in  a  tent  or  a  palace  does 
not  make  so  much  difference ;  but  locate  them.  If  you  give  theui  cattle, 
they  will  soon  learn  the  value  of  property,  which  is  to  some  extent  the 
basis  of  civilization. 

Q.  Do  they  underst'and  what  it  is  to  have  property  of  their  own,  in 
the  sense  that  civilized  people  dof — A.  Certainly;  they  have  clothing, 
arms,  horses,  and  other  property  of  their  own. 

Q.  I  mean  in  contra  distinction  to  owning  property  as  a  clan  or  tribe. — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  any  property  among  themselves  ii> 
their  wild  state,  in  common. 

Q.  Take  these  Northern'  Gheyennes  up  there  now,  in  their  present 
condition  ;  would  a  family  take  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in 
severalty,  and  take  care  of  it^  and  cultivate  it! — A.  Certainly;  there i» 
no  trouble  at  all  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  from  your  knov^ledge  of  the  Indians,  that  they  would 
be  generally  willing  to  adopt  the  plan  of  having  lands  in  severalty — the 
wild  Indians,  I  mean  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  you  have  got  to  ap- 
proach that  matter  gradually.  From  barbarism  to  civilization  is  a  grad- 
ual process.  The  savage  is  usually  first  a  hunter,  then  a  herdsman,  or 
shepherd ;  next  he  cultivates  the  ground.  You  cannot  expect  them  at 
first  to  be  satisfied  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  and  nothing 
else,  when  they  have  been  accustomed  to  roam  over  a  whole  Territory. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  of  locating  them  on  lands  in  severalty^ 
with  white  men  surrounding  them — mixed  in  among  them  ? — A.  That 
would  not  work  so  well  at  first,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  overcome 
the  prejudice  between  the  two  races.  It  would  be  better  for  them  to 
locate  on  their  reservations,  at  first,  and  then,  as  they  become  civilized, 
they  will  be  able  to  understand  the  force  and  benefits  of  the  civil  law — 
a  difficult  thing  to  make  them  understand. 

Q.  According  to  your  idea,  then,  this  thing  must  move  slowly? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  gradually,  but  constantly. 

Q.  Constant  in  one  direction! — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  a  steady  view  of 
reaching  the  main  object  and  end. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  of  such  schools  as  have  been  put  in  operation 
for  their  benefit  at  Hampton  and  Carlisle  f — A.  I  think  I  was  among  the 
first  to  recommend  that,  several  years  ago.  The  difficulty  and  disad- 
vantage of  having  a  school  at  an  agency  is  this:  you  have  got  to  keep 
the  tribe  there  at  the  agency  where  the  school  is,  or  else  separate  the 
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children  from  their  parents.  If  you  are  goin^  to  separate  the  chihiren 
from  the  oliler  Indians,  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  go  where  they  can 
see  tlie  benefits  of  civilization.  In  passing  through  the  couhtry,  as  they 
must,  for  instance,  in  coming  to  Carlisle  or  Hampton,  they  will  see  the 
power  of  the  white  race,  and  learn  the  advantages  of  civilization.  Then 
again,  they  are  away  from  all  the  demoralizing  ii2tlnences  of  camp  life. 
It  is  better  to  take  the  boys  and  girls,  and  teach  them  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  habits  of  industry,  and  then  let  them  go  back,  with  the  new 
ideas  which  they  have  obtained  by  association  with  the  white  people. 
The  Indians,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  willing  to  do  that.  I  have  had  many 
offers  from  prominent  men,  in  the  Indian  tribes,  that  have  asked  me  to 
take  their  sons  and  send  them  east  to  have  them  educated.  They  see 
that  the  whites  have  power  which  they  have  not;  that  we  have  news- 
papers, and  know  how  to  manufacture  everything  needed  which  they 
do  not.  Of  course,  if  you  take  the  children  ot  prominent  men  who  are 
soon  to  become  chiefs  themselves,  headmen  of  the  nation,  who  are  lo 
Lave  control  of  affairs  among  them,  you  will  gradually  educate  the 
whole  tribe. 

Q.  Are  these  schools  meeting  your  expectations? — A.  Yes,  sir.  But 
they  are  only  in  their  infancy.  My  recommendation  was,  to  take  a  num- 
ber ot  military  posts,  that  were  no  longer  needed,  because  civilization 
has  gone  beyond  them,  and  convert  them  into  industrial  schools. 

Q.  Like  Carlisle  Barracks  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  simply  one  that  has 
been  taken;  there  are  several  others  that  can  be  used. 

Q.  You  think  that  that  would  bo  better  than  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing  on  the  reservations? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  having  blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  carpen- 
tering, and  other  trades,  taught  them  on  the  reservations — making  the 
agency  schools  to  some  extent  industrial  schools? — A.  As  regards 
teaching  a  trade  at  an  agency,  I  never  yet  knew  an  Indian  to  learn  the 
blacksmith  trade  in  that  way. 

Q.  But  assuming  that  the  blacksmith  is  as  good  a  workman  as  he 
ought  to  be — a  good  one. — A.  He  may  put  shoes  on  the  feet  of  the  pony 
of  some  warrior  that  has  been  out  on  a  raid  and  got  his  horse  sore-footed. 
As  a  general  thing  these  mechanics  about  the  Indian  agency  do  not 
amount  to  much.  But  take  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  Indian  boys, 
and  put  them  at  a  large  industrial  school,  where  they  will  learn  the 
English  language,  and  be  taught  some  useful  trade  at  the  same  time, 
and  when  one  of  these  boys  goes  back  he  will  be  of  some  use  among  the 
tribe. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  whether  the  Indians,  as  a  race,  are  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  in  numbers  ? — A.  The  tribes  that  are  peaceable,  I 
think,  are  on  the  increase. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  see  in  Little  Chief's  testimony  that 
you  would  like  to  explain? — \,  I  have  mentioned  the  only  point  which 
I  have  seen  that  I  tliink  needs  coirecliug. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  Little  Chief? — A.  Qe  was  a  quiet, 
peaceable,  well-behaved  man,  while  with  me. 

Q.  Was  he  the  first  in  authority  ! — A.  I^o,  jsir ;  he  was  a  sub-chief. 

Q.  Who  was  the  first  in  authority  ? — A,  Koman  Nose  and  Little 
Wolf. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  There  is  one  point  which  we  would  like  to  have  explained.    Of  the 
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first  band  of  Northern  Chevennes  that  went  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
abont  two-thirdfi  have  been  contented  ever  since  they  went  down  there; 
the  other  third  are  discontented,  and  constitate  the  band  that  went 
through  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  under  Dull  Kaifo  and  Wild  \1  )^,  and 
make  trouble.  Of  the  band  that  went  down  when  Little  Chief  did, 
about  the  same  portion  are  contented,  and  one-third  are  discontented. 
Have  yon  any  infortuation  that  will  enable  yoi  to  give  any  satisfactory 
explanation  as  to  why  this  diffn*enc8  exists  among  the  Indians,  so  that 
two-thir>ls  of  each  band  should  be  willing  to  remain,  while  one-third  of 
each  band  are  discontented! — A.  Mmy  years  ago  the  Cheyenne  tribe 
divided ;  a  portion  of  them  went  south  and  have  remained  there  ever 
since.  I  can  account  for  the  difference  to  which  you  refer  in  no  other 
way  than  that  perhaps  the  relatives  of  some  of  them,  who  were  already 
down  there,  treated  them  hospitably  and  made  it  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible for  them.  That  would  naturally  have  a  tendency  to  make  them 
like  it  better'down  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  chief  among  the  Northern  Cheyennes  named  Liv- 
ing Bear? — A.  I  dp  not  know  him. 

Q.  Living  Bear  and  Standing  Elk  appeared  before  this  committee  at 
Fort  Keno,  when  these  questions  were  asked  and  these  answers  given: 

QiiestioD.  Why  did  yon  uot  go  off  with  the  other  Northern  Cheyennes  when  they 
left  th'8  part  of  the  country  to  return  to  their  northern  homes  T — Answer.  We  were  told 
at  the  conncil  at  Camp  Robinson,  by  OeneraU  Crook  and  Mackenzie,  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  ^iven  orders  for  us  to  come  down  here  and  live  in  the  southern  country  ;  we 
iDt>endfd  to  be  obedient  to  the  orders  of  the  President,  and  so  we  did  uot  go  back. 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  fi^o  back  Y — A.  We  had  no  idea  of  going  baiok  any  uure;  we  did 
Dot  want  toji^o  back  after  haviu>(  citme  down  here. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  now? — A.  I  have  been  satisfied  here  ever  since  coming 
down;  when  I  first  came  down  here  the  Southern  Cheyennes  met  me,  and  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  told  me  they  were  glad  I  had  come  down  ;  and  I  have  felt  at  home  ever 
since. 

Now,  those  two  men  represent  about  two  thirds  of  the  first  band  of 
Northern  Cn(*yennes,  and  they  are  contented  there  to  day.  The  other 
third,  who  went  north,  you  know  all  about.  So  in  the  band  that  went 
down  about  two-thirds  of  them  are  satisfied,  while  the  other  third,  un- 
der Little  Chief,  are  very  discontented,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  will 
ever  become  contented.  I  have  wondere<l  whether  there  was  any  rea- 
son for  this. — A.  I  think  it  can  be  accounted  tor  in  the  way  I  have  men- 
tioned. As  Living  Bear  says,  his  friends  down  there  met  him,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  did  everything  they  coulil  to  make  it  agreeable 
for  him.  Tlie  traders  are  always  anxious  to  draw  as  large  a  crowd  of 
Indians  around  them  as  possible,  because  it  is  money  to  them.  They 
sometimes  buy  up  the  headmen  by  presents,  in  every  way  possible,  to 
induce  them  to  hold  their  people  near  them.  I  see  no  objection  to  those 
th^t  want  to  remain  there  remaining  there  ;  but  I  see  no  rea.son  for 
holding  those  there  that  are  dissatisfied  and  desirous  of  returning 
north. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  yon  abont  the  Indians'  rations;  what  ration  do- yon 
give  the  Indians  in  your  employ  f — A.  The  same  as  the  soldiers' ra- 
tion. 

Q.  Are  they  satisfied  with  that! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  more  thau  they 
had  ever  received  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Do  those  Indians  at  Port  Keogh  reoeive  any  snpport^  except  those 
in  government  employ  f — A.  No,  sir. 

,  (j   How  are  the  rest  of  them  supported! — A.  They,  earn  their  own 
}lving  by  herding  cattle  and  cultivating  the  soil.. 

14  CH 
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Q.  Do  they  take  ffood  care  of  the  cattle! — A.  Yes,  Bir. 

Q.  What  did  the  chihlren  do,  lierd  cattle  or  cultivate  the  foi!  ? — A. 
They  did  both.  They  herded  the  cattle  and  helped  cultivate  the  gar- 
dens. 

Q.  Are  they  good  herders! — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  best  in  the  world. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  to  be  adapted  to  that  business  naturally  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  have  been  at  it,  or  at  business  very  similar  to  it,  tor  eighty  or 
a  hundred  years ;  ever  since  they  tirst  had  horses. 

Q.  And  they  are  satisfied  with  that  kind  of  work  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wh-4t  length  of  time  would  you  think  it  desirable  to  edacat^ 
those  children  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  the  government  has 
in  view,  or  the  purpose  you  have  in  view  ! — A.  As  the  government  has 
taken  the  Indians  under  control  and  assumed  to  manage  them  for  many 
years,  I  think  it  might  as  well  pursue  the  same  policy  until  the  Indians 
as  a  body  leacn  the  English  language,  and  then  they  cau^  take  care  of 
themselves. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Do  you  consider  that  the  first  step  ! — A.  I  considerit  the  most  impor- 
tant step  towards  becoming  civilized  ;  for  then  they  cm  re.a  I  the  lawn 
and  the  newspaper,  and  in  that  way  come  in  conta^*,t  with  vvliite  civili- 
zation more  than  they  otherwise  could.  Taey  couM  iret  inf jruiatiou 
which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  now,  except  to  a  very  small  ex- 
tent by  means  of  interpreters. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  If  these  Indian  children  are  taken  awayfrom  their  trib'^s  and  sent 
to  remote  sections  of  the  country,  how  long  do  you  think  itdesirable  to 
keep  them  there  in  order  to  accomplisli  tlie  p«irp)se  yo  i  hive  in  view 
with  th  '  Indians  ! — A.  Yoii  cati  ju  \j^)  o'*  that,  a^  w  ill  as  [. 

Q.  We  want  your  opinion. — A.  Sj;u6  are  brigliter  tliin  others.  It 
takes  a  child  but  a  very  short  time  to  le  irn  a  langn  ij^e.  Y  mi  would 
need  to  keep  them  thereuntil  they  have Iciirned  th«  lan;^uiU'*,  Jind  then 
they  should  be  kept  there  until  they  have  learned  to  read  uaderstaud- 
ingly. 

Q.  now  long  do  you  think  that  would  take! — A.  It  mio:ht  average 
somewhere  bi^tween  five  and  eight  years.  Sjme  of  them  woald  leara 
in  less  time  than  that. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  Indians  after  they  have  learned  this! 
— A.  Let  them  go  back  to  their  homes,  their  tribes,  auil  let  others  take 
their  j»laces. 

Q.  What  would  they  do  for  a  living  when  they  got  back  ! — A.  They 
would  be  the  instructors  of  others  and  earu  their  li  viug  tbe  same  as  other 
intelligent  people. 

Q.  But  what  would  they  do  for  a  livelihood? — A.  Cultivate  the  ground 
and  take  care  of  stock  ;  some  would  become  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
mechanics. 

Q.  Can  they  not  learn  how  to  cultivate  the  ground  and  take  care  of 
stock  as  well  by  staying  where  they  are? — A.  No,  sir;  they  mi^^ht  leara 
to  take  care  of  stock,  but  they  would  not  learn  the  value  of  different 
kinds  of  stock,  or  what  amount  they  should  receive  when  they  came  to 
sell  their  stock. 

Q.  How  do  Indians  ever  learn  to  trade  !  They  do  learn  the  value  of 
goods,  honses,  arms,  &c.,  do  they  not ! — A.  They  do. 

Q.  Ilow  do  they  learn  that,  by  experience! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  not  much  more  likely  to  learn  that  by  experience  than 
they  would  be  to  learn  it  by  any  education  they  could  obtain  at  school, 
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without  expprieoce  f — A.  Tbey  might  learn  to  barter  amon<r  themselves, 
of  course,  but  they  would  uot  be  able  to  learn  the  value  of  horses  and 
stock  at  distant  markets,  and  whether  the  prospec.ts  were  in  f ivor  of  a 
tall  or  a  rise  in  price,  as  well  as  if  they  were  educated  and  able  to  read 
the  newspapers  and  find  out  the  value  of  horses  aud  cattle  iu  Chicago, 
and  S^int  Louis,  and  other  <listaut  markets. 

Q.  That  limits  itself  to  the  learning  of  the  lanornage ;  I  am  speaking 
of  the  other  things  that  they  are  expected  to  learn  during  these  five  or 
eight  years  that  they  are  at  srJiool ;  what  would  they  do  toward  aiding 
tbem  to  get  a  liviojj:  better  than  they  otherwise  wouhl  do?  What  edu- 
cation do  they  need  beyond  enough  to  enablo  them  to  read  the  newspa- 
pers and  discuss  the  market  reports? — A.  They  would  be  able  to  earn 
a  living  as  much  better  than  a  wild  Indian  as  an  intelligent,  educated 
white  farmer  can  get  along  better  than  an  ignorant  farmer.  Tue  same 
benefits  which  would  result  to  a  white  farmer  from  being  educated 
would  result  In  the  case  of  the  Indian. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  education  would  put  an  Indian  on  a  par  with 
an  educated  white  farmer! — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  many  respects. 

Q.  You  named  several  successive  s'eps  between  b:irbarism  and  civil- 
ization, but  it  seems  that  you  do  not  think  th  y  tieed  to  go  through  tbose 
successive  steps  in  order  to  arrive  at  civilization  f — A.  I  think  they 
might  get  over  those  intermediate  steps  much  more  quickly  by  being 
educated  than  they  would  otherwi**e. 

Q.  Di)  you  not  think  that  the  Indians  might  be  suflQciently  educated 
to  render  them  self  supporting  by  a  comparatively  rapi<l  and  inexpen- 
sive process,  rather  than  by  sending  them  to  some  remote  point  and 
giving  them  an  expensive  education  for  from  five  to  eight  years  t — A. 
No,  sir,  for  this  reason:  If  an  Indian  has  anything  to  sell  to  a  white 
man — a  horse,  a  buff.ilo  robe,  or  a  load  of  vegetables — if  he  does  not 
understand  our  language,  he  must  go  an<l  get  an  interpreter  to  go  with 
him  to  the  store  and  communicate  through  the  interpreter ;  or,  if  a  white 
man  goes  to  an  Indian  tribe  to  buy  a  horse,  or  anything  that  the  ludian 
raises  out  of  the  ground,  he  must  hunt  up  an  interpreter  an<l  communi- 
cate with  the  Indian  through  this  third  ])erson.  If  the  Indian  were 
able  to  speak  our  language,  he  could  do  his  own  interpreting  and  com- 
niunicate  with  the  white  man  directly,  which  would  give  him  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Q.  It  would  be  just  the  same  on  the  part  of  a  German  or  Portugiese, 
who  might  want  to  do  the  s.ime  thiug  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  be 
able  to  get  along  much  better. 

Q.  Will  not  the  next  generation  of  Indians,withouttheexpenseof  send- 
ing them  to  school  at  a  distance  tor  several  ye^irs,  simply  by  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  learn  our  language  iind  speak  it  sutiiciently  to  make 
known  their  wants,  and  ti)  be  tue  recipients  of  statements,  information, 
&c.  f — A.  In  a  few  cases  they  might. 

Q.  Will  not  that  be  the  natural  result  of  their  intercourse  with  white 
men,  independent  of  definite  methalical  edac^tiou — school  education  i — 
A.  It  woultl  take  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  Longer  than  to  educate  them  at  these  schools ?  You  say  that 
wouhi  take  from  five  to  eight  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  longer  than  if  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  them,  at  least,  had  the  advantage  of  schools. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  attended  by  any  expense? — A.  Probably  not  by 
any  large  expense. 

Q.  What  more  would  you  expect  to  accomplish  by  the  education  of 
Indians  than  to  put  them  on  a  seU'-suppoiting  footing?  Is  not  that  the 
object  of  education  generally  ? — A.  They  cau  support  themselves  in  that 
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conntry  withont  any  edacation,  and  outside  of  goveroment  belp,  as  they 
have  done  for  tbonsandH  ©f  years.  If  educatii  n  is  good  for  any  people, 
it  is  good  for  Indians.  The  same  reasons  which  render  education  bene- 
ficial for  any  other  people,  are  ap)»lical)le  in  the  case  of  the  Indians. 

Q.  Will  they  not  naturally  and  gradually,  as  the  whites  infringe  u|>oa 
them  and  settle  up  that  country,  will  not  the  Indians,  by  following  the 
bent  of  their  own  inclinations,  in  connection  with  their  surrouudiugs, 
naturally  and  gradually  acquire  an  education  and  become  self-support- 
ing?— A.  If  they  are  given  facilities  for  becoming  educated  they  will 
probably  become  educated.  If  they  have  to  go  through  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  education  which  results  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  roughest 
element  on  the  frontiers,  they  will  see  nothing  but  the  very  lowest  stage 
of  civilization,  and  they  will  regard  that  as  the  natural  condition  of  the 
white  man.  But  allow  the  Indian  to  go  inside  of  white  settlements  in 
the  older  settled  regions  of  the  countrv,  and  see  there  the  advantages  of 
education  and  civilization,  and  it  will  have  more  attrictions  for  them. 
The  contact  with  people  in  civilized  communities  would  be  much  more 
to  their  advantage  than  contact  with  the  rough  element  that  we  dud  ou 
our  extreme  frontier. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  morals. — A.  Morals,  education,  and  everything 
else. 

Q.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  description  of  the  population  on  the  fron- 
tier ;  is  not  that  likely  to  change! — A.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  frontiersman,  as  such.  I  have  as  high  a  regard,  at  least  for  many 
of  them,  as  any  one  else.  But  out  on  the  extreme  frontier,  where  the 
Indians  are  liable  to  make  their  first  acquainraiice  with  white  men,  you 
do  not  find  the  class  of  men  that  inhabit  the  older  settled  portions  of 
the  country.  You  ^m\  there  a  clans  of  men  living  in  huts  aud  '*  dug 
outs,"  livi!ig  in  a  very  rough  manner,  with  no  domestic  life  whatever. 
This  serves  to  gi/e  the  Indians  a  very  low  idea  of  white  civilization. 
And  this  is  not  the  worst  phase  of  the  matter.  A  good  many  of  these 
men  are  men  who  have  gone  there  to  escape  punishment  for  crimes  com- 
Uiitted  in  the  East. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  character  of  the  white  men  about  Fort  Keogh — 
the  farmers  about  there  I — A.  The  farm^irs  have  hardly  got  there  3'et. 
The  first  people  to  come  to  the  extreme  frontier  are  generally  horse- 
thieves  and  gamblers  and  other  malefactors.  I  know  that  was  the  case 
in  Kansas,  some  parts  of  it,  when  I  first  went  there.  Then  they  disap- 
pear, and  hunters  and  trappers  take  their  places. 

Q.  Is  it  usually  the  case,  on  the  frontier,  that  hunters  and  trappers 
follow  the  thieves  and  gamblers? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  gradually  the 
pioneer  settlers  push  out — the  '*  ranchmen  "  and  farmers,  and  bring  with 
them  their  families,  and  civilization.  But  this  class  of  people  do  not 
usually  come  until  the  Indians  have  disappeared.  Those  white  people 
that  the  Indians  first  come  in  contact  with  are  those  of  which  I  have 
previously  spoken  ;  and  that  kind  of  civilization  does  not  have  a  tend- 
ency to  win  their  admiration  aud  awaken  within  them  a  desire  to  imi- 
tate it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  civilization  is  an  improvement  upon 
that  which  the  Indians  already  possess  f — A.  They  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  I  asked  your  opinion  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  influence  of  it 
has  any  ten<lency  to  draw  them  from  the  life  they  have  been  leading  to 
a  better  one. 

Q.  Your  idea  would  be  to  either  transplant  white  settlers — of  the 
more  respectable  class — out  there,  or  to  transplant  the  Indians  to  the 
white  settlements? — A.  That  plan  has  been  advocated. 
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Q.  I  am  aBking  your  opinion  f — A.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to 
allow  the  settlers  to  go  among  them,  and  thus  give  thein  an  opportunity 
to  witness  the  advantages  of  civilization,  than  to  shut  them  off  by  them- 
selves, where  they  see  only  the  **  rough  edges  "  of  •  ivilization. 

Q.  If  you  deem  it  desirable  to  bring  the  young  people  down  to  Oar- 
lisle  Barracks,  whynot  the  entire  tribe  f — X.  Th<it  has  been  advocated 
by  men  who  have  made  the  subject  a  study — to  briug  the  Indians  inside 
of  the  whit«  settlements. 

Q.  That  pl'in  would  be  popular  on  the  frontiers,  would  it  not  ? — A.  I 
think  it  would ;  the  people  there  would  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
constant  annoyance  of  large  bodies  of  Indians  immediately  in  their 
vicinity. 

Q.  The  Indians  do  not  like  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  whites, 
and  the  whites  do  not  like  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  Indians! 
— A.  You  understand  tliat  I  do  not  advocate  anything  of  that  kind, 
such  as  moving  the  whole  body  of  the  Indians.  But  as  it  is  now,  we 
are  expending  a  great  deal  of  money  for  educational  purposes,  sending 
out  teachers  and  building  school  houses  on  the  frontier.  My  poli<*.y  would 
be  to  consolidate  all  the  school  work,  at  places  where  it  could  be  done, 
and  where  the  children  could  see  some  of  the  advantages  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that,  if  the  children  were  to  be  educated  where 
they  could  associate  with  their  own  people,  so  that  the  influence  of  the 
Bchool-room  could  gradually  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  whole  tribe, 
it  would  be  better  than  to  take  the  children  away  from  the  trihet — A. 
I  believe  that  the  influence  of  camp  life  would  do  more  for  the  injury  of 
the  children  than  the  children  could  do  for  the  benetit  of  the  Indians  in 
camp. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  bringing  the  children  to  Carlisle  Barracks,  and 
keeping  them  there  for  five  or  eight  years,  where  they  would  know  noth- 
ing of  Indian  life,  would  be  the  best  way  to  fit  them  to  go  back  upon 
the  frontiers,  and  enter  upon  agricultural  work  in  a  pastoral  way  t — A. 
I  belii've  that  tl»ey  will  be  better  able  to  cultivate  farms,  and  to  teach 
others  to  do  so,  after  they  have  learned  to  live  the  life  of  civilized  men 
than  otherwise.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  briug  them  as  tar  east 
as  Carlisle  Barracks. 

Q.  You  would  want  to  bring  them  far  enough  east  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  horse-thieves,  gainUler«,  &c.,  would  you  nott — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Where  do  you  think  that  would  be? — A.  O,  there  are  a  suliicient 
numbtn*  of  available  places  that  cohld  be  tound;  say  at  Fort  Uarker  or 
FoFt  Riley,  Kans.,*or  Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 

Q.*  In  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  how  many  men  are  there  with  families 
who  have  gone  there  to  build  houses,  and  who  intend  to  school  their 
children  there  t  Are  not  the  advantages  which  the  white  man  u  willing 
to  accept  for  his  children,  considering  that  he  has  all  the  world  before 
liim,  good  enough  for  the  Indians  out  there! — A.  There  are  very  few 
families  in  the  Yellowstone  country. 

Q.  They  are  constantly  '*oming  in,  are  they  not  t — A.  A  few  ;  but  the 
percentage  is  not  large.    They  are  just  commencing  to  come  in. 

Q.  The  country  through  there  has  been  known  to  white  men  for  a 
many  years  f^A.  Yes,  sir;  from  twent>-five  to  thirty  years;  but  during 
that  time  very  few  white  families  have  gone  into  that  section. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  that  country  has  been  occupied  by  Indians, 
and  has,  therefore,  been  unsafe  for  white  men,  had  a  great  deal  Ui  do 
with  that  t— A.  That  has  been  one  reason,  of  course.    There  have  been 
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white  men  scattered  through  there,  but  they  have  been  mainly  hunters 
and  trappers. 

Q.  Has  ibere  been,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  any  time  when 
a  white  man  would  consider  it  safe  and  prudent  to  go  there  and  live 
there  with  with  his  family  for  twelve  months  at  a  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  that  those  barriers  against  the  influx  ot  settlers  have  been 
removed,  is  it  not  likrly  that  the  settlers  will  go  tliere  with  comparative 
rapidity,  and  organize  communities,  and  the  appliances  of  civilization 
will  be  brought  so  close,  that  opportniiities  for  the  education  of  white 
children  and  Indian  children  alike  will  be  afforded? — A.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly be  some  time  occupied  by  civilized  people,  the  same  as  every 
other  section.' 

Q.  And  that  very  soon — in  a  very  few  years  ? — A.  In  a  short  time,  the 
same  as  Kansas  has  been. 

Q.  Do  .^on  think  that  the  Indians  would  suffer  by  contact  and  asso- 
ciation with  the  settlers  that  will  naturally  flow  into  that  country  within 
the  next  five  years? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  suffer  Irom  con- 
tact with  any  settled  civilized  people. 

Q.  Would  not  the  schools  and  educational  advantages,  and  influences, 
which  are  sufficient  and  satisfactory*  to  the  white  people  and  their  fam^ 
ilies  who  are  settling  there,  be  equally  desirable  for  the  Indians? — A* 
Certainly. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  an  Indian  is  entitled  to  receive  anything 
better  at  the  hands  of  the  government,  or  any  more  of  it,  iu  the  way  of 
education,  than  a  white  man  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  if  a  white  man  is  satisfied  with  the  edu^^ation  that  his  children 
can  get  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone,  ought  not  an  Indian  to  he  sat- 
isfied with  the  same? — A.  I  will  say  this  in  general  terms;  1  would  give 
an  Indian  the  same  advantages,  the  education,  the  same  ]>totection, 
anywhere,  that  I  would  give  to  a  white  man.  But  if  you  make  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  and  require  them  to  live  at  a  certain  particular  local- 
ity, and  are  constantly  moving  them  abtmt,  and  sending  them  from  one 
place  to  another — if  they  are  considered  the  wards  of  the  government, 
and  the  government  takes  upon  itself  the  education  of  them — I  would 
say  etiiicate  them  in  the  way  that  will  do  them  the  most  gc»od. 

Q.  Do  }ou  not  think  that  instead  of  putting  them  in  tribes,  in  large 
numbiTs,  it  would  be  better  to  disperse  them  in  comparatively  small 
bands,  and  locate  them  at  intervals,  with  at  least  some  small  white  set- 
tlements between  them  ?  Would  they  not  then  have  more  ptosoect  of 
becoming  self  supporting  than  when  they  are  biought  in  contact  with 
the  trader  only  ? — A.  That  would  have  to  be  done  gradually  ;  it  w/mld 
be  d  ngerous  to  attempt  to  separate  them,  to  break  up  their  tiibal  rela- 
tions all  at  once. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Indian  tribes,  ordinarily,  never  have  lived 
together  in  large  numbers,  of  their  own  volition  ?  They  live  consider- 
ably scattered,  always?— A.  PLxcepfc  tho>e  living  on  the  buffalo. 

Q.  Aiid  they,  only  for  the  time  being.  Take,  lor  instance,  the  Indians 
at  the  agencies  on  the  Missouri  Kiver ;  have  they  ever  lived  together  in 
large  numbers,  of  their  own  volition  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  letting  the  Indians  live  by  themselves,  in  locali- 
ties which  they  choose — w^ould  not  that  be  better  than  briniing  them 
together  in  large  numbers? — A.  I  think  so.  But  you  coubl  not  take  the 
Spotted  Tail  tribe,  or  a  band  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  scatter  them 
among  the  white  people  of  Iowa  without  trouble;  it  would  not  beuefiti 
the  pH(»ple  of  Iowa,  nor  the  Indians  themselves. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  taking  them  from  the  locality  where  they  now 
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are,  and  scattering  tbem  elsewhere,  but  in  the  territory  where  they 
belong,  scattering  them  so  as  to  give  them  some  room  for  the  sort  of 
operations  to  which  they  naturally  attach  themselves. — A.  I  think  that, 
instead  of  congregating  them  in  one  large  body,  and  hohling  them  to- 
gether, it  would  be  t)etter  if  they  were  dispersed  over  their  reservation, 
and  annuities  issued  to  them  at  their  homes — and  not,  as  now,  at  one 
place. 

Q.  Do  these  Indians  of  which  you  speak  at  Fort  Keogh  trade  with 
the  Indian  trafder  there! — A.  They  tr.ide  where  they  like. 

Q.  Wherever  they  can  do  best! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Through  an  interpreter! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^   Q.  Are  not  their  faculties  sharpened  by  experience,  sj  that  they  make 
good  trades! — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  \V  hat  is  yuur  impression  ? — A.  They  understand  the  value  of  money 
better,  at  hast. 

Q.  And  also  the  value  of  hides,  and  the  various  other  articles  they 
sell  or  purchase  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  tiiey  not  really  trade  with  considerable  shrewdness  and 
economy  ;  I  mean  with  reference  to  buying  things  at  low  prices  !^A.  I 
know  very  liiile  about  that;  but,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  think 
they  do. 

Q.  They  are  not  seriously,  not  very  materially  injured,  in  the  way 
of  being  cheated  ! — A.  Where  they  are  allowed  to  trade  with  any  one 
they  please,  to  selet^t  their  own  place  of  trading,  for  selling  what  they 
ave  to  sell,  whether  they  make  better  bargains  or  not,  they  are  cer- 
tainly better  satisfled,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  make  better  bar- 
gains than  they  can  do  where  one  man  has  a  monopoly,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  s.ell  at  his  price. 

Q.  Are  they  not  quick  in  detecting  the  poor  quality  of  goods!  Does 
not  their  interest  sharpen  their  wits  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  anybody 
else! — A.  I  presume  that  in  that  respect  they  are  very  much  like  other 
persons. 

Q.  They  can  be  trusted  with  money,  to  expend  it  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  advantage  to  themselves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  expend  the 
money  now  ^iven  them  by  the  government  for  clothing  to  as  good  ad- 
vantage as  the  government  expends  it  for  them  ! — A.  The  first  scouts 
that  I  emplo>ed  were  wild  Indians,  they  did  not  understand  the  value 
of  money.  One  of  them,  when  he  was  paid,  went  to  his  tribe  and  gave 
it  all  away — passed  it  around — and  then  came  back  and  wanted  more. 
Since  that  time,  however,  they  have  learned  the  value  of  money,  and  I 
think  they  now  make  as  good  use  of  it  as  the  soldiers  do.  A  short  time 
ago  a  payment  was  made  when  the  command  ^^as  away  on  the  Mis- 
souri Kiver,  and  the  Indians  sent  home  to  their  families,  which  they  had 
left  back  at  Fort  Keogh,  a  larger  percentage  of  their  pay  than  was 
sent  home  by  the  white  soldiers.  They  are  saving  up  money  now,  out  of 
what  they  earn  as  scouts,  to  buy  cattle  with.  So  I  believe  that  there 
would  l)e  little  difficulty  in  Indians  learning  the  value  of  property,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  civilization. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  trading  with  any  one  they  choose! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that 
with  the  requisite  experience  they  would  be  likely  to  make  as  good  use 
of  their  money  as  the  same  number  of  white  men.  The  plan  of  author- 
izing only  one  man  to  trade  with  tbem  in  my  judgment  is  wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  instead  of  giving  the  Indians  blankets,  food, 
&c.,  these  things  were  capitalized,  at  a  fair  price,  and  the  money  given 
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to  the  Indiana,  they  would  be  likely,  with  a  little  experience,  to  bay  what 
they  need  at  good  advantage  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  plan  has  worked  very 
well  with  the  English  Government. 

Q.  And  yoa  think  it  would  work  the  same  with  the  United  States 
Indians  f — A.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 


W.  H.  H.  LLEWELLYN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  24, 1880. 
W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn  sworn  and  examined  : 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  What  is  your  occupation  ! — Answer.  I  am  employed  by 
the  Attorney-General  as  a  special  detective  of  his  department. 

Q.  State  what  knowle<lge  you  have,  it'  any,  in  re^rard  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Northern  Gheyennes  who  left  the  Indian  Territory,  passed  tiirongh 
Kansas,  and  were  captured  and  confined  in  Fort  Eohinson  ? — A.  The 
outbreak  occurred,  1  think,  in  January  of  1H79.  I  was  not  at  Fort  Rob- 
inson at  the  time  of  the  outbreak.  I  was  there  eight  or  nine  days  af- 
terward. I  saw  the  quarters  in  which  they  were  confined — company 
quarters. 

Q.  Stdte  anything  that  will  tend  to  throw  any  light  on  the  matter. — 
A.  The  building  was  a  company  building,  intended  for  a  company  of 
soldiers.  There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty 
Indians  confined  in  there — more  than  twice  as  many  as  are  usually  con- 
fined in  a  building  of  the  dimensions. 

Q.  It  was  a  building  such  as  is  occupied  by  troops t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
had  formerly  been  used  for  company  headquarter.^. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  actual  outbreak  ? — A.  Only 
what  I  was  told.  I  examined  the  building  and  saw  where  they  had  dug 
up  the  door. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  in  regard  to  the  matter  which  you  think  it 
important  to  tell,  go  on  and  tell  it. — A.  In  my  opinion  I  think  they 
might  have  used  greater  caution  in  regard  to  keeping  arms  away  from 
the  Indians  and  having  a  heavier  guard.  Of  course  after  the  breaking 
out  the  soldiers  ould  not  very  well  have  pursued  any  different  course 
than  they  did.  From  my  experience  among  the  Indians  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  might  have  used  more  caution  in  searching  them  for  arms. 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  divided  them  up  into 
two  sections  or  parts,  and  put  them  in  different  buildings.  Ot  course, 
the  feeling,  generally  speaking,  of  soldiers  toward  the  Indians  is  very 
hostile. 

Q.  Were  there  other  building:^  at  the  disposal  of  the  troops  there  t 
— A.  If  I  remember  rightly,  there  were  five  companies  of  so  Idiers 
posted  thereat  that  time.  I  think  they  could  have  got  probably  three 
other  buildings.  There  were  some  buildings  near  there,  on  the  agency^ 
that  might  have  been  used.  They  were  the  quarters  of  the  old  Red 
Gloud  Agency,  that  were  used  before  the  other  agency  was  established 
there.  It  seems  to  me,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  Indians  and  their 
disp'^sition,  that  if  I  had  been  in  charge  there,  in  the  night  time,  I 
would  have  had  a  detail  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men.  With  two  or  three 
guards,  one  only  at  each  end  of  the  building,  the  Indians  would  have 
a  good  chance  to  get  out  of  the  buihling  while  the  guards  were  at  the 
end,  passing  up  and  down  on  their  beat. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  what  actually  occurred! — A.  IIo,  sir;  I 
heard  a  great  many  statements. 
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Q.  Before  that,  had  yoa  been  at  Fort  Bobinson  recently  ! — A.  No, 
8ir;  not  for  two  months — perhaps  three.  I  saw  part  of  the  Indians 
afterward,  when  they  were  brought  down  to  Sidney,  Nebr  iska.  The 
country  right  there  at  the  post  is  quite  level,  a  sort  of  small  plateau; 
but  on  all  sides  there  are  ravines  and  hills  and  cafions.  Of  course  the 
Indians  got  away  nuniediately  and  sought  shelter  in  these  places.  In* 
dians  are  very  peculiar  in  their  notions.  For  instance,  the  Spotted 
Tail  Indians  and  the  Bed  Cloud  Indians  have  an  itlea  that  the  Mis- 
souri Biver  water  is  very  unwholesome  and  injurious.  The  Yankton 
Sioux,  on  the  contrary,  think  there  is  nothing  like  the  Missouri  Biver 
water.  If  an  Indian  gets  a  notion  in  his  head,  it  is  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  change  it.  I  had  an  Indian  from  the  Bed  Cloud  agency  sub- 
pcBuaed  to  go  before  a  Deadwood  cotift  last  January.  He  refused  to  go. 
He  said  that  the  white  men  had  a  big  hole  up  there  and  threw  the  In- 
dians into  it ;  but  other  Indians  did  go  up,  and  on  coming  back  gave  a 
glowing  account  of  it;  and  then  this  Indian  wanted  another  term  of 
court  hehl  for  his  own  especial  benefit,  so  that  he  could  go  up. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  Indians  are  ignorant  and  prejudiced  t^ A. 
Tes,  sir;  they  have  their  superstitions,  and  cousiderable  tact  and  care 
are  required  in  dealing  with  them. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  CARL  SCHURZ. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  15, 1880. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  appeared  before  th© 
committee  and  gave  his  views  in  regard  to  the  matters  under  cousidera- 
tion.- 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  please  make  any  statement  that  you 
may  desire  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  now  at 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  or  any  part  of  them,  or  of  the 
Poncas  now  in  the  Indian  Territory,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  their  orig- 
inal location. 

[SecrHary  Schurz's  remarks,  so  far  as  they  had  a  bearing  upon  the  re- 
moval and  (condition  of  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  (»f  testimony  taken  with  relerence  to  that  subject.  In  regard  to 
the  Northern  Cheyennes,  the  following  are  his  statements  and  conclu- 
sions] : 

The  Seoretary.  As  to  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  I  think  that  they 
suffereu,  on  the  whole,  much  less  than  the  Poncas.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  sickness  among  them  at  the  beginning ;  but  at  present  they  are 
much  bettc'r.  The  present  discontent  among  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
in  the  Indian  Territory  i^  all,  or  nearly  all,  traceable  to  one  source — an 
old  chief,  called  Little  Chief,  who  is  using  ull  his  infliience  to  keep  up 
the  old  traditions  and  to  keep  the  other  Indians  from  work.  When  he 
was  here  he  indulged  on  every  occasion  in  the  old  style  of  Indian  tnlk; 
that  the  Indian  was  not  made  to  work,  but  to  hunt,  and  eat  buffalo 
meat ;  thatonly  women  should  work  ;  that  education  was  notgood  tor  In- 
dians, and  so  on.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Northern  Cheyennes  will 
get  over  their  difficulties,  if  sufficient  encouragement  is  held  out  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I'  was  going  to  ask  a  question  about  Little  Chief. 
The  policy  of  the  department  has  been,  for  some  time,  to  break  up  as 
much  as  possible  the  influence  of  the  chiefs,  by  distributiug  rations  to 
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families,  and  not  to  chiefs  of  bands,  as  was  formerly  tbe  cnstom.  Has 
that,  in  your  judgment,  bad  anything  to  do  with  Little  OhiePd  dissatis- 
faction f 

The  Secretary.  That  baa  also  bad  something  to  do  with  it.  Tbe 
old  chiefs  are  ail  opposed  to  that  system  of  distributin&r  rations.  As 
long  as  they  received  rations  and  annuities  to  be  divided  by  themselves 
among  their  followers,  they  could  distribute  rewards  and  punishments 
at  ]>leasure  to  the  members  of  their  respective  bands. 

The  Chairman.  And  thus  strengthen  their  position? 

The  Seckktahy.  Yes;  and  the  new  metho<l  of  distributing  rations 
to  the  heads  of  fHUiilies  is  naturally  calculated  to  weaken  the  position 
of  the  chiefs  and  displeases  them. 

The  Chairman.  Sin>!e  you  have  adopted  the  plan  of  distribntinsr  ra- 
tions among  the  families,  do  you  find  that  the  chiefs  have  lost  the  bold 
upon  their  followers  that  they  formerly  had  f 

The  Secretary.  Yes ;  they  have  lost  |»restige.  It  was,  first,  a  ques- 
tion of  justice ;  we  wanted  to  treat  all  alike.  Secondly,  it  was  a  matter 
of  policy,  weakening  the  power  which  the  chief  formerly  had.  This 
power  is  here  and  there  used  in  favor  of  sound  policy,  as  by  Spotted 
Tail ;  but  in  very  many  cases  it  is  not. 

Of  all  the  IndiHUs  I  have  ever  seen,  Little  Chief  was  the  most  back- 
ward in  his  ideas,  adhering  most  tenaciously  to  old  traditions.    •     •     • 

Mr.  Plumb.  lias  the  department  taken  those  measures  which  would 
tend  to  the  health  of  the  Indians,  in  view  of  their  removal — supplied 
them  with  phyMcians  and  medicines,  which  would  have  the  effect  to 
protect  them  against  the  diseases  naturally  resulting  from  their  removal 
from  a  northern  to  a  southern  climate! 

The  Secretary.  That  is  a  point  upon  which  I  can  give  you  no  fur- 
ther information  than  you  have  already  received  from  tbe  Indian  Office. 

Mr.  Plumb.  I  speak  of  that  because  the  great  mortality  among  the 
Poncas  has  been  mentioned. 

The  Secretary.  I  think  that  the  mortality  among  the  Poncas  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  other  causes  than  insufficiency  of  supplies. 
Whether  medicines  have  been  furnished  as  they  should  be  can  be  found 
out  from  the  Indian  Office.  These  are  among  the  matters  which  come 
to  my  knowledgi*  only  indirectly  through  that  office. 

Mr.  Plumb.  Were  you  aware,  during  the  summer  of  1878,  of  there 
having  been  urgent  and  repeated  communications  from  the  agent  at  tbe 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency  as  to  the  great  lack  of  medicines  ? 

The  Secretary  I  was  not  aware  of  it  at  that  time,  ttecause  those 
representations  were  made  by  tbe  agent  directly  to  the  Indian*  Office, 
and  not  to  the  Secretary.    The  matter  came  to  my  notice  subsequently. 

Mr.  Plumb.  Were  you  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time! 

The  Secretary.  I  cannot  remember  that  my  attention  was  called  to 
it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Plumb.  Do  you  think,  with  regard  to  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
also,  that  the  government  has  supplied  them  with  medical  att  ndance 
and  medicines  sufficient  to  meet  the  condition  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves on  being  transferred  to  the  Indian  Territory  f 

The  Secretary.  I  testified  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Indian 
Committee  ot  the  Senate  upon  this  subject,  and  you  will  find  all  that  I 
Lave  to  say  with  regard  to  that  matter  in  this  document,  which  covers 
the  entire  case,  so  far  as  it  has  come  within  my  knowledge. 

[The  testimony  referred  to  consists  abnost  exclusively  of  documents 
bearing  upon  the  ease,  the  most  of  which  have  already  been  introduced 
iu  evidence,  and  ail  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 
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I  was  afterward  informed  that  the  contractor  for  medicines  had  failed 
to  perform  his  contrnct  within  the  time  specified  by  law,  and  that  con- 
siderable del»j  in  furnishing  medicine  arose  on  that  Hcconnt ;  but  snch 
details  do  not  in  the  nature  of  things  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sec- 
retary nnless  his  attention  is  specially  called  to  it.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  Indi;«n  Office. 

Mr.  Plumb.  Was  it  your  understanding  that  the  clothing  and  imple- 
ments and  annuities  generally — the  things  required  by  the  treaty  to  be 
paid  to  the  Northern  Cheyennes — had  been  delivered  i 

The  SECiiETAnv.  You  will  find  all  the  information  I  have  upon  that 
subject — an<l  I  have  none  except  that  received  from  the  Indian  Office — 
in  this  document  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  As  1  stated,  in- 
formation of  all  these  details  can  be  obtained  by  the  Secretary  in  no 
other  way  than  by  making  official  inquiries  of  the  Indian  Office  and 
getting  their  reports.  The  Secretary  can  send  inspectors  out  to  investi- 
gate matters  when  he  has  any  at  hand.  But  other  than  ordinary  in- 
quiries are  usually  made  only  upon  other  than  ordinary  information 
obtained. 

Mr.  PLU3IB.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  your  belief  that  the  gov- 
ernment has,  during  the  last  three  years,  fully  complie<l  with  all  the 
treaty  obligations  which  it  was  under  to  the  Northern  Cheyennes  located 
in  the  Indian  Territory  f  I  do  not  ask  now  for  special  intormation  in 
regard  to  the  matter — only  your  general  conclusions. 

The  Secretary.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  appropria- 
tions we  have  received  from  Congress  have  been  justly  and  well  ex- 
pended to  that  end.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  appropriations  have 
been  sufficient  to  comply  strictly  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaties.  I 
know,  for  instance,  very  well  that  they  were  not  this  last  year.  When 
I  was  in  the  Ind.'an  Territory  last  fall  I  was  informed  by  the  agents  of 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  and  of  the  Kiowas  and  Oomanches  that 
they  were  obliged  to  cut  down  the  rations  of  their  Indians  to  about  one- 
half,  because  Congress  had  appropriated  a  sum  sufficient  only  to  permit 
half  rations,  depending  for  the  rest  of  their  support  upon  what  might  be 
made  from  their  crops  and  by  buffalo  hunts ;  but  the  crops  failed  in 
consequence  of  the  drought,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hunt ;  so  the  In- 
dians were  in  a  very  bad  condition.  Thereupon  I  directed,  by  tele- 
graph, to  instruct  agents  to  issue  rations  sufficient  to  sustain  them,  and 
fall  back  for  relief  u|)on  Congress  at  the  next  session. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  a  deficiency  bill? 

The  Secretary.  Yes,  sir;  depending  upon  Congress  to  snpply  the 
deficiency.  So  that  it  is  certain  appropriations  fell  very  far  short  of 
being  sufficient.  As  a  general  rule  as  to*  appropriations  we  are  driven 
to  use  the  utmost  economy,  the  most  careful  management,  and  in  a 
great  many  cases  we  are  not  able  even  then  to  comply  with  the  treaty 
provisions;  I  am  veiy  much  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  next 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Your  general  statement,  then,  is  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  tood  for  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  have  beeu  in- 
sufficient to  carry  them  through  the  entire  year  f 

The  Sec^retary.  For  full  rations,  yes,  sir;  in  1878  the  appropria- 
tions were  not  as  short  as  they  weie  UiNt  year. 

There  is  one  thing  more  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration : 
the  number  of  Cheyennes  who  broke  out  were  only  a  small  part  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  Cheyennes;  and  those  who  broke  out  were  as  well 
supplied  as  those  who  staid.  If  I  may  state  an  opinion  formed  at  the 
time,  from  the  reports  I  received  about  the  circumstances  attending 
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that  event,  it  woald  be  that  there  was  a  lack  of  sapplies  to  a  certain 
extent,  t)iit  that  a  lack  of  sup|ili«*8  to  such  an  exteut  as  to  force  them 
by  hunger  to  an  outbreak  cannot  have  existed. 

Mr.  Plfmb.  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts  in  regard  to  this:  Agent 
Miles,  in  his  testimony,  on  page  77  and  78  of  the  evidence  already  print- 
ed, states  that  he  has  never  paid  to  the  Indians,  and  that  the  Indians 
have  not  had  the  articles  of  clothing  providt^d  in  the  tretty ;  also  that 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  to  each  Indian  roaming  and  twenty  dollars  to 
each  Indian  engaged  in  agriculture  has  not  been  paid  them ;  aud  yet 
the  Indian  bill  for  that  year  did  provide  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
to  the  Indians  roaming  and  to  the  Indians  engiged  in  agritmlrure,  ten 
and  twenty  dollars  respectively  per  Ofipita.  Have  yon  ai:y  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  diversion  of  tbat  fund,  or  as  to  what  has  become  of  the 
money  thus  appropriated? 

The  SEcnETABY.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  matter  of  detail  to  which  my  atten- 
tion has  never  before  been  directed. 

Mr.  Plumb.  It  appeared  from  Mr.  Miles*s  testimony  that  not  food 
enough  had  been  provided  for  these  Indians ;  that  not  money  enough 
had  been  provided  for  the  purchase  of  food ;  nor  clothing  enough  to 
give  them  the  articles  named  in  the  treaty ;  and  that,  besides  these  de- 
ficiencies, the  money  had  not  been  provided  for  the  payment  of  this 
sum  of  ten  or  twenty  dollars  to  each  Indian  roaming  or  engaged  in  ag- 
riculture. I  supposed  that  Congress  had  not  made  an  appmpriatiou  ; 
but  when  I  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Beck  to  the  matter,  he  showed 
me  that  the  appropriation  for  this  last  purpose  had  beeu  made  for 
that  year ;  and  what  1  am  trying  to  find  out  is  where  that  money  actu- 
ally went! 

The  Secretary.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer.  That  matter 
has  never  come  to  my  attention.  These  are  things  of  which  the  Indian 
Bureau  had  charge,  and  that  never  came  to  my  notice  unless  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  them  by  the  bureau  or  complaint  from  other  quarters. 
Besides,  two  .years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  I  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected, after  this  length  of  time,  to  be  finiiliar  with  all  the  details. 

Mr.  Plumb.  Have  you,  in  your  official  capacity,  received  any  commu- 
nication from  any  one  relative  to  ttie  depredations  committed  by  the 
fleeing  ludians-^^by  this  runaway  band  of  Northern  Cheyeunes-— on  their 
way  through  Kansas  aud  Nebraska  f 

The  Skgbetary.  I  think  we  had  a  communication  from  the  goveruor 
of  Kansas  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Plumb.  The  treaty  of  18C8  between  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  Northern  Cheyeuues,  which  you  will  fiudou  page  137  of 
this  book  of  treaties,  says :       « 

If  bad  men  among  the  Indians  shall  commit  a  wrong  or  depredation  upon  the  porsoQ 
or  property  of  any  one,  white,  blaok,  or  Indian,  subject  to  tlie  authority  of  the  Uuited 
StHtes  and  at  peace  therewith,  the  Indians  herein  named  solemuly  agree  that  they 
will,  on  proiif  made  to  tlieir  agent,  aud  n<itice  by  him,  deliver  np  the  wrong  doer  to 
the  ITnittd  States,  to  be  tried  and  punished  according  to  its  laws;  and  in  case  they 
willfully  refuse  so  to  do,  the  person  injured  shall  be  reimbursed  fur  his  loss  from  the 
annuities  or  other  moneys  dae  or  to  become  due  to  them  under  this  or  other  treaties 
made  with  the  United  States.  Aud  the  President,  on  advising  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  AflfHiis,  shall  prescribe  such  rnles  and  rt'gulatious  for  asctrtaiuing  dam- 
ages ander  tbe  provisions  of  this  article  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  proper.  Bat  no 
such  dauriges  shall  be  adjusted  and  paid  until  thoroughly  examin-  d  and  passed  npoo 
by  the  Coinmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  no  one  sustaining  loss  while  violating,  or 
because  of  his  violating,  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  or  the  laws  of  the  Uuit«d  ^States 
shall  be  reimbursed  therefor. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  action  has  been  taken  by  the  President,  or 
by  tbe  indiauS|  or  by  the  Interior  Departmeuti  for  tbe  purpose  of  ascer- 
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taining  what  damages  were  committed,  and  of  determining  the  amonnt  f 

The  Secretary.  I  think  I  received  a  letter  from  the  iroveruor  of 
Kannas  on  that  8ubject,  which  I  referred  to  the  Indian  Office.  I  think 
you  remember  this,  Mr.  Brooks  t 

Mr.  Brooks.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  claims  that  have  been  put 
in — the  presentation  of  the  governor — could  not,  under  the  law,  be  rec- 
ognized ;  but  wherever  individuals  have  flled  claims  we  have  taken 
steps  to  dispose  of  them  under  the  act  of  1872,  which  provides  the  spe- 
cific manner  in  which  all  depredatii>n  claims  shall  be  audited  and  paid. 
The  provisions  of  that  act,  by  which  we  ascertain  damages  under  all 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  are  substantially  these:  whenever  claims  come 
in  for  depredations  committed  by  Indians,  such  claims  are  to  be  sent  out 
to  the  agents  of  the  Indians  who  are  alleged  to  have  committed  such 
depredations;  the  agent  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  Indians  in  coun- 
cil, an<l  ask  whether  they  admit  or  d»^uy  having  committed  such  depre- 
dations ;  in  short,  shall  make  an  investigation,  and  make  a  report,  which 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  report  them  to 
Congress,  which  shall  make  an  appropriation — whether  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Indians  committing  the  depredation,  or  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Siates. 

Mr.  Plumb.  Has  any  action  been  taken  in  regard  to  this  Cheyenne 
raid  f  Uave  any  claims  for  damages  committed  on  that  raid  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  agent  t 

Mr.  Brooks.  My  recollection  is  that  there  have  been.  I  know  that 
the  question  of  the  presentation  of  claims  by  the  governor  of  Kansas 
came  up;  and  it  was  held  by  the  division  and  by  the  office  that  the 
governor  could  not  present  a  claim  on  behalf  of  individuals,  but  that  in- 
dividuals must  present  their  claims  themselves. 

Mr.  Plumb.  Was  the  governor  advised  to  that  eflfect  t 

Mr.  BuooKS.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.    It  was  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Plumb.  I  wish  you  wouhl  find  out  whether  any  steps  have  been 
taken,  and,  if  so,  what,  towards  bringing  the  claims  withiu  the  provis- 
ions of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Plumb.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
have  the  same  kind  of  title,  and  only  the  same  kind  of  title,  to  their 
lauds  that  the  Poncas  have! 

Mr.BiiooKS.  They  do  not  live  on  that  tract  at  all. 

Mr.  Blumb.  Have  they  any  title  to  their  lands  at  all,  as  you  under- 
stand it  ? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir ;  not  the  least  title  whatever.  They  are  on  land 
that  was  purchased  from  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  in  part,  and  in  part 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  leased  lands. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  15, 1880. 

E.  J.  Brooks  recalled. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Question.  Mr.  Brooks,  please  give,  in  detail,  the  number  of  the  Pon- 
cas  at  the  time  of  their  removal  from  their  Dakota  Keservatioii  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  year  by  year  Irom  that  time  to  the  present,  so  far 
as  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  so. — AnsAver.  I  would  like  t<»  state,  in  that 
connection,  that  in  1875,  when  the  department  recomeuded  that  the  Pon- 
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eas  should  be  removed  to  the  Omaha  Refiervation,  on  wbich  recommenda- 
tion Con^ri'ss  made  tlie  appropriation  for  their  removal  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  there  were,  according  to  a  census  taken  by  the  office,  or  nnder 
thedirectionof  the  office,  731  Poncas.  I  have  looked  over  the  reports,  and 
it  appears,  I  think,  in  the  agent's  reports  of  January  of  tiiat  year — if  not 
of  that  year,  of  some  year  about  that  time— that  many  oi  them  were 
dying  ot  consumpton.  They  are  a  coUvHumptive  race.  The  report  of 
187G  fixes  their  number  at  730.  The  report  of  1877 — that  is  the  year  ia 
which  they  were  removed — gives  their  nuniber  as  717. 

Q.  Betore  or  after  their  removal  T — A.  Before.  There  is  a  foot  note 
to  the  page  of  statistics  containing  this  information,  '*  3G  absent.''    I  ' 

suppose  these  thirty^-six  are  those  which  Miss  Bright  Eyes  testified  did  1 

not  remove  when  the  remainder  were  taken  down.  The  report  of  1878 
gives  the  number  at  620. 

Q.  In  Mie  Territory  t— A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  Territory.  The  last  report, 
that  of  1S79,  gives  tlie  number  at  530;  that  is,  those  at  the  present  time 
at  the  ageney.  I  apprelieud  that  in  the  report  for  1877  there  is  a  little 
niisconeeption.  You  will  notice  that  it  reports  717  at  the  agency  and 
thirty-six  absent,  which  would  give  a  larger  number  in  all  than  the  re- 
ports for  1875  and  1870.  I  think  the  thirty-six  ought  to  be  included; 
that  is,  that  there  were  717  in  all,  of  whom  thirty  six  were  absent. 

Q.  In  1879  how  many  were  present! — A.  Five  hundred  and  thirty. 

Q.  Of  the  original  number  of  Poncas  who  went  South,  can  any  of 
them  be  accounted  fjr  as  living  besides  those  who  are  returneil  as  being 
at  the  agency  1  What  becomes  of  Standing  Bear  and  his  friends? — A. 
They  are  not  included  ;  those  enumerated  in  the  report  are  those  who 
were  actually  present  at  the  agency.  There  are  r)30  besides  Standing 
Bear  and  his  friends  and  the  otheis  who  have  run  away  Irom  time  to 
time. 

By  Mr.  DAWES  : 

Q.  When  was  the  enumeration  taken? — A.  I  suppose  some  time  in 
August  or  September — in  time  to  be  embodied  in  the  annual  report, 
which  is  sent  out  in  October  or  November. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  number  in  1875  and  the  num- 
ber in  1870? — A.  Ill  1875  there  were  734,  in  1879  there  were  530,  mak- 
ing a  difference  of  !i04. 

Q.  Is  theie  any  means  of  accounting  for  that  difference,  except  by 
takiug  into  account  those  who  ran  away  with  Standing  Hear? — A.  There 
were  thirty-lour  Northern  Gheyennes  who  did  not  remove,  some  sixty- 
four  left  the  agency  about  the  time  that  Standing  Bear  did,  whirh  would 
make  ninety-eight,  ami  others  have  strayed  away,  one  or  two  at  a  titue. 
The  mortality,  as  reptirtetl  by  the  agent  since  the  removal,  if  1  recollect  j 

rightly,  has  b«^eti  ninetv  f^nr — the  actnal  mortality  among  them. 

Q.  How  many  does  Mr.  Kemble.say  he  took  down  f — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Q.  Dt)  you  know  how  many  Mr.  Howard  took  down  there? — A.  No, 
sir,  I  do  not.     1  suppose  1  could  tell  by  looking  over  the  repoits. 

Q.  The  report  stating  that  ninety  four  have  died  sii»ce  the  Poncas 
went  down  there  com»'S,  I  suppose,  from  Mr.  Howard,  tlie  agent  down 
there? — A.  No,  sir;  Howard  is  not  the  agent  there  now,  and  was  not 
when  that  report  was  made. 

Q.  Who  was  the  agent  ? — A.  Mr.  Whiteman  was  the  agent  that  made 
that  report.  Bat  the  statement  that  ninety  tour  hive  died  is  n«>r.  based 
entirely  on  the  report  of  any  one  agont;  it  agrees  with  the  statemeuts 
of  the  differiHit  agents,  as  compiled  from  the  records.  i 
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Q.  IIow  long  bad  Mr.  Whiteman  beea  there? — A.  I  thick  about  a 
year  or  a  little  ov^t. 

Q.  Was  he  the  agent  who  has  since  been  removed  T — K,  Yes,  sir:  he 
was  removed  bv  Insp'^titor  Pollouk. 

Q.  Wlien  did  Mr.  Howard  leave  there? — A.  He  was  removed  in  the 
summer  of  1877,  if  I  recollect  rightly. 

Q.  The  summer  of  1877  ?  That  was  the  same  summer  that  they  went 
down  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  I  see  tliat  Mr.  Howard  reports  on  page  101  of  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indi  in  Affiirs  for  1877  that  nine  Itidians  died  on 
the  way  down  to  the  Tt*rritory,  and  eight  more  died  after  arriving  at 
the  Territory  and  before  the  report  was  made.  Thn  daie  of  the  report 
is  August  25,  1877. — A.  That  would  make  seventeen  deaths.  That 
would  reduce  the  number  given  in  the  report  of  1870 — ^even  hundred 
and  thirty  to  seven  hundred  and  thirteen.  The  report  of  1877  gives 
the  number  at  seven  hundred  and  seventeen — just  four  more. 

By  Mr.  Dawes  : 

Q.  There  are  four  treaties  on  the  books  to  which  T  wish  to  direct  your 
attention  ;  one  in  1817.  one  in  1825,  one  about  1858,  and  one  about  1806. 
The  first  is  with  the  Ponc.irar  tribe  of  Indians ;  the  second  with  the 
Poncars;  the  third  und  fourth  with  thePoneas,as  the  name  is  spelled  now. 
I  wish  you  would  find  out,  when  you  get  back  to  the  department,  and  let 
me  know,  whe  her  they  all  referred  to  the  same  tiil>e.  You  will  find  the 
first  on  pajre  008  of  the  Kevision  of  Indian  Treaties ;  the  se(*ond  (in  order 
of  date)  on  page  6\)ii ;  .the  later  ones  on  pages  059  and  004. — A.  I  will 
do  so. 

Q.  And  if  there  is  anything  in  the  department  that  will  enable  you  to 
tell  us  where  these  Indian  tribes  were  loci»ted  when  these  treaties  were 
made  in  1817,  18J5 — if  they  were  the  same  as  the  Poncas — I  would  like 
to  have  you  tell  us  their  location,  from  the  earliest  reconl  ^ou  can  find 
of  them  until  now. 

By  Mr.  Plumb  : 

Q.  I  wisli  y(»n  would  look  over  the  vouchers  f»r  furnishing  beef  for 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  and  the  tabulated  returns  of  sub- 
sistence is^UHl  to  the  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  asciMtaiiiing  tl»e  exact 
fact  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  isssuing  beef  to  the  Indian**,  the  Indian 
was  charged  with  the  full  weight  of  cows,  or  whether  there  was  a  de- 
duction of  twenty  per  cent,  in  making  up  his  rations  —  V.  1  can  answer 
that  now;  he  was  charged  with  the  full  weight  ot  the  l).(»f. 

Q.  They  were  accounted  the  same  as  other  cattle  ? — A.  Yes.  sir  ;  a  cow 
the  same  as  a  steer.  1  will  state  that  during  the  yejir  lS78-'79,  that  is, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1879,  the  contract  rate  was  $J.O:)J— less  twenty 
per  cent,  for  cows.  Tliere  were  delivered  0,927,107  ptmnds  of  steers, 
amounting  in  value  to  $180,087,15.  There  weie  delivered  1,007,341 
pounds  of  cows,  amounting  in  value  to  835,947.87.  Tiie  total  amount 
of  this  would  have  been  $2J2.035.02.  That  is,  this  is  tiie  actual  value, 
at  contract  price,  of  the  beef  delivered.  We  paid  the  contractor 
'$208,280.95,  the  difference  being  on  account  of  i)enalties  under  the  con- 
tract, arising  from  furnishing  cattle  of  less  than  the  weii^lit  stipulated 
therein.  This  refers  to  the  cattle  furnished,  not  to  the  (Jheyennes  and 
Arapal»oos  alone,  but  to  the  Ohe3'ennes  ami  Arapahoes  and  Kiowas 
and  Wichitas.  The  cattle  for  all  these  tribes  w»e  e  tnrnislied  by  the 
same  contractor.     (See  Appendix,  **  Calvin  Uuod  contract.") 
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I  will  add  this:  that  these  Indians  wonld  have  received  a  great  deal 
less  beef  than  thej  actually  did  receive  had  it  not  been  for  the  twenty 
per  cent,  made  on  the  cows* 

Q.  On  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  appropriation  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  had  got  steers,  and  got  them  within  the  appropriation, 
they  would  have  received  less  than  they  actually  didf — A.  Yes,  sir; 
what  we  saved  under  the  twenty  per  cent,  clause  of  the  contract  we  ex- 
pende<l  right  over  again  in  the  purchase  of  other  cattle. 

Q.  And  gained  in  giving  to  the  Indi<ins  the  same  as  a  pound  of 
steers  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  state  further  that  the  appropriaticm  for 
1878  was  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  treaty;  it  was  also  short  in 
1879,  and  also  will  be  short  the  coming  year,  according  to  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill  which  has  just  passed  the  Hmse;  it  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  encible  us  to  fuldll  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 


GEORGE  CROOK. 

General  George  Crook,  being  furnished  a  copy  of  the  preceding  testi- 
mony, with  an  invitation  to  make  any  statement  he  desired  in  relation 
to  the  portion  referring  to  himself,  wrote  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

as  follows : 

Fort  Omaha,  Neb.,  February  22, 1880. 
Senator  Kirkwood, 

Chaimuin  of  Commitfee: 

Dear  Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledf^e  receipt  of  pamphlet  containing  testi- 
mony Taktrn  t>ef<»re  your  committee  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  Northern  Chejennes 
to  the  Indian  Territ<try  ;  and  also  of  your  note  asking  me  to  remark  upon  such  por- 
tions of  it  a8  referred  to  myself. 

In  reply  I  would  respectfully  state  that  in  1875,  at  the  time  of  my  cominijr  to  this 
department,  the  Northern  Cheyennes  were  constantly  running  between  the  Red  Cloud 
Agency  and  the  Indian  Territory,  and  were  regarded  as  the  same  people  with  the 
Southern  Cheyennes. 

In  1877,  after  the  hostile  Indians  surrendered  at  Camp  Robinson,  Neb.,  the  Interior 
Department  concluded  to  remove  them  to  the  Missouri  River.  To  this  all  the  Indians 
were  bitterly  opp<ised,  and  none  so  much  as  the  Cheyennes. 

Upon  being  consulted,  the  Interior  Department  consented  to  letting  these  Northern 
Che\enn«-s  go  t-o  Indian  Territory,  if  they  so  desired. 

I  had  a  ctmncil  with  them,  and  said  that  orders  were  ont  for  all  the  Indians  at  Red 
Cloud  Agency  to  move  to  the  Missouri  River,  but  that  they  wonld  be  |>ermitted  to 
elect  whether  to  accompany  the  Sionx  to  that  laud  or  join  the  Southern  Cheyennes  in 
Indian  Territory.  So  far  irom  me  making  any  statement  to  them  about  the  Indian 
Territory,  I  was  careful  not  to  advise  them  in  any  particular,  as  I  knew  nothing  aboot 
that  c<mntry,  and  preferred  to  let  them  form  oooclusiions  among  themselves. 

They  were  not  a  unit  in  tbis  matter,  and  had  many  councils  among  themselvee  be- 
fore coming  to  tell  me  that  they  had  decided  to  go. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  CROOK. 

Brigadier-  Gfmeral. 


B.  S.  MACKENZIE. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  having  transmitted  to  Col.  B.  S.  Mac- 
kenzie a  copy  (>f  the  portion  of  the  testimony  in  this  investigation,  so 
far  as  it  was  taken  in  the  Indian  Territory,  with  a  request  for  him  to. 
make  any  statement  he  saw  fit  in  reference  thereto,  Colonel  Mackenzie 
responded  as  follows: 

Headquarters  Fourth  U.  8.  Cavalry, 

Fort  Garland,  Colo.,  February  24, 1880. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  yonr  letter  of  the  12tb  instant,  I  have  to  say  that  the  agreement  for 
the  removal  uf  tbe  Siuax,  Cheyennes,  and  Arrapahoes,  from  the  Red  Cload  Agency,  was 
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made  between  these  Indians  and  a  commission  of  which,  I  think.  Colonel  Moneypentay, 
of  Ohio,  was  president.  The  Northern  Cheyennes,  with  some  few  exceptions,  were 
absent,  at  war  with  the  j^ovemment,  while  the  nec^otiations  between  the  commission 
and  the  Indians  were  conducted.  In  the  spring  of  1877  the  Cheyennes  were  Informed 
by  General  Crook  and  myself,  of  the  necessity  for  their  removal  from  the  agency  at 
Camp  Robinson,  under  the  provisions  of  this  treaty ;  and  they  were  told  that  they  ooold 
either  join  the  Southern  Cheyennes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  or  move  with  the  Sioux 
to  the  ifissonri  River.  They  were  informed  of  t^e  inducements  held  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment, through  the  commission,  for  their  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  these 
you  will  find  given  in  the  report  of  the  commission,  which  was  published,  with  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  1876.  There  was  no  memorandum  kept  by  myself  or 
any  one  else,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  the  conversations  with  the  Indians  at  that  time. 
I  know  that  no  assurance,  not  fully  warranted  by  the  agreement  made  by  the  govern- 
ment was  given.  I  know  too,  that  I  informed  the  Indians  then,  that  the  performance 
of  the  promises  made  by  the  ^vernment,  whether  they  moved  to  the  Missouri  or  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  would  in  neither  case  rest  with  myself ;  that  they  would  pass  under 
the  control  of  a  different  department  of  the  government. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say,  that  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Cheyennes  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  they  complained  to  me,  through  some  of  their  leading  men,  that 
they  wero  not  receiving  their  just  dues.  I  inclose  the  roports  of  myself,  and  of  Cap- 
tain, then  Lieutenant,  Lawton,  made  at  that  time,  to  show  that  I  spared  no  plainness  of 
speech  then,  to  procure  justice  for  these  people.  My  own  wish  was,  that  these  Indians 
go  to  the  Indian  Territory,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  thought  it  would  be  the  best 
chance  for  their  ultimate  prosperity,  and  probably  that  bias  of  mine  had  influence 
with  them.  I  distinctly  told  them  though,  that  they  as  a  people,  must,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  change  their  mode  of  life,  and  that  such  a  change,  wherever 
they  were,  would  be  accompanied  by  much  suffering. 

There  are  many  inaccuracies  of  statement  in  the  evidence  sent  me,  but  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  attempt  to  specify  them,  as  it  would  take  great  space,  and  most 
are  unintentional  errors. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  MACKENZIE, 
Colonel  4th  U.  S,  Cavalry ^  Commanding. 

Hon.  S.  J.  KiRKWOOD,  U.  S.'Senate, 

Washingionj  D,  C. 

[The  reports  spoken  of  in  the  above  letter  will  be  foand  in  the  ap- 
pendix.] 


WILLIAM  J.  POLLOCK. 

t/ashington,  D.  C,  March  12, 1880. 

William  J.  Pollock  sworn  and  examined. 

[Nearly  all  of  Mr.  Pollock's  testimony  related  to  the  Ponca  Indians, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  volame  of  evidence  bearing  npen  that  subject; 
the  portion  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  Northern  Oheyennes  is  as 
follows:] 

By  Mr.  DAWES : 

Question.  Please  state  your  name  and  occupation. — Answer.  My 
name  is  William  J.  Pollock ;  I  am  at  present  an  Indian  inspector — one 
of  the  three  Indian  inspectors. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  Indian  inspector  ? — A.  Since  the  3d 
of  April  of  last  year. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  before  you  became  Indian  inspector! — 
A.  I  was  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  Northern  Superinten- 
dency ;  I  remained  in  that  position  until  the  Northern  Superintendency 
was  discontinued. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency  near 
Fort  Beno  t — A.  I  have  been  both  at  that  agency  and  at  Fort  Beno  for 
a  short  time — a  mere  visit. 

15  CH 
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Q.  When  was  that ! — A.  In  the  latter  part  of  February,  between  two 
and  three  weeks  apfo.  •  •  • 

Q.  I  woald  like  to  have  yonr  opinion  in  regard  to  the  removal  of 
northern  Indians  to  the  Indian  Territory.  Do  yon  consider  it  good 
policy  or  bad  policy  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  very  bad  policy. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  For  the  reason  that  northern  Indians,  or  other  persons, 
Indians  or  white  persons,  raised  in  the  north  require  a  great  deal  of 
time  before  they  can  become  acclimated.  Nor  is  it  the  country  that  we 
have  been  led  to  understand  it  was.  It  is  not  so  delightful  and  health- 
ful a  region ;  it  is  not  a  garden  of  Eden,  very  far  from  it  I  do  not  like 
any  part  of  it. 

Q.  You  say  that,  so  far  as  you  have  observed,  the  effect  upon  north- 
ern Indians  of  moving  them  down  into  the  Indian  Territory  has  been 
very  bad.  State  In  what  respect. — A.  First,  in  regard  to  their  health. 
For  instance,  there  is  Chief  Joseph  and  the  Nez  Percys  tribe  that  came 
there  from  Idaho ;  they  have  lost  a  great  many  of  their  tribe  trom  sick- 
ness, and,  as  a  consequence,  are  greatly  dissatisfied.  As  he  said,  very 
pathetically,  *'  When  we  stand  on  the  hill  we  look  with  one  eye  toward 
Washington  Territory  and  with  the  other  toward  the  graveyard,  and 
are  very  unhappy.'' 

By  Mr.  Morgan: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  are  familiar  with  that  portion  of 
the  Indian  Territory  occupied  by  the  Gheyenues  and  Arapahoes  and 
what  you  think  of  that  as  an  Indian  country  ? — A.  I  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  that  country ;  there  is  a  portion  of  that  country  further 
east,  between  the  two  Canadians,  that  is  better  than  the  other  parts  of 
it.  It  is  not  a  good  agricultural  country;  it  is  a  very  fair  grazing 
country  ;  but  I  consider  it  an  unhealthy  country.  In  fact,  the  agency 
physician  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency  told  me  that  he  had 
issued  there  in  one  camp  about  forty  miles  up  from  the  agency,  at  one 
sitting,  I  think,  eight  ounces  of  quinine  to  sick  Indians  that  came  in 
with  ague  and  asked  for  medicine.        •  •  • 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Those  Indians  who  are  about  to  start  their  farms  are  left  to  past 
inexperience  and  Providence  as  to  how  they  shall  do  it ! — A.  Largely — 
very  largely;  they  do  not  have  half  the  assistance  in  that  particular 
that  they  should  have,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  the  agent  to  furnish  it. 
At  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency  the  Indians  are  scattered  up 
and  down  the  North  Canadian  Kiver  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 
There  is  cnly  one  farmer  there,  and,  I  think,  an  assistant.  The  farmer 
at  times  has  been  occupied  almost  exclusively  in  arranging  the  freight 
business,  attending  to  the  freight  train — a  business  recently  imposed 
upon  the  agent ;  and  yet,  nothing  more  is  allowed  today  for  agency 
employes  than  there  was  before  the  freighting  system  was  inaugurated. 
So  that  at  that  agency  they  have  practically  no  instruction  in  farming, 
and  it  is  so  at  many  others. 

Q.  That  is  all  they  can  do  with  the  means  they  have  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ; 
that  is  the  best  that  they  can  do  with  the  means  they  have.  I  think  that 
at  each  of  the  larger  agencies  there  should  be  at  least  three  practical 
horny-handed  farmers  who  are  not  afraid  to  go  out  and  take  hold  with 
their  hands  and  show  these  people  how  to  farm;  but  without  the  means, 
without  the  money  to  pay  them,  of  course  it  cannot  be  done. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  some  information  upon  another  point.  I  have  found 
at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency  and  I  have  heard  that  at  other 
agencies  there  is  a  very  common  complaint  by  the  Indians  that  they  are 
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always  hungry;  that  they  do  not  get  enough  to  eat.  Now,  am  I  correct 
in  supposing  that  coudition  of  things  to  arise  in  this  way :  These  In- 
dians have  been  accustomed  to  live  by  hunting,  and,  of  consequence,  to 
live  largely  upon  meat,  in  fact  almost  wholly  upon  meat;  the  rations 
issued  to  them  by  the  government  is  a  mixed  ration  consisting  of  meat, 
flour,  cornmeal,  beans,  and  other  things;  their  previous  habits  lead 
them,  when  their  weekly  supply  of  meat  is  issued  to  them,  to  commence 
and  eat  it  up,  so  that  before  the  week  runs  around  the  meat  is  gone  and 
they  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  flour,  cornmeal,  beans,  and  so  on,  to 
which  they  have  not  been  accustomed,  and  in  consequence  of  that  much 
of  this  complaint  arises;  in  other  words,  is  the  ration  provided  for  the 
Indians  by  law,  if  used  as  white  men  use  it,  suf^cient  for  their  comfort- 
able  support?  Give  us  your  ideas  upon  this  subject. — A.  I  know  that 
the  complaint  of  short  rations  among  the  Indians  is  common — is  gen- 
eral. 

Q.  Kow,  why  is  it  t  Is  the  ration  really  insufficient  in  itself,  or  does 
the  complaint  arise  from  the  former  habits  of  living  of  the  Indians  ? — A. 
First,  the  ration  is  insufficient.  That  may  seem  strange  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that  they  are  allowed  three  pounds  of  beef  gross,  or  one  and  a 
half  pounds  of  beef  net.  But  when  it  is  understood  that  the  Indian  that 
draws  his  twenty-one  pounds  of  beef  for  a  week  goes  home  and  cooks  it 
all  at  one  time,  and  that  then  he  and  his  friends  get  together  and  eat  it 
before  they  sleep — perhaps  sit  up  all  night  to  eat  it,  and  that  almost 
always  the  beef  that  they  receive  is  eaten  by  them  within  the  Qrst  three 
days — it  hardly  ever  lasts  longer  than  that,  except  in  some  rare  in- 
stances— when  these  facts  come  to  be  understood,  it  will  not  seem  so 
strange  that  for  a  part  of  the  time  they  have  to  go  hungry. 

Q.  Would  that  same  amount  of  beef  be  sufficient  for  a  white  man  to 
live  on  during  the  week? — A.  I  think  that  amount  of  beef  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  white  man,  provided  that  he  had  all  the  other  acessories  of 
a  white  man's  living.  But  the  Indian  is  fond  of  his  beef;  beef  and  flour 
compose  the  main  part  of  his  subsidence.  Of  course  he  has  sugar, 
cofifee,  and  some  other  little  things ;  but  beef  and  flour  compose  the 
principal  part  of  his  subsistence,  and  for  that  reason  they  do  not  get  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  either. 

Q.  They  get  beans,  do  they  not  ? — A.  Very  few ;  and  Indians  do  not 
take  kindly  to  beans ;  they  are  not  far  enough  educated  for  that.  Very 
few  of  theih  ever  eat  beans  at  all.  Their  previous  habits  of  life,  of 
course,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter. 


APPENDIX. 


It  was  the  original  intention  to  arrange  anch  docaments  as  might  be 
printed  in  this  appendix  in  the  order  in  whiph  they  were  referred  to  by 
the  witnesses.  But  before  the  Investigation  was  conolnded  the  amount 
of  documentary  matter  had  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  convenient  reference,  it  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  arrange 
these  documents  systematically,  grouping  together  those  dealing  with 
the  same  subject — those  referring  to  food  supplies  under  one  head,  to 
medical  supplies  under  another,  &c. — regardless  of  the  alphabetical 
references  in  the  body  of  the  testimony,  which  was  printed  before  the 
completion  of  this  appendix. 


TREATIES,  ETC. 


Treaty  between  tlie  United  States  of  America  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
and  Northern  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians^  concluded  May  10,  1868; 
ratification  advised  July  25, 1868. 

Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all 
and  singular  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting : 


Abticle  1.  From  this  day  forward  i>eace  between  the  parties  to  this 
treaty  shall  forever  continue.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
desires  peace,  and  its  honor  is  hereby  pledged  to  keep  it.  The  Indians 
desire  peace,  and  they  hereby  pledge  their  honor  to  maintain  it.  If  bad 
men  among  the  whites,  or  among  other  people  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  commit  any  wrong  upon  the  person  or  prop- 
erty of  the  Indians,  the  United  States  will,  upon  proof  made  to  the 
agent  and  forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Wash- 
ington City,  proceed  at  once  to  cause  the  offender  to  be  arrested  and 
punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  also  reim- 
burse the  injured  person  for  the  loss  sustained. 

If  bad  men  among  the  Indians  shall  commit  a  wrong  or  depredation 
upon  the  person  or  property  of  any  one,  white,  black,  or  Indian,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  at  peace  therewith,  the  In- 
dians herein  named  solemnly  agree  that  they  will,  on  proof  made  to 
their  agent,  and  notice  by  him,  deliver  up  the  wrong-doer  to  the  United 
States,  to  be  tried  and  punished  according  to  its  laws ;  and  in  case  they 
willfully  refuse  so  to  do,  the  person  injured  shall  be  reimbursed  for  his 
loss  from  the  annuities  or  other  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  to  them 
under  this  or  other  treaties  made   with  the  United  States.    And  the 
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President,  on  advising  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  shall 
prescribe  sach  rules  and  regalations  for  ascertaining  damages  anderthe 
provisions  of  this  article  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  proper.  Bat  no 
such  damage  shall  be  adjusted  and  paid  until  thoroughly  examined  and 
passed  upon  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  no  one  sus- 
taining loss  while  violating,  or  because  of  his  violating,  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  .be  reimbursed 
therefor. 

Article  2.  The  Indians,  parties  to  this  treaty,  hereby  agree  to  accept 
for  their  permanent  home  some  portion  of  the  tract  of  country  set  apart 
and  designated  as  a  permanent  reservation  for  the  Southern  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  Indians,  by  a  treMy  entered  into  by  and  between  them 
and  the  United  States,  at  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  on  the  day  of  Octo- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  or  some  portion  of  the  country 
and  reservation  set  apart  and  designated  as  a  permanent  home  for  the 
£ral6  and  other  bands  of  Sioux  Indians,  by  a  treaty  entered  into  by 
and  between  said  Indians  and  the  United  States,  at  Fort  Laramie,  D. 
T.,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 
And  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  do  hereby  relinquish, 
release,  and  surrender  to  the  United  States  all  right,  claim,  and  inter- 
est in  and  to  all  territory  outside  the  two  reservations  above  mentioned, 
except  the  right  to  roam  and  hunt  while  game  shall  be  found  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  justify  the  chase.  And  they  do  solemnly  agree  that 
they  will  not  build  any  permanent  homes  outside  of  said  reservations, 
and  that  within  one  year  from  this  date  they  will  attach  themselves  per- 
manently either  to  the  agency  provided  for  near  the  mouth  of  Medicine 
Lodge  Creek,  or  to  the  agency  about  to  be  established  on  the  Missouri 
Eiver.  near  Fort  Randall,  or  to  the  Crow  Agency  near  Otter  Creek,  on 
the  Yellowstone  Itiver,  provided  for  by  treaty  of  the  seventh  day  of 
May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  entered  into  by  and  between 
United  States  and  said  Crow  Indians,  at  Fort  Laramie,  D.  T.;  and  it  is 
hereby  expressly  understood  that  one  portion  of  said  Indians  may  attach 
themselves  to  one  of  the  aforementioned  reservations,  and  another  por- 
tion to  another  of  said  reservations,  as  each  part  or  portion  of  said  In- 
dians may  elect. 

Article  3.  If  any  individual  belonging  to  said  tribes  of  Indians,  or 
legally  incorporated  with  them,  being  the  head  of  a  family,  shall  desire 
to  commence  farming,  he  shall  have  the  privilege  to  select,  in  the  pres- 
ence and  with  the  assistance  of  the  agent  then  in  charge,  a  tract  of  land 
within  said  reservations  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
in  extent,  which  tract,  when  so  selected,  certified,  and  recorded  in  the 
^'  Land  Book^'  as  herein  directed,  shall  cease  to  be  held  in  common,  but 
the  same  may  be  occupied  and  held  in  the  exclusive  possession  ol  the 
person  selecting  it,  and  of  his  family,  so  long  as  he  or  they  may  con- 
tinue to  cultivate  it. 

Any  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  nut  being  the  head  of  a  family, 
may  in  like  manner  select  and  cause  to  be  certified  to  him  or  her,  for 
purposes  of  cultivation,  a  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  eighty  acres  in 
extent,  and  thereupon  be  entitled  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  same 
as  above  directed. 

For  each  tract  of  land  so  selected  a'^certificate  containing  a  descrip- 
tion thereof  and  the  name  of  the  person  selecting  it,  with  a  certificate 
endorsed  thereon  that  the  same  has  been  recorded,  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  party  entitled  to  it  by  the  agent  aifter  the  same  shall  have  been  re- 
corded  by  him  in  a  book  to  be  kept  in  his  office,  subject  to  inspection. 
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which  said  book  shall  be  known  as  the  '*  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe Land  Book." 

The  President  may,  at  any  time,  order  a  survey  of  the  reservation  ; 
and,  when  so  surveyed,  Congress  shall  provide  for  protecting  the  rights 
of  settlers  in  their  improvements,  and  may  fix  the  character  of  the  title 
held  by  each. 

The  United  States  may  pass  sdch  laws  on  the  subject  of  alienation  and 
descent  of  property  as  between  Indians  and  on  all  snbjects  connected 
with  the  government  ofthe  Indians  on  said  reservations,  and  the  internal 
police  thereof,  as  may  be  thought  proper. 

Article  4.  In  order  to  insure  the  civilization  of  the  tribe  entering 
into  this  treaty,  the  necessity  of  education  is  admitted,  especially  by  such 
of  them  as  are  or  may  be  settled  on  said  agricultural  reservation,  and 
they  therefore  pledge  themselves  to  compel  their  children,  male  and 
female,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  to  attend  school ;  and 
it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  agent  for  said  Indians  to  see  that  this 
stipulation  is  strictly  complied  with ;  and  the  United  States  agrees  that 
for  every  thirty  children  between  said  ages,  who  can  be  induced  or  com- 
pelled to  attend  school,  a  house  shall  be  provided,  and  a  teacher,  com- 
petent to  teach  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education,  shall 
be  furnished,  who  will  reside  among  said  Indians  and  faithfully  discharge 
his  or  her  duties  as  a  teacher ;  the  provisions  of  this  article  to  continue 
for  twenty  years. 

Article  5.  When  the  bead  of  a  family  or  lodge  shall  have  selected 
lands,  and  received  his  certificate  as  above  directed,  and  the  agent  shall 
be  satisfied  that  he  intends  in  good  faith  to  coaimenoe  cultivating  the 
soil  for  a  living,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  seeds  and  agricultural 
implements  for  the  first  year  in  value  one  hundred  dollars,  and  for  each 
succeeding  year  he  shall  continue  to  farm  for  a  period  of  three  years 
more  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  seeds  and  implements  as  aforesaid 
in  value  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 

And  it  is  further  stipulated  that  such  persons  as  commence  farming 
shall  receive  instructions  from  the  farmer  herein  provided  for,  and  when- 
ever more  than  one  hundred  persons  shall  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  a  second  blacksmith  shall  be  provided,  with  such  iron,  steely 
and  other  material  as  may  be  needed. 

Article  6.  In  lieu  of  all  sums  of  money  or  other  annuities  provided 
to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  herein  named,  under  any  and  all  treaties'  here- 
tofore made  with  them,  the  United  States  agrees  to  deliver  at  the  agency 
house,  on  the  reservation  herein  provided  for,  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember of  each  year,  for  thirty  years,  the  following  articles,  to  wit : 

For  each  male  person  oyer  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  suit  of  good  sub- 
stantial woolen  clothing, 'consisting  of  coat,  hat,  pantaloons,  flannel 
shirt,  and  a  pair  of  woolen  socks. 

For  each  female  over  twelve  years  of  age  a  flannel  skirt,  or  the  goods 
necessary  to  make  it,  a  pair  of  woolen  hose,  twelve  yards  of  calico,  and 
twelve  yards  of  cotton  domestics. 

For  the  boys  and  girls  under  the  ages  named,  such  flctnnel  and  cotton 
goods  as  may  be  needed  to  make  eacli  a  suit,  as  aforesaid,  together 
with  a  pair  of  woolen  hose  for  each. 

And  in  order  that  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afl'airs  may  be  able  to 
estimate  properly  fbr  the  articles  herein  named,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  agent  each  year  to  forward  to  him  a  fall  and  exact  census  of  the  In- 
dians, on  which  the  estimates  from  year  to  year  can  be  based. 

And  in  addition  to  the  clothing  herein  named,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars 
shall  be  annually  appropriated  for  each   Indian  roaming,  and  twenty 
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dollars  for  each  IndiaD  engaged  in  agrioaltare,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  purchase  of 
such  articles  as  from  time  to  time  the  condition  and  necessities  of  the 
Indians  may  indicate  to  be  proper.  And  if  at  any  time  within  the  ten 
years  it  shall  appear  that  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  clothing  nn- 
der  this  article  can  be  appropriated  to  better  nses  for  the  tribes  herein 
named,  Congress  may  by  law  change  the  appropriation  to  other  pur- 
poses; but  in  no  event  shall  the  amount  of  this  appropriation  be  with- 
drawn or  discontinued  for  the  period  named.  And  the  President  shall 
annually  detail  an  ofQcer  of  the  Army  to  be  present  and  attest  the  de- 
livery of  all  goods  herein  named  to  the  Indians,  and  he  shall  inspect 
and  report  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  and  the  manner  of 
tbeir  delivery.  And  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  each  Indian  over  the 
age  of  four  years,  who  shall  have  removed  to  and  settled  permanently 
upon  said  reservation,  and  complied  with  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  UnitedStates,  for  the  period  of  four 
years  after  he  shall  have  settled  upon  said  reservation,  one  pound  of 
meat  and  one  pound  of  flour  per  day,  provided  the  Indians  cannot  fur- 
nish their  own  subsistence  at  an  earlier  date.  And  it  is  further  stipula- 
ted that  the  CTnited  States  will  furnish  and  deliver  to  each  lodge  of  In- 
dians, or  family  of  persons  legally  incorporated  with  them,  who  shall 
remove  to  the  reservation  herein  described  and  commence  farming,  one 
good  American  cow  and  one  well  broken  pair  of  American  oxen,  within 
sixty  days  after  such  lodge  or  family  shall  have  so  settled  upon  said 
reservation. 

Article  7.  The  United  States  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  annually  to 
the  Indians  who  settle  upon  the  reservation  a  physician,  teachers,  car- 
X)enter,  miller,  engineer,  farmer,  and  blacksmiths,  as  herein  contemplated, 
and  that  such  appropriations  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time  on  the 
estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  will  be  sufficient  to  employ 
such  persons. 

Article  8.  "No  treaty  for  the  cession  of  any  portion  of  the  reserva- 
tions herein  described,  which  may  be  held  in  common,  shall  be  of  any 
force  or  validity  as  against  the  said  Indians,  unless  executed  and  signed 
by  at  least  a  majority  of  all  the  adult  male  Indians  occupying  or  inter- 
ested in  the  same ;  and  no  cession  by  the  tribe  shall  be  understood  or 
construed  in  such  manner  as  to  deprive,  without  his  consent,  any  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  tribe  of  his  right  to  any  grant  of  land  selected  by 
him,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Article  9.  It  is  agreed  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  annually 
for  three  years,  from  the  date  when  they  commenced  to  cultivate  a  farm, 
shall  be  expended  in  presents  to  the  ten  persons  of  said  tribe  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  agent,  may  grow  the  most  valuable  crops  for  the 
respective  year. 

Proclaimed  25th  August,  1868. 


fExtracts  £rom  treaty  oonoladed  October  28, 1367 ;  proclaimed  Aagast  l'>,  ISGn.  | 

Article  8.  When  the  head  of  a  family  or  lodge  shall  have  selected 
lands  and  received  his  certificate  as  above  directed,  and  the  agent  shall 
be  satisfied  that  he  intends  in  good  faith  to  commence  cultivating  the 
soil  for  a  living,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  seeds  and  agricultural 
implements  for  the  first  year,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  doN 
lars ;  and  for  each  succeeding  year  he  shall  continue  to  farm  for  a  period 
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of  three  years  more,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  seeds  and  implements 
as  aforesaid,  not  exceeding  in  value  twenty-five  dollars. 

And  it  is  farther  stipulated  that  such  persons  as  commence  farming 
shall  receive  instruction  from  the  farmer  herein  provided  for;  and 
whenever  more  than  one  hundred  persons  shall  enter  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  a  second  blacksmith  shall  be  provided,  with  such  iron, 
steel,  and  other  material  as  ma:y  be  needed.        •  •  • 

Article  10.  And,  in  addition  to  the  clothing  herein  named,  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  annually  appropriated  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  pur- 
chase of  such  articles  as,  from  time  to  time,  the  condition  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  Indians  may  indicate  to  be  proper.  And  if  at  any  time, 
within  the  thirty  years,  it  shall  appear  that  the  amount  of  money  needed 
for  clothing,  under  this  article,  can  be  appropriated  to  better  uses  for 
the  tribe  herein  named,  Congress  may,  by  law,  change  the  appropriation 
to  other  purposes ;  but,  in  no  event,  shall  the  amount  of  this  appropria- 
tion be  withdrawn  or  discontinued  for  the  period  named.  And  the 
President  shall,  annually,  detail  an  officer  of  the  Army  to  be  present, 
and  attest  the  delivery  of  all  the  goods  herein  named  to  the  Indians,  and 
he  shall  inspect  and  report  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  and 
the  manner  of  their  delivery. 


[Act  of  Confess,  Febrnary  28, 1877,  to  ratify  an  agreement  with  certain  bands  of  the 
Sioax  Nation  of  Indians,  and  also  with  the  Nonberu  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  In- 
dians.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  a  certain  agreement  made 
by  George  W.  Manypenny,  Henry  B.  Whipple,  Jared  W.  Daniels,  Albert 
G.  Boone,  Henry  G.  Bulls,  ^N'ewton  Edmunds,  and  Augustine  S.  Gay- 
lord,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  different 
bands  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians,  and  also  the  Northern  Arapaho 
and  Cheyenne  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed: Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  author- 
ize the  removal  of  the  Sioux  Indians  to  the  Indian  Territory ;  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  directed  to  prohibit  the  re- 
moval of  any  portion  of  the  Sioux  Indians  to  the  Indian  Territory  until 
the  same  shall  be  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  hereafter  enacted, 
except  article  four,  and  except  also  the  following  portion  of  article  six: 
''And  if  said  Indians  shall  remove  to  said  Indian  Territory  hereinbefore 
provided,  the  government  shall  erect  for  each  of  the  principal  chiefs  a 
good  and  comfortable  dwelling-house,''  said  article  not  having  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Sioux  Nation. 

Said  agreement  is  in  words  add  figures  following,  namely : 

Article  of  agreement  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  eutiUed, 
''An  act  making  appropriation  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  In- 
dian Department,  and  for  fulfilling  the  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian 
tribes,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1877,  and  for  other  purposes,'^  approved  Au- 
gust 15, 1876,  by  and  between  George  W.  Manypenny,  Henry  B.  Whipple,  Jared  W. 
Daniels,  Albert  G.  Boone,  Henry  C.  Bulis,  Newton  Edmunds,  and  Angustine  S.  Gay- 
lord,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  different  bands  of  the 
Sioux  Nation  of  Indians,  and  also  the  Northern  Arapahoes  and  Cheyonnes,  by  their 
chiefs  and  headmen,  whose  names  are  hereby  subscribed,  they  being  duly  authorized 
to  act  in  the  premises. 

Article  1.  The  said  parties  hereby  agree  that  the  northern  and  western  boundaries 
of  the  reservation  defined  by  article'2  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
different  tribes  of  Sioux  Indians,  concluded  April  29, 186d,  and  proclaimed  February 
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24, 1869,  shall  be  as  follows :  The  western  boandaries  shall  commence  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridiaD  of  longitude  with  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Nebraska ;  thence  north  idong  said  meridian  to  its  intersection  with 
the  south  fork  of  the  Cheyenne  River ;  thence  down  said  stream  to  its  junction  with  the 
north  fork ;  thence  by  the  north  fork  of  said  Cheyenne  River  to  the  said  one  hundred 
and  third  meridian ;  thence  north  along  said  meridian  to  the  south  branch  of  the  Can- 
non-ball River,  or  the  Cedar  Creek ;  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  said  reserva- 
tion shall  follow  the  said  south  branch  to  its  intersection  with  the  main  Cannon-ball 
River;  thence  down  the  said  main  Cannon-ball  River  to  the  Missouri  River;  and  the 
said  Indians  do  hereby  relinquish  and  cede  to  United  States  all  the  territory  lying  out- 
side of  the  said  reservation  as  herein  modified  and  described,  including  all  privileges 
of  hunting ;  and  article  16  of  said  treaty  is  hereby  abrogated. 

Article  2.  The  said  Indians  also  agree  and  consent  that  wagon  and  other  roadii,  not 
exceeding  three  in  number,  may  be  constructed  and  maintained,  from  convenient  and 
accessible  points  on  the  Missouri  River,  through  said  reservation  to  the  country  lying 
immediately  west  thereof,  by  such  routes  as  snail  be  designated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States ;  and  they  also  consent  and  agree  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

Article  3.  The  said  Indians  also  agree  that  they  will  hereafter  receive  all  annuities 
provided  by  the  said  treaty  of  1868,  and  all  subsistence  and  supplies  which  may  be 
provided  for  them  under  the  present  or  any  future  act  of  Congress,  at  snch  points  and 
places  on  the  said  reservation,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Missouri  River,  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  designate. 

Article  4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  said  Indians  being  mutu- 
ally desirous  that  the  latter  shall  be  located  in  a  country  where  they  may  eventually 
become  self-supporting  and  acquire  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  it  is  therefore  agreed  that 
said  Indians  shall  select  a  delegation  of  five  or  more  chiefs  and  principal  men  from 
each  band,  which  shall,  withont  delay,  visit  the  Indian  Territory  under  the  gaidance 
and  protection  of  suitable  persons,  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  with  a  view  to  selecting  therein  permanent  homes  for  the  said  Indians. 
If  such  delegation  shall  make  a  selection  which  shall  be  satisfactory  t<o  themselves, 
the  people  whom  they  represent,  and  to  the  United  States,  then  the  Indians  agree  that 
they  will  remove  to  the  country  so  selected  within  one  year  from  this  date.  And  the 
said  Indians  further  agree  in  all  things  to  submit  themselves  to  snch  beneficent  plans 
as  the  government  may  provide  for  them  in  the  selection  of  a  country  suitable  for  a 
permanent  home,  where  they  may  live  like  white  men. 

Article  5.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  cession  of  territory  and  rights,  and  npon 
full  compliance  with  each  and  every  obligation  assumed  by  the  said  Indians,  the 
United  States  does  agree  to  provide  all  necessary  aid  to  assist  the  said  Indians  in  the 
work  of  civilization ;  to  furnish  to  them  schools  and  instruction  in  mechanical  and  agri- 
cultural arts,  as  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1868.  Also,  to  provide  the  said  In- 
dians with  subsistence,  consisting  of  a  ration,  for  each  individual,  of  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  beef  (or,  in  lieu  thereof,  one  half  pound  of  bacon),  one  half  pound  of  flour,  and 
one  half  pound  of  corn;  and  for  every  one  hundred  rations,  four  pounds  of  coffee, 
eight  pounds  of  sugar,  and  three  pounds  of  beans ;  or,  in  lieu  of  said  articles,  the 
equivalent  thereof  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Sueh  ra- 
tions, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  continued  until  the  Indians  are 
able  to  support  themselves.  Rations  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  issued  to  the  head  of  each 
separate  family ;  and,  whenever  schools  shall  have  been  provided  by  the  government 
for  said  Indians,  no  rations  shall  be  issued  for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen  years  (the  sick  and  infirm  excepted),  unless  such  children  shall  regularly  at- 
tend school.  Whenever  the  said  Indians  shall  be  located  upon  lands  which  are  suita- 
ble for  cultivation,  rations  shall  be  issued  only  to  the  persons  and  families  of  those 
persons  who  labor  (the  aged,  sick,  and  infirm  excepted) ;  and^  as  an  incentive  to  in- 
dustrious habits,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  may  provide  that  such  persons  be 
furnished,  in  payment  for  their  labor,  such  other  necessary  articles  as  are  requisite  for 
civilized  life.  The  government  will  aid  said  Indians,  as  far  as  possible,  in  finding  a 
market  for  their  surplus  productions,  and  in  finding  employment,  and  will  purchase 
such  surplus,  as  far  as  may  be  required,  for  supplying  food  to  those  Indians,  parties  to 
this  agreement,  who  are  nuable  to  sustain  themselves ;  and  will  also  employ  Indians, 
so  far  as  practicable,  in  the  performance  of  government  work  npon  their  reservations. 

Article  6.  Whenever  the  head  of  a  family  shall,  in  good  faith,  select  an  allotment 
of  land  upon  such  reservation,  and  engage  in  the  cultivation  thereof,  the  government 
shall,  with  his  aid,  erect  a  comfortable  house  on  snch  alIotm<)nt;  and,  if  said  Indians 
shall  remove  to  the  said  Indian  Territory  as  heretofore  provided,  the  government  shall 
erect  for  each  of  the  principal  chiefs  a  good  and  comfortable  and  substantial  house. 

Article  7.  To  improve  the  morals  and  industrious  habits  of  said  Indians,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  agent,  trader,  farmer,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  other  artisans  employed  or 
permitted  to  reside  within  the  reservacion  belonging  to  the  Indians,  parties  to  this 
agreement,  shall  be  lawfully  married  and  living  with  their  respective  families  on  the 
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reservation;  no  persons  other  than  an  Indian  of  fall-blood,  whose  fitness,  morally  or 
otherwisei  i^  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  oondncive  to  the 
welfare  of  said  Indians,  shall  receive  any  benefit  from  this  agreement,  or  former  treat- 
ies, and  may  be  expelled  from  this  reservation. 

Articles.  The  provisions  of  said  treaty  of  1868,  except  as  herein  modified,  shall 
continue  in  fall  force,  and,  with  the  provision  of  this  agreement,  shall  apply  to  any 
country  which  may  hereafter  be  occapied  by  the  said  Indians  as  a  home ;  and  Con- 
gress shall,  by  appropriate  legislation,  secure  to  them  an  orderly  government ;  they 
shall  be  snbjeot  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  each  Indian  shall  be  protected 
in  his  rights  of  property,  and  person,  and  life. 

Article  9.  The  Indians,  parties  to  this  agreement,  do  hereby  solemnly  pledge  them- 
selves, individually  and  collectively,  to  observe  each  and  all  the  stipulations  herein 
contained,  to  select  allotment  of  lands  as  soon  as  possible  for  their  removal  to  their 
permanent  home,  and  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  learn  to  cultivate  the  same.  And 
they  do  solemnly  pledge  themselves  that  they  will  at  all  times  maintain  peace  with 
the  citizens  and  government  of  the  United  States  ;  that  they  will  observe  the  laws 
thereof,  and  loyally  endeavor  to  fulfill  all  the  obligations  assumed  by  them  under  the 
treaty  of  1868,  and  the  present  agreement,  and  to  this  end  we  will,  wheneverrequested 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  select  so  many  suitable  men  from  each  band 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  maintaining  order  and  peace  on  the  reservation  as  the 
President  may  deem  necessary,  who  shall  receive  such  comx)en8ation  for  their  services 
as  Congress  may  provide. 

Article  10.  In  order  that  the  government  may  faithfully  fulfill  the  stipulation  con- 
tained in  this  agreement,  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  a  census  of  all  the  Indians  affected 
hereby  shall  be  taken  in  the  month  of  December  of  each  year,  and  the  names  of  each 
head  of  family  and  adult  members  be  registered;  said  census  to  be  taken  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  may  direct. 

Article  11.  It  is  understood  that  the  permanent  "  reservation ''  herein  contained 
shall  be  held  to  apply  to  any  country  which  shall  be  selected  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  as  the  future  home  of  said  Indians. 

Signed  on  the  part  of  the  Arapahoes  by  Living  Bear,  Spotted  Elk,  Black  Bear,  Tur- 
key Legs,  and  Calfskin  Shirt. 

Dated  and  signed  at  Spotted  Tail  Agency,  Nebraska,  September  23, 1876. 


ESTIMATES  AND  APPHOPPJATIONS. 

Estimatea  and  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Cheyennes  in  connection  with  several 
other  tribeSf  and  for  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  separately^  for  succesbive 
years. 

For  the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  Apaches,  Comanches,  Kiowas,  and  Wichitas. 

1877: 

Amount  of  estimate $300,000 

Amount  appropriated 250,000 

1878: 

Amount  of  estimate 300,000 

Amount  appropriated 240,000 

1879: 

Amount  of  estimate 274,000 

Amount  appropriated 240,000 

Amount  01  estimate,  deficiency 30,000 

Amount  approx)riated,  deficiency 30,000 

1880: 

Amount  of  estimate 300,000 

Amount  appropriated 290,000 

Deficiency  estimate  now  before  Congress  for  action 80, 000 

1881: 

Amount  of  estimate S50, 000 

Amount  allowed  by  the  House 815,000 
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For  fulfilling  treaty  with  Cheyeanes  and  Arapahoes. 

1«77  : 

Amount  of  estimate 152,200 

Amount  appropriated , 52,200 

1878: 

Amount  of  estimate 42,200 

Amount  appropriated , 42,200 

1879: 

Amount  of  estimate 42,200 

Amount  appropriated 40,600 

1880: 

Amount  of  estimate 40,600 

Amount  appropriated 40,600 

For  fulfilling  treaty  with  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. 

18n: 

Amount  of  estimate |39,200 

Amount  appropriated 39,200 

1878: 

Amount  of  estimate 36,700 

Amount  appropriated 36,700 

1879: 

Amount  of  estimate 18,700 

Amount  appropriated 16,000 

1880: 

Amount  of  estimate) 55,500 

Amount  appropriated 53,000 


FLIGHT  OF  THE  DULL  KNIFE  BAND. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS  PRECEDING  AND  ATTENDING  THEIR  ESCAPE. 
[Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
WashingUmj  D.  O.j  January  23,  1879. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  verbal  request  for  a  report  in  regard  to 
the  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  in  May, 
1877, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

By  the  treaty  of  May  10, 1868,  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoes agreed  to  remove  to  and  settle  on  a  reservation  among  the  Crows, 
the  Sioux,  or  the  Southern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  delegations  of  the  northern  and  sontheru  branches 
of  the  tribes  met  in  Washington,  and  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  for- 
mer to  accept  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  latter  to  share  their  reserve 
in  the  Indian  Territory ;  but  all  overtures  were  met  with  decided  oppo- 
sition by  the  representatives  of  the  northern  tribes. 

The  next  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  June  22,  IS74,  contained 
a  clause  prohibiting  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  from  re- 
ceiving supplies  until  they  should  join  the  rest  of  their  tribe  in  the 
south. 
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Before  arrangements  for  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  act  coald 
be  perfected  hostilities  broke  oat  in  the  Indian  Territory  between  the 
Southern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes — as  well  as  the  Eiowas  and  Go- 
manches — and  the  United  States  Government ;  and  pending  sach  hos- 
tilities it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  undertake  the  removal  of  any 
Indians  thither.  The  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  were  there- 
fore required,  before  .receiving  any  supplies  or  annuities,  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory  whenever  the  govern- 
meut  should  see  fit.  This  agreement  is  dated  Bed  Cloud  Agency,  No- 
vember 12, 1874. 

In  the  next  appropriation  act,  approved  March  3, 1875,  the  restrictive 
clause  of  the  former  act  was  repealed,  and  it  was  provided  instead  <<  that 
said  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  shall,  if  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  remove  to  their  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory 
before  the  delivery  of  said  supplies  appropriated  for  by  the  foregoing 
clauses." 

The  war  in  the  Indian  Territory  closed  in  April,  1875,  but  steps  to- 
ward effecting  the  removal  were  again  postponed,  because  of  pending 
negotiations  with  the  Sioux  to  obtain  the  cession  of  the  Black  Hills,  and 
the  fear  that  a  disturbance  at  Bed  Cloud  Agency,  which  would  be  likely 
to  result  from  an  attempt  to  remove  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  Ara- 
pahoes, would  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  Black  Hills  commission  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  the  proposed  cession. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1875,  this  office  requested  that  an  order  be 
issued  directing  those  Indians  to  remove,  and  that  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  War  be  requested  to  take  measures  to  enforce  their  removal, 
in  case  they  should  decline  to  obey  the  order  of  the  department. 

In  reply,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  stated,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 18, 1875,  that  the  matter  '^  has  been  referred  .to  the  military  author- 
ities for  information,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  General  Sheridan  the 
change  should  not  be  made  at  this  time." 

Three  mouths  later,  in  February,  187G,  the  Sioux  war  broke  out,  in 
which  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Arapahoes 
took  prompt  and  active  part  as  hostiles.  The  war  continued  till  the 
spring  of  1877,  when  it  was  virtually  closed  in  May  by  the  surrender  at 
Ked  Cloud  Agency  of  the  main  body  of  the  Cheyennes. 

Meantime  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  15, 187G,  bad  again 
made  the  delivery  of  supplies  to  these  Indians  contingent  on  their  re- 
moval south. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1877,  the  office  received  copy  of  dispatch  of  May 
15  from  General  Sheridan  to  General  Sherman,  stating  that  the  North- 
ern Cheyennes,  to  the  number  of  1,400,  desired  to  go  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  strongly  urging  their  removal  thither.  The  office,  under 
date  of  the  18th  of  May,  telegraphed  to  the  adjutant-general  its  ap- 
proval of  such  removal,  and  on  the  29th  received  telegram  from  Lieu- 
tenant Lawton  that  he  was  en  route  with  972  Cheyennes,  whose  removal 
he  had  been  directed  to  superintend. 

I  also  forward  copy  of  telegram  from  General  Sheridan,  dated  the  6th 
of  June,  1877,  regretting  the  failure  of  the  military  authorities  to  com- 
pletely disarm  the  Indians  before  sending  them  south,  and  directing 
General  Pope  to  use  his  judgment  in  the  matter  on  their  arrival  at  Fort 
Beno.  With  it  is  a  copy  of  report  of  Major  Mizner,  commanding  Fort 
Eeno,  dated  August  8, 1877,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Cheyennes 
at  the  fort  on  the  5th,  and  their  delivery  by  him  to  the  United  States 
In  Han  agent  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency. 

Mention  is  made  of  their  being  required  to  surrender  stock  before 
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being  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities,  but  no  demaDtl  seems  to  have 
been  made  npon  them  for  the  surrender  of  retained  arms. 

The  northern  Arapahoes  were  shortly  after  removed  to  the  Wind 
Eiver  Reserve  in  Wyoming. 

When  the  Northern  Oheyeunes  arrived  at  their  new  agency,  they  said 
that  they  had  come  there  to  .try  it  and  see  how  they  liked  it;  that  if 
they  did  not  like  it  they  would  go  back  north  again.  Dull-Knife's  band 
wanted  the  distribution  of  supplies  made  to  the  chiefs  instead  of  to 
heads  of  families,  as  is  the  custom,  and  the  first  issue  made  to  heads  of 
families  displeased  them.  Then  they  compelled  the  squaws  to  put  the 
supplies  received  into  a  heap,  and  the  chiefs  helped  themselves  first  and 
left  the  remainder  to  be  divided  among  their  inferiors  and  the  women 
and  children.  Afterwards  the  agent  took  measures  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther distributions  of  that  kind  and  delivered  only  to  heads  of  families. 
Previous  to  the  6th  day  of  September,  1878,  the  agent  receivetl  informa- 
tion that  Dull-Knife  and  his  party  were  about  to  go  north.  On  the  5th 
Agent  Miles  informed  Major  Mizner  of  the  fact,  and  requested  that 
troops  might  be  so  placed  as  to  prevent  their  escape.  The  same  day 
Major  Mizner  sent  out  two  companies  of  cavalry  under  Captain  liendle- 
brock,  who  encamped  within  four  miles  of  Dull-Knife's  band.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  halting  at  this  distance  from  the  Indian  camp,  the 
Indians  were  enabled  to  make  their  escape  nine  hours  before  the  officer 
iu  command  became  aware  of  the  fact.  The  particulars  of  the  escape 
and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  outbreak  are  more  fully  detailed  in  the 
reports  herewith  from  Agent  Miles,  which  fully  refute  the  charge  made 
b}'  officers  of  the  Army  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians  was  caused 
by  scanty  and  irregular  rations,  which  matter  I  discussed  at  length  in 
my  report  to  you  on  the  subject  dated  the  16th  of  November  last. 

The  campaign  against  these  hostiles  on  the  part  of  the  Army  is  well 
ksown,  and  also  the  surrender  of  the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  about 
150,  on  the  20th  of  October  last. 

The  subsequent  history  of  those  surrendered,  and  their  escape  from 
the  military,  with  copies  of  the  documents  relating  thereto,  is  covered 
by  my  communication  to  you  of  the  20th  instant. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  HAYT, 
Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


first  official  report  of  the  agent. 

United  States  Indian  Service, 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  Idaho, 

September  10, 1878. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  5th  instant  word  was 
brought  to  me  by  a  number  of  Indian  police  that  some  of  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  had  left  the  reservation  with  the  intention  of  going  north* 
Instructions  were  immediately  given  that  all  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
should  report  at  thisoffice  the  nextday  to  the  end  that  the  exact  number 
of  those  who  had  left  the  reservation  could  be  ascertained ;  and  infor- 
mation was  also  given  Col.  T.  K.  Mizner,  commanding  at  Fort  Beno, 
that  the  supposition  was  a  party  had  left.  Colonel  Mizner  immediately 
sent  out  a  party  of  troops  to  watch  movements  and  be  prepared  to  take 
such  steps  as  would  seem  necessary  when  the  number  of  deserters  had 
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been  fully  ascertained.  On  the  7tlx  instant  word  was  again  sent  them 
to  move  in  and  be  enrolled,  they  not  having  complied  with  the  first 
order.  All  that  time  they  acknowledged  that  a  party  of  abont  twenty- 
five  were  absent,  but  that  this  party  had  not  gone  off,  bnt  were  hunting 
deer,  &c.,  on  the  salt  plains,  and  the  supposition  was  that  the  delay  was 
due  to  their  desire  to  wait  until  this  party  returned. 

Last  evening  a  party  of  them  came  in  and  acknowledged  three  or 
four  foolish  young  men  had  gone  north,  and  stated  that  while  they  were 
all  right  they  did  not  want  to  move  in,  fearing  something  bad  would  hap* 
pen.  They  were  assured  that  no  harm  would  be  done  them ;  that  the 
enrollment  ordered  was  simply  to  enable  this  office  to  know  if  they 
spoke  the  truth  ;  that  it  was  not  the  desire  of  any  one  to  injure  in  any 
way  those  who  had  remained,  but  simply  to  punish  those  who  had  left. 
While  they  were  in  the  office  Colonel  Mizner  came  over  from  the  post, 
and,  confirming  all  1  had  told  them  of  the  purpose  of  the  enrollment, 
further  told  them  that  his  troops  were  near  them  without  intent  to  in- 
iure  one  of  them ;  that  they  must  obey  the  orders  they  had  received  or 
suffer  the  consequences,  and  gave  them  until  tonight  to  move  into  the 
agency  and  occupy  the  camping  ground  assigned  them. 

At  3  a.  m.  today  the  captain  of  Indian  police  and  American  Horse, 
one  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  chiefs,  aroused  me  with  the  information 
that  the  majority  of  the  disaffected  Northern  Cheyennes  had  left  at 
about  10  p.  m.  last  night,  leaving  their  lodges  standing.  American 
Horse,  with  eight  lodges,  had  withdrawn  from  the  main  body,  with  the 
loss  of  nearly  all  his  property.  Colonel  Mizner  was  immediately  noti- 
fied, and  this  morning,  at  my  request,  the  troops  were  started  in  pur- 
suit, accompanied  by  fifteen  Indian  police  as  trailers  and  guides,  and 
probably  by  other  Indians,  from  whom  the  Cheyennes  had  stolen  stock. 
The  number  which  had  left,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  tell  until  mat- 
ters settle  a  little  more,  is  353,  under  the  following  chiefs,  viz:  Dull 
Knife,  Wild  Hog,  Little  Wolf,  Crow  Indian,  Chewing  Gum,  Old  Bear, 
Squaw,  Black  Horse,  Day,  and  Bed  Blanket.  Of  the  number  gone,  92 
are  men,  120  women,  69  boys,  and  72  girls. 

This  disaffection  is  confined  entirely  to  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  and 
the  Southern  Cheyennes  give  them  neither  encouragement  nor  assist- 
ance, and  are  in  no  wise  afi'ected  by  the  action  of  those  who  have  left. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  D.  MILES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Hayt, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs^  ^YasJdngton,  D.  C. 


monthly  report  of  the  agent. 

Office  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency, 

Darli7igton,  Idaho,  September  30,  1830. 

Sir  :  •  •  »  About  the  5th  of  the  month  information  was  given  by 
Southern  Cheyennes  andArapahoesthatthey  were  missing  some  of  their 
best  horses,  and  that  they  believed  it  was  the  Northern  Cheyennes  that 
were  taking  them,  and  that  the  thieves  were  with  the  band  under  the 
leadership  of  Dull  Knife,  Little  Wolf,  Wild  Hog,  and  Old  Crow.  Sub- 
sequent information  was  to  the  effect  that  three  young  men  from  this 
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party  bad  already  gone  north,  and  that  others  were  preparing  to  fol- 
low ;  that  there  was  being  a  party  organized  near  the  Salt  Plains,  where 
the  stolen  animals  were  being  concentrated.  With  the  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  statements,  an  enrollment  of  all  the 
male  adults  of  the  Northern  Gheyennes  was  ordered,  which  waspromptly 
obeyed  by  all  the  Northern  Gheyennes  who  have  affiliated  with  the 
Southern  Gheyennes,  but  was  stoutly  refused  by  the  Dull  Knife  party. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  mild  and  firm  measures  to  have  them  comply 
with  the  order,  assuring  them  of  our  good  intentions,  but  without  the 
desired  effect.  To  have  included  the  women  in  the  count,  a  very  large 
maiority  of  the  band  would  have  gladly  submitted  to  the  count  and  re- 
mained at  the  agency;  but  those  in  authority  (the  soldier  element  of  the 
band)  ordered  it  otherwise,  and  in  order  to  resist  an  effort  at  a  compul- 
sory count  they  began  the  work  of  intrenching  in  the  sand  hills  near 
their  camps ;  but  from  some  cause  this  plan  was  abandoned. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  tAe  month  they  quietly  packed  their  ponies 
and  struck  north,  leaving  their  lodges  standing.  Troops  from  Fort 
Beno,  Idaho,  were  sent  in  pursuit,  with  the  view  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  agency.  On  the  13th  of  the  month  they  were  overtaken  about  fifty 
miles  northeast  from  Gamp  Supply,  on  the  Gimarron  River.  A  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  troops  lost  three  killed  and  some  wounded ; 
Ghalk,  a  friendly  Arapahoe,  who  accompanied  the  troops  as  one  of  the 
guides  and  trailers,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
Indians  is  not  known  to  this  date.  After  this  battle  the  Indians  split 
up  into  small  parties  and,  it  is  reported^  have  been  raiding  on  the  ranches 
and  cattle  herds  on  the  border  of  Kansas  and  on  the  road  between  Dodge 
Gity,  Kans.,  and  Gamp  Supply,  Idaho,  killing  some  persons  and  wound- 
ing others.  As  soon  as  these  Indians  left  the  agency  your  office  was  noti- 
fied by  telegraph ;  also  a  prominent  citizen  in  Dodge  Gity,  Kans.,  in  or- 
der that  they  of  the  border  might  be  early  apprised  of  the  approach  of 
those  who  might  do  them  injury. 

According  to  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  get,  up  to  this 
date,  the  number  of  those  who  have  left  does  not  exceed  three  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  of  whom  about  ninety  are  men  and  the  balance  women 
and  children  (counting  all  under  14  years  children).  They  did  not  affil- 
iate with  the  Southern  Gheyennes,  and  have  at  all  times  and  on  all  oc- 
casions expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  country  at  this  agency, 
and  with  almost  everything  connected  with  department  regulations  and 
their  management,  calling  the  other  Indians  of  the  agency  *' fools''  for 
working  and  conforming  to  the  ways  of  the  whites,  and  expressing  their 
preference  to  go  back  north,  where  they  could  have  greater  liberty. 

In  addition  to  these  general  grievances  and  other  causes  which  they 
claim  were  promised  them  as  part  of  the  consideration  in  obtaining  their 
consent  to  come  to  this  country,  I  will  say  that  the  fnll  list  of  rations 
named  in  their  treaty  of  1876  has  not  been  furnished  them.  Yet  they 
have  never  received  less  than  three  pounds,  gross,  of  beef  for  ration,  and 
in  addition  have  received  such  other  rations  as  were  in  store  and  issued 
to  the  other  Indians  of  the  agency,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
weekly  issues  (in  May),  when  the  issues  of  sugar  and  coffee  were  with- 
held from  them  in  conformity  with  department  circular  No.  10,  dated 
March  1st,  1878,  and  supplemental  circular  No.  13,  dated  April  15, 1878, 
requiring  labor  in  lien  of  rations.  Aside  from  these  instances  there  has 
been  no  difference  in  the  issues  at  this  agency.  The  issnes  have  been 
made  carefully  and  promptly  as  set  forth  in  regulations,  when  the  sup- 
plies have  been  in  store,  and  complaints  of  ^' short  rations"  have  been 
the  exception,  excepting  from  the  Northern  Gheyennes  who  left;  and 
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they  have  had  no  real  cause  for  complaint  on  this  point.  On  this  point 
1  would  respectfully  refer  to  General  Jno.  McNeil,  inspector,  and  Lieat* 
H.  Sweeney,  Fourth  Cavalry,  the  latter  having  witnessed  the  deliveries 
of  beef  each  week. 

Standing  Elk,  Living  Bear,  and  other  leading  chiefs  of  the  Northern 
Gheyennes,  have  on  all  occasions  expressed  themselves  well  satisfied, 
who,  with  the  Sonth(.Tn  Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  have  invariably  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Btampeding 
Gheyennes.    They  have  counted  them  as  a  band  of  <^  thieving  rascals,'' 

who  were  only  anxious  to  get  back  among  those  of  their  own  stripe. 

•    •    • 

(Signed)  JOHN  D.  MILES, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  B.  A.  Hatt, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washington^  D.  0. 


[From  the  annaal  report  (1879)  of  Geaeral  Qeorge  Crook.] 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Platte, 

Fort  Omahaj  Nebr.y  September  27,  1879. 

Sir:  Since  my  last  annual  report  the  outbreak  of  the  Cheyenne  In- 
dians from  their  reservation  in  Indian  Territory,  coming  as  it  did  at  a 
time  when  the  main  portion  of  the  command  was  in  the  field  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  department  watching  for  prowling  bauds  of  Sioux, 
occasioned  serious  trouble  and  danger  to  the  settlements  in  Western 
Nebraska.  Every  available  man  was  at  once  dispatched  to  intercept 
them  or  drive  them  back. 

The  expeditions  commanded  by  Majors  Thornburgh  and  Carlton  did 
faithful  and  arduous  work  and  met  with  as  much  success  as  might  be 
expected  iu  the  pursuit  of  savages  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  escape,  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  feature  of  the  country.  These  Indi- 
ans were  entirely  unencumbered  with  baggage,  were  well  mounted,  and 
stealing  fresh  horses  from  every  stock  ranch  ;  and  to  catch  them  would 
be  as  hard  a  task  as  to  catch  a  flock  of  frightened  crows. 

On  the  23d  October  the  greater  part  of  the  Cheyennes  were  mot  by 
Major  Carlton's  command  iu  the  sand  hills  about  40  miles  southeast  of 
Camp  Sheridan,  Nebraska,  and  after  a  parley  surrendered.  They  said 
that  they  had  left  the  Indian  Territory  on  account  of  chills  and'  fever 
and  an  insufficiency  of  food,  and  manifested  a  determination  to  die 
rather  than  be  sent  back,  although  they  said  they  would  gladly  remain 
at  peace  with  the  whites  if  allowed  to  live  in  a  healthy  locality  and 
treated  with  honesty  and  justice;  and  I  am  satisfied  they  never  would 
have  surrendered  had  they  not  thought  that  they  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  north.  They  adhered  so  firmly  to  their  statements 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  that  there  must  have  been  some 
good  grounds  for  their  leaving  the  Indian  Territory. 

Among  these  Cheyenne  Indians  were  some  of  the  bravest  and  most 
efficient  of  the  auxiliaries  who  had  acted  under  General  Mackenzie  and 
myself  in  the  campaign  against  the  hostile  Sioux  in  1876  and  1877,  and 
I  still  preserve  a  grateful  remembrance  of  their  distinguished  services 
which  the  government  seems  to  have  forgotten. 

In  the  arduous  labor  involved  in  the  pursuit  of  these  Gheyennes,  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  speak  in  terms  of  warm  commendation  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  commands  of  Majors  Thornburgh  and  Carlton  and 

16  OH 
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that  under  Colouel  Tilford,  Seventh  Cavalry,  from  the  Department  of 
Dakota,  operutin^  within  the  limits  of  this  department. 

The  ca])tare<l  Chejeunes  were  taken  to  Fort  Kobiuson,  Nebr.,  and 
there  confined  in  a  set  of  company  qaarters.  They  repeated  their  ex- 
pressions of  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  oar  people,  but  said  they  would 
kill  themselves  sooner  than  be  taken  back  to  the  Indian  Territory. 
These  statements  were  confirmed  by  Red  Cloud  and  other  friendly  Sioux 
chiefs,  who  assured  us  that  the  Cheyennes  had  left  their  reservation  iu 
the  Indian  Territory  to  avoid  fever  and  starvation,  and  that  they  would 
die,  to  the  last  man,  woman,  and  child  before  they  could  be  taken  from 
the  quarters  in  which  they  weie  confined.  AUthis  information  was 
promptly  reported  to  higher  authority,  and  instructions  urgently  re- 
quested ;  but  no  action  was  taken  until  the  very  last  days  of  December, 
when  orders  were  received  to  remove  them  south.  At  this  time  the 
thermometer  at  Fort  Kobinson  showed  a  range  of  from  zero  down  to 
nearly  40^  below  (the  freezing  point  of  mercury).  The  captives  were 
without  adequate  clothing,  and  no  provision  had  been  made  to  supply 
it  until  very  late  in  the  season,  which  occasioned  a  further  delay  until 
the  beginning  of  January. 

The  Cheyennes  had  now  become  satisfied  that  their  complaiuts  would 
not  be  considered,  and  the  situation  of  affairs  became  desperate.  They 
demanded  several  times  to  be  informed  whether  or  not  they  were  to  be 
taken  back  south  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  reiterated  their  determi- 
nation to  die  rather  than  leave  the  post  of  Fort  Robinson.  Two  or  three 
of  their  party  were  anxious  to  yield,  but  their  comrades  threatened  their 
lives  if  they  made  any  attempt  lo  leave  the  building.  Every  argument 
failed ;  every  persuasion  was  tried.  To  have  entered  the  building  to 
seize  the  ringleaders  would  have  been  the  signal  for  the  commencement 
of  a  fearful  and  unnecessary  carnage;  the  Indians  had  dug  rifle-pits 
commanding  all  entrances,  and  were  supplied  with  knives  and  slings, 
made  by  breaking  the  stoves  in  their  qaarters.  Having  tried  every 
means  iu  his  power  and  failed,  and  there  being  no  change  in  the  orders 
from  Washington,  Captain  Wessells,  the  oflicer  in  charge,  had  no  alter- 
native but  a  resort  to  harsh  measures.  He  made  overtures  to  the  chiefs 
and  head  men  to  let  the  women  and  children  come  out  from  the  build- 
ing, so  that  they  might  not  suffer  in  any  conflict  that  might  arise;  bat 
the  Indians  defiantly  rejected  every  attempt  at  compromise,  saying, 
'^  We'll  all  die  here  together  sooner  than  be  sent  south." 

Captain  Wessells  then  stopped  the  issue  of  food  and  fuel,  hoping  to 
bring  them  more  speedily  to  terms.  I  may  say  here  that  this  measure, 
criticised  by  the  rules  for  the  theoretical  management  of  Indians,  seems 
to  have  been  a  severe  one;  but  I  ask,  and  I  claim  to  have  had  as  much 
experience  in  the  management  of  Indian  tribes  as  any  man  in  this  coun- 
try, what  alternative  could  have  been  adopted  f  During  the  twenty- 
seven  years  of  my  experience  with  the  Indian  question,  I  have  never 
known  a  band  of  Indians  to  make  peace  with  our  government  and  then 
break  it,  or  leave  their  reservation,  without  some  ground  of  complaint; 
but  until  their  complaints  are  examined  and  adjusted,  they  will  con- 
stantly give  annoyance  and  trouble. 

In  the  present  case,  the  Cheyennesclaimed  that  they  had  been  wronged, 
and  had  become  as  desperate  as  a  pack  of  wolves.  The  Array  had  orders 
to  take  them  back  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  had  no  option  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  seems  to  me  to  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  unnecessary 
exercise  of  power  to  insist  upon  this  particular  portion  of  the  band  going 
back  to  their  former  reservation,  while  the  other  fragments  of  the  same 
band,  which  surrendered  to  the  troops  on  the  Yellowstone  or  escaped  to 
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the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  Eeservatious,  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
main  north  niiniolested,  more  especially  siuce  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  latter  were  the  principal  actors  in  the  outrages  perpe- 
trated in  Kansas,  and  know  that  they  murdered  several  persons  since 
the  surrender  of  those  confined  at  Fort  Robinson. 

About  the  dead  of  night,  on  the  9th  of  January,  the  Cheyennes  made 
a  sudden  break  through  the  windows  and  doors  of  their  place  of  con- 
finement, shooting  down  the  sentinels  with  arms  they  had  managed  to 
obtain,  and  possessing  themselves,  in  addition,  of  the  carbines  and  re- 
volvers of  the  soldiers  killed.  After  this  they  moved  in  one  compact 
mass  toward  the  high  bluifs  back  of  the  post,  fighting  desperately  all 
the  while,  women  with  men.  It  was  impossible,  in  the  darkness,  cold, 
excitement,  and  confusion,  to  avoid  the  deplorable  results  that  might 
be  expected.  A  number  of  the  squaws  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
affray,  although  officers  and  men  used  every  care  to  capture,  where 
possible,  without  inflicting  injuries,  and  a  number  of  our  men  froze 
hands  and  feet  while  taking  women  and  children  back  to  the  post. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  entfsr  more  at  length  into  this  subject,  as  the  re- 
ports, telegrams,  and  letters  already  in  your  office  are  complete  and 
voluminous. 

At  present,  affairs  in  the  department  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, the  only  trouble  being  with  the  Utes  of  the  White  River  Agency, 
Colorado  (to  which  point  troops  from  this  department  have  just  been 
sent),  and  which  trouble  I  hope  may  soon  be  adjusted. 

The  rapid  construction  of  branches  in  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Nebraska  by 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  doing  much  to  reduce  expenditures  by  less- 
ening freight  charges,  and  giving  greater  facilities  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops. 

The  reports  of  the  chiefs  of  the  various  staff  departments  contain  ac- 
curate and  complete  information  as  to  their  workings.  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  various  suggestions  made,  especially  that  by  Colonel  Royall, 
ins}>ector- general,  about  commissary  sergeants,  that  of  Captain  Stanton, 
engineer  officer,  about  furnishing  an  annual  allowance  of  $3,000  for  the 
ez|>enses  of  surveys  in  this  department,  and  that  of  Major  Burnham, 
judge-advocate,  that  he  should  be  supplied  with  books  of  authority  upon 
the  various  subjects  coming  within  the  scope  of  his  duties. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  CROOK, 
Brigadier  Oeneral^  Commanding. 

The  Assistant  AdjtjtantGbnekal, 

Military  Division  op  the  Missouri, 

Chicago^  III. 


Omaha,  Nbbe.,  November  1, 1878. 
To  General  P.  H.  Sheridan, 

Commanding  Military  Division  of  Missouri^  Chicago^  III,: 

Carlton  telegraphs,  *^  Colonel  Merritt  writes  that  Red  Cloud  wishes  to. 
visit  prisoners  here  sent  him  and  to  come.  Red  Cloud  requests  their 
knives  to  be  taken  fi*om  them,  as  they  will  kill  themselves  if  necessary  to 
prevent  returning  south  ;  also  says  those  who  committed  outrages  have 
already  escaped  north ;  that  those  captured  had  avoided  committing  out-, 
rages.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Red  Cloud's  opinion  is  cor- 
rect " 

GEO.  CROOK, 
Brigadier- Oeneral,  Commanding. 
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[Indonement.] 

Headquarters  Military  Division  Missouri, 
/  Chicago,  November  6, 1878. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant  GeDeral  of  the  Army. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  there  was  an  onuecessary  amount  of  sympathy  in 
the  Department  of  the  Platte  for  these  Cheyenne  prisoners,  and  I  wish 
to  state  also  that  I  have  had  my  suspicions  that  these  Indians  had  some 
encouragement  to  come  up  before  they  were  started.  I  sympathize  with 
Indians  as  much  as  any  one,  but  I  think  to  encourage  Indians  in  oppo- 
4sitiou  to  the  policy  of  the  government  is  a  matter  of  doubtful  propriety. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  is  pitiable,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that 
unless  they  are  sent  back  to  where  they  came  from,  the  whole  reserva- 
tion system  will  receive  a  shock  which  will  endanger  its  stability. 

Most  of  the  reservation  Indians  are  dissatisfied^  and  if  they  can  leave 
without  punishment  or  fear  of  being  sent  back,  they  will  not  stay  long. 

These  Indians  certainly  should  be  sent  back  to  their  reservation  or 
those  at  the  reservation  should  be  permitted  to  come  north. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Lieutenant-  Oenerah 


[Documents  accompany  log  General  Crook's  report.] 

Fort  Kobinson,  Nebr.,  Jaw.  loth. 
General  Crook,  Omahaj  Nebr. : 

Upon  a  full  investigation  of  the  recent  Cheyenne  troubles  here,  I  find 
the  facts  as  follows :  On  the  3d  instant  the  head  men  were  notified  by 
Captain  Wessells  that  the  authorities  in  Washington  decided  that  they 
mnst  go  back  south.  Without  giving  a  decisive  answer  they  retired  to 
consult  with  their  people.  On  the  next  day  Hog,  as  spokesman,  gave  an 
unequivocal  negative,  saying,  as  had  the  others  on  numerous  occasions, 
that  they  were  resolved  to  die  first.  A  few  having  been  examined  and 
professed  willingness  to  go,  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  prison  for 
their  effects,  but  were  forcibly  detained  by  the  others.  The  attempt  to 
starve  and  freeze  them  out  was  now  the  last  and  only  alternative.  On 
the  0th  instant  it  was  decided  to  arrest  Hog  as  the  leading  opposition- 
ist. He  having  been  with  difficulty  induced  to  come  out,  was  iroueil, 
but  after  a  struggle,  in  which  a  soldier  was  stabbed.  The  Indians  in  the 
prison,  knowing  of  this,  immediately  barricaded  the  doors  and  covered 
the  windows  with  cloth  to  conceal  their  movements,  tearing  up  the  floor 
and  constructing  rifle-pits  to  command  all  the  windows.  From  this 
time  the  prison  was  like  a  den  of  rattlesnakes,  and  any  white  man  who 
had  shown  his  head  in  the  room  would  have  met  certain  death.  It  was 
supposed,  of  course,  that  the  Indians  had  no  arms  other  than  a  few 
knives.  During  the  evening  the  building  was  as  quiet  as  a  grave,  and 
the  six  sentinels  who  surrounded  it  suspected  no  danger.  At  ten  min- 
utes before  ten  o'clock  four  shots  were  fired  from  the  west  end  of  the 
building,  killing  two  of  the  sentinels ;  shots  were  also  fired  from  a  front 
window  into  the  guard-room,  wounding  a  corporal.  Simultaneously  a 
rash  was  made  through  all  the  windows,  the  Indians  sallying  out  re- 
solved to  kill  and  be  killed,  like  Malays  running  a  muck.  The  guard 
and  other  troops  gave  chase.  The  Indians  moved  south  toward  the  creek, 
the  squaws  being  driven  in  a  mass  ahead  of  the  men,  at  leaat&ve  of  th« 
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latter  keeping  op  ao  incessaot  fire.  It  was  in  returning  the  fire  that 
several  women  and  children  were  killed.  No  woman  or  child  was  inten- 
tionally harmed,  and,  in  fact,  many  officers  and  soldiers  showed  great 
daring  in  trying  to  save  them.  To  take  the  men  prisoners  was  impos- 
sible, as  they  all  refused  to  surrender,  and  when  exhausted  stood  at  bay. 
Several  soldiers  lost  their  lives  in  trying  to  capture  such  men.  No  In- 
dian was  killed  who  could  have  been  captured.  When  these  Gheyennes 
were  first  ca])tured  they  were  partially  disarmed,  and  several  guns  and 
pistols  were  taken  from  them.  Attar  they  had  entered  the  prison  they 
had  ample  time  to  conceal  arms  under  the  floors,  that  place  of  deposit 
not  being  search^^d. 

The  prison  had  been  so  guarded  that  the  theory  of  arms  having  been 
introduced  subsequently  to  their  incarceration  is  scarcely  tenable ;  yet 
events  proved  that  they  had  at  least  fifteen  guns,  in  addition  to  two 
obtained  from  the  d^d  sentinels,  and  some  few  revolvers.  They  are 
well  supplied  with  knives.  There  are  many  proofs  that  a  desperate  out- 
break was  long  premeditated.  The  squaws  say  that  the  men  feared 
hanging  if  they  returned  south,  and  that  in  this  affair  all  expected  to 
die.  From  the  time  tbey  knew  their  removal  was  decided  upon  they 
were  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  were  the  movement  to  be  attempted 
in  any  way  it  would  simply  be  a  question  as  to  who  should  be  killed, 
white  man  or  Indian. 

Casualties  to  date:  Soldiers,  killed, 5;  wounded,  7.  Indians,  cap- 
tured, 71 ;  killed,  32. 

A  company  resumed  the  trail  today ;  another  will  start  to-morrow. 
Please  acknowledge  receipt. 

W.  S.  SCHUYLER, 

Aidde-Camp, 


[Telegram.] 


Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.,  January  16, 1879. 
To  General  Crook,  Omaha^  Nebr, : 

The  squaws  refuse  to  talk  ;  but  I  have  interviewed  Hog,  Crow,  and 
Lett  Hand.  They  say  that  all  the  young  men,  including  those  of  their 
party,  were  actively  engaged  in  the  Kansas  outrages,  though  the  old 
men  tried  to  restrain  them ;  probably  at  least  fifteen  of  those  lately  in 
prison  here  were  engaged  in  those  massacres.  Hog  and  Crow  repeat 
emphatically  what  I  stated  in  my  report,  *^  that  the  Cheyeunes  would 
never  have  been  gotten  out  of  their  prison  alive  after  they  knew  that 
they  had  to  go  south.''  The  cutting  down  their  rations  only  made  them 
more  desperate,  because  it  proved  that  the  government  would  not  change 
its  determination ;  they  feared  to  be  sent  to  Florida,  or  otherwise  severely 
dealt  with ;  they  say  that  the  arms  must  have  been  taken  apart  and 
concealed  in  their  clothing  when  first  confined,  though  they  refuse  to 
give  much  information  on  this  point ;  they  also  say  that,  if  any  of  the 
fugitives  escape  the  troops,  it  is  uncertain  where  they  will  go,  but  prob- 
ably to  join  Little  Wolf,  whom  they  believe  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Powder.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

W.  S.  SCHDYLER,  A.  D.  G. 
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PURSUIT  AND  CAPTURE  OF  LITTLE  WOLF'S  BAND. 

[Rei>ort  of  Lieutenant  Clark.] 

In  Camp,  Fort  Keogh,  Mont., 

April  2, 1879. 

Sir  :  1  bare  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  in  regard  to  the 
operations  of  my  command,  which  secnred  the  capture  of  Little  Wolffs 
band  of  Oheyennes,  throagh  their  surrender  on  March  25,  1879.  On 
February  22  I  was  ordered  with  Oompanies  B  and  I,  Second  Cavalry, 
a  detachment  of  one  officer  and  20  men  and  an  artillery  squad  of  one 
non-commissioned  officer  and  two  men,  manning  a  Hotchkiss  gun,  and 
four  Sioux  scouts,  to  proceed  to  the  vicinity  of  O'Fallon's  Greek,  there 
to  establish  camp  and  intercept  the  hostile  Gheyennes.  I  had  for  trans- 
portation 10  wagons  and  40  pack-mules ;  Sibley  tents  for  the  men  when 
with  the  wagons,  shelter-tents  when  I  left  them. 

The  inclosed  map  exhibits  pretty  accurately  the  marches,  camps,  and 
scouts  made. 

On  my  way  down  I  established  a  picket  of  one  non-commissioned 
officer  and  three  men  on  Sheridan  Buttes  near  mouth  of  Powder  River, 
and  after  going  into  camp  on  Yellowstone  near  month  of  OTallon's 
Greek,  I  kept  the  country  actively  scouted  near  head  of  this  creek  and 
also  over  towards  Cabin  Creek.  I  arranged  with  ranchers  and  drivers 
on  line  of  Bismarck  and  Keogh  mail-route  to  give  me  promptly  any  in- 
formation they  might  learn. 

On  February  27,  the  Yellowstone  River  suddenly  rose  some  six  feet 
and  carried  out  the  ice,  though  the  thermometer  had  for  a  day  or  two 
previous  indicated  33<^  below  zero.  This  sudden  flood  compelled  me  to 
move  to  high  ground  on  banks  of  O'Fallon's  Creek. 

On  March  4,  moved  back  to  Powder  River  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
rations  and  forage,  the  ice  having  broken  in  this  stream  on  March  3d, 
leaving,  however,  a  wide  gorge  of  ice  on  the  banks. 

On  March  7,  two  Sioux  scouts,  with  Interpreter  Fleury,  who  had  been 
sent  out  on  Bismarck  mail-line  from  Fort  Keogh,  reported  at  my  camp, 
and  I  detained  them  with  me. 

On  March  8, 1  sent  two  Sioux  scouts  out  to  make  an  extended  scoot 
up  Powder  River  to  crossing  of  Black  Hills  and  Keogh  road,  thence 
over  to  the  Little  Missouri  on  this  road,  then  to  go  down  this  stream, 
and,  if  not  finding  trail  before,  to  scout  well  towards  Slim  Buttes.  On 
the  11th  they  returned  to  camp  at  8  a.  m.,  and  reported  as  having  seen 
some  Indians  hunting  on  foot  about  50  miles  up  Powder  River.  I  at 
once  started  out  three  scouts,  including  one  of  these  who  had  brought  in 
the  report,  to  go  and  locate  the  village  and  indicate  a  point  at  about 
where  I  would  meet  them.  Leaving  tents  standing  with  a  small  guard, 
taking  ten  days' rations  on  packs,  and  sxa  much  forage  as  possible;  I 
left  camp  at  12  m.,  and  marched  out  on  Bismarck  stage-line  some  22 
miles,  which  point  I  reached  just  at  dark ;  from  here  I  struck  off  for  the 
pine  bluffs  and  ridges  near  Powder  River,  thus  crossing  a  high  plateau 
of  rolling  prairie  where  my  command  could  have  been  seen  at  a  longdis- 
tance if  I  had  not  crossed  at  night,  and  went  into  camp  in  a  well-con- 
cealed position  at  II  p.  m.  The  night  was  intensely  dark,  and  for  a  time 
rained  heavily,  making  our  progress  slow  and  extremely  difficult,  and 
but  for  the  Indian  scouts  we  certainly  could  have  done  nothing. 

The  next  day  we  advanced  cautiously,  keeping  concealed  well  by  wind- 
ing amongst  the  bluffs,  following  ravines,  &c.,  and  at  4  p.  m.  met  scouts 
I  had  sent  out  to  locate  the  village,  and  they  reported  no  signs,  and  I 
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went  into  camp.  Daring  the  night  it  tarned  suddenly  qaite  cold  and 
snowed  some  foar  inches. 

Believing  no  large  body  of  Indians  could  have  escaped  observation 
from  the  second  scouting  party,  and  that  some  mistake  had  been  made 
by  the  first,  the  next  morning  I  ordered  the  command  to  move  slowly 
back  on  our  trail.  I  took  six  of  the  scouts,  giving  three  of  them  an 
extra  animal  and  rations,  and  thoroughly  scoured  the  country  adjacent  to 
the  point  where  the  hostiles  had  been  reported  as  having  been  seen ; 
finding  nothing  which  justified  any  farther  retention  of  the  command, 
I  sent  Interpreter  Pleury  and  two  Indians  '*  I  had  prepared  for  the  trip  " 
forward  to  complete  the  scout  first  ordered  to  tbe  Little  Missouri,  &c.y 
and  rejoined  my  command  and  reached  ^my  tents  at  Powder  River  on 
March  14.  During  the  trip  some  of  the  men  were  slightly  frosted,  but 
none  seriously  injured. 

On  the  17th,  i  asked  for  some  Cheyenne  scouts,  and  six  were  sent 
me,  reaching  my  camp  on  the  19th.  No  suitable  interpreter  was  sent 
with  them.  I  asked  to  have  one  sent,  but  was  informed,  for  misconduct, 
^'  Seminole,"  the  only  one  at  Keogh,  had  been  discharged,  and  would  not 
be  re  employed.  I  sent  for  him  to  join  me  at  my  personal  expense,  as  I 
deemed  it  very  important  and  necessary  that  a  perfect  understanding 
should  be  had  with  these  Cbeyenne  scouts.  I  told  them  of  my  orders; 
that  I  must  capture  or  kill  these  hostiles ;  that  possibly,  by  going  with 
me,  they  could  save  their  kinsfolk;  that  if  I  could  surprise  them  and 
capture  their  stock,  it  might  open  their  ears  and  they  would  surrender 
without  fighting;  if  I  could  not  surprise  them,  then,  when  I  got  very 
close,  they  could  go  into  the  camp,  represent  the  danger  of  an  engage- 
ment, the  number  of  troops  out  after  them,  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
crossing  the  streams  to  the  porth,  and  the  indifiterent  welcome  which 
they  would  probably  receive  from  the  Sioux ;  that  the  hostiles  had  left 
their  agency  in  the  south  for  reasons  which  I  did  not  fully  understand 
and  could  not  explain  to  them ;  that  it  was  claimed  they  had  committed 
atrocities  along  the  line  of  their  march,  and  I  knew  some  whites  bad 
been  killed  by  them ;  that  Little  Wolf  had  been  an  enlisted  scout  under 
my  command,  and  I  thought  would  have  confidence  in  any  message  he 
might  get  from  me.  I  also  said  I  had  recommended  that  these  hostiles 
bu  allowed  to  go  to  the  Arapahoe  Agency,  but  I  could  make  no  promises 
in  regard  to  it.  I  could  only  say,  give  up  ponies  and  guns,  and  I  would 
not  fight  them.  That,  if  after  this  understanding,  they  (tbe  Cheyenne 
scouts)  did  not  feel  they  could  act  earnestly  in  the  matter  with  me,  they 
could  go  back  to  the  post. 

One  of  tbe  headmen  replied  that  to  shoot  at  these  people  (the  hostiles) 
would  be  like  going  back  and  firing  at  the  children  in  his  own  lodge; 
the  other.  Brave  Wolf,  said*  that  be  was  a  soldier,  and  though  he  bad 
kin  in  the  hostile  village,  he  would  do  as  he  was  ordered.  I  desired 
a  perfect  understanding  with  these  scouts,  as  I  felt  tbey  would  be  the 
means  through  which  I  must,  in  any  event,  at  first  communicate  with 
tbe  hostiles  to  secure  a  surrender  either  before  or  after  a  tight,  and  I 
hoped  to  secure  a  victory  witbout  loss  of  life,  keenly  appreciating  tbe 
fact,  however,  that  a  victory  gained  at  the  expense  of  deception  would 
indeed  be  dearly  bought.  I  bad  just  concluded  this  talk,  or  council, 
when  one  of  the  Sioux  scouts,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  the  Little 
Missouri,  came  into  camp.  He  told  me  the  hostiles  bad  captured  bis 
party  on  March  20,  near  mouth  of  Box  Elder  Creek ;  that  tbey  had  built 
a  little  fire  to  cook  coffee,  when  the  grass  caught  and  bi^tr^^yed  theui  to 
one  of  the  hostiles  who  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  soon  they 
were  surrounded  and  taken  into  the  hostile  camp.    They  lied  brilliantly 
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and  successfully,  and  made  the  bostiles  believe  they  were  on  their  way 
to  Sitting  BnlPs  camp;  that  they  had  stolen  the  government  stock,  and 
that  they  would  lead  them  to  a  good  ford  across  the  Yellowstone,  and 
tell  them  where  they  could  cross  the  Missouri,  and  would  make  their 
reception  all  right  with  Sitting  Bull.  The  next  morning  he  got  one  ot 
the  hostiles  to  go  out  hunting  with  him,  and,  at  about  noon,  got  away 
ftom  him,  and  had  ridden  fast  and  hard  to  bring  me  the  news.  He  had 
ridden,  in  fact,  125  miles  in  twenty-four  hoars. 

I  broke  camp  at  4  p.  m.,  taking  wagons  and  packs,  and  marched  22 
miles  on  Bismarck  stage  road  and  went  into  camp  at  11  p.  m.,  and  soon 
after  Fleury  and  the  other  Sioux  scout  who  had  been  captured  came 
into  camp,  having  escaped  that  morning.  Fear  had  also  given  them 
good  spurs,  and.  they  had  ridden  90  miles  that  day. 

Believing  that  the  hostiles  would  at  once  feel  convinced  that  they  had 
been  deceived  and  would  turn  back  or  press  hurriedly  forward  and  try 
and  cross  the  Yellowstone  before  I  could  reach  them,  I  left  the  wagons 
at  this  point,  and  taking  eight  days'  rations  and  as  much  forage  as  pos- 
sible, on  packs,  marched  45  miles.  The  next  day  I  sent  three  Cheyenne 
scouts  and  two  Sioux  on  to  learn  what  they  could  about  the  trail  and 
location  of  the  village. 

On  March  24,  after  I  had  made  some  35  miles,  I  met  the  two  Sioux 
scouts  returning.  They  reported  the  trail  as  turning  back  and  recrossing 
^^  Hole  in  the  Rock  Creek,''  and  that  the  three  Cheyenne  scouts  Lad  con- 
tinued on  the  trail.  I  went  forward  about  10  miles  and  camped  on 
this  creek.  My  scouts  told  me  that  the  hostiles  had  undoubtedly  be- 
come convinced  soon  after  the  escape  of  the  prisoners  that  troops  were 
in  the  country  after  them,*  and  were  making  for  a  particularly  strong 
place  well  known  to  botli  the  Cheyenne  and  Sioux  Indians.  The  place 
may  possibly  be  identical  with  what  is  put  down  on  the  map  as  ^^  Hole 
in  the  Rock,''  but  it  appears  nearer  the  mouth  of  Box  Elder  Creek. 

The  next  morning  1  struck  an  old  camp  of  the  hostiles,  two  days  old, 
after  I  had  marched  some  three  miles,  and  about  two  miles  further  two 
of  my  Cheyenne  scouts  met  me,  bringing  three  of  the  hostiles  with 
them  ;  said  they  went  into  the  camp  during  the  night,  and  had  delivered 
my  terms,  which  the  hostiles  said  they  would  accept.  The  Three  Chey- 
ennes  brought  to  me  corroborated  the  statement  but  desired  me  to  go 
into  camp  where  I  was,  and  their  village  would  move  over  and  join  me^ 
that  if  I  marched  up  to  their  camp  the  women  and  children  might  get 
frightened,  and  there  might  be  some  trouble.  I  declined,  of  course,  to 
do  anything  of  this  sort,  but  selected  the  two*  head  men  Brave  Wolf 
and  Two  Moon,  of  my  Cheyenne  scouts,  to  ride  on  ahead  and  renew 
briefly,  kindly,  tind  firmly  my  terms,  and  bring  Little  Wolf  out  to  meet 
me  as  I  approached  the  village  with  my  command. 

This  the  scouts  did,  and  Brave  Wolf  added  to  the  message  in  deliver- 
ing it,  '*  I  love  the  soldiers  of  Keogh  ;  I  go  with  them  to  light  all  their 
enemies,  and  if  you  will  not  listen  you  will  force  me  to  fight  my  own 
people,  for  you  are  my  kinsfolk." 

Little  AVolf  met  me  about  half  a  mile  from  his  camp,  and  said  he  would 
accept  the  terms  offered  by  my  scouts,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  meet  nie 
again.  I  marched  my  command  to  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  vil- 
lage, which  was  in  a  natural  fortress,  and  they  had  strengthened  it  by 
breastworks  of  stone  and  dirt,  and  put  my  forces  in  the  next  best  and 
strongest  position  about  there,  both  for  their  protection  and  to  attack 
in  case  there  should  be  any  necessity  for  such  a  measure.  After  about 
an  hour,  to  allow  the  excitement  to  wear  away  and  give  my  Cheyenne 
scouts  time  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  them,  I  went  over  to  the  camp,. 
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taking  ofif  my  arms,  to  show  them  that  I  had  confidence  in  them,  and 
briefly  told  them  in  council  what  they  must  do,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. That  I  had  told  my  sconts  to  give  them  no  lies,  and  1  hoped 
they  had  done  so,  as  I  told  them  ;  that  the  guns  and  ponies  must  be  given 
up.  This  was  the  price  of  peace,  and  they  must  pay  it.  I  wanted  the 
guns  then,  and  would  take  the  ponies  when  we  reached  Keogh  ;  that  I 
was  truly  and  heartily  glad  we  had  arranged  this  matter  without  loss 
of  life  on  either  side ;  they  had  ears  and  sense ;  they  must  listen  and 
use  their  reason;  there  were  many  troops  and  Indian  scouts  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  thought  they  were  wise  to  surrender. 

Little  Wolf  said,  in  reply,  **  Since  I  left  you  at  Red  Cloud  we  have 
been  south,  and  have  suffered  a  great  deal  down  there.  Many  have  died 
of  diseases  which  we  have  no  name  for.  Our  hearts  looked  and  longed 
for  this  country  where  we  were  born.  There  are  only  a  few  of  us  left, 
and  we  only  wanted  a  little  ground,  where  we  r-ould  live.  We  left  our 
lodges  standing,  and  ran  away  in  the  night.  The  troops  followed  us 
I  rode  out  and  told  the  troops  we  did  not  want  to  fight ;  we  only  wanted 
to  go  north,  and  if  they  would  let  us  alone  we  would  kill  no  one.  The 
only  reply  we  got  was  a  volley.  After  that  we  had  to  fight  our  way, 
but  we  killed  none  who  did  not  fire  at  us  first.  My  brother,  Dull  Knife, 
took  one-half  of  the  band  and  surrendered  near  Camp  Robinson.  He 
thought  you  were  still  there  and  would  look  out  for  him.  They  gave 
up  their  guns,  and  then  the  whites  killed  them  all.  I  am  out  in  the 
prairie,  and  need  my  guns  here.  When  I  get  to  Eeogh  I  will  give  you 
the  guns  and  ponies,  but  I  cannot  give  up  the  guns  now.  You  are  the 
only  one  who  has  offered  to  talk  before  fighting,  and  it  looks  as  though 
the  wind,  which  has  made  our  hearts  flutter  for  so  long,  would  now  go 
down.  I  am  very  glad  we  did  not  fight,  and  that  none  of  my  people  or 
yours  have  been  killed.  My  young  men  are  brave,  and  would  be  glad 
to  go  with  you  to  fight  the  Sioux." 

One  or  two  others  followed  with  similar  remarks.  They  were  sus- 
picious, and  the  idea  of  giving  up  guns  at  once  startled  them,  and  in 
the  fear  of  this  to  them  immediate  danger  forgot  the  future,  and  failed 
to  ask  me  any  questions  about  staying  in  the  northern  country.  I 
therefore  held  them  to  the  terms  as  long  as  I  deemed  judicious,  and  then 
compromised  on  my  wagons  as  to  the  place  of  giving  up  guns,  to  which 
they  agreed.  I  felt  that  from  this  time  out  they  could  camp  where  I 
told  them,  and  I  could  reverse  our  present  position  ;  and  though  I  had 
no  fear  whatever  of  trouble,  I  deemed  it  best  to  secure  this  ailvantage 
at  once.  I  therefore  told  them  to  pack  up  and  we  could  move  out  a 
short  distance  this  afternoon.  We  moved  about  six  miles  and  camped. 
I  issued  them  some  rations,  and  Dr.  Sabin  kindly  looked  after  their 
sick  and  cared  for  their  wounded ;  and  by  the  time  we  reached  our 
wagons,  a  gteat  deal  of  confidence  had  been  restored  and  good  feeling 
nearly  established. 

At  this  point  they  surrendered  the  following  arms:  4  Springfield  car- 
bines, caliber  .45;  3  Springfield  rifles,  caliber  .50;  4  Sharpes' carbines,  cal- 
iber .50 ;  1  Sharp'srifle.  caliber  .50;  4  Sharp's  rifles,  caliber  .45;  1  muzzle- 
loading  rifle;  3  Winchester-Henry  repeating  carbines,  caliber  .45;  3 
Colt's  revolvers,  caliber  .45;  2  Smith  &  We3son  revolvers,  caliber.  45; 
5  Colt's  revolvers,  caliber  .44  and  .31 ;  and  1  Remington  revolver. 

They  had  expended  a  good  deal  of  ammunition  since  they  surren- 
dere<i,  as  1  had  allowed  them  to  hunt  each  day.  I  permitted  the  mat- 
ter to  rest  as  though  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  and  convinced  that  all 
arms  had  been  given  up.  I  however  told  some  of  my  scouts  to  examine 
privately  after  arms,  and  secured  the  services  of  Brave  Wolf's  brother. 
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a  young  man  in  Little  Wolf's  band,  to  ascertain  if  any  arms  had  been 
withheld ;  none  could  be  found  in  this  way. 

On  the  morning  of  April  1,  about  six  miles  from  post  I  halted  the 
command.  I  had  ordered  Lieutenant  Tillson  with  his  detachment  to  re- 
main in  rear  of  the  Indians ;  ordered  Lieatenant  Kingsbury  witb  his  com- 
pany pretty  well  out  to  the  right,  and  Company  E,  Second  Cavalry,  to  the 
left,  thus  quietly  forming  a  sort  of  hollow  square,  with  enlisted  scouts  in 
front,  and  apparently  as  the  accidental  result  of  a  halt  for  the  Indians 
to  close  up.  I  then  called  Little  Wolf  and  all  his  men  to  me  and  they 
formed,  as  usual,  in  a  circle  around  me,  seated  on  the  ground.  I  told 
them  that  the  orders  were  positive  and  imperative  in  regard  to  arms ;  I 
had  no  option  in  the  mattery  that  I  must  not  only  satisfy  myself,  but  I 
must  take  such  measures  as  would  satisfy  those  who  issued  the  orders 
in  regard  to  the  terms  through  which  they  secured  peace.  Enamerating 
the  arms  surrendered  when  I  reached  the  wagons,  and  that  it  was  only 
natural  to  suppose  that  33  men  would  have  more  than  30  stand  of  arms ; 
that  at  that  time  some  of  them  were  troubled  with  suspicions  and  dis- 
trust, and  it  was  perfectly  natural  they  should  try  and  retain  some  of 
their  arms  to  protect  themselves  from  the  imaginary  dangers,  and  those 
who  had  so  retained  arms  must  now  give  them  up.  They  said  they  had 
given  up  all  they  bad.  I  a^ked  them  if  they  could  all  arise,  throw 
back  their  blankets,  and  show  me  that  none  of  them  had  arms  on  their 
persons ;  they  said  they  could,  and  did.  I  then  had  my  scouts  examine 
every  pack  and  bundle,  and  they  could  find  no  arh)s.  I  had  concluded 
that  if  they' had  any  pistols  they  would  naturally  wear  them  on  the  day 
of  reaching  the  post,  as,  of  course,  there  would  be  more  or  less  uncer- 
tainty in  their  minds  as  to  what  disposition  would  be  made  of  them, 
and  that  this  measure  would  effect  as  complete  a  disarmament  as  could 
be  secured. 

I  reached  the  post  at  11  a.  m.,  and  camped  the  two  companies  with 
the  Indians,  awaiting  further  instructions. 

While  the  command  was  out  the  thermometer  indicated  33^  below 
:sero;  it  has  snowed  and  rained,  and  the  ice  has  gone  out  of  the  streams, 
leaving  them  swollen,  difficult  and  dangerous  to  ford. 

No  men  were  lost,  and  but  two  condemned  quartermaster's  horses 
abandoned  ;  and  the  stock  generally  is  in  better  condition  to-day  for  a 
long  trip  than  when  I  left  the  post. 

I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Lieutenant 
Kingsbury,  commanding  Company  I,  Second  Cavalry,  Lieutenant  Till- 
son, commanding  the  detachment  of  20  men  and  artillery  squad,  and 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Sabin  for  the  prompt,  hearty,  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  they  have  carried  out  all  my  orders,  performed  all  da- 
ties  while  on  the  campaign,  the  cheerful  and  uncomplaining  way  they 
have  endured  all  its  hardships. 

I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  in  praise  of  the  prompt  and  willing  way 
in  which  the  men  of  the  command  have  performed  every  duty,  and  the 
-earnest,  sincere,  and  efficient  manner  in  which  the  Indian  scouts  and 
interpreters,  both  Sioux  and  Cheyennes,  have  aided  and  assisted  the 
<3ampaign  to  a  successful  termination,  for  without  their  aid  and  hearty 
cooperation,  as  I  have  before  reported,  I  could  have  done  iothing. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  CLARK, 
First  Lieutenant  Second  Cavalry. 

Post  Adjutant, 

Fort  Keoghj  Mont, 
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REMARKS  OF  SECRETARY  SCHURZ. 

[The  following  remarks  made  by  Secretary  Schurz  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  dis- 
patches and  letters,  (and  some  to  follow,  nnder  the  beading  of  ^'  Food 
supplies"),  are  those  to  which  the  Secretary  refers  in  his  remarks  to  be 
found  in  the  accompanying  testimony,  May  15.] 

Senator  Allison.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  treatment  of 
these  Cheyennes  at  Camp  Robinson  after  they  were  placed  there  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  military  and  up  to  the  time  that  they  broke  outf 

Secretary  Schurz.  The  Interior  Department  having  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them  during  that  period,  while  they  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Army,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  you  refer  to,  except 
such  as  is  derived  from  newspaper  reports,  and  that  knowledge  is  doubt- 
less also  in  the  possession  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Allison.  Will  you  express  any  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Cheyenne  prisoners  at  Camp  Hobinson  previous  to  the 
outbreak  there? 

Secretary  Schurz.  I  repeat  that  the  Interior  Department  had  no  con- 
trol over  them  at  all  at  that  time.  I  may  say  that  my  own  opinion  coin- 
cides with  that  expressed  by  General  Sheridan  as  to  the  policy  of  return- 
ing the  prisoners  to  the  Indian  Territory,  when  he  says  that  *^  unless 
they  are  sent  back  the  whole  reservation  system  will  receive  a  shock 
which  will  endanger  its  stability.-'  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  the 
Indians  should  be  taken  back  to  their  reservation.  As  to  other  things 
which  happened  there,  as  is  reported,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  every 
respect  it  would  have  been  better  to  treat  the  prisoners  well  than  to  treat 
them  harshly.  I  think  that  freezing  and  starving  them  was  not  the 
way  to  reconcile  them  to  their  fate.  If  the^e  were  any  turbulent  and 
mischievous  spirits  among  them,  disposed  to  excite  the  rest  to  resistance, 
the  way  to  avoid  trouble  would  have  been  to  separate  the  unruly  persona 
from  the  rest,  and  to  treat  all  as  kindly  as  possibl3\  The  removal  in  two 
separate  parties  could  thus  have  been  accomplished  without  difficulty. 
A  measure  like  thivS,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  suggested  itself  at  once. 

There  has  been  some  unfavorable  criticism  in  the  newspapers  on  the 
delay  in  their  removal.  In  reference  to  this,  I  desire  to  say  that  about 
the  middle  of  November,  long  before  the  outbreak  at  Camp  Robinson 
took  place,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  recommended  the  re- 
moval of  the  prisoners  to  Fort  Wallace,  in  Kansas,  and  that  recommenda- 
tion, with  my  approval,  was  forwarded  shortly  afterward  to  the  War 
Department  for  the  action  of  the  military  authorities,  who  had  control 
of  the  captives.  What  the  reasons  were  that  caused  the  delay  in  the 
action  of  the  militarv  I  do  not  know. 

December  27,  1878,  the  Indian  Office  received  information  from  the 
War  Department  that  a  number  of  the  captive  Cheyennes  were  destitute 
of  clothing.  Inquiry  was  made  how  many  of  them  needed  clothing,  and 
orders  were  given  that  the  clothing  should  be  bought.  This  clothing 
could  not  be  furnished  at  once,  for  the  reason  that  after  the  annuity 
goods  are  delivered  we  cannot,  on  account  of  our  appropriations,  keep 
any  stock  of  clothing  on  hand  upon  which  to  draw  in  emergencies.  If 
the  military  authorities  at  Camp  Robinson  had  applied  for  such  clothing 
before,  it  would  have  been  furnished  sooner;  but  if  there  was  any  suffer- 
ing on  account  of  the  want  of  it,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  prac- 
ticable for  them  to  furnish  the  Indians  some  spare  Army  blankets  to 
provide  for  the  immediate  necessity.  As  the  captive  Cheye  nnes  were 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  military,  we  had  no  information  about 
their  needs,  unless  it  came  through  the  military  authorities  themselves. 

Senator  Oolesby.  Are  you  satisfied  from  correspondence  and  infor- 
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mation  from  the  Commissioner  of  IndiaD  Afifairs  and  the  iDdian  agent  at 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  where  these  Northern  Cheyenues 
were  located  in  the  Indian  Territory,  that  the  sapplies  and  rations  they 
were  entitled  to  under  the  treaty  of  1868  were  delivered  to  them  f 

Secretary  Sohurz.  That  is  my  opinion,  based  upon  the  detailed  re- 
ports about  that  matter  from  Agent  Miles,  and  the  investigation  made 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  official  reports  tearing  upon 
that  point  are  among  the  papers  I  have  submitted. 


FOOD  SUPPLIES. 

ESTIMATES  AND  RECEIPTS  FOR  1878.* 

Estimate  for  supplies  required  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians^  at  the  Cheymne  and 
Arapahoe  Agency ,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1878;  3,800  Indians, 


Articles. 


Beef,  grosa  (3  poanda  per  ration) poanda 

Flour do. 

Bacon do. 

Lard do. 

Coffee do. 

Sugar do. 

Tobacco do. 

Baking-powde:i do. 

Rice do. 

Soap do. 

Salt  (8,400  poanda  net) barrels 


Total 


■|1 

Quantity 
rHiuired. 

b  a 
<2 

Total  cost. 

4,361,000 

91  86i 

f^l.  441  67i 

693,000 

S  97 

20, 596  95 

40, 000 

9  55 

3,820  00 

10,000 

lej 

1,  a.'iO  « 0 

55,4'W 

9U 

11.096  CO 

110, 'J60 

9  60 

10,  «52  16 

5.000 

55 

51,7.10  no 

3,000 

30 

900  00 

1,000 

06 

6001 

10,000 

04 

400  00 

30 

02 

63  00 

1 13, 029  TtH 

*  Referred  to  in  tbe  testimony  as  Exhibit  M. 

Estimate  for  subsistence  for  1,470  Northern  Cheyennes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30> 

1878.     For  365  day»— 536,550  rations. 


Articles. 


Peef,  gross 

Bsoon,  net 

Lard,  net 

Flour 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Baa  ing-powders 

Salt 

Soap 

Tobaooo 


Quantity  per  ration. 


4  pounds  per  ration 

10  pounds  per  100  rations. 

5  pounds  per  100  rations. . 

i  pound  per  ration 

4  pounds  per  100  rations. . 
8  pounds  per  100  rations. . 
k  pound  per  100  rations... 
I  pound  per  lOO  rations... 
1  pound  per  100  rations... 
i  pound  per  100  rations... 


Total  qaantity. 


Poiindt. 

2, 146. 200 

33,655 

10,000 

a.  682, 275 

21,462 

42,924 

2,682 

5,365 

5,365 

2.689 


Amount  of  stores  received  on  the  foregoing  estimate. 


Articles. 


Beef,  gross I 

Flour,  net 

Bacon,  net 

Lard,  net 

Coffee,  net 

Sugar,  net 

Baking-powders 

Salt 

Soap 

Tobacco 

Rice 


Quantity  per  ration. 


3  pounds  per  ration 

i  pound  per  100  rations 

10  pounds  per  100  rations... 
5  pounds  per  100  rations  . . . 

4  pounds  per  100  rations  . . . 
8  pounds  per  100  rations  ... 

i  pound  per  lOU  rations 

1  pound  per  100  rations 

1  pound  per  100  rations  . . . . 

i  pound  per  loO  rations 

Mission  school 


Total  quantity. 


4, 


413, 578 

665, 625 

82,  .574 

10,005 

34,962 

85,169 

3,521 

12, 040 

8,4P0 

4,500 

1,248 


pounds  gross. 
IKtunds  net. 
(wnnds  net» 
pounds  net. 
pounds  net. 
pounds  net. 
pounds  net 
pounds  net. 
pounds  net. 
pounds  net. 
pounds  net. 


J.  D.  MILES,  Agent. 
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AGENCY  ESTIMATE  FOR  1879.* 
[Department  circniar  calliog  for  estimates.] 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  C,  February  6,  1878. 

t3iR  :  Ton  will  please  make  hereon  (and  return  to  this  office  withont 
delay)  a  careful  and  complete  estimate  of  supplies  required  for  your 
agency. 

You  will  accompany  your  estimate  with  a  report  as  to  the  kind,  qual- 
ity, and  quantity  of  the  supplies  furnishoil  during  the  present  Hscal 
year,  and  as  to  whether  they  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  Indians. 

You  will  bear  in  mind  that  yonr  estimate  is  for  the  whole  year,  and  I 
shall  expect  it  to  be  so  complete  that  additional  or  supplementary  esti- 
mates for  purchases  by  contractor  in  open  market  will  be  entirely  un- 
necessary, and  the  data  that  should  be  on  file  in  your  office  will  enable 
you  to  meet  my  expectations  in  this  regard.  Your  will  base  your  esti- 
mate upon  yonr  last  appropriation. 

E.  A.  HAYT, 

Commissioner. 

[Estimate  of  Agent  Miles  for  sapplies,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  circular.] 

Eatimatefar  supplies  required  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indian*,  at  the  Cheyenne  and 

Arapah^  Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

[Cheyennea  and  Aiapahoes  (inoladiDg  970  Northern  Cheyennes),  5,004  persona,  365  days,  or  1,836,460 

rations.] 


Articles. 


Bacon  (per  100) 

Beef  (p«r  100),  gross. 

Beans  (per  100) 

Baking-powder 

Corn  (per  100) 

Coffee 

Floor  (per  100) 

Hominy 

Lard..' 

Rice 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Salt.  65bbls 

Soap 

Soda 

Sogar 


is' 
•s 


0  00 


a 


Founds, 

75,000 
4, 400,  poo 


3,529 

150,000 

34,  963 

532,500 


10,000 
1,246 


4,500 

12, 040 

8>,600 


85,169 


I 


§■2 


Pounds. 

100,000 

7, 305,  840 

54,793 

9,132 

913, 230 

73, 058 

913,230 

2,500 

20.000 

2,500 

100 

9.132 

18. 264 

18,264 

9,132 

146, 116 


o 


CI 


•8  87J 
9  00 
4  50 
27 
1  50 
20 
4  03 
04 
12i 
05J 
30 
53 
1  60 
65 
04 
111 


ToUl  cost. 


18,  875  00 

146,116  80 

2,465  68 

246  56 

13,  698  45 

14.  611  60 
36,813  16 

100  00 

2.500  00 

143  75 

30  00 

4,839  96 

104  00 

913  20 

365  28 

16, 620  68 


Totalcostof  supplies $348,444   12 


^Referred  to  in  the  testimony  as  Exhibit  M. 
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BEEF  ISSUED  IN  1879. 

Sfalement  of  beef  issued  to  Cheyen^e^  Arapahoe,  and  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians^  at 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency ^  Indian  Terriiory^  by  John  D.  Miles,  United  Staets  Indian 
Agent,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879:* 

Contract  of  CalviD  Hood,  beef,  gross  ponnds 4,784,078 

Deficiency  on  same  contract  (May  ancf  Jnne) 1,000,000 

Total  for  year 5,784,078 

Number  of  Indians  present,  from  July  1  to  December  31, 1878.. .  5, 004 

Number  of  Indians  present  from  January  1  to  June  30, 1879 5, 223 

First  six  months,  185  days,  at  3  pounds  per  ration,  pounds 2, 777, 220 

La«t  six  months,  180  daySj  at  3  ponnds  per  ration 2, 820, 420 

Total  amonnt  due 5,597,640 

ExceBs  issued  in  lien  of  other  rations,  short,  and  also  to  Indians  laboring,  as 
per  circulars  10  and  13,  series  of  1878 186,43>J 


FLOUR   ISSUED  IN  1879. 

Statement  of  flour  issued  to  Cheyenue,  Arapahoe,  and  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians,  at  Chey- 
enne and  Arapahoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  by  John  D.  Miles,  United  States  Indian 
Agent,  during  the  year  enditig  June  30,  1879.  t 

Contract  of  A.  A.  Newlin,  flour,  net,  ponnds 600,000 

25  per  cent,  additional  to  above  contract,  ponnds 150,  OOO 

Total  for  year 750,000 

*  Referred  to  in  testimony  as  Exhibit  A. 
t  Referred  to  in  testimony  as  Exhibit  B. 
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WEEKLY  rSSDES  DUHING  1879.' 
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THE  CALVIN  HOOD  CONTRACT  FOR  BEEF. 

[The  essential  portiODS  of  the  Calvin  Hood  contract  for  supplying  the 
Indian  Bureau  with  beef  are  as  follows :] 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  21st  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  eight,  by  and  between  Wm.  M. 
Leeds,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Calvin  Hood,  of 
Emporia,  Kansas,  party  of  the  second  part  for  himself,  his  heirs,  ex- 
ecutors, administrators,  and  assigns,  witneoseth : 

That  the  said  parties  have  covenanted  and  agreed,  and  by  these  pre- 
sents do  covenant  and  agree,  to  and  with  each  other,  as  follows  : 

Article  1.  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  himself,  his 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  with 
the  said  party  of  the  first  part  to  furnish  and  deliver,  at  the  places 
herein  designated,  to  such  agent  or  agents  of  the  United  States  as  may 
be  appointed  to  receive  them,  beef  cattle,  on  the  hoof,  in  the  quantities 
and  at  the  prices  herein  stated,  and  subject  to  such  inspection  by  Army 
oflicers,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part,  as  follows : 


Qnantity. 


FlMe  of  delivery. 


£isht  million  eight  bundred  and     Cheyenne  &  Annahoe,  Kiowa, 


Ave  thousand  (?,e05,000)  pounds 
gross. 


Comanche.  Sl  Wichita,  Osage, 
Pawnee,  Ponoa.  Kaw,  Qaapaw, 
and  Sso  Sl  Fox  Agencies,  In- 
dian Territory. 


Prioe  per    100    pounds,    gross 
weight,  lees  80  per  ct.  for  oows. 


13.69^.  Two  dollars  and  sixty- 
nine  A.  one-half  oents  per  100 
lbs.  gross. 


Article  2.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part,  however,  reserves  the 
right  to  require  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  not  exceeding  twenty  five  per 
cent,  in  either  case,  than  that  specified  in  said  schedule,  at  the  price  or 
prices  therein  stated,  of  which  increase  or  decrease  in  the  quantity  re- 
quired reasonable  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

Article  3.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  pay,  or  cause  to 
be  paid,  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs,  executors,  and 
administrators,  for  all  the  cattle  received  under  this  contract,  at  the  rate 
or  price  designated  in  the  above  schedule,  payment  to  be  made  on  pre- 
sentation, at  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  of  proper  receipts,  in  duplicate, 
ot  the  respective  agents,  and  certificates  of  inspection,  in  duplicate,  of 
inspecting  officers  when  required  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  after 
the  same  shall  have  been  properly  approved :  Provided^  That  for  all 
cows  delivered  under  this  contract  a  deduction  of  twenty  (20)  per  centum 
on  the  price  stipulated  in  article  one  (1)  shall  be  made. 

Article  4.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  keep  beef 
cattle,  as  described  in  article  5  of  this  contract,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
places  of  delivery  in  such  quantities  as  to  give  assurance  of  his  ability 
to  make  deliveries  when  required;  and  should  he  fail  to  collect  sach  cat- 
tle at  such  points  fast  enough,  or  should  he  fail  to  deliver  them  as  re- 
quired, the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase,  or 
cause  to  be  purchased,  beef  cattle  as  he  may  elect,  at  the  ez()ense  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part. 

Article  5.  That  it  is  further  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties 
hereto  that  the  beef  cattle  furnished  under  this  contract  shall  be  good, 
healthy,  merchantable  steers  and  cows  (no  bulls  or  stags),  not  over 
seven  years  of  age;  that  they  shall  be  delivered  on  the  government 
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scaler,  npon  which  the  weight  shall  be  ascertained  (steers  and  cows  to 
be  weighed  separately,  or  if  weighed  together  they  shall  be  accepted 
at  an  equal  average  per  head  for  both  classes,  and  payments  therefor 
made  as  described  in  article  three  (3)  hereof),  at  the  agencies  aforesaid, 
at  the  times  and  in  the  quantities  required  by  the  respective  Indian 
agent  in  charge,  upon  five  days'  notice  by  said  Indian  agent  to  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  or  his  authorized  agents  or  representatives ; 
that  they  shall  be  '^  lotted  "  without  food  or  water  during  the  twelve 
hours  immediately  preceding  each  and  every  delivery ;  that  the  average 
gross  weight  thereof  at  each  delivery  from  May  1st  to  December  1st 
shall  not  be  less  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  (850)  pounds  per  head,  and 
from  December  1st  to  May  1st  not  less  than  eight  hundred  (800)  pounds 
per  head  ;  that  all  animals  offered  under  this  contract  weighing  less  than 
seven  hundred  (700)  pounds,  gross,  or  being  in  such  condition  as  to  net 
less  than^i^y  per  centum  of  tbeir  gross  weights  in  good,  merchantable 
beef,  from  May  1st  to  December  1st,  or  less  than  forty-five  per  centum 
in  such  beef  from  December  1st  to  May  1st,  shall  be  rejected  (except  as 
they  may  be  received  under  the  provisions  of  article  6  hereof)  as  inferior 
to  the  requirements  of  this  article. 

Article  6.  Tbat  it  is  also  further  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties 
hereto  that  for  all  the  cattle  offered  uuder  this  contract  which  are  not 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  article  5,  but  which  the  re- 
spective Indian  agents  may  be  comi)elled  by  the  necessities  of  the  serv- 
ice to  receive,  there  shall  be  a  deduction  of  one  (1)  per  centum  in  the 
price  agreed  npon  in  article  1  for  each  and  every  five  (5)  pounds,  or 
fraction  thereof,  that  said  cattle  so  received  shall  fall  short  of  the  stand- 
ard weights  agreed  upon  in  the  preceding  article.  And  if  the  re- 
spective Indian  agents  are  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  the  service 
to  receive  cattle  whose  condition  as  to  quality — although  weighing  the 
required  average,  as  expressed  in  article  5  of  this  contract — renders 
them  inferior  to  the  requirements  of  said  article  5,  then  the  value  of  the 
cattle  so  received  shall  be  determined  by  deducting  from  the  price 
thereof,  as  agreed  npon  in  article  1  of  this  contract,  such  a  percentage 
as  may  be  agreed  npon  by  the  agent  and  (if  practicable)  a  military 
officer  detailed  for  that  purpose  by  the  commander  of  the  nearest  mili- 
tary post,  upon  the  written  request  of  said  agent  to  said  commander ;. 
the  said  agent  and  the  officer  so  detailed  as  aforesaid  to  appoint,  in  case 
of  their  disagreement  as  to  the  percentage  of  said  deduction,  a  third 
and  disinterested  person  to  form  with  them  a  board  of  survey ;  the  de- 
cision of  a  majority  of  such  board  so  constituted  as  aforesaid  to  be  final 

and  binding  on  the  parties  hereto. 

•  •••••• 

Article  8.  That  it  is  agreed,  however,  that  before  the  United  States 
shall  be  bonnd  by  this  contract,  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  fur- 
nish a  joint  and  several  bond  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars,  duly  executed,  with  two  or  more  good  and  sufficient 
sureties,  said  bond  to  be  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  this 

contract  in  all  its  particulars  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part. 

•  •••••• 

Article  12.  That  this  agreement  is  made  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Board  of  Indian  Commission- 
ers, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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In  witness  whereof,  the  andersi^ned  have  hereunto  subscribed  their 
oames  and  affixed  their  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

WM.  M.  LEEDS,    [seal.] 
AcVif  Connn^r  Indian  Affairs^ 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Witness : 

H.  H.  Arthur. 
John  A.  Beokwith. 

CALVIN  HOOD,    [seal.] 
S.  F.  Hinlage, 

Emporia^  Lyon  Co»^  Kansas. 
W.  G.  Hall, 

Emporia,  Lyon  Co.»  Kansas. 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washingtony  July  16, 1878. 
The  within  contract  is  approved. 

WiVT.  STICKNEY, 
A.  0.  BAKSTOW, 

Ex,  Com. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  July  17, 1878. 

The  action  of  the  executive  committee  is  hereby  sustained. 

C.  SCHURZ, 

/Secretary. 

Cattle  delivered  by  Calvin  Hood  under  contract  during  fieeal  year  1879. 


Cbeyenne  and  Arapahoe. 

Kiowa 

WiobiU 


Total. 


Steera.,  Cows. 


4,881 
9,676 
1,1» 


1,196 
668 
S8S 


Weight.    I  Amonnt 


i  785, 048  1111,506  73 
2,715.990  I  60.944  39 
1, ova, 940  I   96,889  84 


908.980  95 


Con  tract  price  #2.60^,  leas  90  per  cent,  for  cows. 

Welffht  of  steers,  6.997.167 1186,687  15 

Weightof  cows,  1,667,341 35,947  87 

929.635  09 

This  snni  represents  the  contract  valae  at  contract  rates  of  the  beef  dellTered  abore.  the  difference 
between  said  amount  and  the  sam  actually  paid  being  on  account  of  penalties  under  the  contract  aris- 
ing frx>m  furnishing  cattle  under  the  weights  stipulated  therein. 
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ESTIMATE  FOR  SUPPLIES  FOR  1880. 

Heiimate  for  $upplies  required  for  the  Cheii0nne  and  Arapahoe  Indiane  at  ihe  Cheyenne  amd 

Arapahoe  Agenejf  for  the  fiaoal  jfear  ending  June  30,  1880. 


Poundt, 

40,600 

4,784,078) 

1, 000. 000  5 

19,870 

1,500 

150.000 

3;4,0t8 

€00,000 

S.600 

10,000 

43 
4,479 

10,000 
«0,0«8 


OP 


S 


Paundi, 
139,960 

5^819,400 

56,194 

9,699 

909,900 

77,599 

960.900 

S.O0O 

4.000 

9,600 

150 

9,690 

19.306 

19.306 

155,184 


Articlea. 


AMon ponnds 

BMif,  gross... do... 

Bm&s do... 

Bakiog-powder do... 

Com. do... 

Geflto '. do... 

Floar do... 

Hominy* do... 

Lard* do... 

Rice* do... 

Tea* do... 

Tobacco do... 

Salt : do... 

Soap. do... 

Sagar do... 

Total  ooat  of  SQppUea 


I 


10  07 

085 

091 
93i 

138 
15i 

399 
09 
08 
06 
30 
53 
01 


sn 


Total  cost. 


113,578  68 

145.485  00 

1,600  33 

1,979  96 

13, 374  62 

19. 096  76 

31,900  71 

59  00 

390  00 

156  00 

45  00 

5,140  47 

193  98 

879  91 

19,096  76 


938,061  40 


*  For  sobool  ase  exelnaiyely. 

The  aTerage  namber  of  Indiana  ivqairing  daily  rations,  5,300.  Each  ration  vill  consist  of  3  pounds 
beef.  ^roM.l  ponnd  floor,  ^  pound  com,  10  pounds  baoon,  per  100  rations;  also,  3  pounds  beana^ 
I  pound  baking  powder,  4  pounds  coffee,  1  ponnd  salt,  1  pound  sosp,  i  pound  tobacco,  and  8  pounda 


•agar,  pur  100  rations. 


JOHN  J>.  MILES,  AgenU 


ALLEGED  INSUFFICIENCY  OF  FOOD  SUPPLIES. 

Major  Mizner'8  letter  of  May  30,  1877.* 

Headquabtebs  Fobt  Keno,  Ind.  T.,  May  30, 1877. 

8iB :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  the  iDformatioQ  and  considera- 
tiou  of  the  department  commander,  a  written  statement,  dated  Ghey- 
enne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  May  25, 1877,  showing  the  total 
amount  of  sapplies  fornished  to  that  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1877,  with'  which  this  agent  is  expected  to  feed  about  four 
thousand  Indians. 

Tbis  information  was  furnished  by  the  agent  at  my  reqnest,  and  is 
given  over  his  signature.  With  it  I  inclose  a  tabular  statement  show- 
ing the  exact  number  of  Indians  to  be  subsisted,  as  I  learn  from  official 
reports.  This  tabular  statement  is  arranged  so  as  to  show,  first,  the 
authorized  daily  ration,  the  amount  of  subsistence  required  per  day, 
and  the  gross  amount  for  the  year,  as  also  the  amount  of  each  article 
actually  supplied  by  the  Indian  Department.  From  these  papers  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  have  been  a  little  more 
than  half  fed,  and  have  received  only  about  half  the  ration  which  should 
be  provided  for  them. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  over  half  the  Indians  were  able  to  subsist 


*  Referred  to  in  testiuiouy  as  Exhibit  E. 
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themselves  for  over  five  months  while  oq  a  saccessful  buffalo  hunt,  much 
suffering  among  them  for  want  of  food  would  have  been  inevitable. 
Had  the  buffalo  not  lieen  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory,  or 
had  it  been  unsafe  to  permit  so  large  a  number  of  Indians  to  leave  the 
agency,  or  had  military  reasons  forbidden  their  going  out,  the  conse- 
quence of  their  being  half  starved  can  well  be  imagined.  It  seems  mani- 
festly proper  that  a  suitable  and  proper  supply  of  subsistence  should  be 
furnished  to  feed  these  Indians,  and  a  fair  and  reasonable  daily  allow- 
ance, sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  nature,  supplied,  so  that  resorting 
to  buffalo  hunting  should  not  be  made  a  necessity,  as  it  cannot,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  relied  on.  When  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing good  order  and  preserving  peace  and  quiet  among  these  Indians 
devolves  on  the  troops,  it  seems  proper  for  the  post-commander,  adjoin- 
ing this  agency,  to  make  known  this  extraordinary  deficiency  in  the 
supplies  furnished  to  feed  these  Indians,  as,  while  the  Indians  may  be 
expected  and  required  to  behave  well  when  properly  fed,  they  ought 
not  to  be  expected  to  be  very  amiable  or  angelic  when  half  starved  and 
suffering  for  want  of  food. 

[Agent  Miles's  letter  uf  May  25, 1877,  referred  to  above.] 

Office*  United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Cheyenne  and  AitAPAHOB  Agency,  Ind.  T., 

May  25,  ld77. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliaDce  with  your  request  of  23d  instant,  I  furnish  yoa  the  fol- 
lowing **  authorized  Indian  ration/' 

Jb  each  100  raUon$, 


Article. 


Beef. 
Flonr 
Coifee 
Sagar 
Bacton 


Quantity. 


300  pounds,  groMS. 
50  pounds. 

4  pounds. 

8  pounds. 
10  pounds. 


Article. 


Salt 

Tobacco  

Soup 

Baking  powder 


Quantity. 


1  pound, 
i  pound. 
1  pound. 
I  pound. 


Twenty-five  pounds  hard  bread  in  lieu  of  flonr ;  one  pound  mess  beef  in  liea  of  freRh 

beef;  five  pounds  lard  in  lien  of  bacon.    Subject  to  the  following  modifications :  That 

n  case  the  supplies  of  any  kind  received  are  not  sufficient  to  last  during  the  fiscal  year, 

hat  a  reduction  of  the  foregoing  ration  must  be  made,  so  that  it  shall  cover  the  entire 

year. 

On  February  2,  1877,  instrnctions  were  received  to  issue  50  pounds  bacon  in  lieu  of 
the  usual  issue  of  fresh  beef  (300  pounds),  '^  reducing  the  latter  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit,''  so  that  all  the  bacon  then  on  hand  might  be  issued  by  the  1st  of  May,  1877. 

Statement  ofsubsiBtence  received  during  fiscal  year,  and  the  prices  paid,  not  inclading  freiglit' 


Quantity. 


37,382 

8.%£S 

30,000 

fil,  936 

6f,950 

SO.  040 

*175 

8,M9 

4,0*20 

44,019 

4.0C0 

3.00l>,0('0 

260,000 


pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 

Eonnds 
arrels 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 
pounds 


Article. 


Bacon 

Baoon  

Baking  powder 

Coffee 

Hard  bread.... 

Lard 

Mess  beef , 

Salt 

Soap 

Snear 

Tobaoco 

Gross  beef 

Flour 


Pi  ice. 


10 


09.60 

OPf 

30 

SO 

04* 

Ui 
50 


01 
04 


I 


1 
2 


per  bbl. 
per  lb. 
per  lb. 
09.60  per  lb. 
53  per  lb. 
64  8  per  100 
97      per  100 


Freight. 


IS  59  per  100 
2  15  per  loo 
2  59  per  100 
2  59  per  100 
2  35  per  100 
2  59  per  100 
2  59  per  100 
2  15  i»er  lOO 
2  35  per  100 
2  59  per  too 
2  SO  per  100 

DellTcred. 

Delivered. 


pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds, 
pounds. 


*  Average  weight  of  mess  beef  342  pounds  per  bill,  gross. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


Col.  J.  K.  MiZNER, 

Commanding  Fort  Reno,  Indian  T. 


JNO.  D.  MILES. 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
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[Major  Mizner*!  tabulated  statement  in  continnation  of  bia  letter.] 


Tribes. 

Men. 

Women. 

Cbildren. 

Total. 

Grand 
total. 

Cbeyennes 

469 

388 

8 

801 

599 

13 

845 

em 

86 

9,115 

1,784 

47 

Arapaboes 

3,94ft 

Apacbea •• 

865 

1,343 

1,738 

3,946 

Authorized  Indian  ration  to  each  100  persoM, 

Beef 300  ponnds,  gross. 

Floar 50  pounds. 

Coffee 4  pounds. 

Sagar 8  ponnds. 

Bacon r...  10  ponnds. 

Salt 1  pound. 

Tobacco i  pound. 

Soap 1  pound. 

Baking  powder |  pound. 

SubstUutee. 

25  ponnds  hard  bread  in  lien  of  50  pounds  flonr. 
100  pounds  mess  beef  in  lien  of  300  ponnds  fresh  beef. 
5  pounds  lard  in  lien  of  10  ponnds  bacon. 

Amount  for  daily  allowance. 

3,946  rations : 

Fonndai. 

Beef 11,838 

Flour 1,973 

Coffee 157J 

Sugar 315j( 

Bacon 394^ 

Salt 39i 

Tobacco 19f 

Soap 39^ 

Baking  powder 19^ 

Amount  required  for  one  year. 


Articles. 


Beef,  groM 

Flonr 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Bacon 

Salt 

Tobacco 

Soap 

Baking  powder 
Salt  beef 


Beqoired. 


Pounds. 

4,390.870 

790.145 

57, 611 

115,399 

143,990 

14,393 

7,196 

14,393 

7,196 


Fnmiahed. 


Poundt. 
3,000,00<^ 

960,  ooa 

91,936 

44,01» 

45,657 

8,849 

4,000 

4,090 

90.000 

35,000 


Lard 

Hard  bread. 


Deficiency  in  fresh  beef 

Deduct  35,000  pounds  salt  beef,  equal  to 


Pounds.. 

20, 040 
84,950 

1, 320, 87a 

105,  ooa 


Deficiency  in  meat  ration 1,215,870 
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Poanda. 

Deficiency  in  flour 460,145 

Dednct  84,950  ponnds  hard  bread,  equal  to 169,900 

Deficiency  in  bread  ration 290,245 

Deficiency  in  bacon 96,272 

Deduct  29|040  pounds  lard,  equal  to 40,080 

Deflcieney  in  bacon 58,192 

Deficiency  ofiw  deducting  $uh8titute». 

Founds. 

Meat  or  beef,  gross 1,215,870 

Flour 290,245 

Coflfee 35,675 

Sugar 71,203 

Bacon 58,192 

Salt 5,544 

Tobacco 3,196 

Soap 10,373 

Eitimated  savinj  from  the  aluenoe  of  2,500  Indians,  toko  received  no  raUone  while  absent  for 

five  and  a  half  months  on  a  htffalo  hunU 

Still  dae  or 
deficient. 
Founds.         pounds. 

Beef 1,237,500 

Flour 206,250  83,995 

Coffee 16,500  19,174 

Sugar 33,000  38,203 

Salt 4,125  1,419 

Soap 4,125  6,248 

Tobwxjo 2,063  1,133 

Ration  of  beefinoseased  May  lS|to  4  pounds  gross. 

Founds. 

Additional  beef  required  to  include  June  30 147,300 

Add  from  deficiency... 1,215,870 

1, 3a3, 170 
Deduct  saying 1,237,500 

125, 670 
Total  deficiency  qfter  deducting  saving  of  issue  to  2,500  Indians  for  165  days. 

Pounds. 

Beci. 125,670 

,Flour 83,995 

Coffee 19,173 

Sugar 38,20:J 

Salt 1,419 

Soap 6,248 

Tobacco 1,133 

Grand  total  defideney  had  all  of  the  Indians  remained  at  the  agency. 

Founds. 

Beef 3,363,170 

Flour 290,245 

Coffee 35,b73 

Sugar 71,203 

Salt 5,544 

Soap 10,373 

Tobacco 3,196 

JBacon 58,192 
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Cost  of  ration. 

Ceo  to. 

1  pound  salt  beef 13 

3  pounds  fresh  beef 4  9-10 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  K.  MIZSEE, 
Major  Fourth  Cavalry^  Comtnanding, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Department  of  the  Missouri^ 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 


Colonel  Mackenzie's  correspondence  concerning  alleged  imuffioiency  of  food 

supplies. 

Heldquartebs  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry, 

Fort  Sillj  Ind.  T.,  September  4,  1877. 

General:  Lieutenant  Lawtou  returned  on  Sunday  evening  ft*  mq  the 
Cheyenne  Agency,  and  tells  me  that  the  Gheyennes  are  much  dn^atis- 
fied  on  account  of  failure  to  supply  them  with  sufficient  proper  food, 
and  that  the  best-informed  white  men,  Messrs.  Clark  and  Rowland,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  unless  the  Indians  have  justice  in  the  matter  of  food 
from  the  government,  there  will  be  an  outbreak  within  two  years. 

I  have  directed  Lieutenant  La wton  to  fully  investigate  this  subject  on 
his  return  to  Beno,  and  will  then  forward  his  report.  I  merely  write 
DOW  to  give  you  the  first  information  I  have,  and  to  state  thoit  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  garrison  should  be  increased  by  four  companies  of 
infantry  this  fall,  and  by  two  additional  compatiies  of  cavalry  in  the 
spring;  and  that,  also,  in  the  spring,  two  more  companies  of  infantry 
Bhould  be  sent  to  this  post,  which  would  make  at  least  six  companies  of 
troops  available  here  at  any  time.  I  write  now  in  ordi^r  that  this  may 
be  timely  notice  for  making  estimates  for  the  funds  for  jiiarracks  and 
quarters  which  this  change  would  make  necessary. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  sure  that  the  fault  of  any  outbreak  among 
these  Indians  will  rest  at  the  door  of  the  government,  and  that  it  will  only 
be  broai;ht  on  by  starvation. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  MACKENZIE, 
•  Colonel  Fourth  Cavalry,  Commanding. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Pope, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  Missouri,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 


Fort  Sill,  Ind.  T.,  September  13, 1877. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  letter  of  instructions  dated  Headquarters 
Fourth  Dnited  States  Cavalry,  Fort  Sill,  Ind.  T.,  September  4,1877,1  have 
the  honor  to  report  that  the  investigation  therein  directed  was  made  by 
me,  as  far  as  circumstances  and  the  time  I  was  at  Reno  would  permit, 
with  the  following  result: 

The  Cheyenne  Indians  are  camped  a  number  of  miles  from  Fort  Reno, 
and  consequently  I  was  not  able  to  visit  them.  I  sent  out  for  some  of 
the  headmen  whom  I  know,  but  they  did  not  come  into  the  post  in  time 
for  me  to  talk  with  them. 
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From  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post,  Major  Mizner,  Foarth  Cav- 
alry, Mr.  Rowland,  the  Oheyenne  interpreter,  and  Mr.  Clark,  the  post 
interpreter,  I  ascertained  that  fall  rations  are  not,  and  have  not  been, 
issued  for  some  time;  no  flour  nor  corn,  nor  anything  in  lien  of  the 
same,  has  been  issued  for  a  long  time,  except  two  partial  issues,  to  the 
Cheyennes. 

Coffee  is  issued  at  about  three  pounds  to  the  one  hundred  rations,  and 
sugar  at  about  six. 

I  was  informed  that  a  large  lot  of  beef  had  been  receiveil  at  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  gross,  per  head,  and  that,  since,  it  had  greatly 
fallen  off  in  weight,  and  that  it  was  issued  at  the  weight  it  was  origin- 
ally received. 

Mr.  Rowland  states  that  all  the  Cheyennes  are  dissatisfied,  and  think 
they  are  not  receiving  what  was  promised  them ;  that  they  would  be 
satisfied  if  tbey  received  what  the  treaty  allows  them.  He  cited  one  case 
where  the  coffee  issued  one  family  for  seven  days  was  use<l  in  two  meals; 
that  his  family  cannot  live  on  his  supplies  furnished ;  and  that  he  pur- 
chases nearly  all  they  get.  He  thinks  the  Indians  are  inclined  and 
wish  to  do  right,  as  far  as  they  know,  but  that  they  have  good  reason 
to  complain ;  and  that  he  has  no  doubt,  unless  they  are  fed,  some  of 
them  will  leave,  which  he  thinks  will  cause  trouble. 

Mr.  Rowland's  statements  are  corroborated  by  Mr.  Clark,  who  thinks 
some  of  the  young  men  will  leave  the  agency,  and  that  if  they  do  they 
will  steal  horses,  &c.,  and  that  an  attempt  to  punish  them  will  cause 
serious  trouble  with  the  balance. 

Owing  to  my  limited  time,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  Mr. 
Miles,  the  agent,  and  this  report  is  therefore  based  upon  current  reports 
and  the  statements  of  the  parties  mentioned. 

I  would  state  that  since  leaving  Reno  I  have  seen  Standing  Elk  and 
Living  Bear,  principal  Cheyenne  chiefs,  and  they  not  only  corroborated 
the  above  statements,  but  assert  that  their  people  are  not  getting  sup- 
plies enough  to  prevent  starvation ;  that  many  of  their  women  and  chil- 
dren are  sick  from  want  of  food.  A  few  articles  I  saw  given  them  they 
would  not  use  themselves,  but  said  they  would  take  them  to  their  chil- 
dren, who  were  crying  for  food. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  LAWTON, 
First  Lieutenant  J  R.  Q,  M.j  Fourth  Cavalry. 

To  the  Adjutant  TouBTn  United  States  Cavalry, 

Headquarters  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry^  Fort  8HL  Ind.  T. 


Headquarters  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry, 

Fort  8ill^  Ind.  T.,  September  15, 1877. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  before  the  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  department  the  appended  report  of  Lieut.  H.  W.  Lawton, 
made  in  compliance  with  directions  from  myself,  and  also  the  statements 
of  there  principal  Cheyennes  made  to  me. 

The  following  is  the  article  of  the  treaty  with  these  Indians  which 
bears  on  the  subject  of  which  they  complain  : 

Art.  5.  In  ooDsideration  of  the  foregoini;  ceasion  of  territory  and  rights,  and  upon 
fnll  compliance  with  each  and  every  obligation  assamed  by  the  said  ladians,  the 
United  States  does  agree  to  provide  all  necessary  aid  to  assist  the  said  Indians  in  the 
work  of  civilization ;  to  farnish  to  them  schools  and  instruction  in  mechanical  and 
agrioultnral  arts,  as  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1868.    Also  to  provide  the  said  In- 
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diaus  with  sabsistence,  consisting  of  a  ration  for  each  individual  of  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  beef  (or,  in  lien  thereof,  one-half  ponnd  of  bacon),  one-half  poand  of  flonr,  and  one- 
half  pound  of  corn  ;  and  for  every  one  hundred  rations,  four  pounds  of  coffee,  eight 
ponnds  of  sugar,  and  three  pounds  of  beans;  or,  in  lieu  of  said  articles,  the  equivalent 
thereof,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Such  rations,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  continued  until  the  Indians  are  able  to  sup- 
port themselves.  Rations  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  issued  to  the  head  of  each  separate 
family ;  and  whenever  schools  snail  have  been  provided  by  the  government  for  said  In- 
dians, no  rations  shall  be  issued  for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years 
(the  sick  and  infirm  excepted),  anleas  such  children  shall  regularly  attend  school. 
Whenever  the  said  Indians  shall  be  located  upon  lands  which  are  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion, rations  shall  be  issued  only  to  the  persons  and  families  of  those  persons  who 
labor  (the  aged,  sick,  and  infirm  excepted).  And  as  an  incentive  to  industrious  habits, 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  may  provide  that  such  persons  be  furnished  in  pay- 
ment for  their  labor  such  other  necessary  articles  as  are  requisite  for  civilized  life. 
The  government  will  aid  said  Indians  as  far  as  possible  in  finding  a  market  for  their 
surplus  productions  and  in  finding  employment  and  will  purchase  such  surplus  as 
far  as  may  be  required  for  supplying  food  to  those  Indians,  parties  to  this  agreement, 
who  are  unable  to  sustain  themselves;  and  will  also  employ  Indians,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, in  the  performance  of  government  work  upon  their  reservations. 

The  ration  as  ^iven  is  ample,  and  tbe  provisions  of  the  entire  agree- 
mi^ut  are,  in  my  jmlgment,  wise.  Dae  notice  was  given  of  the  probable 
arrival  of  these  Indians  in  ample  time  to  provide  against  ary  failure  to 
supply. 

This  is  the  only  band  at  the  Bed  Cloud  or  Spotted  Tail  Ag<»neie8  who 
have  up  to  this  time  complied  fully  with  this  treaty ;  and  I  may  be  par- 
doned in  saying  that  my  position  is  a  very  distressing  one,  in  this:  that 
I  am  expected  to  see  that  Indians  behave  properly  whom  the  govern- 
ment is  starving — ^and  not  only  that,  but  starving  in  flagrant  violation 
of  agreement.  One  principal  reason  for  my  great  desire  to  avoid  return- 
ing to  Fort  Sill  was  my  dread  lest  I  should  be  expected  to  control 
Indians  almost  forced  into  war  by  the  action  or  nonaction  of  other  an- 
thorities. 

The  Indians  whose  statements  are  appended  are  all  men  of  excellent 
character,  and  are  telling,  I  am  sure,  the  precise  truth.  It  would  per- 
haps be  well  to  notify  Colonel  Manypenny,  Bishop  Whipple,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  signed  the  agreement  with  these  Indians,  or  such 
of  them  as  the  department  commander  might  select,  that  the  terms  of 
this  treaty  were  not  being  carried  out  by  the  government,  as  they  may 
have  influence  to  secure  such  result. 

Tbe  c^ise  of  the  Southern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  has  been  long 
very  bad,  and  it  differs  now  from  that  of  the  Northern  band  in  nothing, 
so  far  as  the  moral  wrong  of  the  government  is  concerned,  except  that 
the  positive  disregard  of  a  direct  agreement  is  perhaps  not  so  conspic- 
uous. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  the  Indians  near  Sill,  the  Kiowas 
and  Comanches,  were  without  flour  for  more  than  six  weeks ;  but  that 
extia  issues  of  beef  were  made,  which  prevented  any  serious  suffering. 

I  also  append  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Major  Mizner  com- 
manding Fort  Keno,  explaining  the  importance  of  avoiding,  if  possible, 
any  attempt  to  control  by  force  these  Ia<lians  till  steps  were  taken  for 
their  relief. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  MACKENZIE, 
Colonel  Fourth  Cavalry^  Commanding. 

The  Assistant  Adj^tant-Genebai-, 

Department  of  the  Missouri, 

Fort  Leavenworthj  Kans. 
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Headquabtbbs  Foijbth  U.  S.  Oavalbt, 

Fort  am,  I.  T.J  September  15, 1877. 

Sib  :  I  am  couviQced  that  the  lodiaas  at  the  Oheyenne  and  Arapa- 
hoe Agency  are  being  treated  with  great  iujostice  in  the  matter  of  food, 
from  the  statements  made  to  me  by  Lientenant  Lawton,  as  well  as  by 
the  Oheyennes.  If  Mr.  Miles  has  not  the  floar  on  hand,  all  suffering 
would  be  avoided  by  giving  Indians  ezti^a  beef  antii  arrival  of  stores. 
I  invite  your  attention  to  tlie  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  for  the  removal 
of  the  Northern  Indians,  given  in  appendix  of  report  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  You  should  report  fully  any  violation  thereof;  and  do 
not,  except  in  a  very  extreme  case,  attempt  to  ex>ercise  any  military 
control  over  the  Indians  near  Beno  till  they  are  justly  fed.  That  is,  if 
Indians  from  hunger  run  off  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  agent  to  get 
buffalo,  do  not  attempt  to  cause  their  return,  or  the  troops  will  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  assisting  in  a  great  wrong.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
such  collision  will  arise,  but  it  might,  and  yon  must  use  great  judgment. 
You  should  inform  the  agent  fully  of  this. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  MACKENZIE, 
Colonel  Fourth  Cavalry,  Commanding, 

MAJOB  J.  E.  MiZNEB, 

Fourth  Cavalry,  Commanding  Fort  Beno,  L  T. 


Bq^ort  of  an  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  Cheyenne  Indiam  at  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  made  in  compliance  teith  the  following 
order : 

[Sp«ciA  Orders  No.  190.] 

Headquarters  Fort  Sill,  I.  T., 

September  :»,  1877. 

First  Lieat.  H.  W.  Lftwton,  B.  Q.  M.,  Fourth  Cavalry,  will  at  onoe  proceed  to  Fort 
Benoy  I.  T.|  to  inspect  the  ooDdition  of  the  Cheyenne  Indians,  at  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Agency,  and  will  make  a  report  of  the  inspection  to  these  headquarters. 
By  order  of  Col.  B.  S.  Mackenzie. 

JOSEPH  H.  D0B8T, 
Second  Lieutenant  Fourth  United  Statee  Cavalry,  Poet  Adjutant. 

Proceeding  to  Fort  Beno,  I  T.,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  fore- 
going order,  I  aixived  there  on  the  evening  of  September  30,  and  at  once 
leported  to  the  commanding  officer,  informing  him  of  the  object  of  my 
visit,  and  in  conversation  with  him  in  reference  to  the  same  received 
from  him  the  following  general  information : 

He,  the  commanding  officer,  had  recently  visited  the  agency,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  rumored  discontent 
among  the  Northern  Gheyennes,  the  alleged  want  of  sufficient  food,  and 
the  probability  of  trouble  with  them  on  these  grounds.  From  his  ob* 
nervations  he  was  satisfied  that  the  agent  was  doing  all  in  his  power  for 
the  Indians,  and  was  giving  them  all  the  rations  they  were  entitled  to 
of  the  articles  shipped  him  by  the  Interior  Department  for  issue.  He 
was  satisfied,  however,  that  these  amounts  were  entirely  insufficient  and 
inadequate  to  their  wants.  He  had  heard  of  no  trouble  and  anticipated 
none.  No  complaints  had  been  made  directly  to  him,  or  to  the  agent, 
that  he  knew  of.  He  was  aware  that  there  was  much  sickness,  and 
there  bad  been  some  deaths,  and  also  there  was  rumored  discontent  on 
account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  ration. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  October  I  took  with  me  Mr.  Clarke,  the 
post  interpreter,  and  went  to  the  camp  of  Mr.  Bowland,  the  interpreter 
for  the  Northern  Gheyennes,  and  ascertained  that  the  Cheyenne  village 
was  located  some  twelve  miles  from  the  agency,  up  the  rirer.  I  sent 
word  to  the  village  that  I  wished  to  see  the  head  men  and  talk  with 
them,  and  then  went  to  the  agency.  Mr.  Miles,  the  agent,  was  absent, 
and  the  business  was  in  charge  of  the  clerk,  Mr.  Miles,  brother  of  the 
agent.  Presenting  my  order  and  informing  him  of  the  object  of  my  visit, 
he  placed  at  my  disposal  everything  necessary,  and  offered  every  assist- 
ance in  his  power  to  further  my  object.  Issues  were  then  being  made 
to  the  Arnpahoes.  I  remained  some  time  in  the  issuing  room,  witness- 
ing the  conducting  of  the  issues,  which  consisted  of  flour,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  toba<M30.  Beef  was  issued  later,  from  the  pens.  Sugar  iind  coffee 
were  weighed,  and  with  every  appearance  of  fairness  and  good  weight ; 
but  flour  was  issued  by  guess,  and  aa  it  was  not  probable  that  more 
than  the  allowance  would  at  any  time  be  given,  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  a  guess  could  not  always  be  accurate,  and  the 
amounts  would  fall  short;  and  as  the  amount  to  which  each  indi- 
vidual was  entitled  was  small,  a  slight  discrepancy,  while  not  affecting 
much  the  bulk  of  the  issue,  would  make  a  great  difference  to  an  in- 
dividual. The  sugar  was  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  dark  and  very  wet. 
This  is  the  condition  in  which  it  was  received  by  the  agent,  as  I  exam- 
ined several  packages  and  found  them  all  alike.  It  was  an  article  that 
would  not  have  been  received  and  issued  to  troops  without  the  action 
of  a  board  of  survey.  I  held  conversations  with  several  Indians,  and 
they  informed  me  that  the  rations  were  much  better  now  than  they  had 
been  some  time  previous,  and  that  they  were  getting  more  rations  that 
day  than  any  time  before.  The  only  general  and  serious  complaint 
was  about  the  beef,  which  they  stated  was  poor  and  did  not  hold  out. 

After  the  issue  of  the  small  rations  I  visited  the  beef  pen,  and  wit- 
nessed the  issue  of  beef.  That  which  was  on  hand  and  issued  was  of  an 
inferior  quality.  It  had  been  received  some  time  previous.  I  did  not 
see  any  of  it  weighed,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  weigh  the  beef  at  the  time 
it  is  received,  and  then  issue  it  out  at  the  average  it  weighed  at  time  of 
receipt.  The  beef  I  saw  was  of  very  poor  quality,  and  would  not  have 
been  considered  merchantable  for  any  use.  It  was  irregular  in  size  and 
age,  and  rough  and  poor,  and  there  were  some  bulls  among  them.  The 
average,  I  was  informed,  at  what  they  were  being  issued,  was  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  I  am  satisfied  the  average  would  fall  short 
of  that  from  fifty  to  seventy  five  pounds  per  head.  I  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  from  my  own  judgment,  and  that  of  several  other  persons 
with  me  of  experience  in  such  matters.  This  issue  was  made  to  small 
bands,  sufliciently  large  to  take  a  whole  beef  or  more ;  but  as  the  beef 
was  not  weighed  out  a  band  was  just  as  likely  to  get  a  small  beef  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  pounds  or  more  less  than  they  were  entitled  to  as  an 
average,  and  another  band  a  large  beef,  weighing  more  than  they 
should  receive ;  and  unless  a  band  contained  an  even  number  of  mem* 
bers,  entitling  them  to  an  even  number  of  beeves,  at  the  average,  no 
allowance  was  made  for  the  difference  in  numbers — that  is,  a  band  of 
thirty-three  got  one  beef  and  one  of  fifty  got  but  one  beef.  The  smallest 
band  I  saw  a  whole  beef  issued  to  numbered  twenty-five,  and  a  band  of 
fifty-hix  received  two  beeves;  but  any  Intermediate  number  received 
but  one  head.  I  consider  this  irregular,  and  think  it  should  be  correct- 
ed. More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  further  on,  when  the  issue  to  the 
Gheyennes  is  considered. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Miles  often  during  the  day  with  reference  to  the 
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C/heyennes.  He  knew  of  no  serioas  trouble,  and  anticipated  none.  He 
had  heard  before  the  agent  left  that  the  Gheyenues  had  killed  one  cow 
belonging  to  other  Indians,  bat  as  nothing  had  been  said  about  it  since 
he  thought  it  had  been  settled  at  the  time.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
Indians  did  not  receive  enough  to  eat  from  the  issues,  but  he  could  do 
no  better  under  his  instructions.  He  stated  that  if  he  complied  strictly 
with  their  regulations  they  would  not  be  issuing  half  what  they  were, 
as  the  supplies  furnished  for  this  year  would  not  warrant  it.  He  stated 
that  representations  had  been  frequently  made  to  the  Commissioner, 
but  without  avail.  He  was  very  short-handed  and  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  get  along. 

I  talked  with  the  Indian  traders  with  reference  to  the  robe  trade; 
found  little  being  done.  Both  traders  had  sold  large  quantities  of  flour, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  bacon  to  Indians,  during  the  past  season,  for  tanning 
and  for  robes ;  and  they  stated  it  as  their  belief  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  them  some  of  the  Indians  would  have  starved.  The  traders  buy 
skins  from  the  hunters,  and  have  them  tanned  by  Indians,  and  buy  from 
the  Indians  such  robes  as  they  have  tanned  themselves.  Four  checks 
is  the  price  for  tanning  a  robe,  and  ten  checks  the  price  of  a  first- 
<]uality  robe.  The  checks  have  no  defined  value.  They  are  sold  to  out- 
siders at  sixty  cents  apiece.  An  Indian  gets  four  yards  of  calico  or 
two  pounds  of  sugar  for  a  check,  making  the  check's  valve  to  him  about 
forty  cents.  Kone  ot  the  Northern  Oheyennes  have  tanned  or  sold  any 
robes.  They  were  not  at  the  agency  when  most  of  the  tanning  was 
done,  and  have  no  robes  of  their  own. 

It  is  presumed  important  and  proper  that  the  Indian  should  support 
himself  by  his  own  labor,  if  he  can;  but  it  should  be  looked  to  that  the 
Indian  gets  a  fair  and  just  recompense,  in  the  first  place,  for  whatever 
labor  he  performs.  Besides,  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  kind  of  labor  the 
government  intends  the  Indian  to  support  himself  by,  and  it  is  very  un- 
safe to  depend  upon  it  as  a  means  to  that  purpose,  as  it  is  fluctuant  and 
liable  to  cease  at  any  time. 

The  issues  to  the  Oheyennes  were  to  be  made  the  next  day ;  and  in 
order  to  be  present  during  the  whole  time,  I  repaired  early  to  the  agen- 
cy, accompanied  with  Mr.  Clarke,  post  interpreter,  and  Mr.  Rowland, 
Cheyenne  interpreter.  Issues  to  the  Oheyennes  were  in  progress,  con- 
sisting of  the  same  articles,  and  distributed  in  the  same  manner,  as  to 
the  Arapahoes  the  day  previous.  Mr.  Miles  and  the  issuing  clerk  com- 
plained bitterly  of  short  handedness  and  overwork.  I  observed  the 
issues  carefully,  but  could  not  be  critical.  All  seemed  to  be  correct  and 
proper,  except  the  manner  of  issuing  flour.  In  conversation  with  In- 
dians, they  stated  they  were  getting  better  and  more  rations  that  day 
than  previously;  and  Interpreters  Rowland  and  Clarke  both  told  me 
that  Indians  said  the  issues  were  larger  when  I  was  looking  on  thaa 
when  I  was  not ;  that  they  got  larger  quantities  of  the  articles  issued  ; 
and  that  the  women  were  crowding  and  anxious  to  get  into  the  build- 
ing to  draw  while  I  was  there.  I  then  left  the  building,  and  had  Mr. 
Rowland  go  to  the  rear  of  the  building  and  collect  some  parties  as  they 
came  out  with  their  rations,  and  bring  them  over  to  the  trader's  store, 
when  I  weighed  their  rations  in  the  presence  of  Messi-s.  Clarke  and  Row- 
land, taking  tbe  number  of  people  for  whom  thesy  had  drawn  from  their 
tickets  at  the  same  time,  with  the  following  results: 

**  Plenty  Bear's  "  ticket :  6  people,  7  days,  35  rations.  Sugar  and  cof- 
fee, 3  pounds^  deficient.  If  pounds.  Flour,  16  pounds;  deficient  j^ 
pounds. 
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'^  Ooes  in  the  Willow  "  ticket:  2  people,  7  days,  14  rations.  Sugar  and 
coffee,  1  poand ;  deficient,  f  poand.    Klonr,  5  poands;  deficient,  2  pounds. 

<'  Walking  Woman  ^:  4  people,  7  days,  28  rations.  Sugar  and  coffee, 
2  ponnds;  deficient,  1 J  pounds.    Flour,  8^  pounds;  deficient,  5^  pounds. 

**  Owl ''  and  »*  Red  Neck,"  drawn  together :  9  people,  7  days,  63  rations. 
Sugar  and  coffee,  6J  pounds;  deficiency,  IJ  pounds.  Flour,  28  pounds; 
deficiency,  3^  pounds. 

"  Red  Bird,"  5  people,  7  days,  35  rations.  Sugar  and  coffee,  3  pounds ; 
deficient,  1|  pounds.    Flour,  16  pounds;  deHcient,  1^  pounds. 

'*  Big  Head,"  9  people,  7  days,  63  rations.  Sugar  and  coffee,  5  pounds ; 
deficient,  2^  pounds.    Flour,  16  pounds;  deficient,  15  pounds. 

I  was  afterwards  shown  '^  Living  Bear's"  rations  at  his  lodge,  which  I 
measured  and  found  to  consist  of  about  2^  pounds  of  coffee  and  20 
pounds  of  flour.  He  assured  me  none  had  been  used  since  they  had 
been  drawn,  and  that  they  were  for  13  people  7  days.  I  did  not  see  his 
ticket,  and  cannot  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  his  statement.  I  after- 
wards tested  the  scales  on  which  sugar  and  coffee  were  weighed  in  the 
Indian  issuing-room,  and  found  them  accurate. 

The  amounts  deficient  in  each  case  are  but  small,  it  is  true ;  but  when 
it  is  considered  how  small  the  amount  of  one  ration  is,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  deficiency  covers  several  rations,  and  fully  bears  the  Indian  out 
in  his  complaint  that  the  rations  do  not  last  the  time  for  which  they  are 
given,  even  when  the  full  amount  is  supposed  to  be  issued. 

Being  at  this  time  informed  that  tbe  Indians  had  assembled,  as  I  had 
requested,  to  talk,  I  went  to  them  and  found  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Oheyennes — all  the  chiefs  and  headmen — together;  and  after  informing 
them  of  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  what  I  wished,  statements  were  made 
by  a  number  of  the  headmen,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : 

Dull  Knife,  an  old  chief  and  influential  Indian,  stated  that,  from  the 
time  they  left  Red  Cloud  Agency  to  the  present  time,  they  had  followed 
the  same  road  they  had  started  on ;  that  they  had  a  pretty  hard  time 
coming  down,  many  being  on  foot;  that  they  all  remembered  the  prom- 
ises th  at  had  been  made  them ;  that  they  were  strangers  in  the  country, 
and  had  not  been  there  long  enough  to  know  what  they  wanted,  but 
had  left  that  all  to  the  agent;  that  they  bad  not  come  on  a  visit, 
but  to  live  and  stay  with  their  friends,  the  Southern  Oheyennes ;  that 
to  they  came  down  on  the  word  of  General  Crook  ;  that  they  wished 
get  settled  down  where  they  were  to  live  permanently ;  that  they  wonld 
send  their  children  to  school ;  that  they  did  not  wish  to  commence  un- 
til they  knew  what  they  were  going  to  do ;  and  that  when  they  did  get 
so  settled  and  their  children  to  school,  they  would  begin  to  take  an  in- 
terest In  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  white  man. 

Wild  Hog,  a  headman,  after  a  short  consnltation,  was  selected  to 
speak  for  the  others,  and  said  in  substance:  "Since  we  have  been  at 
this  agency  we  have  drawn  from  the  agent  no  com,  hard  bread,  hominy, 
ric«,  beans,  or  salt;  yeast  powder  and  soap,  only  once  in  a  while.  The 
sugar  and  coffee  we  get  only  lasts  about  three  days,  and  is  issued  for 
seven  ;  and  beef  about  the  same.  The  flour  has  been  very  bad,  very 
black,  and  we  cannot  make  it  rise.  I  have  eight  people  in  my  family, 
and  have  received  about  so  much  flour  at  an  issue  (representing  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds);  and  four  issues  out  of  nine  we  have  received 
no  flour  at  all ;  and  about  so  much  sugar  and  so  much  coffee  (represent- 
ing what  he  could  hold  in  one  hand,  of  each),  and  it  is  all  used  up  in 
three  cookings.  Bacon  has  been  issued  five  times,  and  I  got  for  my  family 
three  pounds.  Twenty-five  beeves  have  been  issued  for  all  the  Northern 
Cheyennes,  and  one  time  twenty -seven  ;  as  a  general  thing  they  wore 
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poor,  small  beeves.  A  good  many  were  lame,  and  looked  as  though 
they  had  been  starved  to  death.  One  time  all  our  beeves  looked  like 
calves;  some  were  very  lame  and  looked  like  they  would  die.  They 
were  different  from  tbe  cattle  we  got  coming  down.  From  Red  Cloud 
Agency  to  this  agency  we  got  plenty  to  eat — beef  and  everything  else ; 
but  since  we  got  here  we  have  been  starving,  part  of  the  time." 

Many  Bears,  Old  Grow,  Turkey  Legs,  and  others,  then  stated  that 
what  had  been  told  me  by  Wild  Hog  was  true ;  and  that  they  had 
thrown  away  all  their  bad  habits,  and  were  going  to  live  like  white  men. 

Turkey  Legs  said  he  wished  me  to  intercede  with  General  Mackenzie 
for  them  to  go  buffalo  hunting  as  soon  as  possible.  They  wished  to  go 
very  much.  He  said  that  they  had  lost  ten  of  their  people  by  death 
since  their  arrival ;  that  he  could  not  tell  how  many  were  sick,  but 
there  was  at  least  one  to  every  lodge;  that  I  could  tell  better  when  I 
went  to  their  camp ;  and  that  the  doctor  had  not  visited  their  camp  to 
see  any  of  them. 

Standing  Elk,  the  head  chief,  said  that  at  Bed  Cloud  Agency  they  got 
pretty  fair  rations,  and  all  the  way  down ;  that  none  were  sick  and  none 
died  on  the  road  down;  that  everybody  was  happy  and  in  good  spirits 
there;  that  the  rations  were  good  and  plenty  ;  that  they  thought  when 
they  arrived  here  they  would  get  the  same,  but  found  it  was  not  so; 
that  the  beef  and  other  rations  here  have  been  very  poor,  and  there  has 
not  been  enough  of  them,  and  that  had  made  them  sick.  He  thought  the 
poor,  bad  beef  had  made  them  sick.  He  thinks  a  great  deal  of  the  sick- 
ness is  due  to  the  want  of  sufficient  wholesome  food. 

Leaving  the  council  I  went  directly  to  the  beef  pen.  Mr.  Miles,  the 
clerk,  and  most  of  tbe  Indians  were  alreaily  there.  Mr.  Miles  told  me 
he  had  just  received  an  order  to  increase  the  issue  of  beef  to  4  lbs., 
and  that  this  issue  would  be  made  upon  that  basis.  He  also  stated  that 
the  cattle  on  hand  were  the  last  of  the  old  contract,  and  that  there  were 
not  enough  to  make  the  issue;  but  that  a  lot  of  the  new  contract  was 
coming,  near  by,  and  would  be  received  and  issued  from.  Presently  the 
beef  arrived — a  fair  lot  of  cattle — and  was  weighed  in,  the  average 
weight  being  933  lbs.  A  deduction  of  twenty-five  pounds  per  head  was 
made  as  the  probable  amount  of  shrinkage  had  they  been  kept  penned 
twelve  hours,  as  the  contract  requires,  before  being  received — they  being 
received  at  once,  as  they  were  required  for  issue.  This  deductiou,  I 
observed,  was  made  on  paper  only,  the  beef  being  issued  to  the  Indians 
at  the  actual  weight  at  the  time.  Thus,  on  each  head  of  the  new  beef 
issued,  the  Indian  was  charged  twenty-five  pounds  more  beef  than  the 
agent  receipted  for.  These  beeves,  as  they  were  received,  were  turned 
into  a  pen  with  the  old  stock,  and  mixed  with  them,  and  the  weight  of 
the  old  stock  estimated  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  head 
added,  and  an  average  struck  which  amounted  to  8S4  lbs.,  at  which  the 
lot  was  issued.  At  this  rate  the  issue  would  be  about  one  beef  to  thirty- 
one  people. 

The  issue  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner :  The  beef  in  a  small 
pen,  the  average  weight  884  lbs.;  the  issue  to  be  one  beef  to  thirty- 
one  people.  A  man  on  horseback  in  the  pen  with  the  beef;  the  Indians 
arranged  in  a  line  outside  near  the  gate ;  and  the  acting  agent  with  an 
interpreter,  sitting  in  a  conspicuous  place,  having  a  list  on  which  were 
the  names  of  the  headmen  of  the  bands,  with  the  number  of  people 
composing  the  band.  The  name  of  the  first  man  on  the  list  is  called  by 
the  interpreter,  and  he,  with  his  followers,  places  himself  near  the  gate. 
At  the  same  time  the  number  of  beeves  to  be  issued  is  called,  and  the 
man  in  the  pen  cuts  them  out  of  the  lot,  and  drives  them  out  of  the 
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gate,  when  they  are  takea  possessiou  of  by  the  ludians  for  whom  they 
are  inteuded.  I  observed  this  issue  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  noting 
the  number  of  men  in  each  band,  and  the  number  and  size  of  the  beeves 
given  them,  and  found  it  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  unsatisfactory 
and  irregular.  There  were  but  few  bands  with  a  smaller  number  in 
them  than  thirty-one ;  none  less  than  twenty-five,  while  many  ranged 
between  thirty-six  and  fittysix.  One  band  of  fifty-four  which  I  will 
take  as  an  example,  received  one  beef — as  the  number  was  not  large 
enough  to  get  two.  In  cutting  out,  a  small  beef  was  the  one  that  fell 
to  the  lot  of  this  band.  Allowing  it  to  weij;h  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  at  which  weight  it  was  put  into  the  average,  actually  just 
twenty-seven  people  receive*!  a  ration  of  beef  each  (just  one  half  of  the 
whole  number),  and  twenty  seven  people  (or  the  other  half),  were  abso- 
lutely without  meat  for  seven  days. 

Bands  fortunate  enough  to  be  under  thirty-one,  or  some  number  a 
little  under  its  multiple,  fared  better,  as  the  amounts  they  received 
would  be  at  least  sufficient  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  weight,  so  that 
they  would  get  their  full  allowance.  This  unfairness  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Miles,  and  it  was  urged  in  reply  that  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  in  which  beef  could  be  issued  ;  that,  ordinarily,  their  man 
who  cut  the  beef  out  of  the  pen,  being  one  of  experience,  could  judge 
very  closely  to  the  weight  of  a  beef,  and  by  issuing  large  beeves  to  large 
bands,  and  small  beeves  to  small  bands,  could  do  justice  to  all ;  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  as  all  Indians  divided  their  stores,  as  long  as  they 
lasted,  among  each  other,  th**y  would  all  receive  an  equal  share  ot  the 
issues.  In  all  cases  of  issues,  when  the  quantity  is  defined  and  can  be 
ascertained  accurately,  it  should  be  done.  Under  any  circumstances 
whatever  the  beef  should  be  weighed  oat  to  the  Indians,  not  only  to  se- 
cure an  equal  distribution,  but  to  assure  the  Indians  they  are  receiving 
the  amount  with  which  they  are  charged.  A  large  amount  of  beef  re- 
ceived to-day  may  deteriorate  materially  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  a 
month  ;  or  it  may  gain.  It  is  decidedly  unfair  to  the  Indian  "that  he 
should  be  required  to  stand  the  loss  in  one  case,  and  the  government 
should  have  the  benefit  in  the  other.  It  was  urged  by  Mr.  Miles  that  to 
weigh  the  beef  out  would  take  too  much  time.  This  is  a  weak,  ungen- 
erous excuse,  and  should  be  no  object  when  a  disregard  for  it  works 
such  gross  injustice.  Besides,  with  a  properly  constructed  corral,  which 
they  have  not,  the  weighing  could  be  accomplished  in  less  time  than  is 
now  occupied  in  the  present  mode  of  issuing.  The  corral  now  used  is 
entirely  inadequate,  badly  arranged,  and  entirely  unfit  to  hold  stock. 
The  mud  was  so  deep  that  the  cattle  stood  to  their  bellies  in  it,  and  a 
carcass  of  one  trampled  in  the  mud  gave  evidence  that  they  even  died 
from  miring.  Beef  penned  here  each  night  could  not  long  remain  fit 
for  issue.  A  debit  and  credit  account  with  each  Indian  was  suggested, 
but  was  not  considered  practicable  on  account  of  the  bands  changing  so 
often.  Then  the  only  remedy  would  be  to  weigh  the  beef  out,  and  have 
a  number  killed  beforehand,  and  issue  to  each  band  the  ditterence  be- 
tween the  live  beef  given  and  the  amount  due,  in  butchered  beef.  At 
any  rate,  some  means  to  correct  this  evil  should  be  resorted  to,  as  I  be- 
lieve that  from  the  manuer  of  issuing,  and  the  gross  injustice  done  to 
some  of  the  bands,  arises  the  greater  part  of  the  complaint  and  discon- 
tent with  regard  to  the  issue  of  beef. 

At  this  issue,  and  heretofore,  the  Northern  Oheyennes  had  issued  to 
them  the  beef  in  bulk  ;  that  is,  the  whole  number  of  beeves  they  were 
entitled  to  were  tnrned  over  to  the  headmen  at  once.  The  objection  to 
this  is,  that  the  beef  goes  into  the  possession  of  the  Indian  soldiers^  who 
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conduct  the  division,  and  the  weaker  and  less  influential  families,  wid- 
ows, and  old  people,  get  little  or  nothing.  Many  complaints  of  tbis  na- 
ture were  made  to  ine.  On  speaking  to  Mr.  Miles  about  it,  he  informed 
ine  hat  hereafter  issues  to  these  Indians  would  be  made  the  same  as 
to  the  others. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  small  number  of  beeves  from  the  new  con- 
tractor, to  enable  the  acting  agent  to  complete  the  issue,  another  lot  of 
beef  was  penned,  and  weighed  the  next  morning  843  pounds,  or  ninety 
pounds  less  than  the  average  of  the  lot  from  the  same  herd  weighed  the 
evening  before. 

After  witnesbing  tlie  completion  of  the  issues,  which  did  not  occur 
until  the  following  morning,  1  visited  the  camp  of  the  Cheyennes,  ac- 
companied by  the  post  surgeon  and  both  the  interpreters,  some  twelve 
miles  from  the  agency,  on  the  river.  The  village  was  located  on  high 
ground,  open  to  the  wind  and  sun,  and  is  as  healthy  a  place  as  could  be 
found  in  the  vicinity,  convenient  to  wood  and  water.  Preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  celebration  of  a  rite  for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  which 
enabled  me  to  see  most  of  them.  The  number  was  large,  and  there  were 
fully  as  many  as  had  been  represented.  I  was  acquainted  with  a  num- 
ber, and  talked  to  them.  They  were  willing  to  take  the  white  man's 
medicine,  and  anxious  to  get  it;  they  complained  that  they  were  not 
visited  by  the  doctor ;  that  when  they  wished  to  get  medicine  the3^  were 
compelled  to  ride  all  the  way  to  the  agency,  and  then  got  only  one  dose 
of  medicine  and  had  to  go  back  for  more;  and  that  most  of  them  were 
unable  to  go  so  far.  Generally  those  who  were  well  were  cheerful  and 
in  good  spirits;  as  they  had  just  drawn  rations  and  had  plenty  of  beef, 
they  were  probably  unusually  happy. 

In  this  connection  I  will  state  that,  in  conversation  with  the  agency 
physician  at  his  office,  he  informed  me  that  his  visits  to  the  camp  have 
not  been  frequent  on  account  of  time ;  that  he  is  occupied  the  whole  day 
at  his  offioe.  His  report  for  September  shows  as  treated  during  the 
month,  l,08i  males  and  983  females — a  total  of  2,067— ;for  various  dis- 
eases, mostly  malarial.  Among  these  are  not  included  niany  sick  at  the 
further  camps,  and  none,  or  few,  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  of  whom 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  sick  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The 
following  remark  appears  in  said  report : 

An  epidemic  of  malaria  fever,  of  uuusnal  severity,  is  prevailing  among  the  Indians. 
The  mortality  is  not  great,  owing  to  the  readiness  of  the  Indians  to  seek  medical  aid. 
My  official  business  is  large,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  visit  the  camps  regularly,  with- 
out assistance. 

There  are  no  medicines  at  all  for  the  ^Northern  Cheyennes,  and  the 
whole  stock  is  deficient  and  inadequate,  especially  quinia,  fluid  prep- 
arations, tincture  of  opium,  compound  cathartic  pills  or  the  ingredients, 
bottles,  corks,  and  iodides.  All  of  the  above  are  imi)erativeiy  neces- 
sary. Fluid  extracts,  on  the  doctor's  last  estimate,  were  ignored  entirely, 
and  are  much  needed.  Estimate  was  made  for  sixty  ounces  of  quinia 
sulphur,  and  instead  sixty  ounces  of  sulphate  cinchonoide,  a  much  in- 
ferior article,  was  supplied.  Quinia  would  have  been  more  economical. 
Of  tincture  of  opium,  an  article  much  needed,  there  is  on  hand  but  four 
ounces  of  the  w  hole  year's  supply  furnished ;  and  the  whole  supply  of 
medicines  is  generally  insufficient.  The  doctor  states  that  fifty  patients 
are  as  much  as  one  man  can  attend  to  and  do  justice,  and  that  he  is 
unable  to  visit  the  camps  oftener  than  once  in  two  weeks.  Assistance 
and  medicines  should  be  supplied  at  once.  The  acting  agent  states  that 
representations  of  the  foregoing  facts  have  been  made  to  the  depart- 
ment, but  without  effect. 
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The  books  of  the  agency  show  issues  to  have  been  made  to  the  Nroth- 
ern  Ohej^ennes  since  their  arrival,  as  follows : 

First  issue,  10  pounds  bacon  to  100  rations ;  i  pound  tobacco  to  100 
rations. 

First  issue,  4  pounds  coflFee  to  100  rations ;  50  pounds  flour  to  100 
rations. 

First  issue,  J  pound  yeast  powder  to  100  rations ;  300  pounds  beef, 
gross,  to  100  rations ;  8  pounds  of  sugar  to  100  rations. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  issues  were  the  same  as  the  first.  The 
fifth  issue  was  the  same  as  first,  except  flour.  The  sixth  the  same  as 
the  first,  except  bacon.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  the  same  as  the 
sixth.  On  the  eighth  issue  two  heads  of  beef  extra,and  on  the  ninth 
six  heads  of  beef  extra.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  statements  of  the 
Indians  as  to  what  they  have  received.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
records  correct  so  far  as  the  articles  go,  but  not  as  to  quantities. 

Since  July  1, 1877,  the  following  articles  and  amounts  have  been  sold 
by  the  Indian  traders  to  the  Indians  at  that  agency:  34,000  pounds  of 
flour ;  1,800  pounds  of  sugar ;  6,000  pounds  of  coffee,  and  about  25,000 
pounds  of  bacon.  These  amounts  were  given  me  by  the  traders,  and 
are  taken  from  their  books.  One  of  the  traders  has  been  out  of  bacon 
much  of  the  time.  These  sales  are  much  smaller  than  for  the  three 
months  previous. 

At  the  Sill  Agency  the  sales  of  similar  articles  for  the  same  time  to 
the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  Indians  were :  No  flour,  no  bacon ;  2,000 
pounds  sugar,  and  500  pounds  coffee. 

According  to  instructions  from  the  department,  the  ration  at  the  Obey- 
ene  and  Arapahoe  Agency  consists  of — 

Founds. 

Beef,  gross 300 

Flour "SO 

Beans 3 

Pork < :.  10 

Corn ^50 

Coffee 4 

Sugar 8 

Salt 1 

Soap 1 

Tobacco i 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  list  furnished  by  the  agent  at  Bed  Cloud 
Agency  to  the  officer  conducting  the  Northern  Cheyennes  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  to  govern  his  issues  on  the  road  to  these  Indians ;  and  the 
amounts  specitied  were  issued, and  fully  supplied  to  the  Indians  with  all 
thev  required : 

To  100  rations. 

Founds. 

Beef,  gross 300 

Flour rbO 

Corn *50 

Coffee 4 

Sugar • 8 

Rice 5 

Beans 3 

Bacon 10 

Salt 1 

Soap 1 

Tobacco i 

Soda  or  baking  powder i 


« 


Hard  bread,  25  ponuds,  in  lien  of  either  flour  or  corn  ;  40  pounds  in  lien  of  both. 
"Hard  bread  in  lieu  of  flour  or  corn,  25  pounds;  in  lieu  of  both,  40  pounds.    If  no 
corn  issued,  100  ])ound8  of  flour. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  compariDg  the  authorized  ration  at  the  Cheyenne 
Agency  with  the  ration  as  issued,  that  the  issue  is  but  about  two-thirds 
of  what  is  allowed,  and  about  one-half  of  the  allowance  at  Bed  Cloud 
Agency,  or  of  what  was  issued  to  the  Cheyennes  on  the  road  down. 

There  are  at  the  Cheyenne  Agency  5,002  Indians,  requiring  for  the 
year  the  following  amount  of  rations,  a  portion  only  of  which  have  been 
supplied — whereby  the  agent,  if  his  instructions  were  followed  literally, 
could  only  issue  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  ration  allowed  as  the 
amount  supplied  for  the  year  is  to  the  amount  which  would  constitute 
the  whole  ration  for  the  year  : 


Articles. 


Required.      Shipped.    '     Deficit. 


Fresh  beef,  gross 

Flour 

Com 

Hard  bread 

Sufrar 

Coffee 

Soap 

Tobacco 

Rice 

Beaiis 

Bacon ■ 

Salt 

Yeast  powder  — 


Pounds. 
7, 30U,  000 

919,500 
912,500 
456, 350 
146,000 

rj.ooo 

18,350 
9.125 

98,250 

54,750 
162,500 

18,250 
9.125 


Pounds. 

No  stated 

amount. 

635.000 

150.000 

16,200 

68,317 

38,300 


2,000 


14.  479 

12,000 

4,140 


Pounds. 


77.500 

73a  lOO 

365.050 

77.6^^ 

34,700 

18,250 

7,125 

98,250 

54, 7.% 

168.091 

6.250 

4,985 


In  conclusion,  I  would  state  it  as  my  opinion,  based  upon  the  observa- 
tions made  at  this  inspection,  that  the  authorized  ration  is  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  Indian  under  all  circumstances,  and  that,  if  he  receives 
it,  it  will  prevent  complaints  or  discontent  on  that  account ;  that  at  this 
agency,  where  the  inspection  took  place,  not  more  thau  two-thirds  of 
the  {Tuthorized  rations  is  assumed  to  be  issued,  and  heretofore  not  that 
much  ;  that  the  issues  are  irregular,  and  that  the  amounts  reported  are 
not  actually  issued  ;  that  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  sicknes-s,  which 
is  aggravated  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  wholesome  food,  and  want  of  proper 
or  sufficient  professional  labor  and  medicines ;  that  the  Indians  them- 
selves have  a  strong  desire  to  do  well  and  act  according  to  their  agree- 
ments, and  are  anxious  to  settle  down  and  receive  the  assistance  prom- 
ised, in  opening  farms,  building  houses,  &c. ;  that  there  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing among  them  of  injury  and  injustice  ;  that  there  are  few  who  are  evil- 
disposed  or  troublesome ;  and  that  no  serious  trouble  need  be  anticipated 
unless  the  Indians  are  driven  to  it  as  the  alternation  of  starvation. 

H.  W.  LAWTON, 
First  Liexitenant  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry. 


[First  iDdorsement.] 

Headquarters  Fort  Sill,  I.  T., 

October  10,  1877. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Depart- 
4nent  of  the  Missouri,  requesting  that  the  attention  of  the  commanding 
general  be  drawuto  the  deficiency  in  the  rations  for  the  Indians  (Arapa- 
hoe and  Northern  and  Southern  Cheyennes),  furnished  to  the  agent  for 
those  tribes  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  entire  report,  though  quite 
long,  will  repay  a  careful  reading-  I  regard  the  Cbeyenne  tribe  of  Indi- 
ans, alter  an  acquaintance  with  quite  a  number  of  bands,  as  the  finest 
body  of  that  race  which  I  have  ever  met,  and  do  not  consider  them  in  any 
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manner  badly  inclined.  These  Indians  have  complied  with  the  views  of 
the  government  in  their  behalf,  and  thas  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  in- 
cambent  on  all  officers  of  the  government  who  are  in  any  way  charged 
with  its  interest  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  use  their  best  endeavors 
that  they  be  prevented  from  great  suflTering,  which  I  am  unable  to  see 
can  be  avoided  if  the  present  allotment  of  subsistence  to  their  agent  be 
very  largely  increased.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  only  just  course, 
and  the  wisest,  is  to  first  habitually  feed  these  Indians  properly,  and 
then  as  habitually  punish  each  offending  individual,  and  gradually 
to  insist  on  their  working.  The  within  report,  in  my  judgment,  gives 
a  very  correct  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  these  Indians,  and  of  their 
immediate  needs. 

From  this  report  it  is  evident : 

First,  that  there  should  be  a  large  increase  in  the  rations  furnished. 

Second.  An  increase  in  the  force  for  issuing,  and  greater  care  in  mak- 
ing the  issues. 

Third.  An  increase  in  the  medical  force  and  in  medicines. 

E.  S.  MACKENZIE, 
Colonel  Fourth  Cavalry^  Commanding. 

[Second  iDdorsement.] 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Missouri, 

Fort  Learenicorthj  Kans.,  October  20,  1877. 

This  report,  made  by  Lieutenant  Lawton,  Fourth  Cavalry,  of  a  special 
Inspection  of  the  Indians  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  near 
Fort  Keno,  and  of  the  supplies  furnished  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner of  issue,  is  respectfully  forwarded  to  Headquarters  Military  Divis- 
ion of  the  ^lissouri,  and  the  special  attention  of  the  division  com- 
mander is  invited  to  it.  It  is  a  clear  and  moderate  statement  of  what 
lie  actually  saw,  and  a  plain  recital  of  what  the  chiefs  told  him.  I  think 
it  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

JOHX  POPE, 
Brevet  Major- General^  Commanding. 


AGENT  MILES'S  LETTER  OF  SEPTEMBER  20,   1878*. 
[Referred  to  in  Major  Mizner's  letter  above.  1 

United  States  Indian  Service, 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency^  Ind.  Ter,y  September  20,  1878. 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  even  date,  and  in  reply  I  mention  primarily,  as  one  of 
the  causes  which  led  the  Northern  Oheyennes  to  leave  this  reserva- 
tion, that  in  the  treaty  made  with  these  people  in  1876  they  were  prom- 
ised as  a  daily  ration  li  pounds  beef  net,  |  pound  of  flour  or  i  pound 
of  corn,  and  4  pounds  cofl'ee,  8  pounds  sugar,  and  3  pounds  of  beans  to 
each  100  rations,  which  promise  has  only  been  carried  out  in  part,  the 
supplies  received  being  insuflBcient.  They  were  also  promised  houses 
for  the  chiefs  and  assistance  to  build  houses  for  others,  cattle,  hogs.  &c,j 
none  of  which  has  been  carried  out. 


*  Referred  to  ia  the  te/^timony  as  "  Exhibit  G." 
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Again,  they  objected  to  the  method  of  issuing  rations  by  families,  as 
tending  to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  chiefs. 

Under  instructions  the  issues  to  these  Indians  were  kept  distiuet 
from  the  Southern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  until  July  1,  1878, the 
appropriations  by  Congress  being  made  separately.  This  seemed  to  in- 
crease the  ill  feeling  which  has  always  existed  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  CheycDnes.  When  after  July  1,  1878,  the  issues  were  no 
longer  required  to  be  kept  separately,  the  Southern  Cheyennes  were  en- 
couraged to  blend  the  Northern  Cheyennes  with  their  own  people,  in 
which  they  were  successful  to  the  extent  of  over  550  people,  under  Liv- 
ing Bear,  Calfskin  Shirt,  Standing  Elk,  Turkey  Legs,  American  Horse, 
and  others,  who,  accepting  this  country  as  their  permanent  homes,  have 
placed  their  children  in  school  and  are  well  behaved. 

The  remainder  of  these  people  under  Dull  Knife,  Wild  Hog,  Crow 
Indian,  Little  Wolf,  and  others  separated  from  the  majority  and  camped 
by  themselves  from  seven  to  twelve  miles  from  the  agency.  These  were 
regarded  by  the  Souther!i|Cheyennes  as  "  seceders." 

On  the  5th  instant  information  was  given  by  the  other  Indians  that 
the  Northern  Cheyennes  were  constantly  stealing  their  best  ponies,  and 
that  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  some  of  the  young  men  of  these 
seceders  had  already  gone  north,  and  that  the  others  were  preparing  to 
follow.  To  the  eud  that  this  ofliee  might  know  with  certainty  whether 
these  reports  were  justified  or  not,  an  enrollment  of  all  male  adults  of 
the  Northern  Cheyennes  was  ordered.  All  those  who  had  atHliated  with 
the  Southern  Cheyennes  promptly  obeyed  this  order,  but  these  discon- 
tents refused  to  report,  making  all  manner  of  excuses,  sending  daily 
representatives  as  bearers  of  messages,  until  the  8th  instant,  when  they 
demanded  a  modification  of  the  order.  ^ 

In  addition  to  frequent  conferences  with  the  chiefs  myself,  I  sent  Mr. 
Covington,  agency  farmer,  on  the  7th  and  9tli  instant,  to  their  camps, 
who  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  promptly  complying  with  the 
order  for  enrollment,  assuring  them  it  would  affect  only  those  found 
absent ;  that  our  whole  purpose  was  merely  to  find  how  many,  if  auy, 
had  left ;  that  measures  could  be  taken  to  effect  their  return,  and  those 
remaining  would  be  in  no  way  injured,  but  left  their  liberty  as  usual. 
Every  measure  was  taken,  in  conjunction  with  yourself,  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  this  necessary  order  in  a  firm  but  friendly  manner,  but 
without  effect,  and  on  the  night  of  the  9th  instant  they  escaped  from 
their  camp,  which  they  had  strongly  intrenched,  leaving  their  lodges  and 
tepees  standing. 

Some  of  their  young  men  were  heard  to  say,  "  We  are  sickly  and  dying 
here,  and  no  one  will  speak  our  names  when  we  are  gone."     We  will  go 
north  at  all  hazards,  and  if  we  die  in  battle  our  names  will  be  remem- 
bered and  cherished  by  all  our  people." 
Very  respectfully, 

JNO.  D.  MILES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Col.  J.  K.  MiZNER, 

Commajiding  Fort  Reno,  Ind,  Ter, 
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Major  Mizner^s  letter  of  September  19, 1878.* 

Headquarters  Fort  Eeno,  Ind.  Ter., 

Septemhbr  19,  1878. 

Sir:  The  attention  of  the  department  commander  is  respectfully  in- 
vited to  the  following  statement  of  the  quantities  and  kind  of  supplies 
furnished  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Indians  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
ahoe Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  and,  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  to  the  amounts  of  the  same  necessary  to  subsist  these 
Indians  to  the  same  date,  that  the  very  large  deficiency  that  must  exist 
may  be  made  more  apparent. 

Total  number  of  Indians,  5,004. 


Amount  re- 
;  tmired  for 
\      tiio  year. 


BacQU.. 
Ikef.... 
Flour  .. 
Coi  u  . . 
Beans  .. 
Lard  ... 
Salt.... 

Suj{ar  .. 
Tobacco 
Soap  ... 


100.  000 

tn,  ny,  :iho 

913.  -230 

913,  230 

54.  793 

iiO.  000 

18,ii04 

73.  05S 

140,  110 

i),  i:i-2 

18,  -204 


Amount  pur- 
chased and 
contracted 

for. 


3,  750,  000 

600,  000 

150,  000 

Notyet  known 

10, 000 

Xot  yet  known 

38,  OlP 

80,  0-28 

Not  yet  known 

10,  000 


Deficiency. 


1,  m),  380 
313, 230 
763,230 


35,040 

66,08d 


8,264 


The  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  comment  is  unnecessary ;  and 
unless  the  deficiency  is  supplied  great  suffering  to  these  Indians  must 
of  necessity  result.  It  has  been  the  practice  and  policy  of  the  Indian 
Department  to  send  a  large  part  of  the  Indians'  on  a  buffalo  hunt  for 
four  or  five  months  each  year,  and  it  is  presumed,  that  with  ?uch  an  ex- 
pedient in  view,  only  eight  months'  supplies  have  been  furnished,  with 
a  hope  that  the  Indians  can  subsist  themselves  for  at  least  four  months 
during  the  present  fiscal  year.  Such  a  hope  will,  I  am  satisfied,  be  a 
vain  one,  and  should  not,  and,  indeed,  cannot,  be  depended  on.  Two 
years  ago  the  Indians  had  a  successfjd  hunt,  and  subsisted  themselves 
for  about  five  months.  A  year  ago  their  hunt  was  a  disastrous  failure, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  Indians  absent  from  the  agency  without  ra- 
tions suffered  greatly  for  want  of  food.  They  soon  destroyed  all  the 
small  gamf)  that  could  be  found  ;  then  lived  for  a  time  on  dogs,  coyotes, 
and  horse-flesh,  until  beef  could  be  issued  to  them  at  Camp  Supply 
to  keep  them  from  starving  until  they  could  reach  the  agency.  Per- 
mission was  granted  the  Indians  to  go  on  a  hiint  in  July,  but  as  no  buf- 
falo could  be  found  or  heard  of  in  the  Territory,  the  Indians  were  ad- 
vised by  the  agent  and  myself  to  give  up  the  hunt,  fearing  an  experience 
similar  to  that  of  last  winter.  Aside  from  the  consideration  that  these 
Indians  should  give  up  the  chase  rather  than  continue  it,  as  tending  to 

*  Referred  to  iu  the  testimony  as  *'  Exhibit  F. " 

tXbis  is  a  palpable  error,  although  "  according  to  copy  "  as  found  in  the  pnhli»hed  reports.  That  it 
ia  not  a  typographical  error,  but  an  error  of  the  original'  document,  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that 
the  remaiinder — the  "deficiency"  in  the  labt  column — is  based  upon  the  figures  as  they  stand,  and  not 
upon  the  correct  figures. 

The  correct  figures,  and  how  they  are  obtained,  are  shown  in  Msgor  Mizner'a  testimony  (page  115} ; 
four  thousand  and  four  Indians,  mnUiplied  by  365,  the  number  of  days  in  years  given  a  total  of  1,826,460 
rations ;  this,  at  three  pounds  of  beef  per  ration,  amounted  to  5,479,3d0— not  5,179,3d0— a  diiference  of 
three  hundred  thonsana  pounds.  In  other  words,  if  Major  Mizner's  premises  are  correct,  on  correcting 
his  figures  to  correspond  with  the  facts,  the  deficiency  for  the  year,  instead  of  being  something  over 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  he  makes  it  to  be  in  this  letter  would  be  something  over  seven* 
teen  hundred  thousand  pounds.— [Stbnoqbapheh. 
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foster  a  warlike  spirit,  and  dlTcrting  theirattention  from  more  civilized 
pursuits,  it  is  well  knowu  that  the  buffalo  have  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared from  this  region,  and  subsistence  from  this  source  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  contracts  made  for  beef  and  flour  to  supply  the 
agency,  and  the  amonuts  of  each  of  the  other  portions  of  the  ration  al- 
lowed these  Indians,  so  far  furnished,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Inte- 
rior Department  did  not  intend  to  furnish  more  than  atwo-thirds  supply 
for  the  year,  or  only  what  will  suffice  for  eight  months,  depending  as 
heretofore  upon  the  usual  buffalo  hunt  to  make  up  the  balance,  and  as 
this  cannot  be  relied  on  the  supplying  of  the  deficiency  above  shown 
should  at  once  receive  the  serious  attention  of  the  proper  authorities. 
Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  article  5  of  agreement  made  at  Red 
Cloud  Agency  September  26,  1876,  published  in  appendix  to  Commis- 
sioner's report  for  the  same  year.  This  agreement  requires  the  issue  of 
1^  pounds  beef,  net,  or  3  pounds  gross,  ^  pound  flour  and  ^  pound 
corn  and  4  pounds  coffee,  8  pounds  sugar,  and  3  pounds  beans  to  each 
100  rations. 


Parcha«ed  and 
contracted  for. 


Supply  for  8 
monthft. 


Snpply  for 
one  year. 


Beef ]  3,750,000          3,647,916 

Corn '. j  150,000  '           607.9^6 

Floor 1  600,000  '           607,986 

Coffee I  38,018 

Sugar 80,028 

BeanB Xone 


48.  640 


5, 179, 3P0 

913,230 

913,530 

73,058 

97,280  1  146.116 

36,  480  I  54,  793 


The  above  figures  show  that  the  supplies  furnished  are  just  about  suf- 
ficient for  eight  months.  The  additional  2/:  per  cent,  of  beef  and  flour 
that  may  be  called  for  on  the  contracts  will  supply  the  deficiency  in 
these  articles  shown  above ;  but  the  appropriation  for  the  civilization 
and  subsistence  of  these  Indians,  together  with  those  at  Fort  Sill  and 
the  Wichita  Agency,  is  only  $240,000,  and  the  indebtedness  already  in- 
curred for  this  agency  alone  amounts  to  over  $135,000 ;  which,  with  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  beef  is  much  higher  for  this  year  than  last,  may 
put  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  to  furnish  further  supplies 
without  an  additional  appropriation.  While  it  is  well  known  that  the 
supply  will  be  inadequate  for  the  year,  it  is  and  has  at  all  times  been  ir- 
regular. Since  the  1st  of  July,  and  until  September  1,  the  Indians  have 
had  little  else  than  beef.  A  full  issue  of  flour  has  been  made  twice. 
The  Indians  are  subjected  to  many  aggravations,  and  men  of  more  gentle 
nature  would  not  be  slow  to  complain. 

It  seems  proper  for  me  to  present  all  the  facts  for  the  consideration  of 
the  department  commander,  that  he  may  urge,  through  the  War  De- 
partment, a  more  kind  and  humane  treatment  of  these  savages ;  if  neces- 
sary, that  the  attention  of  the  President  be  called  to  this  subject,  that 
lie  may  lay  the  matter  before  Congress.  Our  recent  experience  shows 
the  necessity  of  making  good  our  agreements  with  Indians  sent  to  the 
Indian  Territory. 

Very  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant. 

.  J.  K.  MIZNER, 

Major  Fourth  Cavalry,  Commanding. 

Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

Department  of  the  Missouri  Fort  Leavemcorth,  Kans. 


Headquarters  Fort  Reno,  Ind.  Ter.,  September  20, 1878. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  department  commander,  as 
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contained  in  your  telegram  of  the  13th  instant,  directing  me  to  report 
the  caases  that  led  to  the  recent  escape  of  the  Northern  Cbeyennes 
from  the  vicinity  of  this  post,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

The  Northern  Cheyennes  arrived  at  this  post  from  Camp  Eobinson, 
Nebraska,  undercharge  of  First  Lieut.  H.  W. Lawton,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
August  5,  1877,  and  were  turned  over  to  the  agent  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Agency  August  8, 1877,  as  appears  by  letters  addressed  to 
your  office  and  to  Agent  Miles  hereto  appended,  and  marked  A  and  B. 

An  enrollment  of  these  Indians  showed  : 

Men 235 

Women - 312 

Children 386 

Total 933 

With  them  were  4  Arapahoes,  viz,  3  men  and  1  woman,  making  a 
total  of  937. 

Since  that  date  a  few  small  parties  have  surrendered,  and  a  few  of  the 
original  number  have  died  ;  so  that  on  the  Ist  of  July  the  number  of 
Indians  classed  as  Northern  Cheyennes  was  942. 

A  large  part  of  these  Indians  found  friends  and  kindred  among  the 
Southern  Cheyennes,  and  have  affiliated  and  mixed  with  them,  joining 
their  various  bands  and  villages.  About  one-third  of  the  Northern  Chey- 
ennes have  remained  together  under  the  leadership  of  Dull  Knife,  Wild 
Hog,  and  Crow  Indian,  and  comprised  about  375  Indians,  and  it  was 
this  party,  excepting  about  50  persons  under  American  Horse,  that 
finally  left  the  reservation  and  started  north. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained  the  Indians  who  left  comprised  about  89 
men,  112  women,  and  134  children. 

The  general  conduct  and  behavior  of  these  Indians  was  about  the 
same  as  the  remainder  of  their  people,  and  except  the  fact  that  their 
present  location  and  treatment  was  a  new  experience  to  them,  they  did 
nothing  to  attract  special  attention.  They  w  ere  represented  at  all  coun- 
cils and  talks  held  by  the  agent,  expressed  themselves  about  as  the  other 
Indians  did,  but  always  complained  more  or  less  about  the  rations,  and 
particularly  about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  beef  ration. 

At  first  they  wanted  their  rations  issued  in  bulk,  as  had  been  done 
north  but  soon  fell  into  the  customs  of  this  agency  without  special  com- 
plaint. 

After  they  had  been  here  a  few  months,  a  few  began  to  show  and  ex- 
press themselves  dissappointed  in  the  country,  and  to  wish  themselves 
back  north,  but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  a  fixed  or  settled  deter- 
mination to  go  back. 

The  Cheyennes  who  left  showed  no  desire  to  engage  In  farming  or  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  other  Indians  in  any  civilized  pursuits.  They 
rather  kept  to  themselves,  and  were  quiet  lookers  on. 

My  letters  of  April  14,  September  C  and  18,  give  nearly  all  the  informa- 
tion that  can  be  furnished  in  regard  to  these  Indians,  except  perhaps  as 
to  the  ration  issued  to  them. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  the  early  part  of  the  spring 
the  beef  was  very  poor  and  was  much  complained  of  by  all  the  Indians 
on  all  occasions,  and  it  was  really  very  bad.  From  the  Ist  of  July  to 
September  1  the  issue  of  rations  was  very  unequal.  The  regular  full 
ration  of  flour  was  issued  but  twice,  while  beef  was  issued  constantly. 
There  was  but  little  flour  and  sometimes  no  coffee  or  sugar.  A  table 
showing  issues  during  July  and  August  is  appended  and  marked  C. 

I  cannot  say  that  there  was  any  absolute  suffering  in  consequence  of 
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want  of  food,  yet  the  Indians  of  all  tribes  insisted  that  the  ration  was 
insuflScient  and  only  lasted  theni  for  three  days  out  of  the  seven  for 
which  it  was  intended.  Their  continual  demand  was  for  more  beef. 
The  treatment  of  the  Indians  has  been  fair  and  reasonable,  and  I  have 
heard  of  no  complaints  except  as  to  the  ration.  A  few  complained 
about  not  having^^  houses,  stock,  and  farm  implements. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  leaving  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  • 

They  appear  to  be  disappointed  in  the  country  ;  they  found  it  sickly, 
as  they  claim,  without  game,  and  generally  distasteful  to  them. 

The  ration,  meat  particularly,  was  poor  and  entirely  insutficient.  They 
were  homesick,  desponding,  and  disappointed,  and  were  anxious  to  get 
back  to  a  country  better  known  to  them,  and  where  an  abundance  of 
game  could  be  had.  AVhile  here  they  did  not  get  enough  to  eat.  Still 
they  said  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  intended  to  leave  the  agency  or 
to  assume  a  hostile  attitude.  It  was  expected  that  they  would  finally 
submit  quietly  to  the  requirements  of  the  agent,  as  he  assured  them  he 
is  now  prepared  to  issue  full  rations  of  everything,  antl  they  were 
stronglj'^  urged  to  settle  <iuietly  in  camp  near  the  agency,  where  they 
would  receive  the  same  rations  and  attention  as  all  the  other  Indians. 

What  impelled  them  to  their  tlnal  rash  act  is  only  known  to  them- 
selves, but  there  can  be  no  justification  for  their  recent  conduct,  other 
than  could  be  claimed  by  every  other  Indian  on  the  reservation. 

When  overtaken  and  compelle<l  to  submit,  thoy  should  be  completely 
disarmed  and  dismounted,  and  fully  one  third  of  their  men  banished  to 
Florida  or  some  other  safe  place,  away  froui  their  people  ;  and  Dull  Knife, 
Crow  Indian,  Wild  Hog,  and  Little  Bear  should  be  made  special  exam- 
ples of. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  report  from  United  States  Indian  agent,  J.  D. 
Miles,  on  the  same  subject. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  K.  MIZNER, 
Major  Fourth  Cavalry^  Commanding  Post, 

Assistant  xIdjutant-General, 

Department  of  the  Missouri,  Fort  Leavenicorth,  Kans. 


Agent  Miles'  letter  of  September  20,  1878.* 

[Referred  to  in  Major  Mizner's  letter  above.] 

United  States  Indian  Service, 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  Ind.  Ter,^  September  20,  1878. 

Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  even  date,  and  in  reply  I  mention  primarily,  as  one  of 
the  causes  which  led  the  Northern  Cheyennes  to  leave  this  reservation, 
that  in  the  treaty  made  with  these  people  in  1876  they  were  promised 
as  a  daily  ration  I J  pound  beef  net,  ^  pound  of  flour  or  ^  pound  of  corn, 
and  4  pounds  cotfee,  8  pounds  sugar,  and  3  pounds  of  beans  to  each  100 
rations,  which  promise  has  only  been  carried  out  in  part,  the  supplies 
received  being  insufficient.  They  were  also  promised  houses  for  their 
chiefs  and  assistance  to  build  houses  for  others,  cattle,  hogs,  &c.,  none 
of  which  have  been  carried  out. 


*  Referred  to  in  the  testimouy  as  "  Exhibit  G." 
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Again,  they  objected  to  the  method  of  issuing  rations  by  families,  as 
tending  to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  chiefs. 

Under  instructions,  the  issues  to  these  Indians  were  kept  distinct  from 
the  Southern  Gheyennes  and  Arapahoes  until  July  1,  1878,  the  appro- 
priations by  Con  stress  being  made  separately.  This  seemed  to  increase 
the  ill  feeling  which  has  always  existed  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Cheyeunes.  When  after  July  1, 1878,  the  issues  were  no 
longer  required  to  be  kept  separately,  the  Southern  Gheyennes  were 
encouraged  to  blend  the  Northern  Gheyennes  with  their  own  people,  ia 
which  they  were  successful  to  the  extent  of  over  550  people,  under  Liv- 
ing Bear,  Galfskiu  Shirt,  Standing  Elk,  Turkey  Legs,  American  Horse, 
and  others,  who,  accepting  this  country  as  their  permanent  homes,  have 
placed  their  children  in  school  and  are  well  behaved. 

The  remainder  of  these  people,  under  Dull  Knife,  Wild  Hog,  Grow 
Indian,  Little  Wolf,  and  others,  separated  from  the  majority  and  camped 
by  themselves  from  seven  to  twelve  miles  from  the  agency.  These  were 
regarded  by  the  Southern  Gheyennes  as  "  seceders." 

On  the  5th  instant  information  was  given  by  the  other  Indians  that 
the  Northern  Gheyennes  were  constantly  stealing  their  best  ponies,  and 
that  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  some  of  the  young  men  of  these 
seceders  had  already  gone  north,  and  that  the  others  were  preparing  to 
follow.  To  the  end  that  this  office  might  know  with  certainty  whether 
these  reports  were  justified  or  not,  an  enrollment  of  all  male  adults  of 
the  Northern  Gheyennes  was  ordered.  All  those  who  had  affiliated 
with  the  Southern  Gheyennes  promptly  obeyed  this  order,  but  these 
discontents  refused  to  report,  making  all  manner  of  excuses,  sending 
daily  representatives  as  bearers  of  messages,  until  the  9th  instant,  when 
they  demanded  a  modification  of  the  order. 

In  addition  to  the  frequent  conferences  with  the  chiefs  myself,  I  sent 
Mr.  Govington,  agency  farmer,  on  the  7th  and  8th  instant,  to  their 
camps,  who  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  promptly  complying  with 
the  order  for  enrollment,  assuring  them  it  would  affect  only  those  found 
absent;  that  our  whole  purpose  was  merely  to  find  how  many,  if  any, 
had  left;  that  measures  could  be  taken  to  eftect  their  return,  aad  those 
remaining  would  be  in  no  way  injured,  but  left  their  liberty  as  usual. 
Every  measure  was  taken,  in  conjunction  with  yourself,  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  this  necessary  order  in  a  firm  but  friendly  manner,  but  with- 
out effect,  and  on  the  night  of  the  9th  instant  they  escaped  from  their 
camp,  which  they  had  strongly  entrenched,  leaving  their  lodges  and 
tepees  standing. 

Some  of  their  young  men  were  heard  to  say,  *' We  are  sickly  and  dying 
here,  and  no  one  will  speak  our  names  when  we  are  gone.    We  will  go 
north  at  all  hazards,  and  if  we  die  in  battle  our  names  will  be  remem- 
bered and  cherished  by  all  our  people." 
Very  respectfully, 

JNO.  D.  MILES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

Gol.  J.  IL  MiZNEB, 

Commanding  Fort  BenOj  Ind,  Ter. 


B. 


Headquaktebs  Fobt  Keno,  Ind.  Teb., 

August  8,  1878. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  the  Gheyenne  and  Arapa- 
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hoe  Indians  who  arrived  at  this  post  on  the  5th  instant,  and  who  came 
from  the  Red  Cloud  Agency,  under  charge  of  First  Lieut.  H.  W.  Lawton, 
Fourth  Cavalry,  have  been  ordered  to  report  to  you,  for  your  care,  at 
the  Cbeyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency.. 

An  enrollment  of  these  Indians,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  furnished 
you,  shows  a  total  of  933  Cheyeunes  and  4  Arapahoes. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  K.  MIZNER, 
Major  Fourth  Cavalry^  Commanding. 
J.  D.  Miles,  Esq., 

U.  8.  Indian  Agent,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  Ind.  Ter, 


C. 


Weekly  issues  for  two  months  prior  to  the  Highi  of  the  Cheyennes* 

[Xumber  of  IndiaDs,  5,004/] 


Date. 


Jaly  1 

July  b 

July  15 

Joly  22 

July  29 

August  5... 
August  12.. 
August  19.. 
August  2ft.. 
September  2 


Beet,  gross.  Coffee.    Sugar,  i  Flour.  <   Com.     Baoon.    Lard. 


106,113  1 12,43? 


5,247  I  3,537 

106,113  ^ In.Gt'ei 3,537 

10l,fc\>4        1,  U.-i       2,8:W  '  I7,6ci5 3,537 

106  113   1,415   2,830   6,216  11,469   3,537 

106,113  I    h'Zi    17,686 

106,113   1,415  17,6rt6 

13J,,50l    4,522 

106,113.     1,415       2,830    

126.127   1,415   2,830  

106,113   1,415   2,8:M)  12,526   


2,501 


518 


July  1,  354  pounds  salt ;  August  26,  354  pounds  soap ;  September  2.  354 pounds  soap. 
Taken  from  report  of  tbe  agent's  weekly  issues. 


Letter  from  Agent  Miles  to  the  Commissi&ner  of  Indian  AffairsA 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  AasNCY,  Indian  Teeritoey, 

November  1,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  October  16,  1878,  inclosing  an 
article,  clipped  from  the  New  York  Times  of  the  15th  ultimo,  touching 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  recent  outbreak  among  the  Northern  Chey- 
eunes. 

I  have  submitted,  patiently  as  I  could,  to  the  criticisms  of  the  press, 
and  have  in  no  instance  attempted  to  answer  the  unjust  strictures  made, 
believing  that  an  attempt  to  do  so  would  involve  the  expenditure  on 
such  defenses  of  much  more  time  than  I  am  able  to  spare  from  my  oflB- 
cial  duties ;  but  when  a  newspaper  of  the  character  and  standing  of  the 
New  York  Times  joins  in  the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  petty  journals 
throughout  the  land,  perhaps  the  time  is  ripe  and  the  occasion  oppor- 
tune to  embrace  in  one  communication  a  reply  toall^ 

'Referred  to  in  the  testimony  as  Exhibit  H. 
tReferred  to  in  the  testimony  as  "  Exhibit ." 
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Conceding  to  the  late  Colonel  Lewis  honesty  of  purpose  in  making  his 
report  to  General  Sheridan  that  the  Cheyenues  and  Arapahoes  were  in 
a  starving  condition,  living  on  short  rations  irregularly  delivered,  I  yet 
submit  that  he  was  in  no  position  to  know  that  this  state  of  affairs 
existed.  He  was  in  command  of  Fort  Dodge,  Kans.,  a  military  post  dis- 
tant from  the  camps  of  these-  Indians  235  to  250  miles,  and  he  never 
visited  the  Indians  nor  did  the  Indians  visit  him.  His  official  statement 
was  made  on  the  authority  of  one  Amos  Chapman,  a  scout  employed  at 
Camp  Supply,  Indian  Territory,  and  it  is  very  easily  su8ce]f)tible  of  procrf 
that  Chapman  made  but  one  trip  to  this  country,  had  but  little  to  do 
with  any  Indians  except  some  Cheyenne  women  with  whom  he  bargained 
for  purposesofprostitution,  the  balance  of  his  timeatthisplacebeiugspent 
in  carousing  at  Fort  Eeno.  No  blame  attaches,  to  Colonel  Lewis  for 
believing  a  government  employ^,  even  when  that  employe's  reports  are 
mere  fictions;  and  I  state  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proof  whereof  is 
overwhelming,  that  no  such  thing  ever  happened  on  this  reserve  as  these 
i^orthern  Cheyennes  or  any  other  Indians  being  compelled  orobliged  to  eat 
decayed  or  any  other  kind  of  horse  meat,  either  at  the  time  specified  or 
at  any  other  time.  I  furthermore  state  and  can  prove  by  military  and 
ciTilians  of  undoubted  honor,  that  these  Indians  received  a  daily  ration  of 
three  pounds  of  beef,  it  being  issued  in  that  proportion  to  each  one  alike, 
whether  sucking  babes  or  stalwart  men,  and  that  on  two  issue  days  im- 
mediately preceding  their  departure  these  Northern  Cheyennes  received, 
in  common  with  every  other  Indian  on  the  reserve,  an  extra  issue  of 
beef  fully  equivalent  in  value  and  nourishment  to  the  flour  not  issued, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  there  was  none  on  hand  to  give  them  ;  the 
lateness  of  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress  and  the  time  necessarily 
required  for  advertising,  filing  bonds,  and  awarding  contracts,  manu- 
facturing, inspecting,  and  delivery  of  the  flour  at  the  agency  in  the  In- 
dian Territory  by  wagons,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  will  account  for  its  non-arrival  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  Interior  Department,  through  the  Indian  Office,  promised  these 
Northern  Cheyennes  a  dail^^  ration,  as  set  forth  in  section  5,  treaty  Sep- 
tember 26,  1876,  viz: 

'^lu  consideration  of  the  foregoing  cession  of  territory  and  rights, 
and  upon  full  compliance  with  each  and  every  obligation  assumed 
by  the  said  Indians,  the  United  States  doesagree  to  provide  all 
necessary  aid  to  assist  the  said  Indians  in  the  work  of  civilization, 
to  furnish  to  them  schools  and  instruction  m  mechanical  and  agri- 
cultural arts,  as  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1868.  Also  to  provide 
the  said  Indians  with  subsistence,  consisting  of  a  ration  for  each 
individual  of  a  pound  and  a  half  (1^)  of  beef  (or  in  lieu  thereof 
one  half  (A)  pound  of  bacon),  one-half  (j)  pound  of  flour,  and  one- 
half  (i)  .pound  of  corn ;  and  for  every  one  hundred  rations  four  (4) 
pounds  of  cofl'ee,  eight  (8)  pounds  of  sugar,  and  three  (3)  pounds  of 
beauH,  or  in  lieu  of  said  articles  the  equivaleyit  thereof,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Such  ration,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  should  be  continued  until  the  Indians  are  able  to 
support  themselves.  liations  shall  in  all  cases  be  issued  to  the  head  o/ 
each  separate  family  and  whenever  schools  have  been  provided  by  the 
government  for  said  Indians  no  rations  shall  be  issued  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years  (the  sick  and  infirm  ex- 
cepted), unless  such  children  shall  regularly  attend  school.  Whenever 
the  said  Indians  shall  bo  located  upon  lauds  which  are  suitable  for  cul- 
tivation, ra<ioM«  shall  he  issued  only  to  the  persons  and  families  of  those 
persons  who  labor  (the  aged,  sick,  and  infirm  excepted)^  and,  as  an  in- 
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centive  to  industrious  habits,  the  Oommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  may 
provide  that  such  persons  be  furnished  in  i)ayraent  for  their  labor  such 
other  necessary  articles  as  are  requisite  for  civilized  life.  The  govern- 
ment will  aid  said  Indians  as  far  as  possible  in  finding  a  market  for 
their  surplus  productions  and  in  finding  employment,  and  will  purchase 
such  surplus  as  far  as  may  be  required  for  supplying  food  to  those  In- 
dians, parties  to  this  agreement,  who  are  unable  to  sustain  themselves; 
and  will  also  employ  Indians,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  the  performance 
of  government  work  upon  their  reservation." 

The  beans  specified  were  not  furnished,  but  fully  their  value  was  fur- 
nished in  baking  powder,  lard,  salt,  soap,  and  tobacco,  none  of  which,  as 
will  be  observed,  were  specified  in  that  treaty  to  be  furnished  them. 

In  furnishing  articles  in  lieu  of  those  mentioned  in  the  treaty  the  gov- 
ernment complied  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  and  in  a  manner  to  a 
great  advantage  to  the  Indians.  How  far  would  the  three  pounds  of 
beans  daily  to  one  hundred  persons  have  mitigated  the  pangs  of  hunger! 
It  would  not  have  been  snf^cient  to  have  satisfied  one  healthy  man. 

Basing  my  conclusion  on  an  absolute  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  I 
state  that,  in  the  aggregate,  these  Northern  Cheyennes  received  fully 
all  that  their  treaty  entitled  them  to. 

The  single  ration,  as  established  by  the  department,  might  not  be 
sufficient  for  a  healthy  adult,  yet  as  tbe  same  ration  is  issued  to  all 
without  regard  to  age,  babies  included^  it  certainly  is  sufficient  to  sustain 
life  without  any  reasonable  grounds  for  want.  As,  for  instance,  in  a 
family  of  five  persons,  tbere  will  be  usually  one  small  child  who  does 
not  require  meat,  and  consequently  this  ration  of  beef  is  distributed 
among  the  remaining  four. 

It  is  the  improvident  habit  of  these  people  to  consume  the  weekly 
issue  of  beef  during  the  first  three  or  four  days  after  it  has  been  issued, 
and  the  time  intervening  until  the  next  issue  has  to  be  eked  out  by  the 
indolent  with  the  flour  and  small  ration.  All  wbo  occupy  their  time  at 
work  do  not  as  a  general  rule  require  so  much ;  but  those  with  nothing 
in  the  world  to  occupy  their  minds  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  time,  they 
naturally  take  an  interest  beyond  that  of  an  industrious  man  in  the 
gorging  of  their  stomachs.  Therefore,  I  submit  that  the  "certain  spe- 
cific rations  which  were  to  be  given  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  in  consid- 
eration of  their  willingness  to  live  in  the  Indian  Territorj^,"  were  actu- 
ally given  either  as  specified  or  in  their  equivalents. 

It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  while  an  Indian  is  a  tremendous  eater, 
he  is  also  possessed  with  a  wonderful  faculty  for  fasting,  and  can  endure 
greater  privation  of  food,  with  less  real  suffiering  and  fatigue  on  a  march, 
than  the  average  white  person. 

In  regard  to  the  two  or  three  issues  of  coffee  and  sugar  withheld  from 
this  band  and  yet  given  to  the  Southern  Cheyennes,  1  have  to  state  that 
the  coffee  and  sugar  were  withheld  as  stated,  and  under  the  authority 
given,  but  that  it  was  withheld  alike  from  those  Northern  and  Southern 
Cheyennes  who  utterly  refused  to  work.  Under  tbe  treaty  with  these 
Indians  they  agree  to  assist  in  their  own  support,  and  it  was  to  compel 
an  attempt  to  perform  what  they  promised  that  this  measure  was  taken. 
Shall  only  the  government  abide  by  its  part  of  the  agreement  ?  Shall 
the  few  obstinate  Indians  that  may  chance  to  be  located  at  an  agency 
be  allowed  to  ignore  their  share  of  the  contract  with  perfect  impunity 
for  fear  of  creating  a  disturbance?  I  believe,  for  the  good  of  this  class 
of  Indians  themselves,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  many  who  are  better  dis- 
posed, every  good  citizen  will  say,  no.  The  season  for  them  to  make  an 
**  attetnpV^  (and  I  was  willing  to  accept  the  "  attempt " )  to  farm  and  try  and 
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become  self-supporting  was  at  hand.  The  treaty  they  were  governed  by 
required  them  to  work,  department  regulations  required  that  they 
should  work,  yet  tliey  tially  refused  to  touch  a  plow  or  handle  a  hoe. 
Was  not  the  desire  ot  tlie  government  to  enforce  an  obligation  volun- 
tarily entered  into  natural  and  right? 

The  endeavor  has  been  made  by  some  parties  to  fix  the  whole  odium 
of  the  breach  of  contract  upon  the  government,  whereas  the  first  breach 
\vas  made  by  this  band  of  Indians,  in  their  refusal  to  comply  with  that 
stipulation  of  their  treaty  requiring  them  to  endeavor  to  become  6e//-SM«- 
tabling — a  condition  so  much  desired  l»y  every  American  citizen. 

How  far  the  Cheyenne  chiefs  who  signed  the  treaty  of  September  26, 
1870,  represented  the  people  for  whom  they  signed  at  the  time,  1  cannot 
say.  The  government,  under  that  treaty,  liolds  it  as  affecting  every  one 
of  them,  but  not  one  of  the  chiefs  who  left  this  agency  September  9, 
1S78,  signed  that  treaty,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  one  of  the 
chiefs  who  left  informed  me  in  substance  that  he  had  never  made  a  treaty, 
and  had  only  come  south  on  trial  and  under  great  pressure,  and  have 
continually  talked  of  returning  and  threatened  to  return  when  matters 
did  not  go  to  suit  them. 

The  causes  which,  in  my  judgment,  induced  these  Indians  to  leave  have 
been  previously  reported  l)y  me  to  the  department,  and  may  be  sum- 
wed  up  in  brief  as  follows,  viz: 

1st.  Tiiey  demanded  the  issue  of  rations  in  bulk  to  bands^  instead  of 
*'  heads  of  families"  as  provided  by  treaty  and  regulations. 

2d.  Kefusai  to  make  any  effort  at  labor  with  the  view  to  ultimate  self- 
support,  and  the  consequent  withholding  of  three  issues  of  sugar  and 
coflee  only — fully  suppoi  ted  by  treaty  and  regulations. 

3d.  By  their  own  talk  and  acts  they  had  become  so  obnoxious  to  a 
large  portion  of  their  own  peoi)le  and  those  of  the  Southern  Cheyeunes 
and  Arapahoes  as  to  be  forced  to  camp  to  themselves,  thus  barring  all 
means  of  affiliation  and  reconciliation  through  the  well-disposed  Indians, 
and  when  thus  separated  from  better  influences  were  continually  plan- 
ning and  plotting  to  get  back  north. 

4th.  Since  these  Indians  left,  information  has  been  given  by  trust- 
worthy Southern  Cheyennes  that  this  party  of  Northern  Cheyennes 
{937}  transferred  to  this  agency  in  August,  1877,  brought  with  them,  and 
had  in  their  possession  over  one  hundred  Springfield  carbines,  being  the 
arms  captured  by  them  from  General  Custer's  command  at  the  time  of 
bis  death.  The  very  fact  of  these  Indians  having  successfully  secreted 
these  arms  during  their  journey  south  and  since  their  arrival  at  the 
agency,  encouraged  them  in  the  belief  that  they  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  means  by  which  they  could  cut  their  way  back  north  at  such  time 
as  they  might  consider  most  opportune.  Had  this  band  of  Indians  been 
disarmed  (as  I  was  led  to  believe  they  had),  as  all  captive  hostiles  should 
be,  and  dismounted,  there  would  not  have  been  the  least  possible  show 
for  them  to  have  taken  such  desperate  chances. 

Col.  J.  K.  Mizner,  commanding  Fort  Reno,  Idaho,  under  date  October 
25,  1878,  in  answer  to  a  communication  of  my  own  dated  October  22, 
of  same  year,  bearing  upon  this  subject,  makes  the  following  statement, 
viz:  "In  reply  to  your  letter  of  22d  instant,  asking  information  as  to 
whether  the  937  Northern  Cheyennes  who  arrived  at  this  post  under 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Lawton,  Fourth  Cavalry,  August  o,  and  who  were 
turned  over  to  you  August  8,  1877,  were  disarmed  previous  to  their  ar- 
rival  here,  or  by  me  before  being  turned  over  to  your  charge,  I  have 
to  state  that  I  understood  that  these  Indians  had  been  disarmed  previous 
to  their  leaving  Eed  Cloud  Agency^  but  I  had  no  official  information  to 
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that  effect."    Thus  it  will  be  observed  tbat  the  iiopression  was  gained 
that  they  had  been  disarmed^  while  in  fact  they  were  not. 

The  agent  has  been  directly  and  inferentially  charged  with  furnishing 
these  Indians  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  of  a  superior  quality  to 
that  of  the  Army. 

As  to  the  Jirst  Gh'ATgej  I  answer  that  it  is  without  foundation  ;  and  as 
to  the  last,  if  there  was  any  "superiority"  in  the  matter  it  must  have 
existed  in  the  manner  of  handling  thenij  as  the  pattern  in  their  possession, 
as  stated  by  the  Southern  Indians,  must  have  consisted  mainly  of  the 
Springfield  carbine. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  any  thinking  [)erson  could  imagine  that  a  civil 
agent  would  ^ish  or  even  dare  to  place  weapons  in  the  hands  of  Indians 
who  might  bring  them  to  bear  against  himself  and  an  unarmed  force  of 
employes.  The  agent,  with  his  family,  of  all  others,  desires  that  every 
bad  Indian  be  disarmed. 

The  office  of  Indian  agent  was  for  years  the  synonym  for  fraud,  and  it  is 
now  almost  a  hopeless  task  for  an  agent  to  prove  his  honesty.  Each  out- 
break of  the  naturally  wild  Indian,  who  cannot  brook  the  restraints  of 
civilization,  no  matter  what  the  real  cause  may  be,  is  attributed  by  an 
unthinking  and  unjust  public  to  the  agent's  faults.  For  my  own  conduct 
and  actions  in  all  public  matters  I  court  the  most  searching  investiga- 
tion, and  am  willing  to  abide  the  judgment  of  any  number  of  fair-minded 
men  whenever  it  is  thought  expedient  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  this 
agency  and  its  relations  to  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  small  band  of 
Northern  Gheyennes  under  the  leadership  of  Dull  Knife. 
Very  respectfully, 

JNO.  D.  MILES, 
United  St4ites  Indian  Agent, 

Hon.  E.  A.  LTayt, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington^  D.  C. 


Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  A  fairs  to  the  ^Secretary  of  the 

Interior^, 

■ 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington^  November  16,  1878. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Agent  John 
D.  Miles  on  the  Cheyenne  outbreak.  This  paper  is  so  full  and  complete 
in  all  its  statements  that  it  leaves  very  little  to  be  added  to  give  an  accu- 
rate history  of  the  whole  transaction. 

The  first  inquiry  in  order  is  to  ascertain  and  set  forth  precisely  the 
amount  of  supplies  of  various  kinds  due  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  In- 
dians under  the  aj^reenientof  September  20,  1870.  The  total  number  of 
these  Northern  Cheyeunes  is  937.  The  total  amount  of  beef  due  them 
under  the  treaty  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1878,  would  be  014,256 
poun<ls,  or  in  lieu  of  that  152,370  pounds  of  bacon;  the  amount  of  beef 
given  to  them  was  1,151,088  pounds,  to  which  adtl  bacon  and  lard,  10,204 
pounds.  The  amount  of  di)ar  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  treaty 
was  152,370  pounds;  the  amount  given  to  them  was  150,021  pounds. 
The  amount  of  corn  due  to  them  under  the  treaty  was  152,376  pounds; 
the  amount  of  corn  given  them  was  0,702.     The  amount  of  coffee  due  to 

*ItefeiTed  to  in  the  testimuny  as  Exhibit  J. 
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them  under  the  treaty  >vas  12,190  pounds ;  the  amouat  of  coffee  actually 
given  them  was  9,923  pounds.  The  amount  of  sugar  due  to  them  under 
the  treaty  was  24,380  pounds ;  the  amount  of  sugar  given  to  them  was 
20,315  pounds.  The  amount  of  beans  required  by  the  treaty  was  9,143} 
pouuds,  of  which  none  were  given. 

In  addition  to  the  amouut  required  by  the  treaty  there  was  given  to 
them  2,512  pouuds  of  salt  aud  2,483  pounds  of  soap,  besides  tobacco  and 
baking-powder. 

By  the  treaty  they  were  entitled  to  receive,  during  the  year,  supplies 
to  the  money  value  of  $32,316 ;  they  actually  received  supplies  to  the 
money  value  of  $35,204.  This  statement  disposes  of  all  tbeclamor  that  has 
been  current  during  the  year  that  these  Indians  did  not  receive  rations 
tx>  the  amount  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  treaty. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  last  80  Northern  Cbeyennes  who  had  previously 
been  fed  with  the  Southern  Cbeyennes  were  transferred  to  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  party,  increasing  its  numbers  to  1«017,  and  full  treaty  rations 
for  those  1,017  Indians  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  7th  of  September,  in- 
clusive, would  cost  in  money  $8,345.  The  amount  of  rations  given 
them,  exclusive  of  corn  raised  by  themselves,  would  amount  to  $7,743; 
if  we  add  to  that  the  value  of  the  corn  raised,  which  is  proper  to  be  con> 
sidered  in  this  connection,  the  total  amount  of  the  money  value  of  their 
supplies  would  amount  to  $7,991,  or  $352  in  money  value  less  than  the 
full  government  ration. 

In  this  connection  it  would  be  fair  to  state  that  the  rations  for  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1878,  were  nearly  $3,000  greater  in  money  value 
than  the  Indians  were  entitled  to  by  the  treaty  ;  aud  the  small  defi- 
ciency represented  by  the  8352  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill  was  not  passed  by  Congress  until  the  27th  day  of 
May,  and  the  opening  of  bids  for  supplies  tor  the  new  fiscal  year  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  make  the 
purchase  of  supplies  and  transport  them  to  the  agency  in  season  to  be 
available  as  soon  as  the  supplies  were  actually  needed.  Nevertheless 
the  deficiency  in  amount  was  so  slight  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
these  Indians  left  the  reservation  for  the  want  of  sufficient  food. 

It  should  also  be  considered  that  the  government  ration,  consisting  of 
3  pouuds  of  beef  (gross),  i  pound  of  flour,  ^  pound  of  corn,  and  for  every 
100  rations  4  pounds  of  coffee,  8  pounds  of  sugar,  and  3  pounds  of  beans, 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  ample 
sustenance  of  any  community  in  the  United  States. 

Section  3,  page  449,  United  States  Bevised  Statutes,  provides  '<  that 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Indians  to  labor  and  become  self-supporting, 
it  is  provided  that  hereafter,  in  distributing  the  supplies  and  annuities 
to  the  Indians  for  whom  the  same  are  appropriated,  the  agent  distribut- 
ing the  same  shall  require  all  able-bodied  male  Indians  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five  to  perform  service  upon  the  reservation  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves  or  of  the  tribe  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  compen- 
sation, to  be  fixed  by  the  agent  in  charge,  and  to  an  amount  equal  in 
value  to  the  supplies  to  be  delivered,  and  the  allowances  provided  for 
such  Indians  shall  be  distributed  to  them  only  upon  condition  of  the 
performance  of  such  labor  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  agent 
may  prescribe:  Provided^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  maj^  by 
written  order,  except  any  particular  tribe  or  portion  of  tribe  from  the 
operation  of  this  provision  when  he  deems  it  proper  and  expedient." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  law  above  quoted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
agent  to  withhold  supplies  at  times  in  order  to  compel  the  Indians  to 

19  OH 
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work  if  it  was  possible  to  get  them  to  do  so.    No  blame  can  attach  to 
tJie.agent  for  attempting  to  enforce  this  statutory  provision. 

I  notice  that  Maj.  J.  K.  Mizuer,  Fourth  Cavalry,  commanding  at  Fort 
£eno,  has  made  a  statement  as  to  the  quantity  of  supplies  required  by 
the  treaty  for  the  Cheyenne  and  ArapahoS  Indians,  and  opposite  which 
he  attempts  to  place  the  amount  actually  purchased  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  ending  July  1,  1879.  His  statements  are  not  accurate,  and  I 
presume  the  reason  for  the  inaccuracy  is  that  the  facts  in  the  case  are 
not  within  his  reach.  There  were  $240,000  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  the  support  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  the  Kiowa  and  Comao- 
cbe,  and  Wichita  Agencies.  The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  are  entitled 
under  that  api)ropfiation  to  $133,000,  and  there  is  a  clause  in  the  ap- 
propriation act  which  permits  the  Indian  Office  to  use  the  surplus  that 
may  arise  in  any  one  of  the  three  tribes  to  cover  any  deficiency  that  may 
happen  to  either  one.  As  the  Wichitas  contribute  very  largely  to  their 
own  support  there  will  in  all  probability  be  a  surplus  sufficient  to  cover 
a  part  if  not  the  whole  of  any  deficiency  there  may  be  in  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  appropriation. 

So  far  there  has  been  expended  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
$143,329.99,  which  has  purchased  for  them  the  following  articles :  Bacon, 
40,410  pounds;  beef,  3,750,000  pounds;  baking-powder,  1,500  pounds; 
beans,  20,000  pounds;  cofifee,  38,000  pounds ;  corn,  150,000  ponnds;fl  onr, 
600,000  pounds ;  hominy,  2,500  pounds ;  lard,  10,000  pounds;  salt,  15,000 
pounds;  soap,  10,000  pounds;  sugar,  80,028  pounds;  tea,  50  pounds 
tobacco,  4,500  pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  beef  purchased  above,  we  are  entitled 
under  the  contract  to  call  ior  25  per  cent,  more,  which  would  make  the 
total  amount  of  beef  available  for  the  year  under  the  contract  4,787,500 
pounds,  an  amount  of  beef  which  will  be  quite  sufficient  tor  the  purposes 
of  the  agency. 

Maj.  J.  K.  Mizner,  by  his  want  of  familiarity  with  the  subject,  is  /ed*iuto 
a  serious  error  in  his  published  statement,  by  his  assumption  that  the 
treaty  calls  for  both  beef  and  bacon,  when,  in  fact,  it  calls  only  for  beef 
or  bacon,  and  it  is  also  determined  by  the  treaty  that  one«half  pound  of 
bacon  is  equivalent  to  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  beef  net  or  to  three 
pounds  of  beef  gross;  and  by  his  method  of  figuring  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  deficiency  under  the  treaty  so  far,  in  the  par- 
chases  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  2,807,421  pounds  of  supplies.  AVe 
have  at  present  purchased  within  464,774  pounds  of  the  aggregate 
weight  of  the  supplies  called  for  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  and  this  is 
based  upon  the  highest  actual  number  of  Indians  that  have  been  fed  at 
any  time  at  the  agency.  We  are  entitled  under  the  beef  contract  to  call 
for  an  additional  quantity  of  937,500  pounds,  which  when  taken  will  make 
472,000  pounds  more  than  the  treaty  requires. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  amount  of  supplies 
called  for  by  the  treaty  for  the  largest  number  of  Indians  ever  fed  at 
the  agency,  and  also  showing  the  amount  actually  purchased  so  far  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 
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Sapplies  Oftlled  for  by  treaty.       Supplies  actually  purchased. 

Beef  or  its  eqaivaleot  in  bacon. . .  4, 542,  r)62  poands  gross.        4, 787, 500  pounds  iri'089<' 

Flour 757,085             •*                     600,000  '' 

Coflfee 60,566            "                      aH,000  " 

Sugar 121,132            "                      80,028  " 

Beans *  45,422            "                      20.000  « 

Corn 757,085             «*                     150,000  '* 

Hominy 2,500  " 

Lard 10,000  '' 

Soap 10,000  " 

Salt 15,000  " 

Tobacco 4,500  " 

Baking-nowder 1,500  " 

Tea..-.! 50  " 

Total.-.- 6,283.852  5, 719, 078  poands. 

Provided  to  be  called  for  under  contract  for  beef 937, 500      . " 

6, 656, 578        « 

Major  Miziier  farther  states  that  <<  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
and  the  early  part  of  spring  the  beef  was  very  poor,  and  was  complained 
of  by  the  Indians ;  it  was  really  bad."  And  yet  it  was  accepted  by 
Lieat.  William  Morrison,  a  military  officer  ander  Major  Mizner,  detailed 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  Indians  had  good  merchantable  beef 
cattle  issaed  to  them.  Major  Mizner  farther  states  that  from  the  1st  of 
July  to  the  Ist  of  September  ^^  the  rations  lasted  for  three  of  the  seven 
days."  Undoubtedly  they  did  last  for  three  days,  and  while,  in  fact, 
they  were  snfficient  for  seven  days.  Major  Mizner  intended  to  have  it 
inferred  that  they  were  snfficient  tor  only  three  days.  In  order  to  as- 
certain that  such  was  the  fact,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  visit  the 
lodges  of  over  5,000  Indians  and  take  a  detailed  inventory  of  their  food 
supply.  In  opposition  to  such  a  random  statement,  which  has  been 
quoted  with  his  other  assertions,  are  the  facts  given  herewith  of  the  daily 
ration  issued  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  at  the  agency. 

Major  Mizner  says  further,  "  If  they  [the  Indians]  are  left  with  the 
means  to  go  to  war,  we  simply  sleep  on  a  volcano."  '*  I  have  also  to  ask 
that  any  Indians  sent  from  the  north  to  this  department  be  disarmed 
and  dismounted  before  being  sent  here."  It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the 
military  authorities  to  disarm  and  dismount  the  Indians.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  civil  agent,  nor  has  he  the  power,  to  disarm  and  dismount; 
and  the  fact  that  these  Indians  had  arms  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of 
the  agent,  as  has  been  charged,  but  the  blame  rests  elsewhere. 

The  statements  to  which  this  letter  is  a  reply  in  detail  are  of  the  same 
character  as  the  unfounded  assertions  put  forth  almost  daily  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  and  I  would  respectfully  submit 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for  officers  in  government  service  to  as- 
certain the  facts  in  each  and  every  case  before  making  unwarranted 
publications. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  HAYT, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  C.  ScHUEZ, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


SICKNESS  AND  MEDICINES. 

AGENT^S  ESTIMATE  OF  MEDICINES  NEEDED  FOR  1878. 

[The  document  earliest  in  date  of  the  large  number  furnished  the 
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committee  by  the  Indian  Office  and  by  Agent  Miles  was  the  latter's 
estimate  of  the  medical  supplies  needed  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30, 1878.  This  document,  however,  contains  nothing  pertinent  to  this 
investigation,  nuless  it  be  the  fact  discoverable  on  analysis  of  the  docu- 
ment that  the  amount  estimated  of  medihines  of  all  kinds  was  very 
much  less  than  the  same  agent  estimated  for  the  succeeding  year.] 

THE  AGENTS  ESTIMATE  FOR  1879. 

[Agent  Miles's  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1879,  was 
accompanied  by  the  following  letters  of  explanation  and  appeal:] 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indian  Agency, 

Darlington^  I.  T.,  May  12, 1878. 

Sir  :  In  snbmitting  my  annual  estimate  for  medical  supplies  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  make  some  explanations.  I 
find  by  reference  to  the  circular  of  instructions  relating  to  medical  sup- 
plier, issued  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  United 
States  Indian  agents,  that  I  am  required  to  base  my  estimates  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal^  ear  upon  the  specific  quantities  consumed  during  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  I  would  respectfully  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  such  an 
estimate  would  fall  far  short  of  the  actual  requirements  in  case  of  this 
agency.  During  the  present  fiscal  year  I  have  been  constantly  embar- 
rassed for  want  of  proi)er  and  sufficient  medicine,  and  have  been 
obliged  frequently  to  substitute  and  extemporize  greatly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  service ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  the  post 
surgeon  at  Fort  Beuo,  I.  T.,  who  kindly  loaned  me  a  limited  quantity 
of  such  medicines  as  were  imperatively  necessary,  it  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  have  successfully  treated  many  cases. 

I  would  respectfully  state  that  I  consider  the  inclosed  estimate  none 
too  large  to  meet  the  actual  wants  of  5,000  Indians  and  52  white  em- 
ployes, and  that  any  material  reduction  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  the  medical  arm  of  the  service. 
Respectfully, 

LAWRENCE  A.  E.  HODGE,  M.  D. 

John  D.  Miles, 

United  States  Indian  Agent^ 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indian  Agency^  L  T. 

[IndorBement.] 

Office  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  agency,  I.  T., 

May  13,  1878. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. The  proper  treatment  of  disease  is  a  subject  of  such  paramount 
importance  that  it  is  believed  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter of  adequate  supplies  of  proper  remedies  to  the  attention  of  the 
department  to  insure  a  full  supply  of  all  the  different  articles  asked  for. 

JNO.  D.  MILES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  estimate  which  accompanied  the  preceding  letter  asked  (among 
other  articles)  for 

Cinchona,  fluid  extract  of  (with  aromatics),  in  ei^ht-ouDce  bottles 80  oz. 

Qninia,  sulphate  of,  In  one  •ounce  bottles,  or  compressed  in  tin 267  oz. 

Cinchona,  F.E 64  oz. 

DB.  HOOD'S  EfiVISION  OF  BSTQAAI^. 

The  preceding  estimate  of  Agent  Miles  was  revised  after  being  seat 
to  Washington  (see  testimony  of  E.  J.  Brooks)  by  Dr.  Hood,  of  the 
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Pension  Office.    This  revised  estimate  inoladed  (amang  other  things)  a 
reduced  quantity  of  anti-malarial  remedies,  as  follows  : 

CiDohona,  flaid  extract  of  (with  aromatioa),  Id  eight-oance  bottles 84  oz. 

CincboDidia    • 75  oz. 

Qainia,  Bolphate  of,  in  one-oonce  bottlea,  or  compressed  in  tins 75  oz. 

This  revised  estimate  by  Dr.  Hood  was  embraced  in  and  made  a  part 
of  the  *' Jadwin  contract,''  hereinafter  referred  to. 

THE  JADWIN  CONTRACT. 

[Bids  were  advertised  for  and  made ;  and  were  opened  in  New  York 
on  the  18th  ot  June  (see  testimony  of  E.  J.  Brooks).  The  contract  was 
awarded  to  Orlando  H.  Jadwin  ;  the  following  being  the  essential  por- 
tions of  said  contract:] 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  30th  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  by  and  between  E.  A.  Hayt, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Orlando  H.  Jadwin,  of  Brook- 
lyn, Kings  County,  New  York,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  himself, 
his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  witnesseth  : 

That  the  said  parties  have  covenanted  and  agreed,  and  by  these 
presents  do  covenant  and  agree,  to  and  with  each  other,  as  follows : 

Article  1.  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  himself,  his 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  hereby  a<;rees  to  furnish  and  de- 
liver, in  the  government  warehouse,  or  such  other  place  or  places  in  the 
city  of  New  York  as  may  be  designated  by  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  to  such  agent  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  designated  to  receive 
the  same,  and  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  hereof,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  advertisement  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part, 
dated  May  24th,  1878,  hereto  attached,  and  which  is  made  a  part  of  this 
agreement,  such  of  the  articles  named  in  the  said  schedule  as  may  not 
be  stricken  therefrom  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  before  he  signs  this 
agreement. 

Article  2.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part,  however,  reserves  the 
right  to  require  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  either  case,  of  any  of  the  goods  or  supplies  than  that  speci- 
fied in  the  said  schedule,  at  the  price  or  prices  therein  stated. 

Article  3.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  pay,  or  cause  to 
be  paid,  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs,  executors,  or 
administrators,  for  all  the  goods  and  supplies  received  under  this  agree- 
ment, at  the  rate  or  price  affixed  to  each  article  desisrnated  in  said 
schedule;  payment  to  be  made  on  presentation,  at  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  of  invoices  of  the  goods  received  after  the  same  shall  have  been 
properly  approved. 

Article  4.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  that  all  goods 
or  supplies  to  be  furnished  under  this  agreement  shall  be  properly 
packed  and  marked,  ready  for  shipment,  according  to  directions,  which 
will  be  given  by  said  party  of  the  first  part. 

Article  5.  That  it  is  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that 
all  goods  or  supplies  offer^  for  acceptance  under  this  agreement  shall 
be  inspected  by  the  samples  thereof  submitted  with  the  proposals  by 
persons  properly  designated  for  that  purpose,  &c.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Article  6.  That  it  is  agreed,  however,  that,  before  the  United  States 
shall  be  bound  by  this  agreement,  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
furnish  a  joint  and  several  bond,  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
duly  executed,  with  two  or  more  good  and  sufficient  sureties ;  said  bond 
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to  be  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  this  agreement,  in  all 
its  particulars,  by  the  said  party  of  the  second  part. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  have  hereunto  subscribed  their 
names  and  affixed  their  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

E.  A.  HAYT,  [SEAL.] 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^ 

For  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
Witness : 

John  A.  Beckwith. 
A  F  Oentes 

ORLANDO  H.  JADWIN.    [seal.] 
N.  K.  Barnxjm. 
Abm.  E.  Eable. 

A  list  of  the  articles  to  be  furnished  to  the  government — not  alone  for 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians,  but  for  all  the  Indians  in  its 
charge,  except  possibly  those  on  the  Pacific  coast  (see  testimony  of  E. 
J.  Brooks) — was  incorporated  in  this  contract,  including,  among  other 
articles — 

OODCW. 

Cinchona,  fluid  extract  of  (with  aromatios),  in  eight-ounce  bottles 964 

Cinchonidia,  sulphate  of 390 

Qninia,  sulphate  of,  in  one-ounce  bottles,  or  compressed  in  tins 382 

[Upon  the  back  of  this  contract  were  the  following  indorsements:] 

.  Articles  of  agreement  for  the  delivery  of  goods  or  supplies,  between  A. 
E.  Hayt,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Orlando  H.  Jadwin,  for 
medical  supplies.  Dated  July  30,  1878.  Expires  June  30,  1879. 
Bonds,  $5,000. 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  August  17,  1878. 

The  within  contract  is  examined  and  approved. 

B.  RUSH  ROBERTS, 
B.  M.  KINGSLBY, 

Executive  Committee. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  24,  1878. 

The  action  of  the  executive  committee  is  hereby  sustained. 

A.  BELL, 
Acting  Secretary, 

Notification  of  approval. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D,  C,  August  26,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  to  notify  yon  of  the  approval,  by  the  proper  authorities, 
of  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  by  this  office  and  Orlando  H. 
Jadwin,  dated  July  30, 1878,  for  medical  supplies. 

B.  A.  HAYT, 
Commissioner* 
E.  Seward, 
Nos.  61  and  63  Wooster  st,  N.  Y. 
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AGENT  MILES'S  APPEALS  FOR  MEDICINES. 

[Before  the  mediciues  ander  the  Jadwin  contract  were  delivered — 
even  befoi*e  it  was  approved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Indian  Commissioners  and  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 
Agent  Miles  had  made  repeated  representations  of  his  lack  of  medicines, 
and  appeals  that  they  be  furnished.  Below  are  extracts  from  bis 
monthly  reports  and  other  letters  bearing  upon  this  point:] 

[From  monthly  report  dated  July  1, 1878.] 

*  *  *  The  season  of  greatest  malarial  sickness  is  at  hand,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  of  sickness  from  that  source  is  noted.  A  lack 
of  sufficient  remedies  is  the  only  obstacle  to  a  successful  treatment  of 
this  disease  by  the  agency  physician. 

[On  the  3d  of  August,  Agent  Miles  telegraphed  to  the  department  for 
one  hundred  ounces  of  quinine.  The  dispatch  itself  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  department  records — only  a  memorandum  that  a  dispatch 
to  that  effect  was  received.] 

[From  monthly  report  dated  Aagnat  5.] 

The  sanitary  report  herewith  transmitted  shows  over  one  hundred 
cases  of  sickness  successfully  treated  ;  but  the  number  treated  shows 
only  a  portion  of  those  applying  for  treatment.  Fully  as  many  if  not 
mose  cases  have  been  turned  away,  by  reason  of  the  si:u)ply  of  proper 
remedies  being  completely  exhausted,  so  that  the  agency  dispensary 
presents  only  a  beggarly  array  of  empty  shelves,  and  the  good  resulting 
from  the  successful  practice  is  more  than  overcome  by  reiterated  refu- 
sals to  render  medical  aid. 

A  SMALL  SUPPLY  OF  QUININE  FURNISHED. 

[On  the  10th  of  August,  Hon.  E.  M.  Kingsley  was  requested  to  par-' 
chase  and  forward  to  the  Indians  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
Agency  and  other  agency  a  small  supply  of  quinine,  as  appears  by  the 
following  letter:] 

Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

Washington,  August  10, 1878. 

Sir:  Authority  having  been  granted  by  the  honorable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  purchase,  in  open  market,  of  one  hundred  ounces 
of  quinine,  I  will  thank  you  to  attend  to  the  matter,  and  have  sixty 
ounces  packed,  marked  ^'  U.  S.  Indian  Agent,  Wichita  Agency,  Indian 
Territory,  via  Wichita,  Kansas,"  twenty-five  ounces  **  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  via  Wichita,  Kansas,"  and  fifteen 
ounces  '^  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  via  Baxter  Springs,  Kan* 
sas,"  and  ship  per  express. 

Have  the  parties  from  whom  you  purchase  to  pay  express  charges 
and  include  the  same  in  their  account,'Jnvoices  of  which  must  be  made 
in  quadruplicate. 

Very  respectfully, 

WM.  M.  LEEDS, 

Acting  Oammissionen. 
Eo2,  E.  M.  Kingsley, 

30  Clinton  Place^  Ifetc  York  City. 
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[On  the  14th  of  Aagast,  the  iDdian  Office  telegraphed  to  William 
Nicholson,  superintendent  of  Indian  afifairs  at  Lawrence,  Eans.,  as 
follows :] 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

August  14, 1878. 

Wm.  Nicholson, 

LmprencCj  Kans. : 

Bay  ten  ounces  quinine  for  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  and  ship  by  ex- 
press.   Send  invoice  and  express  receipt  here. 

E.  A.  HAYT, 
Commissioner. 


MORE  APPEALS  FROM  AGENT  MILBS. 
TExtract  from  letter  of  Aur.  16^  1878.]^ 

On  May  13, 1878,  an  estimate  of  medical  supplies  was  forwarded  to 
your  office ;  and  on  August  3,  a  telegram  was  sent  advising  of  a  great 
amount  of  malarial  sickness,  many  deaths,  and  continuing  request  for 
an  immediate  supply  of  one  hundred  ounces  of  quinine.  To  neither 
estimate  or  telegram  has  any  response  been  received  to  date.  Atten- 
tion was  also  calle<l  to  this  matter  in  monthly  report  of  July,  1878. 

With  over  five  thousand  Indians  to  care  for,  the  supply  of  medicine 
ftimished  this  agency  is  not  one-half  as  great  in  quantity  nor  near  as 
various  in  character  as  that  furnished  Fort  Heno  by  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  with  only  one-twentieth  of  the  number  of  persons  to 
care  for.  Many  deaths  have  already  occurred  from  a  lack  of  proper 
remedies,  and  so  completely  exhausted  is  the  supply  of  medicine  that 
the  agency  physician  has  been  obliged  to  close  his  dispensary.  Not 
one  grain  of  any  antimalarial  medicine  has  been  on  hand  the  present 
quarter;  the  liberality  of  the  post  has  been  tried  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
whole  stock  of  the  stores  borrowed  and  dispensed ;  and  now  we  can 
only,  as  quietly  as  we  can,  see  many  die,  who  could  have  lived  had  the 
proper  remedies  been  available.  Cannot  something  be  done  imme- 
diately T 

[Extract  from  the  letter  of  Aagast  21,  1876.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  this  day,  by  express,  of 
ten  ounces  of  quinine,  purchased  by  Dr.  Wm.  Nicholson,  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  pursuant  to  your  instructions. 

The  demand  at  present  for  malarial  antidotes  is  so  great  that  this  sup- 
ply will  only  last  one  week. 

[Extract  from  moDthly  report,  September  2, 1878.] 

In  accordance  with  department  reqniremeuts,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  my  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  month  of 
August,  1878. 

The  past  month  has  been  characterized  by  the  absence  of  any  quantity 
of  rain,  intense  heat,  and  great  prevalence  of  malarial  disease  of  a  very 
malignant  type.    In  consequence  the  mortality  has  been  large,  but  as 

*  Referred  to  in  testimony  as  '^  Exhibit  D.'' 
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yet  it  has  beem  impossible  to  obtain  the  exact  number  of  deaths. 
Folly  one-half  of  all  the  Indians  have  been  under  treatment  for  fever 
and  ague  of  greater  or  less  violence;  and  the  absence  (on  account  of 
exhaustion  for  a  time)  of  every  kind  of  malarial  remedies  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  deaths  of  those  who  doubtless  could  have  recovered  with 
proper  treatment.  During  the  month  the  agency  physician  received  95 
ounces  of  quinine  by  express.  This  reached  the  agency  the  past  week, 
and  at  date  of  this  writing  but  25  ounces  remain  unexpended,  and  the 
demand  is  still  great. 


the  indian  office  hurries  up  jadwin. 

Washington,  D.  C, 

September  24, 1878, 

Seward,  61  Wooster  Street^  New  York  City : 

Jadwin  must  make  immediate  deliveries  under  his  contract,  or  else 
we  must  buy  at  his  expense.  See  McKesson  &  Bobbins  and  get  their 
prices  ae  compared  with  Jad win's.  No  further  delay  will  be  tolerated^ 
as  the  thirty  days  specified  in  the  contract  are  up.    iieport  at  once. 

WM.  M.  LEEDS, 
Acting  CommisBtaner. 


MORE  APPEALS  FOR  MEDICINE. 
[From  moDthly  report  dated  September  30,  1678.] 

Office  United  States  Indian  Aobnt. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  of  affairs  at  this 
agency  for  the  month  of  September,  1878. 

The  past  month  has  been  characterized  by  the  continued  prevalence 
of  malarial  diseases  among  the  Indiana  and  employes,  and  as  the  bal- 
ance of  quinine  remaining  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  was 
soon  exhausted,  and  no  other  medicines  were  received  from  the  depart- 
ment during  the  month,  there  has  been  much  suffering  and  some  deaths. 
The  Indians  inform  me  that  in  every  instance  where  the  agency  physi- 
cian has  been  able  to  administer  quinine  in  sufficient  quantities  the 
patients  have  recovered ;  while  on  the  other  hand  many  of  those  who 
have  failed  to  receive  such  treatment  have  suffered  much  and  long,  and 
some  have  died.  These  Indians  seem  to  have  no  reliable  specific  for  chills 
and  fever  amomg  their  own  list  of  medicines,  while  they  have  for  some 
other  diseases,  snake-bites,  &c.  The  absence  of  the  annual  supply  of 
medicine  during  the  malarial  season  of  the  year  is  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  is  a  source  of  discontent  among  the  Indians. 


^  [Letter  fVom  Saperintendent  Nicholson.] 

Office  op  Indian  Affairs, 

Central  Superintsndbngt, 
Lawrence  J  Kan%,^  October  9,  1877. 
Hon.  E.  A.  Hayt, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  AfairSj  Washington,  D.  0.  ; 

I  transmit  herein  a  letter  from  the  physician  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
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Arapahoe  Agency,  I.  T.,  indorsed  by  Acting  Agent  B.  H.  Miles,  in 
which  application  is  made  for  fifty  ounces  of  quinine  on  accoant  of  ex- 
haustion near  at  hand  of  remedies  for  malarial  fever,  which  has  pre- 
vailed unusually  this  season,  especially  among  the  Northern  Cheyenne s 
who  have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  the  climate. 

I  would  respectfully  request  immediate  attention  in  order  to  avoid  the 
consequences  likely  to  ensue  otherwise. 
Respectfully, 

WM.  NICHOLSON, 

Sup€rinten€l€nL 


[Letter  from  the  agency  pbyalciao.] 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indian  Agency, 

Darlington^  L  T.,  October  2,  1877. 
B.  H.  Miles, 

Acting  United  States  Indian  Ageyit^  Cheyenne 

and  Arapahoe  Agency^  Indian  Territory. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  supply  of 
quinine  and  the  cinchonidia  alkaloids  are  about  exhausted.  An  un- 
usual consumption  of  this  drug  has  been  due  to  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic  of  malarial  fever  of  unprecedented  extent  and  severity,  espe- 
cially among  the  Northern  Cheyenues  who  were  recently  transferred 
from  the  Bed  Cloud  Agency,  and  are  not  yet  acclimated. 

In  view  of  this  fact  I  would  urgently  request  that  fifty  ounces  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  (or  its  equivalent  of  the  sulphate  of  cinchonidia) 
be  purchased  at  once  and  forwarded  to  this  agency  by  express.     Other- 
wise much  sickness  and  death  will  necessarily  ensue. 
Kespectfully, 

L.  A.  B.  HODGE, 

Agency  Physician. 

[Indorsemeat.] 

Eespectfully  referred  to  the  Hon.  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  at 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  for  his  information,  with  the  request  that  the  articles 
of  medicine  herein  named  be  purchased  and  forwarded  as  indicated  by 
agency  physician. 

B.  H.  MILES, 
Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent 


[Telegram  from  Saperintendent  Nicholson.] 

Office  of  Supebintendent  Indian  Affaibs, 

Lawrence,  Kans.^  October  9, 1877. 
To  E.  A.  Hayt, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Aj^airSy  Washington^  D.  C: 

Miles  requests  fifty  ounces  quinine  sent  immediately,  by  express,  to 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency. 

NICHOLSON,  Superintendent. 
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organization  and  report  of  a  medical  board. 

October  12, 1878. 

Sir  :  Having  in  miDii  the  aimsual  demand  at  this  agency  for  medical 
supplies  the  present  season,  and  to  the  end  that  the  department  might 
be  well  satisfied  that  the  demand  was  warranted,  I  asked  of  command- 
ing officer  of  Fort  Reno  the  detail  of  all  the  physicians  on  dnty  at  that 
post,  who  should,  in  conjunction  with  the  agency  physician,  form  a 
board  to  visit  the  various  camps,  ascertain  the  amount  of  sickness,  and 
recommend  a  supply  table  which  will  meet  the  wants  of  this  agency. 

This  duty  they  have  faithfully  performed  ;  and  the  result  of  their  la- 
bors, together  with  their  recommendations,  is  embodied  in  the  reports 
herewith  inclosed,  to  which  your  attention  is  earnestly  invited.  It  is 
believed  that  the  estimate,  based  as  it  is  on  an  equal  number  of  men 
selected  on  account  of  physical  ability  as  soldiers,  is  not  any  too  large 
for  the  needs  of  the  Indians,  sex  being  about  equally  divided,  and  liv- 
ing in  an  exceptionally  unhealthy  country. 

The  great  need  of  medical  supplies  has  been  repeatedly  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  department,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  estimate 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor  be  so  enlarged  as  to  furnish  the 
agency  with  the  full  amount  specified  in  the  accompanying  list.  The 
failure  of  the  medical  supply  is  now  the  only  source  of  complaint;  and, 
this  removed,  the  demands  made  upon  the  Indians  can  be  more  readily 
enforced,  and  as  a  consequence,  greater  progress  may  be  expected 
where  there  are  no  drawbacks. 

JNO.  D.  MILES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

A.  E.  Hayt, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

[The  medical  board  referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter  prepared  a  re- 
port of  the  supplies  needed,  which  included] — 

CiDchoDa,  fluid  extract  of  (with  aromatic^),  in  eight-ounce  bottles 192  oz. 

Quinia,  snlphate  of,  in  one-ounce  bottles,  or  compreaeed  in  tins 320  02. 

The  report  of  this  medical  board  was  signed  by  A.  A.  Dahoflfer,  M.  D., 
A.  M.,  surgeon  U.  S.A.;  Chase,  M.  D. ;  L.  A.  E.  Hodge,  M.  D.,  agency 
physician. 


authority  to  purchase  a  small  supply. 

[Telegram.] 

oWiOE  OF  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  October  12, 1878. 
Agent  Miles, 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  via  Fort  Sill,  Ind.  T.: 

You  are  authorized  to  purchase  medical  supplies  to  cost  not  exceed* 
ing  two  hundred  dollars. 

WM.  M.  LEEDS, 
Acting  Commissioner, 
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HURRYING  FORWARD  THE  MBDIGINES. 

[Telegram.] 

Darlington,  L  T.,  Beceniber  10, 1878. 
To  Hayt, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^  Washington^  D.  C. : 

Cannot  medical  sapplies  on  annaal  estimate  be  hurried  forward! 
Supply  entirely  exhausted,  and  large  number  of  applicants  for  treat- 
ment daily  refused. 

CAMPBELL,  AcUn^  Agent. 


[Telegram.] 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  D,  C,  December  14, 1878. 

John  D.  Miles, 

Wichiiay  Kans.j  or  Darlington,  Ind.  T,: 

Campbell  telegraphs  for  medicines.    If  they  are  at  Wichita,  hurry 
them  forward  :  if  not,  buy  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  most  needed. 

E.  A.  HAYT, 

(Jommi^sioner. 


[Telegram.] 

Wichita,  Kans.,  December  19, 1878. 
To  E.  A.  Hayt, 

Indian  Commissioner^  WaMngton^  D.  C: 

No  medicines  here.    Will  act  as  directed  in  balance  of  your  telegram 
of  14th. 

MILES. 


[Telegram.] 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  20, 1878. 

To  Penlon, 

Leavenworth,  Kans.: 

Sixteen  packages  medicines  for  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  shipped 
from  New  York  November  29th,  have  not  yet  arrived  at  Wichita.  Trace 
and  hurry  them  forward  to  that  point. 

E.  A.  HAYT, 

Commissioner. 


THE  medicines  EEOEIVED  AT  LAST. 
[Extract  from  writtOD  statement  to  committee,  dated  Aagnst  22, 1879.] 

*    *    *    The  annual  supply  of  medicines  embraced  in  my  estimate  ot 
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May  10,  1878,  was  not  received  at  the  agency  until  Jan.  17,  1879,  the 
entire  malarial  season  having  passed  without  these  supplies. 

JNO.  D.  MILES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 


INDUSTRIAL  PKOGRESS. 

DIMINlSHINa  THE  RATIONS  OF  INDIANS  WHO  REFUSE  TO  WORK.* 

(Circular  No.  10.) 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

March  1,  1878. 

The  followiog  instructions  are  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  Indian 
agents  in  the  administration  of  affairs  at  their  respective  agencies.  ' 

To  enable  agents  not  only  to  encourage,  but  also  to  enforce,  regular 
labor  among  Indians,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  after  the  dOth  of  April 
next,  sngar,  coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco  (except  in  cases  of  old  age  or  in- 
firmity), shall  be  issued  to  Indians  only  in  payments  for  labor  performed 
by  them  for  themselves,  or  for  the  agency. 

Neither  should  payments  for  labor  be  made  in  excessive  quantities  of 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  or  tobacco ;  but  care  should  be  exercised  that  the  In- 
dians do  not  receive  more  than  double  the  daily  ration  now  allowed  of 
these  articles,  the  balance  still  remaining  due  being  paid  them  in  other 
articles  of  utility.  Generally  the  labor  performed  by  Indians  for  them* 
selves  should  be  paid  for  at  lower  rates  than  that  done  for  the  agency. 

Indians  should  also  be  informed  that  the  issuance  of  regular  rations  of 
flour  and  beef  cannot  long  be  continued  by  the  government,  and  should 
have  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  engaging  at  once  in  some 
civilized  occupation  by  which  they  may  become  independent  of  govern- 
ment support. 

•  #  •  •  •  •  • 

(Circular  No.  13.)      - 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washingtony  Apnl  15, 1878. 

Sir:  An  impression  has  oUtained  with  some  agents  that  paragraph 
5,  office  circular  No.  10,  relative  to  enforcing  regular  labor  among  In- 
dians and  directing  that  certain  articles  of  subsistence  be  issued  only 
for  labor  performed,  obliged  them  to  rate  such  labor  at  a  fixed  amount, 
and  that  the  compensation  for  the  same  must  be  in  a  fixed  amount  of 
such  articles  of  subsistence  as  were  named. 

This  impression  is  an  erroneous  one,  the  design  of  this  office  being 
to  have  the  Indian  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  he  must  perform  some 
labor  for  his  daily  subsistence.  The  agent  must  exercise  his  own  dis- 
cretion as  to  whether  the  Indian  is  entitled  to  his  daily  ration  by  the 
spirit  shown  by  him,  in  an  effort  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  office,  and  not  by  so  many  hours  of  actual  labor  performed  at  so 


'Referred  to  in  the  testimony  as  Exhibit  C. 
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mach  per  hoar,  to  be  paid  for  in  dedaite  qaantitiesof  tobacco,  coffc^e, 
and  sugar,  at  a  fixed  rate  per  pound. 

'*  Generally  the  issues  to  those  ttLo  labor,  must  not  exceed  the  daily 
ration,  and  never  more  than  doable  that  amount,  and  then  only  in  rare 
cases  and  as  a  reward  for  unusual  zeal  and  industry,  and  the  issues  of 
such  articles  to  those  who  will  not  do  any  work  must  be  entirely  cutoff. 

WM.  M.  LEEDS, 
•  Acting  Commissioner, 


ADDITIONAL  ANNUITIES  TO  LABORERS. 
[Extract  from  moDtbly  report,  dated  October,  1878.] 

Under  instructions  from  j'our  office,  dated  February  22, 1878,  the  rem- 
nant of  last  year's  annuities  were  issued  on  14th  of  the  month,  to  indi- 
vidual Indians  in  part  payment  for  labor  performed  during  the  past 
season ;  an  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  days  each  had  labored  or 
amount  of  work  performed  having  been  kept,  embracing  the  ^*  wood- 
choppers," '*  wood-haulers,^  '*hay-makers,"  ''freighters,"  " police,"  and 
'^farmers."  Theresultof  this  experiment  fully  satisfies  meof  the  wisdoip 
of  such  a  preference  in  the  distribution  of  annuities  as  it  is  so  just  as  to 
commend  it  favorably  to  the  minds  of  those  who  were  barred  from  its 
benefits  on  account  of  not  having  labored. 


[Extract  from  monthly  report  dated  April  1,  1876.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following,  as  my  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  at  this  agency  daring  the  past  month,  viz: 

Number  of  Indians  present  and  drawing  rations. 


Tribe. 

No  family. 

Men. 

Women. 

* 

3 

i,3ie 

677 

School  cfail- 
dren. 

• 

5 

o 
H 

diAVAnnes 

710  ' 
331 

330 

1,077 
458  . 

61 

78 

3,2d5 

ArAtlflll068 ..■..••.......• 

1,705 

TotAla 

1,041 

1 

1.324  1 

1.535; 

1,995 

139 

4.991 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  the  Arapahoes,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Gheyennes,  broke  winter  camps  and  located  in  small  parties  on  the 
reservation,  where  they  have  commenced  farm  work  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  farm  implements  furnished  them.  Others  would  be  at  work  in 
same  way  if  we  had  the  implements  to  furnish  them.  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  the  Indians  of  the  agency  are  well  disposed,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  them  willing  to  go  to  work. 

The  fact  that  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  will  only  be  issued  in  payment 
for  labor  after  April  30,  inst.,  has  been  strongly  impressed  upon  their 
minds,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  with  the  means  at  our  command 
to  carry  out  the  wish  of  the  department 
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INDUSTRY   OF  THE  INDIANS — AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
[Extract  from  moDtbly  report,  dated  Jalj^  1, 1878.] 

Conformably  to  requirement,  I  submit  herewith  my  report  as  United 
States  Indian  Agent  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  for  the  mouth  of 
June,  1878. 

There  has  been  a  sli^jht  increase  in  the  number  attached  to  this  agency, 
as  shown  by  the  enrollment  taken  at  the  close  of  the  past  quarter ;  the 
total  number  of  Indians  at  present  being  5,051,  of  which  number  there 
are  Arapahoes,  1,761,  and  of  Cheyennes,  3,290.  The  increase  is  entirely 
due  to  births. 

The  Cheyennes  who,  under  Howling  Wolf's  influence,  adopted  the 
white  man's  ways  in  earnest,  have  chopped  two  hundred  cords  of  wood, 
that  being  the  limit  of  that  work  assigned  them.  A  part  of  them  are 
now  hauling  the  wood  to  Fort  Reno,  and  the  ardor  shown  by  them  in  the 
beginning  has  in  no  wise  abated. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  implements  contracted  for  in  April  last  have 
been  received  ;  but  as,  on  their  receipt,  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
for  many  of  the  articles  to  be  of  use,  it  was  deemed  best  to  issue  only 
breaking  plows  and  single  shovels,  hoes,  &c.,  to  the  Indians,  retaining 
the  stirring  plows,  seed,  &c.,  for  next  year,  believing  they  would  be  in 
a  better  state  to  work  with  then,  than  if  issued  to  those  who  would  un- 
doubtedly use  them  at  the  proper  season,  but  who  have  no  place  to  store 
them  in  the  meantime. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  place  the  breakers  where  they  would  be  most; 
effectively  used,  and  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  issue 
that  in  case  those  to  whom  they  were  issued  did  not  make  a  proper 
showing  of  results,  they  should  be  returned,  to  the  end  that  others  might 
receive  them  who  would  show  a  greatei^  appreciation  of  the  gift. 


[From  moDthly  reporti  dated  Angast  5, 1878.] 

I  submit  herewith  monthly  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  month 
ending  Jaly  31, 1878. 

The  strength  of  the  tribes  remains  the  same  as  previously  reported^ 
viz,  5,054 — the  deaths  being  fully  balanced  by  the  births. 

Permission  was  received,  on  the  18th  of  July,  to  allow  the  Indians  to 
go  upon  a  buffalo  hunt,  in  limited  numbers,  if  properly  escorted.  Owing 
to  reports  being  received  from  reliable  parties  that  there  were  no  buffa- 
loes within  the  limits  of  the  reservation,  and  the  permission  referred  ta 
not  allowing  them  to  go  beyond,  the  matter  was  fully  explained  to  the 
chiefs  and  headmen,  and  resulted  in  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
hunt. 

The  weather  has  been  excessively  hot,  the  thermometer  registering 
one  day  110°  in  the  shade,  at  Fort  Eeno,  two  miles  from  the  agency, 
and  for  many  days  in  succession,  showing  over  95^  in  shade,  often  com- 
pelling the  suspension  of  all  outdoor  labor  during  the  hottest  portion  of 
the  day. 

The  corn  crops  being  at  a  point  in  cultivation  where  the  results  could 
not  be  aided  by  labor  on  them,  no  work  has  been  done  in  farming  ex- 
cept to  guard  the  corn,  &c.,  from  destruction  by  stock.  Several  show- 
ers during  the  month  have  ensured  a  fair  return  for  the  labor  expended 
in  making  corn. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 
[Extract  from  monthly  report,  dated  October  2y  1878.] 

On  the  17tb  day  of  the  month,  thirty  wagons  of  the  Indian  train,  J. 
A.  Covington  in  charge,  left  the  agency  for  Wichita,  Eaus.,  after  sap- 
plies.  Tbey  were  accompanied  by  a  party  of  twenty- three  Indian  chil- 
dren, and  some  camp  Indians,  with  Mr.  Seger  in  charge,  who  had  been 
invited  to  attend  the  annual  fair  held  at  that  city.  Mr.  Seger's  object 
in  attending  this  agricultural  fair  was  to  give  the  children  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  something  of  the  world,  and  exhibit  some  of  the  resalts 
of  the  literary,  household,  and  industrial  training  of  these  Indian  chil- 
dren, as  compared  with  living  examples  of  camp  Indians. 

School  opened  on  1st  of  the  month,  with  an  increase  in  numbers ;  bat 
it  was  not  until  quite  late  in  the  month  that  the  house  was  filled.  Some 
of  the  older  girls  had  been  <'  sold  for  wives,'^  and  could  not  be  brought 
back.  Idle,  indifferent  camp  life  and  influence  had  overcome  others  ; 
80  that  it  required  a  grand  rally  to  get  some  of  the  old  scholars  back, 
or  new  ones  to  take  their  places.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  express 
my  decided  convictions  against  any  more  partial  or  complete  vacations. 
The  average  attendance  for  the  month  has  been  125  ^,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  150. 


BMPLOY]fiS  AT  THE  AGENCY. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  February  5,  1880. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  verbal  request,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith,  list  of  employes  authorized  by  the  department  at  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  for  the  present  fis- 
cal year. 

One  physician,  one  commissary  clerk,  one  farmer,  one  blacksmith,  one 
carpenter,  one  sawyer  and  engineer,  one  assistant  physician,  one  issue 
clerk,  one  assistant  farmer,  one  laborer,  one  wagon-master. 
Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  J.  BROOKS, 

Acting  Comnmsioner, 

Hon.  S.  J.  KiRKWOOD, 

United  States  Senate, 


the  mission  herd. 

Statement  of  purchases,** 

April  1, 1876 : 

Bought  with  proceeds  of  crop  of  1875 : 

10  head  of  milch  cows ^^  00 

1  bull 25  00 

10  yearlings 80  00 

*  Referred  to  in  the  testimony  aa  BxhlMt  N. 
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June  20, 1877 : 

Bought  with  proceeds  of  crop  of  1876 : 

51  yearlings $340  68 

9  three-year-old  heifers 93  00 

22  cows : 281  26 

March  1,  1878: 

Bought  with  proceeds  of  crop  of  1877 : 

40  cows 

12  cows 150  00 

22  cows 200  00 

3  ponies  for  herding 110  00 

31  head  of  cattle  bought  by  agent  on  order  of  the  Commissioner 249  86 

19  head  bought  by  earnings  of  the  school 153  14 

April,  1879 : 

Bought  by  agent,  by  order  of  Commissioner : 

400  yearlings 3,160  00 

26  head  bought  by  sales  of  beef  cattle 205  40 

13  head  bought  by  sales  of  pork 112  00 

2  ponies  fur  herding 60  00 

Saddles  and  bridles  lor  ponies 50  00 

Statetnent  of  increase  and  loss  of  herd. 

April  1,1876: 

Increase  by  purchase 21 

Increase  by  calves,  12;  died,  1;  netincrease 11 

June  20,  1877 : 

Increase  by  purchase 82 

Donations  placed  in  herd  by  Adie  Bent 25 

Donations  placed  in  herd  by  George  Bent 8 

Donations  of  bulls  by  G.  &.  R.  Bent 2 

Donations  placed  in  herd  by  school-girls 12 

Donations  from  Bull  Bear  to  daughter 2 

Donations  from  other  sources 2 

Increase  by  calves,  12;  died,  1;  net  increiise 11 

March  1,  1878: 

Increase  by  purchase 124 

Donation  byA.  E.  R 2 

Donation  by  Romeo  to  daughter 12 

Increase  by  calves,  30 ;  died,  10;  netincrease 20 

April,  1879 : 

Increase  by  purchase 13 

Increase  by  calves,  85;  died,  15;  netincrease 70 

June  30, 1879 : 

Increase  by  purchase  by  order  of  Commissioner 400 

Increase  by  calves,  125 ;  died,  8 ;  net  increase 117 

Increase  from  sales  of  cattle,  the  money  being  used  to  purchase  others ;  net  in- 
crease       26 

Estimated  value  of  herd,  June  30, 1879: 

212  cows,  '2)  $15  each |3, 180  00 

55  two-year-olds, '2)  jilO 550  00 

554  yearlings,  '©  $8 4,432  00 

117  calves,  ^  |4 468  00 

6  ponies 170  00 

Saddlesand  bridles 50  00 

Cash  on  hand  from  sales  of  stock 240  20 


9, 090  20 
JOHN  H.  SEGER,  Contractor. 


20  cn 
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DISARMING  HOSTILE  INDIANS. 

Letter  from  Major  Mizner,  • 

Headquarters  at  Fort  Reno, 

May  31, 1876. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  iDform  yoa  of  the  arrest  of  some  twenty 
lodges  of  Cheyenne  Indians,  comprising  ninety-seven  persons  of  all  ages, 
who  reached  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency  daring  the  27th  and 
28th  instant,  and  were  reported  to  me  by  United  States  Indian  Agent 
J.  D.  Miles,  yesterday.  Many  of  the  Indians  may  have  been  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  other  northern  tribes,  and  some  of  them  have  been  absent 
from  the  reservation  without  authority.  It  would  seem  to  be  manifestly 
proper  that  their  last  step  toward  a  reconciliation  would  be  a  formal  sur- 
render to  the  military  authorities,  and  after  giving  up  their  arms  and 
horses  they  might  be  turned  over  to  the  care  of  the  agent. 

As  this  party  of  Indians  was  received  and  enrolled  by  the  agent  before 
any  official  information  reached  this  office  of  their  arrival,  and  as  it  now 
appears  that  they  are  still  in  camp,  and  are  represented  to  be  in  a  des- 
titute condition,  and  to  have  but  few  arms,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
well  to  molest  them.  Hereafter,  upon  receiving  or  learning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  similar  parties,  I  think  a  detachment  of  troops  should  be  sent 
to  meet  and  escort  them  to  the  post,  that  they  may  be  disarmed  and 
any  dangerous  men  among  them  arrested  before  they  are  received  by 
the  agent,  or  permitted  to  settle  on  the  reservation.  I  shall  pursue  this 
course  in  future  unless  otherwise  ordered.    •    •    • 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  K.  MIZNER, 
Major  Fourth  Cavalry^  Commanding. 
Assistant  Adjutant  General,  ^ 

Department  of  the  Missouri.  /^&f^^ 


RESIGNATION  OF  WILLIAM  M.  LEEDS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  21, 1879. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  invite  your  attention  and  reply 
to  the  following  statement  and  conclusion.  When  I  assumed  the  duties 
of  chief  clerk  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  did  so  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  I  was  not  expected  to  confine  myself  to  purely  clerical  duties. 
In  accordance  with  such  understanding,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  ser- 
vice early  and  late,  and  have  endeavored  to  render  assistance  in  every 
way  that  my  previous  experience  in  the  Indian  service  and  elsewhere 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  do.  During  my  occupancy  of  the  chief  clerk- 
ship I  have  felt  that  I  have  enjoyed  your  confidence,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afflairs.  Differences  of  opinion 
have  arisen,  however,  between  the  Commissioner  and  myself,  which 
have  brought  about  a  severance  of  those  relations  which  are  necessary 
to  render  the  position  of  chief  clerk  desirable,  and  I  feel  called  upon  to 
carry  out  a  purpose  which,  for  other  reasons,  I  have  long  contemplated. 
Before  doing  so  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  which  have  been  shown  me,  and  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  efi'orts  and  success  in  reforming  the  Indian  service. 

*  Referred  to  in  the  testimony  as  Exhibit  K. 
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Thanking  you  for  the  leave  of  absence  which  was  granted  me  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  request  of  the  17th  instant,  I  now  beg  leave  to  tender 
my  resignation  of  the  position  of  chief  clerk  of  the  Indian  Office,  to  take 
effect  on  the  25th  instant. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  M.  LEEDS. 
Hon.  Carl  Schxjrz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washingtonj  D.  (7.,  January  22,  1879. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  stating 
that  in  view  of  differences  of  opinion  that  have  arisen  between  the  Oom- 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  yourself,  which  render-it  impracticable 
to  maintain  such  relations  as  make  the  position  of  chief  clerk  desirable, 
and  further,  that  you  feel  called  upon  for  other  reasons  to  carry  out  a 
purpose  long  contemplated,  and  therefore  tender  your  resignation,  to 
take  effect  the  25th  instant,  your  resignation  is  accepted  to  take  effect 
as  tendered. 

Your  devotion  to  duty  and  efforts  to  assist  in  purifying  the  Indian 
service  have  not  been  unnoticed  t>y  me,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
case  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  reasons  existing  for  severing 
your  connection  with  the  Indian  Office  do  not  in  any  manner  affect  the 
respect  and  confidence  to  which  your  character  and  integrity  are  enti- 
tled. You  have  my  best  wishes  for  your  future  success. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHUIiZ. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  liEEDS, 

Vt^asUington^  JD,  C 


THE  present  reservation  AND  THE  TENURE  BY  WHICH  IT  IS  HELD. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washingtonj  June  5,  1880. 
Hon.  J.  T.  Morgan, 

United  States  Senate : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  29tli  ultimo,  calling  attention  to  the  2d  article  of  the  treaty  of  Octo- 
ber 14, 1865,  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians,  and  asking  cer- 
tain information  in  relation  to  the  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  pres- 
ent reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory.  In  reply,  I  respectfully  invite 
your  attention  to  the  inclosed  copy  of  report,  dated  the  4th  instant,  with 
accompanying  papers  therein  noted,  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  present  reservation  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  was  set 
apart  by  an  executive  order,  dated  August  10, 1869,  at  the  request  of 
the  Indians  named. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  June  4, 1880. 

The  Don.  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledf^e  the  receipt,  by  your  reference 
for  *' early  report,''  of  a  letter  from  Hon.  J.  T.  Mor|2:an,  dated  May  29, 
1880,  inquiring,  in  substance,  if  the  President  issued  an  order  or  other- 
wise designated  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  Gheyennes  and  Ara- 
pahoes  in  the  Indian  Territory  as  a  reservation,  under  the  second  pro- 
viso of  article  2  of  the  treaty  of  October  14,  1805  (Stat.  14,  p.  703),  and 
how  the  assent  of  the  tribe  was  obtained  aud  how  evidenced! 

By  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  October  14,  1865,  the  United 
States  agreed  that  the  "country  embraced  within  the  following  limits,  or 
such  portion  of  the  same  as  may  hereafter  be  designated  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  that  purpose,  viz:  commencing  at  the  mouth  of 
Eed  Creek  or  Red  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  River;  thence  up  said  creek  or 
fork  to  its  source;  thence  westwardly  to  a  point  on  the  Cimarron  River 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek;  thence  due  north  to  the  Arkan- 
sas River;  thence  down  the  same  to  the  beginning,  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby,  set  apart  for  the  absolute  and  undisturbed  use  and  occupation 
of  the"  tribes  who  are  x>arties  to  this  treaty." 

Soon  after  the  ratification  of  tnis  treaty  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoes  went  upon  the  **war  path'';  and  continued  their  hostilities  until 
their  capture  in  1808,  when  they  were  turned  over  to  the  military  author- 
ities. 

By  their  hostilities  they  forfeited  all  rights  and  privileges  under  tbe 
treaty  of  1805,  and  therefore  it  became  necessary  to  make  another  treaty 
with  them.  This  was  done,  an<i  the  treaty  proclaimed  August  19,  1868 
(Stat.  15,  p.  593),  and  by  the  second  article  thereof  nearly  the  same 
tract  of  country  was  set  aside  for  their  reserve  as  had  been  held  under 
the  i>reyious  treaty.  They  were  still  dissatisfied;  and  the  most  promi- 
nent cause  of  their  dissatisfaction  arose  from  the  following  facts;  the 
reservation  assigned  them  was  not  the  tract  they  had  been  led  to  expect 
would  be  given  them,  it  being  farther  north,  and  being  totally  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  their  great  aversion  to  leaving  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Canadian  River. 

Under  date  of  July  31, 1869,  Superintendent  Hoag  forwarded  to  this 
office  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  General  Hazen,  dated  July  24, 1869 
(copies  herewith  inclosed,)  setting  forth  the  reasons  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  Indians,  and  recommending  that  they  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  and  that  land  be  given  them 
in  lieu  of  the  treaty  reservation ;  and  again,  on  August  4,  1809,  he  for- 
warded another  communication  from  General  Hazen,  dated  August  2, 
1809  (copies  enclosed),  setting  forth  the  same  facts  and  urging  his  pre- 
vious recommendation. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  these  communications  this  office,  under  date  of 
August  10, 1809,  reported  the  case  to  the  department,  and  recommended 
that,  as  the  Indians  were  anxious  to  remain  where  thej'  were,  the  tract 
of  country  mentioned  in  a  previous  report  on  the  subject,  dated  June  19, 
1809  (copy  inclosed),  should  be  set  aside  for  them  in  lieu  of  the  treaty 
reservation.  This  recommendation  was  approved  the  same  day,  and 
transmitted  to  the  President  for  his  signature,  which  was  i)laced  thereon 
August  10, 1809. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  authority  for  setting  aside  this  reserva- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  is  that  vested  in  the 
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President,  and  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cases  of  Walcott 
vs,  Des  Moines  Company  (5  Wall.,  081);  Grisar  vs.  McDonnell  (G  Wall., 
363),  &c.    It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  consent  of  the  Indians  was  not 
necessary,  as  the  reservation  was  made  at  their  own  request. 
I  inclose  a  copy  of  this  report. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  E.  TROWBEIDGE, 

Commissioner^ 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  op  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  August  10,  18G9. 

Sir  :  Eeferring  to  my  report  to  you  of  the  19th  of  June  last,  relative 
to  the  change  of  location  of  the  reservation  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Ar- 
apahoe Indians,  I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  copies  of  the 
following  letters  relative  to  this  subject,  viz  : 

Letter  from  Superintendent  Hoag,  dated  the  31st  ultimo,  inclosing 
letter  from  Brevet  Major-General  Hazen  dated  the  24th  ultimo. 

Letter  from  Superintendent  Hoag,  dated  the  4th  instant,  inclosing  let- 
ter from  General  Hazen,  dated  the  2nd  instant. 

It  appears  from  these  letters  that  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  did 
not  understand  the  location  of  the  reservation  as  defined  by  the  treaty 
of  August  19, 1868  ]  that  they  have  never  been  upon  said  reserve  and 
do  not  desire  to  go  there,  but  that  they  desire  to  locate  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Canadian,  some  sixty  miles  below  Camp  Supply ;  that  the 
agent  for  these  tribes  has  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  stores  in  this 
locality  which  are  very  much  exposed. 

Inasmuch  as  these  Indians  express  a  desire  to  be  located  upon  a  re- 
serve, I  think  it  very  desirable  that  their  wishes  should  be  gratified  and 
that  they  be  not  i)ermitted  to  again  roam  on  the  plains.  I  therefore 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  be  requested  to  authorize  the 
location  of  these  Indians  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River, 
where  they  desire  to  go,  and  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  provide 
temporarily  for  them  there.  The  country  desired  by  them  is  public  land, 
and  I  think  it  competent  for  the  President  to  direct  their  location  thereon. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  these  Indians  have  a  reservation 
defined  for  them  by  treaty  stipulation,  legislation  can  be  asked  of  Con- 
gress at  the  coming  session  to  insure  a  permanent  reservation  for  them 
where  they  may  locate,  and  abandon  as  a  reservation  the  present  one, 
restoring  it  to  public  lands. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  PARKER, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  August  11, 18G9. 

Sir  :  I  return  herewith  your  report  of  the  10th  instant,  upon  which  is 
indorsed  the  President's  approval  of  the  recommendation  by  the  depart- 
ment that  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  be  removed  to  a  new 
reservation  selected  for  their  occupancy  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Cana- 
dian River. 
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The  papers  which  accompanied  your  report  are  also  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  COX,  Secretary. 
Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^ 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  June  19, 18G9. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  10th  instant,  of  a  letter  from  Ad- 
jutant-General E.  D.  Townsend,  bearing  date  the  9th  instant,  inclosing 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  dated  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  June  8, 1869, 
from  Major-General  J.  M.  Schofield  to  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  recom- 
mending that  the  reservation  for  the  Arapahoe  Indians  be  changed 
from  its  present  location  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  Eiver,  and 
requesting  a  report  thereon  from  this  office. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of 
Indians,  proclaimed  August  19, 18G8,  it  is  provided  in  the  second  article 
thereof  that — 

The  United  States  agrees  that  the  following  district  of  country,  to  wit,  commencing 
at  the  point  where  .the  Arkansas  River  crosses  the  :J7th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
thence  west  on  said  parallel,  the  said  line  being  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  to  the  Cimarron  River  (sometimes  called  the  Red  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  River), 
thence  down  said  Cimarron  River,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  the 
Arkansas  River,  thence  up  the  Arkansas  River,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  apart  for  the 
absolute  and  undisturbed  use  and  occupation  of  the  Indians  herein  named,  and  for 
such  other  friendly  tribes  or  individual  Indians  as  from  time  to  time  they  may  be  will- 
ing, with  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  to  admit  among  them. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  language  of  the  second  article  of  said  treaty 
just  quoted,  that  a  reservation  (upon  which  they  are  now  located)  has 
already  been  provided  for  said  Indians  within  the  boundaries  in  said 
article  designated,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  both 
the  Indians  and  the  government  if  they  were  to  be  removed  to  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  Gren- 
eral  Schofield,  provided  any  authority  can  be  found  for  removing  and 
locating  said  Indians  in  the  manner  contemjdated. 

Should  you  be  of  opinion  that  such  authority  exists,  and  determine,  in 
pursuance  thereof,  to  cause  a  removal  of  said  Indians  to  be  made  from 
their  present  reservation,  I  would  suggest  that  a  tract  of  country  be 
set  aside  for  their  occupation  and  use,  bounded  as  follows,  viz: 
Commencing  at  the  point  where  the  Washita  Kiver  crosses  the  98th 
degree  of  west  longitude ;  thence  north  on  a  line  with  said  98th  degree 
to  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Red  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  (some- 
times called  the  Cimarron  River) ;  thence  up  said  river  in  the  middle  of 
the  main  channel  thereof  to  the  north  boundary  of  the  country  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  June  14, 1866,  with  the  Creek  Nation  of 
Indians ;  thence  west  on  said  north  boundary  and  the  north  boundary 
of  the  country  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  March  21, 
1866,  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  to  the  100th  degree  of  west  longitude ; 
thence  south  on  the  line  of  said  100th  degree  to  the  north  boundary  of 
the  country  set  apart  for  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  by  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  concluded  October  21, 1867,  with  said  tribes ;  thence 
east  along  said  boundary  to  tlie  point  where  it  strikes  the  Washita  River : 
thence  down  said  Washita  River  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
thereof  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
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The  territory  comprised  witliin  the  boundaries  last  above  designated 
contains  a  small  portion  of  the  country  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians  concluded  June  14, 1866, 
a  portion  of  the  country  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Seminole  Indians  concluded  March  21,  1866,  and  the 
remainder  is  composed  of  a  portion  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Leased  country." 

Inasmuch  as  this  office  has  no  information  upon  the  subject,  except 
that  conveyed  by  the  telegram  of  General  Schofield,  which  is  very 
meager  and  indefinite,  I  am  unable  to  determine  the  causes  which  seem 
to  require  this  change,  and  I  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest,  unless 
there  is  some  pressing  necessity  which  will  admit  of  no  delay,  whether 
it  would  not  be  well  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  proper  officers  of  this 
bureau  for  investigation  and  report  before  any  action  is  taken. 

The  letter  of  Adjutant-General  Townsend,  together  with  the  copy  of 
the  telegram  of  General  Schofield,  are  herewith  returned. 
Verv  respectfuUv,  &c., 

E.  S.  PARKER, 

Gomynissioner. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Otto, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Office  Superintendext  Indian  Affairs, 

Lawrence  J  Kayis.j  7  th  wio.,  Slst,  1869. 
Hon.  E.  T.  Parker, 

Commissioner : 

Herewith  please  find  a  letter  of  General  W.  B.  Hazen's,  of  the  24th 
inst.,  relative  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Cheyennes.  From  informa- 
tion therein  contained,  and  from  conversation  had  with  him  this  day 
corroborative  of  the  same,  I  regret  to  learn  that  our  labor  with  these 
Indians  this  season  will  be  much  retarded  for  want  of  a  permanent  home 
for  them.  If  the  location  of  their  reservation  is  to  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  bureau,  it  should  be  done  at  once.  If  under  the  War  Of- 
fice, should  not  that  department  be  reminded  of  the  suffering  condition 
of  this  agency  ?  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Cheyennes  should  not  be  ac- 
commodated in  their  choice  of  a  new  home,  as  indicated  in  General  Ha- 
zen's  letter.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  this  question 
for  the  consideration  of  the  department. 
Very  resi)ectfnllv, 

ENOCH  HOAG, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 


Fort  Harker  Kans.,  July  24,  1869. 
Rev.  Enoch  Hoag, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs^  C.  S, : 

*  •  *  •  #  •  • 

Mr.  Darlington  I  found  on  the  Arapahoe  Reservation,  but  no  Indians 
have  arrived  there.  I  have  been  fearful  from  the  first,  and  am  now 
more  so  than  ever,  that  the  reservation  assigned  these  people  will  not 
answer.  They  objected,  to  it  at  first,  and  why  not  give  them  some  voice 
in  where  they  shall  go.  They  certainly  did  not  understand  of  the  treaty 
that  they  were  to  go  where  the  treaty  reads.  Why  not  let  them  go  on 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian,  where  they  ask  to  go  !  It  is  unassigned 
has  excellent  soil,  good  water,  and  a  fair  amount  of  timber.    I  learn  from 
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the  chief  of  the  Osages  that  his  people  and  the  other  Kansas  Indians 
will  be  located  much  farther  east  in  the  Cherokee  country  when  they 
remove  from  Kansas.  This  will  leave  no  other  use  for  the  iinassigned 
country  but  the  one  proposed.  This  ought  to  receive  immediate  attention, 
and  the  Indians  placed  where  they  are  to  be  permanently,  as  Mr.  Dar- 
lington and  his  assistant  are  weary  of  waiting  and  ought  to  be  at  work. 
I  can  learn  nothing  what  the  intention  is.  Can't  you  run  over  to 
department  headquarters  of  Fort  Leavenworth  and  learn  there  what 
is  intended  I  This,  of  course,  will  receive  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sioners when  they  come  out. 

•  •  •  •  •  *  • 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  HAZEN, 
Brevet  Major- General. 


Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Laicrencej  Kans.^  Sth  mo,^  iihy  1869. 
Hon.  E.  S.  Parker  : 

Herewith  please  find  a  letter  of  the  2d  instant  from  General  Hazen 
relative  to  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes ;  and  I  have  to  request  that 
the  same  be  filed  with  my  letter  of  31st  ultimo,  inclosing  one  from  Gen- 
eral Hazen  of  24th  ultimo. 
Very  respectfully, 

ENOCH  HOAG, 
Superintendent  Indian  Affairs. 


Leavenworth,  Kans.,  Avgnst  2, 1869. 
Eev.  Enoch  Hoag, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs : 

With  regard  to  the  location  of  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  I  will 
briefly  state  that  they  came  in  at  Medicine  Bluflfs.last  winter  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  have  been  held  as  such  ever  since ;  I  at  no  time  ever  hav- 
ing any  control  over  them. 

Camp  Supply  was  located  as  a  convenient  point  to  supply  the  troops 
that  operated  in  the  Indian  country  last  winter,  and  it  being  a  point 
where  there  were  troops  and  provisions,  the  Indians  were  taken  there. 
It  is  some  sixty  miles  outside  of  their  reserve,  and  I  have  been  informed 
has  no  agricultural  lands  about  it.  It  was  understood  that  these  In- 
dians would  be  removed  to  their  own  reservation  long  before  this,  but 
having  had  no  conti'ol  of  military  matters  there,  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  reason  they  have  not  been.  Their  own  reservation  I  do  not  deem 
suitable  for  those  people;  they  do  not  like  it,  and  at  the  treaty  certainly 
did  not  understand  where  it  was.  I  am  informed  they  wish  to  go  to 
some  point  on  the  North  Canadian  (the  stream  Camp  Supply  is  on), 
Bome  sixty  miles  below  that  camp,  where  there  is  good  soil  and  consid- 
erable timber.  I  would  recommend,  if  they  so  desire,  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  go  there,  and  that  at  once,  as  it  is  very  important  that  the 
matter  of  permanent  location  should  be  settled  in  order  that  their  agent, 
with  all  his  assistants,  now  waiting,  can  get  at  work.  The  greater  part 
of  the  season  will,  unfortunately,  be  lost  at  best.  There  is  quite  a 
quantity  of  valuable  stores  now  at  Mr.  Darlington's  camp  very  much 
exposed,  for  which  I  asked  a  guard  but  was  refused. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  HAZEX, 
Brevet  Major- OeneraL 
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can  Indians  learn  the  traiie 91,109,110,208 

Brick  made  by  Indians  and  Indian  women 39,123 

Brooks,  Edwin  J.,  testimony  of 191  221 

Buflalo.     (See  "  Hunting.") 

robes,  how  tanned;  sold  for  how  much;  sold  to  eke  out  deficiency  in 

food ":  63, 64, 270 

Butter-making  among  Indians,  and  hindrances  thereto 103 

C. 

Calico  issued  in  pieces  too  small  for  clothing 33,37,44,46,67,79 

Calvin  Hood  contract,  extracts  from 258 

references  to 192,223,260 

Camp  Kobinson,  first  surrender  of  the  Cheyennes  at 224 

surrender  of  the  runaway  Dull  Kiiife  band.     (See  "Cheyennes,  Northern.") 

Carlisle  School,  and  the  method  of  educating  Indian  children  there 207 

Carpenter  at  the  agency,  but  no  shop 91, 110 

Cattle  keep  in  better  condition  north  than  south ;  range  all  winter  unfed ....  21, 51, 206 

have  longer  hair  in  colder  climates 206 

surmised  by  Indians  to  have  been  stolen  by  the  agent 32, 92, 93 

where  the  agency  keeps  the  agency  supply 92, 93, 166-171 

l^romisod  the  Arapahocs 28 

promised  the  Cheyennes  if  they  would  go  south 42, 46 

purchased  for  Little  Chief,  and  refused  by  him 52, 75,  H6 

a  few  given  to  different  bands 43,46,55,75, 103,205 

the  Arapahoes  only  have  saved  t heir's  alive  ..' 103 

the  Indians  milk  their  cows  and  like  the  milk 103 

Texan  cattle,  poor  quality  of 161,164,166,168 

cattle  issued  to  the  Indians  for  food.  (See  "  Food.") 
Cattle-raising  as  a  means  of  rendering  Indians  self-supporting ;  would  they  like 
the  business,  and  could  thev  carry  it  on  successfully ;  compared  with 
fanning  as  to  labor  and  profit,  and  with  caring  for  ponies;  best  way  of 
introducing  it  among  Indians;  should  they  be  given  to  indi\ddual8.  fam- 
ilies, or  bands;  could  they  bo  herded  together,  yet  identified;  would  the 
Indians  kill  and  eat  the  cattle  given  them ;  suggestion  to  stop  their 

rations  if  they  should 18, 19, 31, 34, 3i>,  43, 69, 75, 83, 84, 103, 104, 119, 120, 

121, 144, 145, 204-207, 209, 2l5 

how  many  men  can  care  for  a  thousand  cattle 104 

suggestion  of  condition  to  locate  on  land 79,83,119,121, 145 

the  agency  herd  of  surplus  cattle 32, 92, 93 

the  herd  belonging  to  the  school-children 122, 158, 304 

success  of  the  Cheyennes  remaining  in  the  north  under  General  Miles 204,205 

success  of  the  Arapahoes 31,103 

Indian  bull  as  good  as  any  Irish  one 19 

Census  of  the  CheyeuHe  Indians,  treaty  provisions  for  taking 231,235 

how  taken  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 83 

Character  of  the  earliest  frontier  settlers 212 

Chase,  Dr.  Thomas  B.,  t<i8tiniony  of 152 

Checks  used  in  trafficking  between  Indians  and  traders 270 

for  rations,    (See  "  Food.") 

Cheyenne  Indians  before  the  separation  of  the  tribe 8, 35, 38, 51 

Cheyennes,  Northern,  their  native  country 4,8, 14 

part  of  the  tribe  moved  south  many  y  ears  ago 8, 35, 38, 51, 209 

government  authorities  urge  the  remainder  to  go 16, 17 

[Removal  of  the  main  tribe  to  the  Indian  Territory.] 

by  the  treaty  of  May  10, 1868,  the  Northern  Cheyennes  agre4»d  to  remove  to 
some  reservation  among  the  Crows,  the  Sioux,  or  the  Southern  Cheyenne« 
in  the  Indian  Territory '. 236 

in  1873,  a  council  of  delegates  from  the  northern  and  southern  branches  of 
the  tribe  met  at  Washington 16,17,29,30,35,37,68,236 

the  Indian  ai)propriation  act  of  June  22, 1874,  prohibited  the  Northern  Chey- 
ennes from  receiving  supplies  until  they  snould  join  the  other  branch  of 
the  tribe  in  the  south 236 

hostilities  between  the  Southern  Cheyennes  (and  others)  and  the  United  . 
States  Government,  which  render  it  inexpedient  to  remove  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  till  peace  is  restored ;  so  they  are  required,  before  receiving  any 
supplies,  to  enter  into  an  agreement' to  remove  to  the  Indian  Temtoiy 
whenever  the  government  shall  see  fit — which  they  do  at  Red  Cloud 
Agency,  November  12,  1874 1 237 
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a  clause  subatantiallv  to  this  effect  inserted  in  the  Indian  appropriation 

act  of  March  3,  1875 237 

close  of  the  war  in  the  Indian  Territory  in  April,  1875 ;  delay  of  removal  on  ac- 
count of  trouble  with  the  Sioux  in  regard  to  the  Black  Hills  country; 
correspondence  on  the  subject  between  the  Interior  Deparrment  and  the 
War  Department 237 

the  Sioux  war  (from  February,  1876,  to  the  spring  of  1877),  in  which  the 
Northern  Cheyennes  took  part;  surrender  of  the  Cheyennes  (in  May,  1877) 
at  Red  Cloud  Agency 237 

the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  15,  1876,  again  made  the  delivery  of 
supplies  to  the  Northern  Cheyennes  contingent  on  their  removal  south.. .      237 

treaty  proyision  that  a  delegation  of  chiefs  and  headmen  be  sent  to  the  In- 
dian Territory  to  examine  the  country 234 

a  delegation  was  sent  thither  for  the  purpose^ 15 

the  council  at  Red  Cloud  Agency,  and  what  Generals  Crook  and  Mackenzie 
said  to  the  Northern  Cheyennes  there  about  going  south  ....4, 7, 8, 9, 14, 42, 118, 

224-226, 237, 271 

they  are  told  that  it  is  the  order  of  the  government  and  they  must  go -.4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

14,42,224 

a  part  of  the  tribe  were  willing,  but  more  of  them  were  very  unwilling,  to 
go 4,9,15,160,224 

rei)resentations  and  promises  made  them  at  the  council 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14, 58, 86, 

118,143,224,225 

references  to  the  written  treaty  and  its  provisions;  who  signed  the  treatv.-.4, 6, 

y  9, 14, 160 

the  treaty  of  Sei»tember  23,  1876,  in  full 233 

correspondence  regarding  their  desire  to  remove,  their  removal,  and  their 
arrival,  referred  to  53,237 

the  main  body  journeys  south  in  charge  of  the  military,  Lieutenant  Lawton 
in  command 4,14,15,30,54,55,111,124,160,237,281,284 

a  few  remain  north,  and  why 9,26,50 

Little  Chief  and  his  band  did  not  come  south  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  {See 
subheading  below,  "  Little  Chiers  Baud.") 

those  who  went  south  were  met  by  Interpreter  Clark  at  Persimmon  Crock  .139, 146 

their  first  impressions  of  the  Indian  Territory 139 

lodges  were  built  in  anticipation  of  their  arrival 54 

[Arrival  at  and  location  upon  their  southern  agency.] 

they  reach  their  southern  agency 4, 14, 15, 30, 54, 55,  111,  139, 160, 2:)7, 281, 284 

are  transferred  from  the  military  to  the  agent 55,  111,  237, 281, 284 

the  agent  enrolls  the  newly  arrived  Indians — their  number. .  15, 19, 21, 55, 56, 281, 284 

the  agent  makes  a  speech  of  conciliation  and  amity 55 

their  reception  by  the  Southern  Cheyennes  and  the  Arapahoes  ....  6, 10, 15, 28, 30, 

35, 42, 55, 56, 209, 281, 283 

their  horses  and  arms  and  what  was  done  with  them 7, 8, 20, 54, 55, 123, 124, 

145, 237, 238, 287, 291 
their  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the  tenure  by  which  they  hold  it, 

their  location  thereon,  &c....  15, 30-32, 37, 67, 68, 80, 96, 105, 139, 233, 234, 307-312 

[Some  of  the  tribe  become  discontented  and  talk  of  leaving.] 

principal  causes  of  discontent.     {See  ^^Aunuities,"  "Food,"  "Hunting," 

"Sickness,"  and  "Homesickness.") 

other  and  minor  causes  of  discontent 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 17, 18, 25  to  29, 

31  to  5:5, 56, 139, 152, 233, 234, 283 

they  say  they  were  promised  that  they  might  return  north 8, 9, 18, 47, 107, 

118, 143, 160 

some  of  them  refuse  to  put  their  children  in  school 107,  111 

they  begin  to  talk  openly  of  leaving 18, 30, 35, 38, 105, 107, 118, 160, 240, 287 

purposing  to  leave  peaceably 18,20,21, 105 

the  agent  does  all  he  can  to  do  away  with  their  discontent 55,120 

some  cannot  leave  for  want  of  horses 20,38 

others  oppose  the  project  entirely 20,38,44, 142,143 

the  discontented  camp  by  themselves  and  quarrel  with  those  who  wish  to 

stay 10,19,20,56,142,143,240,281,283.287 

number  and  proportion  that  were  discontented 56, 117, 140, 209, 240 

[Preparations  for  departure.] 

the  agent  learns  that  some  intend  to  leave 60, 105,238 

they  are  warned  that  they  must  not  attempt  it 105  106, 112 
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they  steal  the  other  Indians'  best  horses 00,61,230,283 

try  to  draw  rations  for  two  weeks  at  once    Ill 

ask  permission  to  remove  to  the  Cimarron Ill 

a  rumor  that  the  young  men  are  missing 61,105,239,2^ 

the  agent  sends  his  police  to  investigate 60,61,63 

and  makes  close  iu<|uiry  of  their  leaders,  who  declare  it  "an  Arapahoe  lie".  60,61 

first  (false)  rumor  that  the  Indians  had  left Ill,  116, 127, 147, 238, 239, 283 

cavalry  are  sent  out  to  investigate  and  watch.  .62, 106-108,  111,  113, 127, 147, 238, 239 

they  find  the  Indians  still  in  camp 111,127,147 

the  agent  demands  an  enrollment  of  the  Indians;  the  older  ones  agree  to 
come  hut  the  young  warriors  overrule  them  ;  Covington's  two  visits  (Fri- 
day and  Sunday)  to  their  camp ;  he  finds  them  "uneasy  and  suspicious" 
because  of  the  military;  the  agent's  consultation  with  Major  Mizner;  ra- 
tions refused  the  Indians  until  they  are  enrolled ;  and  other  events  inmie- 
diately  preceding  their  flight*. ..61, 62,96, 105-107, 111-113, 147,238,239,240,283 

[The  flight  and  pursuit  by  troops  from  Fort  Reno.] 

the  discontented  Indians  leave  (Monday  night,  September  9,  1878) ;  their 
exodus  discovered  and  the  tidings  communicated  to  the  agency  and  Fort 

Reno 62, 106, 112, 113, 116, 127, 147, 160, 169, 238, 239, 240, 28:J 

the  number  that  left  and  the  names  of  their  leaders 239, 240, 249, 281 

troops  sent  in  pursuit  with  peaceful  orders  . .  .62, 106, 112, 113, 116, 127, 147, 238, 240 

events  of  the  pursuit,  including  three  battles 20, 21, 125, 127-138, 147-152, 

238, 240, 249 

the  battle  at  Turkey  Springs 21, 127, 128,  i:i5,' 137,' 148 

the  battle  at  Sand  Creek .^ 21,129,134,135,137,149 

the  battle  at  Famished  Woman's  Fork 21, 129, 13:^-135, 150 

the  Indians  seen  again  near  Ogallalla,  where  an  Indian  was  shot ;  by  whom  T .  130, 132 

the  troops  from  Fort  Reno  abandon  the  pursuit 125, 130, 150 

the  Fort  Reno  troops  go  into  Fort  Sidney 116,130 

duration  of  the  imrsuit 116, 132 

loss  to  whites  and  Indians  in  the  campaign , 130, 132 

the  Fort  Reno  troops  returned,  bringing  south  Little  Chiefs  band 116, 117, 130 

outrages  and  depredations  committed  by  the  Indians  on  their  way  north.  .21, 131- 

133, 136-138^  150, 151, 220, 240 
what  steps  have  been  taken  toward  indemnifying  citizens  of  Kansas  there- 
for       220 

[The  pursuit  continued  by  Major  Thornburg  and  others — the  capture.] 

details  of  the  pursuit  by  Major  Thornburg 130, 150, 241 

the  fugi  tive  Cheyennes  divide  into  two  parties 22, 23, 249 

the  Little  Wolf  band  pursued  and  captured 22,23,241,246-250 

the  Dull  Knife  band  surrenders  to  troops  from  Camp  Robinson  and  are  taken 

thither 11,21-23,241,242,249 

their  treatment  at  Camp  Robinson 11,22-24,242-245,249,251 

details  of  their  outbreak  from  Camp  Robinson  and  the  resulting  slaughter 

13, 14,  ?2, 23, 216. 242-245 

what  became  of  the  survivors  of  the  Dull  Knife  band 3,  IS,  26, 217 

what  became  of  the  captured  Little  Wolf  band 204,205,209,210 

[Little  Chiefs  band.] 

relative  to  Little  Chief  personally.    (See  "Little  Chief.") 
history  of  Little  Chief's  band  before  starting  sotith  ;  their  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment ;  promises  made  them  by  Miles  and  Sheridan  .  ..47, 52,  142, 143, 147, 203 

they  remain  over  winter  at  Fort  Lincoln 142, 147, 203 

t)iey  start  for  the  Indian  Territorv,  not  with  the  main  body  of  the  tnbe..9, 47, 48, 

139, 203 

some  of  the  band  still  remain  in  the  north,  and  why 9,26,50,204,205 

route  by  which  the  Little  Chief  band  went  south ;  why  they  preferred  ponies 

to  railroads  and  steamboats 48,142 

they  are  halted  at  Sidney,  Nebr.  ;  there  they  hear  of  the  flight  of  the  Dull 
Knife  band,  and  go  from  there  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  charge  of  the  Fort 

Reno  troops  that  had  pursued  the  runaways 48, 116, 130, 217 

they  arrive  at  the  southern  agency,  and  when 48, 50, 63. 66, 116, 141 

their  arms  and  horses  taken  fi'om  them  in  part  restored,  and  again  taken 

from  them 47-49,53,142,143.203 

deep  dissatisfaction  and  threatened  ontbreak 63, 93 

Little  Chief  and  five  others  taken  to  Washington 63, 146 

present  feeling  of  the  band  about  going  north 49-53, 63, 98, 122, 142, 143, 146 

their  children  are  not  attending  school,  and  why  not ;  to  how  many  children 
does  this  apply 52,87,168 
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present  uuuibor  of  Little  Chief  .s  following? 52, 142, 143 

they  form  the  main  <listnrT>ii>g  element  at  the  agency  ;  on  bad  terms  with  the 

other  Northern  Cheyeniies Til,  fj3, 12*2, 202 

thostUhat  remained  north,  and  those  that  tied  north  and  have  never  returned ; 
their  eonduct  and  what  they  are  doing  toward  supporting  themselves. . .  I'i2, 204, 

205, 209, 21 

[The  consolidated  tribe.] 

their  number 208,288,302 

their  disposition  to  be  peaceable  and  obedient  to  the  government 276,277 

their  advancement  in  civilization - 75, 118, 119 

their  progress  in  farming  and  cattle-raising 6, 16, 18, 38, 43, 45, 51, 335, 100-105 

those  now  in  the  north  are  self-supporting 209, 210 

present  relations  of  the  Cheyennes  in  the  south  with  the  other  Indians 

there 24,34,51 

present  feelings  of  the  tribe  relative  to  returning  north 18, 38, 42, 46, 50-53, 63, 

98, 99, 122, 142, 143, 146, 202, 209 

"what  probaljility  of  future  outbreaks 152,202 

i*eturn  of  all  who  want  to  go  north  suggested 206 

their  children  will  grow  up  to  love  the  south  country 121 

Cheyennes,  Sopthern,  moved  from  the  north  many  yeare  ago  ;  have  been  on  this 

reservation,  how  long ;  have  a  few  relatives  yet  left  in  the  north . .  8, 35, 38, 51, 118 
have  not  received  the  money  and  articles  promised  them  in  the  treaty  with 

them,  and  why  not \ 78 

war  between  them  and  the  United  States 237 

they  invited  the  Northern  Cheyennes  to  con»e  south  and  live  with  them  ...16,30, 

35,37,236 
their  feelings  toward  and  treatment  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  when  the 

latter  came  among  them 6, 10, 15, 24, 30, 35 

to  what  extent  they  have  engaged  in  farming  and  cattle-raising;  what  cat- 
tle and  agricultural  implemements  they  have  received 10,35,30,37,144 

their  children  attend  school :^5,38 

the  tribe  is  advancing  in  civilization 118, 119, 144 

Children  of  Little  Chief  (and  he  says,  of  his  band)  excused  from  attending 

school ; 52,87,188 

destitute,  found  by  white  troops  when  pursuing  the  runaway  Indians 131, 151 

starved  and  killed  at  Camp  Robinson 11, 12, 22 

at  the  agency  school.     {See  ''School.") 
Civilization  generally,  and  as  to  specific  tribes;  discussion  as  to  how  it  can  best 

be  promoted. 28,43,75,90,118,119,120-122,144,206-216 

Clark,  Ben.,  sworn  in  as  interpreter 3 

testimony  of 138 

Climate  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  of  Dakota  compared 4,41,51,69,86, 118, 144, 

152, 206,  303 

nature  makes  pro>ision  (in  the  case  of  animals)  against  cold  weather 206 

transfer  of  Indians  from  a  cold  to  a  hot  climate*  unwise  policy 118,206 

Clothing,  and  complaints  of  the  Indians  regarding  the  quantity  and  quality 
received.     (See  ''Annuities.") 

they  take  slowly  to  white  men's  clothing 44,80 

Coffee,  deficiency  in.     (See  "Food.") 

Commissioner  Hayt,  his  alleged  delinquencies  and  inattention  to  business 172, 173, 

179, 1^0, 181 

acting,  his  duties  and  responsibilities 179-183 

Commissioners,  Indian,  Board  of,  and  their  duties - 181 

Consumption  unknown  among  Chevennes  in  the  north 45 

Contented,  how  to  render  the  Indians. 29,32,79,80,84,87, 120, 121,125 

Contracts,  delay  in  making  out,  and  why 197, 198, 200, 201 

Com,  teaching  the  Indians  to  plant 100, 101 

planted  by  some  Indians  in  unbroken  sod  with  hoes 43 

amount  raised  by  the  Indians 102, 119 

purchased  by  the  government  from  the  school-boys 304, 305 

crop  a  failure  this  year 31,68,70,196 

how  prepared  for  eating  by  the  Indians 102, 184 

meal  very  largely  issued  for  rations 15,33,50,252-257,261,276,284 

it  disagrees  With  Indians'  bowels 50 

Corral  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency  described 154, 167, 177,273 

Correspondence  between  Agent  Miles  and  other  government  officials,  relative  to 

the  removal  of  the  Cheyennes  to  the  Indian  Teni tory 53, 54 
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Council  at  Washington  for  a  two-fold  purpose —settling  the  limits  of  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapahoe  Reservation,  and  consolidating  the  Cheyenne  trihe. .  16, 28, 29, 

35,68 

at  Red  Cloud  Agency 4,6,8,9,14,42,44 

Covington,  J.  A.,  testimony  of 99 

Cows  not  delivered  according  to  treaty 79 

milked  by  the  Indians,  who  like  the  milk 44,103 

deduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  beef  in  the  case  of  cows.. -.194, 195, 

223, 224, 258,  S60 

Crazv  woman  found  by  Fort  Reno  troops  when  pursuing  the  Indians 131 

Crook,  General  Georfje,  letter  from 224 

his  connection  with  the  Red  Cloud  Agency  council 4, 6,9, 14, 42, 209,224 

extract  from  his  annual  report  relative  to  the  runaway  Cheyenues 241 

his  statement  in  regard  to  the  faithfulness  of  Indians  to  their  treaties 242 

Crow,  Old,  testimony  of -- 14 

his  connection  with  the  Camp  Robinson  outbreak 12, 22 

his  feelings  at  being  compelled  to  remain  south 24-26 

D. 
Deaths.     (See  "Sickness.") 

Disarmament  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  including  Little  Chiers  band.     {See    • 
**Cheyenne8,  Northern,"  and  sub-head  therein  regarding  "Little  Chief's 
band.^') 
correspondence  relative  to  disarmament  of  the  Northern  Cheyenues  referred 

to 127 

letter  of  Major  Mizner  advising  disarmament  of  hostile  Indians 306 

Doctors  Chase  and  Hodge,  testimony  of.     {See  "Chase  and  Hodge.") 

the  Indians  generally  prefer  a  white  one 45 

how  Indian  doctors  treat  diseases 45,911 

at  the  agency.     {See  "  Sickness.") 

Documents  accompanying  the  testimony,  treaty  of  July  25,  1868 229 

treaty  of  August  19,  1868,  extract  from,  .1 232 

act  of  Congress  of  February  28,  1877 233 

letter  of  Gen.   George  Crook,  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  Northern 

Cheyenues 224 

letter  of  Gen.  R.  S.  Mackenzie,  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  Northern 

Cheyenues 225 

estimates  and  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Cheyenues  and  other 

Indians,  for  successive  years 235 

summary  of  events  antecedent  to  and  connected  with  the  flight  of  the  Chey- 
enues, by  Commissioner  Hayt 236 

official  reports  of  the  flight,  by  Agent  Miles,  September  10  and  Sei)tember 

30,  1878 238,239 

report  by  General  Crook  of  the  capture  of  the  Dull  Knife  band  of  the  run- 
away Cheyenues,  and  their  outbreak  at  Camp  Robinson 241 

minor  documents  accompanying  General  Crook's  report 244, 245 

report,  by  Lieutenant  Clark,  ot  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  Little  Wolfs 

band  of  the  runaway  Cheyennes 246 

remarks  of  Secretary  Schurz  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
relative  to  the  escape  of  the  Cheyennes,  and  their  treatment  at  Camp 

Robinson ;   251 

estimates  and  receipts  of  supplies  of  food  for  the  Indians  at  the  Cheyenne 

and  Arapahoe  Agency  for  the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878 252 

estimate  of  same  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  So,  1879 253 

amount  of  subsistence  received  and  on  hand  December  1,  1878,  and  required 

to  subsist  the  Indians  at  that  agency  until  June  30,  1879 254 

statement  of  the  amount  of  beef  issued  during  the  flscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1879 255 

statement  of  flour  issued  during  the  same  vear 255 

weekly  issues  of  food- supplies  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879. .      256 
food-supplies  required  and  received,  and  the  deficiency  for  each  year,  for 

three  years  ending  with  June  30,  1879 257 

the  Calvin  Hood  contract,  extracts  from 258,259 

amount  of  beef  delivered  under  the  Calvin  Hood  contract 260 

estimate  of  supplies  needed  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880 261 

letter  of  Major  Mizner  to  military  headquarters.  May  30,  1877,  asserting  in- 
sufficiency of  food-supplies  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians 260 

letter  of  Agent  Miles  to  Major  Mizner,  May  25, 1877  (included  in  the  preced- 
ing), showing  the  amount  of  food-supplies  received  during  the  flscal  year 
ending  Juno  30,  1^77 262 
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letter  of  Colonel  Mackenzie  to  Brigadier-General  Pope,  September  4,  1877, 
predicting  an  outbreak  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapanoe  Agency  unless  the* 

Indians  were  better  supplied  with  food 265 

letter  of  Lieutenant  Lawton  to  military  headquarters  at  Fort  Sill,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1877,  in  regard  to  insufficiency  of  food-supplies  for  the  Cheyennes 

and  Arapahoes 265 

letter  of  Colonel  Mackenzie  to  military  headquarters,  September  15,  18T7, 

relative  to  insufficiency  of  food-supplies  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes .      260 
letter  of  Colonel  Mackenzie  to  Major  Mizuer,  September  15, 1877^  **  convinced 
that  the  Cheyennes  are  being  treated  with  great  iigustice  in  the  matter 

of  food'' 268 

report  of  an  "inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  Cheyenne  Indians"  as  to 

food,  made  by  Lieutenant  Lawton,  September,  1877 268 

letter  of  Agent  Miles  to  Major  Mizner,  September  20,  1878,  alleging  insuffi- 
ciency of  food- supplies - 277 

letter  of  Major  Mizner  to  military  headquarters,  September  19, 1878,  alleging 

insufficiency  of  food-supplies 279 

letter  of  same  to  same,  September  20,  1878,  on  the  same  subject 280 

letter  of  Agent  Miles  to  Major  Mizner,  September  20,  1878,  as  to  the  causes 

which  induced  the  Cheyennes  to  run  away 282 

statement  of  weekly  issues  of  food  for  two  months  prior  to  the  flight  of  the 

Northern  Cheyennes 284 

letter  from  Agent  Miles  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  November  1, 
1878,  relative  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  flight  of  the  Northern  Chey- 
ennes       284 

letter  from  Commissioner  Hayt  to  Secretary  Schurz  relative  to  the  causes 

which  led  to  the  flight  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes - 288 

documents  bearing  upon  the  scarcity  of  medical  supplies  for  the  Cheyennes.      292 

the  Jadwin  contract,  extracts  from 293 

orders  diminishing  the  rations  of  Indians  who  refuse  to  work 301 

report  of  agricultural  progress  and  agricultural  implements  issued 303 

list  of  employes  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency 304 

statement  of  the  growth  and  present  condition  ofthe  "  mission  herd  " 304 

letter  of  Major  Mizner  to  military  headquarters,  May  31,  1876,  urging  the 

disarming  of  hostile  Indians 306 

letter  of  resignation  of  William  M.  Leeds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

January  21,  1879 306 

letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  William  M.  Leeds,  accepting  his 

resignation 307 

letters  regarding  the  tenure  of  the  title  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  to 

the  reservation  they  now  occupy 307-312 

Donald,  Thomas,  testimony  of l;)6 

his  testimony  corroborated  by  others 131 

Dull  Knife  was  a  Northern  Cheyenne  delegate  to  Washington 54 

spoke  at  the  council  at  the  Red  Cloud  Agency  and  signed  the  treaty  con- 
cluded there - 9 

his  family  were  sick  in  the  south 99 

his  talk  with  the  officers  at  Camp  Robinson 24 

he  leads  the  outbreak  from  Camp  Robinson 23 

E. 

Education,  treaty  provisions  regarding 231 

of  the  same  use  to  Indians  as  to  other  persons 210, 211, 214 

of  Indians,  where  and  how  best  accomplished 207-210, 213, 214 

industrial:  teaching  mechanical  trades;  hindrances  to  teaching  them.. 91, 109, 208- 

210, 213, 214 
as  now  carried  on  among  the  Cheyennes.     (See  "Schools.") 

Egg,  Indians  would  not  steal  one  from  each  other 46 

English  language,  to  what  extent  is  it  taught,  and  should  it  be  taught 43,90, 146, 

209,210,211 
F. 

Families,  annuities  and  rations  are  delivered  to  heads  of 56, 59, 64, 67, 218 

Famished  Woman's  Fork,  battle  between  white  troops  and  Indians,  near... 21, 129, 

13:^135, 150 
Farms,  no  paper  title  given  Indians  to 18, 31,37, 68, 80,  ?:<4 
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Fanning  iu  the  Indian  Territory,  treaty  provigions  relative  thereto 330-234 

selecting  a  location  with  the  assistance  of  the  agent  or  agency  farmer.. 31, 6d,  100, 

104, 120 

obstacles  in  the  way  of  beginning 26,31,41,43,100,102,119,226 

they  are  willing  and  qnick  to  learn,  if  they  have  white  instraction ;  but  of 
that  thej^  have  bnt  little  ;  what  the  agency  farmer  does  for  them. .  .9, 31, 41, 43, 

75,84,100,119,226,276 

what  can  be  raised  in  the  Indian  Territory 69, 102, 105 

seeds,  what  kind  the  Indians  save;  treaty  provisions  regarding  the  distri- 

bntion  and  saving  of  seeds 31,69,70, 102,231 

agricnltural  implements,  treaty  provisions  regarding 231-233 

agricultural  implements,  how  many  were  distributed,  to  whom,  &c  ..7, 17, 18,31, 

37, 45, 52, 67, 76, 80, 82, 104, 186, 303 
who  engaged  in  farming,  and  who  did  not,  and  why  not. .  .6, 7, 8, 10, 16, 18, 20, 31, 

iW^,  43, 45, 51, 52, 101, 102, 142, 144, 281 
how  farming  work  is  progressing  in  the  Indian  Territory  ...  15, 31, 39, 68, 69, 70, 79, 

84, 101, 102, 104, 119, 145 

a  failure  in  the  Indian  Territory  last  year 31 ,  68, 70, 196, 219 

how  farm  work  is  progressing  in  the  north 206, 209, 210 

Food,  Indians  have  a  good  appetite  for,  and  are  not  fastidious  in  their  tastes.  -.41,79, 

84,123,285,286 

meat  is  their  principal  article  of  diet 36, 50, 109, 141,227 

they  preserve  their  meat  by  drj'ing,  not  by  salting 41, 130, 146 

in  what  manner  they  use  salt 146 

food  refused  to  the  Indians  at  Camp  Robinson 1 1 ,  22, 2;^,  242, 251 

[Whence  obtained  and  how  issued  to  the  Indians.] 

supplies  are  i)rocured  from  what  source  and  by  what  process 63,64,76,83, 10?^, 

114, 127, 155-157, 161 

how  and  when  food  is  delivered  to  the  Indians 10, 25, 35, 52, 57, 58, 59 

the  *' authorized  goverument  rati<m"  due  each  Indian  is  how  much  ..  .59,  lO?-',  114, 

KU-lta.  176, 2:i4, 261-263, 2(i7, 275, 282, 2>5, 2H6, 289 
separate  rations  to  children  attending  school ;  none  to  children  between  6 

and  14  who  do  not  attend  school 65, 88, 234 

increased  rations  to  Indians  who  work  well,  but  diminished  rations  to  those 
who  refuse  to  work;  this  i^lan  abandoned,  and  why..U), 67, ^'0, 81,83, 91,92, 123, 

187, 234, 240, 2^6, 2t7, 289, 301, 302 

institution  of  "labor-check'' 81,82 

provisions  formerly  delivered  to  the  Indian  chiefs  in  bulk ;  afterward  to 
heads  of  families;  whereat  the  chiefs  complain 56-58,217,218,238,281,287 

[Complaints  regarding  food  iu  general.] 

complaints  of  poor  quality  of  rations  in  general 4.6,14,15,16,29.33,113,140 

of  insufficient  quantitv  (not  specifving  articles)  ..4.5,6, 10, 15, 16,2:^,29,30,32,35, 
36, 41-45, 50, 59, 63, 95\  107, 10?^,  Ill,  113, 117, 123, 127, 140, 141, 152, 161, 183, 184. 197, 

219, 227, 240, 241, 265-268, 271^2^1 
would  the  full  legal  ration  be  sufficient  ?  if  not,  in  what  respect  would  it  be 

insufficient 108,166,227,276,285,286,289 

full  legal  rations  have  not  been   issued;  reason  assigned,  **no  funds  on 
hand";  the  deficiency  amounted  to  what  percent  ago..  59,  63, 64,76, 77,94, 108, 

160,161,162,166,172,184,219,240,272,276,280 

in  what  articles  was  the  deficiency  greatest 108, 114, 160 

it  is  alleged  that  the  amounts  reiiorted  to  be  issued  ai'e  not  actually  issued.      276 
what  articles,  and  how  much,   were  sold  to  the  Cheyennes  by  the  post 

trader •- 275 

the  lack  of  food  causes  sickness.     (See  "Sickness.") 

claim  that  the  deficiency  did  not  atfect  the  Northern  Cheyennes.  161, 169,  l'<i,240, 

285, 286, 290 
table  of  issues  for  two  months  x>rior  to  the  flight  of  the  Dull  Knife  band.. .      284 

[Beef  supplies,  whence  obtained  and  how  delivered.] 

whence  and  how  beef  supplies  are  obtained  (bv  the  government,  through 

contractor) 54, 83, 92, 93, 125, 157, 158, 167, 168, 169, 194, 195, 258 

the  Calvin  Hood  contract 192,223,258,259.260 

details  of  delivery  from  contractor  to  agent . .  93, 125, 157, 15H,  167-169, 177, 258, 259 

a  few  cattle  are  kept  on  hand  beyond  the  immediate  demand 92, 157, 167, 177 

the  surplus  is  herded,  where  and  for  what  purpose 92, 93, 167 

the  suspicions  of  the  Indians  regarding  this  herd 32, 92 

etfects  upon  cattle  of  driving  from  the  agency  corral  to  the  feeding  ground 

and  back  daily 167-171, 177 

the  corral  where  the  cattle  are  kejit  for  distribution,  description  of 273 
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details  of  issuing  by  the  agent  to  the  Indians.  .5, 25, 41, 44, 59, 70, 156, 157, 167, 168, 

177, 17^, 269, 272-274 

sometimes  four  pounds  of  beef  are  issued  as  a  "ration  " 59, 156, 252, 254, 272 

were  cows  issued  to  the  Indians  at  full  weight,  or  at  twenty  per  cent,  less  ?.  .194, 

195,223,224,258,260 

an  Army  officer  oversees  the  issuing 124, 125, 157,241 

the  Indians  prefer  to  receive  the  cattle  alive  at  three  pounds  gross  than  the 
beef  at  U  pounds  net 5,41,44,  59,70, 114, 156, 157,  ia5 

[Complaints  of  Indians  regarding  beef.] 

complaints  regarding  this  method  of  issuing  beef 5, 29, 44, 50, 93 

complaints  of  poor  quality  of  beef ;  white  testimony  regarding. 5, 16, 25, 29, 45, 76, 

113, 125-127, 161, 162, 186, 269, 272, 281, 291 
complaints  by  Indians,  and  testimony  by  whites,  relative  to  insufficient 
quantity  of  beef;  investigation  as  to  specific  years.  .5, 10, 16, 29, 34, 36, 41-44, 50, 
59,76,77,83,94,95,108,113-116,124-127,141,  153-157.  160-172,  183.  186.194,200, 

201, 223, 227, 240, 241, 252-257, 261, 281, 282, 288. 289, 290 
distinction  between  "beef  gross,"  "beef  net,"  and  "beef  merchantable"; 

how  should  the  treaty  be  interpreted 41, 59, 70, 114, 156, 160-177, 185, 258, 269 

alleged  intentional  miscalculation  by  the  Indian  Commissioner ;  he  changes 

the  figures  of  his  chief  clerk 165,1(^,170-176 

the  Indians  always  eat  their  meat  first 108,141,227,286 

worthlessness  of  "Texas  cattle,"  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  meat.  161, 164, 

166, 168, 170, 171 

[Alleged  deficiency  in  other  articles  specified.] 

alleged  deficiency  in  bacon 5, 10,16,36,45,115 

bacon  as  a  substitute  for  beef;  "bacon  or  beef,"  or  " bacon  and  beef" 16, 108, 

114, 185, 290 
complaints  of  insufficiency  and  poor  quality  of  flour  .  ..5, 6, 24, 25, 29, 36-42, 45, 50, 

77, 108, 114. 115, 160-164, 172, 186, 227, 269, 270, 280, 281 
corn-meal  issued  in  lieu  of  flour,  but  it  does  not  ag^^ee  with  the  Indians' 

bowels 4,15,33,50,162 

deficiency  and  poor  quality  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  minor  articles  of  diet  ..5,24,25, 
29, 36, 42, 45, 50, 59, 95, 108, 114, 115, 162-164, 269-271, 276, 279, 281, 286, 288, 289 

[How  deficiencies  are  bridged  over.] 

bridging  deficiency  by  giving  out  less  at  each  issue 59, 64, 276 

by  aidditional  beef  in  lieu  of  other  rations 55, 59, 108, 162, 186 

by  the  Indians  going  on  a  buftalo  hunt  . .  .63, 64, 94, 161, 163, 172, 184. 185, 190, 191, 

219  279  280 
by  selling  buftalo  robes 63,64,270 

[Responsibility  for  the  deficiency.] 

does  the  responsibility  for  the  deficiency  lie  with  the  agent,  the  Indian  Office, 

or  Congress f 63,76,77,160,166,184,187,189,219,224 

probability  of  an  insufficient  supply  the  coming  year 224 

Frontier,  character  of  earliest  settlers  upon 90,212 

G. 

Gunther,  Sebastian,  testimony  of 147 

H. 

• 

Hampton  School,  and  the  benefit  of  schools  like  that 207 

Hayt,  Ezra  A.,  testimony  of 182 

his  duties,  delinquencies,  alleged  inattention  to  business,  &C..172, 173, 179, 180, 181 
letter  to  Secretary  Schurz :  summary  of  events  antecedent  to  the  flight  of 

.    the  Cheyennes  - . .-. 236 

letter  to  same,  denying  any  deficiency  in  supply  of  food  to  the  Northern 

Cheyennes 288 

reference  in  testimony  to  this  last  letter 123, 160, 184 

Hides  of  cattle  are  the  perquisites  of  the  Indians 25, 30, 41 ,  44, 70 

Hodges,  Dr.  S.  A.,  testimony  of 95 

his  duties,  compensation,  &c.    (See  "Sickness.") 

visits  the  Indian  camp  with  Covington 61, 106, 112 

Hog,  Wild,  testimony  of 3 

Hog's  wife,  testimony  of 33 

Hogs  promised  the  Indians,  but  not  given 28,29,46 

1.  CH 
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Homesickness  of  the  Northern  Cheyenues 5, 7, 18, 24-26, 34, 47, 51 ,  52, 60, 118, 249 

Hood,  Calvin,  and  his  beef  contract 192,223,258-260 

Horses  raised  and  well  cared  for  by  Indians;  compared  with  caring  for  cattle.. 31, 84, 

104,119,121,144 

Horseback,  Indians  fight  upon,  white  soldiers  do  not 128, 13:),  V\^ 

Horse-flesh,  circnmstances  under  which  Indians  eat  it 84,285 

Houses,  treaty  provisions  in  regard  to  building  for  Indians 234 

they  remember  the  promise  and  want  the  nouses  ..28, 29, 33, 40, 43, 58, 80, 119, 12*), 

276, 2^2 

one  Indian  has  bnili  himself  a  house 80,119,120 

Hunting  in  the  north  and  in  the  Indian  Territory  ..  .4,  >*,  10, 16, 17. 21, 25, 27, 35, 38, 43, 

49, 53, 64, 66, 94,  111,  122, 126, 139, 140, 152 
the  Northern  Choyennes'  first  buffalo  hunt  in  the  Territory  .4, 8, 16, 17, 21, 3b,  64, 94, 

111,139,140,279,280 

their  second  winter's  buffalo  hunt 43, 64, 66, 152, 161, 172 

how  rations  are  issued  when  Indians  are  on  a  hunt,  whereby  food  supplies 
were  saved  64,94,163 

I. 

Indian  character  and  characteristics  (especially  the  Northern  Cheyenues) ;  gen- 
eral summary 101, 120,121 

they  resemble  overgrown  children  in  many  respects 101 

possess  an  excellent  but  not  fastidious  appetite 41, 79, 84, 173, 285,286 

practice  xwlygaroy 124 

possess  strong  domestic  attachments 26, t)4, 121 

strong  love  of  their  nalive  country 5,7,18,24-26,34,47,51,52,60,118,249 

fondness  and  care  for  ponies.     (See  **  Horses/') 

are  generally  suspicious 66 

trust  those  who  have  once  gained  their  confidence 75 

are  superstitious 217 

have  learned  and  are  learning  the  value  of  money  and  property. .  45, 71, 207, 210, 215 
tastes  and  capacities  regarding  work.    (See  **  Work.") 

their  honesty,  fidelity,  and  trustworthiness 4,46,89,122 

reliability  as  to  promises 31,82, 122,145 

faithfulness  to  treaties  with  the  government 242 

as  to  temperance 70 

as  fighters,  compared  with  white  soldiers 134-138 

are  learning  that  the  w4iite  race  is  their  superior ...28, 145 

are  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated 208 

their  progress  in  civilization.    (See  "  Civilization.") 

peaceable  tribes  are  increasing  in  numbers 208 

Indian  Bureau,  alle^^ed  ill-treatment  of  creditors 172, 173 

Industrial  schools  discussed ;  importance  of  teaching  the  met^ianical  arts  and 
trades;  to  what  extent  is  it  done,  and  ought  it  to  be  done ;  hinderancesin 
in  the  way  of  teaching 91,109,208-210,213,214 

Interpretei-s  complained  of ; 71 

J. 

Jadwin  contract  for  supplying  the  Indian  Bareau  with  medicines,  when  signed, 

approved,  and  other  particulars 203 

Joseph,  Chief,  and  his  pathetic  lament 22t> 

K. 
Keogh,  Fort,  and  Little  Chiers  band  while  there , 48,49,209,210,215 

L. 

Labor  and  ration  check  specimen  of ^2 

demanded  and  done  by  Indians.     (See  "  Work.") 
Lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  discussed;  should  white  settlers  be  scattered 

among  them 18,31,37,68,60,84,206,207,214 

breaking  and  cultivation  of.     (See  ** Fanning.'') 

Leeds,  William  M.,  testimony  of 159 

Lincoln,  Fort,  the  Little  Chief  bund  brought  from 147, 2(« 
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Little  Chief,  testimony  of 47 

his  baud.     (See  **Cheyenncs.") 

he  wanted  to  avoid  going  south;  what  was  said  to  him  by  Generals  Miles 
and  Sheridan;  good  behavior  on  the  way  south;  becomes  troublesome 

after  reaching  the  south 47,52,63,93,14*2,202,203,217 

visited  Washington  with  the  agent ;  what  promises  and  presents  were  made 

him  there 51,52,63,75,79,86,87,146,180-189,190 

his  children  excused  from  attending  school 52,87,188,190 

his  character  personally 208,217,218 

Litt!e  Wolf's  position  among  the  Northern  Cheyennes 9, 17,208 

spoke  at  Red  Cloud  Agency  council,  and  signed  the  treaty  concluded  there.  9 

was  spokesman  for  the  runaway  Cheyennes 20 

he  and  his  band  refused  to  surrender  at  Camp  Robinson ;  futile  pursuit 

there ;  were  pursued  and  captured,  some  time  afterward 22, 23, 246 

where  they  are  now,  and  how  they  are  getting  along 50,204,205 

Living  Bear's  testimony 42 

spoke  at  the  Red  Cloud  Agency,  and  signed  the  treaty  concluded  there  ....  9 

requested,  received^  and  is  using  wagons 76 

his  certiticates  of  friendship  and  fidelity 46,47 

Llewellyn,  W.  H.  H.,  testimony  of 216 

Lodge,  how  many  Indians  constitute  a 43 

Love  of  Indians  for  their  native  country 5, 7, 18, 24-26, 34, 47, 51, 52, 60, 118, 249 

M. 

Mackenzie,  Gen.  R.  S.,  letter  to  chairman  of  this  committee 224 

what  he  did  and  said  at  Red  Cloud  Agency  conncil 4, 6, 7, 9, 14, 42, 209, 225 

correspondence  with  agent  at  Darlington;  visits  the  Cheyennes  Agency; 

sells  the  horses  taken  from  the  Cheyennes 54, 55, 124 

Measles,  the  Cheyennes  had  none  in  the  north  country,  but  suffer  from  them  in 

the  south 8,60,96,140,141 

Medicines  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  whence  obtained  ;  great  deficiency 
at  the  agency  for  many  months ;  repeated  applications  made  in  vain ; 

thev  arrive  at  last,  half  a  year  too  lat« 10,32,37,59,60,85,95-98,141, 

172, 191-200, 218, 272-274, 291-301 
the  Jadwin  contract  for,  particulars  of  preparing,  signing,  delay  in  fulfill- 
ing, &c 192-197,293,297 

a  deficiency  of  some  medicines  now 97 

sufterings  and  deaths  for  lack  of  medicines  and  medical  attendance.    (See 
** Physician"  and  ** Sickness.") 

Melons,  Indians  like  them,  and  save  the  seed 70, 102 

Merchantable  beef 160,  162,  165,  170,  174,  176-178,  185,258 

Miles,  J.  D.,  testimony  of 53,153 

liis  letter  to  Major  Mizner,  May  25,  1877 114,262 

his  letter  to  Major  Mizner,  September  20,  1878 1.-127,277 

his  letter  to  Commissioner  Hayt,  November  1, 1878 123, 160,284 

his  estimates  and  appeals  for  medicines 292-300 

Miles,  Gen.  N.  A,  testimony  of 202 

some  of  the  Cheyennes  remain  with  him ;  their  present  condition  and  feel- 
ings ;  his  promises  to  those  who  came  south 9, 26, 47, 50, 143, 203, 204 

Milk,  the  Indians  use  and  like 44,103 

Mizner,  J.  K.,  testimony  of 110,201 

his  position,  where  he  has  been  located 110,121 

his  ideas  and  letter  regarding  the  disarming  of  hostile  Indians 123, 124, 306 

testimony  in  regard  to  food-supplies  for  the  Cheyennes 113, 124 

his  letter  to  military  headquarters,  May  20,  1877,  alleging  insufficiency  of 

food-supplies  for  the  Cheyenne  Indians 114, 125, 126, 260 

his  letter  to  military  headciuarters,  September  19,  1878,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject  115,279 

his  letter  of  September  20,  1878,  to  same,  on  the  same  subject 280 

Money,  Indians  are  glad  to  earn;  how  they  obtain  it 25,44,151,166 

promised  the  Cheyennes  if  they  would  send  their  children  to  school 6 

better  l>e  given  the  Indians  than  annuities  and  rations 207.215,216 

the  Indians  are  learning  the  value  of 215 

Mules,  very  few  raised  by  the  Indians 31 

N. 

Names  assigned  to  i>erson8  by  Indians,  on  what  basis .-•        147 

Native  country,  Indian  love  of 5,7,18,24-26,34,47,51-52,60,118,249 
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Officer  of  Army  present  at  delivery  of  annuity  goods 33, 64, 66, 232, 233 

at  delivery  of  cattle  to  a^eut  (or  Indians,  which  ?) 124, 125,157 

Ogallalla,  the  runaway  Cheyennes  seen  near  .t 130 

an  Indian  shot  at  that  place,  and  by  whom 132 

Old  Crow,  testimony  of 14 

events  in  his  life.     (See  "  Crow.  ") 

Oxen  promised  the  Cheyennes  by  treaty,  but  not  delivei-ed,  and  why 79,  lt57,232 

P. 

Paper  title  to  lands  not  given  to  individual  Indians;  would  it  not  l>e  better  to 

do  so 18, 31,  ;57, 68  tiO,  206-207, 214 

Pawnees  sell  arms  to  the  Northeru  Cheyennes 20 

Peraimmon  Creek,  Ben  Clark  meets  the  Cheyennes  there 136, 145 

Physician  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency  ;  onlv  one  until  recentlv 6,8,32, 

45, 59, 79, 86, 95, 97, 98, 121, 125, 141, 152 
complaints  that  he  did  not  visit  the  sick ;  he  explains  that  he  had  more 

duties  than  he  could  perfonn,  and  no  medicine 5, 10, 13, 36, 37, 45, 59, 85, 86, 

96, 97, 141, 152 
some  of  the  sick  Cheyennes  preferred  Indian  doctors ;  how  Indian  doctors 
treat  diseases ;  how  they  are  paid ;  they  proved  useless  in  malarial  com- 
plaints  45,86,98,141 

sufferings  of  the  Indians  when  sick  for  lack  of  medicine.     {See  ^*  Sickness.^') 

Plows  are  purchased  from  what  fund 67 

used  by  Indians  to  what  extent.     {See  *' Farming. '^ 

Police  force  at  the  agency  compose<l  of  whom  and  how  many 31, 63 

are  set  to  watch  and' follow  the  discontented  Cheyennes 60-6:5 

Pollock,  William  J.,  testimony  of 225 

Polygamy  still  prevails  among  the  Cheyennes .' I:i4 

Poultry  promised  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes;  not  furnished;  no  Indians  en- 
caged in  raising  poultry  except  one 29,46 

Powderface,  testimony  of i*7 

his  position  in  the  Arapahoe  tribe 28,32,46 

his  two  visits  to  Washington 27-29 

Promises  made  to  the  Cheyennes  if  they  will  go  south . .  4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 14, 31, 42, 44, 46, 58, 203 
that  if  they  wish  after  seeing  the  Indian  Territory  they  may  return  north  ..9,47, 

107, 118, 143, 204, 224, 225 

made  to  the  Arapahoes 28,29 

unfuliilled,  dissatisfy  Indians  very  much 29, 87, 121 

the  good  effect  of  fulfilling 80,87,121 

how  Indians  fulfill  their  promises 27,28,31,87,145 

R. 

Ration-check,  specimen  of 82 

Rations,  how  issued  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes.     {See  "Food.'') 

Red  Cloud  Agency,  location  of,  council  at ,  & c 4, 6, 8, 9, 12. 14, 42, 44, 224 

Relatives  of  the  C5heyennes  yet  remain  in  the  north 6, 26, 50, 1 18 

Removal  of  Indians  from  a  northern  to  a  southern  country  deemed  unwise  policv.8rt,  204, 

206, 226 
of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  to  the  Indian  Territory.  {See  "Northern  Cheyennes.") 
Rendlebrock  in  command  of  the  white  forces  that  pursued  the  runaway  Chey- 
ennes ;  what  became  of  him ;  where  is  he  now  f 21, 117, 125, 1'iB,  128, 147, 149 

Reno,  the  Indians  think  the  command  at  the  fort  should  be  diminished ;  the  com- 
mander there  thinks  it  should  be  increase<l 40, 151 

Reports  of  campaign  in  pursuit  of  the  runaway  CHievennes  destroyed,  and  why.       117 
Reservation  of  the  (^heyennes  in  the  Indian  Territory  ;  its  location,  boundaries, 

&c.,  their  title  thereto. ...15, 30, 31, 32, 37, 67, 68, 80, 96, 105, 139, 221, 231, 307-312 

the  Indians  may  cede  a  portion  thereof,  in  what  manner 232 

Robinson,  Camp,  events  at.     (-Sec  "Cheyennes,  northern.**) 

S. 

Salt,  what  kind  used  by  the  Indians,  and  how 41, 146 

Sand  Creek,  the  battle  near 21, 129, 134,  i:»,  137, 149 

Sand  Hills,  their  location  near  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency ;  the  runaway 

Cheyennes  reported  to  be  fortifying  there ...96, 106, 197 
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Schools  and  education  among  Indians  generally.     (See  **  Education.") 

among  the  Cheyennes,  treaty  provisions  regarding 88, 231, 234 

carried  on  hy  contract ;  terms  of  contract ;  name  of  contractor ;  how  many 
and  who  are  the  teachers ;  how  m^ny  pupils,  and  from  what  tribes ;  how 
the  pupils  are  fed  and  clothed;  at  what  aj^e  schooling  begins  and  ends.. 20, 38, 

42, 43, 65. 85-92, 107,  111,  159, 190, 208, 231, 271 

children  of  Little  Chief  (and  band  ?)  excused  from  attending  the  school 52, 87, 

188, 190 

what  branches^are  taught,  and  how  the  pupils  are  progressing 90, 14d 

to  what  extent  they  learn,  or  should  learn,  to  speak  English 43, 90, 146, 209, 

210. 211 
whei-e  the  ^oods  for  the  children's  clothing  are  store4 ;  the  Indians  are  sus- 
picious that  this  is  stolen  from  their  supply 29, 33, 37, 45, 65, 88, 92, 190 

the  children  are  separated  from  their  families,  but  allowed  to  go  home  once 

a  week. 65,90 

the  school  is,  half  and  half,  an  industrial  school 87,90* 

what  work  the  children  do  in  connection  with  the  school ;  there  is  not  work 

enough  for  them 90,91,122 

the  school-children's  farm 122 

the  school-children's  herd 122,158,304 

general  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  the  school 85, 90 

a  school  has  just  been  started  by  General  Miles  in  the  north 206 

those  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton 207 

industrial  schools  discussed;  importance  of  teaching  the  mechanical  arts 
and  trades ;  to  what  extent  is  it  done,  and  ought  it  to  be  done ;  hindrances 

in  the  way  of  teaching 91,109,208,209,210,213,214 

Schurz,  Secretary,  testimony  of 217 

Segar,  J.  H.,  and  his  duties 88 

Seeds,  what  kind  the  Indians  save,  and  to  what  extent ;  treaty  provisions  re- 
garding  31,69.70,102,231 

Self-supporting,  how  Indians  can  best  be  rendered 84, 122, 144, 206-216 

Severalty,  distribution  of  lands  to  Indians  in,  discussed. .  18, 31, 37, 6&,  80, 84, 206, 207, 214 

Sheridan,  General,  interview  with  Little  Chief 47, 143 

his  dispatch  relative  to  the  outbreak  at  Camp  Robinson 244 

Shoddy,  was  it  ever  fumiMhed  the  Cheyennes 154 

Shoes  are  worn  in  the  north  in  the  winter  by  the  Indians 44 

Shoe-shop  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency 91 

Shoeing  horses,  to  what  extent  learned  by  the  Indians 102, 208 

Sickness  in  the  Indian  Territory ;  it  is  a  very  unhealthy  country 226 

foand  so  by  the  Arapahoes,  and  so  reported  by  an  advance  delegation  of 

Northern  Cheyennes 15,32 

the  main  body  of  Northern  Cheyennes  arrive  at  the  sickliest  season  of  the 

year 15,58,139 

they  were  not  in  good  health  when  they  arrived 96 

sickness,  mostly  malarial,  becomes  general  among  the  Indians;  mauv  of 
them  die. .4, 5, 8, 10, 15, 19, 20, 30, 32-36, 44, 45, 52, 58-61, 85, 86, 95-99, 117, 118, 125. 

140, 141, 152, 153, 217, 241. 242, 249, 272, 274, 276, 291-300 

an  epidemic  of  malarial  fever  of  unprecedented  extent  and  severity 298 

white  p4'ople  about  the  agency  were  sick 59, 60, 297 

the  physician  at  the  agency.     (See  ** Physician.'') 

some  of  the  sick  preferred  Indian  doctors;  how  Indian  doctors  treat 
diseases;  how  they  are  paid;  they  proved  useless  in  malarial  com- 
plaints  45,86,98,141 

they  take  white  men's  medicines  freely 99,274 

bat  there  are  no  medicines  to  be  obtained.     (See  '*Me<licines.") 

the  lack  of  medicines  caused  the  Indians  **  very  great  distress" 97 

the  doctor  shut  up  his  office  and  left,  because  he  could  not  bear  to  see  their 

sufferings 96,153,295 

**many  deaths  occurred  from  lack  of  proper  remedies" 296,297 

the  runaway  Chevennes  declare  that  they  fled  **to  save  their  lives,"  and 
will  die  sooner  than  be  taken  back  ..  ..20,23,24, 107, 121,125, 152,205,241,242, 

244, 283 

considerable  sickness  at  the  agency  yet 32,34,44 

Sioux  are  closely  related  to  the  Northern  Cheyennes 6, 49 

Soldiers  and  Indiaus  compared  as  fighters 133-135 

Spotted  Elk  visits  and  reports  regaraing  the  Indian  Territory 15 

received  farming  implements ;  died - 7 

Spotted  Tail  uses  his  influence  (an  exceptional  case  among  chiefs)  in  favor  of 

civilization 218 
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Stauding  Elk  favors  goiiiji:  south  aud  staying  south 15, 38,6^2 

Higued  the  treaty  at  Red  Cloud  Agency  council 0 

received  fanning  iinpleuients  and  wagons,  and  is  farming 7,16.76 

Stealing  among  the  Indians.    {See  "  Honesty."^ 

difference  between  Indian's  and  white  men^s 61 

Stock-raising.    (See  "Cattle.") 

Strouding,  used  for  what -•. 67,79,144 

Succotash,  Indians  sometimes  make 102 

Sugar,  complaints  of  deficiency,     (5ee"Food.") 

Snspcctei,  Indians  do  not  like  to  be • 40 

Snspioioa^y  Indians  generally  are ...• t)6 

T.     • 

Tattgled  Hair's  description  of  the  outbreak  at  Camp  Robinson 13 

Teachers.     {See  "School.") 

Temperance  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 7l> 

Tent,  amount  of  canvas  necessary  to  make  one 71^ 

Texas  cattle,  poor  quality  of 161, 164, 166, 16S 

Thornburgh,  Major,  pursues  the  fugitive  Chevennes 130, 1.50, 241 

Title  of  the  Cheyennes  to  their  reservation  discussed  . .  15, 30-:{2, 37, 68, 80, 96. 105, 139. 

^21, 231. 307-312 

to  lands  in  severalty  discussed lr^,31,:«',68,80,84,206,207,214 

Tobacco,  insnflicient  allowance  complained  of 5, 25 

Trader  at  agency,  rules  that  control  him ;  relation  to  agent 71 

the  Indians  complain  of  his  prices,  and  of  his  half  breed  interpreters   25. 40, 45,71 

the  Indians,  the  agent,  and  General  Miles  agree  that  more  traders  would  be 
better 71,215 

the  post-trader  at  Fort  Reno;  the  Indians  would  like  to  triMle  with  him. ..  25.72 
Trades  carried  on  at  the  agency 91, 109.11U 

aptitude  of  Indians  at  learning 1 91, 109, 110, 2i^ 

industrial  schools  for  teaching  them  discussed 208-210,213,214 

Transportation  of  food  supplies  and  annuity  goods  from  Wichita  to  the  Cheyenne 

and  Arapahoe  Agency  by  Indi ans 31, 40, 74. 75, 76, 89, 226, 3lM 

the  Indians  are  pleased  with  the  work;  take  their  women  along ;  are  honest 
and  "have  never  stolen  an  ounce";  are  careful  of  pro(>erty;  never  become 

intoxicated 70,75,76,89 

Treaties  between  the  government  and  the  Cheyennes 229, 232, 233 

reference  to  the  same .' 4,6,7,8,9, 14, 42, 44, 77, 2>f7 

Turkey  Springs,  the  battle  near 21, 127, 128, 135,  i:C,  14« 

Wagons  promised  the  Indians;  some  have  been  receive<l,  but  not  all.  14, 26, 52,58,76. 

78, 79, 86, 103,  l^y 

eight  head  of  cattle  given  with  some 103 

promised  Little  Chief;  when  delivered 52,72,6tJ 

earned  by  hauling  supplies  from  Wichita 31, 40, 41, 75 

used  by  Indians  tor  what  other  purposes 40,41,44,75 

they  lighten  the  labors  of  the  women  40.76 

more  wanted,  and  could  be  used  to  good  ad  van  tage 40, 76 

the  Indians  grease  them  and  are  careful  of  them ..40,76,110 

they  are  purchased  from  what  fund 73 

could  not  follow  the  fugitive  Indians 152 

one  ]oa<led  with  Camp  Kobinson  corpses 23 

War  of  1868,  and  who  participated  therein ^^ 

Warriors,  Indians  ^row  up  te  consider  themselves 27, 217 

Washington  council  for  a  two-fold  purpose 16, 28, 29, 35. 6^ 

Water  north  and  south  compared 5,19,25,34,47 

at  Turkey  Springs  fight.    {See  "Turkey  Springs.") 

Wheat-raising  in  the  Indian  Territory 31,69,  lO.^ 

Wheelwright  at  the  agency 110 

Whirlwind's  testimony 'M 

his  medal,  given  him  by  the  government 35,37 

White  people  were  first  to  wrong  the  Indians »       27 

of  the  north  better  than  those  of  the  Indian  Territory 52 

on  the  frontier,  character  of 90,212 

Wichita,  Indians  transport  their  supplies  from 31, 40, 74-76, 89, 226 
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'V^Mlder,  W.  E.,  testimony  of .• m 

'Wild  Hog,  testimony  of 4 

position  among  the  Northern  Cheyennes 9 

present  at  the  Red  Cloud  Agency  council^  and  signed  the  treaty  there  pre- 
pared   9 

conference  with  the  Camp  Rohinsou  officers,  and  connection  with  the  events 

that  occiurred  there 11,12,22 

his  companions  corroborate  his  statements 9,14 

Wild  Hog^s  wife,  testimony  of 33 

retamed  south  when 33 

her  lonely  and  pitiable  condition,  and  her  anxiety  for  her  husband 34 

Williams,  J.  T.,  testimony  of 109 

Wire  fence,  what  kind  is  built  in  the  Indian  Territory 101 

W^oman,  white,  found  crazy  by  the  white  troops 131 

Women,  white,  maltreated  by  the  fleeing  Cheyennes 131,136,138 

Women,  Indian,  clothing  provided  by  treaty 77,78 

and  children  went  north  with  the  fugitive  Cheyennes 132 

killed  at  Camp  Robinson 23,26 

no  encumbrance,  but  an  aid  to  Indians  in  battle 132, 135 

Wood-chopping  done  by  Indians 39,45,67,88,89,302,30:5 

Work,  withholding  rations  from  Indians  who  would  not,  and  increased  rations 
given  to  good  workers.     (See  "Food.") 
and  increased  annuities.    (cS<»e  "Annuities.") 

some  Indians  refused  to,  and  why 7, 10, 52, 82, 83, 123, 144, 188, 217, 287 

many  are  ready,  willing,  apt,  teachable,  and  faithful 10,75,84,89, 100, 101, 

102, 103, 119, 120, 302, 303 
•what  work  they  have  done  at  farming.     (See  "  Farming.") 

what  other  work  they  have  done,  are  doing,  or  might  do 40, 41, 75, 81, 90, 91, 

226, 303 

only  a  limited  amount  of  employment  can  be  furnished  them 75, 90, 91 

their  aptitutde  for  learning  trades;  importance  of  teaching  them  discussed. 91, 109, 

208,209,210,213,  214 

how  they  can  best  be  induced  to  work 89, 90, 120 

women  deem  work  degrading  for  men 102, 144 

but  are  themselves  willing  to  work,  and  are  working..lO,  25, 34,4J>,76,  f23, 135 
Writing,  agreements  with  Indians  should  always  be  in 188,189 

Y. 
Yellowstone  Valley,  character  of  the  settlers  there ^-..       213 
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IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  9, 1880.-7Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Withers,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

EEPOET: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  1454.] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions,  to  which  Senate  bill  1454  was  referred^ 
having  examined  the  same,  with  the  papers  accompanying,  fiAd'  sthat 
the  biU  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  act  granting  a  pension  to  Catha- 
rine Harris,  approved  June  19, 1878,  and  directs  that  tiie  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  restore  to  the  pension-roll  the  name  of  Catharine 
Harris,  widow  of  Matthew  Harris,  late  a  post  chaplain  in  the  United 
States  Army. 

It  appears  that  by  special  act  approved  June  19. 1878,  Catharine  Har- 
ris was  placed  on  the  pension-rolls  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  month;  that  an 
application  for  arrears  of  pension  was  rejected  by  the  Pension  Bureau 
because  claimant's  ''pension  was  allowed  under  a  special  act  of  Congress, 
and  consequently  no  arrears  are  due."  Inasmuch  as  the  claimant's  name 
is  aJxeady  on  the  rolls,  and  she  is  in  receipt  of  the  fidl  amount  of  pension 
authorized  by  law,  the  committee  report  back  the  bill  adversely,  and 
recommend  its  indefinite  postponement'. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  9,  1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Walker,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  biU  S.  347.] 

The  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  Senate  bill  347, 
for  the  relief  of  John  B.  Nix,  report  the  same  back,  and  recommend  its 
passage. 

The  committee  also  adopt  as  its  rei)ort  the  facts  stat^^d  in  the  memo- 
rial of  John  B.  Nix. 

MEMORIAL  OF  JOHN  B.  NIX. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 

asuemblcd : 

Your  memorialist,  Joliu  B.  Nix,  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stat<i8,  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  re8]>ectfally  represents  that  he  is  the  lawful  heir  and  the  only  son  of  Sarah  Nix, 
deceased.  That  about  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  my  mother,  Saraii  Nix,  settled  upon 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  numbered  30,  township  numbered  15  soiith,  of  range 
numbered  2^  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian,  then  in  La  Fayette  County,  State 
of  Arkansas,  at  or  near  the  west  boundary  of  said  State.  That  she  built  a  dwelling- 
house  and  outhouses,  cleared  and  fenced  a  small  farm.  Being  a  widow  and  poor,  she 
knew  not  how  to  proceed  to  secure  it  as  a  home  from  the  government,  and  being  at  a 
great  distance  from  any  one  possessing  knowledge  of  the  law,  was  left  to  such  advice 
as  was  best  attainable,  and  conseqnentl^v  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  unimportant 
in  their  nature  and  which  were  of  no  detriment  to  others,  as  there  were  no  parties 
claiming  adversely. 

On  the  22d  day  of  April,  1853,  she  sent  Mr.  Aquilla  Carr,  as  her  agent,  to  the  local 
Unit^id  States  land  office,  50  miles  distant,  then  kept  at  Wa8hingt<m,  Ark.,  to  file  her 
declaratory  statement,  which  he  did  on  the  said  northeast  quarter  or  tract  of  land  above 
described,  and  which  is  now  in  the  district  of  lands  for  sale  at  the  United  States  land 
office  at  Camden,  Ark.  Having  made  this  tiling,  she  was  informed  that  she  ha<l  a  prefer- 
ence right  over  all  othere  to  purchase  the  tract  of  land  described,  and  rested  under 
the  belief  that  she  had  done  all  that  was  on  that  point  recjuired  of  her  to  secure  her 
title  to  the  land  under  the  pre-emption  law,  and  that  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was 
to  make  payment  at  the  proper  time.  About  one  year  thereafter  your  memorialist  re- 
ceived, as  a  gift  from  his  grandfather,  in  South  Carolina,  the  sum  of  $50,  which  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  land  office  at  Washington,  Ark.,  to  be  applied  on  the  payment  of 
the  tract  of  land  above  referred  to.  This  sum  was  sent  hj  my  uncle,  Benjamin  Nix, 
and  the  register  and  receiver  agreed  to  receive  the  same  it  Sarah  Nix  would  send  her 
affidavit  that  she  had  made  the  proper  improvement  on  said  tract.  Accordingly  she 
appeared  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  living  in  her  neighborhood,  and  made  the  affi- 
davit, which  w^as  carried  to  the  land  office  by  Benjamin  Nix.  The  receiver  took  the 
money  and  gave  a  receipt  for  it  of  some  kind,  which  has  long  since  been  lost.  No  fur- 
ther action  was  ever  taken  by  mj'  mother,  Sarah  Nix,  for  reasons  hereafter  stated,  nor 
was  any  patent  ever  expected  for  that  partial  payment,  as  it  was  intended  simply  as 
a  deposit,  the  money  being  in  hand,  to  be  applied  when  full  payment  was  made. 
Shortly  after  this  payment  she  was  informed,  and  in  fact  it  was  the  comm(m  under- 
standing in  the  county,  that  on  account  of  a  proposed  railroad  no  more  money  would 
be  received  by  the  government  for  public  laud  in  the  neighborhood  until  the  railroad 
was  built,  and  then  it  would  be  at  the  increavSed  price  of  $2.50  per  acre.  With  this 
understanding  the  matter  rested,  and  my  mother,  Sarah  Nix,  died  December  23,  1863, 
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having  never  left  her  settlement,  above  described,  and  on  which  place  your  memorial- 
ist has  lived  up  to  the  present  time. 

About  the  close  of  1873,  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  fiailroad  was  completed  to  the  Texas 
boundary,  passing  through  the  above-described  tract  of  land,  and  the  company  laid 
claim  to  three  forties,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  of  the  same,  onleriug  your 
memorialist  to  stop  plowing  and  cultivating  the  same,  but  which  onler  has  not  been 
obeyed. 

Your  memorialist,  being  well  advised,  as  he  believes,  when  the  said  railroad  com- 
pany advertised  to  sell  their  lands  fr<mi  Little  Rock  to  the  Texas  boundary,  to  wit, 
in  May  or  June,  1874,  for  the  ssike  of  peace,  and  being  willing  to  pay  the  government 
and  the  railroad  com])any  both,  rather  than  have  a  lawsuit,  went  to  Little  Rock  and 
offered  to  pay  the  company  |i*2.50  per  acre  for  their  quitclaim  to  the  land,  which  th»»y 
refused,  and  notwithstanding  they  advertised  that  they  would  give  actual  settlers 
the  preference  over  all  others  to  save  their  homes,  the  land  commissioner  of  the  com- 
pany refused  the  money  when  proffered  in  l.'uited  States  legal-tender  notes,  but  very 
soon  thereafter  sold  the  same  land  to  one  of  their  own  otficers,  who  has  annoyed  yoiur 
memorialist  in  ]»er»isteut  efforts  to  obtain  jiosseshiou.  This  was  Thomas  Allen,  of  Saint 
Louis,  the  president  then,  as  now,  of  the  said  Cairo  and  Fulton,  now  Saint  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern,  Railway  Company.  Your  memorialist  believes  and  states 
that  said  sale  was  fraudulent,  collusive,  and  void,  and  intended  only  to  affect  and 
defeat,  if  possible,  the  title  of  mine.  This  will  appear  when  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Allen, 
as  president  of  the  road,  made  a  power  of  attorney  to  Mr.  Loughborough  to  convey 
the  land,  and  Mr.  Loughborough,  within  a  short  time  thereafter,  conveyed  the  same 
to  Mr.  Allen,  and  all  this  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  etjuities  of  your 
memorialist. 

In  October,  1877,  the  President  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamation  r«?8torin<^ 
the  public  lands  in  the  Camden  district  to  market,  sale  to  commence  the  4th  day  of 
February,  187H.  Your  memorialist,  after  considerable  correspondence  with  the  register 
of  the  United  States  land  office,  and  being  advised  by  him  what  course  to  pursue, 
as  will  ajipear  fnmi  his  letters  herewith  submitted  for  your  jierusal,  went  to  the 
United  States  local  office  at  Camden,  Ark.,  and  paid  into  that  oftiee  $.'J0(»,  for  which 
an  unconditional  receipt  was  given  by  the  register,  the  receiver  be.ing  absent  at  the 
time  (a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted,  bearing  date  of  January  '-fti,  1878),  and 
afterwards  received  a  conditional  receipt  from  the  receiver.  When  this  ninuey  was 
paid,  your  memorialist,  by  his  attidavit,  as  the  heir  of  Sarah  Nix,  deceased,  and  tie 
testimony  of  two  credible  witnesses,  made  the  proof  on  the  entire  northeaart  quarter 
of  section  No.  UO,  of  townshi])  No.  15  south,  of  range  28  west  of  the  fifth  princijial 
meridian. 

Your  memorialist  made  the  proper  and  usual  proof  on  the  whole  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  not  supposing  anything  done  by  Sarah  Nix  could  be  regarded  as  final  pre- 
emption proof,  and  for  the  fuither  reason  that  the  register  of  the  laud  office  at  Camden 
advised  me  to  that  course.  Supposing  that  I  had  done  all  the  law  required  me  to  do, 
I  expected  to  receive  a  patent  from  the  General  Laml  Office,  but  you  can  imagine  my 
surprise  when  I  was  notified  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  had  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1878,  rejected  my  application  to  prove  up  and  pay  for  the  pre-emp- 
tion of  my  mother  as  her  heir,  on  the  ground  mainly  that  the  payment  of  the  ^50  by 
my  motheV,  Sarah  Nix,  made  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1854,  appeared  on  the  records 
in  the  General  Land  Office  as  an  entry  in  regular  fonn,  and  operated  as  a  waiver  to 
all  but  a  portion  of  the  tract  which  was  covered  bj-  the  said  payment.  As  before 
stated,  that  payment  was  intended  to  be  a  dejiosit,  on  what  would,  in  proper  time,  be- 
come an  entry  when  the  whole  tract  was  proved  up  and  paid  for.  Sarah  Nix  paid  ^0, 
and  made  an  atlidavit  that  she  lived  upon  the  land  and  had  made  an  im]»rovemeut, 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  district  officers.  This  oath  she  made  be- 
fore a  j list  ice  of  the  peace  near  her  home,  and  not  before  the  register,  as  the  record 
shows  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  it  certainly  was  not  her  intention  to  waive  any 
right  to  any  portion  of  her  claim,  but  she,  on  the  contrary,  was  struggling  to  make 
arrangements  to  secure  her  home  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive  for  final  pay- 
ment, nor  was  anything  further  ever  required  of  her,  though  the  records  show  that 
a  goud  deal  more  has  been  done,  which  need  not  be  wondered  at,  when  we  examine 
the  correspondence  of  the  Commissioner  with  that  local  officer.  (See  letters  of  the 
Coniniitisioner  dated  October  (>,  1854,  and  October  10,  1854,  and  February  5,  1855.)  In 
the  l.'ist-nanied  letter  the  jiroof  was  onlered  to  be  taken  over  again  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
Coniniishitiner.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  ju'esent  Connnissioner,  in  his  decision 
of  the  2.'')th  of  March,  1878,  says:  **This  quarter  section  is  within  the  six-mile  limit  of 
the  grant  for  the  Cairo  and  Fulton,  now  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern, 
Railway  Company,  the  right  of  which  attached  January  17,  1855,  and  was  included 
in  the  withdrawal  ordered  for  the  benefit  of  said  road  by  letter  of  May  19,  1853,  from 
this  offic'e."  From  this  it  appears  that  the  local  otlice  at  Washington,  Ark.,  disobeyed 
instructions  fnmi  the  General  Land  Office  when  they  received  Sarah  Nix's  money  and 
attenjpted  to  make  a  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  tract. 
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Yonr  memorialist  believed  when  he  made  the  proof  and  payment  at  Camden,  Ark., 
on  January  22,  1878,  under  the  proclamation  of  the  President  restoring  the  land  to 
market,  that  no  other  entry  had  been  made  according  to  law,  and  that  any  other  pre- 
tending to  be  an  entry  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  an  effort  of  the  local  officers  at 
Washington,  Ark.,  to  remedy  an  officialblunder  made  by  them,  so  as  to  relieve  them- 
selves, by  making  it  appear  that  the  $50  was  paid  as  final  proof  on  forty  acres  of  the 
tract,  instead  of  having  been  received  as  a  partial  payment  on  the  entire"  tract. 

Your  memorialist  helped  to  clear  and  cultivate  the  above-described  laud  prior  to  the 

Sassage  of  the  act  of  February  9,  1853,  making  the  land  grant  for  the  Cairo  and  Fulton 
Railroad,  and,  as  can  be  proven,  these  improvements  cover  portions  of  eaeh  legal  sub- 
division of  the  tract.  We  submit  that,  in  view  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  making 
the  grant,  it  was  not  intended  that  the  grant  should  apply  to  lands  like  this,  where 
settlement  rights  had  attached.  And,  in  this  connection)  attention  is  called  to  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  27,  1854.  (U.  S.  Stats.,  vol.  10,  p.  269.)  The  pres- 
ent Commissioner,  by  his  decision  of  the  25th  of  March,  1878,  rejecting  the  proof  and 
payment  made  by  your  memorialist  on  the  22d  day  of  January,  1878,  at  Camden,  Ark., 
says  that  on  the  13th  July,  1857,  three-fourths  of  the  tract  upon  which  Sarah  Nix  set- 
tled apd  made  cultivation  was  approved  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  a  railroad.  We 
submit  that  by  section  2449  ot  the  Revised  Statutes  this  approval  is  of  no  effect^ 
and  ought  in  no  manner  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  a  bona  fide  settler. 

Your  memorialist  most  respectfully  avei-s  that,  from  the  inception  of  the  pre-emption 
claim  referred  to  until  the  present  time,  there  has  been  but  one  intent,  and  that  was 
to  secure,  by  a  compliance  with  the  law,  a  home ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  has  in 
every  respect  been  complied  with,  and  that  ample  improvements  have  been  made  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law ;  that  these  improvements  extend  over  every  sub- 
division of  the  land,  and  that  he  has  continued  in  possession  and  paid  taxes  on  the 
entire  tract.  Whatever  irregularities  may  appear  do  not  affect  his  good  faith  as  a 
pre-emptor,  but  have  arisen  through  a  misapprehension  of  the  rule  of  the  department 
or  through  erroneous  advice  from  the  local  officers,  and,  so  far  as  the  application  of 
the  $50  is  concerned,  through  their  error  in  making  it  appear  as  a  final  entry  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  tract. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  your  memorialist  prays  that  your  honorable  body  give  such 
relief  in  the  premises  as  may  enable  him  to  make  full  entry  of  the  entire  tract  of  land 
originally  filed  upon  by  his  mother,  and  that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  requested  to  stay  further  proceedings  in  the  case  pending  the  consideration  of  this 
petition.    And,  to  the  end  that  justice  may  be  done,  your  memorialist  will  ever  prav. 

JOHN  B.  NIX. 
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JuxE  9,  1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Hereford,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  1735.] 

The  Committee  on  Claims^  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  {8. 1735)  for  the 
relief  of  Benjamin  Babh  a^id  others,  having  had  the  same  under  consid- 
eration,  tvould  respectfully  report : 

Tbat  all  said  cases  present  the  same  questions  for  consideration  and 
pray  for  the  same  relief;  and  your  committee  therefore  present  one  re- 
port as  applicable  to  all  said  cases. 

All  said  claimants  allege  that  they  have  paid  certain  taxes  on  rope 
and  bagging,  which  they  allege  were  illegally  imposed  and  collected, 
and  which  they  ask  to  have  refunded. 

The  facts  are  as  follows :  Prior  to  the  21st  of  December,  1865,  a  tax 
was  collected  on  cotton  and  on  the  rope  and  bagging  inclosing  the  same. 
On  the  last-named  day,  an  order,  issued  by  Commissioner  Rollins^  then 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  went  into  effect  at  Memphis,  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  thereafter,  in  assessing  cotton,  the  assessor 
should  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for  bagging  and  rope.  It  appears 
from  a  letter  of  D.  D.  Pratt,  Commissioner,  addressed  to  a  former  com- 
mittee of  this  House,  that  this  order  went  into  eftect  in  Memphis  more 
than  one  month  later  than  at  some  other  places,  the  first  order  having 
been  made  as  early  as  November  11,  1865.  After  this  order  went  into 
effect  in  Memphis,  some  of  these  petitioners  made  application  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  have  refunded  to  them  the  tax 
paid  upon  rope  and  bagging,  and,  upon  said  application,  all  such  taxes 
paid  after  November  11,  1865,  were  refunded,  and  all  paid  prior  to  that 
date  were  not  refunded. 

By  act  of  July  13,  1866,  it  was  provided  that  the  weight  of  cotton 
should  be  ascertained  by  deducting  four  per  centum  for  tare  from  the 
gross  weight  of  each  bale  or  package.  Before  the  passage  of  this  act 
there  was  no  law  authorizing  a  specific  deduction  for  tare,  but  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  was  discretionary  with  the  Commissioner.  Com- 
missioner Douglass  decided  to  allow  4  per  cent,  for  tare  in  aU  cases,  not 
decided  by  a  previous  Commissioner,  where  the  tax  had  been  paid  on  the 
gross  weight;  and  your  committee  are  informed  that  this  has  since  been 
the  practice  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Department.  The  claim  of  these 
petitioners  cannot  be  now  considered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  because  they  have  once  been  considered  and  rejected  by  a 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  the  law  does  not  permit  one 
Commissioner  to  overrule  the  decision  of  a  previous  one.  The  petitioners 
now  ask  that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  may  be  authorized 
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and  directed  to  re-examine  and  settle  their  claims,  without  prejudice  to 
said  claims  by  reason  of  the  action  of  any  previous  Commissioner  of 
Intemal  Bevenue.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  be 
allowed  the  relief  prayed  for,  and  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of 
the  accompanying  bill. 


461?H  CONaRESS,  \  SEI^ATE.  j  Eepobt 
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June  10,  18S0. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  McDonald,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  1682.] 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary ^  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  {S,  1682) 
entitled  ''•An  act  directing  the  Court  of  Claims  to  investigate  the  claims 
of  Benjamin  Weil  and  La  Abra  t^ilver  Mining  Company^^  male  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

The  fifth  section  of  the  act  approved  June  18, 1878,  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  awards  made  under  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
concluded  on  the  4th  of  July,  1868,"  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  5.  And  whereas  the  Govemnieut  of  Mexico  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  the  claims  hereinafter  named  with  a  view  to  a  rehear- 
ing ;  therefore,  be  it  enacted  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
requested  to  investigate  any  charges  of  fraud  presented  by  the  Mexican  Government 
as  to  the  cases  hereinafter  named,  and  if  he  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that, the  honor  of 
the  United  States,  the  i)rinciples  of  public  law,  or  considerations  of  justice  and  equity 
require  that  the  awards  in  the  cases  of  Benjamin  Weil  and  La  Abra  Silver  Mining 
Company,  or  either  of  them,  should  be  opened  and  the  cjuses  retried,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  him  to  withhold  payment  of  said  awards,  or  either  of  them,  until  such  case  or  cases 
shall  bo  retried  and  decidetl  in  such  manner  as  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  may  agree,  or  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  direct ;  and,  in  case  of  such 
retrial  and  decision,  any  moneys  paid  or  to  be  iiaid  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  re- 
spect of  said  awards,  respectively,  shall  be  held  to  abide  the  event,  and  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  accordingly ;  and  the  said  present  awards  shall  be  set  aside,  modified,  or 
atBrmed,  as  may  be  determined  on  such  retrial :  ProrUlei,  That  nothing  herein  shall 
be  construed  as  an  expression  of  any  opinion  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  character 
of  said  claims,  or  either  of  them. 

In  adding  this  section  to  the  act  providing  for  the  distribution. of  the 
awards,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  pass  upon  the  character 
of  the  claims  referred  to  in  it,  as  the  proviso  attached  to  said  set^tiou 
expressly  declares.  By  authorizing  the  iustallnients  i)ayal)le  to  these 
claimants  under  the  treaty  to  ^)e  withheld  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  if,  upon  investigation  of  the  charges  of  fraud  presented  by 
the  Mexican  Government  against  such  claims,  ''he  siiould  be  of  ojun- 
ion  that  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  the  principles  of  i)ublic  law 
or  considerations  of  justice  and  equity,  required  that  the  awards  in  these 
cases,  or  either  of  them,  should  be  opened  and  the  cases  retried/'  it 
was  intended,  so  far  as  legislative  authority  might  be  requisite,  to  release 
the  executive  department  from  the  absolute  obligations  of  tiie  award^ 
and  to  authorize  such  examination  by  the  executive  department  into 
the  complaints  of  the  Mexican  Government  as  would  enable  the  Presi- 
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dent  to  pass  upon  the  questions  raised  by  tliem;  and  if  "the  honor  of  the 
United  States,  the  principles  of  public  law,  or  considerations  of  justice 
and  equity,''  required  a  retrial  of  these  cases,  or  either  of  them,  then 
and  in  that  case  to  initiate  with  the  Mexican  Government  such  conven- 
tion or  stipulations  as  would  provide  for  the  retrial  under  such  regrula- 
tions  as  would  secure  the  ends  of  justice  and  vindicate  the  honor  of  the 
United  States. 

It  appears  from  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of 
April  15,  1880,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Secratary  of  State,  to  whom 
the  matter  embraced  in  the  section  above  quoted  was  referred,  that  no 
definite  conclusions  had  been  arrived  at  by  the  executive  department 
upon  the  questions  involved  in  said  section.    That  rejwrt  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Stati-:, 
Waahiftgton^  April  13,  1880. 
To  the  PRE8IDEXT  : 

The  Secretai  y  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  following  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  27th  of  Fehmary.  1»^— 

^^Jiefiohed,  That  the  President  he  requested^  if  in  his  opinion  not  inconsistent  with 
the  puhlic  Hervice,  to  inform  the  Senate  what  action,  if  any,  has  heeu  taken  hy  him 
under  authority  of  section  5  of  the  act  approved  June  18,  187H,  entitled  *Au  act  to 
provide  for  the  distrihution  of  tht*  awanln  made  under  the  convention  between  the 
iruited  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  concluded  on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1868,'  and  of  the  grounds  of  such  action,  and  what  further  action,  if  any,  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  may,  in  his  opinion,  require  to  be  taken  in  the  promises"— 
Has  the  honor  to  report. 

The  act  passed  by  Congress  **to  i)rovide  for  the  distribution  of  the  awards  made 
under  th«  convention  between  the  Uuite<l  States  of  Auierica  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  concluded  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  IttTiH,"  contained  the  following  st'ction : 

*'Skc.  5.  And  whereas  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  called  the  attcnti<m  of  the 
Government  of  the  I'uited  States  to  the  claims  hereinafter  named  with  a  view  to  a 
rehearing ;  therefore,  be  it  enacted  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  be 
is  hereby,  requested  to  investigate  any  charges  of  fraud  presented  by  the  Mexican 
Government  as  to  the  cases  hereinafter  nameu,  and  if  he  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  honor  (»f  the  United  States,  the  princiides  of  public  law,  or  considerations  of  jus- 
tice and  equity  require  that  the  awards  in  the  cases  of  Benjamin  Weil  and  I^a  Abra 
Silver  Mining  Company,  or  either  of  them,  should  be  opened  and  the  cases  retried,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  withhold  payment  of  said  awards,  or  either  of  them,  until 
such  case  or  cases  shall  be  retried  and  decided  in  such  manner  as  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  may  agree,  or  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  direct : 
and,  in  case  of  such  retrial  and  decision,  any  moneys  paid  or  to  be  paid  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  in  respect  of  said  awards,  respectively,  shall  be  held  to  abide  the  event, 
and  shall  be  disposed  of  accordingly ;  and  the  said  present  awards  shall  be  set  aside, 
modified,  or  aflfinned,  as  may  be  determined  on  such  retrial :  Vrovidedf  That  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  an  expression  of  any  opinion  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the 
chanwjter  of  said  claims,  or  either  of  them." 

It  having  been  referred  by  you  to  the  Department  of  State  to  institute  the  investi- 
gation required  by  this  action,  I  gave  the  subject  the  most  careful  examination.  I 
reviewed  the  proceedings  of  the  conmiission,  including  the  testimony  originally  sub- 
mitted, the  arguments  made  by  the  counsel  both  for  the  Reimblic  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  commission,  and  the  final  decision 
of  the  umpire.  I  considered  the  representations  of  the  Mexican  Government,  as  set 
forth  in  its  diplomatic  communications  to  this  department,  and  subjected  to  patient 
scrutiny  thesap]>leniental  evidence  by  which  those  representations  had  been  supix>rted. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  heard  counsel  both  for  the  Mexican  Govenimeut  and  the  parties 
intereflted  in  these  awards.  « 

The  most  impressive  complaint  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  the  La  Abra  case 
bore  upon  the  award  of  damages  as  fraudulently  exaggerated. 

In  the  Weil  case,  the  Government  of  Mexico  asserts  that  no  such  case  had  ever  had 
any  real  existence ;  that  there  never  was  any  such  property  as  is  alleged  to  have  been 
seized;  that  the  parties  claimant  never  owned,  directly  or  as  agents,  any  such  prop- 
erty ;  that  the  seizure  of  the  property  is  in  all  its  details  a  pure  fiction,  and  that  the 
evidence  by  which  the  whole  claim  is  established  is  spurious  and  corrupt. 

Upon  these  complaints,  and  the  examination  given  to  them  as  above  set  forth,  on 
the  8th  of  August  fast  I  reported  to  you  my  conclusions  as  to  the  proper  disposition  of 
the  matter  by  the  executive  government,  as  follows: 

''First.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  as  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  latter 
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fovernment  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  these  claims  before  the  tri- 
unal  of  commissioners  and  umpire  provided  by  the  convention,  or  of  the  judgment* 
fiven  thereupoUf  so  far  an  the  integrity  of  the  tribunal  is  concerned,  the  reguhirity  of 
he  proceedings,  the  full  opportunity,  in  time  and  after  notice,  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
respective  claimants,  and  the  free  and  deliberat*  choice  exercised  by  Mexico  as  to  the 
methods,  the  measure,  and  the  means  of  the  defense  against  the  same. 

*'  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  neither  the  principles  of  public  law  nor  considerations  of 
justice  or  equity  require  or  permit,  as  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  that  the 
awards  in  these  cases  should  be  opened  and  the  cases  retried  before  a  new  interna- 
tional tribunal,  or  under  any  new  convention  or  negotiation  respecting  the  same  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

**  Se<-ond.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  matters  brouglit  to  the  attention  of  this 
government  on  the  part  of  Mexico  do  bring  into  grave  doubt  the  substantial  integrity 
of  the  claim  of  Benjamin  Weil  and  the  sincerity  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  measure 
of  damages  insisted  upon  and  accorded  in  tlie  case  of  the  La  Abra  Silver  Mining 
Company,  and  that  the  honor  of  the  I'nited  States  does  require  that  these  two  cases 
should  be  further  investigated  by  the  l.'nited  States,  to  ascertain  whether  this  gov- 
ernment has  been  made  the  mean's  of  enforcing  against  a  friendly  power  claims  or  our 
citizens  based  upon  or  exaggerated  by  fraud. 

"  If  such  further  investigation  should  remove  the  doubts  which  have  been  fairly 
raised  upon  the  representations  of  Mexico,  the  honor  of  the  Uiiited  States  will  have 
been  completely  maintained.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  claimants  shall  fail  in  remov- 
ing these  doubts,  or  they  should  be  replaced  by  certain  condemnation,  the  honor  of 
the  United  States  will  be  vindicated  by  such  measures  as  may  then  be  dictttt<Hl. 

"Thirtl.  The  executive  government  is  not  furnished  with  the  means  of  instituting 
and  pursuing  methods  of  investigation  which  can  coerce  the  production  of  evidence  or 
comjwl  the  examir.atiou  of  parties  and  witnesses.  The  authority  for  such  an  investi- 
gation must  proceed  from  Congress.  I  would  advist*,  therefore,  that  the  proofs  and 
the  conclusions  you  shall  come  to  thereon,  if  adverse  to  the  immediate  payment  on 
these  awards  ot  the  installments  received  from  Mexico,  be  lai<l  before  Ci»ngreKs  for  the 
exercise  of  their  plenary  authority  in  the  matter. 

"  Fourth.  It  may  be  that,  as  the  main  im])Utation  in  the  case  of  the  La  Abra  Silver 
Mining  Company  is  of  fraudulent  exaggeration  of  the  claim  in  its  measure  of  damages, 
it  may  consist  with  a  proper  reservation  of  further  investigation  in  this  case  to  make 
the  distribution  of  the  installments  in  hand. 

**  I  have  this  suboi'dinate  consideration  still  under  examination,  and,  should  you  en- 
t-ertain  this  distinction,  will  submit  my  further  conclusions  on  this  point." 

These  conclusions  having  been  ap]»roved  by  you,  and  the  point  reserved  for  further 
consideration  in  the  La  Abra  cas<»  having  again  been  referred  to  me,  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember last  I  reported  to  you  my  conclusions  upon  the  same,  as  follows : 

"The  parties  interested*  in  the  case  of  the  La  Abra  Mining  Company  having  desired 
from  you  a  further  consideration  of  the  point  reserved  in  my  former  statement  ty  you 
of  my  views  in  that  case,  and  the  matter  having  been  referred  to  me  to  that  end,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  my  conclusion  on  that  point. 

"1.  Upon  a  renewed  examination  of  the  matter  as  laid  before  me  by  the  Mexican 
Government,  I  am  conlirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  proper  limits  of  the  further  con- 
sideration which  the  honor  of  the  government  should  prompt  it  to  give  to  this  award 
should  confine  the  investigation  to  the  question  of  a  fraudulent  exaggeration  of  the 
claim  by  the  ])arties  before  the  commission  to  which,  under  the  provision  of  the  con- 
vention, it  was  presented  by  this  government. 

"2.  Upon  a  careful  estimate  as  to  any  probable  or  just  reduction  of  the  claim  from 
further  investigation,  should  Congress  institute  it,  anil  under  a  sense  of  the  obligation 
of  the  executive  government  to  avoid  any  present  deprivation  of  right  which  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  ultimate  results,  I  am  of  opinion  that  its  distributive  share  of  the 
installments  thus  far  received  from  Mexico  may  properly  be  paid  to  the  claimant, 
reservhig  the  question  as  to  later  installments. 

*  *  If  this  conclusion  should  receive  your  approval,  the  payment  can  be  macfe  upon  the 
verification  at  the  Department  of  State  of  the  rightful  parties  to  receive  it." 

This  latter  conclusion  having  also*  received  your  approval,  and  the  results  stated  in 
both  these  reports  having  been  communicated  both  to  the  Mexican  Government  and 
the  claimants,  the  payment  was  made  upon  the  La  Abra  award  of  the  distributive 
share  of  the  installments  then  in  hand,  and  luiyment  was  withheld  of  the  distributive 
share  of  such  installments  upon  the  Weil  award. 

The  parties  interested  in  the.se  awards  have  from  time  to  time  preferred  requests 
for  a  renewed  consideration  by  the  Executive  of  the  questions  arising  for  his  determi- 
nation under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  18, 1878,  and  have  particularly  insisted  that, 
in  deciding  against  opening  these  awards  diplomatically  and  re-examining  them  by  a 
new  international  commission,  the  whole  discretion  vested  in  the  Executive  as  a  part 
of  the  treaty-making  power  and  anderthe  special  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  was 
exhansted,  and  that  tiie  payments  should  be  no  longer  suspended  in  respect  to  these 
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cases,  or  either  of  them.  A  solicitous  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  claimants  and  the 
duty  of  the  Executive  in  the  premises  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  Congress 
should  determine  whether  the  **  honor  of  the  United  States"  requires  any  farther  in- 
vestigation in  thcHe  cases,  or  either  of  them,  and  provide  the  efficient  means  of  such 
further  investigation,  if  thought  necessary. 

In  the  conclusions  to  which  I  came,  and  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  ex- 
amination, I  was  principally  governed  by  the  following  considerations: 

1.  In  the  complaints  of  the  Mexican  Government  there  is  not  the  slightest  impeach- 
ment, express  or  implied,  of  the  character  or  composition  of  the  commission,  of  it« 
methods  of  procedure,  or  of  the  entire  regularity  and  integrity  of  its  actual  proceed- 
ings. It  was  composed  of  able  and  eminent  men,  enjoying  the  full  contidonce  of  the 
governments  by  whom  they  were  respectively  appointed,  and  the  umpire  selected, 
Sir  Edward  Thornton,  was  ]>re-eminently  titted  for  his  laborious  and  responsible  duties 
by  his  long  diplomatic  experience,  his  recognized  ability,  his  high  character,  and  his 
special  knowledge  of  the  two  countries  whose  citizens  and  governments  were  in- 
terested in  the  arbitration. 

2.  Before  this  commission  the  Government  of  Mexico  had  full  opportunity  and  ample 
time  to  present  its  defense,  both  in  evidence  and  argument,  ag:iinst  any  claim  that 
was  submitted.  In  the  La  Abra  case  a  large  amount  of  testim<my  was  taken  on  both 
sides,  the  comparison  and  valuation  of  which  was  within  the  power  of  the  commission, 
and  the  o])inion  of  the  umpire  shows  that  it  was  carefully  considered. 

In  the  Weil  case,  it  is  true  that  the  Mexican  Government  submitted  no  testimony, 
and  rhat-the  ciise  was  decided  upon  the  evidence  offered  by  the  claimants.  But  the 
Mexican  commissioner  exi)licitly  declined  the  oHer  of  further  time  to  prodace  such 
testimony,  although  he  professed  that  his  government  had  such  in  possession,  saying 
upon  the  trial : 

"There  is  in  the  present  case  the  still  more  serious  consideration  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  upon  which  to  judge  of  the  claim,  and  that  by  opening  the  door  to 
new  testimony  it  would  only  serve  to  show  the  claimant  wherein  the  editice  which 
he  had  erected  upon  his  imagination  was  weak,  and  by  enlightening  him  how  to  crown 
his  intrigue  by  new  efl'orts,  which,  although  they  would  not  change  the  aspect  of  the 
case,  might  lead  him  to  confirm  it." 

3.  The  treaty  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  commissiou  was  appointed  w^as  ex- 
plicit in  recognition  of  the  finality  of  its  action.  By  Article  II  of  that  convention,  the 
two  governments  bound  themselves  to  consider  the  decisions  of  the  commissioners  and 
of  the  umpire  as  absolutely  tinal  and  conclusive,  and  to  give  full  effect  to  such  de.- 
cisions  without  any  objection,  evasion,  or  <lelay  whatsoever;  and,  by  the  fifth  article, 
the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  consider  the  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mission as  a  full,  perfect,  and  final  settlement  of  every  claim  upon  either  government 
arising  from  the  transactions  prior  to  the  exchange  of  ratifications  thereof. 

4.  Aside  from  this  special  provision  of  the  finality  of  the  decision  of  the  commission, 
in  the  very  act  of  its  creation,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  review  and  retry  any  in- 
dividiuil  case  without  opening  the  door  to  other  reclamations  of  the  same  sort.  In 
addition  to  these  cases,  with  the  result  of  which  the  Mexican  Government  is  dissatis- 
fied, there  are  many  others  which  failed  of  preparation  in  time,  which  were  rejected 
on  ])rinciples  not  always  acciuiesced  in  by  those  interested,  and  some  in  which  the 
claimants  deemed  the  awards  very  insufficient.  The  adherence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  the  strict  letter  of  its  convention,  that  the  decision  of  the  commis- 
sioners should  be  absolutely  final  in  every  case  and  a  complete  bar  to  any  claim  aris- 
ing from  transactions  prior  to  its  ratification,  has  hitherto  prevented  any  effort  on  the 
l)art  of  this  government  to  renew  such  discussion  in  favor  of  its  citizens.  But  if  it  be 
once  admitted  that  for  any  reason  short  of  an  impeachment  of  the  integrity  of  the 
commission  its  proceedings  can  be  reopened  for  review  and  its  decisions  tor  reversal, 
there  will  not  be  wanting  numerous  urgent  appeals  to  the  justice  and  sympathy  of 
the  government  to  extend  this  measui^e  of  relief  to  many  who  think  that  their  claims 
have  been  erroneously  estinuited  or  rejected. 

Lastly.  The  principle  of  the  settlement  of  international  differences  by  arbitral  com- 
missions is  of  suih  deep  and  wide-reaching  interest  to  civilization,  and  the  value  of 
such  arbitration  depends  so  essentially  upon  the  certainty  and  finality  of  its  decision, 
that  no  government  sliould  lightly  weaken  its  influence  or  diminish  its  consideration 
by  making  its  art  ion  the  subject  of  renewed  discussion.  It  is  only  in  extreme  cases, 
where  the  commission  is  itself  charged  with  corruption  or  where  it  has  clearly  ex- 
ceeded its  powers  in  deciding  matters  not  submitted  to  its  judgment,  that  prompt  and 
cheerful  aeciuieseence  should  not  be  rendered  to  its  action.  No  such  charge  is  here  sug- 
g<  sted.  It  may  be  true  that  in  this  or  that  instance  more  adequate  justice  might  have 
been  rendered.  The  methods  and  processes  of  such  tribunals,  which  in  time  it  may  be 
confidently  hoped  will  be  imi)roved  and  perfected,  are  not  yet  so  complete  as  to  elimi- 
nate much  opportunity  of  error.  But  the  results  of  such  an  arbitration,  covering,  as 
this  did,  large,  complicated,  and  numerous  transactions,  deciding  not  npon  oral  testi- 
mony winnowed  by  cross-examination,  but  upon  the  contradiction  of  vagnc  affidavits. 
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caimot  be  fairly  judged  by  the  apparent,  errors  of  this  or  that  individual  case.  There 
is,  probably,  uo  Just  ground  for  saying  that  the  aggregate  of  the  awards  against  Mex- 
ico more  than  equaled  the  just  claims  of  our  citizens,  and  much  complaint  has  been 
made  that  such  aggregate  falls  quite  short  of  them.  But  the  awards  made  by  this 
commission  were  something  more  than  the  settlement  of  mere  private  claims — it  was 
the  adjustment  of  long-standing  national  ditierence.s.  And  if  in  the  result  more  or  less 
was  added  to  or  taken  from  particular  awards :  still,  if  on  the  whole  a  fair  and  just 
balance  has  been  struck;  if,  considering  all  that  has  been  given  and  all  that  has  been 
refused,  the  examination  has  been  careful  and  the  judgment  impartial,  it  is  the  inter- 
est and  the  duty  of  governments  to  maintain  it. 

While  these  considerations  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  cases  ou^ht  not  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  new  international  commission,  I  was  yet  of  opinion  that  "the 
honor  of  the  Uniteel  States^'  was  conceiiied  to  inquire  whether  in  those  cases,  submit- 
ted by  this  government  to  the  commission,  its  contidence  had  been  seriously  abused, 
and  the  Government  of  Mexico,  acting  in  good  faith  in  accepting  a  friendly  arbitration 
had  been  subjected  to  heavy  pecuniary  im])osition  by  fi'aud  and  perjury  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  claims,  or  either  of  them,  before  the  commijssion.  In  furtherance,  how- 
ever, of  this  opinion,  it  seemed  to  me  apparent  that  the  Executive  discretion  under  the 
act  of  Congress  could  extend  no  further  than  to  withhold  further  payments  on  the 
awards  until  Congress  should,  by  its  plenary  authority,  decide  whether  such  an  inves- 
tigation should  be  made,  and  should  provide  fin  adequate  procedure  for  it«  conduct, 
and  ]>re8cribe  the  consetiueuces  which  should  follow  from  its  results. 

I'nless  Congress  should  now  make  this  disposition  of  the  matter,  and  furnish  thereby 
detinite  instructions  to  the  de))artment  to  reserve  further  payments  upon  these  awards 
till  the  conclusion  of  such  investigation,  and  to  take  such  further  order  with  the  same 
thereafter  as  Congress  might  direct,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to 
accept  these  awards  as  no  longer  open  to  reconsideration,  and  proceed  in  the  payment 
of  the  same  pro  rata  with  all  other  awards  under  the  convention. 

WM.  M.  EVARTS. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  report,  with  respect  to  La  Abra  mining  claim, 
the  principal  ground  of  complaint  is  exaggeration  of  damages,  and  upon 
that  question  it  doe^s  not  api)ear  that  any  fault  whatever  attaches  to  the 
commission  before  whom  it  was  examined,  nor  to  the  referee  by  whom 
it  was  afiirmed.  It  also  appears  that  the  Department  of  State  so  far 
passed  upon  the  question  of  excessive  damages  as  to  determine  the 
claimants  to  be  entitled  to  the  installments  already  paid  in,  and 
that  tlie  Executive  had  directed  the  amounts  to  which  the  claimants 
were  thus  entitled  to  be  i)aid  over ;  and  while  the  remaining  installments 
not  yet  received  may  be  regarded  as  subject  to  retention  to  meet  the 
question  of  a  reduction  of  damages,  it  virtually  determines  the  question 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Department  by  the  said  5th  section,  so  far 
as  that  claim  is  involved. 

In  regard  to  the  Weil  claim,  the  case  presents  one  of  greater  difliculty. 
It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  that  this  claim  is  charged  by 
the  Mexican  Government  to  be  a  complete  fabrication;  that  this  charge 
was  made  before  the  commissioners  at  the  time  it  was  undergoing  investi- 
gation. The  representative  of  Mexico  claimed  to  be  in  i)ossession  of 
evidence  then  to  establish  the  charge,  but  declined  to  introduce  it,  pre- 
ferring to  rest  the  case  on  the  evidence  introduced  by  the  claimant,  but 
sought  afterwards  to  introduce  such  impeaching  testimony  before  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  the  referee,  who  declined  to  receive  it,  holding,  and 
correctly,  that  no  new  evidence  could  be  introduced  on  the  hearing 
before  him,  and  that  upon  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  commissioners 
he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  to  affirm  the  claim. 

In  the  investigation  that  has  taken  place  in  the  State  Department, 
under  the  authority  of  the  fifth  section  above  quoted,  no  suggestion  ap- 
pears in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  "that  the  honor  of  the  United 
States,  the  principles  of  public  law,  or  the  considerations  of  justice  and 
equity  require  that  this  case  should  be  retried,''  but,  on  the  contrary, 
after  stating  considerations  of  public  policy  which  would  seem  to  forbid 
the  reopening  of  the  case,  the  questions  of  honor,  principles  of  public 
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law,  and  considerations  of  justice  and  equity  are  referre<l  to  Congress 
to  decide.  This  would  involve  an  investigation  by  Congress  of  facts  of 
an  international  character  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  Executive  Department,  and  which  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  June  18,  1878,  to  leave  with  the 
department. 

The  bill  under  consideration  proposes  to  withdraw  these  two  claims 
from  the  dominion  of  international  jurisdiction  and  place  them  before 
a  tribunal  organized  and  existing  solely  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  this 
country,  and  in  this  way  it  would  seem  designed  to  avoid  the  opening 
up  of  other  questions  of  complaint  that  are  known  to  exist  on  behalf  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  whose  claims,  for  various  causes,  fail  to 
receive  favorable  consideration  by  said  commission  under  the  treaty 
creating  the  commission. 

The  second  article  of  that  treaty  bound  the  two  governn.ent^  abso- 
lutely and  conclusively  by  the  final  awards  of  the  commission  and 
umpire  in  all  cases  coming  within  its  provisions;  and  it  would  seem  right 
that  if  it  is  to  be  set  aside  as  to  any  of  the  claims  it  ought  to  be  by  a 
new  convention,  in  which  provision  should  be  made  for  doing  justice"  to 
all  claimants. 

The  reasoning  of  the  Secretary  of  State  against  the  propriety  of  such 
a  course  as  this  would  seem  to  be  unsatisfactory ;  but,  in  the  aspect  these 
cases  are  presented  to  us,  we  feel  constrained  to  report  back  said  bill 
adversely,  and  recommend  its  indefinite  postponement. 
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Mr.  Allison,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  759.] 

The  Finance  Committee  have  had  under  consideration  the  bill  (S.  759) 
for  the  relief  of  6.  W.  Thompson  and  others,  and  report  the  same  back 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  recommend  its 
passage. 

The  claims  of  the  persons  named  in  the  bill  arise  chiefly  from  the  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  StoU  vs.  Pepper,  7  Otto,  438,  decided 
against  the  rulings  of  the  department  with  reference  to  the  methods  of 
assessing  taxes  upon  distilled  spirits ;  and  all  the  cases,  except  Ather- 
ton  &  Co.,  of  Kentucky,  Miller  &  Brother,  and  Chouteau,  come  within 
the  principles  of  the  decision  above  referred  to. 

The  latter  cases  are  based  upon  a  claim  for  refunding  on  the  ground 
of  oyerassessment,  which  ought  not  to  be  paid  because  of  unayoidable 
accident  at  the  distilleries  at  the  time  the  assessment  was  made.  The 
act  of  March,  1, 1879,  provided  for  the  relief  of  all  parties  similarly  situ- 
ated, where  the  assessments  were  made  after  January  1, 1874.  Section 
6th  of  that  act  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  That  whenever,  under  the  provisions  of  section  thirty-three  hundred  and 
nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  an  assessment  shall  have  been  made  against  a  distiller 
for  a  deficiency  in  not  producing  eighty  per  centum  of  the  producing  capacity  of  his 
distillery  as  established  by  law,  or  for  the  tax  upon  the  spirits  that  should  have  been 
produced  from  the  ^rain,  or  fruit,  or  molasses  found  to  have  been  used  in  excess  of  the 
capacity  of  his  distillery  for  any  month,  as  estimated  according  to  law,  such  excessive 
use  of  grain,  or  fruit,  or  molasses  having  arisen  from  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
tiller to  maintain  the  capacity  required  by  law  to  enable  him  to  use  such  grain,  or 
fruit,  or  molasses  without  incurring  liability  to  such  assessment,  and  it  shall  be  made 
to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  that  said  defi- 
ciency, or  that  said  failure,  whereby  such  excessive  use  of  grain,  molasses,  or  ftnit 
arose  was  not  occasioned  by  any  want  of  diligence  or  by  any  fraudulent  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  distiller,  but  from  misunderstanding  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  law 
and  regulations  in  that  respect  or  by  reason  of  unavoidable  accidents,  then,  and  in 
such  case,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  authorized,  on  appeal  made  to  nim,  to  remit  or  refund 
such  tax,  or  such  part  thereof  as  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  equitable  and  just  in  the 
premises:  Propided,  That  no  tax  shall  be  remitted  or  refunded  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  upon  any  assessment  made  prior  to  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four:  Provided furiherf  That  no  assessment  shall  be  charged  against  any  dis- 
tiller of  fruit  for  any  failure  to  maintain  the  required  capacity,  unless  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  within  "six  months  after  liia  receiiit  of  each  monthly  report,  notify  such 
distiller  of  such  failure  so  to  maintain  the  required  capacity. 

That  section  thirty-two  hundred  and  twenty-one  be  amende!  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing :  *'And  when  any  distilled  spirits  are  hereafter  destroyed  by  accident  alfire  or  other 
casnaltv,  without  any  fraud,  collusion,  or  negligence  of  the  owner  thereof,  after  the 
time  when  the  same  should  have  been  drawn  ofi'  by  the  ganger  and  placed  in  the 
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distiillery  warehouse  ])rovided  by  law,  no  tax  shall  be  collected  on  snch  spirits  so 
destroyed,  or,  if  collectt^d,  it  shall  be  refunded  npon  the  production  of  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  spirits  were  destroyed  as  herein  specified. 

That  act  provided  relief  for  nearly  all  the  cases.  The  claims  included 
in  this  bill  are  therefore  exceptional,  and  arise  prior  to  the  limitations 
fixed  by  the  section  above  quoted. 

Your  committee  think  these  parties  are  entitled  to  the  relief  they  ask. 
The  amounts,  of  course,  are  to  be  fixed  and  established  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue. 

If  the  whole  amount  claimed  shall  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioner, 
the  aggregate  sum  will  be  $8,654.40. 
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Mr.  HoAB,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  submitted  the  followlDg 

REPORT: 

[To  accompaDy  bill  S.  1181.] 

jThe  Committee  on  Claims,  to  ichom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  1181)  for  the 
relief  of  Doddy  Brown  &  Co,,  have  carefully  considered  ike  same,  and  sub- 
mit the  following  report: 

The  claims  provided  for  in  this  bill  are  for  damages  for  injuries  suf- 
fered from  various  Indian  tribes.  All  the  sums  are  audited  and  pay- 
ment recommended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  committee  have  had  no  doubt  about  the  matter  except  what  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  claims  have  been  assigned  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  section  3477  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  de- 
clares all  transfers  or  assignments  of  claims  against  the  United  States 
void  before  the  issuance  of  a  warrant  for  their  payment. 

The  committee  at  first  intended  to  advise  the  rejection  of  the  biU,  as 
they  think  the  statute  which  prohibits  dealing  in  claims  against  the 
government  should  be  strictly  enforced;  but  it  has  been  made  to  appear 
to  their  satisfaction  that  the  claimants  were  creditors  of  the  persons  who 
suffered  the  loss,  by  reason  of  having  furnished  the  goods  which  were 
lost,  and  took  these  claims  in  payment  of  their  debts.  These  private 
assignments  saved  the  necessity  and  cost  of  an  assignment  in  bank- 
ruptey. 

We  think  they  are  not  within  the  reason  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
statute,  and  we  think  Congress  may  rightfully  and  justly  waive  the 
enforcement  of  its  letter. 

The  committee  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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Mr«  Gall,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  H.  R.  3980.] 

The  Committee  on  Pensions^  to  whom  teas  referred  the  bill  (H,  22.  3980) 
granting  a  pension  to  Mrs.  Delia  Benner^  have  examined  the  same^  and 
report : 

That  Hiram  H.  Benner  enlisted  on  the  24th  day  of  September,  1861, 
when  he  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  as  a  private  in  Company  E, 
Thirty-fourth  Begiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  served  with  credit  as 
such  until  February  22, 1865,  when  he  was  honorably  mustered  out  of 
service,  to  date  from  February  8, 1865.  He  was  commissioned  and 
mustered  in  as  captain  of  Company  F,  Eighteenth  Illinois  Volunteers, 
March  25, 1865,  to  serve  one  year,  and  served  with  his  company  until 
honorably  mustered  out  therewith,  December  16, 1865. 

Because  of  his  soldierly  conduct  and  efficiency  while  in  the  volunteer 
service,  he  was  recommended  for  a  commission  in  the  Begular  Army, 
and  on  June  20,  1867,  he  was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Eighteenth  Infantry,  and  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  of  that 
regiment  May  1,.1875.  He  continued  to  serve  with  his  regiment  from 
September,  1867,  when  he  first  joined  it,  until  September  29, 1878,  when 
he  started  from  his  station  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  take  command  of  the 
relief-boat  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  which  the  National  Belief  Association 
had  supplied  with  provisions  and  medical  stores,  and  as  soon  as  they 
could  find  a  suitable  person  to  command  it,  intenaed  to  dispatch  to  the 
relief  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  below,  which  were  at  the  time  suffering 
from  the  terrible  epidemic  of  the  yellow  fever.  Lieutenant  Benner  vol- 
unteered for  this  service,  which,  as  has  been  well  said,  was  "  fraught 
with  a  hundred-fold  greater  danger  than  ever  confronted  a  soldier  upon 
the  bloodiest  field  of  battle,''  and  lost  his  life  in  its  discharge. 

Your  committee  feel  that  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  referred  to  them, 
granting  to  his  widow  a  pension,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
make  some  recognition  of  the  self-sacrifice  and  heroic  death  of  one  whose 
life  from  his  budding  manhood  was  given  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  they  therefore  report  back  the  biU  with  a  recommendation  that  it 
pass. 
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Mr.  Jonas,  from  the  Committee  on  Railroads,  submitted  the  follomng 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  8.  115.] 

The  Committee  on  Railroads^  to  whom  was  referred  the  hill  {8. 115)  author^ 
izing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  contract  with  the  San  Antonio  and  Mexi- 
can Border  Railway  Company y  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  bill  under  consideration  ha«  for  its  object  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  milit  iry  railway  and  telegraph  line  from  San  Antonio 
to  Laredo,  Tex.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bio  Grande.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  points  named  is  about  160  miles. 

San  Antonio  is  now  the  western  terminus  of  the  (ralveston,  Harris- 
burg  and  San  Antonio  Railway ;  and  it  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  con- 
struct the  military  railroad  of  uniform  gauge  with  the  last-named  rail- 
way ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  United  States  Government  is  asked  to 
indorse  its  bonds  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  mile,  the  bonds  to  run  thirty 
years,  and  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  Gov- 
ernment at  all  times  is  to  have  the  preference  in  the  use  of  said  railway 
and  telegraph  line,  and  all  money  growing  out  of  government  service, 
from  the  time  of  its  completion,  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  company  is  required  to  pay  into  the  Treasury  two  per 
centum  per  annum,  which  sum  shall  be,  together  with  said  earnings, 
used  as  a  sinking-fund  with  which  to  redeem  the  bonds  at  maturity. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  the  government  shall  have  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  entire  road  and  its  equipment,  to  secure  the  payment  as  above 
and  the  redemption  of  the  indorsed  bonds  at  maturity. 

The  city  of  San  Antonio  is  now,  and  for  many  years  has  been,  the 
military  headquarters  for  the  army  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  all  troops, 
military  supplies,  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  protection  of  our  frontier 
along  the  Hio  Grande  are  now  taken  overland  by  teams  along  the  line 
of  the  contemplated  railway  to  a  point  near  Laredo,  and  from  this  place 
north  and  south  to  the  several  military  posts. 

The  distance  from  Brownsville,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to 
El  Paso,  is  about  1,500  miles  by  the  river ,  and  there  are  now  five  per- 
manent military  i>osts  sitdated  along  this  frontier,  and  the  erection  of 
two  or  three  other  posts  is  contemplated  between  Fort  Duncan  and  Fort 
Quitman. 

There  are  about  4,000  troops  employed  at  these  differents  posts  in  pro- 
tecting the  frontier  from  the  marauding  bands  of  Mexicans  who  hftve 
so  long  infested  this  country  ]  and  this  force  is  g^reatly  inadequate  to 
the  proper  security  of  life  and  property  on  that  border. 

The  country  lying  between  Sian  Antbnio  and  Laredo,  for  many  miles  in 
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each  direction,  is  of  comparative  even  surface.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
well  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  particularly  to  cattle  and 
sheep  raising.  The  vast  area  between  the  l^ueces  Kiver  and  the  Rio 
Grande  is  sparsely  populated,  and  there  is  only  occasionally  a  sheep  or 
cattle  ranch  now  to  be  found  in  that  vast  domain ;  but,  if  properly  pro- 
tected from  Mexican  raiders  and  banditti,  it  would  soon  become  one  of 
the  finest  grazing  districts  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated,  upon  good  authority,  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  cattle 
raised  in  this  section  are  stolen  by  Mexican  thieves  and  Indian  maraud- 
ers. The  necessities  for  a  better  military  protection  to  our  frontier  along 
the  Rio  Grande  are  so  ably  set  forth  in  a  report  made  to  this  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  accompanying  Senate  bill  53,  that 
we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  review  them.  We  append  a  copy  of  said 
report  hereto. 

The  question  was  asked  by  your  committee,  why  these  military  posts 
cannot  be  supplied  by  means  of  water  transportation  up  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  answer  is,  as  appeared  in  proof  before  us:  The  river  is  a  sluggish, 
shallow  stream,  fordable  at  almost  any  XK)int,  and  in  no  season  of  the 
year  is  it  navigable  north  of  Rio  Grande  City,  a  point  only  150  miles 
fropi  its  mouth,  and  only  to  that  point  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  a  perpetual  impediment  to  boats  of 
any  considerable  burden. 

The  supplies  necessary  to  subsist  the  army  on  the  Rio  Grande  are 
large,  and  the  estimated  coi^t  to  the  government  for  each  soldier  is  $1 ,000 
per  annum. 

The  cost  of  protecting  this  frontier  is  now  annually  between  four  and 
five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  government  now  pays,  as  is  shown  by  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment, about  $93,000  annually  for  transportation  alone  from  San  An- 
tonio, notwithstanding  a  large  portion  of  the  Army  supplies  are  taken 
across  the  country  by  government  teams. 

Laredo,  Tex.,  is  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  situated 
about  250  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  military  posts  would  be  more 
readily  accessible  from  this  point  than  any  other  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
We  think  it  is  the  most  convenient  point  on  the  boundary  for  the  ter- 
minus of  a  railway,  both  in  a  military  and  commercial  point  of  view. 

The  a<l vantages  accruing  to  the  general  government  by  the  construc- 
tion of  this  line  of  railway  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  be 
many,  and  much  in  excess  of  any  contingent  liability  upon  the  part  of 
the  government. 

It  would  give  to  the  government  a  quick  and  cheap  transportation  of 
all  troops  and  Army  supplies  from  San  Antonio  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  would  save  to  the  government  a  large  amount  of  money  each  year 
in  the  actual  cost  of  transportation. 

If  this  road  was  constnicted,  "at  least  one-half  of  the  military  force 
could  be  kept  at  San  Antonio,  and,  in  case  of  trouble  breaking  out  upon 
the  Mexican  border,  this  reserve  could  be  expeditiously  taken  to  the 
scene  of  disturbance,  and  become  more  effective  than  at  present  in  their 
scattered  condition.  This  alone  would,  as  ycur  committee  believe,  reduce 
the  expense  of  that  army  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Speedy  railway  communication  to  the  Rio  Grande  would  operate  as  a 
constant  menance  to  the  Mexican  raiders,  and  gradually  put  an  end  to 
their  depredations.  It  would  attract  stock-growers  and  actual  settlers 
in  large  numbers  to  that  region  of  country,  and  under  the  civilizing  in- 
fluence of  permanent  homes  and  family  associations,  it  would  not  be 
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many  years  before  this  vast  country  would  become  as  peaceful  as  our 
Canadian  border. 

In  support  of  the  views  herein  expressed  your  committee  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  the  following  letters  appended  to  and  made  a  part  of  this  report: 

Greorge  W.  McCrary,  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  dated  May  29, 1878. 

M.  C.  Meigs,  Quartermaster-General,  to  Secretary  of  War,  dated  May 
22,  1878. 

W.  T.  Sherman,  General  of  the  Army,  to  Hon.  C.  M.  Shelley,  dated 
January  2 1,1880. 

Stewart  Van  Vliet,  acting  Quartermaster-G^eneral,  to  Hon.  C.  M.  Shel- 
ley, dated  January  27, 1880. 

Your  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  sinking  fund,  paid  in  as  the  bill 
provides,  would  pay  off  the  bonds  at  their  maturity,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  suffer  no  loss  either  in  interest  or  principal;  and  that  the 
military  demands  for  this  road  are  such  that  it  is  both  economic  and  wise 
for  the  government  to  grant  the  proposed  aid  in  the  construction  of  this 
railway. 

In  this  report  your  committee  have  not  considered  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  this  enterprise,  except  incidentally.  We  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  construction  of  this  line  of  railway  to  the  Mexican 
border  would  soon  be  followed  by  a  road  from  Laredo  across  the  country 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  thus  open  up  to  our  markets  the  products  of 
8,000,000  of  people  in  our  sister  republic.  Between  70  and  80  per  cent, 
of  the  trade  of  Mexico  is  now  done  with  England,  Franfce,  and  Germany. 
The  advantages  to  this  (50untry  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  by  means  of  proper  railway  connections 
with  Mexico,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that, 
instead  of  the  country  getting  30  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  Mexico,  we 
would,  by  the  opening  up  of  these  railway  facilities,  secui'C  to  ourselves 
at  least  70  per  cent,  of  such  trade. 

A  better  understanding  between  the  people  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
United  States — a  reciprocity  of  feeling  and  community  of  interests  which 
would  so  soon  spring  up  through  the  means  of  trade,  commerce,  and  an 
interchange  of  products — would  very  soon  place  a  quietus  upon  constant 
border  warfare  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Our  military  posts  would  be  turned 
into  warehouses,  and  instead  of  supporting  a  standing  army  there  at  a 
cost  of  $4,000,000  a  year,  the  custom-houses  would  yield  a  good  return 
on  our  imports. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  more  which  might  be  urged,  your  com- 
mittee recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


[Report  No.  88,  Forty*sixth  Congress,  second  session.] 

Mr.  Upson,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  submitted  the  following  report 
(to  accompany  bill  S.  53) : 

Th€  Vommittee  on  Military  AffairSy  to  whidi  was  referred  the  hiU(ff.  R.  21 S6)  miking  ap- 
propriation for  the  erection  of  suitable  posts  for  the  protection  of  the  Rio  G^rande  frontier, 
and  Senate  bill  53  making  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  eu)qniring  sites  and  erecting 
thereon  such  military  posts  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande  frontier  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  adequate  protection  thereof f  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : 

The  bUls  under  consideration  are  of  great  national  importance,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  maintenance  of  peace  and  friendly  relations  and  the  promotion  of  commerce 
between  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  of  the  United  States,  ana  the  giving  of  due  and 
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seceasary  protection  to  our  constantly  endangered  and  long-suffering  citizen  frontier 
people  by  the  spoliations,  mnrders,  massacres,  and  inhuman  atrocities  of  harbored  and 
treaty-sheltering  banditti^  and  of  the  wild  and  the  more  dangerous  reservation  Indian 
savages. 

To  determine  as  to  the  necessity  or  policy  of  making  the  appropriation  contemplated 
by  the  bills  under  consideration,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  past,  present,  and 
probable  future  condition  of  the  Rio  Grande  or  Mexican  and  Indian  foontien,  where 
military  post«  are  proposed  to  be  constructed. 

While  ^our  committee  heartily  join  and  concur  in  the  congratulations  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  ms  late  annual  message  to  Conffress  as  to  the  improved  and  encouraging  con- 
dition of  our  affairs  upon  the  Mexican  border,  wherein  he  says^  *'  It  is  a  gratification 
to  be  able  to  announce  that,  through  the  judicious  and  energetic  action  of  the  military 
commanders  of  the  two  nations  on  each  side  of  the  Rio  Qrande,  under  the  instructions 
of  their  respective  ^vemments.  raids  and  depredations  have  greatly  decreased,"  yet 
unless  the  same  ''judicious  and  enereetic  action''  is  continued,  your  committee  are 
oonlident  that  the  troubles  with  whidi  that  border  has  heretofore  been  afflicted  will 
be  renewed,  and  may  involve  the  two  nations  in  difficulties  which  may  be  destmctive 
of  the  peaceful  relations  now  existing,  and  so  desirable  to  be  promoted  between  them. 

Although,  for  a  short  period,  the  administration  of  President  Diaz  has  succeeded,  in 
a  commendable  degree,  to  enforce  its  power  and  authority,  and  preserve  comparative 
peace  throughout  the  Mexican  Republic,  the  same  disturbing  and  revolutionary  ele- 
ments, though  temporarilv  held  in  abeyance,  exi!it  there  to-day,  to  a  dangerous  extent, 
which  have  existed  since  ner  independence  as  a  nation.  As  her  next  presidential  elec- 
tion draws  near,  her  clans  of  revolt  are  organizing,  her  leaders  of  banditti  are  mustering 
their  gangs  for  plunder  and  murder.  The  unmistakable  mutterings  of  an  approa-cfaing 
genenil  revolution  are  heard  along  the  Rio  Qrande.  Our  watchful  and  faithful  senti- 
nel upon  that  border  warns  us  that  the  revolution  has  already  be^n.  General  Ord,  in 
his  report  of  November  28,  1879,  to  the  adjutant-general  Military  Division  of  the 
Missouri,  says : 

**  The  revolution  in  the  frontier  States  of  Mexico  has  commenced  in  the  Stat«  of 
Chihuahua,  and,  doubtless,  will  extend  to  other  States ;  and  raids  into  the  United 
Btates,  as  well  as  summary  depiands  for  troojw  from  this  side,  to  protect  American  in- 
terests on  the  other,  are  inevitable.  To  meet  that  demand,  restrain  our  reser^'ation 
Indians,  and  be  prepared  to  execute  orders  in  regard  to  raids  from  Mexico,  which 
Mexican  troops,  dunng  a  revolution,  cannot  prevent,  the  troops  now  in  the  depart- 
ment are  wholly  inadequate.  I  further  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  Victoria's 
arffe  band  has  left  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  and  is  now  roaming  in  Chihuahua 
ABd  Coahuila,  States  immediately  on  the  border  of  this  department.  Those  Indians 
doubtless  will  make  their  forays,  within  this  command,  whenever  it  suits  them  to 
^o  so.'' 

We  are  asain  warned  by  the  very  recent  news  of  the  breaking  out  of  a  revolution  in 
Durango,  Mexico. 

The  fitting  language  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  used  towards  Mexico  in 
his  annual  message  in  1858  and  in  1859,  might,  ever  since  then,  and  now,  with  slight 
modification,  be  appropriately  applied  to  that  unfortunate  country: 

"  Mexico  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  revolution  almost  ever  since  it  achieved  it» 
independence.  One  military  leader  after  another  has  usurped  the  government  in  rapid 
succession  ;  and  the  various  constitutions,  from  time  to  time  adopted,  have  been  set  at 
naught  almost  as  soon  as  proclaimed.  The  successive  governments  have  afTorded  no 
adequate  protection  either  to  Mexican  citizens  or  foreign  residents  against  lawless  vio- 
lence. *  *  •  The  truth  is  that  this  fine  country,  blessed  with  a  productive  soil  and 
a  benign  climate,  has  been  reduced  by  civil  dissensions  to  a  condition  of  almost  hope- 
less anarchy  and  imbecility.  She  is  entirely  destitute  o$  the  x>ower  to  maintain  peace 
upon  her  own  borders  or  to  prevent  incursions  of  banditti  into  our  territory." 

As  it  has  been  in  the  past,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  change  of  admin- 
istration in  Mexico  will  continue,  at  least  in  the  near  future,  to  be  brongnt  about  by 
revolution,  and  the  successful  revolutionary  leader  declared  President  of  the  republic. 

Mr.  Baranda,  in  discussing  a  report  upon  th^  suspension  of  certain  constitutional 
guarantees  in  the  Mexican  Deputies,  in  1868,  well  said : 

'^  Since  the  independence  our  unfortunate  country  has  traced  a  tortuous  and  bloody 
road.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  our  agriculture,  our  commerce,  and 
our  industry  1  Revolution.  What  is  the  reason  our  country  is  so  unfortunate  when 
it  should  be  so  happy  f  Revolution.  What  is  the  pretext  of  which  our  enemies  at 
home  have  availed  to  beg  forei^  intervention  t  Revolution.  What  is  the  apparent 
motive  upon  which  foreign  nations  have  pretended  to  intervene  in  our  political  qnea- 
tlons  ancl  to  subjugate  us  f    Revolution.    Always  revolution ! " 

Whenever  those  revolutions  again  occur,  as  we  feel  justified  in  predicting  they  will, 
we  may  look  for,  and  wisdom  dictates  that  we  should  provide  against,  renewea 
troubles  upon  our  Mexican  border.  Notwithstanding  an  earnest  and  honest  desire  of 
the  principal  Mexican  authorities  to  prevent  and  punish  lawlessness  and  crime,  and 
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preserve  peace  upon  their  Rio  Grande  frontier,  from  the  lawless  and  dangerous  char- 
acter of  a  large  majority  of  their  population  residing  upon  and  frequenting  that  hor- 
der,  and  from  their  internal  dissensions  and  consequent  weakness,  they  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  unable  to  accomplish  that  object,  without  the  presence  and  active 
co-operation  of  an  effective  military  force  on  tne  part  of  the  United  States,  perma- 
nently stationed  and  properly  quartered  upon  our  side  of  that  border. 

The  character  of  the  population  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Qrande  does  not 
seem  to  have  materially  changed  since  the  same  was  described  by  Qeneral  Ord,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  Texas,  in  his  examination  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Afi'airs,  in  1876,  when  he  said : 

°*The  number  of  Mexicans  who  have  been  driven,  by  revolution  and  by  their  own 
lawless  acts,  from  Central  and  Southern  Mexico  up  to  the  borders  of  the  Kio  Grande, 
probably  to  escape  the  result  of  their  offenses,  has  filled  that  country  with  lawless  ana 
aesperate  men.  Even  the  rulers  make  little  or  no  effort  to  prevent  their  committing 
offenses  against  the  United  States,  as  it  would  probably  destroy  their  popularity  if 
they  did,  and  would  make  them  odious  to  the  minority  of  the  people.  For  the  same 
reason — ^the  facility  for  crossing  the  river,  and  for  escape  to  the  United  States — the 
Mexican  troops,  who  are  generiuly  enlisted  just  as  sailors  used  to  be  in  England,  by  a 
sort  of  press-gang  system,  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  when 
brought  north  to  the  Rio  Grande  border,  and  desert  to  the  United  States.  That  pre- 
vents the  central  government  from  maintaining  a  force  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  to 
control  the  desperate  and  lawless  people  *  *  *  The  local  authorities  on  the  Mexi- 
can side,  being  under  the  influence  of  this  lawless  population,  which  I  have  described, 
and  being  sometimes  their  leaders,  are  averse  to  restoring  any  property,  and  I  believe 
they  have  never  yet  shown  any  disposition  to  do  so,  no  matter  how  strong  the  proof 
of  the  cuilt  of  the  party,  or  the  evidence  that  the  property  is  within  their  reach. 
Under  tnese  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  powerlessne&s  or  inability  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  to  enforce  its  own  laws,  or  even  to  protect  its  own  property  we  can- 
not expect  them  to  protect  ours,  and  I  consider  it  not  only  justifiable,  but  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  authorities  to  euforce  the  security  of  onr  own  border,  and  to  -pro- 
tect the  people  from  invasion.  •  •  •  j  ^i\\  ^\^  ^dd  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  on  that  frontier  that  troops  of  the  best  sort  should  be  stationed  there.'' 

Again,  in  December,  1877,  in  his  examination  before  the  same  committee,  he  says : 

''My  opinion  is,  that  the  bad  element  of  the  masses,  and  not  the  intelligent  element, 
control  Mexican  politics,  and  that  the  bad  element  is  ready  for  anything  in  the  shape 
of  war  or  raiding,  or  anything  that  would  lead  to  plunder.  »  •  •  The  population 
of  the  frontier  towns  is  very  lawless.  The  people  are  more  like  Arabs  in  their  habits 
than  any  other  people  that  I  have  read  oL"  « 

Lieutenant-General  Sheridan,  in  his  report  of  October  25,  1373,  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Anny,  says  : 

'*  On  the  Rio  Grande  border,  troubles,  until  quite  lately,  have  continued  about  the 
same  as  they  have  been  for  years  past,  and  are  incident  to  the  charact-er  of  the  pupn- 
Jation  on  that  border.  The  Rio  Grande  is  about  1,600  miles  in  length  from  El  Paso  to 
its  mouth,  and  fordable  at  almost  any  place ;  and  Mexicans  and  Indians  committing 
depredations  in  Texas  have  every  facility  for  escaping  to  the  Mexican  side." 

Col.  Edward  Hatch,  in  his  report  of  September  6,  1879,  says : 

''Probability  of  oui  government  obtaining  a  criminal  who  has  fled  to  any  of  the 
frontier  Mexican  States  is  slight,  should  he  be  of  Mexican  descent.  Not  that  the 
Mexican  officials  are  not  inclined  to  do  so ;  it  is  beyond  their  control  to  produce  him 
when  the  people  or  his  relatives  are  inclined  to  shelter  or  protect  him.  •  *  *  If 
necessary,  a  volume  can  be  obtained  from  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  from  set- 
tlers of  that  State  and  Territories,  of  similar  statements  made  by  the  Mexicans,  of 
raids,  murders,  and  robberies  upon  American  soil  The  misfortnneisthatthe  Indians 
and  robbers  are  merely  common  enemies,  who  take  advantage  of  treaty  relations  of 
the  two  countries,  a  sparsely  populated  frontier  on  the  Mexican  side,  inadequately 
protected.  Were  the  United  States  troops  allowed  to  follow  the  Indians  wlien  in 
pursuit,  or  was  the  Mexican  Government  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  occupancy  of 
their  mountain  regions  by  Indianf ,  these  bands  of  Indians  would  be  exterminated." 

General  Ord,  in  nis  report  of  October  1, 1879,  says: 

"By  reason  of  revolutions  the  Mexican  populations  along  the  river  is  of  mongrel 
character :  deserters  from  the  contending  forces ;  Mexican  soldiery  sent  to  the  border 
and  there  disbanded;  remnants  of  bands  of  wild,  raiding,  or  refugee  Indians,  who 
formerly  found  safety  in  the  deserts  and  unexplored  mountains  of  Mexico  or  Texas, 
and  who  have  gradually  learned  to  trade  and  mix  with  the  people  of  its  border  towns ; 
and  smugglers ;  all  go  to  swell  the  lawless  element.^ 

Again,  in  his  report  of  December  1,  1879,  before  referred  to,  General  Ord  says: 

"  Relative  to  additional  troops,  revolutions  are  likely  to  occur  at  any  time,  iu  all  the 
Mexican  States  bordering  upon  Texas.  One  has  just  occurred  in  Chihuahua.  These 
revolntions  turn  loose  bands'  of  outlaws  to  plunder  the  defenseless  settlers  of  either 
country.    Savages  whose  homes  are  in  the  wilds  of  Mexico,  or  who  may  escape  from 
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the  United  States  and  take  refuse  there,  are  continually  driving  off  stock  and  murder, 
in^  the  people  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  the  immense  and  thinly-settled  country 
adjacent  thereto." 

There  are  but  six  permanent  posts  situated  directly  upon  the  Rio  Grande  from 
BrownsvUle  to  £1  Paso,  a  distance,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  of  about  1,500 
miles,  viz : 

Maes. 

Fort  Brown,  distant  by  land  travel  from  Ringgold 117 

Ringgold,  distant  by  land  travel  from  Fort  Mclurosh 1*20 

Fort  Mcintosh,  distant  by  laud  travel  from  Fort  Duncan 115 

Fort  Duncan,  distant  by  way  of  intermediate  posts  from  Fort  Quitman 529 

Aud  Fort  Bli.ss,  distant  by  land  travel  from  Fort  Quitman 84 

Col.  Edward  Hatch,  in  his  report  of  September  C,  1879,  states : 

•*  Referring  to  General  Ord's  report,  it  will  be  also  seen  that  no  troops  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Texas  are  stationed  directly  on  the  Rio  Grande  River  from  a  station  not  very 
distant  from  Fort  Clark,  though  scouts  are  extended  as  far  as  Pa«o  del  Norte,  leaving 
nearly  500  miles  of  river  unguarded." 

Tlii-ee  (3)  posts  are  recommended  to  be  built  by  General  Ord  between  Fort  Duncan 
and  Fort  Quitman.  In  his  report  dated  December  1,  1879,  made  under  the  resolution 
of  the  House  adopted  June  25,  1879,  he  says : 

"The  following  appropriations,  needed  for  the  construction  of  post-s,  &c.,  I  view  as 
necessary  to  give  security  and  efficient  protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  on  the  Texas  frontier,     *     •     the  cost  of  building  not  to  exceed  f '200,0^)0." 

The  particular  location  of  the  posts  in  the  bill  recommended  is  properly  to  be  left  to 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  necessity  and  importance  of  the  construction  of  the  posts  in  question  have  been 
repeatedly  called  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  President  in  his  annual  messiage 
or  December  3,  1877,  says: 

"While  I  do  not  anticipate  an  interruption  of  friendly  relations  with  Mexico,  yet  I 
cannot  but  look  with  solicitude  upon  a  continuance  of  border  disorders  as  ex])osing 
the  two  countries  to  initiations  of  popular  feeling  and  mischances  of  action  which  are 
naturally  unfavorable  to  complete  amity.    •    *    »    Disturbances  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  Texas,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  have  rendered  necessary  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  a  military  force  in  that  vicinity.     *    *    *    It  is  believed  that  this  policy 
referring  to  our  troops  crossing  the  border)  has  had  the  effect  to  check  somewhat  these 
iepredations,  and  that,  with  a  considerable  increase  of  our  force  upon  that  frontier, 
and  the  estaolishment  of  several  additional  military  posts  along  the  Rio  Grande^  so  as 
more  effectually  to  guard  that  extensive  border,  peace  may  be  preserved  and  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  citizens  in  Texas  fully  protected." 

Tlie  Secretary  of  War,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  dated  December  1,  1877,  says: 

"In  my  opinion  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order  along  the  boundary  between 
this  country  and  Mexico  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  money.  Not  only  is  it  important  to  protect  the  people  of  the  great  and 
rapidly  growing  State  of  Texas  from  depredation,  but  it  Ls  also  vastly  important  that 
every  cause  of  difficulty  between  this  country  and  Mexico  should  be  removed,  to  the 
«nd  that  friendly  relations  may  continue." 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  a  letter  to  a  former  chairman  of  this  committee,  Hon.  H. 
B.  Banning,  stated : 

"  War  Department, 
"  Washington  City,  February  19,  1879. 

"  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  yesterday  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  report  of  the 
Oeneral  of  the  Army  npon  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  additional  military  posts 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kio  Grande  border.  I  am  of  opinion  that  at  least  four  additional 
military  posts  along  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  should  be  constructed,  and  recommend 
the  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  that  purpose.  General  Ord  estimates  that  at  least 
that  sum  will  be  required,  and  I  concur  with  him  in  that  opinion." 

General  Ord,  in  his  report  of  October  1,  1879,  says : 

"I  have  eleven  additional  companies  to  quart-er,  and  no  fit  place  for  that  purpose.  I 
need  not  sav  that  it  is  very  disheartening  to  the  officers  to  be  compelled,  through  the 
cold  winters  and  hot  summers  of  Western  Texas,  to  keep  their  wives  and  children  in 
tents,  shanties,  or  brush  huts,  or  to  have  them  packed  in  attics.  The  want  of  quarters 
for  so  many  necessarily  crowds  all  the  others,  and  a  glance  at  the  amount  of  service^ 
40,100  miles  of  scouts  and  expeditions,  18,700  miles  more  than  last  year — performed  by 
the  troops  in  a  country  like  West  Texas,  ought  to  secure  to  them  some  comfort  aft(»r  a 
return  from  tlieir  long  and  dreary  marches  over  trackless  wastes.  *  *  *  I  havp.,  as 
earnestly  as  is  consistent  with  propriety,  urged  the  necessity  of  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000  for  four  additional  posts.'' 

General  Sheridan,  in  his  report  of  October  25,  1876,  referring  to  the  services  of  the 
army  under  his  conmiand,  says: 

"No  other  army  in  the  world  has  such  a  difficult  line  to  keep  in  order,  and  no  army 
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in  modem  times  has  lia<l  such  an  amount  of  \york  put  upon  the  same  number  of  men/^ 

Under  date  of  March  31,  1879,  General  Sherman  says: 

*'I  certainly  will  favor  any  proposition  to  build  suitable  posts  along  the  Rio  Grande 
fi*ontier,  because  it  forms  a  national  boundary,  and  is  likely  to  be  permanent." 

A  bill  to  appropriate  the  same  amount  and  for  the  erection  of  the  posts  in  question 
was  reported  tavorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  December  11, 1877, 
and  passed  the  Senate  without  division,  January  31,  1878.  A  like  bill  was  favorably 
reported  again  on  the  9th  of  December,  1879,  from  the  same  committee,  and  was  passed 
without  opposition  December  11,1879,  after  being  amended  by  making  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  acquiring  of  sites  and  the  erection  tnereon  of  military  posts,  &c  ,  with  a 
proviso  as  to  title  and  taxes. 

The  report  of  General  Onl  of  December  1,  1879,  hereinbefore  referred  to,  presents- 
auother  question  bearing  upon  the  bills,  considered  of  grave  importance.     He  says : 

*' Connected  with  the  "peace  and  safety  of  the  frontier^  the  incursions  into  Mexico  by 
IndiauH  from  the  United  States  should  receive  the  prompt  and  serious  attention  of  the 
government.  General  Trevino,  commanding  division  of  the  north,  army  of  Mexico,  by 
letter  of  June  11,  1879,  invited  my  attention  to  the  subject.     »     •    * 

"  If  these  Indians  are  so  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  settlers  in  West  Texas,  it  is 
not  to  be  expecteil  that  they  will  have  more  respect  for  the  unprotected  settlements 
on  the  Mexican  frontier.  I  venture  to  suggest  they  are  not  now  in  the  same  unre- 
strained condition  in  which  they  were  when  the  Xlth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  was  abrogated — when  they  had  a  country  from  which  to  get  food.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  gathered  on  reservations,  so  called,  and  the  United  States 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  restraining  and  providing  for  them. 

''  If  the  government  fails  to  provide  for  them,  it  becomes  a  question  how  far  it  may 
be  responsiole  for  the  consequences  of  a  failure  which  compels  the  Indians  to  depredate 
upon  the  nearest  neighbors,  including  those  in  Mexico,  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

^*  I  believe  a  careful  scrutiny  as  to  the  ration  of  food  issued  to  each  Indian  on  the 
Forts  Stanton  and  Sill  reservations  will  establish  that  is  not  enough  to  sustain  life.'' 

Claimants  aggregating  their  demands  by  the  millions,  and  constantly  increasing,, 
for  losses  of  property  by  reason  of  the  alleged  failure  of  the  United  States  to  give  pro- 
tection to  her  people  upon  the  Indian  and  Mexican  frontiers,  are  day  by  day,  session 
by  session,  and  year  by  year,  loudly  and  persistently  knocking  at  the  nails  of  Congresa 
for  payment. 

Who  can  auestion  the  soundness  or  the  applicability,  to  the  well-founded  claims  in- 
dicated, of  tlie  principle  announced  by  the  President  in  his  annual  message  of  18^  that 
'*the  life  and  property  of  every  American  citizen  ought  to  be  sacredly  protected  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world" ;  and  as  declared  by  the  ^cretarv  of  State,  Mr.  Evarts^  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Foster,  of  August  13,  1878,  when,  speaking  of  the  inability  of  Mexico 
to  prevent  marauding  attacks  upon  our  people,  he  says: 

*^This  inability  may  be  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  the  failure  to  check  the  crimes  com- 
plained of,  bat  tnat  only  makes  the  stronger  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens,  for  assuredly^  if  the  Gk>vemment  of  Mexico  can- 
not do  it  that  of  the  United  States  must,  so  far  as  it  can. 

*'  The  first  duty  of  a  government  is  to  protect  life  and  property.  This  is  a  paramount 
obligation.  For  this,  governments  are  instituted,  and  governments  neglecting  or  fail- 
ing to  perform  it  become  worse  than  useless.  This  duty  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  determined  to  perform  to  the  extent  of  its  power  toward  its  citizens  on  the 
borders.  »  *  «  Protection  in  fact  to  American  lives  and  property  is  the  sole  point 
upon  which  the  United  States  is  tenacious." 

The  bill  reported  is  to  provide  in  part  the  means  necessary  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment, by  its  strong  arm,  to  perform  tlie  sacred  duty  of  protecting  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  its  citizens  upon  its  bonlers.  Can  the  House,  under  a  plea  of  carrying  out  a 
rigid  policy  of  retrenchment  and  economy,  justify  itself  in  refusing  to  unite  with  the 
otlier  branches  of  the  government  in  providinf^  these  means  and  in  thereby  assuming 
the  feart'nl  responsibility  of  leaving  our  frontier  settlers  without  adequate  securitv 
and  protection  and  our  troops  without  shelter,  which  may  result  in  the  loss  of  much 
valuable  property,  in  the  destruction  of  many  precious  lives,  in  retarding  for  years^ 
the  rapid  settlement,  development,  and  growth  of  our  vast  frontier  domain,  which 
would  be  certain  under  protection,  and  in  adding  t-o  the  already  alarming  amount  of 
'^Mexican  and  Indian  depredation  claims"  other,  and  perchance  still  greater,  demands 
of  like  character,  which  may  eventually  ripen  into  an  allowed  indebtedness,  compared 
with  which  the  cost  of  protection  will  be  insignificant  f 

A  due  regard  for  our  relations  with  Mexico  also  demands  protection  upon  that  front- 
ier. By  timely  and  efficient  protection  only  can  we  expect  to  preserve  friendly  rela- 
tions and  a  lasting  peace  between  the  two  republics. 

As  it  is  a  sacred  duty  and  a  solemn  obligation,  it  should  be  the  recognized,  deter- 
mined, publicly  declared  and  exercised  policy  of  the  American  Government  that  the 
life  and  property  of  every  American  citizen  shall  he  protected. 

As  a  duty  owing  to  our  citizens  and  soldiers,  and  on  the  grounds  of  a  wise,  econom- 
ical. coniinei*cial,  and  international  policy,  your  committee  report  back  Senate  hill  &3- 
witnout  amendment  and  recommend  its  passage. 
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War  Department, 
Waehinylon  City,  May  29,  1878. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  the  honor  to  trausmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
the  iufoniiation  of  the  Committee  on  Railways  and  CanaJs,  in  response  to  letters  dated 
May  8tli  and  May  13th,  respectively,  from  Hon.  Gustave  Schleicher,  of  said  commit- 
tee,* a  copy  of  report  of  the  chief  quartermaster  Department  of  Texas,  dated  January 
26,  L878,  and  a  report  of  the  Quart<ermaster-General,  dated  May  2'Z,  1878,  relative  to  the 
construction  of  a  broad-gauge  railway  from  San' Antonio,  Tex.,  to  Laredo,  and  also 
in  relation  to  House  bill  4745,  ^^to  aid  in  the  construction. of  the  Corpus  Christi,  San 
Diego  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.'*  The  views  of  the  Quartermaster-General  are  con- 
curred in  by  this  department.  Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  letter  of  the 
Quartermaster-Qeneral,  dated  the  23d  instant,  herewith. 

GEO.  W.  McCRARY, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  SepreseniaHves. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Wathington,  D.  C,  May  22,  1878. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  the  communication  of  the  House  Commit* 
tee  on  Railways  and  Canals,  dated  May  8,  1878,  requesting  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
any  information  in  addition  to  that  already  communicated  to  the  committee  in  refer- 
ence to  the  interest  of  the  government  in  having  a  railroad  built  on  the  Rio  Grande 
border,  and  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  Camargo  and  Laredo  as  a  terminus 
for  such  a  railroad,  desired  by  the  committee  in  consideration  of  H.  R.  bill  4745,  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  CoVpus  Christi,  San  Diego  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  from 
Corpus  Christi  to  Laredo. 

The  cliief  quartermaster  Department  of  Texas  has  made  a  report,  dated  January  26, 
1878,  a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed.    I  concur  in  the  views  therein  expressed. 

Any  railway  from  tide-water  to  the  Rio  Grande  frontier,  or  penetrating  the  country 
along  this  troubled  border,  will  be  an  aid  of  importance  to  the  government  in  its 
efforts  to  put  an  end  to  raids  and  disturbances,  which  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  gen- 
eral i^ovemment  to  suppress,  for  protection  to  its  citizens  in  life  and  limb  and  prop- 
erty IS  the  first  duty  of  a  republican  government.  But  I  believe  that  tlie  time  required 
in  the  present  troubled  state  of  peace  to  repay  to  the  United  Stat<es  Treasury  $870,000 
out  of  saving  of  expenses  of  transportation  will  be  long.  Should  war  break  out  with 
Mexico  then  railroads  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  extending  up  and  down  the  valley  will 
be  simply  invaluable.  The  true  base  of  operations  on  the  Rio  Grande  frontier  is  now 
San  Antonio,  to  which  place  railroads  are  already  in  operation,  connecting  that  base 
with  Galveston,  Saint  Louis,  and  with  the  general  railroad  system  of  the  country. 

The  railroad  which  seems  to  me  most  needed  by  the  War  Department  for  communi- 
cating with  the  Rio  Grande  is  one  from  San  Antonio  to  Laredo.  Railroads  perpendic- 
ular to  the  frontier  are  preferable  to  those  parallel  to  it  as  being  less  liable  to  destruc- 
tion by  hostile  expeditions. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M,  C.  MEIGS, 
Quartermaster-General,  Brevet  Major-General,  U.  8.  A, 

To  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 


Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 

JVashington,  D,  C,  January  21,  1880. 

Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  20,  and  to  say  that 
I  certainly  do  believe  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  advanced  by  the 
huildinff  of  a  railroad  from  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  to  Laredo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  espe- 
cially if  the  citizens  of  Mexico  will  take  it  up,  and  prosecute  it  as  far  as  Saltillo  inland. 
Such  a  railroad  would  ultimately  connect  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States 
with  that  in  Mexico. 

Railroads  are  modem  civilizera,  and  are  most  useful  for  frontier  defense,  because 
they  enable  us  to  use  our  small  detachments  to  better  advantage.  My  judgment  is 
that  roads  radiating  from  San  Antonio  west  to  Fort  CUrk,  southwest  to  Laredo,  and 
aonth  to  Brasos  Santiago  and  Brownsville,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  defense  of  the 
Rio  Grande  frontier  against  the  thieving  raids  which  have  delayed  the  settlement  of 
that  quarter  of  Texas. 

I  prefer  not  to  express  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  best  manner  for  the  general 
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goyemment  to  aid  tbe  construction  of  such  railroads,  as  that  does  not  properly  pertain 
to  my  office. 

I  beg  in  this  connection  to  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  this  very  subiect,  which  I 
wrote  some  days  ago  to  Mr.  Hoxie,  Palestine,  Tex. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Oeneral, 
Hon.  C.  M.  Shelley,  M.  C,  WaahingtoHj  D.  C. 


War  Department,  Quartermaster-General's  Office, 

Washingtanf  D.  C,  January  2r,  1880. 

Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date  in  reference  to  the  advantages  of  a 
railroad  from  San  Antonio  to  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  in  reply  I  beg  to  state  that  a  road 
between  these  two  points,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
government.  I  concur  with  the  views  of  6eneral  Meiss,  Quartermaster-General,  given 
in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  under  date  of  May  22,  1878. 

As  to  m^  oi)inion  whether  the  advantages  of  this  road  would  be  sufficient  to  Justify 
Congress  in  aiding  it,  I  would  state  that  I  have  always  thought  that  Congress  would 
be  Justified  in  extending  Judicious  aid  to  roads  of  nationckl  importance  which  run 
through  a  country  sparsely  populated. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

STEWART  VAN  VLIET, 
Acting  Quartermaster-General,  £vt.  Major-Oeneral,  U.  8.  A, 
Hon.  C.  M.  Shelley, 

Chairman  eubcommitteef  Houee  of  RepreeentaHvee, 


S.  Eep.  716- 
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Mr.  Dawes,  from  the  Committee  on  Bailroads,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  S.  Bee.  85.  ] 

The  Committee  on  Railroads^  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  (8.  Res* 
85)  for  the  relief  of  the  Kansas  Oity^  Fort  Scott  and  Chdf  Railroad 
Company^  have  had  the  same  under  consideration^  and  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  Allowing  report: 

By  chapter  241,  Tbirty-nintli  Congress,  dated  July  25, 1866^  a  grant 
of  lands  was  made  to  the  State  of  Kansas  for  the  porpose  of  aiding  the 
Kansas  and  Neosho  Valley  Railroad  Company  to  constract  a  railroad 
from  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Paoific  eastern  division^t  the 
line  between  Kansas  and  Missouri,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
Elver,  southward  through  the  eastern  tier  of  counties  in  Kansas,  with  a 
\iew  of  its  extension  so  as  to  effect  a  junction  at  Bed  Biver  witn  a  rail- 
road then  being  constructed  from  Galveston  to  Bed  Biver,  at  or  near 
Preston,  in  Texas. 

This  grant  was  of  every  alternate  section  of  land  designated  by  odd 
numbers,  to  the  extent  of  ten  sections  per  mile  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
to  be  selected  within  twenty  miles  of  the  line  of  said  road,  with  the  usual 
provision  for  indemnity  in  case  any  of  the  lands  granted  should  have 
been  sold  or  reserved  before  the  taking  effect  of  the  grant. 

This  grant  was  made  upon  the  condition,  among  others,  that  said  com- 
pany after  the  construction  of  said  road  should  keep  it  in  repair,  and 
that  it  should  at  all  times  be  in  readiness  to  transport  troops,  munitions 
of  war,  supplies,  and  public  stores  upon  its  road  for  the  government^ 
when  requu^dd  to  do  so  by  any  department  thereof,  at  the  cost,  charge, 
and  expense  of  said  company. 

In  1868  said  company  commenced  the  construction  of  its  road,  and 
during  the  next  two  years  completed  it  to  the  south  boundary  of  the 
St^te  of  Kansas,  a  distance  of  about  160  miles.  ^  ITo  public  lands  to  which 
the  grant  of  the  company  could  attach  were  found  until  the  road  reached 
the  Une  of  Linn  County,  a  distance  of  over  60  miles  firom  its  starting 
point.  The  last  50  miles  of  the  road  were  built  through  the  New 
York  Indian  and  the  Cherokee  neutral  lands,  which  were  not  and 
never  had  been  public  lands.  The  entire  number  of  acres  of  public 
lands  within  the  limits  of  the  grant,  and  which  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  railroad  company  under  the  granting  act,  did  not  exceed 
28^000  acres.  Of  this  about  18,000  acres  had  been  patented  to  the 
railroad  company  prior  to  the  3d  of  March,  1877.  On  tlus  latter  date  an 
act  was  passed,  being  chapter  125,  Forty-fourth  Congress,  entitled  ^^An 
act  to  secure  the  rights  of  settlers  upon  certain  raUroad  lands  and  to 
repeal  the  first  five  sections  of  an  act  entitled  ^An  act  granting  lands  to 
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the  State  of  Kansas  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Kansas  and  Neo- 
sho YaUey  Bailroad  ai^d  its  extension  to  Red  Eiver/"  approved  Joly  25^ 
1866. 

This  last  act,  in  addition  to  repealing  the  five  sections  of  the  original 
granting  act,  prohibited  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  issuing  any 
more  patents  to  the  said  railroad  company  for  the  laads.  withdrawn 
under  its  grant,  and  also  pro\ided  that  upon  the  said  railroad  company 
accepting  said  conditions  of  said  chapter  125,  and  recouveying  to  the 
United  States  the  lands  already  patented  to  it,  cancelling  all  uncom- 
pleted contracts  for  the  sale  of  any  portion  of  such  lands,  and  paying 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  sold  and 
conveyed  prior  to  the  passage  of  said  chapter  125,  that  all  of  the  lands 
withdrawn  under  said  original  granting  act  and  undisposed  of  should  b6 
restored  to  market  by  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  open  to  settlement  and  purchase  under  the  homestead 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  railroad  company  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  last-men- 
tioned act  on  the  26th  of  May,  1877,  as  shown  by  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tanr  of  the  Interior,  addressed  to  the  Postmaster-General,  dated  July  2^ 
1878.  Subsequently  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  restoring  said 
lands  to  market,  and  opening  them  to  settlement  and  purchase  under 
the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States. 

It  thus  £^>pears  that  the  railroad  company  have  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  Government  all  the  benefit  which  they  had  received  or 
were  to  receive  by  reason  of  the  act  of  July  25, 1866,  and  that  all  of  said 
act  which  related  to  said  grant  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1877.  By  this  act  of  the  railroad  company  the  United  States  was 
placed  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  if  no  grant  of  lands  had  ever 
been  made  to  said  railroad  company  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
March  3, 1877. 

Said  railroad  company  had  performed  transportation  of  military  sup- 
plies to  the  amount  of  about  $22,000,  and  also  services  on  aoeonnt  of 
the  Post-Offiee  Department  to  the  amount  of  about  $3,000  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1877,  these  sums  being  withheld  from 
the  railroad  company  uncker  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  act  con- 
taining the  original  grant  of  lands. 

The  joint  resolution  under  consideration  designs  to  restore  the  rail- 
road company  to  that  condition  in  its  dealings  with  the  general  govern- 
ment that  it  would  hav#  occupied  had  no  grant  of  lands,  been  made, 
which  will  be  fully  accomplished  by  paying  the  sums  aboye  mentioned^ 
amounting  to  something  less  than  $25,000. 

Your  committee  believe  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  said  railroad 
company  received  no  benefit  whatever  on  account  of  said  gi;ant  of 
lands,  it  is  equitably  entitled  to  be  paid  for  services  rendered  to  the 
government  as  though  no  j^ant  had  been  made,  and  thereGtuce  recom- 
xaend  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  with  an  amendment. . 
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Mr.  Habbis,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[fo  aocompany  bill  S.  305.] 

The  Committee  on  ClaimSy  to  which  was  referred  Senate  bill  No.  305,  for  the 
relief  of  Thomas  B.  WaUace^  has  carefully  considered  the  samcj  and  suih 
mits  the  following  report : 

In  the  Forty-second  Congress,  second  session,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1872,  Mr.  Scott,  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Claims,  made  the  follow- 
ing report,  to  wit: 

Ihe  Committee  on  ClaimSy  to  whom  was  referred  Senate  hill  No.  569.  accompanied  with  the 
petition  of  Thomae  B.  Wallaeef  praying  oompeneation  for  hie  dwelUng-hottee  and  ite  con- 
tente  destroyed  by  order  of  Colonel  Jamee  A.  Mulligan,  in  command  of  the  United  States 
forces  at  the  city  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  on  the  l^th  of  September,  1861,  have  had  the  same 
under  consideration,  and  si^Unnit  thefollowiny  report: 

The  city  of  Lexinston,  Mo.,  was  attacked  bv  the  rebels,  nnder  command  of  Oeoeral 
Stirling  Price,  on  tne  12th  of  September,  18ol.  Colonel  James  A.  Mulligan  was  in 
command  of  the  United  States  troops  defending  the  city. 

The  dwelling  of  Mr.  WaUace  is  shown  to  hare  been  a  first-class  brick  honse,  50  feet 
in  front,  with  the  back-bnildinffs  extending  80  foet  in  depth,  with  ont-buildings  and 
improved  grounds,  handsomely  furnished,  and  containing  a  valuable  libraiy.  It  stood 
so  near  the  line  or  intrenchments  that,  upon  the  first  da^  of  the  battle  (12th  Septem- 
ber) the  rebels  filled  it  with  sharp-footers,  and  from  it  picked  off  the  gunners  and 
killed  men  in  our  lines.  The  rebel  artillery  was  stationed  so  near  it  that  some  pieces 
were  loaded  behind  it  and  brought  out  to  be  fired  durin^the  battle,  which  lasted  from 
early  in  the  evening  until  dark  of  the  12th. 

That  night  they  were  driven  from  the  house.  Mr.  Wallace,  who  is  shown  to  have 
been  an  ardent  Union  man,  immediately  came  within  the  Union  lines,  ^ave  informa- 
tion that  was  of  value  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  assisted,  with  nis  family,  in 
collecting  and  caring  for  our  wounded  soldiers. 

The  next  morning  a  council  of  officers  was  called,  and  decided  that  it  was  necessary, 
to  prevent  it  from  being  again  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  enemv  in  an  anpre- 
hended  renewal  of  the  attack,  that  the  honse  should  be  destroyed.  Colonel  Mulligan 
gave  an  order  to  that  effect,  and  it  was  immediately  carried  out  by  burning  the  house 
and  its  contents,  no  time  being  given  for  their  removal. 

These  fdcts  are  established  by  the  testimony  of  Hon.  R.  P.  Van  Horn,  recently  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  was  a  migor  in  Colonel  Mulligan's  com- 
mand during  the  battle,  ana  testifies  to  his  p«3rsonal  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  of  Lieut. 
Oliver  P.  Newley,  who  was  in  command  of  the  party  that  fired  and  destroyed  the 
house ;  of  Richard  Eaghan,  who  was  in  the  trenches  during  the  siege;  and  of  John  F. 
Tyler,  a  citizen  of  Lexington. 

The  loyalty  of  Mr.  Wallace  is  also  established  by  these  witnesses,  and  he  seems  to 
have  acquiesced,  as  a  patriotic  citizen,  in  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  sacrificing 
hisproperty  to  protect  and  save  our  troops.    It  is  bntjust  that  he  should  be  paid. 

Tike  house  is  estimated  as  being  worth  at  least  $7,000.  and  a  schedule  of  the  library 
and  other  contents  of  the  dwelling  estimates  them  at  $4,252. 

We  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act  so  amended  as  to  give  him  the  sum  of  $11,252, 
instead  of  $18,500,  the  amount  now  named  in  the  biU. 
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TTpon  said  report  the  bill,  precisely  similar  to  the  present  bill,  passed 
the  Senate,  with  the  amendment  recommended  by  the  committee,  strik- 
ing out  $18,500  and  inserting  $11,252,  and  so  amended  was  sent  to  the 
House  and  passed  by  the  House,  and  was  submitted  to  the  President 
for  his  action.  The  President  returned  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  in  which 
it  originated,  without  his  approval,  with  the  following  message,  to  wit: 

« 

Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  86,  Forty-second  CongreaSi  second  session. 

Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  returning,  without  his  apjproval,  '*An  act  for 
the  reli^  of  Thomas  B,  Wallaoe,  of  Lexington,  in  the  State  of  Missouri," 

June  7,  1872. — Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Claims,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

ib  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  Senate  biU  No.  569,  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  for 
the  relief  of  Thomas  B.  Wallace,  of  Lexington,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,''  without  my 
approval. 

This  claim,  for  which  $11,250  are  appropriated  by  this  bill,  is  of  the  same  nature 
and  character  as  the  claim  of  Dr.  J.  Milton  Best,  which  was  returned  to  the  Senate  on 
the  Ist  instant  without  my  signature. 

The  same  reasons  which  prompted  the  return  of  that  bill  for  reconsideration  apply 
in  this  ease,  which  also  is  a  claim  for  compensation  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  war, 
and  comes  under  the  same*  general  principle  of  both  international  and  municipal  law, 
that  all  property  is  held  subject  not  only  to  be  taken  by  the  government  for  public 
uses — ^in  which  case,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  owner  is  enti- 
tled to  part  compensation — but  also  subject  to  be  temporarily  occupied  or  even  actu- 
ally destroyed  in  times  of  great  public  danger,  and  when  the  public  safety  demands 
it;  and  in  the  latter  case  governments  do  not  admit  a  legal  obligation  on  their  part  to 
compensate  the  owner. 

The  temporary  occupation  of,  injuries  to,  and  destruction  of,  property  caused  by 
actual  and  necessary  military  operations  are  generally  considered  to  fall  within  the 
last-mentioned  principle ;  and  it  a  government  makes  compensation  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  a  matter  of  bounty  rather  than  of  strict  legal  right.  If  it  be  deemed 
proper  to  make  compensation  for  such  losses,  I  renew  my  recommendation  that  pro- 
vision bo  made  by  general  legislation  for  all  similar  cases. 

U.  8.  GRA1?T, 

Executive  MansioXj  June  7,  1872. 

In  the  message  of  the  President  disappmving  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
J.  Milton  Best,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  message,  he  nses  the  follow- 
ing language  in  addition  to  that  used  in  the  foregoing  message:  <^On 
the  day  preceding  the  destruction  the  houses  had  been  used  as  a  cover 
for  rebel  troops  attacking  the  fort,  and  apprehending  a  renewal  of  the 
attack,  the  commanding  officer  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  houses. 

<^This  then  is  a  claim  for  compensation  on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
war.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  payment  of  this  claim  would  invite 
the  presentation  of  demands  for  very  large  sums  of  money,  and  such  is 
the  supposed  magnitude  of  the  claims  that  may  be  made  against  the  gov- 
ernment for  necessary  and  unavoidable  deaftruction  of  property  by  the 
Army  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  return  this  bill  for  reconsideration." 

He  further  says:  ^^If  it  be  deemed  proper  to  make  compensation  for 
such  losses  I  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  by  general  legislation  to  provide  some  means  for  the  ascer* 
tainment  of  the  damage  in  aU  similar  cases,  and  thus  save  to  claimants  the 
expense,  inconvenience,  and  delay  of  attendance  upon  Congress,  and  at 
the  same  time  save  the  government  from  the  danger  of  having  imposed 
upon  it  fictitious  or  exaggerated  claims  supported  whoUy  by  ex  parte 
proof.'' 

Thereupon  the  messages  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Claims  in 
both  the  cases  of  Wallace  and  Best. 

In  the  case  of  Best  the  Committee  on  Claims  of  the  Senate  duly  con- 
sidered the  objections  of  the  Executive,  and  through  Mr.  Howe  made  to 
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the  Senate  a  favorable  report,  No.  412,  Forty-Second  Congress,  third 
session,  recommending  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  objections  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Similar  action  was  deter- 
mined upon  in  the  Wallace  case.  No  further  action  was  had  in  that 
Congress. 

The  same  bill  in  substance  has  been  Introduced  in  each  Congress  since^ 
but  no  final  action  had. 

Your  committee  has  given  to  this  claim  and  to  the  objections  of  the 
President  the  fullest  consideration.  In  regard  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
President  to  provide  by  general  legislation  some  means  for  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  damage  in  all  similar  cases,  your  committee  has  exam- 
ined the  legislation  by  Congress  since  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment and  finds  that  although  many  similar  cases  have  at  different  times 
be^n  before  Congress  it  has  never  been  deemed  best  to  attempt  to  make 
provisions  by  general  legislation  for  the  adjudication  or  settlement  of 
such  claims.  Congress  has  uniformly  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  pass 
upon  and  decide  each  particular  case  upon  its  own  merits  when  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  In  regard  to  the  statement  that  the  payment  of 
this  claim  would  invite  the  presentation  of  demands  for  very  large  sums 
of  money,  and  that  the  claims  that  may  be  made  against  the  govern- 
ment for  necessary  and  unavoidable  destruction  of  property  by  the 
Army  are  supposed  to  be  of  great  magnitude,  your  committee  distinctly 
disclaims,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  bill  provides  for  the  payment  of 
any  property  unavoidably  destroyed  by  the  Army,  or  that  the  govern- 
ment is  liable  for  mere  unavoidable  destruction.  In  regard  to  the  sup- 
posed magnitude  of  claims  of  this  character  and  of  precisely  similar 
nature  your  committee  has  made  inquiry  and  investigation.  It  is  now 
fifteen  years  since  such  claims  could  have  originated.  Considenng  the 
claims  that  during  this  time  have  been  presented,  and  those  that  act- 
ually exist  and  may  not  have  been  presented  to  Congress,  and  the  occa- 
sions where  such  claims  on  the  part  of  loyal  citizens  might  have  arisen, 
your  committee  feels  safe  in  stating  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
claims  of  loyal  citizens  of  a  precisely  similar  nature  to  the  claim  of 
Wallace,  and  for  the  payment  of  w^hich  the  passage  of  this  bill  might 
be  considered  a  precedent,  will  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $300,000,  and 
would  not,  therefore,  be  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  Treasury.  There  are 
numerous  precedents  in  Congress  for  the  payment  by  special  legislation 
of  claims  of  precisely  similar  character  to  the  plaim  of  Wallace.  After 
the  war  of  1812  claims  of  this  character  were  presented  to  Congress, 
and  among  them  the  claim  of  Jacob  Shinnick. 

Jacob  Shinnick  was  the  owner  of  a  rope-walk  in  Baltimore.  It  was 
destroyed  by  General  Smith,  commanding  at  that  post.  He  states  the 
circumstances  attending  its  destruction  as  follows : 

The  rope-walk  and  two  others  were  so  close  to  the  works,  had  they  remained,  and 
an  attack  been  made  by  the  enemy,  they  wonld  have  afforded  such  a  cover  as  would 
have  enabled  him  to  have  approached  close  to  the  works  undiscovered.  It  became 
necessary  to  destroy  them,  rfor  did  I  give  the  discretionary  power  to  General  For- 
man  until  the  attack  of  the  enemy  appeared  certain.  Their  deetrnction  was  post-, 
poned  as  long  as  prudence  permitted,  nor  were  they  destroyed  until  it  became  abso- 
lutely and  indispensably  necessary.  •» 

The  committee  reported  ^'  that  the  destruction  of  the  rope-walks  was 
deemed  by  the  commanding  officer  prudent  and  necessary  in  the  defense 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  then  threatened  to  be  invaded  by  a  merciless 
and  vindictive  enemy.  They  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  Uiat  the  pub- 
lic good,  in  his  opinion,  requiring  their  destruction,  the  owners  of  the 
property  should  be  compensated  to  the  amount  of  its  value." 

Since  the  war  of  the  rebellion  Congress  has  favorably  acted  and  caused 
to  be  paid  by  special  legislation  similar  claims. 
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In  1867  an  act  was  passed  to  pay  J.  O.  Armes  for  a  honse  destroyed 
in  Fairfax  County,  Virfj^inia.  That  house  was  destroyed,  as  the  com- 
mittee reported,  by  military  orders,  and  to  prevent  its  losing  used  by 
the  enemy  as  a  cover  for  attack,  and  also  a«  a  point  for  observation. 
That  act  was  approved  by  President  Johnson. 

In  1871  Congress  passed  an  act  making  compensation  to  the  Ken- 
tucky University  for  buUdings  destroyed.  The  buildings  were  taken  by 
military  authority.  They  were  destroyed  by  accident.  But  if  the  gov- 
ernment is  required  to  make  compensation  for  buildings  taken  and  then 
destroyed  by  ocetdewf,  it  is  difScult  to  see  why  it  should  not  pay  for 
buildings  taken  and  then  destroyed  by  design.  That  act  was  approved 
by  President  Grant. 

In  1870  Congress  passed  an  act  to  pay  Otis  N.  Cutler  $60,000  for  cot- 
ton taken  by  military  authority  to  pack  the  machinery  of  the  steamer 
Tigris,  to  enable  her  the  more  securely  to  run  the  rebel  batteries  at 
VicksDurg.  The  boat  and  the  cotton  were  sunk  on  the  trip.  That 
cotton  was  taken  by  military  authority.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  rebels. 
But  if  the  government  must  pay  for  property  taken  by  its  army  and 
then  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  it  would  seem  it  ought  to  pay  for  property 
taken  by  its  army  and  then  destroyed  by  itself.  That  act  was  approved 
by  President  Grant.  The  papers  in  the  case  show  that  he  examined 
its  merits  while  acting  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  although  he  re- 
fused to  pay  the  claim  for  want  of  authority,  he  pronounced  it  "  merito- 
rious," and  referred  the  claim  to  Congress. 

Your  committee  finds  this  claim  of  Wallace  to  be  one  of  exceptional 
character  and  merit.  Mr.  Wallace  was  an  active,  devoted  TJnion  man^ 
loyal  in  feelings  and  actions.  Col.  James  A.  Mulligan  Vas  driven  into 
his  fortifications  at  Lexington,  Mp,  by  the  Confederate  forces  under 
General  Price  on  September  12, 1861.  The  dwelling  of  Mr.  Wallace 
stood  so  near  the  inti^nchments  that  the  Confederate  forces  with  musk- 
etry and  artillery  actually  used  it  as  a  shelter  and  protection.  On  the 
night  of  the  12th  of  September  the  Confederate  forces  withdrew  to  the- 
suburbs  of  the  town  of  Lexington,  maintaining  their  forces  in  x>osif!ons 
ready  for  the  renewal  of  the  attack.  In  apprehension  of  tiie  impending 
attack  the  house  and  contents  were  immediately  destroyed  by  burning 
in  pursuance  of  direct  orders  from  Colonel  Mulligan.  The  danger  was 
real,  for  the  attack  was  renewed  five  or  six  days  later,  and  after  a  three 
days'  siege  the  Union  forces  were  all  captured,  and  the  destruction  of 
his  house  and  contents  was  of  great  benefit  in  the  protection  of  the  lives 
of  the  Union  forces  in  the  fortifications.  The  actual  cost  value  of  the 
dwelling-house  and  contents  wholly  burned  up  was  fully  $11,252. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  impoverished  by  this  necessary  destruction  of  his 
property  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  cause  and  the  protection  of 
the  lives  of  Union  soldiers,  and  is  now  a  poor  man. 

In  consideration  of  the  premises  your  committee  deems  it  an  act  or 
justice,  equity,  and  fair  dealing  that  the  whole  people  of  the  country 
should  bear  these  losses,  individually  and  necessarily  sustained  by  Mr. 
Wallace  for  the  benefit  and  maintenance  of  the  Union  cause  and  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  its  defenders. 

Your  committee  therefore  report  back  to  the  Senate  the  accompanying 
bill  with  an  amendment,  striking  out  $18,500  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof" 
$11,252,  and  as  thus  amended  recommends  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
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JuxE  15,  le^^O. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Withers,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  aocompau y  bill  H.  R.  2003.] 

The  Committee  on  PeiiHumH^  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  {H,  R.  2603) 
granting  a  pension  to  Masnch  Finn,  have  examined  the  same,  and  report: 

That  the  facts  of  service  and  of  subsequent  blindness  are  established 
by  the  records  and  admitted  by  the  Pension  Bureau.  His  claim  was  re- 
jected because  his  blindness  was  believed  to  have  resulted  from  syph- 
ilis. Medical  testimony  of  the  highest  character  contravenes  the  con- 
clusions of  the  l*ension  Bureau,  and  the  description  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  claimant's  eyes,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  medicaJ 
board  of  examiners,  and  more  especially"  by  the  report  of  the  medical 
examiner  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  estab- 
lishes an  error  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  as  syphilis 
could  never  have  produced  the  condition  of  the  eyes  as  described  par- 
ticularly in  the  reports  referred  to. 

As  the  applicant  was  entirely  free  from  disease  of  the  eyes  when  he 
entered  the  ser\ice,  was  exposed  to  cold  and  wet  in  conducting  i)rison- 
ers  Irom  Owensboro  to  LouisN'ille,  causing  intlammation  of  the  eyes, 
which,  from  neglect  or  other  cause,  ultimat^il^'  resulted  in  total  blindness 
of  an  incurable  and  consequently  permanent  character,  the  committee 
recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Teller,  from  the  Committee  ou  Claims,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  1839.  ] 

The  Comynittee  on  Glaima^  to  whom  teas  referred  tits  petition  of  Henry  P. 
Rolf e  for  payment  of  moneys  claimed  to  he  due  him  from  the  United  States^ 
having  had  the  name  under  consideration^  report  asfolloics : 

That  the  memorialist  was  commissioned  United  States  attorney  for  the 
district  of  New  Hampshire  December  22, 1869 ;  and  that  his  commission 
as  such  district  attorney  expired  on  the  22d  day  of  December,  1873;  and 
that  his  successor  in  office  was  not  commissioned  and  qualified  till  the 
23d  day  of  July,  1874 ;  and  that  the  duties  of  district  attorney  for  said 
district  of  New  Hampshire  were  performed  by  the  claimant  from  said  22d 
day  of  December,  1873,  to  the  23d  day  of  July,  1874,  without  any  tem- 
porary commission  from  the  judge  of  the  district,  who  is  authorized  to 
commission  a  temporary  United  States  attorney  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office;  and  for  that  reason  the  claim  of  the  memorialist  cannot  be 
paid  by  the  Attorney-General  or  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury;  in 
support  of  which  the  claimant  prodtices  the  following  official  letters^ 
which  explain  themselves : 

Concord,  N.  H.,  July  28,  1874. 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yonrs  of  the  27th  instant,  in  which  you  say  as  follows  :  *'Ab 
your  term  of  office  expired  on  December  22,  1873,  you  are  requested  to  forward  your 
appointment  by  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  as  acting  attorney." 
I  regret  to  inform  you  that  I  have  never  had  any  such  appointment. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  P.  ROLFE, 
Late  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Neic  Hampshire. 
Hon.  D.  W.  Mahon, 

Auditorj  WashingtOHf  D,  C, 

Treasury  Department, 
First  Auditor's  Office, 

December  28,  1874. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  22d  instant  is  at  hand,  and  in  reply  I  have  to  say  that  before 
your  account  can  be  audited  in  this  office,  ic  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  forward  evi- 
dence of  your  appointment  as  temporary  attorney  by  the  judg^  of  the  United  St-ates 
circuit  court  of  said  State,  who,  in  cases  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  United  States  at- 
tome}',  has  the  power  to  designate  some  person  to  discliarge  the  duties  of  the  office 
until  an  api>ointment  is  made  by  the  President,  and  the  appointee  qualified  for  the 
da  ties  of  his  office. 
Respect  fnlly, 

D.  W.  MAHON,  Auditor. 

Henry  P.  Rolfe,  Esq.,  Concord,  N.  H, 

The  memorialist  alleges  that  after  liis  term  of  service  as  such  United 
States  attorney  expired,  to  wit,  fro:n  tlie  1st  of  April,  1874,  until  the 
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23d  day  of  July,  1874,  he  acted  as  United  States  attorney  for  said  dis- 
trict; that  during  the  time  he  so  acted  as  such  district  attorney  he  per- 
formed important  and  valuable  services  for  the  government  in  procuring 
the  extradition  of  one  William  Johnson  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  district 
of  New  Hampshire^  upon  the  order  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
warrant  and  requisition  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  That  at 
the  May  term  of  the  United  States  court  for  said  district  said  Johnson 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  passing  counterfeit  United  States  Treasury 
notes,  and  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  for  the  term  of  three  years^ 
and  that  he  is  now  serving  out  his  sentence. 

That  immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  said  term  of  court  the 
memorialist  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  inquiring 
for  the  source  to  which  he  should  look  for  his  pay  for  the  services  ren- 
dered, and  where  he  should  present  his  claim  for 'services  and  expendi- 
tures in  procuring  the  said  Johnson,  and  that  he  received  no  reply  in 
reasonable  time;  and  that  on  the  13th  day  of  June  he  address^  a 
similar  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
answer  received  from  said  Offficer: 

Departmext  of  State, 
W<uhingt<m,  June  19,  1874. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  in  relation  to  your  compensation  for  services 
rendered  in  procnrinpr  the  extradition  of  William  Johnson,  indicted  for  passing  coun- 
terfeit United  States  Treasury  notes,  has  been  received  and  referred  to  the  Attorney- 
General  for  proper  action  thereon. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

HAMILTON  FISH. 
Henry  P.  Rolfe,  Esq., 

United  Statee  Attorney f  Concord,  N,  H, 

That  the  claimant  heard  nothing  farther  from  the  departments  in 
relation  to  the  matter  until  the  26th  day  of  December  following,  when 
the  claimant  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Attorney-General,  making  in- 
quiries about  his  compensation  for  said  services,  and  received  the  follow* 
ing  answer: 

Department  of  Justice, 

Waehingtonj  January  26,  1875. 

Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  ol  the  23<1  instant,  relative  to  your  account  for 
services  rentlered  and  expenses  ]»aid  in  the  extradition  of  William  Johnson  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  New  Hampshire,  upon  the  order  of  the  State  Department  and  warrant  and 
requisition  of  tlio  President. 

Your  letter  of  the  26ih  ultimo,  to  which  you  refer,  wasrefeirod  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  I  have  been  verbally  informed  by  one  of  the  officers  of  that  department 
that  the  account  would  be  paid  at  an  early  day. 
I  will,  however,  transmit  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

AUomey-GeneraU 

H.  P.  ROLfc'K,  Esq., 

Concord y  N.  U, 

In  February,  1875,  the  memorialist  came  to  Washington  and  had  re- 
peated interviews  with  the  Attorney-General,  and  was  then  informed 
by  him  that  his  account  would  be  pai<l  by  the  State  and  Treasury  De- 
partments and  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  gave  the  claimant  assur- 
ances that  the  claim  sliould  be  attended  to  immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress. 

That  another  long  delay  oceun-ed,  and  then  the  memorialist  again  ad- 
drcSi'^ed  the  Attorney-General,  reminding  him  of  his  promise,  and  in 
reply  received  a  letter  from  the  Attorney-General,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy: 
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Department  of  Justice, 

Washingtony  May  6,  1875. 

Sir  :  I  have  received  yonr  letter  in  relation  to  your  acconnt  for  services  and  expenses 
in  the  matter  of  the  extradition  of  William  Johnson  (torn  Nova  Scotia. 

There  is  no  appropriation  under  the  control  of  this  department  from  which  yonr 
account  can  be  paid,  and,  upon  inquiry  at  the  Trensury  Department,  I  am  informed  that 
they  have  no  a)>propriation  applicable  to. such  expenses;  and  upon  referring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  informed  me  that,  after  examination,  the  only  item  in 
the  account  properly  chargeable  to  the  appropriation  under  his  contrtil  is  the  la«t, 
for  1140,  which  will  be  paid  on  rendition  by  you  of  an  account  therefor. 

I  regret  mv  iuability  to  have  this  acconnt  allowed,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  justly  due, 
but,  under  tne  circumstances,  I  am  unable  to  do  so.  The  only  thing  that  remains  is 
to  have  the  claim  presented  to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  when  1  have  no  doubt, 
after  all  the  facts  in  the  case  are  laid  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  a  bill 
will  be  reported  to  pay  the  claim. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

A  ttomey-Gentra  J. 
Henry  P.  Rolfb,  Esq., 

Concord,  X.  H. 

The  memorialist  further  shows  that  the  $140  has  been  paid  to  him  by 
the  government,  and  was  paid  in  December,  1875. 

The  memorialist  flies  an  itemized  account,  approved  by  the  district 
and  circuit  judges  of  the  district  of  New  Hampshire,  recommending  the 
payment  of  such  account.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  question  of  ap- 
XK)intment  of  Mr.  Rolfe  as  United  States  attorney  was  presented  to  the 
court,  but  Mr.  Rolfe  was  allowed  by  the  court  to  represent  the  ITnit^d 
States  in  said  court  in  important  matters  without  objection.  Ou  one  of 
the  bills  is  found  the  following  indorsement: 

July  16,  1874. 
Examined  and  approved. 

DA?^L.  CLARK, 

United  States  Judge. 

United  States  Circuit  Court, 

January  20,  1877. 

The  service  charged  in  the  foregoing  biU  of  M.  P.  Rolfe,  late  United  States  attor- 
ney for  New  Hampshire  district,  was  rendered  by  him  to  the  United  States.  I  should 
have  nnhesitatingljf  appointed  him  acting  attorney  of  the  United  States  if  the  fact  of 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  had  been  brought  to  my  notice.  He  continued  to 
act  until  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  His  services  were  faithful  and  diligent, 
and  I  hope  Congress  will  grant  him  the  small  compensation  charged. 

G.  F.  SHEPLEY, 
United  States  Circuit  Judge,  First  Judicial  Circuit. 

The  following  letter  is  found  with  the  papers  on  file: 

Manchester,  N.  H., 

January  11,  1877. 


to 
for 

mend  an  appropriation  for  that  pur])ose. 
Very  truly  yours, 

DANIEL  CLAKK, 
United  States  Judge. 
H.  P.  RoLPH,  Esq. 

One  thousand  and  seventy-two  dollars  and  forty  cents  of  the  memo- 
rialist's claim  was  for  money  paid  out  and  expended  in  the  capture  and 
return  of  the  said  Johnson.  Of  this  amount  the  memorialist  has  been 
allowed  $140,  which  leaves  a  balance  on  the  cash  expenditure  of  $932.40 
paid  out  ill  the  early  part  of  the  year  1874.  On  this  sum  Mr.  Kolfe 
thinks  he  ought  to  have  interest.  Your  committee  cannot  but  admit 
that  it  is  a  great  hardship  on  Mr.  Kolfe  to  wait  upwards  of  six  years, 
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and  then  receive  the  money  paid  out;  but  your  committee  consider  the 
rule  that  the  United  States  will  not  pay  interest  on  claims  of  this  char- 
acter too  well  settled  to  be  changed  by  it,  therefore  disallow  the  account 
for  interest.  The  amount  due  memorialist,  without  interest,  is  $2,519.97. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  of  service,  and  the  amount  ren- 
dered appears  to  be  very  reasonable,  never  having  been  questioned  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  having  the  approval  of  the  judges  whose 
duty  it  was  to  pass  on  the  account.  We  think  the  fa<5t  that  the  court 
did  not,  in  a  formal  way,  appoint  Mr.  liolfe,  ought  not  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  bis  claim.  While  the  accounting-officer  was  fully  justified 
in  not  allowing  it  under  the  circumstances,  yet  no  reason  exists  why 
Congress  should  not  make  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  account.  Your 
committee  therefore  report  the  accompanying  bill  and  recommend  its 
passage. 


♦6th  Congress,  )  SENATE.  i  Eepobt 

!ifi  Session.       |  )  No.  721. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  15,  1880.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Caxl,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  S.  1808.] 

The  Committee  on  PensionSj  to  whom  was  referred  the  hill  (&  18i»8)  grant- 
ing a  pension  to  Earl  8.  Rathhun^  have  examined  the  same,  and  report: 

The  claimant  enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  as  a  private  in 
Company  C,  Eighth  Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  then  a  resi- 
dent of  Saint  Louis,  following  the  vocation  of  clerk  an<l  bookkeeper, 
and  was  of  robust  health.  He  was  an  excellent  soldier  and  did  good 
service,  having  been  promoted  to  orderly-sergeant  for  meritorious  con- 
duct. He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh;  and  in  the  exposure  of 
severe  and  forced  marches  immediately  after  that  battle  he  contracted 
rheumatism  and  disease  of  the  chest.  These  diseases  became  chronic, 
and  he  became  wholly  incapable  of  manual  labor,  and  is  now  bedridden 
and  without  hope  of  recovery.  These  facta  are  proven  by  the  surgeon 
of  his  regiment,  his  family  physician  in  Saint  Louis,  and  several  of  his 
comrades.  The  claimant  was  discharged  from  service  in  October,  1862, 
but  having  partially  recovered  he  joined  the  Mississippi  squadron  for 
operations  around  Vicksburg.  There  he  performed  duty  as  ship-writer, 
steward,  &c.,  but  was  all  the  time  delicate  and  suftering  from  debility, 
rheumatism,  and  his  lungs,  until  he  was  again  compelled  to  quit  the 
service. 

The  Pension  Ofl&ce  ignored  his  rheumatism,  debility,  and  total  and 
permanent  incapacity  for  labor,  and  allowed  him  on  account  only  of 
diseased  lungs  arrears  of  pension  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  month,  com- 
mencing from  the  date  of  his  discharge  in  October,  1862,  but  deducting 
from  the  time  the  period  of  his  service  in  the  Mississippi  squadron,  and 
granted  him  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  month. 

The  claimant  appealed  from  this  action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions to  Congress,  and  claims  that  his  pension  should  have  been  at  least 
$8  per  month. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Commissioner  erred  in  ignoring* 
the  chronic  rheumatism  of  the  applicant  and  his  incapacity  for  manual 
labor,  which  gradually  became  total  and  permanent.    The  committee 
therefore  recommend  that  the  pension  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  $8  per 
month,  as  set  forth  in  the  bill,  and  that  said  bill  do  pass  as  amended. 


46th  Congress,  \  SENATE.  (  Ebpobt 

2d  Session.        )  (  :N^o.  722. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  15,  1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Brow^n,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  bill  H.  R.  591.] 

The  Committee  an  Pensions^  to  whom  was  referred  the  hill  {H.  B,  591)  grant- 
ing a  pension  to  Eliza  K,  Ashhy^  have  examined  tlie  same,  and  report: 

That  the  facts  in  this  case,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Invalid  Pensions  of  the  Honse  of  Represientatives,  herewith  accom- 
panying, are  substantially  correct,  the  only  exception  being  that  the 
regiment  in  which  he  enlisted  was  not  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  until  a  period  subsequent  to  the  attack  of  illness  which 
caused  Ashby's  death;  this  was,  however,  due  to  the  absence  of  the  en- 
rolling oflBcer.  The  committee  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  the 
bm. 


46th  CONaBESS,  \  SENATE.  (  Kepobt 

2d  Session.       }  )  No.  723. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


JiTNR  15,  1880, — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Pendleton,  from  the  Select  Committee  to  make  Provision  for 
taking  the  Tenth  Census,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

The  Select  Committee  to  make  Provision  for  taking  the  Tenth  Census^  to 
whom  was  referred  the  message  of  the  Fresidetit  in  relation  to  the  removals 
of  supervisors  of  the  census^  and  tlie  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  caused 
by  sv^ch  removals  J  submit  the  following  report: 

On  the  31st  clay  of  May,  1880,  the  Senate  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Reaolved,  That  the  President  be,  and  hereby  is,  requested  to  communicate  to  the 
Senate  whether  any  supervisor  or  supervisors  of  the  census,  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  have  been  removed  from  office  by  him  or  with 
his  consent,  and  whether  a  successor  to  till  the  vacancy  caused  by  any  such  removal 
has  been  appointed  by  him  or  with  his  consent. 

And  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1880,  in  pursuance  thereof,  the  President 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  following  message : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  Untied  States  : 

In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  31st  ultimo^  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent **to  communicate  to  the  Senate  whether  any  supervisor  or  supervisors  of  the 
census,  iippointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  have  been  re- 
moved from  office  by  him  or  with  his  consent,"  &c.,  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 

Executive  Maxsiox,  June  5,  1880. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

WashingtoHf  June  5,  1880. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate,  dated  May  31^ 
1880,  calling  upon  the  President  **to  commnnicate  to  the  Senate  whether  any  super- 
visor or  supervisors  of  census  have  been  removed  from  office  by  him  or  with  his  con- 
sent, and  whether  a  successor  to  Jill  the  vacancy  caused  by  any  such  removal  has  been 
appointed  by  him  or  with  his  consent,"  &c.,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  said 
resolution  was  by  me  referred  on  the  3d  instant  to  the  Superintendeni  o^  the  Census, 
whose  reply  is  herewith  inclosed. 

A  copy  of  said  resolution  is  also  inclosed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

The  President. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Census  Office, 

Waahingtony  D,  C,  June  A,  1880. 

Sir:  Under  instructions  this  day  received  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  two 
supervisors  of  census  have,  with  the  consent  of  the  President,  been  removed  from 
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oftic-o  under  authority  of  the  23(1  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  whicli  reads  as 
follows: 

"The  Superintendent  of  Census,  with  the  constant  of  the  President,  may,  at  any 
time,  remove  any  supervisor  of  censns  and  till  any  vacancy  thereby  cau8e<l  or  other- 
wiK«*  occurrinjr." 

The  names  of  Ihe  officers  thus  removed,  the  dates  of  their  respective  removals,  and 
the  nantes  of  the  p«  rsons  ai>jiointed  to  till  the  vacancies  thus  occurring  are  as  follows: 

Charles  W.  Dana,  fourth  district  of  Cs\lifomia,  removed  May  22. 

J.  \V.  Hav«*rstick  a]»pointed  same  date  to  till  the  vacancy. 

W.  J.  P.  White,  first  district  of  Pennsylvania,  removed  May  25,  ItWO. 

Edward  T.  h'teel  a])pointed  same  date  to  till  the  vacancy. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obL-dieut  scivant, 

FRANCIS  A.  WALKER, 

Superintend  tit  t  of  Chiismh. 

Hon.  C.  SCHUBZ,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

On  tbe  lltli  (lay  of  February,  1880,  during  the  preseut  session  of  Con- 
gress, Charles  W.  Dana  was  appointed,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  supervisor  of  census  for  the  fourth  census  ilistrict  of 
the  State  of  California;  and  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1880,  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  W.  J.  P.  White  was  appointed,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  supervisor  of  census  for  the  first 
census  district  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Each  of  these  gentlemen, 
prior  to  his  removal,  had  become  duly  qualified  to  act  as  supervisor  ac- 
cording to  his  appointment. 

The  removals  recited  in  the  President's  message  were  made  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  appointments  to  fill  the 
vacancies  caused  by  such  removals  were  also  made  without  the  like  ad- 
vice and  consent,  the  Senate  being  in  session  and  not  in  recess  at  the 
date  of  such  removals  and  appointments. 

Section  1767  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  is  in  these  words: 

Every  person  holding  any  civil  oflSce  to  which  he  has  been  or  hereafter  may  be  ap- 

Sointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shaU  have  become 
uly  qnalified  to  act  therein,  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  ofiAce  during  the  term  for 
which  he  was  appointed,  unless  sooner  removed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  coosent 
of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  appointment  with  the  like  advice  and  consent  of  a  successor 
in  his  place,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  exceptions  thereinafter  provided  relate  exclusively  to  supervisors 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 

Section  4  of  an  act  to  provide  for  taking  the  tenth  and  subsequent 
censuses,  approved  March  3, 1879,  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sliall,  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  June,  1880,  desig- 
nate Urn  number,  whether  one  or  more,  of  supervisors  of  census  to  be  appointed  within 
each  State  and  Territory,  who  shall  be  resident  of  the  State  or  Territory.  Tbe  super- 
vii^ors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  ad> 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senato. 

Section  23  of  the  said  last-named  act  provides : 

The  Superintendent  of  Census,  with  the  consent  of  the  President,  mav,  at  any  timi', 
remove  any  supervisor  of  cennus  and  fill  any  vacancy  thereby  caused,  or  otherwise 
occurring ;  and  the  sui>erviBor  of  census  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Census,  remove  any  enumerator  in  his  district,  and  fill  the  vacancy  thereby  caused 
or  otherwise  occurring. 

The  committee  believes  that  these  are  all  the  provisions  of  law  which 
touch  the  appointment  and  removal  of  supervisors  of  census  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate.  An  examination  of  the  debate  in  either  house 
during  the  consideration  and  on  the  passage  of  the  law,  as  re]K)rted  iu 
the  Kecord,  fails  to  throw  light  on  the  interpretation  of  section  23  as 
above  quoted. 

The  law  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  ofiice  of  all  appointments  retiuiriug 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  is  very  explicit.  The  api)ointee 
being  duly  qualified,  shall  hold  the  ofiice  for  the  term  for  which  he  was 
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..appointed,  unless  sooner  removed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
.of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  ai)pointment,  by  and  with  the  like  advice  and 
consent,  of  a  successor  in  his  place.  This  law  applies  by  its  terms  to 
supervisors  of  census  equally  with  other  officers  of  a  like  class.  The 
constitutionality  of  tliis  act  is  gravely  doubted  by  some  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  country,  but  the  committee  does  not  feel  it  necessary, 
in  the  consideration  of  the  question  here  involved  to  express  an  opinion. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  census  act  provides  explicitly  that  super- 
visoris  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  give  to  section  23  of  the  census  act  the  enlarged  effect 
claimed  for  it,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  Congress  intended  not  only 
to  repeal,  as  to  supervisors,  the  general  law  applicable  to  all  ofi&cers  of 
the  ^ame  class,  but  to  enact  that  whereas  the  original  appointment 
must  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  yet  if 
the  supervisor  should  die  or  resign,  the  Superintendent  may  appoint  his 
saccessor,  while  the  Senate  is  still  sitting,  without  its  advice  or  consent ; 
nay  more,  that  immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  supervisors 
by  the  President,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Census,  the  subordinate  of  the  President  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  President,  remove  every  one 
of  the  hundred  and  fifty  supervisors  and  appoint  his  successor  without 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  though  it  be  still  in  session. 

The  office  of  supervisor  is  of  short  duration.  The  duties  must  be  per- 
fonned  rapidly  and  vigorously.  The  enumeration  and  returns  and  cop- 
ies must  be  pushed  constantly.  An  inefficient,  or  idle,  or  corrupt  officer 
must  be  replaced  instantly  by  a  more  active  or  honest  one. 

The  necessity  for  vigorous,  quick  action  justified  and  required  that 
large  powers  should  be  confided  to  the  Superintendent  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  but  did  not  either  require  or  justify  such  enlarged  powers 
when  the  Senate  is  sitting  in  the  Capitol,  whence  the  appointment,  the 
commission,  and  the  instnictions  to  the  new  officer  must  issue,  and 
might  be  consulted  without  any  delay. 

In  seeking  to  harmonize  and  give  effect  to  every  provision  of  the  law, 
your  committee  feels  a  hesitation,  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the 
true  interpretation  of  section  23  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  requires 
that  the  powers  of  removal  and  appointment  of  supervisors  confided  by 
that  section  to  the  Superintendent  of  Census,  should  be  exercised  only 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  work  of 
the  supervisors  of  the  census  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  committee 
has  no  desire  to  reflect  on  the  motives  of  the  public  officers  who  have 
erroneously  exercised  these  powers,  the  committee  contents  itself  with 
reporting  these  facts,  and  its  conclusion  as  to  the  law,  to  the  Senate, 
and  asking  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  15, 1880. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Hampton,  fix>m  the  Oommittee  on  Military  AfGEurs,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT: 

[To  accompany  biU  H.  R.  6033.] 

The  Committee  an  Military  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  B. 
6033)  hate  carefully  examined  the  same,  and  submit  the  following  report: 

This  bill  proposes  to  pay  to  Hiram  Johnson  and  others,  therein  named, 
the  various  sums  of  money  set  opposite  their  names  respectively,  aggre- 
gating $22,271.26,  being  the  surplus  of  a  military  assessment  paid  by 
them  resi)ectively,  and  accounted  for  to  the  United  States  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  required  for  the  indemnity  for  which  it  was  levied  and  col- 
lected. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  17th  day  of  May, 
1880,  and  was  referred  to  your  committee.  General  Bragg,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  War-Claims  in  the  House,  made  the  following  report, 
to  wit : 

Mr.  Bbago,  from  the  Committee  on  War-Claims,  submitted  the  following  report,  to 

accompany  bill  H.  R.  6033. 

The  Cammiitee  an  Wur^ClaimBf  to  wh&m  was  re/erred  the  petition  of  Hiram  Johneon  and 

others  for  relief  submit  the  following  report: 

The  facts  out  of  which  this  claim  for  reUef  arises  will  be  found  stated  in  House  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  No.  184,  second  session  Forty-fourth  Con- 
gress, and  in  reports  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  correspondence  attached,  on  file 
with  the  papers  in  the  case,  and  are  in  substance  as  follows : 

On  the  25th  day  of  November,  1862,  a  party  of  rebels  made  a  raid  upon  a  smaU  force 
of  Union  troops  stationed  at  Henderson,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  on  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  The  raiding  party  captured  the  Union  troops,  with  their  arms  and 
camp  equipage,  burned  a  quantity  of  cotton  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  to 
private  individuals,  and  also  destroyed  the  depot  buil(&ngs  and  water-tank  belonging 
to  the  railway  corporation. 

Thereupon,  on  the  2d  day  of  December  foUowing,  the  commandant  of  the  Union  forces 
at  the  post  of  Bethel,  Tennessee  (Col.  J.  N.  Haynie,  Fortieth  Regiment  lUinols  Volun- 
teers), appointed  a  board  of  officers  to  investigate  the  losses  sustained  and  appraise 
the  damages  suffered  from  the  raid,  with  a  view  to  an  assessment,  by  way  of  reprisal, 
upon  rebel  sympathizers  in  and  about  Henderson. 

The  board  so  appointed  assessed  the  value  of  the  property  captured  and  destroyed 
as  follows: 

Cotton  burned  belonging  to  the  United  States |I,900  00 

Arms  and  camp  equipage  belonging  to  the  United  States 3, 180  00 

Total  belonging  to  the  United  States 5,080  00 

Cotton  belonging  to  private  persons 18,171  36 

Railway  property 3,500  00 

Grand  total , 26,751  36 
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Upon  this  report  being  made.  Colonel  Haynie  ordered  an  assessment  of  this  amount 
to  l>e  levied  upon  the  rebel  sympathizers  in  and  about  Henderson,  which  action  was 
approved  at  the  headquarters  or  the  district  of  Jackson,  in  the  Department  of  Ten- 
nessee, Brigadier-General  Sullivan  commanding,  on  the  i2th  day  of  December,  inGSl ; 
and  an  ordet'.!>eakiti^  date  on.  thai  diy  was  isAied  froia  said  last-named  headquarters 
directing  the  collection  of  the  tax. 

Colonel  Haynie  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  the  order,  and  collected  of  the  said 
assessment  the  sum  of  $23,325.16,  leaving  a  deficit  of  ^,426.20  not  collected,  by  reason 
of  the  absence  of  the  persons  against  wnom  the  same  was  assessed.  And  thereafter, 
but  at  what  precise  date  does  not  appear,  Col.  W.  W.  Sanford,  Forty-eighth  lUinois 
Volunteer  Infantry,  commanding  post  at  Bethel,  made  an  additional  and  supplemental 
assessment  for  $4,326.20,  to  make  up  such  deficit ;  and  of  this  amount  there  was  col- 
lected $4,026.20,  making  the  total  amount  collected  to  repair  looses  and  damages  sus- 
tained by  said  raid  $^351«36 ;  all  of  which  sum  was  paid  by  the  penons'narw  asking 
relief  by  this  petition. 

The  nght  of  the  military  commandant,  in  time  of  war,  to  order  and  enforce  assess- 
ments upon  hostile  communities  by  way  of  reprisal,  and  to  prevent  the  giving  infor- 
mation and  encouragement  to  enemies  outside  his  lines  by  enemy  sympathizers  within 
his  lines,  is  well  settled  and  affirmed  by  all  writers  upon  the  laws  of  war,  and  is  a 
most  salutary  check  upon  predatory  incursions,  by  making  the  friends  of  those  who 
commit  the  damage  bear  the  brunt  of  the  injury  suffered. 

At  the  time  of  tka  appraisal  of  the  damages  and  of  the  levying  and  ooUeotins  these 
assessments  it  was  supposed  to  be  under  and  in  execution  of  an  order  of  General 
Grant,  then  commanding  the  troops  in  that  department.  But  it  appean  from  tiie 
paper?  filed  that  General  Grant  disavowed  the  construction  put  upon  his  general 
orders  by  the  local  officers,  and  declared  the  purpose  ^and  intent  of  hia  generM.  order 
to  be  that  reprisal  should  be  made  by  way  of  levy  and  assessment  in  case  of  raids 
within  our  lines  like  the  one  at  Henderson  only  to  repay  such  losses  as  the  govern- 
ment might  sustain  in  its  property  thereby,  and  he  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of 
private  claimants  to  reimbursement  by  such  levy  and  assessment;  and  on  the  2&  day 
of  January,  1863,  ordered  the  proceeds  of  such- assessment  and  collection  to  be  tamed 
over  to  the  Provost- Marshal -General.  And  it  appears  by  the  papers  filed  that  his 
action  in  denying  the  right  of  private  claimants  to  reimbursement  for  losses  sustained 
by  the  raid  out  of  this  mnd  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  report 
made  thereon  by  Gieneral  M.  C.  Meigs ;  which  report  maintains  the  law  to  be  that  the 
power  exists  to  levy  and  colleet  an  assessment  to  pay  private  losses  in  the  discretion 
of  the  general  commanding ;  but  as  against  such  general's  construction  of  his  own 
order  and  purpose,  no  right  whatever  cuuld  accrue  to  a  private  claimant  for  reim- 
bursement. 

The  logical  sequence  from  these  facts,  and  this  declaration  and  eonstmction  by 
General  Grant  of  his  orders,  seems  to  be,  that  the  subordinates,  in  the  execution  ot 
the  orders  of  the  commanding  general^  should  have  made  an  aefeessment  only  for  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  government,  viz : 

For  cotton  burned  belonging  to  the  United  States $1,900 

Arms  and  camp  eqi:dpage  belonging  to  the  United  States 3, 180 

5,080 

Had  the  government  rebuilt  or  repaired  the  injury  to  the  railway  property,  as  an 
essential  for  their  use  of  it,  that  also  should  be  included  as  a  proper  item  for  aesess- 
ment;  but  the  evidence  snows  that  the  railway  company  repaired  their  injuries  at 
their  own  expense. 

Deducting  this  amount,  for  which  the  assessment  was  authorized,  from  the  total 
amount  collected,  there  remains  a  balance  of  $22,271.26  taken  from  the  petitioners 
under  a  misconstruction  of  the  order  of  the  commanding  general,  as  certified  to  by 
his  own  action  and  the  evidence  of  an  officer  of  his  staff. 

This  committee  have  maintained,  and  still  adhere  to  the  doctrine,  that  no  nation  is 
liable  for  the  willful  torts  of  its  soldiery. 

But  was  this  assessment  a  tort,  vrithin  the  meaning  of  such  well-established  doc- 
trine f  It  is  submitted  that  this  wrong  is  clearly  without  the  rule,  because  this  assess- 
ment was  collected  bj^  an  officer  of  high  rank,  commanding  a  military  district,  in 
the  execution  of  an  omce  giving  him  colorable  authority,  to  say  the  least,  to  do  the  act 
he  did ;  and  that  act  was  ratified  by  the  general  commanding,  impliedly  at  least,  by 
not  ordering  restitution  where  the  excessive  assessment  came  to  his  knowledge. 

But  if  the  reasoning  on  this  point  may  be  deemed  questionable,  there  is  upon  the 
facts  another  and  complete  answer  to  the  application  of  this  principle.  The  proof 
shows  to  an  absolute  certainty  that  of  the  money  so  collected  $23,325.16  was  applied 
by  the  United  States  to  its  use,  knowing  the  source  from  whence  it  was  derived,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  sum,  $4,026,  by  all  reasonable  presumption,  was  likewise  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  government.    And  the  committee  is  so  constrained  to  hold,  as  a  con- 
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tranr  conclosion  would  compel  us  to  impeach  the  integrity  of  a  valiant  officer,  who 
fell  before  V icksburg  without  a  stain  upon  his  citizen  or  soldier  life. 

The  law  of  the  case,  then,  ma^  be  stated  to  be,  that  if  the  officers,  agents  of  the 
government,  committed  a  tort  originally,  it  was  approved  by  the  principal,  tiie  gov- 
ernment, wnen  it  knowingly  accepted  the  benefits  of  the  tortious  act.  And  no  pro- 
ceedings by  way  of  confiscation  or  condemnation  have  ever  been  had  to  divest  the 
persons  so  assessed  of  their  right  in  the  surplus  fund. 

Hence  your  committee  are  constrained  to  hold  that  the  claims  of  the  petitioners  to 
the  amount  collected  of  them  (922,271.26)  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  General 
Orant  is  valid,  and  that  the  government  ought  in  right  to  refund  the  same,  and  re- 
port herewith  a  bill  redistributing  the  same  to  the  persons  who  paid  the  same  ratably, 
in  proportion  to  the  sums  originally  paid  by  each  of  them  respectively,  and  recom- 
mend its  passage. 


